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Abbey-strket, Middle, and its improvements, 176. 

Aberdeen breakwater, 4. 

Acoustic defects in new Synod Hall, 131. 

Aerial bridge, an, 89. 

Air and ventilation, 96,110. 

All Saints’ Church, Eglantine, Hillsborough, 16. 

America, church building in, 84. 

American and British architectural practice, on some 
differences between, 68, 82. 

American cities, homes for the people in, 293, 304. 

American svringing signs, 200. 

Antiquities and property, civic, 247.^ 

Archsology, Irish, and the Irish Builder^ 215. 

A rchseological socleti^ 84. 

Architectural Association, Belfast, 126, 310, 351. 

Architectural Association (England), 61,168,303,337. 

Architectural Association of Ireland, 3, 17, 46, 70, 
310, 336, 351. 

Architectural dilettanteism—literary and practical, 16. 

Architectural practice, on some differences between 
British and American, 68, 82. 

Architectural relics, 5. 

Architectural remains of the Cistercians in the County 
Down, 101, 118. 

Architectural societies, proposed union of, 152,180. 

Architectural teaching, 353. 

Architecture and Irish architects, 833. 

Architecture, ecclesiastical, of Ireland, 3. 

Architecture, Gothic, in Ireland, the literature of, 29, 
45, 69, 78, 87, 101, 116, 130,143,157, 172,207, 
223, 285, 254, 286, 298, 312, 328, 344. 

Architecture in the United States, 182, 146. 

Architecture and appliances, sanitary, 806. 

Armagh Lunatic Asylum, 152. 

Armagh R. C. Cathedral, new organ, 151. 

Art and science museum for Dublin, 198. 

Art, modern, the position of, and its general philosophy, 
350. 

Art in Ireland, 129, 221. 

Art in Dublin, 61, 176. 

, Art rlevelopment and wood-carving, 131. 

, Art education and art needlework, 174. 

I Artisans, a cottage for, 188. 

Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 

r 182. 

Artistic draughtsmanship, 325. 

I Athenry epidemic, 193. 

' Bai.pb memorial, 16, €8, 145. 

’ Ballina, 97. 

BaMymoney church, 98. 

Dank, Hibernian, Lrtterkenny, 34. 

f Barry’s (Prof.) lecture at the Royal Academy, 84 

(see also “ Michelangelo”). 

Barracks, Island Bridge, sanitary state of, 849. 

Belfast: Catholic Hall competition and the R.I.A.I., 
5 ; St Patrick’s new R. C. church, 6; medical 
charities of, 10, 24; progress in, 17; Preston, 
Smyth, and Co.’s new linen warehouse, 165; 
Methodist church, Carlisle Circus, 338. 

Bianconi, Charles, the late, 267. 

Birmingham sanitary conference, 34. 

Blackrock people’s park, 3, 81. 

Books, pamphlets, &c., received—Journal of the Royal 
Historical and Archaeological Association of Ireland, 
11; Manual of Public Health for Ireland, 80; Wight- 
wick’s Hints to Young Architects, 47 ; Macfie’s 
The Patent Question in 1873, 77 ; Downing’s 
— Elements of Practical Hydraulics, 98 ; Irish Medi¬ 
cal Dinciory, 98 ; Lockwood’s Builder’s and Con¬ 
tractor’s Price Book, 98 ; Hammond’s Rudiments of 
Practical Bricklaying, 98, 166; Spoil’s Architect’s 
and Builder’s Pocket Book of Prices and Memoranda, 
98 ; Stoney(B. B.) on the Application of Portland 
Cei^ent to Marine Works, 98 ; Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Amalgamated Swiely of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 98 ; Dr. Dresser's Studies in Design, 
43, 98, 155, 247 ; Davidson’s Grammar of 
Coloring, 98; Neville's Hydraulic Tables, 106; 
Stoney (B. B.) on the Strength of Single-riveted 
Lap-joints (Trans. R. I. A.), 134 ; J. W. C.’s Our 
Dwellings Warmed as they are, and as they might 
be, 134 ; Bagenal’s Compendium of Acts referring 
to Board of Works Loans, 137; May’s British and 
Irish Press Guide for 1875, 155; Tarbuck’s Hand¬ 
book of House Property, &c., 166 ; Forty*third 
Report of the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland, 1874-5, 175;* Quarterly Return of the 
Registrar - General, 175 ; Wilkinson’s English 

--- Country Houses, 195; Clark’s Elementary Treatise 

on Steam and the Steam Engine, 247; Cahill’s 
Boy’s Algebra, 800 ; Davidson’s Practical Manual 
of Painting, Graining,Marbling, and Sign-writing, 
321; Stoney (F. G. M.) on the Construction of 


Large Sluices for Drainage and Navigation, 821 ; 
Grandy’s Timber Importer’s, Timber Merchant’s, 
and Builder’s Standard Guide, 338 ; The Irish 
Society of London : its Management and Expen¬ 
diture, 338. Various, 175, 279. 

Breakwater: Aberdeen, 4 ; Kurracbee, 834. 

Brick, the patent stone, 289. 

Bridge, Carlisle, 141, 180, 243, 248, 259, 263,282. 

Bridge: an aerial, 89; proposed, across the Liffey, 
148.160; London and Carlisle, 282. 

British and American architectural practice, on some 
differences between, 68, 82. 

British Archseological Association, 245. 

British Association at Bristol, 238, 261, 285. 

Building casualties. 39. 

Building, church : 820, 338; in America, 84. 

Building in concrete, 244, 260. 

Buildings, factories, and workmen in Bombay, 182, 

Buildings, Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s new. 
Middle Abbey-street, 176. 

Butler, Sir Toby, monument of, 337. 

Cabmen’s shelters, 70. 

Canada, the Dominion of, 181. 

Carndonagh R. C. church, 307. 

Carving, wood, an development and, 131. 

Cathedral: St. Canice, Kilkenny, 190; Christ Church, 
63,165 ; Armagh R. C., 151; St. Brigid, Kildare, 
248, 276. 

Cement works, West Medina, Isle of Wight, 227. 

Cements, limes, and mortars, ancient and modern, 
notes on, 281, 296. 

Chaudor light, the, 83. 

Chapel and convent, Brickfield-lane, 300. 

Church building: 320, 838, 353; in America, 84. 

Church : St. Patrick’s, Belfast, 6; All Saints’, Hills¬ 
borough, 15; Whitechurch, 47; Dominican, Newry, 
50; St. Thomas* R. C., Canterbury, 113; Kill- 
0 wen, 215; Carndonagh R. C.,807; Carlisle Circus, 
Belfast, 338 ; Inchicore R. C., 338 ; R. C. build¬ 
ing news, 98. 

Cistercians, arcbitectnral remains of, in County Down, 
101,118. 

Cities, American, homes for the people in, 293, 304. 

City: basin, sale of a, 181; proposed markets for the, 
321; rates, how spent, 243; dangeioui structures 
in the, 297'; improvements, 309, 321, 323 352 ; 
lighting, and its cost, 125. 

City Fathers: nuts for the, 89 ; elegant extracts from 
the works of the, 299. 

Civic antiquities and property, lost and preserved, 247. 

Civic Lyrics—excelsior, 13; queries, 16; Conn of 
the hundred contracts, 34; the sealed order, 50; 
hard lines, 70; a plea for cremation, 78; the reign 
of Mac, 89; local politics, 109; we sat upon the 
Liffey, 127; served us right, 141; Jack in ofSce, 
151 ; God save the people, 165; the meeting of 
the mayors, 1875, 176 ; damming the Liffey, 193; 
public bores, 215 ; our open spaces, 224; oh, 
scavenger! oh, scavenger! 243; our aunt, 263 ; 
home rule, 270; tumbling down, 292; the absent 
monument, 300; the citizens’ curse, 321; the iu- 
junction, 333; the triumph of truth, 346; work 
and rest, 346. 

Civil Service, feudalism in the, 245. 

Clones round tower, 213. 

Cochrane, Robert, C.E., address and presentation to, 19. 

Coleraine, 232. 

Colosseum, the, 13. 

Competition: de.'^igiis for industrial dwellings, 3; 
Belfast Catholic Hall and the K. 1. A. 1 , 5; Royal 
College of Surgeons, 215, 230; Maryborough glebe- 
house, 238. 

Concrete, on building in, 214. 260. 

Construction, engineering, an artist on, 248. 

Construction of gas works, 40. 

Cong, 69. 

Cork: improvements at, 162; sanitary work in, 181. 

Cork Lunatic Asylum plans, 140, 154, 159, 179,198, 
263, 351. 

Cork School of Art, 11. 

Corporate: ability, 09; anent the body, 138. 

Corporation: and the streets, 53 ; gas costs, 70 ; our 
spirited,” 275 ; accounts, 234, 252 ; and the Gas 
Company, 338. 

Correspondence, 5, 18, 50, 84, 144, 181, 200, 229, 
238, 259, 319, 338,353. 

Correspondents, to—.nee each number. 

Cottages, labourers’, at Garryhinch, 224, 238. 

County surveyor, legal duties of a, 229. 

Court-honse, Maryborough, alterations at, 113. 

Court-houses and gaols in Ireland, 25. 

Cremation, 31, 78. 


Design for glebe-house, Rathmines, 106 ; new hall, 
Royal College of Surgeons, 215. 

Designs, competition for industrial dwellings, 3. 

Dilettanteism, architectural, literary and practical, 15. 

Dirt, an apology for, 179. 

Doors, &c., the smooth planing of by machinery, 61. 

Down Connty, architectural remains of the Cister¬ 
cians in, 101, 118. 

Downpatrick water supply, 151. 

Drainage: and reclamation, 50; Shannon, 43, 78; 
Drumcondra, 256, 317. 

Draughtsmanship, artistic, 325. 

Drawing instrument making works, Stanley’s, 211. 

Drinking fountains, 173. 

Drogheda: and its harbour, 41, 174; unsanitary 
state of, 85. 

Drumcondra drainage scheme and the Tolka river 
256, 317. 

Dry-rot in timber, 283, 251. 

Dublin: art culture in, 61; art in, 176 ; fine arts in, 
fifty years age, 265; science and art museum for, 
198; bills, a brace of, 13; Fire Brigade Service, 
81; gas question in, 112, 297; health of, 16, 78, 
837; organ-building in, 151; sanitation, 297; 
street obstruction in, 98. 

Dublin Mechanics’ Institute, 47, 116. 

Dublin Port and Docks improvements, 75. 

Dublin Sanitary Association, 168, 201, 243. 

Dublin, unknown,— Polton-street, 20 ; Benchers’- 
street,120; Norman-keys, 282,300,814,328,342. 

Dwellings, agricultural, in Ireland, 208. 

Dwellings, Artisans and Labourers’, Improvement 
Act, 182. 

Dwellings, industrial, competition designs for, 3. 

Dwellings, labourers’, Galway, 253. 

Dwellings of the working classes, improvement of, 56. 

Dwellings, workmen’s, sanitary improvements and, 91. 

Earth’s orbit, what is the? 16. 

Ecclesiastical architecture of Ireland, 3. 

Education : technical, 183, 216; and Irish manufac¬ 
ture, 16; the science and art of, 43 ; art needlework 
and art, 174; the Home Secretary on, 267. 

Engineering construction, an artist on, 248. 

Engineering, sanitary, 206, 229. 

Engineers, a pawnbroker on, 253. 

Eucalyptus, the, 338. 

Factory and workshops acta commission, 278. 

Factories and public buildings in Bombay, 182. 

Farm houses and labourers’cottages in Ireland, 197. 

Farms, large and small, 42, 61, 76,97, 128, 138, 
161, 193. 

Fever dens, 117. 

Fine arts in Dublin fifty years ago, 265. 

Fire: 13; brigade service, Dublin, 31; at Messrs. 
T. and C. Martin’s, 70. 

Foley's models, 154. 

Foreshores, reclamation of, 18. 

Friendly societies, 47. 

Fuel, condensed peat, 18. 

Galway : its sanitary state, public buildings, &c., 
319 ; labourers' dwellings in, 258. 

Gaols and court-houses in Ireland, 25, 41. 

Gas burning, economy in, 46, 126. 

Gas company, the Corporation and the, 338. 

Gas costs. Corporation, 70. 

Gas management iu Dublin, 112. 

Gas meters, 162. 

Gas notes, 352. 

Gas qu^tion, the, 61, 64, 292, 297. 

Gas works, construction of, 40. 

Genius and enterprise in Ireland, 88. 

Glasgow: 161; new and old “Paddy’s Market,” 206. 

Glass, toughened : its invention and application, 166. 

Glebe-house: Ardara, 270; Burnfoot, 270; Marv- 
boro’, 238; Randalstown, 148; Rathmines, 106, 
137, 144. 

Gothic architecture in Ireland, the literature of, 29, 
45, 59, 73, 87, 101, 115, 130, 143, 157,172, 207, 
223, 235, 254, 28G, 298, 312, 323, 344. 

Gough memorial, 75. 

Grattan monument, 339. 

Gray, Sir John, M.P., the late, 109. 

Grierson, George A., the late. 841. 

Guinness testimonial, 160, 247. 

Hammer, history of the, 352. 

Handicraft and handicraft tools, 246, 268, 290, 305, 
313, 335, 345. 

Harbour and port improvements, Drogheda, 41, 174. 

Hardy, Philip Dixon, author, printer, publisher, and 
bookseller, 17. 
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Health : of the people, 189; of Dublin, 16, 78, 387; 
public, 30. 73, 153, 179. 

Healthy workhouae—pauper gp'aTediggtri 886. 

Henry-street, new premises in, 85. 

Hiberuian Bank, Letterkenny, 34. 

Historian, want^ a, 166. 

Hollar, Wenceslans, and bis works, 81. 

Homes for the people in American cities, 298, 805. 

House, some eesentials necessary in building a, 318. 

iMPKoyjtMKMT: Dublin Port and Docks, 76; street, 
841; waste lands, 9 ; working class dwellings, 66. 

Improvements: at Cork, 162; Drogheda harbour, 
174; Middle Abbey-street, 176 ; city, 828. 

Inchicore new Roman Catholic church, 888. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, England, 4, 11, 26, 
81, 144, 810, 384. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, Ireland, 188, 807. 

Ireland; ecclesiastical architecture of, 8; county court¬ 
houses and gaols in, 25, 41; literature of Gothic 
architecture in—see “Architecture”; manual of 
public health for, 80; genius and enterprise in, 88; 
waste lands of, 97, 123 ; science and art in, 129, 
221; public records in, 175, 187, 208, 222, 286, 
269; public works in, 188, 208, 219 ; labourers* 
cottages in, 197, 208 ; railway communication in 
south and west of, 248 ; enlargement and enrich¬ 
ment of, 266; light railway construction in, 318. 

Irish arcbnology and the Irish Builder^ 215. 

Irish architects and architecture, 883. 

Irish manufacture, technical education and, 16. 

Irish medical literature, early, 84. 

Irish national monuments, 184, 198. 

Irish slates and marbles, 827. 

Irish Society, the Hon., about, 295, 810, 326, 846. 

Kildare Cathedral, 248, 276. 

Kilkenny, St. Canice*8 Cathedral, 190. 

Killowen parish church, 215. 

Kingstown court-house, 78. 

Kurrachee breakwater, 884. 

Labour laws, the, 162. 

Labourers* dwellings, 197, 224, 258, 888. 

Land: more, or the enlargement and enrichment of 
Ireland, 226 ; reclamation, 20. 

Lands, waste, see “ Keclamatiou** and “ Waste Lands.** 

Landlord o. tenant, 69. 

Law—plastering at Dominican church, Drogheda, 26; 
Qerrard v. Dublin Corporation, 53; a grand Jury 
V. the Board of Works, 137 ; Jones o. Lambert, 
187; the slaughter-house nuisance, 154; Carson v. 
Dublin and Cbapelizod Disliliery Company, 173; 
Joseph V. Marlin, 173 

Liff^, the: 214; who cleans? 127 ; proposed bridge 
across, 148,160. 

Liffey nuisance, 118, 141. 

Liffey purification: 155; Main Drainage and, 161. 

.Dght bills: the heavy, 64; more about, 84. 

Light, the Cbandor, 33. 

Lighting, city, and its cost, 125. 

Lighting, public, of Waterford, 165. 

Limes, mortars, and cements, notes on, 281, 296. 

London Bridge, and Carlisle Bridge, 282. 

'Lough Neagh reclamation, 16. 

Lunatic asylum: Armagh, 152: Cork, 140, 154, 
159, 179, 198. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, Bart, 64. 

Machinert, smooth planing of doors, Ac., by, 61. 

McClure memorial, Derry, 176. 

Magna Charta, a social, 81. 

Main Drainage, Dublin: 71, 200, 275; bill, 42; 
report of the committee, 42; dead locks, 78; 
scheme, 92, 224; question, 109; and Liffey puri¬ 
fication, 161; story of, 214; and city improve¬ 
ments, 807; the injunction, 833. 

Manufacture, Irish, technical education and, 16. 

Marbles and slates, Irish, 827. 

Markets, proposed, for the city, 821, 823. 

Martin’s, T. and C., timber stores, fire at, 70. 

Maryborough court-house, alteiations at, 118. 

Maryborough glebe-house competition, 238. 

Masonic hall, Parsonstown, 175. 

Masonry construction, remarkable, at Mellifont, 819. 

Mayo testimonial, 247. 

Meath county, new works in, 141,144. 

Medical charities of Belfast, 10,24. 

Bledical literature, early Irish, 84 

Medical quacks, 70. 

Memorial: Balfe, 16, 68, 145 ; Gough, 75; Grattan, 
839; M‘Clure, 176; Whitworth, 227. 

Michelangelo, 92. 104, 124, 139,145, 160, 188,194. 

Monument: O’Connell, 16, 50, 70, 219, 359, 307, 
338 ; Sir Toby Butler, 837. 

Monuments, Irish national, 127, 184, 193, 221. 

Mortars, limes, and cements, notes on, 281, 296. 

Municipal government, the scope of, 48. 

Naas, sewerage of, 232. 

National Opera House, Thames Embankment, 253. 

Nenagh sewerage scheme, 297. 

Newgate, the site of, 227. 

Newry Dominican church, 50. 


Notes, home and foreign—see each number. 

Notes, sanitary and other, 12. 20, 46, 137, 140, 181, 
200, 215, 282, 279, 807, 822. 

Notes of works, 9. 48, 154, 248. 

Nuisance and obstruction, 232. 

Nuisances and noxious tnules, 166. 

OsiTiTARr — Samuel Roberts, 17 ; Philip Dixon 
Hardy, 17 ; Madame Von Feinaigle, 26 ; Sir 
Charles Lyell, 64; Alexander Thomson, 109; Sir 
John Gray, 109; E. Welby Pugin, 157, 169; 
Charles Bianconi, 267; John G.'A. Prim, 821; 
Charles B. Vignoles, 836; G. A. Grierson, 841. 
Obstruction, street, in Dublin, 98. 

O’Connell, the birthplace of, 198. 

O’Connell centenary: 219; and the public safety, 215. 
O’Connell monument, 16, 50, 70,219, 259, 807,888. 
Orbitf what is the earth’s? 16. 

Orchestrion, the, 125. 

Organ: Armagh K. C. cathedral, 151; Whitechnrcb 
church, 47. 

Organ-building in Dublin, 151. 

Organs, 293. 

Outcome, the, and the outlook, 1874-1875, 1. 
Over-Darwen, a voice from, 20. 

Paddy’s Market, the new and old, Glasgow, 206. 
Painting, history of, to the eighteenth century, 4 . 
I'aisley, a town hall for, 159. 

Paris, a visit to the sewers of, 294. 

Park, people's, Blackrock, 8, 81, 211. 

Parsonstown, masonic hall, 175. 

Pastoral staff, a, 851. 

Patent laws, the, 83. 

Pavement, wood, 838. 

Peat fuel, condensed, 18. 

Phosphate sewage, 8. 

Plans, Cork Lunatic Asylum, 140, 154, 159, 179, 
198,263. 

Plans of labourers* cottages at Garryhinch, 224,238. 
Plasterers* and slaters’work, 181. 

Pneumatic transmission of telegrams, 834. 

Pollution of rivers, 152. 

Port and docks improvement, 75. 

Portrait, the unpainted, 248. 

Premises, new, in Henry-street, 85. 

Public appointments and public institutions, 154. 
Public health bill: the new, 78, 179; of 1875 and 
public health act of 1872, 153. 

Public health for Ireland, manual of, 80. 

Public records in Ireland, 175, 187, 208, 222, 286, 
255, 269. 

Public rights and public nuisances—water, 6 ; adul¬ 
teration of milk, 19 ; butter and cheese, 32; fiour 
and bread, 49; tea and coffee, Ac., 62, 76, 90 ; ale, 
porter, and cider, 104; beef, mutton, pork, sausages, 
fish, Ac., 117. 

Public safety and the O’Connell centenary, 216. 
Public work in our townships, 179. 

Public works in Ireland, 188, 208, 219; loans Cor, 57. 
Pugin, E. Welby, architect, 157, 169. 

“ Pun,** 280. 

Quacks, medical, 71. 

Queen’s County notes, 112, 118. 

Queen’s Institute exhibition, 4. 

Queries—wanted to know, 50. 

Railway, light, construction in Ireland, 318. 
Railway communication in west and south of Ireland, 
242. 

Railways, new method of signalling on, 8. 
Randalstown vicarage, Comity Antrim, 148. 
Rathfarnham church, 98. 

Rathmines glebe-house, design for, 106, 137, 144. 
Reclamation: Lough Neagh, 16; of foreshores, 18 ; 
drainageand,50; and sewage, 267; seealso ** Waste 
Und.” 

Restoration: Christ Church Cathedral, 165 ; Kildare 
Cathedral, 276. 

Rivers, the pollution of, 152. 

Roads and pavements, 196, 212, 228, 237, 262, 276, 
284,804. 

Roberts, Samuel, builder, 17. 

Round Tower: the, 253 ; at Clones, 218. 

Round towers, our, pagan or Christian? 229. 

Royal Agricultural Si^iety—competition for gold 
medals, 70. 

Royal Architectural Museum, London, 90. 

Royal College of Surgeons, competition designs for 
new hall, 215. 

Royal Hibernian Academy, 46, 64. 

Royal Historical and Archteological Association of 
Ireland, 83, 138, 199, 290. 

Roval Institute of British Architects, 64, 75,91,175, 
800. 

Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, 5, 118, 836. 
Royal Irish Academy, IS, 128, 140, 169, 887. 

Saint Brigid's Cathedral, Kildare, 248, 276. 

St. Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny, 190. 

St. Columba’s College, Rathfarnham, 851. 

St. Patrick’s R. C. church, Belfast, 6. 

St. Thomas’ R. C. church, Canterbury, 118. 


“ St. Patrick at Tara,” 50. 

Sand-blast, the, and its adaptation to industrial pur¬ 
poses, 62, 76. 

SaniUry architecture and appliances, 806. 

Sanitary conference, Birmingham, 84. 

Sanitary engineering, 206, 229. 

Sanitary government—the new public health bill, 78. 
SaniUiy improvement and workmen’s dwellings, 91. 
Sanitary pictures—Westminster, Clare, and Aber¬ 
deen, 227. 

Sanitary services and sanitary honours, 60, 85. 
Sanitary session, with a fitting sequence, 221. 
Sanitary state of: Galway, 819; Island Bridge 
Barracks, 349. 

Sanitary work in Cork, 181. 

Sanitary (nn-) state of Drogheda, 85. 

Sanitary and other notes, 12, 20, 46, 127, 140, 181, 
200, 215, 282, 279, 307, 822. 

Sanitation, Dublin, 297. 

Scavenging tax and its appropriation, 200. 
Scholarship, proposed new, 91. 

School of Art: Cork, 11, 248; Royal Dublin Society. 
67, 184. 

Science and art in Ireland, 221. 

Science and art museum for Dublin, 198. 

Science and sewers, 205. 

Scottish Widows* Fund Insurance oflSces, Westmore- 
Und-street, 214. 

Sewage: phosphate, 8 ; qoe<^t!on, 112 ; disposal of at 
Rathdown workhouse, 206; and reclamation, 2€7. 
Sewerage of Naas, 232. 

Sewerage scheme: Nenagh, 297; Drumcondra, 817. 
Sewers: and science, 205; city, 268 ; Paris, 294. 
Shannon drainage, 43,78. 

Ships, unseaworthy, 205. 

Signs, American swinging, 200. 

Slates and marbles, Irish, 827. 

Slaters* and plasterers* work, 181. 

Social Science Congress at Brighton, 248, 291, 299. 
Society of Arts examination, 184. 

Society of British Artists, 106. 

Societies, architectural, proposed union of, 152. 
Societies, friendly, 47. 

Specifications, 54. 

Stanley’s mathematical drawing instrument works, 211 
Statue: Archbishop of Tuam, 181; Balfe, 145. 
Statues, 279. 

Stone structures, non-historic, 171. 

Street improvement and its effects, 841. 

Street obstructions in Dublin, 198. 

Streets: Corporation and the, 58; state of the, 66,278. 
Streets and markets—city improvements, 328. 
Structures, dangerous: 278; in the city, 297. 
Structures, stone, non-historic, 171. 

“ Sweating system ” in Dublin, 286. 

Sweeper got swept, how the, 89. 

Synod Hall, High-street, acoustic defects in, 181. 

Technical education: 188, 216; and Irish manu¬ 
facture, t6. 

Telegrams, pneumatic transmission of, 884. 
Temperance Hall, Townsend-strcet, 113,154. 
Tendering, very wide, 207. 

Tenders, 113, 146, 221. 

1'estimonial: Guinness, 166, 247 ; Mayo, 247; 

Whitworth, 28, 247. 

Thomson, Alexander, architect, 109. 

Timber, dry rot in, 238, 251. 

Umber sales, 821. 

Tools, handicraft, 246, 268, 290, 835. 

Touch ** Stone,” a true, 182. 

Town hall for Paisley, 159. 

Townships, public work in, 179. 

I'rades, noxious, and nuisances, 166. 

United States, condition and prospects of architec¬ 
ture in, 182, 146. 

Ventilation, air and, 26, 110. 

Vignoles, Charles B., the late, 826. 

Von Feinaigle, Madame, the late, 26. 

Warehouses, Belfast, 165. 

Washington stick, the, 81. 

Waste lands! reclamation, 9, 16, 18, 20, 27, 50, 60, 
97, 128, 2^, 267. 

Watersupply: of the future, 110 ; Downpatrick, 151- 
Waterford, public lighting of, 165. 

West Medina Cement Works, Isle of Wight, 227. 
Western notes—Ballina, 97. 

Wexford waking up, 81. 

Whitechurch church, new organ at, 47. 

Whitworth, Benjamin, testimonial to, 28, 227, 247. 
Willis, Professor, the late, 78. 

Wood carving, art development and, 181. 

Wood pavements, 888 . 

Weik, pay and no, 249. 

Workhouse, a healthy—a pauper gravedigger, 386. 
Working classes, improvement of the dwellings of, 56. 
Workmen, factories, and public buildings, Bombay, 182. 
Workmen’s dwellings, sanitary improvement and, 91. 
Works, new, in County Meath, 141, 144. 

Works, notes of^ 9,48, 154, 248 ; in South Mayo, 5. 
Works, public, loans for, 57. 
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I The Outcome and the Outlook — 

HE outcome of the 
lV|Wr" ~ past year, as far as 

relates to this country, in the 
mgu domain of architecture and 

A qI cognate arts, is not large; 
f judged as a whole, pro- 

[ gress is evident, and the de- 

r sire to advance in many ways is 
iV unmistakeable. From month to 
month throughout the past year we furnished 
our readers with information on most of the 
public matters bearing upon the profession 
in this island that called for particular notice, 
and illustrated several works bearing upon 
archaeology and architectural design. 

The city during the past year cannot boast 
of any great accession to her public build¬ 
ings ; those calling for note have been alluded 
to by the President of the Architectural 
Association in his address, published in our 
issue of the 1st of last month. The comple¬ 
tion of Essex Bridge is, on the score of 
public utility, certainly an improvement; but 
artistic effect has been sacrificed to conve¬ 
nience. Since its completion, however, a 
subsequent improvement has taken place; 
but there are likely to be divided opinions as 
to its value. 

Throughout the provinces, and particularly 
in the northern one, church building and 
“ restorations ” or alterations have been rife, 
and, as we noticed last year, many Eoman 
Catholic edifices are in course of erection 
which are not likely to be completed for 
some years, while additional ones are being 
commenced in almost every county. Belfast 
is in advance of this city in some particulars, 
and, in addition to her other enterprises, 
building improvements must be added. 

During the past year the interests of the 
architectural profession in Ireland were 
partly attended to by the Eoyal Institute 
and the Architectural Association; but the 
older professional, unfortunately, has lacked 
the strength and vitality that is needed to 
give tone and influence to its Iproceedings. 
It is needless here to speculate upon its 
future, or point out the weakness of the past. 
There is room for a vigorous and effective 
organisation in the interests of the profes¬ 
sion, and if the Architectural Association, 
which has begun its career well, continues 
by shewing an increased activity, we have 
little doubt but it will become the represen¬ 
tative of its order. 

The amalgamation of the two societies is 
worthy of consideration, for, as matters stand 
at present, we cannot honestly say that the 
Institute is existing for any usefid purpose, 
through its inherent weakness. It is, how¬ 
ever, an embodiment still, and, even in its 


present shattered state, it could be made the 
nucleus of a useful Institute, if the leading 
architects of the country would rally round 
it. As far as the Architectural Association 
is concerned, we must certainly say they 
are deserving of words of commendation, 
and several of the papers read at their meet¬ 
ings were folly equal in literary merit to 
some of those delivered at the British Insti¬ 
tute. 

Our learned bodies in the city and the 
provinces have, during the late year, been 
active, and signalised their meetings by 
many papers of singular merit, and discus¬ 
sions that evidenced no shallow knowledge 
of the subjects touched upon by the respec¬ 
tive speakers. There has been no falling off 
in the literary and intellectual standard that 
has characterised the proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy. Though it has of late 
years lost by death the aid of several mem¬ 
bers, and by the transference of the services 
of some living members to kindred societies 
across the channel, yet the Academy main¬ 
tains its olden prestige. 

The Royal Historical and Archaeological 
Association of Ireland still continues its 
stated meetings, and in the field of archae¬ 
ological research, and in conservation of 
national monuments, has done and is doing 
good work. ’Tis a pity the labours of this 
body are not better assisted by funds. The 
Rev. James Graves has been indefatigable 
in his endeavours, as might be seen by our 
reports of the proceedings of the association; 
and, en peusant, we must advert to the wise 
and judicious remark of Dr. Stokes, the 
President of the Royal Irish Academy, on 
the subject of our National Monuments, 
published in our last issue. The provisions 
of the Irish Church Act have placed in the 
hands of the Church Commissioners the gpiar- 
dianship of all ecclesiastical structures which 
have fallen into disuse and that may be con. 
sidered worthy of preservation. The care of 
these buildings by the same Act is vested in 
the Board of Works. Among all the works 
deserving of preservation, the Rock of Cashel 
is, however, the only one where “ restoration” 
has been commenced, and the works of re¬ 
paration at the historic Rock were reported 
to be of such a nature as to call for sharp 
criticism on the part of members of our 
learned bodies and the Press of this country. 
We hope, as the year advances, to hear 
better news. 

The Royal Hibernian Academy continued 
last year its annual art exhibition, and some 
meritorious works in architectural design as 
well as in the usual fields were exhibited.. 
We hope the time is not distant when the 
Royal Hibernian Academy will become what 
its founder desired, and what many members 
of the Academy still desire. In the field of 
Painting, the Academy, during its existence. 


can point to su^esses; but in the matter of 
Sculpture and Architecture the honours for 
many years are indeed smaU. As we said 
last year we say to-day: there is need of 
re-organisation in connection with the de¬ 
partments of the Academy. 

The Royal Dublin Society continues almost 
unbroken its systematic course, and its annual 
shows in connection with husbandry and the 
useful arts are well attended, and lead to not 
a little emulation and improvement through¬ 
out the country. The Schools of Art in con¬ 
nection are also maintaining their reputation, 
and advancing yearly in the standard of art 
instruction under good management. We 
have spoken only quite recently of the merits 
of the Dublin School of Art, and of those of 
Cork and Belfast, some of the pupils of which 
lately distinguished themselves in more fields 
than one. 

The claims of the Assistant County Sur¬ 
veyors were discussed during the late year, 
and formed the subject-matter of a deputation 
to the Chief Secretary. There is some hope of 
improvement in their position, which indeed 
calls for immediate consideration. That such 
a useful, hard-working, and educated class of 
public servants should so long have been 
treated in the manner they are, in respect to 
remuneration, is indeed shameful. 

The labour market in this country was but 
slightly disturbed during the late year, and 
that was confined to a few districts, and 
particularly relating to the staple industry 
of Belfast. There have been no building 
disputes of any moment during the past year 
in this island, and the great agricultural 
strike of the Efister kingdom had scarcely any 
appreciable effect on this country. We have 
never been advocates for setting class 
against class, though, at the same time, we 
are clearly of opinion that the wages of 
the agricultural labourers in this country 
are far too small, and need to be increased, 
if they are to be made honest and useful 
husbandmen who will be a credit to their 
order and their employers. The homes of 
the agricultural class need first to be im¬ 
proved, and the benefits of education brought 
more within their reach. Too many in this 
country are, unfortunately, let grow up in 
ignorance, and ignorance is the parent of 
crime. Bearing upon the same question is 
that of industrial dwellings for the artisan 
classes of cities and towns. In London, and 
elsewhere in England, much has been done 
of late in this direction, but little or nothing 
in this country. Some of our so-called im¬ 
proved dwellings ought to be improved off 
the face of tho land. The late Duke of 
Leinster showed an example to his brother 
landed proprietors in the matter of farms 
and farmers’ labourers’ dwellings which de¬ 
serve to be followed, and we are glad to see has 
been followed, though in very few instances. 
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The dearness of coal in the first months work. Years have been frittered away by 1 tbon^h not a resident for many years, John 
of last year had a most injnrious effect on our Corporation over the matter, and during | Henry Foley, our distinguished sculptor, 
several branches of trade and manufacture, the time the sanitary state of the city has j The name of the late Duke of Leinster is 
and it particularly affected the iron trade advanced from bad to worse. | entitled to honourable mention, for through- 

and lessened its productions. Iron, of late We must admit that during the late year ’ out the course of a long life, he was one of 
years, has been largely used in building con- several prosecutions have taken place in the the foremost patrons of the industrial and 
struction, and is likely to be still more ex- matter of milk adulteration and infringe- other arts. In other fields not immediately 
tensively used in connection with several ments against the sanitary Acts; but the , connected with the profession in this country, 
branches of building and engineering work. Public Health Committee of the Corporation we ha've lost also a few men of note. 

It is, therefore, a matter of serious concern could have performed much more useful work In the sister kingdom some distinguished 
that the cost of fuel should not run abnor- in the interest of the public health. The architects have passed away, and among 
mally high. The miners’ strikes in the Dublin Sanitary Association—a volunteer them one who was universally known for his 
sister kingdom, for a while considerably body—during the year continued to do some great services to the profession in an oma- 
lessened the out-put of coal, and gave a useful service, by pointing out nuisances and mental way—Mr. Owen Jones. As an author 
chance to foreign iron-masters, which they leading to their removal. The city, however, and architect he deserves to be remembered, 
availed themselves of, in the English market, continues greaUy neglected, and is not half Looking forward in the future there are 
The paramount question of last year, and scavenged. There are many vile rookeries, many pressing questions calling for settle- 
which is likely to be one of the most promi- different quarters of the town that ment at the hands of the legislature, and 

nent this year, is that of the public health, ^^equire pulling down. Our public squares, ^Iso at the hands of architects and engi- 
The Irish Act, though far from being per- which we often adverted to heretofore, sho^d neers. The pollution of rivers, and the 
feet, was a step in the right direction, and is opened to the free entry of all our citi- storage of water for the wants of the present 
likely to lead to considerable reform if its public swimming-baths are a future, are important questions; and 

provisions are judiciously enforced. A s was iiocessity. • steps must soon be taken in these matters, if 

to be anticipated, it has provoked consider- In the outlying townships of Kingstown, the public health is to be preserved. There 
able opposition on the part of public bodies, Blackrock, Dalkey, Bray, Pembroke, Bath- are, to be sure, difficulties in the way; but 
as it has led to the increase of the rates. It mines, Clontarf, and others, considerable the refuse of our manufactures and the 
is a measure, however, fraught with such interest throughout the late year has been sewage of our cities and towns must not be 
future good for the country that the burdens manifested in the respective boards on the allowed to foul our rivers, or destroy the 
it inflicts in the shape of additional taxation head of sanitary matters; and in two or sources of our water supply. The question 
are entirely overbalanced in view of what it three of the above-named townships public is a great engineering one, but there is 
will effect for the social well-being of the improvements are visible, and others are science and intellect sufficient in the empire 
masses. about to be commenced. Blackrock is moving to grapple with all the obstacles, and over- 

The medical profession of this country matter of a public park for some time, come them, 

have reason to feel satisfied, despite the pre- others of the townships^ are likely to Jq regard to the relations between archi- 
sent opposition to the increase of their salt- follow. The proposed People’s Park north engineers generally, there is need 

lies as medical and sanitary officers. The ^ ® region of eclipse, the cordial co-operation and kindly 

Irish Health Act will certainly work them Corporation shewing but little desire to move feeling, for each are essential to each, 
much future benefit if they know how to f^*‘ther in the matter at present. Qf architects have been hit hard by 

appreciate their position; but their duties The reclamation of our waste lands and amateur critici, and some blows, too, have 
in regard to the public health and sanitary foreshores has attracted considerable atten- been given them by the disappointed ones 
administration will need to be better defined, tion during last year, and we have devoted of their own profession. It will scarcely 
The working of the Act, and indeed all our in these pages no small space to its advocacy, work the profession any permanent harm, 
sanitary machinery is, at present, only ten- We are sanguine that before long there will and is certain not to win a lasting fame for 
tative, and it requires time to see what be a practical step taken to turn these waste the critics themselves. There is something, 
further improvements may be rendered ne- bull valuable acres to profitable account. The however, to be learned from an enemy, and 
cessary. But, even now, we are fully aware drainage of Lough Erne and the Shannon the assaults will, after all, lead to good by 
of some of the defects of the Public Health ar© matters of importance to the landed in- binding the respectable members of the pro- 
Act, and the sooner they are amended the terest and to other interests in view of the fession in closer bonds for their own protec- 
better will be our sanitary organisation, food question, and as such we trust that the tion. The profession we do not mean to say 
The year will be pretty far advanced, we works will be rapidly proceeded with, and the 
fear, before our new sanitary boards settle difficulties now intervening speedily adjusted, 
down to their duties. The literature of architecture is evidently 

The purification of the Liffey and the looking up in this country, and there is rea- 

Main Drainage scheme have, in one form or soil to rejoice a little in this direction, al- 

anotlier, occupied nearly the whole of the though there is not much room for congra- 

public mind of this city throughout the past tulation on other topics connected with the 
year. On the simple purification question we profession. Mr. Arthur Hill, of Cork, has 
have had no end of speeches, letters, and recently contributed a monograph of Cor- 
reports. Judges threatened to adjourn their mac’s Chapel and the Bock of Cashel. Mr. 
courts if the river was not cleansed; the J» J» Phillips, of Belfast, has contributed a 
Viceroy threatened, the public threatened, monograph of Grey Abbey, County Down, Our city stands much in need of improve- 

but all to no use—the river remained un- with a series of well-executed drawings, and ment in the conduct of our public boards, as 

touched. After upwards of fifty plans from Mr. Bichard Bolt Brash has just published well as in a sanitary direction. Improve- 

fifty professional architects or engineers his “ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland,*’ ments have been often projected, but are 

were reported upon by a commission of three a work shewing great care, research, and in- not carried out for years, through supineness 

engineers, and the substitution of one of sight into the history and style of our early and ofttimes criminal n 'gleet. New streets, 
their own by the joint engineers, and the ecclesiastical buildings. Not long since Mr. as well as better sewerage, are required for 
ignoring of the joint plan by the Borough Thomas Drew furnished an able report on the health of the city, and the removal of 
Engineer in favour of the original scheme, the ancient Church of St. Nicholas, Carrick- many obstructions to passenger and vehi- 
the Liffey question was still unsettled, and fergus. Other architects in this country cular traffic. One of our crying wants is 
remains unsettled. The Corporation are have also, of late, been adding to the liters- the need of a Building Act, so that buildings 

ready to avail themselves of the promise of ture of their profession. shall not be erected in future in open viola- 

the Government to advance a loan on the There have been some deaths of note con- tion to the rules of public and personal 
security of the rates ; but still the work of nected with the architectural and engineering health. Among the other projects long de- 
main drainage cannot be commenced by the professions during the late year in this layed in this city, is that of public statues 
Corporation without further parliamentary country, and some good patrons of the arts and monuments. The O’Connell statue, 
powers. It remains to be seen whether the have also passed away. Among the more which might have been completed long 
Civic body or a new main drainage board prominent of those are the names of Sir ' since, has now, through the death of the 
apart, formed by parliamentary sanction, John Benson, architect and engineer; John I artist, been further delayed, and it is doubt- 
will perform the required and most urgent Fraser, C.E.; and, as a native of this city, ful if it can be completed in time for the 


is faultless in every respect, nor art our in¬ 
stitutes in either country all that could be 
desired. Besides advocating more friendly 
relations between architects and engineers, 
we desire to see a more harmonious co-ope¬ 
ration between the members of the profes¬ 
sion and builders and workmen. Sympathy 
with the skilled artisan is as essential as 
sympathy with the artist, if wt are to have 
good building and conscientious work in 
future. 
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proposed centenary of this year. The 
Grattan statue has also been delayed ; and if 
we were to have a Balfe monument instead 
of a scholarship, it is probable a similar 
delay would occur, particularly if it rested 
with, or was in any way connected with. Cor¬ 
porate management. 

We have strong hopes that in the year 
now commenced, a decided progress will be 
evidenced in different directions, and more 
particularly in that relating to the public 
health. A duty devolves on the legislature 
as well as on our public bodies, and the people 
are also legally empowered to insist on the 
execution of certain work essential to their 
well-being as citizens, and for the perfor¬ 
mance of which they are taxed. Through¬ 
out the year we will have occasion, in these 
pages, to draw attention to matters which we 
have touched upon, and to other questions 
that need ventilation. 

For the present we will content ourselves 
with what we have written; and, strong in 
the wiU and purpose to honestly and inde¬ 
pendently fulhl our duties, we enter upon 
the Seventeenth Year of the existence of the 
lusH Builder. 


“ THE 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF IRELAND.” 

We had intended to write at some length in 
tfiis issue on the merits of Mr. R. R. Brash's 
new volume on “ The Ecclesiastical Archi¬ 
tecture of Ireland, to the close of the 
Twelfth Century.” We must content our¬ 
selves for the present in saying that the 
work is one of liigh merit, and evidences the 
author's thorough acquaintance with the 
subject. Both from an archceological and 
architectural point of view, the volume is 
one of high value, and Mr. Brash, through¬ 
out his work of nearly two hundred pages, 
takes nothing for granted without the clear¬ 
est or best proofs that can be adduced. 
References are honestly acknowledged, but 
apart from this, the author has exhibited 
his own capacity of original treatment in 
language never involved, but always clear 
and enticing to the reader. The work is 
divided into twelve chapters and illustrated 
with 55 plates, and a good index is supplied 
at the end. The following are the subjects 
of the chapters;—Pre-Historic Period, Early 
Christian Period, Oratories of the Second 
Class, Primitive Churches, the First Tran¬ 
sition Period, Early Irish Art, the Romanesque 
Period, the Cistercian Order and their 
Churches, Ancient Fonts, Irish Masonry, 
Early Christian Masonry, the Gobhan Saor, 
and Traditionary Legends of the Gobhan 
Saor. Some of the chapters are intensely 
interesting, and will be found to be so by the 
general reader apart from the architectural 
profession. We venture to say that Mr. 
Brash's work is the best on the subject that 
has ever appeared. We shall have something 
further to say hereafter. 


COMPETITION DESIGNS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS. 

Recently the Improved Industrial Dwell¬ 
ings Company, London, (of which Alderman 
Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, M.P., is chairman), 
received twenty designs for the erection of 
dwellings for the working classes on a large 
estate in Goswell-road, leased to the com¬ 
pany by the Marquis of Northampton. The 
directors of the company met on Monday, 
2 Sth ult., and awarded the first premium of 


I ;£250 to Mr. Henry Macaulay, of Elm-bank, 

I Kingston, for his design marked “ Salutaris,” 
and the second premium to Mr. Banister, 
32 Poultry, for his design marked “ Self- 
contained.” Four other designs received 
commendation. The directors were assisted 
in their investigations by Messrs. Charles 
Barry and George Godwin, architects, who 
with Mr. A. Waterhouse, kindly placed their 
servites at the disposal of the company. On 
the report of the two first-named, the prizes 
mentioned were awarded. In soliciting these 
designs the directors made ** economy of 
construction combined with strength and 
durability ” a primary condition of the com¬ 
petition ; and they are of opinion that the 
cost of construction, if any of the designs 
sent in were carried out, would much exceed 
the general cost to which the directors have 
hitherto felt themselves restricted, regard 
being had to the means of the working 
classes. 


A NEW METHOD OF SIGNALLING 
ON RAILWAYS. 

We are in receipt of a small volume on the 
above subject, printed by A. K. Baldwin, 
Southborough. The method described was 
invented and patented by Sir David Salo¬ 
mons, Bart., and the volume descriptive is 
written by the worthy baronet. The author 
explains his new method at some length with 
considerable enthusiasm, and he apparently 
cannot see the least difficulty in its adoption, 
although we have some grave doubts about 
its practicability. It would take too much 
space before we could make our readers 
clearly understand the modm operandi of 
this new invention, and it is safer and better 
on our part to recommend to those who wish 
to understand or master the details, to pro¬ 
cure the little volume. We may add, how¬ 
ever, that the author deals with the subject 
of rails and signals, accessories, the auto¬ 
matic system for stopping trains, crossings, 
sidings, and facing points, other methods of 
producing electricity, inter-communication, 
and last, though not least, accidents, and the 
starting of trains at stations. The author 
in the third portion of his subject sums up 
the disadvantages of the present system of 
signalling, and certainly proves several of its 
defects. The author and inventor is very 
sanguine, for he concludes the main portion 
of his subject with the following words:— 
“ Having finished my task as far as working 
out the system goes, and putting it in black 
and white, it but rests with the railways and 
the public to give it a fair trial, which, no 
doubt, will meet with success, and then tra¬ 
vellers may go on their journeys with lighter 
hearts, directors may have agreeable dreams, 
and shareholders find their pockets heavier 
with gold. Indeed, we shall travel to the 
* North' with as much complacency as if we 
were about to eat our dinner.” If Sir David 
Salomons' invention can produce the above 
benefits, it would, indeed, be a heaven upon 
earth for railway travellers; but we fear that 
many thousands of lives will yet be sacri¬ 
ficed before the glowing picture described by 
our author will be realised. 


PHOSPHATE SEWAGE. 

A COMPANY has been for some time estab¬ 
lished under the title of the Phosphate 
Sewage Company; and on the 10th instant 
the chairman and a number of the directors 
and officials proceeded to Hertford, for the 
purpose of explaining their process to a 
number of gentlemen iinterested who came 
from different parts of the country. We 
have already, during the late years, described 
a series of processes connected with sewage 
utilization, and we are prepared, from time 
to time, to discuss the relative merits of each 
system, and judge it by its results. 

The Herts Ouardian, in describing the 
phosphate sewage work at Hertford, says:— 
“ The process begins in a machinery shed at 
the eastern end of the six tanks used hereto¬ 
fore in the lime process by the Hertford cor¬ 


poration. In the upper storey of this shed) 
sulphuric acid is first mixed with the phos¬ 
phate of alumina and made into a kind of 
paste; thence it is conveyed into another 
tank where it is diluted until it will run as a 
liquid, and thence into a huge vessel in shape 
like a chemist's mortar, where it is thorougUy 
stirred, and then it is sent down and along 
pipes to the west end of the tanks; and here 
it passes into and amongst the town sewage 
which falls into a tank recently made by the 
company, with curious contrivances for en¬ 
suring the thorough mixing of the sewage 
with the phosphates. Thence it passes into 
a well, where it receives the lime, which is 
sent from the lower storey of the machinery 
shed. From the lime well the sewage passes 
into the tanks, or settling beds. At the lower 
end of each tank is a ffitering bed, one of 
them being on a different system to the 
others. After undergoing the process of 
filtration, the effluent passes off into a back 
cutting, and by the Manifold ditch into the 
Lee. The solid portions of the sewage are 
lifted up by machinery and carried along 
troughs to a large tank east of the machi¬ 
nery shed, where it is spread out on the dry¬ 
ing beds and becomes a manure, having a 
market value, and possessing highly fertili¬ 
sing qualities rendering it specisdly adapted 
for the cultivation of root, grass^ and com 
crops.” 

Some of the visitors to the works spoke 
strongly in favour of the process. We may 
add that a paper on the rhosphate Sewage 
method was read on the 10th ult., at the 
Society of Arts. It was our intention to 
have made use of this paper to some extent, 
but the copy was mislaid. 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 

An ordinary general meeting of this body 
was held last evening at 212 Great Bruns- 
wick-street, 

Mr. W. M. Mitchell, President, in the 
chair. 

Amongst those present we observed:—T. 
Drew, R.H.A.; J. J. O'CaUaghan, D. Free¬ 
man, H. C. Brett, John H. Brett, John L. 
Robinson, T. H. Longfield, H. Wilmot, C. 
G. Doran, &c. 

Mr. J. H. Brett, C.E., read a paper on 
“ County Jails and Court Houses.” On its 
conclusion a discussion ensued, in which 
Messrs. Drew, Longfield, O'Callaghan, and 
Doran took part. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Brett for his very 
valuable paper was proposed by Mr. C. G. 
Doran, and seconded by Mr. O'Callaghan, 
and passed unanimously. 


THE PEOPLE'S PARK, BLACKROCK. 

At the meeting of the commissioners on 
Wednesday, the chairman introduced the 
subject of the People's Park, for the com¬ 
pletion of which he said he felt extremely 
anxious, and said it was desirable that in 
conformity with the recommendation con¬ 
tained in a report of Mr. Barry, C.E., on 
the subject, Mr. Barnes, township surveyor, 
should draw up plans and specifications for 
the guidance of the contractor in finishing 
the works. Mr. Smith considered that Mr. 
Barnes should follow out to the letter the 
instructions contained in Mr. Barry's report. 
Mr. Barnes undertook to have specifications 
and quantities prepared in about a month. 
At the same meeting a letter was read from 
Mr. M‘Curdy, C.E., expressing his regret 
that unavoidable circumstances prevented 
him from reconsidering the resignation of 
his seat at the board. On the motion of Mr. 
Robinson a resolution was pas'ied to the effect 
that the board accepted Mr. M‘Curdy’s resig¬ 
nation with great regret. The chairman re¬ 
marked that Mr. M‘Curdy had really left 
them because he saw that from the way in 
which their business was transacted it could 
not be got through in a reasonable time. 
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THE HISTORY OF PAINTING, 

TO THE END OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Mb. Thomas M. Lindsay, head master of the 
School of Art, Belfast, recently delivered a 
lecture on the above subject to the members 
of the Belfast Architectural Association and 
m large number of visitors. J. A. Henderson, 
Esq., J.P. (Mayor), filled the chair. The 
lecture, which occupied two hours in its 
delivery, elicited frequent plaudits from the 
enlightened audience. We print an abstract 
of the paper:— 

He thought it clearly desirable that the 
young architect should be familiar not only 
with the history of his own art, but also with 
that of sculpture and painting, and with the 
typical character at least of the great schools 
whose productions were originally regarded 
as closely allied with, as they were con¬ 
stantly applied to, the enrichment of the 
architectural design. Beginning with the 
origin of pictorial representation, Mr. Lind¬ 
say sketched the various phases which paint¬ 
ing went through up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, alluding at some len^h 
to the great masters of the art, their chief 
works and peculiar style. In concluding he 
said,—In speaking of the great epochs of 
pictorial art, and of the men who imitated or 
sustained their greatness, and again in form¬ 
ing a disparaging estimate of the productions 
of other periods and of other artists whose 
unsatisfactory works force us to place this 
estimate so low, it must be understood that 
our judgment cannot apply to broad, well- 
marked characteristics. Even in periods 
when the ambitious works that decorated or 
disfigured churches, and that now stand as 
types of what is feeble, pretentious, or 
tamely conventional in our galleries—even at 
such epochs there have often been choice 
examples of good taste and fine workman¬ 
ship in the more obscure walks of artistic 
life. When it has happened that the de¬ 
mand for pictorial works was vigorous it has 
happened, too, that this demand could be 
satisfied by a sort of manufacture of copies 
of known pictures: this especially applied to 
altar-pieces and church decorations ; but, 
then, this was the golden opportunity for the 
man of genius; his services were certain to 
be in request, and with the opportunity he 
often found the means to shake himself free 
from conventional restraint, and leave works 
for the ages to admire. Occasionally the 
man stamps the epoch. Far more often the 
events and current thought of the time 
mould, or, at least, direct, the aspirations of 
genius, and then it is ** the hour and the 
man.” In my discursive view of the history 
of painting the use of various terms, as high 
art, elevation of sentiment, mere imitation, 
vulgarity, and degradation have been un¬ 
avoidable. Equally so it is that each of you 
will apply these expressions according to 
your own modes of thought, education, and 
familiarity with the general subject. Hence 
such general distinctions must be accepted 
as indices rather than as dogmas or oracles. 
When, either for gratification or edification, 
we contemplate a picture, always supposing 
it to be from the easel of one who has qutdi- 
fied himself by years of devoted study, and 
who has had some image clear **in the 
mind's eye ” which he has sought to deposit 
on his canvas, let ut examine it with fairness, 
discrimination, and in sympathy with the 
artist, who, belike, has really put his heart 
into it. An hour thus spent before three or 
four good pictures will be more fruitful in 
tme pleasure than weeks occupied, if it de¬ 
serve the name, in dawdling through gal¬ 
leries by the mile, indolently pronouncing 
one picture “ divine,” and another atrocious, 
parroting the criticisms of a guide-book, or 
more likely prompted by freshness and 
novelty to be eulogistic, and by fatigue or a 
gnawing appetite to condemn Michelangelo 
as not being able to draw a bit, and Titians 
as having a poor notion of colour. In the 
sciences—even in that Protean thing called 
politics—we seek to find a clear reason for 


our opinions and convictions; but in art 
every man is his own oracle, and usually if 
you difier from him in this, he scoffs at your 
Ignorance, or marvels at the limited percep¬ 
tion with which you are unfortunately en¬ 
dowed. Now, assuredly there must be, there 
are* elements of truth in consonance with 
those of beauty in every fine picture, as in 
every real art work—in painting, sculpture, 
or poetry, and I conjure those still in their 
student career—I ask those who know it 
better than myself, to corroborate me in the 
appeal to seek those attributes of all true 
art, nor rest till they discover them, and I 
firmly believe that an art band bo animated 
w'ould be the harbingers of a new Renais¬ 
sance. 


THE QUEEN’S INSTITUTE 
EXHIBITION. 

The fourth annual exhibition of works of 
art and art-industry was opened at the Insti¬ 
tute, Molesworth-street, on the 16th ult. 
The exhibition comprises drawings from 
models, landscapes, flower painting from 
nature in oils and water-colours, copies of 
paintings, numerous designs for manufac¬ 
tures, painted fans, and a good collection of 
porcelain. As a whole, the exhibition is 
most commendable, and it evidences an effi¬ 
cient staff in the conduct of the Institute, as 
well as proving the industry and energy of 
its painstaking secretary (Miss Corlett). 
It is a pleasure to find in this city such 
an Institution established, where for long 
years existed a want. To afford oppor¬ 
tunities to educate women to obtain suit¬ 
able employment, by the cultivation of 
various branches of study, is an object 
that deserves every support; and already the 
Institute has turned out students whose 
talents have been availed of in making de¬ 
signs for damask and other fabrics in this 
country. We are sanguine that the young 
lady students will look back with pleasure 
on the days they spent at the Institute, and 
feel an interest in its success by encouraging 
their sisterhood to avail themselves of its 
benefits. 

The field of women’s labour, unfortunately, 
is too limited, and particularly that of the 
middle classes; and heretofore a difficulty in 
providing for the education of young ladies 
of the respectable classes with a view to 
their remunerative employment. Accom¬ 
plished governesses and music teachers are 
legion, and badly paid; but the fine arts and 
the field of industrial design at present 
affords a hopeful opening, and in such a 
direction the Queen’s Institute can reaUy 
accomplish noble and profitable work. 

On the opening day the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Duchess of Abercom attended, and 
there was also present a most numerous and 
influential gathering of distinguished persons. 
The task of the adjudication of the prizes 
devolved npon the following gentlemen— 
Messrs. T. A. Jones, President of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy ; B. OoUes Watkins, 
R.H.A.; Augustus Burke, R.H.A.; and Mr. 
Woodhouse, R.H.A. 

The following prizes were awarded:— 

Practical Geomerry—Sarah Black, special prize; 
Obre Chambre, class prize. 

Linear Perspectife — At^Des M. Frazer, prize; 
Emma O’Neil, commended. 

Freehand Outline from the Flat—Isabella earn¬ 
ing, Fanny Holden, bronze medals. 

Outline, Madeline Pilaster—Anna H. Sealy, 
bronze medal. 

Shading from the Flat—Grace Hanna. 

Shading from Objects — Sarah Black, silver 
medal ; Matilda Irwin, bronze medal; Alice 
Heinekey, commended. 


SliadiiiK from the Cast—^Josephlne Webb, silver 
medal; Sarah Black, commended. 

Anatomical Studies—Anna H. Sealy,silver medal. 

Foliage from Nature—Sarah Black,silver medal; 
Obre Chambre, bronze medal. 

Painting in Oil or Water Colours—Grace Hanna, 
Annie Gribbon, bronze medals; Rebecca Sproule, 
commended. 

Painting in Oil or Water Colour from Nature 
(Landscape)—Josephine Wehb, silver medal. 

Fruit—Rebecca Sproule, bronze medal; Harriet 
Felton, bronze medal. 

Applied Design—Eliza Jennings, bronze medal; 
special prize, Mary Kealy. 

Industrial Arts—Three in competition for each 
prize. 

Porcelain Painting—Miss Felton and Mis# Banim. 

Painting from Nature in Water Colours (best 
group of Sowers from nature)—Miss Felton, Miss 
O’Connor. 

Best Illumination—Prize, Miss Edith Vance. 

The best Pan,the subject consistin;; of flowers*^ 
First prize. Miss O’Connor ; second. Miss Hughes. 


THE NEW BREAEWATER AT 
ABERDEEN. 

THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, LONDON. 

At the sixth ordinary meeting of the session 
1874-75, held on the 15th ult., Mr. Thomas 
E. Harrison, President, in the chair, the first 
paper read was on “ The New South Break¬ 
water at Aberdeen,” by Mr. William Dyce 
Cay, M. Inst. C.E. 

J?he New South Breakwater formed part 
of the scheme of improvements now being 
carried out by the Aberdeen Harbour Com¬ 
missioners under the Act of 1868, and was 
completed in the autumn of 1873. Aften 
dtscribiag the object of the breakwater, and 
the design upon which it was originally com¬ 
menced, the author observed that, in carrying 
out the work, various methods of building 
with concrete in a liquid condition deposited 
in gitH were tried. The results proving satis¬ 
factory, the original design was to some 
extent departed from, and the portion of the 
work in deep water was executed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—The foundation, after the 
loose material had been removed, was laid 
with large bags containing liquid concrete ; 
the work was then carried up with concrete 
blocks, of from 10 tons to 24 tons each, to 
1 foot above low water of ordinary neap tides, 
from which level to the roadway—a height of 
18 ft.—it consisted entirely of liquid concrete 
deposited in gUH. The toe of the breakwater 
was protected by an apron of bags, each con¬ 
taining about 100 tons of liquid concrete. 
Near the shore the foundation rested on rock, 
then, for a space of 100 ft., on boulders and 
gravel, and the outer portion was clay mixed 
with gravel and covered with large stones. 
The bags containing the liquid concrete were 
deposited in the foundations from iron skips, 
the bottom of which opened on hinges by the 
action of a trigger, and so discharged the 
bags. Three skips were used, two holding 
5i tons of concrete each, and one 16 tons. 
The method of working was as follows :—A 
bag of the same shape as the skip, but rather 
larger, was fitted as a lining to the skip and 
temporarily lashed at the top ; the bag was 
then filled with liquid concrete, the tempo¬ 
rary lashings were removed, the mouth sewn 
up, and the skip with its contents lowered by 
a crane to the divers. The skip was then 
moved in obedience to signals until suspended 
close above the required position, when the 
trigger was pulled from above by a rope, 
which released the bottom of the skip, and 
the bag was deposited. The divers subse¬ 
quently prepared the surface of the deposited 
bag to receive the superincumbent blocks. 
The proportions of the concrete most suitable 
for this work were 1 of cement to of sand 
and of gravel. The sea staging consisted 
of a solid timber framework supported on 
Oregon pine masts, which rested on cast-iron 
shoes, each weighing Hi cwt., and having a 
socket on the upper side to receive the foot 
of a ma^. The sole of each shoe was a flat 
octagonid plate 3 ft. 8 in. across. The top 
of each mast had a cast-iron cap, with a 
I socket 4 ft. deep, the upper side being a fiat, 
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triangular table, measuring 6 ft. 10} in. by 
6 ft. 2 in., to which the timber supers^ucture 
was fitted. The weight of each cap was 
82 cwt. The snperstractnre of timber girders 
was composed of large lo^s keyed and bolted 
together, no trusses bemg used, and the 
whole was braced with ties and struts, and, 
for additional security, tied to anchors. It 
was stated that a length of 108 lineal feet of 
the staging had been erected in four weeks. 
As the staging was only 27 ft. wide, while 
the breakwater was 85 ft. wide at the top, 
the masts were built in as the work pro* 
grossed, and only as much staging was used 
in the sea in advance of the work as was 
necessary for carrying on the building opera¬ 
tions. No damage had been done to the 
staging, either by the sea or by ships, during 
the progress of &e work. Oidy a length of 
860 ft. of the superstructure was required, 
for, as the building was advanced, the staging 
in the rear was taken down and re-erected in 
front. There were two 25-ton steam Goliath 
cranes with overhanging ends for the building 
work, and one 3-ton steam derrick for erect¬ 
ing the staging. The cranes were taken 
ashore in winter and in bad weather by a 
carriage running on rails on the breakwater. 

The system of building with liquid con¬ 
crete deposited in sM above low-water level 
was then described. A framework of posts 
was erected round the space intended to be 
filled, excepting at the end of the completed 
work, which formed one side of the case. 
These posts had grooves in their sides, with 
sliding panels, extending from post to post. 
The bottom and sides of the case were fined 
with jute-bagging, and tie rods, extending 
through the posts and from side to side, pre¬ 
vented the case from being burst open by the 
lateral pressure of the liquid concrete. In exe¬ 
cuting the concrete building in sitH above low- 
water level, it was considered important to 
exclude the tide from the unset concrete. To 
effect this the cases were arranged of such a 
size that, by commencing when the tide left 
the foundation of the piece, the concrete could 
be filled into the case faster than the tide 
rose, so that its surface was always above the 
level of the sea outside the case. To hasten 
the work, concrete blocks were sometimes 
incorporated with the liquid concrete. The 
contents of the cases in 1872 and in 1873 
varied in weight from 335 tons to 1,800 tons. 
The proportions of the concrete found best 
for this work, keeping in view the risks from 
storms, had been 1 of cement to 3 of sand 
and 4 of gravel. Bags of concrete, contain¬ 
ing 100 tons each, were deposited in the 
apron after the other parts of the building 
had been erected, by fixing a large timber 
box on brackets overhanging the site where 
the bag was to be discharged. The inside 
dimensions of the box were 32 ft. 1 in. by 
8 ft. 1 in. by 6 ft. deep; and the 100-ton con¬ 
crete bag was filled in the same manner as 
the bags in the small skips. When full, the 
bottom of the box, which opened on hinges 
placed at one side, was let go by pulling two 
triggers which held up the other side of the 
bottom, and the bag of concrete was dropped 
into the site excavated for it, close to the toe 
of the foundations of the breakwater. The 
outer end of the breakwater had been secured 
against the sea by dovetailing the concrete 
blocks into one another, and by erecting a 
tower of concrete, 20 ft. hi^h, on the end to 
add weight to it. The divmg work had all 
been executed with the helmet apparatus; 
there were generally twelve divers under 
water at one time, and four shifts af diving 
work of four hours each were obtained per 
day in summer. A description was then 
given of the concrete blocks and the machi¬ 
nery for making them, with particulars as to 
the concrete mixing and the cement used. 
The proportions of the materials were 1 of 
cement to 4 of sand and 5 of gravel. With 
respect to progress and cost, it appeared 
that, from the time the machinery was fairly 
at work, about 300 lineal feet had been com¬ 
pleted per annum; and that, taking into 
account the value of the plant now being 
used on another of the Aberdeen Harbour 
works, the cost had not exceeded the esti¬ 


mate. The total length of the breakwater 
was 1,050 ft., and on this ^76,443 had been 
expended. In conclusion, the opinion was 
expressed that concrete blocks of the ordi¬ 
nary size of from 10 tons to 20 tons each 
were not suitable for building a solid break- 
woter on sand or other soft material, and it 
was recommended that the parts of such a 
work below low water should be in blocks of 
from 100 tons to 200 tons weight each, and 
that some of these blocks might with economy 
and advantage be deposited in a liquid state 
in bags. 


ARCHITECTURAL RELICS. 

The Rev. Dr. Huntingdon, rector of All 
Saints’, Worcester, Massachusetts, having 
applied to the Dean of Worcester for some 
relic of the Cathedral to build into his new 
church, has received from the very rev. 
gentleman two pieces of stone, with a note, 
in which Dr. Yorke says:—“ I would gladly 
have sent a plain square stone as a * corner 
stone ’ if I could have found a suitable piece, 
but there is nothing but sculptured stones 
saved, and those are but fragments of orna¬ 
ments replaced in the restored building. 
Still, I think you will say they have an inte¬ 
rest beyond what any plain block could have, 
bearing on them, as they do, the marks of 
mediaeval fancy and skUl, which will assist to 
transport the mind of many a visitor of All 
Saints’ to the beautiful and venerable cathe¬ 
dral of which they formed a part so many 
centuries ago. I should tell you that they 
came from the Lady Chapel, which is a very 
beautiful specimen of Early English archi¬ 
tecture at the east end of the Cathedral. 
May I suggest that beneath these relics, 
wherever they may be placed, a brass plate 
may be inserted bearing some such inscrip¬ 
tion as the following:—* These relics of Medi¬ 
aeval Architectural Ornament once adorned 
the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral Church of 
Worcester, England, and are presented to 
the Church of All Saints’, Worcester, Massa¬ 
chusetts, by the Dean and Chapter of the 
above Cathedral, as a token of brotherly re¬ 
gard and Christian unity.’ I shall be glad 
to hear that these precious relics arrived 
safe, and meet with your approval.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES OF WORKS IN SOUTH MAYO. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE IRISH BUILDER. 

About a mile from this town is the demesne 
of Creagh, formerly the property of James 
Cuffe, Esq., D.L., and now in the possession, 
of Captain Knox, D.L., a scion of the noble 
houses of Westport and Tyrawley. Captain 
Knox is erecting a beautiful manor house to 
the right of the French chateau lately occu¬ 
pied by his predecessor. The new mansion 
is approaching completion, and has all the 
modern appliances. The masonry cannot be 
excelled in the province, and the chiselling of 
the stonecutter may vie with any other private 
residence in Ireland, the limestone of the 
district being so ^ely and artistically 
wrought, assuming whatever design or shape 
the worlunan wishes. The plan of the house 
is that of an oblong, having a massive square 
tower in the centre, flanked by two wings, 
commanding extensive views of the ** Broad 
Lough Mask,” behind which we get noble 
views of the Western Highlands and the 
Port Royal Mountains. Mr. S. U. Roberts, 
C.E., is the architect; and Mr. Semple, of 
Galway, is the contractor. The estimate 
cannot fall short of ^£10,000 or igll,000, in¬ 
cluding terraces and approaches. 

Pursuing my pilgrimage on to Cong, I 
observed the vast improvements Sir A. E. 
Guinness, Bart., is effecting on his estate at 
Ashford. He is enclosing Strandhill Demesne 
with an iron paling (furnished, I hope, by a 
Dublin house). To this enclosure, which is 
designed as a deer-park, there will be access | 
from Ashford House across the Cong River ' 
by means of an iron bridge, on the Courtney | 


and Stephens’ principle. All that art and 
money can do. Sir Arthur is doing in vieing 
with nature to make this remote and hitberU> 
neglected and curiously-situated region an 
“ Elysium on earth.” 

Iron water-pipes are being laid down from 
Cong to Ashford House, to be worked by a tur¬ 
bine wheel, not yet set in position. The house 
is undergoing some alterations and additions, 
which, when I see, I shall let you know ; as 
also a work of art, now in hands for three 
years, by a native workman, which is the 
armorial bearings of the family, wrought, I 
understand, to perfection on a slab of blue 
marble, 10 ft. square, quarried in the locality. 

Ashford demesne is laid out with consum¬ 
mate skill and taste; the avenue and walks 
are macadamised in best style; the grass on 
the sides is closely shaven, with iron gates 
erected at intervals. A large square tower, 
with a donjon or keep, has been built on a 
rising ground near the pheasantry. This 
tower commands fine views of the loughs 
Corrib and Mask, “ the Plain of Moytura,*' 
and the country eUl round as far as Ballin- 
robe, Tuam, and Galway. The banner of 
the family is seen waving on the donjon 
when they are at home. 

For a circuit of a mile or so round Cong, 
there are many curiosities in the way of 
caves or subterranean water-courses, three 
of which are immediately outside the grand 
entrance—“ The Pigeon Hole,” “ The Horse 
Leap,” and “ The Battery ”—each well worth 
the tourist’s while to explore. 

Though last, not the least attractive is the 
regal old abbey of Cong, founded about ten 
centuries ago, where rest, in a modest grave 
overgrown >vith docks and nettles, the mortal 
remains of the last king of Ireland. It is a 
disgrace to his kindred (if he have any) that 
they do not erect a tomb or monument over 
the remains of poor Roderick O’Connor. I 
would furnish them gratis with a design of a 
monument (a Celtic cross) which I think 
would be appropriate. I leave the matter in 
good hands, and remain, sir, yours faithfully, 
J. N. Gildea, C.E. 

BaUinrobe, 21st Dec., 1874. 


THE BELFAST CATHOLIC HALL 
COMPETITION AND THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —^Your issue of the 1st inst. contains 
a report of the opening sessional meeting of 
the Royal Institute of Architects, the third 
paragraph of which is entirely devoted to 
remarks upon the recent competition for the 
erection of the new Catholic Hall, Belfast. 
Misconception pervades the whole of it. The 
committee do not at all understand the 
matter in the sense the report represents; 
and, before the Institute records the minute 
the report asks, the facts ought to be rightly 
understood. At no time did the committee 
surrender their freedom to be the ultimate 
judges in awarding the premiums. Why 
was reference made to the council ? will be 
asked. Merely to hsJp the committee in 
arriving at a conclusion, the council acting 
as their auxiliaries when forming an adjudi¬ 
cation of the merits the plans relatively 
possessed, so that the functions of the council 
were simply to advise and recommend^ that of 
the committee to select and award. 

It is true the committee did not act upon 
the council’s recommendation—there was no 
obligation on them to do so; they finally adop¬ 
ted a design, not, however, for the reasons 
the report alleges, viz., ** indifferent execution 
of drawings,” “ apparent cheapness,” and “ a 
visible disregard of outward appearances.” 
The committee did not want artistic execution 
of drawings—^that was expressly forbidden; 
lines sufficient to be intelligible was all that 
was required ; and the committee unani¬ 
mously considered that the design selected 
better fulfilled the objects of the b uilding 
and the terms of the competition, and also, 
for a paramount reason, its internal arrange¬ 
ment giving a greater amount of accommo- 
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dation. People generally live within doore, 
and it is surely pardonable t6 prefer internal 
comfort than sacrifice that for exterior deco¬ 
ration. Most people will think that exterior 
embellishment is a poor substitute for in¬ 
terior. discomfort. Meantime'the building 
progresses, and, I am happy to say, is not 
wanting in ornamentation—substantial with¬ 
out being fantastic. In the eyes of the 
report, the committee have perpetrated the 
foUy of preferring the useful to the orna¬ 
mental. How truly wise the council were 
“ in abstaining from noticing it.” 

James Campbell, 

Hon. Sec., Catholic Hall Committee. 

Belfast, Dec., 1874. 

[Perhaps from one or more of the parties 
most interested a reply wiU be given to the 
above letter. In view of such a result, it is 
better, perhaps, not to give expression to any 
opinion on our part, to the prejudice of either 
side. In our last year’s volume the nature 
of the competition was discussed, and the 
remarks we made at the time seemed at least 
to be warranted by the circumstances of the 
case.— Ed. I. B.] 


ST. PATRICK’S NEW R.C. CHURCH, 
BELFAST. 

The style of architecture adopted for the new 
Church of St. Patrick, Donegall-street, Bel¬ 
fast, is the Romanesque, the chief features 
of which are the prevalence of the semicir¬ 
cular arch, bold simple details, and strong 
massive construction. In plan the church 
will consist of nave, side-aisles, large tran¬ 
septs, sanctuary, side chapels, sacristies, &c. 
The nave will be 32 ft. 6 in. wide, and from 
inside of west wall to apse 125 ft. in length. 
Across the transepts the length will be 96 ft. 
by 45 ft. wide. In the transepts galleries 
are provided, but kept back from the line of 
aisles on either side, so that although ac¬ 
commodation for between 800 and 400 persons 
will be provided by means of these galleries, 
they are so designed as not to interfere in 
any way with the architectural effect of the 
church; and, although their occupants will 
have a full view of the sanctuary and side 
chapels on entering,the church by the western 
doors, no indication of the existence of such 
galleries presents itself. The galleries will 
be approached by spacious staircases, each 
with its own external door entrance at the 
north and south transepts respectively. The 
nave is terminated at the west end, which 
forms the facade in Donegall-street, by a 
massive tower and spire rising to an altitude 
of 180 ft. The construction of the upper 
portion of the tower is very original and in¬ 
genious ; for although, until it clears the nave 
roof, it is a parallelogram on plan—^the full 
width of the nave across the front by half 
the depth—it is reduced to a perfect square 
over the roof without in any way disclosing, 
owing to its peculiar treatment, that such is 
really the case. The upper portion of the tower 
is designed for a peal of bells,and also possesses 
a chamber for one large bell up to about three 
tons in weight. The front wall of tower 
(which, under the peculiar arrangement of 
the design, forms the west wall of the nave) 
is pierced by a large double entrance door¬ 
way, enclosed by a deeply-moulded arch, 
within which, in the tympanum, will be a | 
statue of St. Patrick, 7 ft. high. Over the 
great doorway will be a deeply-recessed rose 
window, contained within three orders of 
mouldings, supported by as many shafts of 
Dumfries stone, with carved capitals and 
richly-moulded bases. To the springing of 


the arch, which encloses the west window, 
and which, it may be added, imparts dignity 
and grace as well as a sense of soL’dity and 
massiveness to the design, the height is 43 
ft.; and to the soffit of the inner order of 
mouldings over window, 62 ft. Within the 
tower, over the main entrance, and under 
the west window, will be the organ gallery, 
approached by a spiral stone staircase. The 
eastern end of the church presents the 
features of a semicircular apse, the full 
width of the nave, flanked at either side by 
side chapels. The sanctuary, consisting of 
the foregoing component parts, is separated 
from the nave and transepts by three stone 
arches—the centre one rising to a height of 
over 50 ft. from floor. The apse, or chancel 
I proper, is lighted by seven lancet windows 
arranged round the circle ; and when these 
windows are filled with figure subjects in 
stained glass,the effect will be very rich indeed. 
Rose or wheel windows light the side chapels, 
and the intention is that at a future date 
these, as well as the windows of the chancel, 
shall be filled with painted glass of a cha¬ 
racter to harmonise with the design of the 
church itself. The nave will be separated 
from the aisles by an arcade of six. 
lofty stone arches on each side, supported 
on columns of red Dumfries stone, with 
white stone capitals (carved) and bases. 
The height to the crown of arches will be 26 
ft. from floor. Over these arches is a lofty 
clerestory, lighted by a continuous range of 
lancet windows—two to each bay or division 
—in the length of the nave. The roofs 
throughout will be constructed of worked 
and moulded principals, having a semicir¬ 
cular rib, and the spaces between them will 
be divided into panels, and sheeted with 
pitch pine polished sheeting, laid diagonally 
and following the curvature of the principals. 
This form of ceiling is not alono excellent 
for its graceful effect, but is particularly 
calculated to perfect, as far as possible, the 
acoustic properties of the church. To the 
centre of the ceiling from the floor line the 
height will be 53 ft. The confessionals are 
provided for within the thickness of the walls. 
The new church will be seated to accom¬ 
modate over 2,000, allowing the ordinarily 
recognised superficial area for each person. 

The design (which was unanimously selec¬ 
ted by the bishop and the committee) is by 
Mr. T. Hevey, F.R.I.A.I., in conjunction 
with Mr. M. H. Thompson, and the works 
will be carried out jointly by them. Messrs. 
Collen Bros., Portadown and Dublin, are the 
contractors. We give an exterior view with 
present issue. 

PUBLIC RIGHTS AND PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

WATER— continued, 

TWENTIETH ARTICLE. 

Op metallic impurities in water, the most 
common is that of lead, which is chiefly 
derived from the use of lead pipes or leaden 
cisterns that convey or hold tne water. In 
the mining or metalliferous districts there is 
always need for a scrutiny, particularly where 
there are lead or copper mines. Water that 
contains more than a trace of iron is not 
suitable for domestic purposes. 

Several fair tests exist at present, well 
known to our public analysts, for finding the 
amount of different metallic and organic im¬ 
purities in water; and these analyses should 
be insisted upon by tbe public before any 
new supply of water is furnished for general 
use. To ascertain the exact amount of j 
organic impurity in drinking and potable ; 


waters, is a matter of great importance; but 
it is ^ only within the last few years that 
chemical tests of sufficient delicacy have 
been discovered for the purpose. It is 
necessary to know exactly the quantity and 
quality of the contamination, and whether 
the water is dangerously impure, or if the 
animal excreta it contained or contains has 
undergone complete destruction. 

In London it is stated the urine of the 
population mixed with about 30 gallons of 
water per individual constitutes the sewage. 
There is also the faeces, soap, and other 
kinds of refuse. In average urine the organic 
solids reach to about 3 par cent.; and in the 
London sewage it is calculated the urinous 
organic solids do not exceed 0’03 per cent, 
on an average. The maximum proportion in 
London is 8 parts of urinous organic solids 
in 10,000 parts of sewage; this amounts 
to 21 grains per gallon. 

Well water which has received one-twentieth 
of its volume of sewage would, of course, bo 
very foul; still in such a well there would bo 
I only one grain of urinous organic solids per 
I gallon. Even 1 percent, of sewage in a well 
rendeire it, if not exactly unfit for use, still 
undesirable, though this would be only 0*2 
grains of tbe solids per gallon. 

Dr. Frankland reports that during the 
month of December, in consequence of the 
Thames being in flood, the companies draw¬ 
ing their supplies from that river experienced 
the usual difficulties in delivering efficiently 
filtered water. On the 3rd inst. the Chelsea 
company supplied “very foul water,” whereas 
that distributed by the other companies was 
clear and transparent. In the water of the 
Grand Junction and Lambeth companies 
“ living and moving organisms ” were found. 
The Chelsea company’s water, however, be¬ 
sides “ abundance of such organisms, con¬ 
tained fragments of woollen and cotton 
fabrics, clots of the mycelium of a fungus, 
and fibres of partially digested or decomposed 
flesh meat.” Dr. Frankland further adds, 
“the water thus charged with faecal and other 
refuse matters was unfit for dietetic purposes, 
and could not be so used without serious risk 
to health.” 

The Vartry water in Dublin, according to 
Professor Cameron, contains only four grains 
of mineral and vegetable matter per gallon, 
and is free from sewage impurities; and yet 
it is of a deadly yellowish hue. We all like 
to see and have a sparkling water, quite 
transparent; yet it has been proved that 
these qualities are often associated with a 
high degree of impurity. 

Passing for a few moments from the present 
to the past, it is both interesting and instruc¬ 
tive to take notice of the views and opinions 
held in the last century upon certain drinking 
waters in Dublin, mostly of the mineral or 
supposed mineral classes. The reader, by 
consulting Dr. Rutty’s work on the “ MinerfJ 
Waters of Ireland,” and Dr. Lucas’s “ Obser¬ 
vations ” on the same, and also Dr. Rutty’s 
“ Natural History of Dublin,” will find much 
to amuse him on the question of the supposed 
good qualities of certain waters, once held in 
high repute in the city and provinces for 
their medicinal virtues. The natural and 
artificial analyses made by Dr. Rutty, viewed 
in the light of the present day, give rise to 
a smile, and to a suspicion that many of the 
well and pump waters whose qualities he 
extolled owed their purging properties more 
to the amount of organic solids they contained 
than to the other medicinal properties with 
which they were credited. 

Bishop Berkeley had unlimited belief in 
the curative qualities of tar water, wrote in 
its favour, and supplied the public with 
numerous cases of cures he witnessed him¬ 
self, or had on the authority of credible wit¬ 
nesses. Dr. Rutty was also favourable to 
the use of tar water ; but in his account of 
the mineral well, pump, and “ spa ” waters 
of the City and County of Dublin, he speaks 
in very high terms—at least of a number of 
them. 

Apart from these articles, we will on a 
future occasion devote a paper to the subject 
of olden wells of the city and county so rap- 
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tnrnosly described by Rutty. Though 
qnestioxiiiig many of his statements, we are 
prepared to admit that if some of the old 
wells of Dublin were kept free from im¬ 
purities, they might have continued to have 
proved very beneficial as drinking mineral 
waters, and might have superseded the use 
of some Gorman and other foreign waters. 

The following is a list of some of the well 
or pump waters at present used in the. city 
and suburbs, and the amount of solids they 
contain:— 
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Solid Matters, 
including— 
Albuminoid Nitrogen 
Ammonia 

Nitrous Add 

Nitric Acid 

Sulphate of Lime 
Chlorine 


suits. Some doctors and analysts difier 
much in opinion as to the value of hardness 
as against softness, and vice versa^ in water. 
When some of our chief towns were about 
being procured a new supply, the evidence 
went in favour of a soft water, but Dr. 
Letheby, the late medical oflScer of health of 
the city of London, made a rather startling 
statement in 1869. He stated that the use 
of soft water in a town greatly increases the 
mortality of its inhabitants, and he has sup¬ 
plied tables to bear out his assertions, in¬ 
cluding Dublin. The rate of mortality in 
this city, it must be acknowledged, at pre¬ 
sent is high, and it certainly would be satis- 


effected in other parts of the kingdom on 
waste-land estate:— 

INCIDENTS FROM ARTHUR YOUNG’S “ TOUR IN 
IRELAND IN 1780.” 

“ Mr. Martin, of Connemara, let Mr. Popham 
14,000 acres for three lives, for nothing; next 
three lives, .£150 a-year, or 2§d. an acre, and 
then 61 years at same rent. 

“The Prince of Coolavin, as well as his 
father, yrould not let his children or strangers 
sit at the royal table. On Lord Kingston, 
O’Hara, Wynne, Sandford, Mahon, and 
Cooper calling at his house, he said to them. 


- i.ui‘ O’Hara, you are welcome ; Sandford, I am 

factory to be finally assured whether the your mother’s son; as to the rest 

death-rate of Dublin is in any degree in- ' £ ^ -e ^.^n.’ 

_J 1_ i J ^ 


The Vartry, on the 20th December, 1874, 
contained 4*98 grains of solids per gallon, 
including 0 004 grains of albuminoid nitrogen, 
10*004 grains of ammonia, traces of nitric 
acid, and 0*48 grains chlorine; no sulphate 
of lime. 

Speaking of the hardness of Dublin 
waters—those supplied from the soil of the 
county,—Dr. Cameron thinks the hardness 
is due to the presence of earthy salts— 
chiefly chalk or gypsum. In several parts of 
Ireland the spring waters contain great 
quantities of magnesium and calcium salts, 
and this appears to be remarkably the case 
in the city and county Dublin, The rock 
formation of Dublin is limestone mixed with 
black shale, and it is known to buildep as 
well as geologists as calp, or the ordinary 
building stone of Dublin. 

Cresting or overtopping the solid rock 
there is a stratum of limestone gravel, 
averaging about 40 ft. in depth. Part of the 
bed of the Dodder is dolomite or magnesian 
limestone. The drainage of this limestone 
gravel supplies a very large portion of the 
well water of the city and suburbs. Some 
of the wells in the southern suburbs are pp 
plied by the drainage from the dolomitized 
limestone. Dublin well water, in general, is 
very hard, and is not suited* for detergent 
purposes. Dr. Cameron thinks that it is 
chiefly owing to its large amount of carbonic 
acid, and low temperature, that it is a well- 
flavoured water, even when it contains an 
excessive quantity of salts. In the water of 
the pump at the University Club, St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dr. Cameron found the 
enormous amount of 168 grains of solid 
matter per gallon, of which no less than 84 
were sulphate of calcium, 30 grains of chloride 
of calcium, and 20 grains of chloride 
magnesium. There were only 2 grains 
organic matter in this rather curious water, 
and our City Analyst says, he generally 
found that waters in which large amounts of 
gypsum occur do not contain much oiganic 
niatter. The analysis of St. Stephen’s Green 
water, it may be remarked, was made by Dr, 
Cameron before the determination of ammonia 
&c., in water was in use. An analpis by 
the more recent tests might give oUier re¬ 


creased by the use of the Vartry water. 
Professor Cameron is clearly of the opinion 
that the substitution of “ the pure soft water 
of the Vartry ” for the hard water previously 
supplied by the canals, has produced an im¬ 
provement in the public health. It appears 
from Dr. Letheby’s report that, the savans 
appointed by the authorities of Paris and 
Vienna, to decide on the quality of the water 
to be supplied to those cities, reported in 
favour of water of moderate degrees of hard- 
It would indeed be a sad thing to find 
out that the water supplied to Dublin, which 
has cost the citizens half a million of money, 
not a good water or conducive to the 
preservation of the health of the inhabitants. 

Soft water is extensively drunk in many 
towns, and so is hard, and each seems to have 
its advocates. Dr. Gardiner, late medical 
officer of health for Glasgow, and author of 
a work on Air and Water, stated he did not 
know of a single fact showing that soft 
water in the many instances in which it was 
brought into pop^ous places instead of hard, 
had increased the death-rate. If the sanitary 
circumstances of towns are otherwise good, 
we believe it will be found that soft water, 
free of organic impurities, and similar to 
that which supplies Dublin, is a compara¬ 
tively safe water, both for drinking, potable, 
and domestic purposes. Well water of mode¬ 
rate hardness, free of impurities, may also 
be found a well-flavoured and palatable 
water. Human tastes differ in drinking and 
eating as well as in dressing; and, apart from 
foulness, soft and hard waters are likely to 
have their separate advocates and users. 

As sanitarians, we are clearly of the opinion 
with the best of authorities, that foul water, 
both hard and soft, is the common carrier of 
contagious diseases, and that typhoid fever 
and Asiatic cholera may be often traced to 
the use of sewage-contaminated water. It is 
a moral duty of the heads of families, and a 
public duty on the part of the Government 
and local bodies, to use every exertion in 
procuring the best water the country or dis¬ 
trict can afford. If they fail in doing this, 
they ought to be held accountable for the 
lives of those whose deaths can be traced to 
the drinking of the impure water supplied 
direct from the water mains of town or city. 


“ The prices of provisions then were— 
beef, 218. per cwt. (28. 6d. higher than ever 
before); pork, 18s. to 20s.; butter, 44s. (six 
years previously only 258.); stdmon sold 
fresh at ltd. per pound, and salted at 13s. to 
20 s. per cwt.; rabbits without skins. Id. 
each. Land and wages were low in propor¬ 
tion.” 

We suppose that Connemsura is nearly as 
waste and uncultivated as in Young’s time, 
though a great portion is capable of reclama¬ 
tion, when the people are said to be starving 
from want of employment. Money was very 
scarce in the good old times. 

NIMMO’s REPORT, 16tH OCTOBER, 1822, TO 
RIGHT HON. HENRY GOULBURN. 

“ Connemara and Erris cover each 600 
square geographical miles, and together about 
one-fourth of Connaught. Were they equally 
well cultivated and ploughed with the re¬ 
mainder of Connaught, they would support 
an increased population of at least 200,000, 
who would have the additional resource of a 
most productive fishery. The possibility of 
improving these countries has been suffi¬ 
ciently explained in the parliamentary re¬ 
ports on the bogs of Ireland. The unculti¬ 
vated state of these moorlands seems to mark 
them out as a proper field for the public 
works to be undertaken by the Government. 
Though there are admirable natural harbours 
in abundance—the finest indeed in Ireland,— 
but no quays or piers ; and from the want of 
roads, the inhabitants must get their supplies 
by boats from Galway or Westport.” 

Roads have since been made and piers 
erected. Over fifty years have gone past, 
and what has yet been done ? The Law Life 
Company bought from Mr. Martin, and they 
have sold to a London brewer. The State 
should purchase and reclaim where the pro¬ 
prietors won’t do so. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WASTE LANDS. 

Our readers are aware that for some months 
past we devoted several articles to the recla¬ 
mation of our waste lands and foreshores. 
The subject is daily growing in interest, and 
is at present occupying a good deal of public 
attention, with a view to practical operations, 
which we have reason to believe will soon be 
commenced. We have only space to-day to 
give some incidents from Arthur Young’s 
“Tour in Ireland in 1780”—often before 
alluded to in these pages,—and an extract 
from Nimmo’s Report in 1822 to the Right 
Hon. Henry Goulburn. These two extracts 
will furnish interesting illustrations in con¬ 
nection with our subject. In next issue we 
may follow up the subject by a comparison 
of valuation of waste lands in Ireland with 
certain land estates in Scotland, and also 
furnish some particulars of improvements 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

New Convent of St. Patrick (Mercy) at 
Downpatrick has just been completed, at a 
cost of over £5,000. Mr. M. H. Thompson 
was the architect, and Mr. John Murphy, of 
Belfast, the contractor. 

New schools in connection with the above 
convent are about to be built, under the 
direction of and from designs by the same 
architect, at a cost of about £1,000. 

New manse for the Presbyterian congrega¬ 
tion of Carrowdore, Co. Down, at a cost of 
nearly £1,000. Mr. M. H. Thompson, Bel¬ 
fast, architect; Mr. Moore, Holy wood, being 
the contractor. 

New Catholic Church in course of erection 
at Kirkcubbin, Co. Down. Mr. John O’Neill, 
Belfast, architect. 

We understand a new Catholic Church is 
to be soon commenced (from designs by an 
English architect) at Newtownards, Co. 
Down. The cost is to be borne by Lady 
Londonderry. 

New Unitarian manse, Dromore, Co. Down, 
at a cost of about £1,000. Mr. T. Hevey, 
architect. 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT 
MEDICAL CHARITIES OF BELFAST. 

At the second sessional meeting of the Ulster 
Medical Society, held last month, the Presi. 
dent (Dr. Charles D. Pardon) delivered an 
excellent address on ** The Past Medical 
Charities of Belfast as compared with the 
Present.” The address, though dealing with 
the subject of Medical Charities, famishes 
many interesting items connnected with the 
lives of popular professional men of historic 
note, as also with the erection of buildings, 
with which the names of some of bur eminent 
architects of the past are associated. For 
these reasons, and for others of a sanitary 
nature, we think the address, as a whole, 
will not be out of place in the pages of this 
journal. In consequence of recent sanitary 
legislation, and the passing of the English 
Public Health Act of 1872, and the Irish 
Health Act of last year, the medical prac¬ 
titioner and the architect and sanitary engi¬ 
neer are brought into closer contact. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to take cogni¬ 
zance of the utterances of medical men 
whenever they treat of matters bearing upon 
topics advocated by this or similar journals. 
We need not offer any further apology for 
the publication of the interesting address 
that here follows:— 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the office to 
which you have elected me, as in so doing 
you have shown your desire to renew your 
acquaintance with old practitioners; and as 
one of that class, occupying the position I 
now hold, and standing in the place in which 
we are assembled, I cannot help taking a 
retrospective view of what has passed during 
mv years of school, study, and practice here. 
The contemplation of these circumstances 
has so impressed me with the great changes 
that have taken place in this town amongst 
the medical practitioners and charities during 
the last fifty years, that I hope you will not 
consider the time misspent if I bring before 
YOU this evening the medical charities that 
have existed here, and some of tho eminent 
men who gave their time and services to 
benefit the inmates, and contrast them with 
the modern ones and the eminent practition¬ 
ers of the present day. 

When Belfast was a mere village in com¬ 
parison with its present size—its inhabitants 
numbering some 17,000—there existed but 
very few charitable institutions, and also very 
few medical men ; but they, though small in 
number, were remarkable for talent and phi¬ 
lanthropy, as it was mainly owing to their 
exertions that this hospital owes its existence. 
Need I mention the name of one of its foun¬ 
ders, who, though departed nearly fifty years, 
still lives in the memory of many of the 
seniors among you as a bright ornament of 
the profession—a man who, though com¬ 
mencing practice late in life, through the 
power of his intellect and energy of lus cha¬ 
racter, soon rose to the highest eminence ? 
This was Dr. Stephenson, sen., who at the 
beginning of his career was a Presbyterian 
clergyman, officiating in the Ards, but on 
account of theological disputes with the 
Synod, resigned his charge; and, notwith- 
sbEmding that he was in middle life, com¬ 
menced the study of medicine in Scotland, 
where he took his degree, then settled here, 
and was soon extensively engaged in practice, 
succeeding Dr. Halliday, sen., who was then 
retiring from active business. Dr. Stephen¬ 
son, being very benevolent, attended the poor 
in conjunction with the late Dr. M‘DonneU, 
and in 1792 a dispensary was established, 
which relieved the Belfast Charitable Society 
and Infirmary from any further expenditure 
in the external department. In the year 1797, 
seeing that fever was being imported from 
Portpatrick, he was foremost in advocating a 
fever hospital, which was at once established 
according to his plan in conjunction with the 
dispensary, premises being taken in Berry- 


street, where, in the first six months, he | 
attended seventy-three patients, and was so 
skilful in his treatment of fever that of the 
first sixty patients admitted not one died, 
and out of the seventy-three only three died. 
These prompt measures having caused the 
fever to abate, the hospital was closed, and 
no institution of the kind existed until 1799, 
when a fever hospital and dispensary were 
established in West-street, where the poor 
received gratuitous advice. Dr. Stephenson 
was also one of the first physicians attached 
to the General Hospital when it was removed 
to this place. He continued to practise until 
advanced age compelled him to relinquish his 
profession, and died at a ripe age—over ninety 
years. He was always well known by his ap-, 
pearance and dress, as he w’as rather high in 
the shoulders, and always woTe knee breeches 
and black stockings, white tie, &c., which was 
the usual dress of medical men at that time. 
He was brusque in manner, but uniformly 
kind to all who excited his sympathy. He 
died as he had lived, an honour to the pro¬ 
fession, and was succeeded in his practice by 
his son, the late Dr. R. Stephenson, of whom 
we may say that his entire public life was 
devoted to upholding the dignity of the pro¬ 
fession ; and in him we found not only a kind 
friend as well as a skilful adviser, but also a 
firm advocate, and all of ns who knew him 
had often reason to be glad that there was a 
Robert Stephenson. 

The next eminent person attached to this 
institution was Dr. McDonnell, who was also 
active in the foundation of this charity, and 
enjoyed an extensive practice amongst the 
higher classes. He was a learned and deeply- 
read practitioner, with a philosophical and 
inquiring turn of mind, often risking his life 
in the search for information. He, too, has 
passed away, after attaining an advanced age. 
In his appearance he was somewhat remark¬ 
able, clothed in drab-coloured knee-breeches 
and white stockings, white tie, Ac., driving 
in an old gig hung on “ C ” springs, reading 
a book by the aid of a magnifying-glass which 
he held in his hand, with his well-known 
servant, Mick, beside him. He used to boast 
that he never carried an umbrella, and ex¬ 
posed himself to all weathers. 

The next I have to mention as belonging 
to this staff is Dr. P. S. Thompson, justly 
celebrated as a skilful and accomplisbed 
physician, who added to his medical pursuits 
the pleasing study of music, and so skiUed 
was he in it that he was elected permanent 
president of the Anacreontic Society, a friend, 
and almost father, to many among us who 
are now the seniors of the profession. He 
was also found ready to assist in difficulty, 
professional or otherwise, and his conduct 
through life, both to his brethren and the 
public, was ever in accord with the motto on 
his coat of arms — “Honesty is the best 
policy.” He, too, has passed away, leaving 
affectionate recollections of his worth. 

Another talented physician attached to 
this hospital was A. J. Malcolm, whose whole 
mind was given to the study of his profession; 
but just as he was beginning to attain an 
eminence, which foreshadowed a distin¬ 
guished future, such as he well deserved both 
by his contributions to the literature of his 
profession and his skill in healing disease, 
he was cut off; but, though dead, he speaketh 
to the pupils of this institution in the exhi¬ 
bition which has been founded, and which 
bears his name. I forbear to mention the 
names of other medical men who have acted 
as physicians to Belfast charities, as we still 
enjoy the pleasure of their society, and the 
advantage of their skill, and I hope that we 
as practitioners, and the public as patients, 
may long continue in ipossession of that 
society and skill. 

I wUl now draw your attention to another 
class of practitioners attached to local chari¬ 
ties, the first of whom I will mention is one 
long since passed away, and the record of 
his talents and experience has been but dimly 
preserved and handed dowm — I mean Dr. 
Halliday, sen., formerly an eminent medical 
man here, whose advice was sought in all 
quarters by rich and poor, high and low. He 


first came to Belfast as surgeon to the 
Cameronian Regiment, and his skill was so 
soon acknowledged that he left the army and 
settled here, becoming the consultant of the 
entire county, and was in such demand that 
he was able to fix his own remuneration of 
one guinea per mile. Of him it is said that 
he always attended a consultation in court 
dress, by way of sustaining the dignity of 
the profession, I suppose; but being too often 
called in only when the case had become 
hopeless, he used frequently to express his 
opinion of this neglect in his quaint way by 
saying, “ I am like a huntsman, always in at 
the death.” He was succeeded in practice 
by Dr. Stephenson, sen., and his son, who* 
however, did not continue many years in the 
profession, being early confined to the house 
by disease. 

The next in order is Surgeon Comins, who 
practised in this town, besides holding the 
post of Deputy-Inspector General of the 
Forces, and, if my memory serves me rightly, 
he was also surgeon to the infirmary of the 
Belfast Charitable Society. He was the first 
in Belfast who performed an amputation of 
both legs at the same time, which was thought 
so extraordinary an operation as to be pub¬ 
lished far and wide in the newspapers. The 
sequel to the operation, consisting of the 
death of the patient, was, however, not 
noticed. It is said of him that, being of a 
money-making turn of mind, he kept a flock 
of ducks at the military hospital, which were 
fed on the poultices after the patients had 
quite done with them. These ducks he used 
to send to the market, but the public havingr 
discovered that something was rotten in the 
state of Denmark (or rather in the state of 
the ducks), the secret of their diet leaked 
out, and thenceforward as long as the doctor 
remained here, docks were as a drug in the 
market. 

Dr. Drennan also was one of the first atten¬ 
dants of the Belfast Charitable Society. He 
practised here for some time, and rose to 
eminence. A great deal of his time was de¬ 
voted to this society, and I may mention that 
it was he who introduced inoculation in the 
north of Ireland. He was of retiring habits, 
an elegant scholar and poet, and the record 
of his professional attainments and work may 
be found in the transactions of this noble 
institution. 

I will now turn to one who, being every¬ 
thing to me, it will, I trust, prove an apology 
for bringing him under your notice this even¬ 
ing. Of him I will only say that his abilities 
and character were recognised and appreci¬ 
ated by all who knew him. I need hardly 
mention the name of Henry Pardon, sen., 
formerly one of the first surgeons of this place. 
He came here as staff-surgeon, having charge 
of the military hospital. As he had great 
experience in foreign service, he soon became 
distinguished as a skilful operator, and was 
for a long time one of the surgeons at this 
hospital, as also to the Belfast Charitable 
Society. Daring his professional career he 
was invariably the friend and adviser of his 
brethren, and, though he has long passed 
away, his place is supplied by his son. Dr. 
Purdon, once the surgeon of this institution, 
as well as the colleague of some who are still 
engaged within its walls; and now the father 
of the profession in the town. 

Another celebrated man was Staff-Surgeon 
Forcade, who for a long time gave his ser¬ 
vices to the poor in this town. His skill in 
operating and in treating those under his 
care was well known and acknowledged by 
all. He, too, has passed away, and left but 
kindly recollections to those who knew and 
esteemed him. Another pillar of the profes¬ 
sion was the late Surgeon D. Moore, who, 
afer being employed in the Royal Navy during 
the war with Napoleon, settled in Belfast 
when peace was proclaimed, and gave tha 
benefit of his great experience to the patients 
of this hospit^ as surgeon, to which he con¬ 
tinued untU advancing years caused him to 
resign his place to his son. Dr. James Moore, 
who combines in his person the skill of the 
surgeon with the talent of the painter; all he 
lacks is the taste of the poet. There is but 
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one more of the many eminent men who were 
associated with this charity whom I will 
mention (for to speak of all as they deserve 
wonld occupy more time than we have at 
command), and that is the late Dr. J. M. 
Saunders, who was cnt off in the prime of 
life, jnst as he waa rising to great eminence 
in his profession, leaving a void in this place 
which it took a long time to fill; and still our 
remembrance of his thoughtful care of the 
sick, and his tenderness in treating and skill 
in prescribing and operating throw a halo 
around the memory of James Saunders. But 
having had enough of those gentlemen who 
gave their skill for the use of these institu¬ 
tions and the advancement of science, I will 
now speak of the institutions themselves. 

(To be continued.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Journal of the Royal Historical and 
ArcfuBoloyictU Association of Ireland. July, 
1874. 

In the part before us we have two lengthened 
papers. The first is by the Rev. James F. 
Shearman, and is a continuation of ** Loca 
Patriciana—The Poems of Dubhtach Mac 
IJi Lugair: Prayer of Ninnius: Prayer of 
St. Mugent.” The second paper is by Mr. 
G. M. Atkinson, and is entitled—“ Some 
Account of Ancient Irish Treatises on Ogham 
Writing, illustrated by Tracings from the 
Original MSS.” As to the contents of the 
MS. known as the “ Book of Ballymote,” 
preserved in the library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Mr. Atkinson tells—“ This volume, 
though defective in a few places, consists of 
251 leaves of large folio vellum (lOJ in. by 
131 in.), transcribed by different persons, but 
chiefly by Solomon O'Droma and Manns 
O'Duigenann; and it is stated at folio 62 b, 
that it was written at Ballymote (in the 
county of Sligo), in the house of Tomaltach 
6 g MacDonougb, lord of Gorann, in that 
county, at the time that Torlough dg, the 
son of Hugh O’Conor, was king of Connacht; 
and Charles O’Conor, of Belanagar, has in¬ 
serted in it the date 1891, as the precise year 
in which this part of the book was executed. 
It is a compilation collected from various 
sources, and may be held to represent to a 
great extent several other manuscripts. It 
begins with a copy of the ancient Leabhar 
Gabbala, or Book of Invasions of Erinn, im¬ 
perfect, and differing in a few details from 
others of the same subject. This is followed 
by a series of ancient chronological, histori¬ 
cal, and genealogical pieces in prose and 
verse. Then come the pedigrees of Irish 
saints, and of the great families of the 
Milesian race, with the various minor tribes 
and families; accounts of the kings, and 
tragical death of the beautiful Lady Luaidet, 
Ac. Some of these pieces are doubtless 
mixed up with what must be regarded as 
mythological stories, and to these may be 
traced many of the characteristic popular 
customs and superstitions still remaining 
among the native Irish. It contains, also, 
an ancient grammar and prosody, richly 
illustrated with specimens of ancient Irish 
versification; and a treatise on the Ogham 
alphabets of the ancient Irish, with illustra¬ 
tions. Photo-lithograghs of these, taken 
from my tracings (ft. i., n., m., and rv., in¬ 
cluding on PI. iv. the very characteristic inter¬ 
laced initial letter of the succeeding treatise, 
the Uraicecht-na n-Eiges, or Precepts of the 
Poets), accompany this paper. The MS. 
ends with the adventures of .^neas after the 
destruction of Troy. In the MS. treatise on 
the Ogham (fol. 167 bb) the invention of the 
Ogham character is ascribed to Ogma, son of 
Eiathan, a member of the Tuatha de Danann 
colony. Ogham inscriptions are constantly 
referred to in the oldest historical tales, as 
engraved on the tombs and monuments of 
pagan kings and chieftains (see the * Irish 
Grammar," by J. O’Donovan, and ‘ MS. 
Materials of Lrish History,’ by E. O’Curry); 
and from these tales it would appear that 
•nch inscriptions contained simply the names 


of the persons interred. Thus, in the story 
in Leabhar na h-Uidhr6, as to the identifying 
of the grave of king Fothadh Airgtheach, in 
the third century, it is stated that his head¬ 
stone exhibited in Ogham characters the 
inscription— 

“PocbAD ^fnecbecb inc to 

Fothadh Airgthech here.” 

In addition to the four plates alluded to 
above, the number is enriched with several 
wood engravings. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS, LONDON. 

Thb anniversary meeting of this Society was held 
in the theatre of the Institution, in Great Oeorge- 
street, Westminster, on Tuesday eveninit; tue pre¬ 
sident, Mr. T. E. Harrison, occupying the chair. 
The report of the outgoing Council for the year 
ending the 30th November showed a very satisfac- 
tory rate of progress in the twelve months under 
review. The number of honorary members was the 
same, viz., 15; the members had increased from 
766 to 792, and the associates from 1,213 to 1,323, 
raising the collective number from 1,994 to 2,130. 
In the same time the class of students had been in¬ 
creased to 282 in place of 2.52. The death-rate 
was 24 per thousand among tiie members, and 16 
per thousand in the case of the associates, the ave¬ 
rage of the combined classes being 19 per thousand. 
Tite list of decvased included the names of Sir 
William Fairbaim, Bart., Sir Charles Fox,Sir Jotin 
Rennie, Mr. C. W. Eborall, Sir R. A. Glass, Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd, M.P., and Sir Francis Pettit 
Smith. The gross receipts were £10,000, as 
against £9,000, and the ordinary expenditure 
£7,000, in place of about £6,000 in 1873. The 
investments of surplus income and the cash in hand 
raised the funds under tlie charge of the Corpora¬ 
tion to £33,158, as compared with £30,223. At 
the date of the last report of these funds a sum of 
£11,968 was placed In .Government stocks, and 
£20,950 in nearly equal proportions in guaranteed 
stocks of seven of the principal railway companies. 
The report then referred to the various subjects 
discussed at the ordinary meeti igs, and stated that 
premiums had been awarded for meritorious com¬ 
munications to Messrs. B. B. Stoney, M.A.; R. C. 
Rapier, J. Prestwick, F.R.S ; A. C. K'rk ; G. W. 
Rendei; Major J. Browne, R. E.; W. Douglass ; J. 
M*C. Meadows, and L P. Vernon Harcourt, M.A. 
Six Miller prizes bad been given to successful com¬ 
petitors in the student class, and it was the inten¬ 
tion of the Council to establish a series of scliolar- 
sbips to be called ** The Miller Scholarships ot the 
Institution of Civil Engineers,” and to award one 
such scholarship not exceeding £40 in value each 
year, and tenable for three years, as a reward 
for the best paper written by a student, 
supposing the best paper to be sufficiently de¬ 
serving. In regard to the papers submitted for 
reading, it was stated that they were now subjected 
to a more searching examination than heretofore, 
and that, while original merit was fully recognised, 
mere commonplace descriptions of ordinary works 
were no longer acceptable. Active steps had been 
taken to extend the scope and to increase the con¬ 
tents of the publications, principaiiy by collecting 
a summary of information from the transactions of 
foreign engineering societies and from foreign scien- 
tiOc periodicals, so as to render the minutes a 
perfect record of the progress of engineering science. 
In carrying out the projected summary it was de¬ 
cided that each abstract should give definite infor¬ 
mation of engineering works in progress or com¬ 
pleted, of mining operations,of railways, of sanitary 
works, of telegraphs, and treatises of a theoretical 
character. In future it was intended to issue a 
volume of about 350 pages as early in each quarter 
as circumstances would permit. By these changes 
members in the most remote regions could be peri¬ 
odically informed, not only of what was going on at 
home, but also of every important transaction which 
takes place abroad. The Council had felt it a duty 
to aid ilie various societies from time to time estab¬ 
lished for the study of special branches of engineer¬ 
ing science and practice, by granting the use of the 
rooms for their meetings and by other friendly 
offices, and it was suggested that possibly at no 
very distant time a plan miglit be devised to unite 
still closer the tie between these societies and the 
oldest association connected with the profession— 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. The ballot for 
the election of the Council for the ensuing year re¬ 
sulted as follows President — Thomas Elliot 
Harrison. Vice-Presidents—William Henry Barlow, 
F.R.S.; John Frederic Bateman, F.R.S; George 
Willoughby Hemans; and George Robert Steidien- 
son. Members—James Aberiiethy ; Sir William 


George Armstrong, C.B., F.R.S.; Sir Joseph Wm. 
Bazalgette, C.B.; George Berkley ; Frederic Joseph 
Bramwell, F. K.S.; George Barclay Bruce; James 
Brunlees ; Sir John Coode ; William Pole, P.R.S.; 
Charles William Siemens, D.C.L., F.R.S.; Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, Bart., F.R.S.; and Edward 
Woods. Associates — Major J. M. Bateman- 
Champain, R.E.; John Head; and Colonel Charles 
Pasley, R.E. 


CORK SCHOOL OF ART. 

The animal meeting for the distribntion of 
prizes amongst the students of the Cork 
School of Design, was held on the 23rd ult. 
in the Theatre of the Institution. Some of 
the works of the students were exhibited in 
another part of the building. 

The Mayor occupied the chair. 

Mr. James Brennan, head master, read 
the annual report, which stated that the 
position of the school, both in numbers and 
efficiency, had been maintained. The num¬ 
ber of pupils who passed through the school 
during the year ending June 30, was 188, 
and there are at present attending classes 
159. A course of lectures on elementary 
building construction is now in progress. 
Twenty-eight of the students were successful 
in the examinations of the Science and Art 
Department in the second grade. Two stu¬ 
dents were awarded second grade certificates. 
Two free studentships were also obtained 
by students of the evening class. In the 
science subjects of practical plane and solid 
geometry, and machine drawing, all those 
who presented themselves for examination 
were successful, and six Queen’s prizes were 
obtained in those subjects. The report went 
on to enumerate many instances in which 
students had received solid practical benefit 
from the Art teaching of the school. At the 
Technological Examinations of the Society 
of Arts, last May, in carriage building and 
steel manufacture, Messrs. Jeremiah F. Mul¬ 
lins and Mathew Mullane got first and second 
prizes respectively. The Mayor, following 
the example of his predecessors, kindly 
offered prizes, which had been productive of 
the greatest benefit to the school, and had 
created a vast amount of healthy competition. 
The report renewed once more the complaint 
of the total unsuitability of the present pre¬ 
mises for a School of Art, badly lit, draughty, 
with a leaky roof, and rotten floors. Con¬ 
sidering the number of costly Schools of Art 
erected by other towns, surely Cork with its 
long bead-roll of illustrious names, should 
not be behindhand in this provision for Art. 
The reading of the report was marked by 
frequent tokens of applause. 

The Mayor then proceeded to distribute 
the prizes, and having done so, said—The 
very able and exhaustive report they had 
heard from Mr. Brennan left him very little 
to say on this most interesting occasion. 
He ^d a sincere pleasure, as Mayor of 
Cork, in being there that night, and in see¬ 
ing an institution like this flourishing 
amongst them—an institution which men of 
all shades of opinion could unite in fostei- 
ing, and where they could all assemble on. 
common ground and with a common object. 
He fully participated im the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Brennan as to the condition 
—the disreputable condition of the building 
in which this school was located. He cer¬ 
tainly thought its condition was unworthy of 
a great city. They were apt to be rather 
boastful about Cork—they always spoke with 
pride of what they had done in the past, but 
he certainly thought it a discredit to their 
city to see art and literature collected in 
such a building as this. He had seen ruins 
in many countries—had seen many in Rome, 
in Pompeii, and elsewhere, and he should 
say he had seen ruins that were in a far 
better state of preservation than the ruin in 
which they were assembled to-night. He 
had often been much surprised that no effort 
was made to better this state of things. Ho 
did not know whether it was only a dream, 
but it had certainly been one of the dreams 
of his life to see a Free Library in Cork, 
with a Museum and a School of Art alto- 
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gether. He thought it would be one of the 
best oivilisers they could introduce into their 
midst, and would give them a ground upon 
which they could all meet and agree. He 
might say for himself that if at any time he 
saw a reasonable prospect of forwarding this 
scheme, he for one would gladly help it for¬ 
ward, but, of course, one man could do very 
little unless supported by the voice of public 
opinion. If any such thing were mooted, he 
promised them he would do everything he 
could to assist them. With this digression 
he rs.'^umed by saying that he was, indeed, 
very proud in taking part in this interesting 
assembly. It showed they were not reced¬ 
ing—that they had among them in the rising 
generation the elements of artistic success, 
and that they might have among them those 
who might follow in the footsteps of men 
who had made the city famous tl^ough the 
world. 

Mr. J. Beale also delivered an interesting 
address, praising highly the drawings ex¬ 
hibited by the pupils, and speaking warmly 
of the director of the school, Mr. Brennan. 

Alderman Keller was then moved to the 
second chair, and Mr. R. R. Brash proposed 
a cordial vote of thanks to the Mayor for the 
dignified and earnest ability with which he 
had presided over this, as over every other 
meeting over which he was called upon to 
preside. 

Alderman Harley seconded the vote of 
thanks in the warmest terms, and said the 
Mayor had upon all occasions done his duty 
manfully, honourably, and to the satisfaction 
of everybody. 

The vote of thanks was passed with accla¬ 
mation. 

The Mayor returned thanks, and, amid 
applause, announced, as an encouragement 
to the students, that he would offer prizes 
next year as before. 


SANITARY AND OTHER NOTES. 

Anbnt tbe Main Drainage Sclieme the following 
resolution was proposed, urul, nfiersome discussion, 
carried, in the Municipui Council; but we buvc 
yet to see the results, for legion indeed have been 
the resolutions of the Corporation upon tbe same 
subject;—“ Tliut application be made to Govern¬ 
ment for a loan, not exceeding £500,000, to carry 
out the Main Drainace Works, upon the following 
terms and conditions as to interest and repayment, 
Tiz.:—The interest payable to he 3 per cent per 
annnm upon the net principal sum due each year; 
tbe loan to he repaid by tbe annual instalments of 
£6,000 referred to by his Grace tiie Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, which shall be granted year by year to tbe 
Corporation by her Majesty’s Treasury, as well as 
a proportion of the sura to he allocated by tbe 
Government in lieu of the municipal rates upon 
public buildings in the borongli of Dublin, and esti¬ 
mated at £ per annum ; the Gorernraent, ac¬ 
cordingly, to introduce and effect tbe necessary 
amendment of the Dublin Main Drainage Act as a 
public bill in the next session of Parliament wirhoot 
cost to the Corporation. And that the resolutions 
of Council of the 27ih June, lOiIi Aui'ust, ISlli 
November, 1874, and all wiher orders of tliis Coan- 
cil in relation to this matter which are or may be 
repugnant to this resolution be hereby altered or 
rescinded, in so far as they may he opposed liereto.” 

At a meeting of the Public Uealtii Committee of 
the t'orporation, held on the 19th alt., a letter 
from tbe Local Government Board was read trans¬ 
mitting order under seal determining tbe salaries of 
medical officers of dispensaries, as sanitary officers, 
at £25 each per annum. In relation thereto it was 
moved by Councillor Byrne—**That, notwithstand¬ 
ing tbe order of the Local Government Board now 
read, we adiiere to our former resolution in relation 
to the salaries of medical officers of dispensaries, 
and that the opinion ordered on last Friday be 
taken forthwith.” A division having been culled 
for, there appeared for the resolution—Aldermen 
Draper, Dempsey, Tarpey, Harris, and O'Rorke; 
Councillors Byrne, Pniegan, Reilly, M‘Cormick, 
M.D., and O'Neill (10). Against tlie resolution— 
Councillors Long, M.D., Sykes, Tickell, French, 
and the chairman (5). The resolution was there¬ 
fore declared carried. , 

Brat.— At a meeting of the commissioners the 
plana under the proposed Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway Bill to tunnel under the level crossing at 
Bray Railway Station were examined. 


A meeting of ratepayers lias been held, for the 
purpose of considering the proposed works connected 
with the roadways and approaches to the Esplanade, 
as well as other alterations in the existing highway. 
.Mr. Henry Brett, C.B., Township Surveyor, stated 
that the Railway Company, by their new Bill, pro¬ 
posed to do away with the level crossing over the 
railway to tbe Esplanade at Bray, and to substitute 
for it an open cutting, commencing on the Seapoint- 
road and passing by a gradient of 1 in 20 under the 
railway, and then ascending by a similar gradient 
to a point at the lower end of tbe Royal Marine- 
terrace. This tunnel would he very unsightly and 
objectionable. The company also propt sed to obtain 
power-over all the roadway from a point opposite 
the International Hptel across to the Carlisle 
Grounds. The length of tbe entire cutting and 
under-bridge way would be about 200 yards. Tbe 
cliief question at issue was the cutting of a portion 
of the Quinsborough-road, which, in bis opinion, 
would nut be serviceable to the township. He 
thought a better plan woald be to utilise and im¬ 
prove the ** O'Reilly Dease road and railway 
bridge to tbe north of the station in going to the 
sea, and the erection of a foot-bridge over tbe pre¬ 
sent level crossing. The chairman said it was evi¬ 
dent that people would have to go down into a pit 
and up again, if tbe present scheme was carried out. 
The following resolutions were passed unanimously : 
—1. “ That we, the ratepayers of the township of 
Bray, having beard from Mr. Brett, the engineer 
of the township, an explanation of tbe proposed di¬ 
version of tbe roadway on both sides of the level 
crossing of tbe Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Railway Company, at foot of Quinsborough-road, 
express our disapproval of same, as tending to cause 
injury to the Quinsborongb-road, obstruction to tbe 
traffic thereon, and as destructive of the beauty of 
the main thoroughfare of tbe township.” 2. **ThBt 
we, tbe ratepayers of the township of Bray, autho¬ 
rise the Bray Township Commissioners, as our re¬ 
presentatives, to petition Parliament In opposition 
to tlie bill now being sought for by the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Company, in so 
far as the said bill relates to the township of Bray, 
and do all such acts and things as to them may 
seem 6t in relation thereto.” 

Blackrock Towkship.— At a meeting of tbe 
coiiimiHsiuners, on the sanitary reports being read, 
it appeared that Dr. Cameron was of opinion that 
five pumps in the township contained water inju¬ 
rious to tlie public health. Mr. Ferguson said that 
lie had got one analysed at bis own expense, and it 
was proved that it contained water injurious to 
public lieHlth. It was determined to take up tbe 
pumps in question. A fountain was ordered to be 
erected at Williamttown. Mr. Barry advised that 
tbe sewer water from the town should be carried 
in a cast-iron pipe 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter through 
tbe railway culvert to the sea, this being a diver¬ 
gence from the present plans. He also considered 
that it was to be regretted that the original plans 
were altered, as he found an absence of the semi¬ 
circles in tbe plans as first presented to the board. 
This was, in bis opinion, a great mistake ; but tbe 
materials could be utilised in filling up the culvert. 
The other portion of Mr. Barnes’s plans were fair, 
and capable of being carried Into effect. He (Mr. 
Barry) would notenter into the question of whether 
the railway might or might not be injured by the 
works in progress. But in his opinion everything 
was feasible if dealt with properly. 

Cork. —At the recent meeting of the Cork Har¬ 
bour Board, a letter was read from the secretary of 
tbe Steam Packet Company, stating that the 
bottoms of their vessels bad become corroded 
tlirougb lying at the quay. They bad the water 
coming from the sewers theru analysed, and dis¬ 
covered that the sewage was tbe cause of the corro¬ 
sion. Some Clyde vessels had been injured in the 
same way, and the company asked tlie board now to 
take steps to have the evil remedied. The chairman 
suggested that tbe opinion of the harbour roaster 
should he got on it. Mr. Sugrue—how could he give 
an opinion on a saniiaary and engineering matter ? 
Mr. Cantillon thought the letter was a matter for the 
Corporation to consider. Tbe chairman said some¬ 
thing ought to be done about it, for the existence 
of such an evil was injurious to the port, and dero¬ 
gatory to tiie trade. On the motion of Mr. Julian, 
the letter was referred to the Corporation. 

Dowfpatrick. —At a meeting of the guardians, 
, which was specially convened for the purpose of 
considering the water supply and the sewerage ac¬ 
commodation of the town, Mr. Boyd said he thought 
that he expressed bis opinion that the committee 
should be formed of persons who were not guardians 
and not interested in the matter. He would now 
suggest that all the guardians acquainted with the 
town be appointed, with power to add to their 
number. After some further conversation, the 
question was adjourned for three weeks. 


Listowel.—A t a meeting of the anion sanitary 
board there was a warm discussion on tbe bead of 
salaries to dispensary and other sanitary officers, 
and the authority of the Local Government Board 
was questioned, and their powers to enforce their 
tlirehts of fixing tbe salaries by a sealed order. 

Tbe following resolution was proposed and carried_ 

** The board were not disposed to make any change 
in the amount of salaries already fixed by them for 
the sanitary officers, at least until they receive 
official intimation of what proportion or scale has 
been fixed (according to tbe Act) by tbe Lords of 
tbe Treasury, and also what proportion of tame is 
to be recouped to tbe local fund.” 

PAR80N8T0WN.— At the Special meeting of tbe 
union sanitary board tbe salaries of tbe sanitary 
officers—fixed some time since at £10 for the larger 
districts, and £7 10s. for tbe smaller—were again 
reconsidered, owing to the Local Government Board 
declining to sanction the proposed scale. A reso¬ 
lution was passed respectfully declining to. recon¬ 
sider the question, on tbe ground that as yet tbay 
were not aware of tbe nature or extent of the work 
to be done, and also that plenty of qualified roen 
could be bad at lower rates. Mr. Armstrong ex¬ 
pressed his conviction that tbe Local Government 
Board would send down a sealed arder compelling 
tbe guardians to pay higher salaries. Mr. Garvey 
hoped in that event tbe mover and seconder of the 
resolution would be called upon to pay the difference 
out of tbeir own pockets. 

Tull A. —At a meeting of tbe onion sanitary 
board a letter was read from tbe central authority 
in reference to additional salaries proposed for the 
sanitary officers. The communication of the Local 
Government Board stated that it was tbe doty of 
the guardians as a sanitary board to give due effect 
to the provisions of the Public Health Act so long . 
as il is in force. They urged on the board to ra- 
consider the propriety of no longer persisting in tbe 
views expressed by them on ibis subject, and adopt 
a scale more in accordance with tbe wish of the 
Local Government Board. Tbe following resolution 
was then passed unanimously “ That, owing to 
the pressure put upon us by tbe Local Government 
Board, and tbe certainty that they would, witbont 
further delay, fix those salaries by sealed order, it 
is resolved that the salaries of tbe several sanitary 
officers be fixed as followsConsulting sanitary 
officers, £25; sanitary officers, each £20; sab- 
sanitary officer O'Driscoll,£4 2s. fid.; sub-sanitary 
officer J. Daffy. £3 78. fid.; executive officer, £22. 

Wexford. —At a meeting of tbe town council a 
prolonged discussion took place on the bead of 
salaries to sanitary officers, and tbe appointment of 
a sub-sanitary officer, as requested by tbe Local 
Government Board. Mr. Hinton proposed, Mr. 
O'Reilly seconded, and it was passed—** That the 
salary of Dr. Sheridan as sanitary officer be £15 
per year.” Mr. Paris proposed, Mr. Hadden 
seconded, and it was also passed—” That tbe salary 
of Dr. Creane as consulting sanitary officer be £15 
per annum.” Mr. Paris then proposed, and Mr. 
Hadden seconded—“That the salary of Mr. O’Leary 
as executive sanitary officer be fixed at £20.” Mr. 
Hinton made a strong opposition to this proposal, 
on the ground that this officer was at present over¬ 
paid. This officer’s salary alone amounted to no 
less than 3d. in tbe pound, and he thought should 
not be added to. At the council’s request, Mr. 
O’Leary stated the emoluments accruing to him as 
town clerk were—£92 from the borough rates, £40 
from the chairman of quarter sessions for jurors’ 
lists, £20 from Local Government Board, and £20 as 
clerk to the borough court, making a total of £172 
per year. A short discussion then ensued, but it 
was ultimately passed that the salary of £20 be 
fixed, Mr. Hinton protesting against it. With 
reference to the sub-sanitary officer, it was proposed 
by Alderman Stafford, and seconded—“ That John 
Hearne (late sanitary inspector, and mayor’s ser¬ 
geant at present)'lie appointed sub-sanitary officer, 
at a salary of £20 per annum.” Tbe resolution 
passed neni. con. 

Ala meeting of tbe union sanitary board of the 
same town a petition to Parliament was adopted, 
complaining of the extraordinary powers vested in 
the Local Government Board by the Act, of taxing 
people without their consent and against their 
wishes. The petitioners considered that the sani¬ 
tary laws previous to the passing of the late Public 
Health Bill were sufficient for the purpose of main¬ 
taining the public health,and that the late measure 
created new offices and emoluments further to 
burden the people. Copies of tbe petition wgre 
ordered to be sent to every union in Ireland. 

In several onion sanitary boards, and other town 
boards throughout the provinces, considerable dis¬ 
cussions have taken place on the bead of salaries to 
medical officers, and some strong language has 
been uttered, and continued opposition to the pro¬ 
visions of the Public Health Act is manifested. 
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FIRE. 

Ths extensive stores of Messrs. Henshaw 
and Co., situate at the rere of their warehouse 
in Christ Church-place, have been completely 
destroyed by fire. It has been estimated 
that property, consisting of hardware and 
brushes, &c., to the amount of jS15,000 has 
been sacrificed. The stock and premises 
were insured. 


‘ THE COLOSSEUM. 

Ths following interesting letter appears in 
the Times :— 

Sir, —The following particulars may be in¬ 
teresting to your readers. The excavations 
of 1812 nave been filled in, many supposed 
that the ground upon which they trod was 
the level of the arena; this is now proved to 
have been a mistaken idea. At 20 ft. lower 
down has been found the original arena, 
paved with small bricks, a few feet above 
which was the Podium, or seat of the Em¬ 
peror, Vestal Virgins, Ac., protected from 
the arena by iron bars. It is of more recent 
date than the main building; probably the 
repairs of Belisarius, after the earthquake of 
486. A wall rising from the arena, relieved 
by recesses and grated windows, formed the 
front; behind was a double portico, which 
ran round the whole building. Fragments 
of marble chimeras, with long wings, which 
ornamented the seats of the Podium have 
been found. 

At the end opposite the present entrance 
a long passage has been opened, above the 
level of the arena floor, branching off at a 
little distance to the Palace of Titus on the 
Esquiline, and to the menagerie on the 
Coelian; under this passage is the drain, 
into which runs a smaller drain that went 
completely round the arena at the back of 
the Podium. On the right and left of this 
passage, connected with it, but level with the 
arena, two dens have been cleared out 27 
yards long by 5 wide, containing six holes in 
the floor, in the centre of square blocks of 
stone, and these holes are faced with bronze, 

« evidently the sockets into which metal posts 
were fixed, to which the beasts were chained. 
The first hole is yards from the entrance, 
the second from the first, the third 4| 
yards from the second, the fourth 2| yards 
from the third, the fifth 2| yards from the 
fourth, the sixth is 8 yards from the £fth, 
and from the sixth to the wall at the end of 
the den is 2 yards. 

In a gallery that runs round the arena at 
the back of the Podium, and on each side of 
the entrance to the arena, under the Podium, 
are similar holes, but without the bronze 
facings. Beyond this gallery and the drain 
which ran round the arena is a row of smaller 
dens, 4 yards by 3 yards, going completely 
round the arena; about three parts of the 
way up the back wall is an aperture commu¬ 
nicating with the gaUerv above, by which 
means the beasts were fed. 

A large piece of the wooden framework of 
the moveable arena has been discovered, in a 
decomposed state; proving, as mentioned in 
the classics, that at some date the arena was 
a moveable platform. ** The lions which 
Commodus killed sprang from the subter¬ 
raneous parts of the arena.”—Herodian. 
The poet Calphumius mentions “ the cleav¬ 
ing asnnder of the arena and the wild beasts 
rushing forth.” 

The small brickwork chambers built upon 
the arena and crossing it are supposed to be 
part of the fortifications of the Frangipani, 
or chambers under under the moveable arena, 
as they are of comparatively recent construc¬ 
tion. 

Fragments of a marble pavement have been 
found, now placed on pedestals, with scenes 
from the arena roughly depicted upon it, as 
also a section of the amphitheatre. 

The soil cleared out in the passage, dens, 
^^alleries, and just above the ground floor 
was found to be composed of mud deposited 
during a flood or floods by the Tiber, the 


composition of which may still bo seen in 
parts of the long passage not yet cleared. 
The most remarkable of these floods, which 
lasted some days, and did immense damage 
to the city, were those of a.d. 655, 590, 725, 
778.1476,1680,1557, and 1698. 

We may presume, from the nature of the 
soil, that at some early date, probably 
A.D. 555, one of those terrible floods reached 
the Colosseum, and on the waters retiring a 
great deposit of mud was left covering the 
ground floor, and filling up the various pas¬ 
sages, galleries, and dens ; and that the 
authorities, instead of clearing out this de¬ 
posit, added to it to make a solid floor, and 
used the wooden arena above. 

The Colosseum stands very low—in fact, 
where the lakes of Negro’s golden house was 
situated, so that the flood might easily reach 
it, as also by means of the drain which ran 
into the Tiber; ‘for in the present day the 
Forum is flooded by the water rushing up to 
the Cloaca Maxima, when the river is high. 

The interest attached to the present exca¬ 
vations under Signor Rosa must apologise 
for the length of my letter.—I have the 
honour to remain, sir, yours obediently, 

S. Russell Forbes, Author of 
“ Rambles in Rome.” 

70 Piazz di Spagna, Rome. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXVI. 

EXCELSIOR. 

On again ! another year 
RerolTes upon its pfrot; 

We enter It without a fear, 

And trust in Ood to lire it 

We wish good will to all our fHends, 

With greeting warm uid hearty; 

We seek to gain but public ends— 

The Nation is our party. 

On again ! for honest truth 
In every art and science; 

The ways of man are still uncouth, 

Through ignorant reliance. 

We’ve need to teach, and preach, and lash, 
To raise the public morals; 

Undaunted alwHys, but not rash. 

If we would win our laurels. 

On again !—our aims are just, 

Although they may be slandered; 

We hold a brief, and plead we must 
The cause that's on our standard— 

For Architecture and for Ar^ 

For Health and Sanitation, 

And Skill in workshop, mine, and mart. 

To build anew the Nation ! 

Cms. 


A BRACE OF DUBLIN BILLS. 

There are two bills in print and lying before 
us which are likely to attract considerable 
attention in next session of Parliament. 
They are known as the “ South Dublin 
Railway and Land Reclamation,” and the 
“ Dublin Main Drainage.” We have already 
slightly alluded to the former, but intend to 
return at an opportune occasion to its further 
consideration. The second bill is an impor¬ 
tant one, and deserves a full and fair discus¬ 
sion on its merits and the circumstances 
surrounding its introduction. At present we 
have but space to indicato its nature, as 
appears upon the face of the bill. It is “ To 
make better provision for the Main Drainage 
of the City of Dublin and the neighbourhood 
thereof, and to constitute for such purpose 
the Dublin Main Drainage Board; to transfer 
to such board certain of the powers of the 
Corporation and of the Main Drainage Com¬ 
mittee, and for other purposes.” The Cor¬ 
poration of Dublin are, of course, looking 
daggers at the impudent measure and its 
promoters.; and the “ wise and prudent men ” 
of the Town Council are determined to vote 
the public funds for “ a spirited and glorious 
opposition.” The good words of tlie Lord 
Lieutenant will be made the most of ; but 
there are judges in the land and personages 
in the city who will be heard, and the story 
of the Civic Main Drainage will be wcdl 
ventilated. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

OrtH Spaoh nr Oldew Dubliic.—T here were several open 

S iAoea two or three centuries back in Dublin, which havo 
nee been enclosed and built upon, anM In each cose a clear 
public right haa been filched from the citizens. We might 
Instance the case of Hoggin-green (represented in part by 
the present Coll^;e-green), Oxmantown-green, Su 
Stephen's-green, and others. Outside the city there were 
several other greens or open spaces, sneh as Harold's Cross¬ 
green, a remnant only of which exists. Had we a vigilant 
Corporation, the history of these enclosures and encroach¬ 
ments would be investigated, and some benefit exacted from 
their loss. In view of the future growth of our city, we 
wlM need many open spaces, and the wants of the city 
demand that our present public squares should be fredy 
opened to the entire community without further delay. 
Tolea —There would be no engineering diflacnlty in the way 
of diverting the course of this river, or providing otherwise 
for its outfall, in case of the reclamation of the foreshores of 
Clontarf. 

A Gas Consumer.—A public meter at certain defined dis¬ 
tances, and an independent examination in the interest of 
the citizens. 

Sanitas.—H e is the servant of the public as well as of the 
board, and his duty to the former in the case in point sliould 
override the latter. 

Broaostonk —From Eccles-street to the canal bridge or 
farther was formerly known as Drumcondra-lane,—indeed 
we believe the whole of Dorset-street was at one period 
known as Drnmcondra-lane. The celebrated “ Rose 
Tavern " existed In this lane, and was fkmous for meetings 
of the “ Florists’ Club,” founded by the Huguenots in con¬ 
junction witn some of our citiMns. Premiums were 
adjudged hare to the members who produced the most 
beautiful fiowera The club existed till the close of the 
reign of George II. 

An Apprentice.— Try a cardboard model, but first lay dpwn 
the lines correctly. 

J. S.—Mr. Francis Nolan, Meredyth-place, Is the Dublin 
agent. See our advertising columns. 

Cistercian Architectcrr— A correspondent will find suf¬ 
ficient details for his purpose in the work of Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe, and in the two volumes published by Mr. R. R. 
Brash, and Mr. J. J. Phillips. The monograph of Grey 
Abbey, County Down, has a series of measured drawings, 
wiih examples of buildings ontside this country. The 
chapter on “ The Cistercian Order and their Churches" in 
this country in Mr. Brasil's work is well worthy of perusal. 
R. H. A.—Perhaps on calmer refiection the gentleman mny 
see the matter in another light. Every honest man wii 
naturally protect his interests. *• Fair play is bonny plav ’ 
says the old adage, but it Is hardly fair that complaints 
shonldbepaid at oar expense in a quarter where non- 
ciprocal filing has been manifested. We have alwa}s 
evidenced a feeling to oblige every member of onr consti¬ 
tuency in an liononrable way. 

K. (London).—The paper sent was mislaid, but the matter 
you will see has not been entirely lost sight of. 

J. N. O. (Ballinrobe).—Thanks. 

J. F. (Over Darweii).—Order to hand. Thanks for kind 
wishes as to the success of onr journal. Glad to hear our. 
hints were beneficial in your case daring the recent visita¬ 
tion in your town. 


Epps’s Cocoa.—Qratepul and Comportino.— The agree- 
ab’e cliaractc- of . his preparation has rendered it a general 
fkvourite. iJ ie ; ‘nniy with boiling water or raliK. E.icli 
packet islabe e i Epps A Co., Homoooputlilc CliemistF, 

48, Threudneed'e-s: eCh, and 170, Piccadilly. Works for Die¬ 
tetic Preparation;., liiiston-road and Camden Town, London. 


NOTICE. 

Title-page and Index for our 1874 volume is 
now ready, price 2d. to non-subscribers. Can 
be had at the office, or post free for 2\d. in 
stamps. 

It is to be distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of correspondents, we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should he 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street, Dublin. 


RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDER. 


(Town.) 

8. 

d. 

(Post.) 8. 

d. 

Yearly . . 

6 

0 

Yearly . . 8 

0 

Half-yearly 

3 

0 

Half-yearly 4 

0 

Quarterly . 

1 

6 

Quarterly . 2 

0 

Terms for Advertising may be known 

1 on 


application. 


E have now landed 

QUEBEC GOOD.S 
consisting of YELLOW PINE r ST.oci.ilIy soicefed for tills 
market HKD PINE (large average . l.st -/nd. ami ;jr«l qua:itv 
.SPKUCH deals. RIUCll, WAi.M I', A->ll. and 

ELM. PIPE and HOGSHEAD STAVES, &a, all of winch we 
will offer at moderate lat^s. 

As usual, our .'^l.A rK, 

Cl.AY GOODS, 

CEMENT. 

JHONMONGEHY. and 
JUINEHY STOCKS, 

are well supplied. 

THOMAS & CHARLES MARTIN, 
NORTH WALL SAW MILLS, DUBLIN. 


MON SELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBEK, SLATE, STONE, TILE, AND CEMENT 
MERCHAN'IS, 

€7 to 73, TOWNSEND-STREET, DUBLIN. 
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ILLUSTItATION: 

INTERIOR OF ST. LUKES CHURCH. CORK. 

r ULK’S 1»ATENT EAiriH CLOSETS. 

NO BAD SMELLS. MAY BE USI.D ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT BOON TOCOTTAGEKS. 
valuable MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDH). NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectually remedies evils arising from 
eommon cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
>fren8lvc smell anisequeiu on tlic use of t he ordinary coinmudk 
lu bedrooms, hospital ward.s. Jkc. 

It Is founded on the well-kn«>wn power of Eiirth asa Deodo¬ 
rizing Agent; a given quiiiitity of Dry Earili destroying all 
smell, and entirety ])reventing noxious vnpou**s and otiier dis¬ 
comforts. The practical application of ih.is power has been 
successfully earned out by tlie present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority over tiie Water System in de¬ 
stroying all smell, tlic Earth system is more economical, b<»tli 
in ltsfii*st cost and its after-working, tlicre being no expensive 
dstem or pipes, no danger from rro.>t. and tlie product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners The supply of 
the Earlii and its removal are attende<l w iili no more incon- 
vonience than the supply ot coal and the removal of ashes for 
•rdinary fires of a dwelling-liouse 

This Apparatus can be applied to most exl.stlng Clo.S(*t8, 
Prospectuses and full information mav be obtained at the 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9. UI'PER ABBEY-STREET, 
f N ear Capel-strcet.) 

A BACHELOli of Arts and Engineering, 

Trin. Coll, Duldin, who got Honors at both Degrees, 
and who lias Imd 15 months’ experience in House Building, 
would lie glad to fill the post of Assistant County Surveyor in 
any part of Ireland Adilress •* Engineer," Office of Irish 
Boildbr, 42 Mabbot-street, Dublin. 

TMPEUISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

1 MENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND .SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., arc prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Churclies,Conservatories, Entrance Halls, and Passages, with 
proper Workmen to lay tlicm in any part of Ireland. 
Variousspecimens may be seen at tlieir Wareruoms. 

11 AND 12. CORK-HILL.DUBLIN. 

POOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

X CHINES.—These Machinesare used upon the principal 
r.-iilways of Great Britain, and are unrivalled for accuracy. 
Specimens may be seen, and evervinfonnation obtainedfrom 

H. sibthorpe'and son, 

11 A 12. CORK HILL, DUBLIN 

U NION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
by thiscompany, can be had at the price of the lowest in the 
Market,shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON, Agents for Ireland 
11 AND 12, CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 

J^ONDON PORTLAND >CEMENT. 

GEOBQE HOLMES & CO. 

Beg to inform Builders and the Public, tiiat they are 
constantly supplied with a large Stock of 
HILTON, ANDER.SON & CO.’S 
Heavytetted LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

In Bags and Casks, which tliey are prepared to supply on 
the lowest terms. 

This Cement Is largely used in the Erection of CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS, for which, from its gi-eat strength, it is especi¬ 
ally adapted. 

OFFICE AND STORE.S, 

2 AND 3 HANOVER.QUAY, 

DUBLIN. 

Just Published, Price 12i. Cd. (post free). 

C OMPENDIUM 

OF 

IRISH SANITARY LAW, 

Containing—The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1874, and 
the Acts incorporated therewith; also the Acts relating to 
Workshops, Common Lotlging-honses, Bakehouses, and the 
Adulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs. With Explanatory 
Notes and an Index. 

BT 

JOHN OUSELEY BYRNE, LL B., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

WILLIAM MAGEE, 18 NASSAU-STREET, 
Law Bookseller and Publisher. 


CNCAUSTIC, Geometrical, and Enamelled 

Xi Tiles for Churches, Public Buildings, Vestibules, Porches, 
&c ; also every de.*^‘ription of Majolica and Glazed Tiles in 
various colours for Ecclesiastical Decorations, Hearths and 
Fire-Pieces, Flower Boxes, Dairy and Lavatory Walls. Ac. 
Competent workmen sent to all parts of tlie Kingdom. De¬ 
signs and patterns supplied free of charge on application. 
Brooks, Ihomas ^ Co., Sackville-plaM, Dublin. 

CHIMN'Y A4D PIER GLASSES. 

A n extensive stock in all the new designs, 

with finest French and British Plates 

BROOKS, THOMAS & GO, 

LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

SACKVILLE-FLACE, DUBLIN. 

Q SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PHCES of the Finest 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CRESTS, and every descrip 
Uen of ORNAMENTAL WORK excuted in Marble. 

72 BLESSINGTON STREET, late of Ormond Qoat. 

important to architects, 

i BUILDERS. ENGINEERS, Ac. 

Measuring Books .. Is. 6d. A2s each 

Improved Sklk-mfjiscrino. do.2s. „ 

Auciutects'Certificate Books ,. .. 68.6d. „ 

(Improved form.', 

Ckrtikicate Books lor Additional Works 48.6d. „ 
Superior Tracing Paper, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. per quire. 

Thf. Ai.kalink. do. .6s. „ 

Best Tracing Linen, In 24 yd rolls—18 in., 15s.; 30 in. 

27s.; 36 in., 30s.; 43 in , 3ds. 
Best Double Elephant Drawing .. Il8.6d.pcr quire 
(Free from Hue marks, t 

Capital D. Elephant Cabthdob Os. 6d. „ 

(A cheap paper for Details.) 

“Continuous" Draw'ino Cartridge, in 60 yd rolls, 04 
in. wide, 308. per roll. 

The New Translucid Alkaline Tracing Paper, for 
extreme Transparency and Strength, excels all 
others. Price Ss. per quire. 

All the above constantly in stock, and warranted first-rate 
value. Terms Cash Samples on application. [4| 

THOMAS EDMONDSON, 11 Dame-street, Dublin. 

I CANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

J and upwards, on personal .security, at 0 per cent, per 
annum interest, repayable in one to seven years. No com¬ 
mission chai-ged. Apply lo Me.<s)r8. Bkvan, No. 10 Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, London, W.C- N.B.— Interest is payable half- 
yearly, and is not required in advance. 

j^^RASER AND CO., Consulting and Mannfac- 

1 turing Engineers. 16 ST. SWITHIN’S-LANE, LONDON, 
E.C., will be liappy to give information as to Sti-ength of 
Girders, Rolled Joists, Stanchions &c., and to supply the 
same, as well us Steam FIngincs, Boilers, Brackets, Socket and 
Flanged Pipes, Steel Castings. Welding Steel, W.-I. Tubes, 
Fittings, Nuts and Bolts, Fire-Clay Goods and Cement, General 
Engineering and Contractors* Plant 


To the Queen and Ro>*al Family; 

To H.R H. the Prince of Wales (.'Special Appointment); 
And to several Indian Potentates. Foreign Ooremmenta, 
and Railway Companies. 

Establislied 1749. 


J. W Bknson, 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, GOLDSMITH. SILVER¬ 
SMITH, AND ARTISTIC METAL WORKER. 

Prize Mkdalintofthk London, Dubuk, & Paris ExHiBmon 
Maker of the Chronograph by which the Derby and all 
other Races and Great Events of tlie Day are timed. 
Mandfacturt and Citt House— 58 & 6l» LUI>GATE HILL. 
West End Establishments— 25 OLD BOND STREET, 
and 99 WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON. 
watches clocks 

Cfallkindt, from 2 to 200 pns. Of all tbids,/rom 2 to 1000 gnt. 
Lever. Vertical. Church, Turret 

Horizontal, I'uplex, Caniage, Chime, 

Chronometer, Chronograph, Dining and Drawing-room, 


Keyless, Centre Seconds, 
Repeaters, Indian, 5tc 


Hall, Shop, 

Library, Bracket, &c. 


English Ormolu Clocks, designed by English Artists, and 
maiiufactui ed by J. W. Benson, far exceed in beauty thoM 
manufactured abroad. They can only be obtained at this 
Establishment. 

Fine Art Bronzes and Chimnet Ornaments, of the newest 
designs, from Continental ateliers of the highest reputation, at 
moderate prices 

ABisTic Gold Jeweli.ert, of the richest and most exquisite 
designs, with Monograms, Qrests and Devices, Enamelled in 
Colours, after Designs by the most accomplislied Artists, in 
the Precious Metals. Brooches, Bracelets, Necklaces, Lockets; 
Kings, and all kinds of bijouterie^ as supplied to Members of 
the Court and other distinguisli^ Personages 

Presentation Plate.— Testimonials of different sorts. 
Racing Cups, and Jewelled and other Boxes, as proTlde<l by 
Mr. Bknson for the Corporation of London and other Public 
Bodies, to enclose documents conveying the Freedom of the 
City to the Prince of Wales, Duke of Edinburgh. Ac Ac. 

Silver and Electro-Plate in the must recent tasliions, and 
of the most durable make. In Electro-Plate it is necessary to 
secure sound materials and a sufficient coaling of silver to 
leslsi daily wear and tear satisfactorily. No other is really 
clieap at any price, nor worth buying. 

Watches and Clocks repaired by skilled workmen. Old 
Silver, Jewellery. Watches, Ac., Exchanged. Merchants, 
Sliippers. and Clubs supplied 

Illustrated Pamphlets, with full descriptions of all kinds of 
Watches Time-pieces, Jewellery, and Electro-Plate, with 
prices annexed, sent free by post upon application to J. W. 
BENSO.N, at either of the above addresses. 

Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Plats sent to all parts of 
.he world 

480 largs pages of small type—35 illustrations. 

Just publish^, price 10s. 6d.; post free, lls. 3d. 

A MANUAL OF HYGIENE, 

il PUBLIC AND PRFV^ATE, 

AND 

COMPENDIUM OF SANITARfr LAWS. 

CHARLES A. CAMEItON. M.D., F.R.C.S.I.; 

Professor of Hygiene, Royal Col lego of .surgeons; Medical 
Officer of Health, and Public Analyst for Dublin. 

Contains full information on every sulject relating to Sani¬ 
tation, and isadai ted for the use of Health Authorities and 
Officers, and Private Perseus. It includes a complete Code of 
the Sanitaiy Acts in force in Ireland; with Notes and Com¬ 
ments thereon, and a copious Summary Index. 

HODGES, FOSTER A CO, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 



CHARLES FRANCIS, SON, AND CO., 

CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 

West Medina Mills, Newport, Isle of Wight 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY TEARS, 

POnXIiAIVII according to the Board of Works'Test 

** Brand Vectis," HIRIIllll A (or improved Roman) Cement. Both the above 
Cements have been largely used by the Home and nearly every Foreign Government. 

Bronze Medal, I DubUll DepOt-15 TALBOT-PLACE. j S'"''*’ 

^ f ALDRICH, Aobht. 


I Gold Medal, 
t Havre, 1868 . 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Large Collection of ^ ^ 

FRAMED 

From 21/ ^GEORGE REES; 

42, 43 Russell-st., 

MOVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 

(OPPOSITE DRURY-LANE THEATRE). 

N.B.—Job Lot of Oleographs suitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 
TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Clharles Turner and Son's Superior Varnishes, 

specially suited for Coach Building and Houso Decorative purposes, “ and for which we are Sole Agents for Ireland 

Also a Supply of Ciround and Ory Colours, Brashes, dkc., 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEJLM ,AI¥n COMjOUMt JWMEALS, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Establibhsd A.D. 1700. 


From 21/ each. 
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Architectural DUettanteism—Literary and 
Practical. 

HERE is a professional as well 
as an unprofessional dilettante- 
ism in connection with Archi¬ 
tecture ; and there are numbers 
of our young and middle-aged 
architects who, whenever they take up a pen 
or nse their tongue (which some of them 
very often do) in architectural societies or 
kindred ones, invariably treat ns to eloquent 
sentiments on the harmony of the spheres or 
on the Orders. Now, we are getting heartily 
tired of this kind of treatment of Architecture, 
as a branch of the fine arts. Half a century 
ago it was not, perhaps, out of place, because 
the reading of architectural papers was 
somewhat novel; but we tremble at the 
magnitude of published and unpublished 
architectural MSS. of the dilettante school 
at present in existence. Mere literary 
lectures on Architecture may be pleasing, 
aild doubtless they interest certain classes 
of amateurs and would-be lovers of, or 
patronisers of, the art; but let it be remem¬ 
bered that Architecture is no new, but a very 
old art, and that every ancient and modem 
building standing is an illustration or model 
of a good or bad example of the art. 

Architects or intended architects must be 
taught, and by teaching and practice they 
acquire the rudiments of their art as others 
learn theirs. Architects, painters, sculptors, 
and artificers learn to draw, as some of them 
leam to practically work with their hands, 
by the examples placed before them. It 
were to be desired that they would remember 
these facts when they become public lec¬ 
turers, or read papers at our institutes or 
associations. 

To convey instruction to the younger 
members of a profession, something better 
than a long talk and a tall talk is requisite. 
An architectural excursion to some good 
public building in course of erection or com¬ 
pletion, under the leadership of an architect 
who had thoroughly mastered his profession, 
and who would and could demonstrate the 
principles of his art, architectural and con¬ 
structional, in the presence of its embodi¬ 
ment—such a man and such a lecture would 
be valuable. We have not, unfortunately, 
many of such a class of men in our midst, 
yet W? have some; and Architecture as an 
art will shew a decided improvement when 
the number of such men increases. Lectures 
or papers on Architecture requiring the use 
of the black-board, or enlarged diagrams of 
working drawings, sectional views, the de¬ 
velopment of surfaces in stone-cqtting, 
groining, or vaulting, &c.—such lectures or 
papers we would like to see more often, 
to the displacement of the mere literary 
lectures. 

It is excusable for the president of an in¬ 
stitute or an association to deliver a literary 
lecture when giving his inaugural address. 
He is supposed to take a review of the past, 
and glance at the tendencies of the future 
of Architecture, besides touching upon many 


collateral points. An inaugural address, 
therefore, cannot be a strictly technical or 
illustrative one of the kind we have alluded 
to. 

During the last few years some interesting 
papers have been read in the Institute of 
Architects in this city, and during the last 
two sessions some useful papers have been 
read in the Architectural Association; but, 
in respect to the former, all but a few, and 
in respect to the latter, all but one or two, 
have been mere literary lectures, which 
might have been delivered quite as well by a 
“lover of arts” unconnected with the archi¬ 
tectural profession. Some of them have been 
brimful of sentiment and common - place 
advice; but metaphor and rounded periods, 
d la Ruskin, in the absence of the elements 
constructional in Architecture, explained and 
demonstrated by drawings or models, is of 
little essential service for inculcating a 
knowledge of the art to the younger members 
of the profession. 

We shall make no invidious comparisons, 
or point out men by namS who have turned, 
and are turning over a new leaf in architec¬ 
tural instruction; neither shall we point to 
the prominent few or the shallow many who 
seem incapable of composing a practical 
paper, or of speaking extempore for one 
quarter of an hour in an intelligent manner 
in illustration of any part of their art. 

Besides a visit to good public or domestic 
buildings in course of erection, some of our 
best workshops in connection with building 
wants should bo occasionally visited—^joiners’ 
workships, foundries, tile and terra-cotta 
manufactories, and all those connected with 
the manufacture of sanitary appliances, or 
ornamental ai^ decorative furnishings and 
fittings. It would not be at all derogatory 
to the dignity of the profession, but a com¬ 
mendable action for a few members or sec¬ 
tions of an architectural association to visit 
workshops, under intelligent and judicious 
guidance, and view different branches of 
work in progress. Foremen, managers, and 
superintendents might be usefully “inter¬ 
viewed,” to nse an Americanism ; and from 
the lips of a practical and experienced fore¬ 
man the leader or guide of an architectural 
section might elicit much valuable informa¬ 
tion, and processes and methods of work¬ 
manship and manufacture might be seen 
that would afford a good and useful side- 
knowledge, to be afterwards availed of in 
course of practice. 

The exclusive spirit in architectaral prac¬ 
tice has been carried a great deal too far. 
While protecting the profession against all 
unjust encroachments, and lifting it up to a 
higher standard in respectability, there is no 
necessity, at the same time, for architects 
to shrink from contact with workmen or 
others whose advice and assistance are essen¬ 
tial. The medical man visits poor and rich 
without distinction, and his public or self- 
respect is not lessened by his contact with, 
or his visits to, the poorest human being in 
the vilest rookery or fever-den in the city. 
The legal practitioner will plead the cause of 
best or vilest alike. The clergyman will 
visit and comfort the just man or the sinner 
alike, and none of either of the above will 
suffer one jot by their contact with those be¬ 
low, beneath, or outside them in the social 
scale. There may be no strict analogy in 
the cases we adduce, but there are sufficient 
points for consideration, comparison, and 
application. 


One of our oldest and best architectural 
contemporaries quite recently touched upon 
some of the points that relate to eur subject, 
and as far as its remarks go, we endorse 
them. Our contemporary spoke more parti¬ 
cularly on the question as it relates to archi¬ 
tectural bodies in London, though what it 
said was equally applicable to architectural 
essays in this country. 

Having for upwards of sixteen years re¬ 
presented the architectural and cognate 
interests in this country in an independent 
manner, we are determined to point out in 
future the faults as well as the merits of the 
profession. Without dictating an architec¬ 
tural opinion, we will dare to lead one, while 
still holding ourselves amenable to the public 
will. We care not for petty obstacles or jea¬ 
lousies, cross - purposes, or wire-pulling. 
Architectural enemy as well as architec¬ 
tural friend wiU get strict justice at our 
hands in his character of a professional man. 
Apart from this, however, while we will treat 
with tenderness the juvenile, still the juvenile 
must merit praise and work honestly for it, 
if he expects to get it. 

It is a mistaken policy for a public journal, 
more particularly a professional and repre¬ 
sentative one, to allow itself to become the 
medium of follies and fallacies of its order, 
or to become the willing advocate or expo¬ 
nent of shadows which have no substantial 
embodiment. We have lifted the veil lightly 
to-day from off the face of some of the 
defects and abuses of the profession; and, as 
the year advances, wo will be prepared to 
cut some cancers out bodily with the knife, 
if they cannot be removed by any less severe 
treatment. 


ALL SAINTS’, EGLANTINE, 
HILLSBOROUGH, COUNTY DOWN. 

This little church, with seat accommodation 
for about 250 persons, is a memorial of the 
late Mr. St. Clair Eilbume Mulholland, and 
his son bearing the same name, in course of 
erection by their immediate relatives. As 
the building is situated within their demesne 
of Eglantine, and wiU be a prominent feature 
in a pleasing rural landscape, viewed from 
the windows of the mansion, the architect 
has endeavoured to make it simple rather 
than imposing, and quietly picturesque. 

The materials will be local greenish stone 
for walling, with Dungannon stone dressings. 
The interior will be somewhat more ornate, 
the nave being divided from the side aisle by 
an arcade of five bays, the piers having cir¬ 
cular cylindrical and clustered shafts, each 
pier differing. The chancel arch is of two 
orders, with marble banded shafts and 
sculptured capitals. The open-timbered roof 
of the nave is a hammer-beam one, and that 
of the chancel is in section waggon-headed 
and cusped. Wall lining of encaustic tiles, 
stained glass, and a general rich but unpre¬ 
tentious treatment of the whole interior 
with its accessories and furniture, is con¬ 
templated. 

The contract for the shell of the building 
is taken by Messrs. Lowry and Son, of Bel¬ 
fast, for about .£2,000. The style is English 
in type, of the vigorous Transitional period. 
The work has been carefully designed 
throughout by an old and attached friend of 
the two gentlemen whom it is to commemo¬ 
rate. 
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THE O’CONNELL MONUMENT. 

There is a report that the O’Connell Monu¬ 
ment will be the subject of a law-suit be¬ 
fore long—the O’Connell Committee versus 
Mr. Foley’s Executors. Verily, has it really 
come to this ? Must the Centenary celebra¬ 
tion be a sham, and the conduit of shame. 
We have had scandals enough in this city, and 
wo must say there has scarcely been a pro¬ 
ject with which the Corporation of Dublin 
was connected that has been fortunate in 
its results. We say now, as we have said 
long since, had the committee during Mr. 
Foley’s lifetime exercised due prudence and 
activity, the monument would have long 
since been finished. There appears now 
little chance of seeing a complete statue by 
August next. The subscribers’ money stands 
the chance of not only being wasted in seek¬ 
ing counsel’s opinion, but probably further 
wasted in vexatious litigation. Jnst like the 
Corporation of Dublin; but why should the 
O’Connell Committee have ever been a part 
and parcel of our town council, with members 
and paid ofiicers of the latter the guiding, or 
rather the misguiding, leaders and lights of 
the former ? 


THE RECLAMATION OF LOUGH 
NEAGH. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geological So¬ 
ciety, on Wednesday evening, it was asked, 
“ How much of Lough Neagh could be re¬ 
claimed ?” when it was stated, “ about one- 
half and to a further question—“ Why not 
then do it ?” Mr. Kinahan replied—“ Why 
not reclaim the slobs and sands near the 
North and South Bulls in our Bay ?” An 
estate larger than Sir Richard Wallace’s could 
be reclaimed from the southern half of Lough 
Neagh, which would make the richest land 
from the quantity of alluvial deposit brought 
down by the Blackwater and the Upper Bann, 
while over 8,000 acres of tidal lands could be 
improved on the banks of the Lifiey. Lough 
Neagh could be drained by the Lower Bann, 
the valley of the Lagan, or the valley of the 
Newry Water. Such works undertaken by 
the State, and when reclaimed, sold in lots, 
as the Netherlands has done, would be repro¬ 
ductive and paying, employing and keeping 
the people at home. 


THE BALFE MEMORIAL. 

At a meeting of this committee at the 
Mansion House, the annexed letter was 
read from Mr. Dion Boucicault:— 

** Manhattan Club, New York. 

Mt dear MacDonnbll— I ’have year letter 
oftlieStli lilt., with its enclosure. If 1 may be 
allowed to criticise, I think the limitation of the 
Bubscriplton to £l unwise. It is too close a date 
to say that subscriptions should only be received 
up to March. 1 think I could get a round sub¬ 
scription from Australia if 1 had time, but I will 
give you £50. I have no doubt I could collect 
X500 if you will let me have ray own way ; in fact, 
give me ray head. I shall be in Dublin in April, 
*76, and 1 hope to see the statue up by that time. 
1 think a fountain like the fountain Moliere in the 
Rue de Richelieu, is a good idea.” 

Mr. MacDonnell gave notice of his inten¬ 
tion to move at next meeting a resolution to 
the effect, that the committee approved of 
separate organisations, which had for their 
object the promotion of the Balfo Memorial; 
that, to avoid all appearance of conflict with 
any other organisation, the committee do 
adjourn for two months, and that the date 
for receiving subscriptions should be ex¬ 
tended. 

Mr. John O’Duffy also gave notice of a 
motion, rescinding the resolution of the 11th 
of March, which declared that the primary 
object of the committee was the establish¬ 
ment of a bust or scholarship, and that the 
committee should make every effort towards 
the erection of a public statue, iu deference 
to public opinion, and, if the fund permitted, 


to found a yearly prize or scholarship of 
music. 

Sir Richard Graves MacDonnell intimated 
that he would move, at the next meeting, 
that the rule fixing the subscriptions at ^1 
should be rescinded. 

It was resolved to convene a special meet¬ 
ing of the committee for the 22nd instant, 
for the discussion of these propositions, and 
the Lord Mayor intimated that, in anticipa¬ 
tion of a large meeting, he would place the 
Oak Room at their disposal. 

The names of Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M.P.; 
Mr. W. L. Hackett, Mr. A. Lesage, Professor 
Glover, and Mr. Barry Sullivan (who wrote 
to Mr. Levey, enclosing a subscription of 
two guineas), were added to the committee. 

We understand that a Ladies’ Committee 
is being formed for the purpose of assisting 
in raising funds for a statue in this city to 
our Irish composer. Their place of meeting 
is at 5 Gardiner’s-row, Rutland-square. 


CIVIC LYRICS.~No. LXXVH. 

QUERIES. 

Who made oar sfleets all qiick and span, 

A pleasaro to behold ? 

Olil let US see that wondrons man, 

Or body wise and bold 1 

Who made our town a model town, 

A pleasure to walk through ? 

Oh! let who did it wear a crown 
Exposed to public view ! 

Who made our river pure and bright— 

A water fit to drink ? 

Whoever did so, gave delight 
To all who feel and think 1 

Who made our taxes light to bear ? 

Proclaim aloud, and tell 

The good news, that all may declare 
The newt is not a tell 1 

Whoever did not do one-half 
The good that’s In my verse, 

Oh! let us write their epitapli^ 

And follow quick their hearse ! 

** Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,** 

Their death will be no hurt; 

From off the town we 'll spare, and must. 

The loss of tons of dirt! 

Civis. 


WHAT IS THE EARTH’S ORBIT? 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —I would deem it a great favour, if 
you or some of your scientific correspondents 
or readers would inform me what is the 
number of miles that our planet travels in 
one year; in other words, what is the earth’s 
orbit ? It seems incredible the rate at which 
we are whirling through space. 

Geo. 

[To the above schoolboy query we can 
only give a schoolboy answer, as we are not 
adepts in astronomy, and know but little 
more of the science than what we learned at 
school. The earth performs its annual revo¬ 
lution in little more than 8651 days. Its 
diurnal revolution is said to be effected in 23 
hours, 56 minutes, and 3 seconds. Its orbit 
round the sun is elliptic, nearly approaching 
a circle. The earth moves through space at 
the rate of 19 miles a second, and travels over 
a distance of 1,641,600 miles per day, or 
■early 600,000,000 miles in the coarse of the 
year. This is indeed prodigious “ whirling.” 
Whether the observations made of the late 
transit of Venus across the sun’s disc will 
afford ns any farther practical information 
about the earth’s distahee from the sun, or 
anent the position or prospects of the sun 
itself, remains to be seen. Perhaps some of 
the members of our learned bodies in the 
city will inform our correspondent further. 
In the last century some celebrity proved the 


snn to be a body of ice. Mr. Hampden, at 
the present hour, asserts it to be a flat affair, 
and has found a number of ** flats” to believe 
him.] 


THE HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

From from the Registrar-General’s report 
for the week ending 9th inst., we find that the 
deaths registered represent an annual mor¬ 
tality of 46 per 1,000 of the population, by 
the census of 1871. From zymotic diseases, 
42; 14 children died from convulsions; 64 
by bronchitis; 14 by heart disease ; 21 from 
phthisis. The deaths from diseases of respi¬ 
ratory organi amounted to 109—68 were 
under 5 years, and 84 were over 60, including 
two women whose ages were stated to be 96 
and 99 years. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND 
IRISH MANUFACTURE. 

In a lecture on the cultivation of beetroot, 
and in allusion to the failure of the beetroot 
sugar manufacture carried on at Mountmel- 
lick a few years ago. Professor Sullivan 
attribnted the failure of it and other enter¬ 
prise in this kingdom to the want of practical 
education. He said, “ What is the cause of 
this backward state ? The want of educa¬ 
tion. I do not mean reading and writing, 
for we are not so backward in that, but of 
the practical technical education which has 
enabled the Continental nations to make such 
great strides in the last fifty years. Who of 
our middle classes in town or country thinks 
of giving his sons a real education, unless he 
intends to make a doctor, a lawyer, or a 
clergyman of him ; and yet it requires as 
much knowledge, though of a different kind, 
to work effectively a large farm, a brewery, 
a distillery, a cloth factory, a tannery, or, in 
fact, to carry on any branch of modern 
industry. They get a slight smattering 
of Latin, soon forgotten ; of French, which 
scarcely enables them to ask their way in 
a foreign town; but of modern sciences, 
of mechanics, physics, and chemistry, 
which would prepare them for work, 
nothing. In France, Belgium, and Germany 
the management of factories of all kinds 
is a profession as much as law or medicine. 
I may be told that, if we had the manufac¬ 
ture, there would be a field for young men, 
and it would then be worth their while to 
gut educated for it, as they do for Medicine, 
the Bar, and the Church. Bat why have we 
not the manufacture ? The capital exists ; 
we lend millions to English traders. The 
men are there, but they are not educated 
enou^ to know how to embark capital in an 
enterprise with safety—to take a part in the 
direction or management. Napoleon, when 
he wished to create an indigenous sugar 
manufacture, began by creating sugar schools. 
Germany, when it wished to create manufac¬ 
ture, began by schools. I have mentioned 
this formidable, but, happily, not insuperable 
objection to the introduction of the beet- 
sugar industry into Ireland—an objection 
not before put forward—not for the purpose 
of retarding so desirable an event, but to 
suggest caution and due consideration, and 
by exposing our inexperience and want of 
knowledge, to prevent another hasty and 
bungling experiment being tried, which 
might postpone for another generation the 
establishment of this desirable industry.” 


Newspaper Propkhty. — Saunflers*s News^ 
Lettery one of the oldest daily newspapers in 
Duldiii, was put up for public sale since our last 
issue, hut no offer was made for the purciiase, either 
in respect lo the copyri)>ht, or for the stock, plant, 
or machinery. It is still carried on by the pro¬ 
prietors, who are ready to entertain any private 
iieaotiatinn for its purchase. Some years u;;o it was 
one of the best newspaper estates in tins city, and, 
if the truth would be known, it is still a better 
property than some other of our daily journals. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 

SAMUEL ROBEBTS, BUILDER. 

In the death of Mr. Samnel Roberts, the 
bnilding trade of Dublin loses one of its 
oldest members. As an established builder, 
the deceased was upwards of half a century 
in the trade. One of his earliest premises 
was in South Richmond-street, where as 
“ Carpenter and Builder” he was known as a 
young practitioner of considerable {Promise 
and industry. As yews grew and contracts 
increased, Mr. Roberts obtained and main¬ 
tained the reputation of doing conscientious 
work. During the last forty years he carried 
through extensive bnilding contracts in 
Dublin and the provinces, and more particu¬ 
larly since his removal to the Appian Way, 
off the Donnybrook-road, where between 
twenty and tlurty years ago he erected a 
residence and extensive workshops. The 
neighbourhood of the Appian Way is greatly 
changed in appearance since Mr. l^berts 
first settled down there; and Donnybrook- 
road, which had but few houses at the city 
end, is now almost completely built upon. 
The deceased was a good employer, and very 
particular as to the class of hands he em¬ 
ployed. He hated drunkenness, and was a 
determined enemy to it and smoking, and 
was often known to discharge workmen whom 
he found, when at their work, indulging in 
the latter practice. Many anecdotes could 
be related of his good qualities and peculi¬ 
arities of character. He might be truly said 
to be a representative of the good old school 
of Dublin builders who would not turn out 
bad work to save expense, but would rather 
suffer a loss than that the work should not 
be properly performed. Mr. Roberts was of 
the Quaker persuasion, and hale, healthy, 
and active in his duties, and for a number of 
years never ceased to continually visit and 
inspect all the works of his in progress in 
town and country. In stature he was rather 
under size, and in garb and personal 
appearance and quick step he riveted the 
attention of many. He invariably for many 
years wore a white beaver, rather inclining 
to brown, and many were the queries put 
from friend to friend whose path he crossed 
while on his daily business rounds, “ Who is 
that little gentleman in the white hat.” 
There is a lesson to be learned by all young 
builders from the life of the late Samuel 
Roberts; may they evidence the same in¬ 
dustry and honesty in doing good building 
work like him, and die respected and regret¬ 
ted. The deceased died on the 3rd inst., at 
his late residence, 1 Appian Way, in his 75th 
year, and his remains were interred at the 
Friends* Cemetery, Temple Hill, Blackrock. 


PHILIP DIXON HARDY, AUTHOR, PRINTER, 
PUBLISHER, AND BOOKSELLER. 

Mr. Philip Dixon Hardy, who expired at 
the age of 81, at his residence, 2 Frankfort- 
place. Upper Rathmines, on the first day of 
this year, was, probably, the oldest represen¬ 
tative of the printing and publishing trade 
of Dublin. His name is connected with the 
early efforts made in this city to establish 
and carry on a cheap periodical publication. 
Some time previous to 1830, Mr. Hardy was 
an established printer at 8 Cecilia-street, 
having a private residence at 87 Stephen’s- 
green, North, where he continued to live for 
several years, and afterwards at Richmond- 
place. North, near the O’Connell Schools. 

About 1830-1, he printed and published 
some literary ventures, among which were 
the National Magazine^ a monthly periodical, 
in which some of Carleton’s and other of 
our novelists’ and poets’ first productions 
appeared. After tne publication of the 
first, and a few numbers of the second, 
volumes of the original Dublin Penny 
Journal, by John S. Folds, Bachelors’-walk, 
the periodical passed into the hands of Mr. 
Hardv, and was conducted by him till its 
cessation in 1836. Four volumes were all 
that appeared when that most useful and 
now valuable publication ceased to exist. 
The volumes of the Dublin Fenny Journal 


are now getting very scarce, and are eagerly 
bought up by antiquarians and archseological 
writers, and annual visitors to this country. 
These volumes are a storehouse of antiqua¬ 
rian and legendary lore connected with our 
old castles and abbeys, of which they con¬ 
tain numerous illustrations. 

After canying on business for several 
years in Cecilia-street, Mr. Hardy removed 
to large premises in Upper SaokvlUe-street, 
between the Gresham Hotel and Gregg’s- 
lane. Here he carried on the publishing as 
well as the bookselling trade for some years, 
in connection with his son, under the title of 
“ Philip Dixon Hardy and Son.” He, how¬ 
ever, retired from the trade here upwards 
of fifteen years ago. Mr. Hardy was the 
author of various works of religious bearing, 
apart from his contributions to the publica¬ 
tions which he conducted or issued. We are 
not aware of any large or exhaustive volume 
bearing his name. He was a man of active 
business habits, small in stature, strong, and 
sometimes extreme in religious views, mixed 
but little in politics, but for some years took 
much interest in the success of religious 
societies and similar organisations. 

Though for long years connected with the 
printing trade, we are are unable to say, as 
we write, whether Mr. Hsrdy was himself 
originally a printer or not. In the Dublin 
Directory, of 1818, the name of “ Philip 
Dixon Hardy, wine merchant, 20 Great 
Longford-street,” appears, but whether it is 
that of the deceased or of his father, we can¬ 
not say. Our subject could be only in his 
24th or 25th year at that date. This apart, 
the career and engagements of the late 
Philip Dixon Hardy entitle him to more 
than a mere passing notice, and we may be 
enabled at a future opportunity, of doing 
justice to the memory and merits of the 
versatile octogenarian who has just passed 
from our midst. 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

PRIZES IN GLASS OF DESIGN. 

The following is the report on the sketches 
submitted by the members of the Class of 
Design:— 

“ Havinff carefully examined these designs, we 
have decided upon awarding the first place to Mr. 
Robert Browne, for the great number of his draw- 
iritfs, and the thought and originality displayed in 
them. We award the second place to Mr. T. H. 
Luintfield, principally on account of his beautiful 
dediaii for a rose window in the Italian-Gothic 
style. It affords us much pleasure to be enabled 
to hear leHiimony to the general excellence of the 
desiaiis submitted. They afford very gratifying 
evidence of the talent and Industry of the members 
of the cIusH, and warrant us in anticipating a still 
hie her degree of excellence in the work of the pre¬ 
sent session. ** W. M. Mitchbll, 

“T. Dbbw.” 

The treasurer of the Association was 
authorised to hand Mr. Browne 2^ guineas 
as prize for his sketches. 


PROGRESS IN BELFAST. 

In a recent issue of the local News-letter there 
appeared an article descriptive of some new 
buildings in progress, from which we glean 
a few particulars:— 

Day after day the old landmarks are dis¬ 
appearing, and palatial piles, which attract 
the notice and admiration of all, rise from 
their ruins. This is a remarkable feature in 
our town’s growth, and one that attests the 
solidity of its prosperity, as well as the cul¬ 
tivation of the finer arts in our midst. The 
character of the buildings will give a visitor 
a pretty accurate conception of the taste and 
culture of the people of any community. 
Architectural display is a conspicuous out¬ 
come of art education; and, in Belfast, ** those 
who run may read ” of the diffusion of its 
best principles, and the impress it has made 
on the public sentiment. We have frequently 
to record the completion of new structures 
which would be a credit to any city in the 


empire, and there appears to be a good cata¬ 
logue of occasions for the repeated discharge 
of the same duty in the future. The town 
extends with great rapidity, and offices and 
warerooms are ousting everywhere within a 
considerable radius of the central portions 
the domesticated citizen, whose interests 
must succumb to the necessities of enlarging 
business and manufacturing enterprise. 
Among the many instances of this, we would 
more particularly allude to the 

new building in donbgall-square, 

in the course of erection for the firm of 
which Mr. John Prestbn is the head. It 
has risen in what may truthfully be termed 
the linen district of the town. It forms 
the angle of Donegall-square and Adelaide- 
place, is five storeys high, measuring some 
60 ft. The front portion in the squsure 
is intended for the linen warehouse proper, 
and the rear portion for flax stores. There 
is a frontage m Donegall-square of 80 ft., in 
Adelaide-place of 136 ft., and in Adelaide- 
lane, which runs parallel with the square and 
at right an^es to Adelaide-place, the frontage 
is 104 ft. The building is designed in the 
Italian style of architecWe, and is singularly 
graceful in its outline. The walls are of red 
and white Scotch freestone. The architect is 
Mr.Lanyon, and the contractor Mr. J. Henry. 

improvements in north-street. 

An improvement of the right kind, and 
one long desired, has been commenced in 
North-street. Mr. M*Ginness having become 
possessed of the house No. 3, resolved to re¬ 
construct it on a more commodious principle. 
By an arrangement with the town council, 
who purpose having the entire street widened 
in the course of time, he had the frontage of 
his new establishment set back some 8} ft. 
This will be a considerable advantage in a 
street admittedly much too narrow for the 
immense traffic which daily flows through it. 
The adjoining premises, which are owned by 
the Belfast Banking Company, and which 
now form a jutting-out corner, will also bo 
taken down and rebuilt on the same line as 
Mr. M^Ginness’s The present new building 
contains a large shop and house, with exten¬ 
sive store in rere, reached by a gateway from 
the street. The erection is four and a-half 
storeys high, and presents quite a handsome 
ornament^ appearance. The front elevation 
is composed of red Dundonald freestone, the 
cornices and window-dressings being of Dun¬ 
gannon stone—red and white. Tke massive 
plinths and shop window cills are of polished 
Newry granite. The style of architecture is 
Italian, treated lightly and elegantly. 
Wrought and polished Dungannon stone 
pilasters a^nd columns with carved capitals 
support arched window-heads, having key¬ 
stones with carved enrichments, the latter 
supporting a bold moulded string-course at 
height of each storey. The main comice at 
eave is supported by moulded dentils, and is 
to be surmounted by a stone parapet and 
gablet, having a triple-light window with 
carved finial on apex. Mr. Alexander 
McAlister, Chichester-street, is the architect; 
Messrs. P. and M. Nolan, of Great Victoria- 
street, contractors. 

lombard-street. 

Active operations have recently been com¬ 
menced in Lombard-street, adjoining the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund Insurance building, 
for the erection of premises for the English 
and Scottish Law Life Assurance Associa¬ 
tion, to cover a frontage of 82 ft., and to be 
constructed so as to form a single design 
conjointly with shops and offices for Messrs. 
Johns, Hewitt, and Johns, which will have a 
frontage of 40 ft. The ground floor will con¬ 
sist of two large shops, and will be constructed 
entirely of finely-chiselled grey Dalbeattie 
granite. The upper floors be occupied 
as solicitors’ and insurance agents’ offices. 
The whole of the building will be fireproof, 
the floors being formed of rolled-iron girders 
and joists filled in with concrete. The archi¬ 
tects are Messrs. Thomas Jackson and Son, 
Corn-market; and the contractor is Mr. 
William M'Cammond, Antrim-road. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CONDENSED PEAT f UEL. 

TO THE EDITOB OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —A mine of wealth lies in store for 
Ireland in the fabrication, when judiciously 
realised, of condensed peat fuel. It requires, 
when made, to be made cheaply, or not at 
all. I am myself convinced that the thing 
may be done, but practice alone can supply 
the test. We fli'st, I submit, require a cheap 
excavator worked by wind or steam, the turf 
to be then raised on an endless tissue or by 
means of wheels with floats, then precipitated 
on projecting iron stabs so arranged as to 
insure efiective disintegration. The disinte¬ 
grated peat should be shot into pervious 
trays, placed in drying rooms, and, when 
dry, compressed between rollers to the de¬ 
sired extent. Automatic machinery might 
be constructed, as I believe, so as cheaply to 
compass these results. The drying rooms 
could be heated by a turf furnace, the fire at 
one end, a tall chimney insuring draught at 
the other, the products of combustion other¬ 
wise (due precautions being followed) allowed 
to escape amid the drying turf. Moist turf 
is more or less available as fuel in dose 
furnaces. 

Henrt MacCormag, M.D. 
Belfast, 4th Jan., 1875. 

RECLAMATION OF FORESHORES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —Observing that in your journal you 
have been placing before your readers the 
importance of the redaiming of the fore¬ 
shores, allow me space for a few remarks on 
the subject, which I shall combine with the 
utilisation of the sewage of large towns, as I 
consider they ought to go hand-in-hand, and 
are certainly amongst the most important 
public questions of the day, bearing on the 
general prosperity of .the coimtry, affecting 
ns sanitary, commercial, and agricultural 
interests; and from the benefit which would 
result from their being properly carried out, 
the country might shortly become self-sup¬ 
porting, having all the elements within itself 
for that purpose, if properly and fully taken 
advantage of. Admitting, therefore, that 
these are national questions, every member 
of parliament ought to be pledged to support 
the immediate redamation of all tidal and 
slob lands, as, since the passing of the Fore¬ 
shores Act of 1866, the duty of reclaiming all 
such devolves upon government, excepting 
those proprietors holding special charters, 
who, at the same time, ougnt to be called 
upon to operate on their privilege, or hand it 
over again to government for that purpose, 
in order that the nation may have the full 
benefit of dl its resources; also, every city 
corporation ought to be urged to direct their 
attention to the proper disposal of the sewage 
dischsurged from the drains, that the health 
of the inhabitants may not be injuriously 
affected thereby, and all matter available for 
manurial purposes should be collected, in 
order that it might be restored to the soil, 
instead of running as at present to waste, be¬ 
sides polluting the rivers and generating 
disease, thereby being a loss instead of a profit 
to the country at large; whereas, if proper 
measures were adopted, together with the 
aids which chemist^ has now placed in our 
hands, it might easily as well as profitably be 
manufactured into a portable manure, and 
thereby save an immense amount of money 
from being sent out of the country for foreign 
fertilizers, besides be a great addition to our 
native industry as well as a sanitary measure 
calculated .to benefit the ^health of the popu¬ 
lation. 

Various attempts have been made both in 
London and Edinburgh to manufacture the 
sewage into a portable manure, which has not 
met with the success expected; but this has 
arisen from the principle upon which the 
common sewers are constructed, and not on 
the chemical treatment applied. The evil 
seems to proceed from the large quantity of 
water discharged along with the manurial 


matter, especially during wet weather; this 
might easily be overcome by having a double 
set of sewers—the one to convey the clean 
water which falls from the heavens upon the 
houses and streets, and might be made to 
run into those at present in use—and another 
section be constructed of glazed materials, 
into which the ’deposits from water-closets 
and only offensive matters hurtful to health, 
while at the same time useful for manufactur¬ 
ing into manure be admitted, the discharge 
of which should be at a point where a manu¬ 
factory could be established for its proper 
manufacture into a portable form suitable for 
applying to the soil. This principle has been 
successfully carried out by Mr. William 
Menzies, Deputy-Surveyor of the Woods and 
Forests, Windsor, who has applied it to the 
town and castle there, as well as at Welling¬ 
ton College and several other large institu¬ 
tions which are under his supervision, and I 
have no doubt that, if the same principle was 
applied to large cities it would be equally 
successful. It is admitted on all hands that 
it is high time something was done to prevent 
the sewage of cities entering open rivers in 
the manner it is doing at present, particularly 
such as are under the influence of the tide ; 
the matter discharged is bad enough when 
it enters the river, but its deadly effects on 
the health of the neighbourhood are aggra¬ 
vated tenfold from being carried up and 
down by the flow and ebb of the tides, and I 
think it is reasonable to suppose that a very 
great deal of fever and diphtheria is propa¬ 
gated thereby. 

It has of late been strongly advocated by 
some to adopt the dry-earth closet system, 
which, where practicable, is no doubt the 
best way of disinfecting, but can only be 
made available for small holdings, owing to 
the amount of labour necessary for working 
it; so that for large cities, the water-closet 
system is in all respects the best, as there is 
no carriage so cheap as water, which is also 
a good enough disi^ectant for all the time 
required, but there ought only to be as much 
used as to convey it to its outlet, and the 
profit of manufacture might be secured by 
that same water being only such as would be I 
of some use for ma^g manure, which is 
quite practicable in the system I have re¬ 
ferred to as being in operation at Windsor 
and elsewhere, which is well worth the atten¬ 
tion of town councillors and all interested in 
the purification of rivers. 

Situated as your city is, at the mouth of a 
tidal river opening into a bay of the sea, I 
know no place better adapted for immediate 
benefit in all respects from reclamation, as 
whatever land was added along the wharfs or 
city boundaries could at once bo made to 
yield a good return for the money expended 
in the way of wet-dock accommodation, or 
for building warehouses iu connection with 
the trade of the harbour, also by covering up 
the slob to low-water mark by buildings, 
where available, and the remainder in arable 
land for CTowing crops, it would materially 
add to tne health of the city, as slob, like a 
sponge, imbibes the sewage matter brought 
from the town drains, and gives it off again 
in poisonous gases during the exposure to 
the sun’s rays when laid bare by the ebb 
tide. 

With regard to the reclamation of the 
tidal wastes along our rivers, together with 
the foreshores, which are at present coated 
deeply with mud, every effort ought to be 
made to utilise the same as speedily as 
possible, as, owing to the great rise which 
has taken place within the last seven years 
in the price of labour, a considerable extent 
of land has been thrown out of cultivation, 
and turned into pasturage, which is still 
going on increasing, particularly on strong 
soils and such as are not favourably situated 
for market and climate, as the expense of 
labouring such exceeds its productive powers 
to yield a profit for the capital expended 
thereon, and unless counteracted—which I 
think can best be done by using the means I 
am advocating—must very soon tell against 
the prosperity of the country. Seeing that 
laying down to grass reduces the employ¬ 


ment of the population—which in its train 
must bring stagnation of trade and manu¬ 
facture,—we have therefore in this a good 
reason for directing the attention of our 
legislature to such an important subject, as 
by reclaiming the alluvial deposits of mud 
along our tidal rivers—which have long been 
rendered fertile through the impregnation of 
sewage matter flowing for ages from towns 
situated along their banks, together with 
vegetable and animal matter prc^uced from 
decayed sea weed, shells, Ac.,—we would 
make up the deficiency and gain advantage 
in many ways, such as having the richest of 
land added permanently to our acreage, ren¬ 
dered still more valuable by possessing natu¬ 
rally the very best climate tne country can 
produce, owing to its proximity to the sea, 
being therefore at once suitable for growing 
all khids of grain and green crops, thereby 
also encouraging native industry and saving 
importation of grain from foreign countries. 
The amount of wastes of this class available 
for reclamation along the rivers of Great 
Britain and Ireland is something enormous 
—in your country perhaps most on the banks 
of the Shannon; here upon the River Forth, 
where the deposit of mud is veir deep and 
rich, from sewage matter flowing from nume¬ 
rous towns as well as the drainage from the 
Ochil Hills, which is very extensive, and, 
being constantly covered with sheep, large 
accumulations of fertilising matter are con¬ 
tinually flowing into its bed. A very small 
portion of this river has as yet been re¬ 
claimed ; but if it was gone into thoroughly, 
it is calculated that on a distance of twelve 
miles, embracing both sides of the river, 
10,000 acres are at present available. 

What a field of enterprise here alone, 
giving one an idea of the vast resources 
which, after being reclaimed by government, 
ought to be sold to practical men, binding 
them to make it arable, so that its capabili¬ 
ties would be developed for the national 
good! Also, what a source of income is 
lying dormant, when we consider that the 
average yearly produce of this class of land 
is worih upwards of .£10 per acre, indepen¬ 
dent of the minerals, which are very abun¬ 
dant, being full of iron and coal. 

Another benefit to be derived from the 
embanking of rivers is, that the navigation 
is improved thereby, as by narrowing the 
boundary the channel is deepened; besides, 
the mud which is now depositing itself where 
already there is too much, would by that 
process be carried further down, and cover 
the sandy wastes at present not worth re¬ 
claiming; so that if the best means were 
now used which the science and engineering 
skill of the day can command, they would at 
some future period also become profitable to 
reclaim. Let us hope, therefore, that no 
more time will be lost in adding to the 
acreage of the country all that is at present 
available, seeing that the sooner such a 
desirable object is carried out the more 
profitable in every respect will be the result. 

Chas. Rintoul. 

Kingston Farm, North Berwick, 

7th January, 1875. 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

A GENERAL meeting of the Academy was 
held at their house, 19 Dawson-street, on 
Monday evening. 

Dr. Stokes, President, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Dr. E. P. Wright, on be¬ 
half of John Rhys, Esq., of Rhyl, read a 
paper on Ogham Inscriptions, in the course 
of which Mr. Rhys said he conjectured that 
some, perhaps most, of the British Oghams 
are of the fifth and sixth century, and if Dr. 
Ferguson’s recent examination of the Loug- 
hor altar should prove confirmatory of his 
(Mr. Rhys’) guessings of the inscriptions on 
it, they might say that they had at least one 
instance dating before the departure of the 
Romans from Britain. One or two of the 
Oghams might possibly have been cut in the 
eighth or ninth century; they are on the 
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Llanarih or Caldy Island stones. As to 
Irish Oghams, he would regard those written 
like the British as older than those 
which are to be read inyersely or contain 
abbreviations and intentional puzzles. While 
maintaining that the names in Irish inscrip¬ 
tions are real names, he did not for a 
moment wish to conceal the fact that some 
of them are highly enigmatic, but some of 
tbig description will turn out to be bad 
readings perhaps. The origin of Ogham 
writing is still mdden in darkness. Did the 
West Britons borrow the germ of the system 
from Rune-writing nations, or vice versa f or 
were they to regard Runes and Oghams as 
of indep^dent growth f These were ques¬ 
tions which still remained to be solved, and 
the cryptic tunes of Scandinavian nations 
seem to be too late to assist us in answering 
them, though they betray a great similarity 
of principle. 

Dr. E. W. Davy read a paper on ** Some 
Newly Observed Properties possessed by 
certain Salts of Fulminic Acid.^’ 

The Secretary, (for Dr. Doberck) read a 
paper on ** The Orbit of Comet 1, 1845.'’ 

The Secretary announced a number of 
donations of books; also a chalice of silver, 
fragments of a cup of white metal, and four 
brooches of silver gilt, all found in Septem¬ 
ber, 1868, in the Fort of Reerasta, near the 
village of Ardagh, county Limerick, and de¬ 
posit in the Museum of the Academy, by 
Mr. W. L. Joynt, Crown Solicitor to the 
Treasury, on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The thanks of the Academy were voted to 
the donors. 

The following were elected as members :— 
Robert Atkinson, LL.D.; W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
LL.D.; Edward Hamilton, M.D.; Arthur 
Hill, Cork ; John G. MacCarthy, M.jP., Cork; 
J. J. O’Callaghan ; George H. Porter, M.D.; 
Emerson Reynolds, M.D. 


ADDRESS AND PRESENTATION TO 
ROBERT COCHRANE, ESQ., C.E. 

On Wednesday, 6th inst., a number of Mr. 
Cochrane’s friends assembled at the Down- 
shire Arms Hotel, Banbridge, for the purpose 
of congratulating him upon his recent ap¬ 
pointment to an important position under the 
Board of Public Works, and to present him 
with a farewell address on severing his con¬ 
nection with the County Down. Robert 
McClelland, Esq., J.P., Chairman of Town 
Commissioners, occupied the chair. The 
chairman said—“ I have much pleasure in 
presiding at this meeting, at your request, 
and to be the medium of conveying to our 
respected townsman and worthy officer, Mr. 
Cochrane, our feeling of regret at losing one 
who has made many friends, and endeared 
himself to all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. As a public officer in connec¬ 
tion with the town commissioners, I have 
much pleasure in bearing testimony to his 
efficiency and usefulness in the improvement 
of the town. It is, however, a matter of 
satisfaction for us to know that our loss will 
be his gain; that by his abilities and business 
habits he has obtained a higher and much 
more lucrative position than he held here. 
His talents could not be hid, and have not 
been unobserved, and are now to be trans¬ 
ferred to a more extensive field of usefulness. 
I am sure all here wiH join me in wishing 
him success and prosperity.” The chairman 
then read the address to Mr. Cochrane, and 
presented to him, on behalf of the subscri¬ 
bers, a handsome gold watch and chain, with 
suitable appendages. Before the proceedings 
terminated, a cordial vote of thanks was 
conveyed to the chairman for his kindness in 
presiding; and, in response, Mr. M‘Clelland 
expressed the gratification he felt at taking 
part in any meeting that had for its object 
the advancement of Banbridge, or the 
honouring of its townspeople. In addition 
to the Town Surveyorship of Banbridge, Mr. 
Cochrane held a similar appointment for 
Dromore, and also that of Assistant County 


Surveyor for the Banbridge district in county 
Down, and acted as enraeer and surveyor 
for the extensive county Down estates of the 
Earl of Clan william, and the Trustees of the 
late General Meade. He commenced his 
professional career under Henry Smyth, Esq., 
C.E., Fellow of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, of Downpatrick, and 
studied at Queen’s College, Belfast. His 
recent appointment was the result of an open 
competitive examination, conducted by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, extending over 
ten days—Mr. Cochrane taking first place. 
He is now attached to the Architect’s Depart¬ 
ment of the permanent staff of the Board of 
Works, and is in charge of the western dis¬ 
trict, comprising the counties of Galway, 
Mayo, Roscommon, and Sligo—Athlone being 
the head-quarters of the district. 


PUBLIC RIGHTS AND PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

ADULTERATION OF MILK. 
TWENTY-FIRST ARTICLE. 

Wholesome and nutritious food and drink 
are as necessary for the sustentation of life 
or the preservation of health as pure air; 
and this being so, it is the duty of the legis¬ 
lature to frame such laws, and enforce them, 
as will put a stop to all adulteration practices, 
to the injury of poor and rich. If adultera¬ 
tion is in any sense needful, the adulterated 
article should be labelled as a mixture, and 
its components stated. Unfortunately the 
food and drink of the poor is subject to a 
variety of the most pernicious methods of 
adulteration, amounting, in fact, to absolute 
and wholesale poisoning betimes. 

Leaving aside for the present articles of 
solid food, we will alludo to a substance that 
is both a food and a drink. Milk is the first 
and most important article of human diet. 
We are all more or less dependent, when we 
enter the world, upon our mothers’ mUk, or 
that of other animals. Outside ourselves, 
however, the milk of the cow is the principal 
article of diet for the infant young, and its 
purity ought to be unquestionable. It is 
scarcely necessary here to enter into t!)ie 
subject of the components of human milk, or 
furnish the results of different analyses that 
have been made. These analyses vary much, 
and it is scarcely to be wondered when we 
consider the simple tastes of the brute crea¬ 
tion in comparison with those of men and 
women kind. A change in food of cattle 
continued for any length of time will also 
create a change in the quantity or quality of 
the milk. It must be so also with the human 
kind. 

If we would at all advise here on the head 
of parental duty, it would be to advise poor 
and rich mothers, if in health, to suckle teeir 
own children, and to partake themselves of 
wholesome and nutritious food, and to be 
very sparing in the use of spirituous drinks, 
except ordered by a respectable medical 
practitioner. Mothers who are addicted to 
drink are unfit to suckle their children, and 
so are those who are in ill-health or suffering 
from any lasting or chronic disease. The 
child of a half-fed, ill-clad, and badly-housed 
mother must suffer; and if the means that 
should go for food and bodily and household 
comforts are expended in drink, both parent 
and child, but particularly the latter, will bo 
robbed of its natural rights. Why have we 
BO many sickly and deformed children ? and 
why does such a heavy percentage die off 
yearly, and that, too, in the early months of 
their infancy ? Simply through the neglect 
of their parents, by sins of omission and 
commission. 

Passing from this painful subject, we wiH 
take notice of cows’ milk as an aHicle of diet, 
and some of the methods of adulteration at 
present adopted. Milk, according to the 
latest descriptions, is ** a solution of milk- 
sugar, caseine, and certain mineral salts 
but it contains fat also, partly in solution, 
but chiefiy in the form of globules. Milk 
which has been allowed to stand for some 


Mme undergoes spontaneous changes, and 
forms a thick yellowish substance known as 
cream. This collects on the surface, while 
the milk beneath becomes thinner and of a 
paler blue. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
milk of cows is used very much as food for 
the young, and as a constituent of diet among 
adults. It is also used in particulsur oases 
and in particular ways. It is a nourishing 
and sustaining food for invalids, particulsurly 
in consumptive cases, or where there is a 
tendency to that disease. 

Two of the most ordinary forms of adulte¬ 
ration in the milk trade are those of skimming 
milk either wholly or partially, or diluting 
the milk with water, or with what is jocularly 
known in London as ** Simpson.” From 
illustrations mven in the lately-published 
** Manual of Public Health,” from analyses 
by Dr. J. A. Wanklyn, it is concluded that 
not 10 per cent of the milk sold in that 
metropolis is genuine—that is to say, neither 
skimmed nor watered. These statements 
were borne out by an examination of the 
milk supplied to several of the metropolitan 
workhouses and hospitals. The addition of 
water to milk must, of course, diminish the 
proportion of solids in the milk. Skimming 
will diminish the proportion of fat, leaving 
the proportion of “ soUds not fat ” unaltered. 
The method of detecting the fraud, therefore, 
in these instances is based upon a determi¬ 
nation of the total solids and also of the fat. 
The average components of good cows’ milk 
is about 12*5 parts of solids and 85*7 parts 
water. By dmt of high stall-feeding, cows 
may be made to give richer milk. 

Until recently it was customary to distin¬ 
guish between genuine milk and watered by 
the specific gravity. Milk has a specific 
gravity of 1*029, but rich milk is lighter; 
and, were the specific gravity alone to be 
depended upon, we are assured it might be 
mistaken for watered milk. There is still 
another source of uncertainty, for by skim¬ 
ming milk the specific gravity is raised, and 
by the addition of water it is lowered. A 
system of alternate skimming and watering 
wiH raise the original specific gravity. One 
of the popular London analysts says that the 
soundest advice to give to those who are 
engaged in the testing of ndlk is to abandon 
the use of the lactometer. The lactometer 
has long been reHed upon, but our milk 
adulterators at present are not much afraid 
of its testing quaHties. 

Skimming and watering, though the prin¬ 
cipal adulterants of milk at present, are 
supplemented by mineral adulterants, but 
not to such a great extent as some years ago. 
Repeated analyses of milk in London of late 
showed no mineral adulteration had been 
practised ; but stiU this is not in itself a 
proof of it not being occasionaUy done. 
Organic adulteration of milk at present is 
not very common; but whether chalk or salt 
is added or not, there is sufficient evidence 
that the poor suffer considerably and con¬ 
stantly from outrageous adulteration in the 
matter of water. The poor seldom see the 
sight of cream in the smaU quantities of milk 
they are able to purchase. 

During the last three or four years the 
prosecution of several daiirmen or mHk- 
seUers revealed the fact of a number of 
notorious cases of milk adulteration, in some 
instances amounting to 100 per cent. The 
nefarious practices have somewhat abated, 
but stHl there sure many dairvmen and others 
who purchase milk for retailing, and adulte¬ 
rate it to a large extent. Some defenders of 
these public robbers contend that water is no 
adulteration. The danger would be less, 
and the wrong borne patiently on the part 
of many individuals, if they were certain that 
the mixture was the result of the addition of 
pure water. Dirty water or whitened water 
adds to the soHds, though not the fatty solids. 
If the stocks or piUory was in fashion, we 
would vote their use to the milk adulterators. 
The ducking stool might be advantageously 
revived for the criminal portion of the lady 
adulterators. Although not advocates for 
extreme measures of punishment, yet we 
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think that a heavy fine and the application 
of the lash would not be too severe for 
rascally habitual offenders of the male 
gender. 

Adulterators contribute directly an<l in¬ 
directly to the poisoning and murder oF the 
population, and many an infant’s life is cut 
prematurely short by the nefarious practices 
of adulterators of food and drinks. 

Within recent years we have had many 
patent mixtures under the name of condensed 
milk introduced to public notice. There is 
the Swiss condensed milk, made up in tin 
cases; and there is the Aylesbury condensed 
milk, an English manufacture; and lately 
we have had the Mallow condensed milk, 
from Munster, in this kingdom. We have 
tried the vii*tues of them all, and we cannot 
recommend them as a good substitute for 
the ordinary cream or country cows’ milk. 
They are a substitute, and no more, and may 
be found useful when comparatively pure in 
places where fresh milk cannot be procured, 
or at sea. These mixtures lack the nutritious 
qualities of the pure cows’ milk, and cannot 
be of much benefit to either infants or in¬ 
valids. 

Various forms of preserved milk are known 
besides those condensed specimens alluded 
to. Miss Nightingale, when nursing the sick 
and wounded soldiers at Balaclava and 
Scutari, used Grimwade’s desiccated milk, 
which is made by mixing the milk with a 
little sugar and alkali. After the mixture 
has been heated over hot water till it is of 
the consistence of dough, it is dried into 
hard cakes, crushed between strong rollers, 
and bottled. 

At Aberdeen in 1859, at a meeting of the 
British Association, four kinds of preserved 
milk were exhibited by the Abb6 Moi^o. 
One of these^—prepared by putting milk mto 
a vessel, excluding the air, and exposing it 
to a steam pressure of 100* centigrade, and 
then packing in bottles—was said to be per¬ 
fectly sweet and fresh after five and a-half 
years’ keeping. Further experiments may 
evolve really good processes for the preser¬ 
vation of milk—a matter of some importance. 
All processes for preserving milk require 
great care and precision. The condensed 
milk at present sold is not nearly what it 
might be if it was prpperly mancfactured. 
We fear that at present in the manufacture 
of condensed mi& adulteration is practised 
to some injurious extent, as well as in other 
matters. While, however, milk is procurable 
from the cow, its purity should be insisted 
upon, when offered for public sale, for life 
and health is in a great measure dependent 
upon its use. 


A VOICE FKOM OVER-DARWEN. 

An old subscriber, writing to us from Over- 
Darwen, in Lancashire, furnishes us with a 
very interesting account of his personal as 
well as public experience during the recent 
terrible fever epidemic. In his own house¬ 
hold there was not a little suffering; but by 
prudence and common sense, and following 
plain directions, he surmounted his trouble, 
and saved the lives of those of his family 
attacked. He acknowledges his indebted¬ 
ness to the articles on sanitary matters in 
the Irish Buildeb. The foUowi^ extract 
from his letter is suggestive. ‘•There are 
1,800 Irish in Darwen; only 75 out of that 
number had the fever, only six deaths. It 
must be the watbr that was contaminated. 
Those who were of drunken habits, and 
drank beer, did not take the fever, and the 
English families that live low in food, and 
drank beer, it did not visit their houses. 
The very cleanest of houses, and most re¬ 
gular families, the disease came to their 
houses and went along the length of 
streets.” It was, certainly, the contaminated 
water which the people had to drink, 
assisted by the bad sanitary condition of the 
town, which led to the spread of the disease. 
There were upwards, we believe, of 2,000 
cases of fever in Over-Darwen, and consider¬ 
ably over 100 deaths. It is to be hoped that 


the lesson of 1S74 will not be forgotten, and 
that pure water and pure air, good drainage, 
and cleanly homes and streets, wiU in future 
be insisted upon and provided in Over- 
Darwen. 


LAND RECLAMATION. 

We would direct the attention of our readers 
in general, and those specially interested in 
sewage utilisation and foreshore reclamation, 
to the letter of Mr. Rintoul, published in 
this issue. It is almost needless for us to 
say that we agree in general with the writer’s 
remarks, and, as our back issues will show, 
we have devoted considerable space to the dis¬ 
cussion of the subject. Mr. Rintoul is entitled 
to be heard, and a perusal of his letter ought 
to still further ripen the growing opinion 
that must, as a necessity, soon find a prac¬ 
tical embodiment for the carrying out of the 
improvements advocated. 


UNKNOWN DUBLIN. 

BY THE “ OLDEST INHABITANT.” 

Edited hy Mark Philip O' Flanagan^ T.C,D. 

POLTON-STRKET. 

Our first recollections of this once very busy, 
and still comparatively busy, street, extend 
far back into the days of our boyhood, when 
our broad shirt-collars were part and parcel 
of our shirts, and needed to be mangled or 
ironed at the same time, and our shoes were 
turned pumps of the strongest make that 
could bear a good kicking against lamp-post 
or kerb-stone. This was long before the era 
of Repeal buttons and railway excursions, 
when the huntsman’s or mail coach guard’s 
horn supplied the place of the steam whistle, 
and the old Charlies snored in their sentry- 
boxes or rung their rattles when the night¬ 
mare disturbed their heavy slumbers. Many 
a white-legged regiment have we looked upon 
passing through Polton-street en route to the 
North. Many a Rush and Skerries comi¬ 
cally-contrived market cart, loaded with fruit 
or potatoes, have we witnessed jogging 
through to the markets out and about Petti¬ 
coat-lane, and jogging home again in a jog¬ 
trot gallop. The Rush and Skerries cock¬ 
tail c^s must have been invented by the 
great Gohhan Saor. It is to be hoped, 
before they die out of use, that the 
Royal Dublin Society or the Academy will 
secure one for preservation in the Museum 
of Antiquities. Genial and sturdy old 
traders have lived and prospered and died in 
this street, who deserve honourable mention. 
Some stuck to their knee-breeches, buckles 
and garters, until the last, and scorned to 
cover their calves with the newfangled 
fashions of degenerate days. Alas! they 
have all died out by this, though when we 
left off school not a few hale and hearty 
merchants, shop-keepers, professionals, and 
mechanics of the old race, were to be met 
with. The “ Oldest Inhabitant ” can better 
supply some of the odds and ends of Polton- 
street, for his years are many, and, in addi¬ 
tion, he is descended from a long-tail family. 

“ My recollections, sir, extend back to the 
close of the last century, but my father’s 
memories of this street were that of green 
fields and rivulets, stretching across the 
Broadstone, on the spots occupied by*the 
Royal Canal harbour and the terminus of the 
Midland Great Western Railway. The King’s 
Inns buildings were then unthought of, and 
the course of the open river Bradogue was 
visible between Grangegorman-lane and the 
commencement of Glassmanogue. A portion 
of this street, I believe, was the ancient 
‘ Bull Park,’ Drumcondra-road. The Broad- 
stone of to-day has little in common with 
what it was even half a century since, the 
town is so much changed in this direction. 
But, to return to Polton-street; when I was 
a boy, it was full of trade and life in conse¬ 
quence of the trade and traffic to Smithfield 


Market, and the business transacted at the 
linen and yam halls contiguous. The linen 
industry of my early years was a proud boast 
for our citixens. Since the Union, however, 
Dublin has declined in the trade, and Belfast 
succeeded in taking the lead and keeping it. 
Many a gay sight and stirring scene I. 
looked upon at the spot where Polton-street * 
is intersected by Stapel-street and North 
Ring-street. Morning and evening the 
street was full of country and city folk trans¬ 
acting business or passing in and out of the 
stage coach offices, preparing for their jour¬ 
neys. In my father’s and grandfathers, as 
in my days, Polton-street was the starting 
point of stage cars, mail cars, and po^ 
chaises, for the northern counties and other 
places. 

“ It may amuse you and others to hear of 
the appointments that were made for travel¬ 
ing, ninety or a hundred years ago, and 
which existed with little change down to be¬ 
tween forty and fifty years since. The 
Drogheda coach set out in 1786 from No. 1 
in this street on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, returning on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. Another coach for the same 
town set out from No. 2 in this street on 
alternate days. A Drogheda post coach set 
out from 65 in this street on Monday, Wed¬ 
nesday, and Friday. A Newry coach set 
out from No. 1 on Monday and Friday at 
four in the morning, and another from the 
same place at nine at night. Another Newry 
coach set out from No. 2 in this street on 
Monday morning at three, Tuesday night at 
ten, Friday morning at three, and Friday 
night at ten. Similar coaches returned from 
Newry to Dublin on alternate days, one set¬ 
ting out from Mayne’s in the High-streeet of 
Newry on Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday nights at ten. The Man of War’s 
Flying Post Chaise started from Leonard 
and Kennedy’s, No. 9 Cross-lane, off Polton- 
street. The Man of War is about twelve or 
thirteen Irish miles from Dublin. The 
coaches used to stop at the Man of War Inn 
in that town, at the rere of which there was 
formerly a barrack for a troop of horse. 

“ In 1786 many professional men and 
merchants resided in this street, some of 
whom were extensively engaged in the linen 
trade. Francis Warren, of the firm of 
Warren and Co., lived at 57; he was one of 
the members of the Common Council of the 
Trinity Guild. John Pentland, a sheriff’s 
peer and apothecary, lived at 56. There 
were two others of the same name in the 
city at the time, who, I believe, were mem¬ 
bers of the same family—John and Charles 
Pentland, timber merchants, who lived at 10 
and 11 Hendrick-street. John was a prac¬ 
tising architect of some small note. Nathaniel 
Hone, jun., merchant, lived at 63. He was 
a member of a family who are distinguished 
down to the present in commercial circles. 
The family of the Hones haye played a 
prominent part in the commerce of this city 
as merchants and brokers, and some of the 
family in subsequent years were directors 
and chairmen of several public companies, 
and held seats in the old Corporation. 
Nathaniel Hone became an Alderman and 
J.P. Thomas Montgomery and Co., mer¬ 
chants, lived at 56; Thomas King, merchant, 
lived at 60; John Chambers, one of the old 
timber merchants of the days of the Irish 
Parliament, lived at 10; Robert Harrison, 
merchant, lived at 21; George Bambrick, 
watchmaker, at 54. If I remember aright, 
Bambrick was the maker or ‘ putter together ’ 
of some curiously-contrived eight-day clocks 
that may be still found in the houses of our 
old citizens, which tell the da 3’^8 of the week, 
the months, and the changes of the moon, 
and other matters generally found in the 
calendar. One John Dodd, an upholsterer, 
lived at 49 in this street towards the close of 
the last century, and I have a suspicion he 
was the founder of the house known once as 
Dodd and Elliot, auctioneers and valua¬ 
tors, and afterwards ‘ Dodd’s Great Rooms,’ 
(Furniture), at 12 Upper Sackville-street. 

“ A few distinguished limbs of law, barris¬ 
ters and attorneys of note, lived here at the 
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end of the century. Among the former were 
Peter OantweU, a Commissioner of Bank- 
raptcy, and George Vernon, who was called 
to the Bar as far back as 1747. Among the 
attorneys, who were many, were Richard 
Fenner, Keeper of the Writs and Clerk of 
the Warrants in the Common Pleas Court, 
and W. Fenner, Deputy Seal Keeper in same 
court. 

** Half a century ago, and upwards, Polton- 
street was still a thnving street, and many 
merchants and substantial traders resided 
in it. The stage coach appointments re¬ 
mained and improved in the hands of John 
Gosson, and continued down till they were 
superseded by the iron horse. Gosson’s 
Hotel at No. 8, and Richard Bollard’s at No. 
2, continued to divide the honours with visi¬ 
tors and travellers, but Gosson’s monopo¬ 
lised the best business, and had contracts 
with the Government. The principid ap¬ 
pointments of the day were, of course, in the 
hands of the late Peter Purcell, who was the 
proprietor of the Royal Mail Office and the 
Imperial Hotel, at 17 Lower Sackville- 
street; but mail coaches as well as stage 
coaches for some of the northern towns were 
despatched daily and alternately from 
Gosson’s. 

** Among the merchants who lived here 
about 1818 or 1820, were: Ralph T. Richard¬ 
son, at 56; Richard Bastiville, at 54; and 
Alexander Maguire, at 58. These last were 
extensive linen factors. There were up¬ 
wards of forty in this trade in the above- 
named year, whose names appeared in the 
directories. About a dozen of vears later 
these diminished to nearly one-hiuf. Some of 
the wealthiest and most extensive houses in 
linen business in the last and earlier por¬ 
tion of the present century, were: Messrs. 
Samuel Dick and Co., Chambers and Co., 
and William Harkness. These houses did a 
large business even less than fifty years ago, 
bat a few years later Chambers, Todd and 
Co., in name, were the only representatives 
as linen factors of the three great firms 
named, other houses, of course, coutinued, 
but they decreased in number tiU about 
twenty years ago, when there were no more 
than ten regular Hnen factors in Dublin. 
As far as this city is concerned, the great 
industry iu connection with the Linen Hall, 
and out and about Polton-street, has within 
the last quarter of a century died out. 

This street, sir, has had its represen¬ 
tatives in the building, coach making, and 
cabinet making trades, at different times; 
and both in the last century and present, 
academies or schools of note flourished here. 
Michael Wedick for many years in the pre¬ 
sent century taught here at 55, and Mrs. 
Birch kept a boarding school for some years 
at 51. Many years later, about the same 
spot, a patriot schoolmaster well known by 
Dublin politicians, taught Greek, Latin, and 
Irish, and kept the city, at times, in hot 
water by his tongue and pen. Poor feUow, 
I remember him well as a schoolmaster and 
a politician, as an editor afterwards in Con¬ 
naught, and as a lecturer in America, where 
1 have heard he shuffied off his mortal coil 
afar from the country he loved so well, but 
which, in his opinion, treated him shabbily. 
I believe he once aspired to fill the chair as 
Professor of Irish in one of our Universities, 
but political proclivities of the Polton-street 
schoolmaster and the Connaught editor, were 
too strong for the clerical stomach. Nathaniel 
Card, a merchant well known in this city, 
resided in this street upwards of half a 
century since; and John Dillon and Co., 
coach makers, were for many years residents. 
Dillon’s, at 17, was said to be built by Dean 
Swift. In this house there was for vears a 
piece of furniture used in the day as a Idtchen 
table, and at night converted into a bedstead. 
The old senesc^l court-house at 57, you are 
aware, has long ceased to be used as sncb, 
and is now a Foresters’ Lodge, underneath 
which is a cabinetmaker’s workshop. The 
late John Classon, of the Northumberland 
Baths, was the landlord of these premises. 
John Barlow, a printer of some note, com¬ 
menced business early in this century at 26 


in this street, and continued there for 
several years; he printed severid pamphlets 
of current interest, one of which I alluded 
to on a former visit in connection with Aid- 
borough House. Abraham Cox for several 
years kept a tavern at 57. There were not 
many, sir, of the name of Cox in trade in 
Dublin within this century past. At the close 
of the last century there were six of the 
name, two of whom were brewers and 
brothers, in James’s-street. In or about 
1818 or 1820 there were only four of the 
name, and about the year 1830 nearly the 
same number, two of whom were the afore¬ 
said Abraham Cox and William Cox at 44 
in this street. Early in this century Walter 
Cox {i.e,y the celebrated ‘Watty Cox’ of 
Irish Magazine and Union Star notoriety) 
must be added. He published, I believe, at 
150 Lower Abbey-street. 

“ In 1818, and for some time previous, 
Duncan Ballantine, the founder of a stone¬ 
cutting and marble yard business of some 
note, had premises at 24 in this street. Mr. 
Ballantine carried on business here for a 
number of years till some time between 1830- 
40. Mr. Ballantine’s business was trans¬ 
ferred to Dorset-street, and he was succeeded 
at his old premises by the late Mr. Michael 
Kirwan and his brother Andrew. Michael 
Kirwan was a good employer, and executed 
good specimens of marble work in chimneys 
and monuments. Andrew died several years 
before his brother, and was a man of intellect 
and literary ability. He wrote several letters 
in the Dublin Press. Two or three of his 
more remarkable literary efforts appeared in 
the columns of the Dublin Argus, the organ 
of the city trades, published by O’Donohoe, 
a printer in Golden-lane in 1845-6. 

“ An agitation in 1845 was rife about the 
Davis Testimonial and the giving away of 
the work to a non-resident artist. Some 
interested parties contending that there was 
no artist in Ireland at the time capable of 
executing the work. Andrew Kirwan took 
up the cudgels on bohalf of the Irish artists, 
and in the columns of the Argus he fiercely, 
forcibly, and truthfully made mince-meat of 
his opponents. He pointed to resident 
artists, and the Irish works of art executed 
by them, and he backed up his statements by 
letters from several public and professional 
men of note, including the late Sir Richard 
Morrison, architect; StewartBlacker; Thomas 
Kirk, sculptor; and some others, all testifying 
to the truth of Kirwan’s statements that 
there was sufficient artistic talent in Ireland 
to execute any work of art. Andrew Kirwan’s 
letters attracted considerable attention at the 
time. Although not a professional sculptor, 
Kirwan was an excellent stone-cutter and 
monumental artist, and, I believe, could model 
pretty well. He signed one or more of his 
letters ‘ Andrew Kirwan ’ (‘ Stone-cutter, but 
no Sculptor’). Michael Kirwan continued 
in business at the premises in this street 
after his brother's death until his own 
decease, which took place within these last 
half dozen of years. His late foreman, John 
Chapman, succeeded to the old business at 
the same premises so long celebrated iu the 
marble monument and chimneypiece trade, 
but has lately moved to Alexander Ballan¬ 
tine’s old yard at 125 Upper Dorset-street. 

“ During the last forty years Polton-street 
has not improved in architectural appear¬ 
ance, if we except a few shops and one or two 
hotels that present a tolerable appearance. 
The lawyer element has died out of this 
street, notwithstanding its proximity to the 
King's Inns. Early in the century in the 
street leading to the Inns, resided many 
personages of legal and lordly note, but about 
them I may tell you something hereafter. 

“ In 1818 Thomas Tilly, proctor of Eccle¬ 
siastical Court, lived at 49 in this street; and 
scattered up and down about that period, 
were several attorneys. A few of the more 
important traders, and others, who lived 
within the last forty years in Polton-street, 
are ; Moses Whitty, chandler ; Thomas 
Walsh, coachmaker; Patrick Grace, gun- | 
makers Ballantine, and the brothers E^wan, 
above alluded to; Walter Thompson, cabinet¬ 


maker ; Michael Wedick continued to keep on 
his scholastic academy from before 1818 till 
between 1830-40. 

“ The river Bradogue, I may remark, sir, 
passes under or near to the house long occu¬ 
pied by Moses Whitty. I remember to have 
seen the street opened opposite Whitty’s 
house nearly thirty years ago, when some 
repairs or alterations were being done to the 
sewers. The water, as I looked down, rushed 
rapidly on. As I looked on at the workmen, 
the noted Tom Steele, the Fidus Achates of 
O’ConneU, came up and also looked down 
into the opening on the rushing torrent. 
’Twas the last time I saw ‘ Honest Tom ’ 
alive. The first time I remember seeing him 
was at the suppressed monster meeting at 
Clontaif, October, 1843. I never forgot the 
incident of meeting poor Steele in Polton- 
street ; he had a gaunt, haggard, and weary 
look; a copy of Kane’s * Industrial Resources* 
was under his arm, and he was possibly 
meditating one of his navigation schemes for 
the Liffey. Alas! melancholy had marked 
him for her own. O’Connell’s death soon 
afterwards took place, and, after some way¬ 
ward drifting, the Head Pacificator’s terse 
epitaph was written. 

“ The names, sir, of several noted in trade 
or in other ways, have, no doubt, escaped 
my memory, and, should I remember them, 
on another occasion they shall be honourably 
mentioned. It would occupy a small volume, 
sir, to tell you of local incidents, political 
and commercial, connected one way or 
another with this street. We shall pass 
through here to contiguous spots, if I live, 
and so, for the present, with your concur¬ 
rence, we will bid poor old Polton-street 
good evening.” 

Agreeing to the desire of our right trusty 
cicerone, we passed home quietly by the 
“ European,” thinking of the pleasant days 
of Gosson and Dollard, when our lives were 
safer, though our journeys were slower than 
those performed in our later years, and those 
of the “ Oldest Inhabitant.” 


TESTIMONIAL TO 
MR. BENJAMIN WHITWORTH. 

A MEETING of the promoters of the testimonial 
to this gentleman was held on Tuesday at 
the Town Hall, Drogheda, under the presi¬ 
dency of the mayor. Messrs. Harbinson and 
O’Neill acted as hon. secretaries. A length¬ 
ened discussion arose on the subject of the 
sites left at the discretion of the committee 
whereon to erect the testimonial, which, it 
is decided, is to take the form of a drinking 
fountain, and a resolution was passed desir¬ 
ing the committee to request the Corporation 
to give a site in Peter-street. Assuming the 
council to meet the wishes of the deputation 
in giving the site, the meeting proceeded to 
select a design from amongst several sent in. 
Those consisted of three from J. W. Boucher, 
architect, Dublin; two from R. G. Robinson, 
two from G. Brown, and one from Joseph 
Bell, architects, Belfast; and two from a 
local architect, P. J. Dodd, Drogheda. 
Several of the designs were rejected, as being 
too elaborate, and finally four were selected 
for competition:—No. 1, estimated cost 
^450, R. G. Robinson; No. 2, estimated cost 
I'450, R. G. Robinson; No. 3, estimated cost 
i;350, J. W. Boucher ; No. 4, estimated cost 
i;'430, P. J. Dodd. Several gentlemen con¬ 
sidered the designs quite unsuited to the 
position on which the testimonial is proposed 
to be erected, the street being too narrow. 
Mr. P. J. Dodd, who was present, offered, by a 
modification of his plan, in taking away the 
base of his design, to reduce it so as to leave 
a passage of 9 ft. on either side. His plan 
was selected by a majority of the subscribers. 


Thb Royal Historical and Arch.solo- 
oicAL Association of Ireland. —The eiinHMi 
meeting of this asnociation has been postponed lo 
Wednesday, the 20lb hist., from the 13tU, as pre¬ 
viously announced. The chair will be taken at two 
o'clock. Members may introduce their trieuds. 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT 
MEDICAL CHARITIES OF BELFAST. 

(Concladed from paffe 11.) 

In the middle of the last century, Belfast, 
through the intelligence and energy of its 
merchants, who laid the foundation of its 
present prosperity, began to be of commercial 
importance, whi(^ naturally attracted num¬ 
bers of labouring classes as weU as vagrants 
from all parts of the North, and these became 
BO numerous as to demand the attention of 
the leading inhabitants of the town and ad¬ 
joining country, a meeting of which gentle¬ 
men, consequently, was held in the “ George ” 
on the 20th day of August, 1752, to consider 
the question of building a poorhouse, hospital, 
and church, the necessity for which is shown 
by the following resolution, passed at a sub¬ 
sequent meeting:—** Besolved that, whereas 
a poorhouse and hospital are greatly wanted 
in Belfast, for the support of vast numbers 
of real objects of charity in this parish, for 
the employment of idle beggars who crowd 
to it from all parts of the North, and for the 
reception of infirm and diseased poor; and 
whereas the church of Belfast is old and 
ruinous, and not large enough to accommo¬ 
date the parishioners, and to re-build and 
enlarge the same would be an expense 
grievous and unsupportable by the ordinary 
method of public cesses. Now, in order to 
raise a sum of money to carry these good 
works into execution, the following scheme 
has been approved of by the principal inhabi¬ 
tants of said town and gentlemen of fortune 
in the neighbourhood who are friends to pro¬ 
mote so laudable an undertaking.** 

This scheme was a lottery, by which they 
were to raise a certain sum of money, the 
tickets to be sold in the principal cities and 
towns of the empire; but as the scheme did not 
receive much encouragement in London, and 
the tickets were cried down, the committee 
sent over to London Messrs. Gregg and 
Getty, with the power of an attorney, “ to 
promote the execution of the scheme ;** and 
at the same time arrangements were made 
for obtaining subscriptions, that by their 
assistance the lottery might be carried out; 
and, in order to restore public confidence in 
the scheme, the following advertisement was 
inserted in the papers:—** Whereas it hath 
been maliciously reported that the Belfast 
charitable scheme was to be given up, the 
managers think proper to give this public 
notice that the same is without grounds, and 
that they have taken proper measures to 
carry the said scheme into effect.** Notwith¬ 
standing this advertisement, the scheme was 
still decried in London, and legal proceed¬ 
ings had to be taken against purchasers to 
make them pay for their tickets. 

At last a sum of money having been ob¬ 
tained, a committee was appointed for the 
purpose of drawing up a memorial for pre¬ 
sentation to Lord Donegall, asking him to 
grant a piece of ground to the society. He 
having acceded to this request, plans were 
invited from parties in Englond and Scotland 
as well as Ireland, stating to them the sum 
to be laid out on the building for poorhouse 
and hospital as j£3,000, which sum was found 
sufficient, as the inhabitants of the country 
round about furnished stone, sand, lime, and 
water gratis. The plans having been re¬ 
ceived, were exhibited in the market-house 
for the inspection of the gentlemen in charge 
of the undertaking and inhabitants. After 
considerable discussion, three of the plans 
were selected, and sent to Dublin to Mr. 
Cooley, who was to improve on them. Finally 
Mr. Cooley*s plans were adopted for a poor- 
house to accommodate 36 inmates, and an 
hospital to contain 24 beds. 

The foundation-stone was laid on the 7th 
August, 1771 (“ a day memorable for many 
glorious events in the history of this nation**), 
and five guineas were enclosed in it. The 
buildings, when finished, had, in addition to 
the hospital and poorhouse, assembly-rooms 
for the use of the townspeople and profit of 
the charity. About the 17th September, 
1774, the hospital was opened for the admis¬ 
sion of the sick, who were admitted from the 


several districts into which the town was 
divided. Foreigners also were admitted into 
the infimary ** on the consideration that they 
pay for their support and medicine.** The 
physicians and surgeons, being asked if they 
would be pleased to attend such foreigners 
gratis, made reply, ** As we have already con¬ 
tributed by subscription to your charitable 
institutions, and offered gratuitously our 
attendance on the indigent sick of the town 
and parish of Belfast, we cannot at present 
undertake to enter into foreign engagements, 
the extent of which might involve us in a 
business very different from that which we 
intended when our services were offered to 
your society.** 

In addition to receiving the sick into the 
infirmary, an extern department was estab¬ 
lished, at which a physician and surgeon 
attended each Tuesday and Saturday, for 
the purpose of giving advice and assistance 
to such persons as came within the rules of 
the society. Wards were also allotted for 
the treatment of lunatics; and we find, from 
an entry in the committee-book, that one of 
the lunatics was to be handcuffed and chained 
by the leg. The physician and surgeon at¬ 
tended by rotation three months at a time. 
Drs. Stephenson, Ferguson, Halliday sen., 
Apaley, Halliday jun., Drennan, and Bank- 
head ; Messrs. Campbell, Bowen, Gomyns, 
M‘Clurney, Marshall, Purdon, White, M‘Clel- 
land, Anderson, Gelston, and Montgomery, 
were some of the first attendants of this 
noble institution. 

I may here mention that in this establish¬ 
ment were made the first trials of inoculation 
and vaccination in the North of Ireland, as 
may be seen by the following resolution, 
passed by the committee on 4th May, 1782:— 
** Resolved unanimously, that the thanks of 
this committee be given to Dr. Drennan for 
his introduction of the plan of inoculation, 
which has been adopted by the society, and 
that Mr. Bristow be requested to notify to 
the public the adoption of the plan.** The 
plan was considered of such vsJue that on 
the 1st June, 1782, we find the committee 
passing this resolution :—** Resolved, that 
thanks be returned to Dr. Drennan in the 
public papers for the scheme of inoculation 
introduced by him into the house, and that 
Mr. Crombie do wait on him and acquaint 
him with the resolution; and that he send it 
to the papers, provided the doctor doth not 

S it.** Vaccination was tried by Dr. 

Eiy jun., as the entry in the committee- 
book, 29th of March, 1800, attests:—“ Dr. 
Halliday jun. attended, and proposed that 
the children of the house, or as many of them 
as had not the small-pox, may be inoculated 
for the cow-pox, upon the assurance that it 
is not infectious; that it is an easier disorder 
than the small-pox, as certified by a number 
of most respectable physicians in England. 
Resolved, that the experiment be tried on a 
few of the children in the house, provided 
that the parents of the children freely con¬ 
sent thereto.’* 

For many years this society continued the 
only charity in the town; but gradually other 
institutions became established, which re¬ 
lieved its expenditure and enabled the com¬ 
mittee to restrict their admissions to the 
poor and diseased ; and within the last few 
years, through the munificence of the late 
John Charters and Edward Benn, new wings 
have been built for the accommodation of 
children and the sick, and at present there 
exist four commodious wards for adults and 
two for children, containing upwards of forty 
beds for patients labouring under chronic 
diseases. These are under the care of Dr. 
Ferguson and myself. The dispensary was 
established in 1792, thereby enabling the 
Belfast Charitable Society to close its extern 
department, as by its means the poor were 
attended at their own residences. It rapidly 
became popular, and in the first four years 
and four months 2,406 patients received 
advice and assistance; it has been developed 
by the Poor Laws into two extensive dispen¬ 
saries, attended by seven medical gentlemen. 

The fever hospital, as before stated, was 
first established in Berry-street, being at¬ 


tached to the dispensary, with which it con¬ 
tinued to be associated for years, and proved 
most effectual in checking the epidemic at 
that time raging in Belfast, on the abatement 
of which fever it was closed; and no hospital 
for infections diseases existed until 1799, 
when it was re-opened in West-street, in 
charge of two physicians (increased in June, 
1819, to three), two consulting physicians, 
two surgeons, and an apothecary. 

Finally, on the 18& August, 1817, the 
hospital was removed to the present building 
in Frederiok-street, when four physicians 
and four surgeons were appointed to attend 
regularly. Of late years it has been enlarged 
by the liberal donations of the late John 
Charters and Sinclair E. MulhoUand, who 
have built two large wings; so that now it 
may be said to rank foremost among the 
charities not only of Belfast, but of the North 
of Ireland. 

The Lying-in Hospital was opened in 1794, 
and supported by subscriptions from ladies 
in the town and county. About forty-five 
years ago it was removed from its original 
site in Donegall-street to its present position. 
Its attendants are too well known and re¬ 
membered to require any mention on my 
part. However, I may say that it is at pre¬ 
sent in charge of Drs. Smith and Burden, 
the latter of whom has retired from active 
practice to enjoy the rest so weU earned by 
his attention to suffering humanity. 

The Chapel-lane Dispensary was opened 
in 1827, for treating especially diseases of 
the eye, and, through the talent and exer¬ 
tions of its two medical attendants, became 
thronged with patients. It was at last closed, 
after continuing several years, soon to be 
succeeded by a simiJar institution, which 
continues to the present day. 

These that I have mentioned were the 
medical charities which existed when Belfast 
was but small in comparison with its present 
importance. As pop^ation increased, chari¬ 
table institutions sprang up, gaining for 
Belfast a reputation for benevolence which 
extends over the entire kingdom. The first 
in order of these more modem institutions is 
the asylum for the treatment of the insane, 
established in 1829, and at present under the 
care of a gentleman whose reputation is more 
than European, Dr. Henry Mac Cormac, con¬ 
sulting physician to the asylum, who is most 
ably assisted by the resident medical officer. 
Dr. Stewart, considered one of the first 
physicians in Ireland for ministering to a 
mind diseased. 

Next comes the Ophthalmic Hospital, built 
by the benevolence of a lady whose name is 
enshrined in the records of ^most every local 
charity; and I am sure when I mention Lady 
Johnson you will all join in the wish that she 
may long live to witness the good results 
that spring from her philanthropy. This 
hospital is under the care of the Drs. Browne, 
who are well known to you all. 

Another institution which has grown to 
colossal proportions is the hospital for in¬ 
fectious and contagious diseases, adjoining 
the Union Workhouse, and under the Poor 
Law management, the principal medical 
officer of which. Dr. J. S. Reid, is so well 
known and appreciated that he requires from 
me nothing further than the mention of his 
name. 

An hospital for cutaneous diseases, estab¬ 
lished in 1864 as a dispensary, is now, through 
the donations of the late Edward Benn, abput 
to be removed from its present site to a new 
and handsome building in Glenravel-street, 
beside another institution founded by the 
same large-hearted man, the Ulster Hospital 
for Diseases of the Eye, Ear, and Throat; 
these two are respectively attended by Dr. 
H. S. Purdon and Dr. M‘Keown. 

Still another hospital, founded by Mr. Benn, 
is the Samaritan, for diseases of women and 
children. It is under the care of Dr. M*Mordie; 
in addition to which we have two other hospi¬ 
tals for children, which are, through their 
attendants, contributing much to alleviate 
the suffering of the young; and, finally, there 
is just now established, through the benevo¬ 
lence of the late Samuel Martin, an hospital 
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for children labouring under chronic diseases. 
It is built in a healthy locality near Belfast, 
on ground purchased by him, and given, with 
the building, to the committee of the Belfast 
General Hospital. 

Having now mentioned the old and new 
medical charities of Belfast—all of which aro, 
under the judicious care of their several at¬ 
tendants, labouring to check disease, relieve 
suffering, and promote health,—it only re¬ 
mains for me to conclude my brief sketch of 
their history with the hope that the gentle¬ 
men who gave their time'*and skill to them 
may attain the position and reward their 
merit deserves, and continue to enjoy the 
respect and affection of the public when he 
who now addresses you has in his turn passed 
away. 


COUNTY COURT-HOUSES 
AND COUNTY GAOLS IN IRELAND.* 

In designing the plan of a building suitable for the 
important public business transacted in county 
eourt-bouses, an architect has to seUe a complex 
problem, or rather a series of problems, in the 
solution of which a few slight defects or omissions 
will injure the character of bis work in a degree 
altogether out of proportion to its general merits. 
A careful arrangement will appear absolutely 
necessary when one considers the number of 
interests and Individuals to be accommodated, and 
that amona the persons to be satisfied will he found 
many of the highest intelligence versed in criticism, 
and sensitive about their rights. The following 
paper is intended to describe briefiy the accommo¬ 
dation required in the court-houses of assise towns 
in Ireland. Ii is obligatory under various statutes 
to provide in courthouses, assembly rooms, courts, 
and offices for special purposes connected with the 
administration of justice, and with the fiscal 
government of connties. Other apartments and 
offices, though not In the same category, are pro¬ 
vided because they proved necessary for public 
service. Courts of assize, quarter sessions, and 
petty sessions are among the most important of 
one class of uses served by court-houses. Elec¬ 
tions, meetings of grand jury, presentment sessions, 
Ac., another class; and to a third class may be 
assigned the offices in which certain public officials 
are required to perform their duties, and in which 
public documents are prepared, or lodged for safe 
keeping.and reference. In serving these numerous 
and important uses, a court-house becomes fre¬ 
quented by and well known to the general public; 
so that its plan will be found to affect materially 
the despatch of public business, the comfort or con¬ 
venience of many persons, and the credit of its 
architect. It is usual, and generally speaking 
convenient, to have two fioors and a basement; to , 
place housekeeper’s apartments, store-rooms, and I 
cells for prisoners in the basement; courts and 
offices connected with judicial business on ground 
floor; grand jury rooms and offices connected with 
fiscal business on first floor. This kind of arrange¬ 
ment or classification will be found expedient gene¬ 
rally, but of course modifications may become 
advisable, according to circumstances: however, 
assuming that it can be adopted safely as a general 
rule, the accommodation required on each floor 
respectively will be as follows 

Beuement —The court keeper’s dwelling may 
consist of living-room, kitchen, bed-room, pantry, 
tcnllery, lumber-room, coal-cellar, Ac., and a stairs 
to give access to the upper floors. Good light, 
ventilation, and sewerage are indispensable. In an 
area or yard a force-pump with supply-pipes to 
watvr-closets will be useful. In some counties it 
is customary for members of grand jury to dine or 
lunch daily in the court-hoose during their attend¬ 
ance; in such cases it is necessary to provide 
another kitchen, servants’-room, pantry, plate- 
room, wine-cellar, Ac., and to arrange a convenient 
service passage to the dining-room. However, the 
custom referred to is becoming disused generally, 
and will probably be altogether extinct in a few 
years. Under the crown court may be placed cells 
in wliieh prisoners can be kept until wanted in the 
dock. A private passage from the gaol to these 
ceils should be arranged wherever practicable, so i 
as to avoid bringing prisoners through the streets. 
Separate cells are required for males and females, 
and waiting-rooms for warders, arranged so that 
the prisoners can be continually watched. Two 
water-closets should be provided, and a stairs to 
the dock. All cells or waiting-rooms should be 
well lighted, ventilated, and warmed. 


• By Mr. John Brett, C.E. Read at meetiiig of Architso- 
tural Aaeociation of Ireland. 


Chround Floor .—The first apartment to which 
attention is due is the great public entrance-hall, 
sometimes called the shire-hall. This is the main 
thoroughfare, waiting-place, and conversation-room 
for the public at assizes, sessions, general elections, 
and other gatherings. The hall is generally a 
noisy place at such time owing to the din of talk, 
and bustle of people moving about, though there 
may be a lull occasionally when proclamation is 
made for witnesses or jurors to come and appear, 
or when a stern command for silence is beard. 
With reference to this noisiness, care must be taken 
to prevent it disturbing the courts. Anything 
tending to cause indistinct bearing while trials are 
going on would he wholly objectionable. The prac¬ 
tice of making proclamation in the ball is not satis¬ 
factory, inasmuch as the persons called very often 
fail to understand, not merely from the absurd mis¬ 
takes which criers make in pronouncing names, but 
also from the sounds being rendered indistinct by 
reverberation, and by the bum of talk. As a par¬ 
tial remedy it would be advisable to provide a 
waiting-room for witnesses and jurors where they 
may be more distinctly called when wanted, and 
where they may have a more comfortable waiting- 
place than in the hall. A waiting-room, Ac., for 
femqles should be arranged; and latrines for males 
should be provided outside the court-house. Most 
of the existing court-houses are defective with re¬ 
spect to such conveniences. It is desirable to give 
the ball considerable size and some stateliness; 
excessive size roust be avoided, and for obtaining 
effect I would suggest good proportion rather than 
elaborate ornament. Floor space from 1,000 to 
1,500 square feet will in general be found sufficient. 
The space for public use will be increased consider¬ 
ably by ante-rooms and minor thoroughfares. 
Adjacent to the ball, the crown court, and the 
grand jury room, are placed rooms for the crown 
solicitor, two en mite as offices for the solicitor 
and bis clerk respectively, and a third as a waiting- 
room for crown witnesses. A convenient passage 
for getting these witnesses to the grand jury room, 
and another to the crown court should be arranged. 
Offices for the clerk of the crown may be placed 
near the crown solicitor’s; one large room, or two 
smaller en suife, for the clerk and his deputy re¬ 
spectively, besides a fireproof closet. The clerk of the 
peace’s offices may be placed near the record court; 
one large, or two smaller en eui/e, and a fireproof 
closet. Five other rooms besides those already 
mentioned may be placed on the ground floor near 
the hall—that is to say, one each for sheriff, magis¬ 
trates’ clerk, barristers’ robing-room, attorneys, 
and for holding consultations; the last is seldom 
provided separately, one of the grand jury com¬ 
mittee-rooms being used for consultations when 
required. None of the offices or apartments 
mentioned, except the ball, need be of large size. 
Floor spaces from 300 to 400 square feet will, in 
most cases, be sufficient; all the rooms should be 
well proportioned, and well lighted, provided also 
with fireplaces and good ventilation. For assize 
business two courts are required, namely, the 
crown court for criminal trials, and the record 
court for civil cases; the former will be used for 
judical business, also at quarter sessions and petty 
sessions; both courts may be alike in size, with 
floor space from 1,350 to 1,300 square feet for 
each. Before considering bow to plan them it is 
advisable to settle whether the judges shall ap¬ 
proach their chambers through the shire-ball or 
through a private entrance, inasmuch as it is ex¬ 
pedient to make such arrangements as will enable 
those personages to pass into, or lietween their 
chambers, in private. I am of opinion that a sepa¬ 
rate and private entrance for the judges is advisahb 
in general, but the same entrance may be used to 
give access to courtkeeper’s apartments, and to the 
grand jury rooms and fiscal offices. A chamber, 
with an easy and private passage to the bench, 
must be provided for the judge of each court. 
Petty jury rooms, accessible only from the jury 
boxes, are required; it is advisable to provide 
two such rooms for each court; the average 
floor space may be 200 to 250 square feet. 
Passages by which the public can enter each court 
from the shire.ball ought to be very easy and well 
marked, because any little intricacy or insufficiency 
will surely cause confusion and dissatisfaction. 
The various doors must be placed so as to enable 
jurors, witnesses, lawyers, and audience to reach 
easily and without confusion their proper places. 
Barristers are often called from one court to the 
other, so that an easy passage between for their 
use would be found advantageous. The plan of 
seats and compartments in the crown court is a little 
complicated, owing to their number, their arbitrary 
limits as to area and relative position, and to the | 
tlioroughfares. The bench may be considered as | 
one of the principal compartments; it may be 
placed adjoining a side wall, with the witness seat | 
at one band, and the petty jury box at the other, | 


lawyers, prisoner, and audience in front. The posi¬ 
tion of the bench regulates that of the grand jury 
box, as the judge has to see and address the grand 
jury. When the court is used at quarter sessions 
and petty sessions several magistrates sit together, 
so that the floor-space of the bench ought to be 
considerable, sufficient perhaps for ten or twelve 
magistrates. The clerk of the crowo sits in front 
of the bench, facing the audience. His pen should 
be sufficiently near the petty jury and the witnesa 
to allow the clerk to perform conveniently bis duty 
of administering oaths to jurymen and witnesses. 
The floor of this compartment should be about 2 ft. 
under that of the bench, so that its occupant, when 
standing up, can receive instructions from or confer 
with the judge. At quarter sessions the seat will 
be occupied by the clerk of the peace; at petty 
sessions by the magistrates* clerk. The petty jury 
roust be placed so as to hear and see distinctly 
witness under examination, prisoner, judge, and 
examining counsel. The jury box must contain 
accommodation for twelve men sitting, besides space 
in which another twelve may stand, as it soruetimee 
happens when one jury retires to consider its verdict 
another will be empanelled to try a new case. 
Therefore, when the old jury comes out again there 
should be space for it to stand without incommoding 
the new jury. The witness seat should face the 
jury, with the judge at one hand and examining 
counsel at the other. It is important to place the 
witness so that bis evidence and demeanour can be 
well observed, not only by judge and jury, but also 
by the prisoner. Several rows of seats for counsel 
and attorneys may be placed facing the judge; the 
first and second rows should be given respectively 
to the attorneys and counsel engaged in a case; 
within the space surrounded by attorney’s seat, 
witness, clerk of crown, and the jury, there ought to 
be a table upon which models or other bulky articles 
may be displayed when required. A compartment 
for reporters is best placed between the witness 
seat and the bench, and partly facing counsel. It 
Is usually roost convenient to place the dock nearly 
central in the court, and to arrange it so that the 
prisoners shall have a full opportunity of seeing the 
witness, and of hearing everything said in evidence; 
too much stress cannot be laid on these points. 
Standing room for ten or twelve men Is required, 
besides seats for two gaolers. In front of the dock, 
blit outside it, there should he a vacant space ia 
which persons who have to appear in discharge af 
bails may stand. Seats for one or two policemen 
or bailiffs should be placed at each side of the dock, 
and there should be one for a judge’s crier placed 
where he may have a good view of the court, and 
of the jury particularly. The crier has gene¬ 
rally to wait on the judge as a private servant or 
messenger, so that it will be useful to provide for 
him some ready way of approaching the bench. A 
box for the sheriff should be placed near the bench, 
perhaps behind the reporters, and in the same 
neighbouriiood some seats for magistrates and 
county officers in attendance at assizes. Tiers of 
seats for the general public, and for jurors and 
witnesses who wish to wait in court, may be placed 
behind the dock, partly on ground-floor and partly 
on galleries ; but it is advisable as a general rule to 
dispense with galleries for public use. A special 
Compartment or gallery roust be provided for the 
grand jury, to contain seats for twenty-three; it 
must he placed so that its occupants cun be con¬ 
veniently addressed by the judge. An isolated 
passage to the grand jury room will be required. 
The arrangement of the record court need not differ 
inaterialiy from that required in the crown court, 
after omitting the grand jury box and the dock. 
In this court the judge’s registrar will occupy the 
space assigned in the other court to the clerk of the 
crown; and the space corresponding to the dock 
may here be given to seats lor suitors waiting. 

Pint Floor .— It is particularly necessary to 
give convenient access to the first floor. A broad 
and easy stairs for public use should lead directly 
from the shire-hall to the grand jury room. 
Another less important may lead from the private 
entrance and give access to the fiscal offices, and a 
third may lead from the crown witnesses' waitings* 
room. On the first floor it will generally be con¬ 
venient to have the grand jury room, in which 
public sessions of grand jury are held, committee- 
rooms, offices for county treasurer, grand jury 
secretary, and county surveyor, a waiting-room, 
cloak-room, one or two lavatories, Ac. In some 
counties, as before remarked, it is customary for 
the members of grand jury to dine or lunch in the 
court-house; and where this happens a suitable 
dining-room, with accessories, must be provided. 
The grand jury room is the most important apart¬ 
ment on the first floor, and of coiirpe it should be 
well proportioned, amply lighted and ventilated, 
and provided with sufficient fireplsces. The neces¬ 
sity for thorough ventilation will be understood 
when it is remembered that large crowds assemble 
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ftnd remain for hoars In this room during public 
sittings ; 6oor space from 600 to 900 square feet is 
required. Daring the transaction of fiscal business 
part of the room is reserved for the grand jury and 
county officers, but the other part is left open to 
the public. When the grand jury is engaged in 
finding hills of indictment none are admitted but 
the witnesses brought in to be examined on the 
bills. When In full session for fiscal business the 
grand jury consists of tweaty*tbree members, one 
of whom presides as foreman; they sit round a table, 
hear reports or statements from officials or others 
authorised to address them, examine witnesses 
about fiscal matters, and finally they conduct, 
inquire into, and determine all the fiscal business 
within their jurisdiction in open court. I am of 
opinion that it is most convenient to place the grand 
jury round a table of horseshoe shape, witnesses 
and others necessary to he heard, being brought to 
the open, can easily ad iress the jury and he seen 
by each member. Outside the reserved space there 
should be seats for grand jurors waiting, or for 
gentlemen of distinction who desire to attend the 
proceedings; behind these, out enabled to see and 
hear everything, the general public may he placed. 
It will be necessary to provide at least two rooms 
for committees of grand jury; fioor spaces from 300 
to 4(K) square feet will be sufficient. A small 
waiting or ante-room would he useful. Under a 
recent Act of Parliament the duties separately per¬ 
formed by the grand jury secretary and the county 
treasurer are henceforth to be performed by the 
grand jury secretary alone when the existing 
treasurers retire, and in some counties the change 
has already taken place. Under the new system 
the secretary’s offices should consist of two rooms 
en xut/e, together with a good-sized fireproof closet 
for preserving papers in his charge. Where the 
old S 5 stero prevails, the rreasiirer requires one 
large room, or two smaller. The county surveyor 
may be provided with one large room, or two 
smaller en suite* In the outer offices on each 
fioor a counter should be set up, leaving sufficient 
space at one side for persons calling en business, 
and at the other for clerks, desk, presses. See* All 
committee-rooms, offices, waiting-rooms, fireproot 
closets, &c., must be provided with fireplaces, good 
light, and ample ventilation. 

Before concluding this imperfect sketch, I wish 
to remark that it is very important to iirovide for 
amply ventilating and warming the courts; not 
merely by unobtrusive contrivances, hut also in 
some degree hy others of an obvious kind. The 
visible existence of a practical sash, a stove, or a 
good open grate will give satisfaction, even though 
their practical utility be comparatively little. I 
am of opinion that a fresh-air chamber with an Inlet 
for the outer air should be contrived under the fioor, 
and that numerous small holes should be pierced 
through the fioor into the air-chamher. 1 would 
allow the foul air to pass through the ceiling Into 
a space above it having outlets in the roof; and 1 
should like to have a floe enclosing a gas-jet or 
other contrivance to cause an upward current of 
foul air. By placing in the usual way hot-water 
or hypocaost pipes in the lower air-chamher, the 
fresh air can be warmed before ascending through 
the floor. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
ENGLAND. 

A COMPREHENSIVE abstract of this report ap* 
peared in our last issue. There is a list of 
subjects printed in extenso^ to the number of 
40, on which papers are invited from members. 
This list includes almost every variety of sub¬ 
ject connected with the field of the civil 
engineer; and if the papers sent in are of 
adequate merit, awards will he given. 

On the subject of papers intended to he 
read, we think it as weU to quote a few re¬ 
marks from the report, as it hears upon a 
matter treated elsewhere in these pages in 
connection with the architectural profession: 

The council feel that what should now he 
encouraged are papers embodying careful 
thought and intelligent study, rather than 
hare description. There is no lack of examples 
of high-class essays on engineering topics, 
and no lack of subjects offering abundant 
scope for others. It has already been inti¬ 
mated that memoirs will he received on pro¬ 
jected works, when such memoirs relate to 
UonA fide undertakings, and deal with the 
discussion of important scientific engineer¬ 


ing problems, provided the papers are sub¬ 
mitted with the sanction of the engineers 
responsible for the works in question. And 
further, any scientific essay which has a 
practical hearing on engineering operations 
will he acceptable. 

“ The council ventures to hope that many 
highly-educated and experienced engineer 
w^ be prepared to contribute communi¬ 
cations of a character to do honour to the 
body to which they belong. The council 
have thought it right to subject aU papers to 
a more searching examination than hereto¬ 
fore ; and while they offer a welcome recep¬ 
tion to any contribution if it shows original 
merit, they will be compelled to exclude 
merely commonplace descriptions of ordi¬ 
nary works, which descriptions, as they 
have pointed out, are no longer of the same 
use as in former days.” 

The above remarks are, we consider, very 
just, proper, and well-timed, and we hope 
our litoytd Institutes and Architectural As¬ 
sociations will act in a similar manner. 

Tbs news portion of engineering and archi¬ 
tectural undertakings have their proper place 
in the columns of the professional or other 
journal; but papers read at the meetings of 
professional societies ought to evidence pro¬ 
fessional ability and not mere commonplace 
description. The proceedings of architec¬ 
tural and engineering bodies ** should he 
creditable both in a scientific and in a lite¬ 
rary point of view.” 


THE LATE 

MADAME VON FEINAIGLE. 

The decease of the above estimable lady 
affords me the opportunity of correcting an 
error into which my cicerone and myself bad 
fallen in our notice of the Feinaiglian Insti¬ 
tution and other matters connected with the 
locality in which it is situated. 

In “ Unknown Dublin ” of September last, 
it was stated that the Rev. Tresham Dames 
Gregg, D.D., was the son of Mrs. Feinaigle, 
by her first husband. This was quite correct, 
hut it was added that her first husband was 
the governor of Newgate. Herein was the 
error. Madame Von Feinaigle’s first hus¬ 
band was Hugh Gregg, Esq., formerly of 
Dublin and Cork. A mural tablet to his 
memory may be seen in the church of St. 
Mary, in the city of Kilkenny. The present 
Rev. Tresham Dames Gregg is therefore 
some steps removed from the governor alluded 
to, the latter being his great grandsire, and 
who, though occupying the position he did 
in this city, in troublous times, bore the 
reputation of being a true gentleman. Mr. 
Tresham Gregg, the governor, it may bo 
added, was himself a descendant of the 
Treshams of Lyveden, in Lincolnshire, one 
or more of whom were implicated in the 
Gunpowder Plot. There is an ancient tradi¬ 
tion that the Treshams (the Rev. Dr. Gregg’s 
ancestors, now represented by Lord Lyveden 
—nee “ Vernon Smith ”) would reform the 
faith of the Church and of all Christendom. 
This prophecy will be found in a book called 
the “ Memoirs of the House of Tresham.” 

In the early part of 1832, on the removal 
of a lintel over the doorway of Sir Thomas 
Tresham’s old mansion at Rushton, in North¬ 
amptonshire, a handsomely bound breviary 
fell out upon the workman, and a considerable 
Opening was discovered in a thick wall, 
which was filled with bundles of manuscripts 
and Catholic books, and a portion of the 
domestic correspondence of tho Tresham 
family between the years 1590 and 1605. 
Sir Thomas Tresham died at the Tower of 
London, in September, 1G05, and his estates 
devolved upon his eldest son, Francis 
Tresham, one of the implicated conspirators. 
These papers found contain much valuable 
historical information of the domestic history 
of the Catholics and the times of James I. 

On the restoration of the Knights Hospi¬ 
tallers of St. John of Jerusalem, the grand¬ 
father of Sir Thomas Tresham was made a 
prior of the order by Queen Ma^. 

Sir Thomas, the father of Francis, was 


originally, it is said, a Protestant, and was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth, 
in 1577, but he was afterwards reconciled to 
the Church of Rome. From the time of his 
conversion until his death, in 1605, he was 
constantly subject to persecution, and he was 
arrested and sent to prison on the suspicion 
of having harboured missionaries and Jesuits. 
He was ^so prosecuted by the Star Chamber, 
together with Lord Vanx, Catesby, and 
other Catholics, and sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine, and also to imprisonment. For more than 
twenty ^ears he continued to pay ^260 per 
annum mto the treasury, being the statutory 
penalty of j£20 per lunar month for recu¬ 
sancy. Sir Thomas Tresham, therefore, had 
undergone twenty-four years of “ restless 
adversity and disgrace,” according, to the 
** Lansdowne MSS.” 

In Caulfield’s “ History of the Gunpowder 
Plot, 1810,” there is a small oval picture of 
Sir Francis Tresham. 

For farther particulars in connection with 
what is stated above, the reader may consult 
Grainger’s ** Biographical History of Eng¬ 
land,” More’s ** Historia Societa Jesn,” 
“ Grainger’s MSS.,” and “ Criminal Trials.” 

In last year’s volume of the Irish Builder, 
particulars will be found of Professor Von 
Feinaigle, the second husband of the subject 
of our notice, and of the famous educationid 
institution he founded, and which existed 
for a quarter of a century at Aldborough 
House. It is to be hoped that a faithful 
memoir of the labours and services of Pro¬ 
fessor Von Feinaigle will he given to the 
public while there are men still alive who 
remember him, and who have been educated 
at his school. It has been shown that several 
of his pupils have become celebrated profes¬ 
sional men. Nor shoold his widow or step¬ 
son be forgotten, for both were connected 
with the management and mastership of the 
once famous Feinaiglian Institution. 

A few words more, and I am done. 
Madame Feinaigle (nee Dames) died at her 
residence, Sandymonnt, near this city, on 
the 14th of last month, at the great age 
of ninety-four. What a world of memories 
and associations have not been connected 
with her career, and that of her husbands 
and surviving son, to whom, in justice to all, 
and particul^ly to the living, I owe this 
amende honorable. 

Mark Philip O’Flanaoan, T.C.D. 


LAW. 

DROGHEDA QUARTER SESSIONS. 

THE PLASTERING AT THE DOMINICAN OHUROH. 

A process for j 934 was brought by Thomas 
Fox, a plasterer, against the Rev. Mr. 
Meadth, balance due for work done in the 
course of building the new Dominican church. 
On the case being called, Mr. Simpson 
applied for an adjournment till after two 
o’dock; Mr. G. 0. Ashlin, architect, an im¬ 
portant witness in the case, could not arrive 
until that hour. 

Chairman—I wiU let it stand until the end 
of the sessions. 

Mr. Verdon having objected, the trial was 
proceeded with. The case resolved itself 
into a question of account as to measurement 
and quality of work done under an accepted 
tender. After the examination of the plain¬ 
tiff and Mr. J. P. Dodd, who made measure¬ 
ment of the work done, in support of plain¬ 
tiff’s case, and defendant, together witn Mr. 
Cullen, T.C., and Mr. Carpenter, members 
of the building committee, for the defence, 

The Chairman said he should, firom the 
way the process was brought, direct the jury 
that there was no contract under which de¬ 
fendant was liable, and therefore the case 
should be dismissed. It should have been 
brought against the committee, if any action 
lies. The case should be dismissed without 
prejudice. 

Mr. Verdon applied for the names of the 
committee. 

Mr. Simpson—We will give you every 
facility. 
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SLOB AND WASTE LANDS. , 

We are glad to find the opinions we gave on j 
the reclamation of the slobs on both sides of 
the Liffey confirmed by a letter in Saunders's 
News-Letter last week on the sewage of Dublin 
(which we recommend to the earnest atten¬ 
tion of oar Corporation and of the townships 
of Olontarf, Pembroke, and Blaekrock, in 
which they are all so vitally interested) from 
G. Henry Kinahan, General Survey of Ire¬ 
land. He says:— 

** At it now teems probable that the MainDrainage 
of Dublin may be carried out, it appeart expedient 
that the inbatptants should consider if they could 
get any return for the ?a»t amount of money they 
will have to expend, also that the plans proposed 
will be really effective. Let us consider the last 
first. What seems to be suegested is, that all the 
sewage should be brought into main drains, and 
that f^rom the latter there should be outfalls into 
the open sea, into which the sewage will be dis¬ 
charged, and thus carried away. Will this he the 
case ? I question very much if it will. The flood 
tidal wave of this portion of the channels runs nearly 
from south to north along the Wexford and Wicklow 
coasts till it comes to Dalkey Island, where it splits, 
the main current running north past Howth, while 
the secondary current runs north-west along the 
coast to Blaekrock, when it curves northward to 
the Poolheg Light; therefore, any sewage that is 
dischared from an outfall anywhere along the coast 
between Sandymount and Dalkey, instead of being 
carried out to sea, will have a tendency to be carried 
inland, and deposited along the shore line,but prin¬ 
cipally on the strands south and north-east respec¬ 
tively of the south and north breakwater walls; 
and the only place an outfall for the south portion 
of the city could be placed Is at the Poolheg Light, 
as there the flood tidal wave and the stream from 
the Liffey would have a tendency to carry the 
matter seaward ; but even here all the matter would 
not hs carried away, as much of it would he drifted 
in on to the Sutton and Clontarf strands. An out¬ 
fall for the sewage of the northern portion of the 
city would be more easily managed, as it could he 
carried along the strand to Sutton, and thence 
across the land into the sea to the north of Howth. 
That the tidal waves act as has been described, is 
evident from the silting up that has taken place 
since the south wall was built, also the two piers 
at Kingstown, the latter exemplifying its effect hy 
the silling up of Scotch Bay and the western portion 
of the harbour. As it is so hard to get rid of the 
sewage, the nextqiiestion is, why roust it he got rid 
of? Cannot it be kept and utilised? To me this 
seems to he the solution of the question. Let it he 
kept and used to make rich, fertile land of the pre¬ 
viously-mentioned lands on the south and north¬ 
east of the south and north breakwater walls, and 
these, if once reclaimed and turned into water-mea¬ 
dows, would not only pay for themselves, but also 
leave a margin of profit to go against the expendi¬ 
ture for the main drainage. Such a project, I am 
perfectly aware, would meet with opposition, as a 
similar one did on a former occasion, from some 
people, who would say that such meadows would be 
injurious to the health of the people of Dublin. 
Anyone, however, making such an assertion only 
displays his ignorance, and prior to doing so he 
ought to visit the water-meadows of Edinburgh, 
and learn the health and death statistics of the 
people that li\e in their vicinity, as on the hottest 
day in sumnii^r there cannot he detected even the 
smallest taint in the atmosphere. Of course, in the 
case of the Dublin strands, there might be .some 
effluvia at the first, prior to the surface haviii <4 
become enveloped with vegetation. This, however, 
could be mostly if not totally prevented hy carrying 
on the reclamation judiciously, the land being divided 
into sections, and the sewage let on to those that were 
cultivated. 1 shall give a rough estimate as to what 
the expense of reclamation ought to be, and the re¬ 
toms that might he expected. In the south flat,near 
Merrion, there are three and a-half square miles, 
or 2,240 acres, which, at a value of £15 an acre, 
would give a yearly income of £33,600. The sea 
embankment for this space would he about two and 
a-baJf miles long, which, at £10,000 a mile, would 
equal about £25,000, to which add £10,000 for the 
land drainage canal, a second £10,000 to he expen¬ 
ded while getting tlie land into cultivation, and 
perhaps a third £10,000 to pay off existing rights, 
which would leave a gross expenditure of £*.*>5.000, 
or, in round numbers, £60,000 '‘uuken capital, to 
return. In round niimherf*, say £30,onU »->ear. The 
pi rand between Clontarf and '^ntroii coulains about I 
fiMir and R-lialf miles, or 2,880 Hercs, that at £15 
equal £43,900. To take tliis would probably co!«t j 
about the same as the south Har, tor altlinngh tlie 
sea wall would be lunger, yei tue uiateriuls lu form 


it from could be easier got; that is,£60,000 of 
capital to give a yearly return of £40,000, or, 
taking both together, £70,000 for an outlay of* 
£120,000. From these figures it will appear that 
the main drainage of Dublin, combined with the 
reclamation of these sands, should be effected not ’ 
only without loss to the citizens of Dublin, but after 
a time these should return an income that would 
yearly Increase. The expenditure given may per¬ 
haps be a little low ; but, if it is, the return is low 
also, as £15 an acre is lest than half the yearly 
return procured from some of the water lands at 
Edinburgh.*' 

In addition to this, we give copy of a letter 
from Mr. Cox, superintendent of the drainage 
near Wisbeach, to a gentleman here who has 
taken much interest in the subject:— 

“ Tydd St. Mary’s, Wisbeach, 
lOlh September, 1872. 

** In reference to lands taken from the sea, about 
5,000 acres have been reclaimed here in little less 
than thirty years, at a cost of from £12 to £25 per 
acre, and has been sold from £50 to £70. |lt grows 
first-class wheat, beans, potatoes, and clover. 

“ Not knowing the part you name (Clontarf and 
Booterstown strands), I cannot tell how much it is 
like this. As soon as It grows grass it is ready to 
enclose. Ordinary spring-tides flow near 20 ft., 
neaps about 12 ft. We like the land to be abont 3 
ft. above neap tides. We have a heavy sea here; 
require to be very stout, and kept in good repair. 

1 know Mr. Higgins well; we have met here and 
at Sunk Island.” 

Tha government, by building piers, dredg¬ 
ing out fishery harbours, reclaiming waste 
lands and slobs, and then selling to recoup 
the cost, can add much to the material pros¬ 
perity of the country. We have had com¬ 
missions enough before and since the Union, 
but all the governments hitherto have thrown I 
the reports into the waste-basket or the 
pigeon-holes of the offices, instead of carrying 
them out. K. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


A Couple op Useful Hints. —Very often a 
screw hole gets so worn that the screw will not stay 
in. Where glue is liHiidy, tli# regular carpenter 
makes the hole larger and glues in a larger plug, 
making a nest for an entirely new bole. But this 
is not always the case, and people without tools 
and in an emergency often have to fix the thing at 
once. Generally leather is used, but this is so bard 
that it does not hold well. The best of all things 
is to cut narrow strips of cork, and fill the hole 
completely. Then force the screw In. This will 
make as tight a job as if driven into an entirely new 
hole.—Another hint of a similar character may be 
useful. One often desires to put a staple into a 
block of stone. The hole is made, the staple in¬ 
serted, and lead melted and run in. But unless the 
hole Is made with the bottom larger than the top, 
the lead will in time work out, if there is much jar 
or side strain on the iron. Besides, the lead itself 
is liable to some compression, which admits of lose- 
ness, especially after being subjected to very hot 
fires. A much better article is sulphur. If this 
be melted and poured in around the staple instead 
of lead, it makes a much more durable job. Besides, 
it is often more easy to procure sulphur than lead, 
as every store keeps it that deals in generalariety.— 
American Builder, 

The Chantrby Bequest. —The obituary of 
this week records the death, on the drd inst., of 
Lady Cliaatrey (born Wale), widow of Sir Francis 
Chantrey, in the eighty-eighth year of her age. 
This is an event of great importance to the Royal 
Academy, as, in accordance to the will of the 
sculptor, a sum amounting to about £3,000 a-year 
falls to this institution, after payments of £300 to 
the President, and £50 to the Secretary, of the 
Academy. The remaining income will have to be 
expended, under the direction of the President and 
Cuuticil, in tiie purchase of works of fine art in 
painting and sculpture, of the highest merit, exe¬ 
cuted in Great Britain, such purchases to he made 
solely with reference to the intrinsic merit of the 
works, which may he hy artists of any nation, and 
with an express proliihiiioii against giving orders or 
coiiiinis'^ioiis iieforeliand. The sum is not to he 
allowed to accumulate more than five years. The 
works purchased are to he shown in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, or other iitipurlHiii puhiic 
gallery, and to form a puhiic iiational collection of 
British Fiue .irl In Great Britain. The te»idtur 


expressed bis confident expectation that the Govern¬ 
ment sr country would provide a suitable building 
or accommodation for the preservation and exhibi¬ 
tion of the works as the property of the nation, 
” free of all clrarg^s whatever on my estate.” The 
I Academy is expressly forbidden ts apply any part 
of the estate to the acquisition of a receptacle for 
the works so obtained, except temporarily. Tlx 
more imphrtant clauses of Chantrey’s will form 
Appendix No. 9 to the Report of the Commission 
on the Royal Academy, 1863. Chantrey died 
November 25, 1841, and, besides the above more 
important bequests, he directed that his body 
should be interred in a vault he had built in the 
church at Norton, near Sheffield, in which place he 
was born, April 7, 1781. Also be bequeathed to 
the clergyman of Norton £200 per annum, ” ex¬ 
pressly with a view of having my tomb preserved 
from destruction,” subject to a payment of £50 per 
annum to the schoolmaster of the parish, who shall 
personally instruct ten poor boys in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, Icc., ** so long as my tomb shall last ”; 
and, from the same sum, £10 per annum each to 
ten poor persons, parishioners of Norton ; the re¬ 
sidue of the £200 to go to the clergyman. See 
* Recollections of Chantrey,* by G. Jones, RA., 
1849. We wish the Royal Academicians joy uf 
their new ir\iht.^Athen<Bum. 

Demolition under the name of restoration seems 
to be carried on at least as much In France as in 
England. A great outcry is at present being raised 
by all archsologists and venerators of old Gothic 
work in France, concerning the 80 -calle«l restora¬ 
tions at the beautiful Norman cathedral of Evreux. 
It appears that the restoring architect has already 
destroyed a portion of the thirteenih-century nave, 
and positively proposes to pull down the remainder 
In order to rebuild it in a different style. Con¬ 
sidering that modern architecture at best cun only 
present us with a feeble and lifeless iinitation of 
ancient work, it is surprising that any architect dare 
venture to destroy monuments in which the life and 
thought of past ages still beats.— Acndemy. 

The Patent Laws. —At the monthly Scien¬ 
tific Meeting of the Uoyul Dublin Society, on 
Monday evening next, we perceive an interesting 
paper will be read by Mr. Janjels Faliie, on the 
existing British Patent Laws, and the reforms 
likely to be effected therein by the Government 
during the approaching session of Parliament. The 
English Lord Chancellor has already notifii'd his 
intention to bring in a bill to improve the present 
system to such an extent that, tliuiigh it may not 
please some, will give general satisfaction. 

We understand that the Austrian Government 
have completed a contract with Mr. Gruhh, of this 
city, for the construction of an immense telescope, 
at a cost of £8,000, for an observatory at Vienna. 
The process of making the telescope will take four 
years ; and buildings for the purpose will be erected 
in Rutiiiuiries u(ion land taken there. It is said 
that the American Government are also in com¬ 
munication with Mr. Grubb for another telescope. 

Downpatrick. —Tlie first prosecution institu¬ 
ted in the Downpatrick UNion under the Public 
Health Act has been heard at the Kiilyleagli Petty 
Sessions. Robert Madine, a butcher, was sum¬ 
moned at the suit of the guardiins, acting as the 
sanitary authority, for keeping an offensive 
slaughtar-house. Tlie executive sanitary officer 
prosecuted, and produced the dispensary medical 
officer and the suh-sanitary officer, who proved 
that the defendant’s slaugiiter-house was gene¬ 
rally in a state injurious to the locality. The 
magistrates decided on adjourning the case for a 
fortnight in order to allow defendant an opportunity 
of making such structural works as were reqnireil. 
At the meeting of the Board of Guardians on 
Saturday, a committee consisting of thirteen guar¬ 
dians and five ratepayers was appointed to inquire 
into the sewerage and water supply of the town, 
with power to employ professional assistance if 
necessary. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An Old Subsciubxr.—A letter will reach yon. We have no 
intention uf making our journal the medium of explana¬ 
tions that can do no good, tliougti we agree that tlie matter 
ought to be publicly known. If not sstlf^fled with onr 
answer, you cun write to the hon. secs of the Arcliitecturui 
Associat on. 

0.—Tlie above answer will equally apply to your query. In 
respect to which a private letter also Ims been forwarded. 

M.D —See Professor Cumeron’s newly-issued work. You will 
find wliat you seek in its pages 

Rotitsdo.— It has been stated tliat a Mr. George Ensor was 
the architect of the building known us the Round Room. 
We are not in possession of uiiy p;iniculars of his life. A 
Mr. Jolin Ensor. a Dublin urchitect, prac'ised In this dry 
towards ihe close of tlio last century, and lived in Charlolt^ 
street It possibly may have been him. 
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Kpps'8 Cocoa—Gratfful and Comfortin«. — “By a 
tltnrouKli knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
(•ptTKtions of (lik'estion and nutrition, and by a careful appli¬ 
cation of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
h.IS provided our brenkfa.st tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
ii liy the judicious use of such arth Ics of diet that a consti¬ 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hr.ndreds of subtle maladies are 
li'iMiing around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
si-lves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
trame”—Cin75crpic« Gazette. 


NOTICE. 

Title-page and hide.t for of/r 1874 volume is 
now ready., price "Id. to non-suhscribers. Can 
he had at the office^ or post free for 2^d. in 
stamps. 

It is to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of correspondents, we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresscsi not necessarily for publication. 

We shall he glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should he 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street, Dublin. 


KATES OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDER. 


(Town.) 8. d. 
Yearly ..60 
Jlalf-yearly 3 0 
Quarterly . 1 6 


(Post.) 8. d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 
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ILLUSTRATION: 


M OULE’S PATENT EARTH CI.OSETS. 

NO BAD SMELLS. MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT BOON TO COTTAGERS. 
VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 
FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 


This Invention effectually remedies evils arising from 
rommon cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
>flfen8ive smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commode 
lu bedrooms, hospital wards, itc. 

It is founded on the well-known power of Earth os a Deode- 
rlzing Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and other dis¬ 
comforts. The practical application of this power lias been 
successfully carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority over the Water System In de¬ 
stroying all smell, tlie Earth system is more economical, both 
ill its first costand its after-working, tliere being no expensive 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and the product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. 'The supply of 
the Earth and its removal arc attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of ashes fur 
•rdinary fires of a dwelling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Closets. 

Prospectuses and full infoiTuation may be obtained at the 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEY-STREET, 
f Near Capel-street.) 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

i MENTS—H. SIBTIIORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., are prepared lo supply Designs for Floors oi 
Churches,Conservatories,Entrance Halls, and Passages, with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 

Various specimens may be seen at tlieir Warerooms. 

11 AND 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


DOOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

I CHINES—These Macliinesare used upon the principal 
railways of Great Britain, and are unrivalled for accuracy. 
Specimens may bo seen, and ever^'informationobtainedfroiN 
H. SIBTUORPE AND SON. 

11 A 12, CORK HILL. DUBLIN. 


IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, 

i BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, &c. 

Mrxsurino Books .. .. ls.6d. &2s. each. 

Improved Selk-mkasdrino, do. 2s. „ 

Abchitects’Certificate Books ,. 6s.6d. „ 

(Improved form.) 

Ckrtificatk Books for Additional Works 48.6d. „ 
Superior Tracing Pai'ER, 4a 6d. and 5a 6(L per quire. 

The Alkaline, do. .6a „ 

Best Tracing Linen, in 24 yd. rolls—18 in., 15a; 80 ia.. 

27a; 36 in., 30a; 43 in., 89a 
Best Double Elephant Drawing .. Il8.6d.per qu ire 
(Free from line marka) 

Capital D. Elephant Cahtridob .. 5s. 6d. „ 

(A clieap paper for Details.) 

“Continuous" Drawing Cartridge, In 50 yd roils, 54 
in. wide, 80a per roll. 

The New Translucid Alkaline Tracing Paper, ten 
extreme Transparency and Strength, excels all 
othera Price 8a per quire. 

All the above constantly in stock, and wairanted first-rate 
value. Terms Cash. Samples on application. [ 4 | 

THOMAS EDMONDSON, U Dame-street, Dublin. 

I CANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

J and upwarda on personal security, at 5 per cent per 
annum interest, repayable in one to seven years. No com¬ 
mission cliarged. Apply to Messrs. Bryan, Ne. 10 Llncoin’s- 
Inn-Fields, Loudon, W.C. N.B.—Interest k payable half- 
yearly, and is not required in advance. 


pNCAUSTIC, Geometrical, and Enamelled 

Ju Tiles for Churches, Public Building8,Vestiba]e8, Porcheo, 
he.; also every description of Mgjolica and Glazed Tiles in 
various colours for Ecclesiastical Decorations, Heartlis and 
Fire-Places, Flower Boxes, Dairy and Lavatory Walk, fte. 
Competent workmen sent to all parts of the Kingdom. De¬ 
signs and patterns supplied free of charge on application. 

Brookfl, Thomas A Co., Saclnrille-plaM, Dublin. 


TTNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

U The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
by this company, can be had at tiie price of the lowest In the 
market, shipped to any Port In Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON, Agents for Ireland 
11 and 12, CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


w 


have now landed 


QUEBEC GOODS, 
consisting of YELLOW PINE (specially selected for thk 
marketRED PINE (large average >, 1st. 2nd, and Srd quality 
SPRUCE DEALS. BIRCH, WALNUT, OAK, ASH, and 
El.M, PIPE and HOGSHEAD STAVES, &c., all of which we 
will offer at moderate rates. 

As usual, our SLATE, 

clay goods, 

CEMENT, 

IRONMONGERY, and 
JOINERY STOCKS, 

ore well supplied. 

THOMAS & CHARLES MARTIN, 

NORTH WALL SAW MILLS, DUBLIN. 


CHIMNEY AND PIER GLASSES. 

A n extensive stock in all the new designs, 

with finest Frkncu and British Plates. 

BROOKS, THOMAS & CO., 

LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

BACKVILLE-FLACE, DUBLIN. 


S SHEPPARD has m Stock a Greal 

• Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Finest 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CRESTS, and every descrip¬ 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WORK excuted in Marble. 

72 BLESSINGTON STREET, late of Ormond Quay. 


R OSS, MURRAY, AND CO., 

Engineers. Plumbers. BrcM Founders, and Lead 
Merchants, Ac. 

f I, 92, and 98 MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST., BALLINASLOE. 

And DOMINICK-STREET. GALWAY. 



CHARLES FRANCIS, SON, AND CO., 

CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 

West Medina Mills, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY YEARS. 


PORTIjAIVD CKlMEiVT, according to the Board of Works* Test 
“ Brand Veclis,” NIEDI^ A (or iraproted Roman) Cement. Both the aboYt 
Cements have been larg:ely used by the Home and nearly every Foreign Government. 


Bronze Medal, 1 Dublin Depot-15 TALBOT-FLACE. 

L01ll)0», 18S1. f ^ J yiLDRICH, AOBHT. 


Gold Medal, 
Hatrx, 1848. 


.ST. PATRICK’S NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
DONEGALL STREET, BELFAST. 


JAMES HOGAN & SONS, 

Master Plasterers., Cement Workers 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 

GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER. 

Russell Place, Dublin, 

Undertakes all manner of Budding Work in Town or Country. 

THOMAS H. DENNANY, 

Monumental §uiliier ^lulptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter^ 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Large Collection of 

FRAMED PICTURES 



From 21/ each. 


^ GEORGE REES, 


41, 42, 43 Russell-st., 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 

(OPPOSITE DRURY-LANE THEATRE). 

N.B.—Job Lot of Oleographs suitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 


PROSPECT STONE & MARBLE WORKS, 

Tombs, Monuments. Fonts. Tablets, Headstones, ft. 


Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Mural Tablets, 

In the greatest Variety, and the most extensive Stock la 
Ireland are at 

FITZPATRICK A NlOliliOY’b, 

QLASNEVIN 


MONSELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBER, SLATE, STONE, TILE, AND CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 

47 to 78, TOWNSEND-STREET, DUBLIN. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

■pedally suited for 0>ach Building and House Decorative purposes, '• and for whidi we are Sole Agents for Ireland;*' 

Also a Supply of Ground and Dry Colours, Brushes, dbe., 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEAHE .AiVE COIAkUMt UtEMJLS. 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN, 

EVTABLlBBto A.D. 1700. 
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Tike Literature of Gothic A rchitecture 
in Ireland, 


ST before the close of 
the last century, and 
indeed including some 
years in the present 
century, our native 
writers who touched 
upon the Pointed style indulged in 
8fe*ange vagaries, whether they 
followed their own sweet fancies 
or in part adopted the opinions of 
their eighteenth-century predeces¬ 
sors. Our architects of note at 
the close of the last century were 
** Classic ** to the hack hone, and 
looked upon the Gothic as a most 
outlandish style, not fit to he adop¬ 
ted either for civil or ecclesiastical buildings; 
and most of them held to this opinion, de¬ 
spite of the numerous examples of the Pointed 
style studding every county in Ireland. 

Gandon and Cooley, our adopted architects, 
were clever practitioners, as their works at 
this day evidence; and Thomas Ivory, al¬ 
though a self-taught architect, has given us 
some commendable specimens of his archi¬ 
tectural taste, which, considering the time 
and the circumstances of his practice, redound 
much to his credit. Richard Castles and 
Robert Mack — the former in the Duke of 
Leinster's mansion (now the Dublin Society’s 
House) and the Lying-in Hospital, and the 
latter in Powerscourt House, William-street 
—^gave us, in addition to their other works, 
proofs of their constructional and artistic 
taste. The architect of the Rotundo, who¬ 
ever he was—^whether George or John Ensor 
—^left us a good memorial of his taste; hut 
these last-named architects, like the former, 
were essentially Classic, and none of them, 
as far as we are aware, ventured a sketch in 
favour of the Gothic style, which was, of 
course, in their day out of fashion and ostra¬ 
cised. 

Francis Johnston, the founder and first 
President of the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
an undoubtedly clever architect of the 
Classic school, though belonging in part to 
the last century, yet his principal works 
belong to the present century; he was our 
first native architect of note who attempted 
the Gothic as well as Italian and Grecian 
styles. His partial success in Gothic design 
may be studied in the Castle Chapel, Lower 
Castle Yard; the chapel to the infirmary of 
the South Dublin Union Workhouse (formerly 
the Foundling Hospital); and the entrance- 
gate to the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, first 
erected at the entrance to the old Military 
Road at Barrack (now Victoria) Bridge, which 
gateway was subsequently removed to its 
present site. It was Johnston's efforts, we 
believe, that first led to the awakening in 
favour of the Pointed style in this country; 
but none of the architects we have named 
contributed anything with the pen to the 
literature of Gothic Architecture, and very 
little otherwise. I 


The late Sir Richard Morrisqp and his 
gifted son designed several lordly mansions 
throughout Ireland, some in the Grecian and 
several more in the Elizabethan and Tudor 
styles, and betimes in a union of styles; but 
neither the father nor the son ever professed 
to be Gothic architects. While still a young 
man, Sir Richard Morrison eontributed to 
the literature of his profession by publishing 
a work of designs, with a short sketch of the 
rise and progress of Architecture. 

Towards the end of the second decade of 
the present century, the Royal Irish Academy 
offered a prize for a work on “ The Origin 
and Progress of Gothic Architecture, with 
Reference to the Ancient History and Present 
State of the Remains of such Architecture in 
Ireland.” The result of the Academy’s 
invitation was the production of an essay by 
Thomas BeU, accompanied with lithographs 
drawn on stone by the author. The litho¬ 
graphs are rather poorly printed, though the 
letterpress is good enough. This work of 
Mr. Bell’s has been little noticed" by subse¬ 
quent writers on the subject of Gothic Archi- 
ture, though it deserves to be, for more 
reasons than one. It appears that the work, 
which was published in the year 1828-9, was 
submitted while in manuscript to Francis 
Johnston by the late J. J. Mulvany, R.H.A., 
with a wish to befriend the author. On re¬ 
turning the essay, after its perusal, to Mr. 
Mulvany, Francis Johnston accompanied 
it with a note saying that Mr. Bell’s essay 
had his full approbation, and that as far as 
his (Mr. Johnston’s) local knowledge ex¬ 
tended, the work was one of strict fidelity 
and correct information on the subject of our 
ecclesiastical buildings. Whether at thig 
date of the progress of the Revival the 
opinion of our native architect of Mr. Bell’s 
performance can be endorsed, it is almost 
needless to ask. There were little available 
works bearing upon the principles of Gothic 
Architecture in the early part of this century, 
and the few there were treated more on the 
historic and antiquarian portion of the sub¬ 
ject than on the principles. 

Francis Johnston’s knowledge of Gothic 
Architecture and design was, perhaps, as re¬ 
spectable as any contemporary architect at 
the time; but he did not travel much, as far 
as we know, or study the character of our 
ecclesiastical structures on their sites, like 
other subsequent architects of his country. 

We ought not to omit the name of James 
Oavanagh Murphy, a rather voluminous 
author and architect, belonging to both the 
present and last centuries. Mr. Murphy, in 
addition to writing some works on Portugal 
and **Arabian Antiquities ” in Spain, wrote a 
book towards the close of the last century 
on the “ Principles of Gothic Architecture,” 
illustrated from the designs of the Church of 
Batalha in Portugal, with an historical and 
descriptive account of that famous structure. 
This work professed to be translated from 
the Portuguese of Father Lewis de Sousa, 
and prefixed was an introductory Discourse 
on Gothic Architecture. It appears that 
Mr. Murphy’s work owed its appearance to 
the taste and munificence of the Right 
Hon. William Conyngham. Mr. Oonyngham 
visited Portugal, and the structure aUuded 
to; and on his return to Irelai\d, meeting 
with Mr. Murphy, who was a young man at 
the time, advised and assisted him in under¬ 
taking a visit to Portugal for the sole pur¬ 
pose of illustrating and describing it. 

In his introductory discourse, Mr. Murphy 


gives his ideas to the world respecting the 
origin of the Gothic arch. They may, cer¬ 
tainly, up to the time be credited with a bold 
originality, if nothing more. It may be 
worth while to quote Mr. Murphy’s views as 
a preliminary to other of our countrymen’s 
views on the same subject. He says:—“ If 
the pointed arch be considered detached 
from the building, its origin may be long 
sought for in vain, and indeed I imagine this 
is the reason it has eluded the researches of 
so many ingenious men; but on the con¬ 
trary, if we examine it in a relative view, as 
a part in the composition of the whole, it wiU 
become more easy to account for its form, or 
that of any other component part. If we 
take a comprehensive view of any 'of these 
structures, externally, we shall perceive that 
not only the arch, but every vertical part of 
the whole superstructure terminates in a 
point. And the general form, if viewed 
from any of the principal entrances (the 
station from whence the character of an 
edifice should be taken) wiU be found to have 
a pyramidal tendency. The porticoes of 
the first storey, whether they be three or 
four in number, are reduced to one at the 
top, and this is sometimes crowned with a 
lofty pediment, which might more properly 
be called a pyramid, as we see in the transept 
front of Westminster Abbey and York 
Minster. If we look further in a direct line 
with its apex, we frequently see a lofty spire 
or pyramid rising over the nave and tran¬ 
septs. Each of the buttresses and turrets is 
crowned with a small pyramid. If niches 
are introduced they are crowned with a sort 
of pyramidal canopy. The arches of the doors 
and windows terminate in a point, and every 
little accessory ornament, which enriches the 
whole, bks a pointed or angular tendency. 
Spires, pinnacles, and pointed arches, are 
always found to accompany each other, and 
very clearly imply a system founded on the 
principle of the pyramid.” 

After some more observations, in which he 
endeavours to prove that the pyramidal form 
aotsally exists throughout the component 
parts, and that the general disposition of the 
building approaches as near to it, at least, as 
the ordinance of a historical paintii^, Mr. 
Murphy concludes :—“ It is in vain, there¬ 
fore, that we seek its origin in the branches 
of trees, or the intersection of Saxon or 
Grecian circles, or in the perspective of 
arches, or any other accidental concurrence 
of fortuitous circumstances. The idea of the 
pointed arch seems clearly to have been sug¬ 
gested by the pyramid, and its origin must 
consequently be attributed, not to accident, 
but to ordination.” 

Mr. Thomas Bell, whose essay we have 
alluded to, says in his Preface:—“ According 
to some writers the term ‘ Gothic Architec¬ 
ture’ has been exclusively applied to the 
Pointed style ; according to others, this name 
is esteemed too degi‘ading and barbarous, 
and therefore when this style is alluded to 
by them the appeUation is new modelled, 
and changed into the term of * English 
Architecture.’” The author’s opinion, as 
will be seen hereafter, differs from both: he 
imagines that the term ** Gothic ” involves 
no inconsistency, however applied, to the 
architecture of the middle ages—that is, 
from the early corruption of the Roman 
Architecture to the utmost refinement of the 
more modem Pointed Order,—and accord¬ 
ingly he has in the ensuing treatise extended 
the term as a general name to both.” 
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Mr. Bell accepted the opinion of Mr. Barry, 
oar celebrated painter and countryman, to 
strengthen his own opinion relative to the 
origin of Gothic Architecture ; but he con¬ 
fesses it was not until some time after he 
had accepted Mr. Barry’s opinion as his own 
that he became aware that these opinions 
(Mr. Barry’s) had already been appealed to 
by another of our countrymen. Dr. Mathew 
Young, Bishop of Clonfert, and a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy, in the last century. 
In the Transactions of the Academy there is 
an essay by Dr. Young on The Mathematical 
Proportions and Properties of the Gothic 
Arch, with Diagrams.” 

We must stop at this point for to-day, but 
we shall return to Mr. Bell’s volume, and 
other volumes, for the purpose of leading to 
a comparison between them and the works 
published at the present hour. There is, 
indeed, a vast amount of difference between 
the Gothic architects and the writers on 
Gothic architecture at the commencement of 
the century and the present. A comparison 
of the treatise of Mr. Bell, with that just 
issued by Mr. Richard Rolt Brash, on the 
“ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland,” will 
show in what an advanced state is our know¬ 
ledge of the rise, progress, and practice of 
the Gothic Architecture of the past in this 
country. 


MANUAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
FOR IRELAND.* 

The Manual of Public Health for Ireland 
just issued is the necessary sequence to the 
passing of the Irish Health Act of last year. 
Such a work has always been more or less re¬ 
quisite, but, under the changed conditions of 
late years—by which public health has become 
a most important question for State legisla¬ 
tion, in view of the national welfare,—a work 
or works of the kind are indispensable. The 
present volume is not only a work on general 
matters relating to the public health, for the 
guidance of sanitary authorities and their 
officers, but it is also a work bearing upon 
the personal and, we might say, the moral 
duties of every individual member of the 
commonwealth. The book is the joint pro¬ 
duction of Thomas W. Grimshaw,.M.A., 
M.D.; J. Emerson Reynolds, F.C.S.; Robert 
O’B. Furlong, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; and 
John William Moore, M.D., M.Ch., aU of this 
city, and each well Imown in their respective 
spheres. Compared with the recently-pub¬ 
lished Manual of Public Health for England, 
it differs in some particulars; but, on the 
whole, it is nowise inferior, nor does it omit 
much that is essentially necessary. Though 
the English manual is applicable and useful 
to a cei^ain extent in connection with Irish 
sanitary administration, yet there is a wide 
difference between the regulations affecting 
the local sanitary authorities and officers in 
Ireland and those in the sister kingdom ; and 
the present work supplies the want. 

The Irish Manual opens with a good sum¬ 
mary and a capital index of the Irish sanitary 
statutes—the latter well arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order for ready reference. The general 
sanitary acts are also arranged in chronolo¬ 
gical order, shewing those that were passed 
for Great Britain only, and those in which 
this country is included. But, apart from 
the subject having only a strict local bearing, 
there are well-digested chapters on the fol¬ 
lowing :—The Sanitary Duties of Authorities 
and Officers; Vital Statistics ; the Conditions 
necessary to Public Health; Preventable 
Diseases; Etiology of Disease; Food; Water 
Supply; Examination of Water; House Con¬ 
struction ; Drainage and Sewerage ; Air and 
Ventilation ; Hospital Accommodation ; Dis¬ 
infection; Climate and Meteorology. On 


• “Manual of Public Health for Ireland.” &c. Dublin: 
Fannin aad Co. London: Longmans and Green. 1875. 


most of tj^e above subjects, our readers are 
aware, we have devoted a series of articles, 
extending over nigh a twelvemonth. The 
chapters on Vital Statistics and Statistics of 
Births and Deaths bear evidence of being 
carefully prepared, and are extremely inte¬ 
resting ; equally so is the chapter on Popu¬ 
lation. 

The following extract from the chapter on 
the last subject will not be out of place:— 
** Increase of population depends on an ex¬ 
cess of births over deaths, and on immigra¬ 
tion. It is more or less rapid according to 
the prosperity of and the facility of obtain¬ 
ing the means of subsistence amongst a 
community. Towards the close of the last 
century Malthus laid down the proposition 
that population^ when unchecked^ goes on 
doubling itself every twenty-five years, or tends 
to increase in a geometrical ratio —that is to 
say, the human race may, under the most 
favourable circumstances, increase in a ratio 
corresponding to the series of numbers 1, 2, 
4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. The truth of this propo¬ 
sition is accepted by the foremost statisticians 
of later years. Malthus also arrived at the 
conclusion that, the increase of food, depend¬ 
ing on the fertility of land, its reclamation, 
and improvements in agriculture, advanced 
only in an arithmetical progression, or in a 
ratio corresponding to the series of numbers 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, &c. This proposition has 
proved to be as well founded as the former. 
But Malthus, in venturing to theorise on the 
appalling results which would follow the 
action of these laws, overlooked the element 
of free trade, which enabled a nation to draw 
upon the fertility of the world at large for 
the sustenance of its own increasing popula¬ 
tion. In consequence of this the true phil¬ 
anthropy of the man was lost sight of, and 
he was most undeservedly looked upon as 
the enemy of the poorer classes.” 

The late John Stuart Mill (a profound 
thinker, it must be acknowledged) was a full 
believer of the views of Malthus on popula¬ 
tion, as he was also a believer in the views 
of Locke, Hume, and Smith, in regard to 
money, and those of Ricardo on rent. 
Malthus has been badly used; and theolo¬ 
gians and popular agitators may say what 
they will, but it is clear that if the doctrines 
of Malthus were studied a little more closely 
in this country, good would follow. Malthus 
demonstrated simply that, an increase in the 
means of subsistence is the onl^ true cri¬ 
terion of a permanent and beneficial increase 
in the numbers of the people, and that the 
danger in every country is an excess of num¬ 
bers as compared with the means of subsis¬ 
tence, and that were populations not kept 
down by means of moral restraint or pru¬ 
dence in matrimonial connections, vice, 
want, and misery must result. 

The Scripture may be quoted as an argu¬ 
ment against Malthus; but increase and 
multiply,” &c., is a poor form of proof. 
There is no country in Europe, perhaps, 
which has suffered more from early and im¬ 
prudent marriages than Ireland; and though 
it may be natural, and is natural for men and 
women to marry, some forethought should 
be exercised. Every intelligent individual 
ought to be conscious of his position and 
means of subsistence, and his power of 
supporting a family; and, if not a crime, it 
is certainly a great fault to bring others into 
misery as well as ourselves. The question 
of population is a question that bears much 
upon the public health, and the chapter upon 
it in the book under notice is not out of 
place. 

The chapter on ** The Development of 
Man ” will be found interesting, followed by 
a very valuable one on “ Zymotic Diseases,” 
in which every aspect of the question—cause, 
effect, and prevention—is treated. “ It is a 
notorious fact,” says this Manual, “ that old 
houses in old streets of old towns are favourite 
haunts of zymotic disease, and there are 
other reasons for this beside the age of the 
houses, for it is here that are found poverty, 
hunger, and dh*t, combined with overcrowd¬ 
ing—all being promoters of zymotic disease. 
A comparatively new house may, too, from 


fault in original construction, want of drain¬ 
age, and neglect of repairs and cleansing, 
become as bad as any old house.” True, but 
it might also have been stated that nearly 
two thirds of the cheap speculative builders’ 
houses “ run up ” at the present hour, 
are even worse than the old houses, for the 
drainage in many of them is mere make- 
believe, the materials wretched, and the 
work “ scamped;” consequently in a short 
time the houses become unhealthy and 
nurseries of disease. In the suburbs of 
London on every side, many streets of new 
houses are erected over “shoots”—low 
ground that has been filled up with the 
scavenge of the city. Added to this, the 
foundations are constantly dug out for the 
sand, not alone for the purpose of making 
mortar for the buildings in question, but to 
sell. This practice has been resorted to in 
this city also to some extent where sand is 
discovered; and we could point to several 
lines of houses in this city and suburbs which 
were built upon the “ shoots ” of the present 
and old Corporations of this city. 

In treating of enteric fever the Manual 
says:—“ The evidence that enteric fever is 
the direct product of food, drink, or air con¬ 
taminated by the presence of decomposing 
sewage matter, or by the miasma exhaled 
thereby, is, if possible, stronger than the 
evidence of the production of typhus by 
overcrowding; because in the case of the 
latter many other causes favouring the spread 
of zymotic diseases co-exist, but, with regard 
to the former, nearly all other causes, except 
the presence of decomposing matter, can be 
generally excluded. While typhus is a dis¬ 
ease almost exclusively belonging to the poor 
and badly-fed, enteric fever makes its appear¬ 
ance in all ranks of society. Careful inquiry 
almost invariably discovers a pythogenic 
origin.” A few examples are given to illus¬ 
trate the above statements. 

In treating of the diseases called consti¬ 
tutional, caused or promoted by general 
unhealthy condition, Scrofulous Affections 
and Phthisis are dwelt upon, and the table 
compiled by Dr. Pollock is given, taken from 
the Report of the Hospital for Consumptiou 
and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton. As 
many cases of pulmonary consumption owe 
their origin to the constant inhalation of 
impure air, the table will be of value. It 
appears that among 3,714 men at the hospital, 
more than one-half had followed indoor occu¬ 
pations ; and the females, who amount to 
2,413, may be said to be all at indoor employ¬ 
ments. We will quote a few of those con¬ 
nected with the building profession. Car¬ 
penters are considered to have a healthy em¬ 
ployment, yot it appears from the list that 
295 suffered from phthisis [query, what 
space of time does the report cover ?] ; 
bricklayers, 109 ; painters, 105; smiths, 89 ; 
labourers, 539 [does this much include build¬ 
ing, agricultural, and general labourers ?] ; 
mechanics, 176; [what sort, or of what 
branch ?] ; while the shoemakers in the list 
are put down at 171, the weavers are only 
11, the lowest but one in the list, the lowest 
being the batchers, which are put down at 3. 
The weavers are essentially an indoor class 
of workers, and in the east of London a 
large number of them work in rather small 
and ill-ventilated rooms. Why they should 
suffer less from phthisis than other branches 
named, it is not easy to understand, or wliy 
butchers should figure least in the list it 
would bo interesting to learn, for their em¬ 
ployment is not a very healthy one. They are, 
however, better fed, or consume more animal 
food, in general, than the members of other 
trades. Clerks and shopmen also rank high in 
the scale, being 394, while the tailors are only 
145, a much less number than the shoemakers. 
Both the shoemakers and tailors are a seden¬ 
tary occupation, and the sitting position of 
the tailors with their legs crossed under them 
is, we think, a more unhealthy position than 
that assumed by the working shoemakers ; 
the latter, however, suffer from the pressure 
of the last against the chest. It is said, 
relative to this table, that it is apparent that 
phthisis prevails in exact proportion to de- 
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grees of confinement of the sufferers. We 
are of opinion that it does; but the table 
qaoted does not, we think, bear out the 
i^tement. 

Dr. MacCormac, of Belfast, in his work on 
** ponsumption and the Breath Re-Breathed,” 
has spoken of the causes of phthisis, and in 
allusion to his views the Manual says :—" The 
influence of closeness of air in the production 
of phthisis is so great that Dr. MacCormac, 
of Belfast, has supported the view that this 
is the cause of phthisis, and has further 
argued that the inhalation of air which has 
already been respired is the sole cause of the 
disease; and further, that the noxious element 
in the respired air is the carbon of the car¬ 
bonic acid therein. While we do not go quite 
as far as Dr. MacCormac, we admit that the 
mest potent single cause of phthisis is the 
constant inhalation of impure air.” 

The chapters on House Construction, Air 
and Ventilation, Water Supply, and Sewage 
and its Treatment, contain some well-con¬ 
densed information, which will be found most 
useful to those connected with sanitary 
boards, whether in the character of members 
of these boards or as medical or ordinary 
sanitary officers. 

In another paper we may pass under re¬ 
view some of the statements made in these 
last-named chapters. For the present, how¬ 
ever, we may conclude by saying that the 
Irish “ Manual of Public Health ” is a weU- 
compiled and well-digested volume, which 
does credit to its joint authorship. It may be 
objected that it took cognisance of matters 
outside its province, and that some of the 
chapters were devoted to subjects of rather 
an abstract uature. We do not think so ; all 
the questions discussed have a bearing on 
the important question of the Public Health. 


WENCESLAUS HOLLAR, AND HIS 
WORKS. 

At present there is on exhibition at the 
Burlington Fine Art Club, Saville-row, 
London, a remarkable collection of prints— 
topographical, architectural, portraits, and 
iUustraUons of natural history, and of sundry 
other kinds. This selection of the cele¬ 
brated Hollar's engravings comprises 136 
plates, though the artist during his lifetime 
is stated to have produced nearly 8,000. 
Visitors from this city to London, having a 
loTe for the fine arts, or fondness for study¬ 
ing well-executed old prints belonging to a 
school that has almost passed away, would 
do well to look in at this exhibition. The 
works of Hollar are becoming more prized 
each year, and every particular of the life 
and career of the artist view with increasing 
interest. Alas 1 that the poor engraver 
ehould fall upon such unlucky times, and die 
such a sad death. Hollar was born at 
Prague in 1607, and was educated for the 
profession of the law, but abandoned it for 
the more congenial pursuits of drawing and 
engraving. It is stated that he obtained in¬ 
structions from Mathew Marian, an engraver, 
who worked for Vandyke and Rubens. At 
the outset of his career Hollar travelled 
much on the Continent. In 1636, Howard, 
Earl of (Arundel, met him at Cologne and 
took him under his patronage and brought 
him to England. One of his first perform¬ 
ances in London was the ** Prospect of 
Greenwich.” Some time after he drew ppr- 
traits of the Royal Family for the great 
plate of the Entrance of Qc^een Marie de 
Medici into England, on a visit to her 
daughter Henrietta Queen of England. 
Daring the civil war Hollar was taken 
prisoner by the parHamentarians and de¬ 
prived of his liberty for some time, and on 
his release went to Antwerp. On his return 
to England he resumed his labours, and in 
1652 he executed the etchings for Dugdale's 
“Monasticon” and his “History of St. 
Paul's,” besides a large number of other 
views in the sister Mngdom. In fact, 
nothing seems to have come amiss to Hollar— 
portraits, maps, landscapes, sea views, butter- 
tiieSi shells, dtc., each and all of which were 


well executed. The London publishers ap¬ 
pear to have treated poor Hollar most 
shabbily, and he was paid by some of them 
at the rate of only fourpence an hour. The 
Great Plague in London in 1665, appears to 
have stopped the sale of his works and also 
carried off his son. He married a second 
time, but till his death remained miserably 
poor, though his talents, if fairly remune¬ 
rated, should, even in his time, have 
brought in a respectable income. The great 
engraver died in Westminster in 1677, at the 
age of 70, and it is stated that while he lay 
on his death-bed the bailiffs were in waiting 
in his house with an execution. What must 
have been the feelings of the poor dying 
artist, when in his last illness he pittyingly 
appealed that the bed upon which he lay 
might not be taken from under him until he 
breathed his last. From the great interest 
attaching to the sad and chequered life of poor 
Hollar, and his wonderful abilities as an en¬ 
graver, we are sure that the exhibition of his 
works at Burlington Fine Art Club will 
bring many visitors from all walks of life. 


WEXFORD WAKING UP. 

The ratepayers of other cities and towns in 
this island as well as Dublin have begun to 
open their eyes, and to ask themselves, 
“ What are we getting in return for our 
money ? ” The oppressed ratepayers of 
Dublm are conscious enough of what they 
have got for their money, and what they are 
still likely to get, if local rule is allowed to 
move on in the same groove it has moved in 
for the last twenty years. 

At a numerously-attended meeting of the 
inhabitants of Wexford, the following reso¬ 
lution was adopted a few days ago:—“ That 
we, the ratepayers of the Borough of Wexford, 
feeling that we are excessively taxed, and 
believing we do not derive advantages corres¬ 
ponding to that taxation in the improvement 
of the town, are unanimously of opinion that 
a thorough investigation should be made into 
the receipts and expenditure of the funds 
collected for borough purposes.” 

There has been for long years a need of a 
“ thorough ” investigation into the receipt and 
expenditure of funds coUected for borough 
purposes on the banks of the Liffey, as well 
as on the banks of the Slaney. 


THE DUBLIN FIRE BRIGADE 
SERVICE. 

The twelfth annual report of the Chief of 
the Fire Brigade department of the Dublin 
Corporation, printed by Mr. John Falconer, 
SackviHe-street, has been issued. It shews 
that during last year the total number of 
alarms received was 229, of which 9 were 
false ; 141 proved to be only chimney fires ; 
79 were fires, of which 2 resulted in total de¬ 
struction of buildings, 11 in serious damage, 
and 66 slight. Appended is the usual tabular 
statement, shewing the number of fires in 
each month, locality, number of house, owner, 
trade, occupation, and other particulars con¬ 
nected with the service—^insurance, damages, 
Ac. Dr. Nedley, the surgeon of the Fire 
Brigade, reports that there were no cases of 
dangerous disease in the Brigade during the 
year, though the men suffered much from 
coughs, feverish colds, sore throats, and other 
complaints brought on by exposure in all 
weathers. The statistics shew that only 
one-half per cent, per day were on the sick 
list, whilst that of the Metropolitan Police 
has been 3*45, and that of the regiments in 
our garrisons 5*20. Mr. Lambert, the veteri¬ 
nary surgeon, reports the horses employed 
as being in good health and condition, and 
that they are now shod on the Charlier system. 
Mr. J. Robert Ingram, the Chief of the de¬ 
partment, states that all the appliances of 
the Brigade are in good order. The Metro¬ 
politan Police Force is thanked for its kind 
assistance. The expenses during the year— 
turning out to fires, horsing, engines, Ac.— 
amount to j£72 19s. 6d. The amount re¬ 
couped under sections 9, 10, Fire Brigade 


Act, was j£81 7s. 2d. The sick fund, which 
has been in existence since 1862 till the 
present, amounts to ;6694. The total of 
wages paid to men of Fire Brigade from 
1st January, 1874, to Blst December in same 
year, amounts to ^1,082 14s. 9d. 

The expenditure is not very larga, but, apart 
from the report before us, we are bound to add 
that there is need for a still more efficient 
Fire Brigade service in Dublin. Recent fires 
in this city made it painfully evident that the 
Fire Brigade service in Dublin is inefficient 
compared with that of London and other 
cities in the sister kingdom. In saying this, 
however, we are bound to add that the fault 
does not lie with the Chief of the department, 
as he has been zealous enough in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties, and anxious enough to 
perfect the organisation if the means were at 
his command. 


CREMATION. 

The movement in favour of cremation appears 
to be gaining ground, despite of theological 
and sentimental opposition. Sir Henry 
Thompson's paper, published in these pages 
some months ago, decidedly gave the first 
real impulse to the system. We must con¬ 
fess that, on sanitary grounds, we are in 
favour of cremation as against the present 
injudicious and unhealthy system. The old 
method was well enough at one time in a 
thinly-populated country; but, considering 
the state of our crowded cities and towns at 
the present day, and seriously considering 
the question of burial in view of the future, 
the preservation of the public health and the 
maintenance of an unpolluted water supply 
demand that the present method of interment 
should cease. 

At the London Institution last week, Mr. 
Armitage Bakewell (not a bad* name for a 
cremator!) delivered an able address upon 
cremation to a large audience. He com¬ 
menced with an exhaustive examination into 
the origin of the process, which he conceived 
to have been praetised in times long anterior 
to history, or even tradition, and to have 
sprung from the fire-worship of the Persians, 
tnough not developed by them. But crema¬ 
tion seemed to have died out towards the end 
of the fifth century, and as the funeral fires 
of Rome were extinguished, the dark ages 
began. It had now become a pressing social 
question, not from any materialistic hardness 
of heart, or that they were slaves to an exact¬ 
ing utilitarianism, but rather because they 
had awakened to the importance of the 
Government reports of 1850-51 upon extra¬ 
mural cemeteries, which, even then, were 
fast becoming interraural, and from an abso¬ 
lute sanitary necessity. He therefore trusted 
that a Govemmeiit pledged to every sanitary 
reform, and with only a headless opposition, 
would not fear to foster this idea, concluding 
by answering the chief objections urged 
against this method of disposing of the 
dead. 


THE WASHINGTON STICK. 


There is at present in the possession of Mrs. 
B., Rostrevor, a walking, stick presented by 
General Washington, after the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, to Captain Thomas Woolsey, 
who served under him. After his decease it 
passed into the hands of his sister, Elizabeth 
Woolsey, afterwards Mrs. Stuart, of Corn 
Market, Belfast. Previous to her death she 
presented it to her cousin, Mr. John Woolsey, 
of Clounagh, Portadown, Mrs. B. being his 
daughter and last surviving relative. The 
stick is of the usual full-sized dimensions, 
and is made of a hard dark wood. The head 
is mounted three inches deep with enchased 
gold; on one side of the mounting is a raised 
figure in silver (Britannia, perhaps), with a 
shield on her arm raised over her head; on 
the other side is a corresponding figure, also 
silver, of Columbia, or otherwise emblematic 
of the transition state of America. This is 
a rare and authentic relic of the Great 
General. .S. 
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PUBLIC BIGHTS AND PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

TWENTY-SECOND ABTICLE. 

ADULTERATION OF BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe what 
constitntes butter; but in describing what 
constitutes its adulteration it may be as well 
to say that butter is the fatty part of the 
milk of animals, separated by the process of 
churning. The milk of cows is composed of 
three ingredients — the cheesy portion or 
curd, the whey or watery part, and the 
butter. The quality and quantity of butter 
contained in cows’ milk depends to a great 
extent on the nature of the pasture, and 
indeed it may be added it is also dependent 
on the breed. The ordinary amount of 
butter produced from a gallon of milk varies 
from three to four ounces. 

From recent analyses, Mr. Way has found 
that ordinary butter contains—of fat, 82*70; 
caseine, 2*45; water and a little salt, 14*85. 
Mr. Wanklyn states he has found in good 
fresh Devonshire butter, of fat—82*7; salt, 
1 *1; water and a trace of organic matter, 
16*2. In another analysis—that of a sample 
of Normandy butter, he found—of fat, 82*1; 
salt, 1*8; water and a trace of organic matter, 
16*1. Butter is much adulterated with 
water, dripping, mutton and other fats. 

For some years past, particularly in cities, 
butter has become a very dear, and con¬ 
sequently a valuable article, and it is there¬ 
fore important that, with its increased cost, 
its goodness should not decrease. There 
ought to be from 82 to 83 per cent, or more 
of real butter fat in genuine butter. The 
good market that exists at present for butter 
affords a temptation to extensive adulteration 
by the addition of water or salt, and water 
for butter fat. Water may be detected in a 
common way by observing the degree of 
wetness in butter when squeezed, and drip¬ 
ping or mutton fat may be also discovered 
by the presence of small white particles being 
visible in the newly-cut surface of the butter. 

About ten or twelve years ago the con¬ 
sumption of butter in London was estimated 
at about 15,000 tons annually. About 
400,000 cwt. of foreign butter were annually 
imported at that date from Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, and France; and from 100,000 to 
120,000 cwt. of Irish butter was annually 
sent to Portugal and Brazil. We cannot say 
at preseht whether the estimated trade in 
Irish butter has increased, but the demand 
for Irish butter in England seems to be as 
great as ever; and we fear that the Irish 
butter has got a bad name in some places in 
England, from its being doctored before put 
upon the English market, or other butter 
gold in its name. 

It will be interesting to go back to the 
commencement of the present century to see 
how the dairy produce of Dublin stood. In 
1802, according to Mr. Dutton, in his “ Obser¬ 
vations” on Mr. Archer’s “ Statistical Survey 
of Dublin,” there appeared to have been a 
great deficiency in the number of dairy cows. 
The average quantity of milk produced each 
day by a dairy in Dublin was eight quarts in 
summer, and five in winter, each cow. Now 
this was an uncommonly low produce com¬ 
pared with the produce of London dairies 
at the same period. Mr. Dutton wished that 
the dairymen could be induced to give their 
cows hay-mash or hay-tea with their food, as 
he thought it would have a good effect. He 
also recommended potatoes, as they were at 
that period at a low price; and thought by 
their use the milk and butter would be of a 
richer quality than that produced by grains 
or mash. Dairymen, however, at that period, 
as well as now, were more anxious for quantity 
than quality. After speaking at some length 
on the system of feeding and keeping of 
cows, and making some suggestions as to 
their breed, Mr. Dutton concludes his ob¬ 
servations on the subject, which observa¬ 
tions have their value still. He says:— 
** As the Dublin milk is wretched trash, it 
has oBen surprised me that those who have 
yards do not Keep a cow; she could be easily 


fed with grains, small potatoes, hay, and 
very frequently refuse vegetables. The 
winter butter of Dublin is ^so in general 
bad, owing chiefly to putting too much hot 
water to the milk whilst churning, to hasten 
the process, and also to conform to the taste 
of those who think no butter nice but that 
which is white.” The same system of churn¬ 
ing still exists in Dublin; but we believe 
yellow butter is more preferred than for¬ 
merly. 

Many of the Dublin dairies are still kept 
in as primitive a state as they were half a 
century since, and as dirty *, and even if no 
adulteration took place, the milk and butter, 
from the foul surroundings, are both spoiled 
and have a bad taste, and, of course, are 
rendered unfit for general use. A dairy 
requires a high roof and free ventilation, and 
its site, if possible, should be on an elevated 
spot. The proximity of pigstyes, sewers, 
dunghills, and other offensive fixtures or 
smells should not exist; but how many of 
the dairies of this city are free from the 
above nuisances ? Coldness is essential in 
summer, and an equable temperature in 
winter, which could be kept up by stoves 
with flues, the degree of heat being regulated 
by a thermometer. The milk should be 
brought direct from the cows, without being 
exposed to the outer air. No substances 
except the milk, butter, and newly-made 
cheese should be brought into the dairy. 
The floor and shelves should be of stone or 
slate, and washed every day; and spilled 
milk should be immediately removed. In a 
word, scrupulous cleanliness should be the 
rule in all dairies. 

Professor Cameron, our City Analyst, in a 
lecture delivered a few days since, said “ it 
was a common mistake to suppose that the 
white colour and opacity of milk were due to 
the liquid being a fatty emulsion. It was in 
reality due to the faot that the fatty globules i 
in mUk were invested with a solid cheesy 
membrane which reflected light. By appro¬ 
priate treatment all the fats of butter could 
be extracted from milk, and yet the residue 
would retain the characteristic appearance of 
that fluid. Buttermilk, which contained 
only from 0*5 to 0*7 per cent, of fats, was 
yet a perfectly white liquid. The solids in 
cows* milk never sank below 12 per cent, in 
the case of town dairy cows, or 11*5 per cent, 
in the case of farm cows on poor pastures. 
In Dublin milk of average quality, and when 
pure, the solids had sometimes reached 13 
per cent., and the fats 4*1 per cent.” 

One of the alleged and, we believe, proved 
frauds in the butter trade is the putting of 
mashed potatoes into the butter; gelatine is 
also said to be used. Should a case of these 
last kinds occur, the public analyst is advised 
to test for starcb, by means of solution of 
iodine. Gelatine will be recognised as a 
nitrogenous substance, and by gelatinising 
with water and by formation of the well- 
known precipitate, with infusion of gall nuts. 
**Granting, then,” says Dr. Wankl 3 m, “that 
the sample of butter contains not too much 
water, not too much ash, not too much 
^organic matter not fat^ is it necessarily 
genuine butter ? No ; it may be partly butter 
fat and partly extraneous fat. Butter fat is 
not one chemical compound, but a mixture of 
compounds. It contains a number of the 
ethers of glycerine, including some of the 
commonest and most widely diffused descrip¬ 
tions of fat.” It is also added that it con¬ 
tains stearine, oleine, and palmatin, which are 
well-known ethers oif glycerine; and, in ad¬ 
dition to these, there is a variety of fats in 
butter. Our authority concludes on this 
point—“ Although, doubtless, if a chemist 
were to take the trouble to investigate butter 
with that especial object, he could hardly 
fail to come upon good tests to distinguish 
between a genuine butter fat or a spurious 
one *, there is at present no known method of 
doing so.” 

So it appears that, although we can discover 
ordinary methods of adulteration of butter, 
still we can be cheated by clever butter 
manipulators, despite the ability of clever 
public analysts and the advanced state of 


I chemical knowledge. This is not at all a 
cheering or satisfactory state of affairs. The 
evil can, however, be to some extent remedied 
by the constant inspection of dairies that 
supply the home market, and by the strict 
enforcement of the provisions of the sanitHijy 
and adulteration acts. Strict sanitary super¬ 
vision and heavy and cumulative fines, or, 
better still, imprisonment without the option 
of a fine, to all habitual offenders caught in 
the act or proven guilty of “ doctoring ” milk 
or butter, will tend to stamp out the evil. 

Butter fuses or melts at a temperature a 
little higher than the average atmospheric 
temperature of this country. Butter must 
not be too hard to melt, or tallow or some 
other fat may be suspected. On the other 
hand, it ought not to be too easily melted. 
Bancid butter is very disagreeable, and butter 
is prone to get rancid, decomposition setting 
in and shewing traces of its fatty substances 
turning into fatty acid and glycerine. A 
little alkali added, and the application of a 
high temperature for a brief period, will 
abate to some extent the rancidity of butter. 
It is stated that during the siege of Paris, 
during the late war, the practice of heating 
butter and other fats for the purpose of 
sweetening them was much practised. In this 
country we are aware that the same custom 
existed, and we believe still exists. 

On the subject of cheese there is no neces¬ 
sity to dilate at much length. There is, it 
may be remarked, a great diversity in the 
composition of cheeses: some are soft, and 
keep for only a short time—such are Bath 
cream and Yorkshire cheeses; Stilton cheese 
is an intermediate, but Cheshire, Gloucester, 
and Parmesan cheeses are hard, and are in¬ 
tended for long keeping. Cheese pet se con¬ 
sists of caseine and fat in variable pro¬ 
portions, water, and some mineral matter, 
mostly phosphate of lime. The percentages 
in Cheshire cheese are—of water, 30*4; fat, 
25*4; nitrogen, 5*6; ash, 7*1. There is 
always in the market a large quantity of both 
good and badly-made cheese, and good and 
bad tasted butter. It is not an indispensable 
article of diet, and the quantity consumed in 
this country is small indeed compared with 
what is eaten in England. Bich and poor in 
the sister kingdom have it at their meals, 
and mechanic, ploughman, or carter is equally 
partial to it. The Irish mechanics or work¬ 
ing men, as a class, or the Irish agricultural 
labourers, do not much indulge in its use. 
As this is not a cheese-producing country, 
the price of cheese is above the means of the 
agricultural labourer. The consumption of 
cheese in Ireland, therefore, is mostly con¬ 
fined to the middle or upper classes. 

Mineral ingredients as well as vegetable 
have been known to be used to give cheese 
the fashionable colour. It is weU known to 
be coloured with annatto, which is a vege¬ 
table colouring-matter. Instances, however, 
have been brought to light of alleged cases 
of poisoning with oxide of lesul, said to be 
used to adulterate the Vermillion employed 
to adulterate the annatto used in colouring 
Gloucester cheese. There is not yet much 
knowledge to hand as to the extent of adulte¬ 
ration in the manufacture of cheese. It is 
believed by some that modes of adulteration 
have long been in use, but to what extent, 
our public analysts as well as the general 
pubhc are in the dark. Cheese rind is looked 
upon with a degree of suspicion *, and, while 
it is eaten by many of the humble, some of 
the better classes will not touch it. 

The variety of colour and flavour of cheeses 
result in part from difference in the degree 
of pressure, length of time in keeping, qiiat« 
tity of salt, and other circumstances, the 
colouring matter employed included. The 
colour of English cheese is owing to the 
annatto, which is added to the milk before 
coagulation. As in poor milk, so in cheese 
manufactured for a quick market, the pro¬ 
portion of water is sometimes very large ; 
but if pure water were the only adulterant in 
milk, butter, or cheese, the public might rest 
content that, though they ran the chance of 
being cheated, they stood little chance of 
being poisoned. 
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THE PATENT LAWS. ' 

At an eyening scientific meeting of tbe 
Boyal Dublin Society, on Monday, tbe 18tb 
nit., Mr. J. A. Fabie read a paper on tbe 
Patent Laws, in wbicb be contended that tbe 
present laws ought to be preserved, as their 
abolition would withdraw a powerful stimulus 
to invention. But tbe existing system re¬ 
quired amendment, and its practice improve¬ 
ment. Tbe present machinery was cum¬ 
brous and too expensive. There should be 
a special tribunal for tbe regulation of all 
business connected with patents, officers of 
which should possess legal, technical, and 
scientific experience, and should devote all 
their time to the business; the procedure 
should be simplified and cheapened, and 
patentees should be compeUed to grant 
ucences on reasonable compensation being 
made, A great impetus would be given to 
invention by the establishment of a national 
museum of industry; nor would it be diffi- 
enlt for the Government to furnish it. He 
himself had seen such quantities of models, 
instruments, Ac., stowed away in nooks and 
comers at South Kensington that he was 
certain shiploads of them could he carried to 
Ireland, and yet the Kensington Museum 
left full. 

Mr. Peyton thought it a pity that of the 
large surplus derived by the Government 
from the tax on the brains of inventors, some 
portion should not be devoted to the found¬ 
ing of a museum in this city. 

Dr. Reynolds observed that so far as plans 
of patents went there was in the Library of 
the Royal Dublin Society a complete set of 
plans of British patents from an early date, 
which were open to the inspection of mem< 
bers or persons introduced by members. 

The chairman thought the cheapening of 
the procedure necessary to obtain a patent 
would lead to an evil in the form of multi¬ 
plied useless applications. It was well 
known that at present a large proportion of 
the patents obtained were utterly valueless. 


THE CHANDOR LIGHT. 

This light is stated to be a new and impor 
tant invention, and likely to threaten the 
lucifer trade with extinction. At a conver¬ 
sazione recently held at Edinburgh, Professor 
Archer dilated upon its properties. The 
apparatus is, in outward appearance, a little 
tube, three or four inches long, having at 
one end a revolving button which turns a 
screw, and at the other a minute angular 
point of metal, which also revolves, passing 
over a little orifice in the closed head of the 
tube. A continuous fuse, formed of a delicate 
strip of solidified collodion, with a ridge of 
hardened phosphorus on one of its sides, is 
slipped into the tube, and, once in position, 
can be moved upwards by the screw. By the 
same action which presses the upper end of 
the fuse against the opening at the top the 
metal point is turned against the phosphorus, 
and a small portion of the collodion is there¬ 
upon ignited. When the apparatus is affixed 
to a gas-burner, only a very transient fiash is 
needed for the purpose of ignition, and not 
more than a seventieth part of the collodion 
fuse is in that operation consumed. Where, 
however, the wick of a lamp has to be lit by 
the same means, a larger proportion of the 
fuse, the thirty-second part, in fact, is 
burned. The apparatus is either portable 
or adapted to the uses indicated. If a lamp 
goes out, it can be instantly re-lighted by 
the turn of a screw, instead of by opening 
the case, removing the chimney, and striking 
a lucifer match where, perhaps, large quan¬ 
tities of straw are lying about. The collodion 
fuse is so little liable to be affected by damp 
that it will ignite after having been immersed 
in water; and its action has never been 
known to fail. Being encased in a close- 
fitting chamber within the tube, it cannot 
bum beyond the requisite point where its 
duty is discharged, and the cotton-wick or 
invisible spirit of gas ** starts into light, and 
makes the lighter start.” 


THE ROYAL 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 

The first quarterly meeting of the above 
body was held on the 20th ult. at Butler 
House, Kilkenny. 

The Rev. Charles A. Yionoles in the chair. 

New Members, —Right Hon. Lord Emly; 
Major Leslie, J.P.; Rev. J. O. Bugler, V.G., 
P.P.; M. P. Hewlett, Esq., M.D.; J. T. 
Reardon, Esq., J.P.; T. P. O’Meara, Esq., 
M.D.; Thomas Carroll, Esq., J.P.; Edward 
M. Dunne, Esq.; John Hillery Haire, Esq.; 
John William Forster, Esq.; Jas. J. Phillips, 
Esq., Belfast; T. H. Jameson, Esq.; J. 
Smith, jun., Esq.; George Benn, Esq. 

New Fellows, —W. J. De Vismes Kane, 
Esq., M.R.LA.; John Ribton Garstin, Esq., 
M.R.I.A. 

The Rev. James Graves (hon. sec.) read 
the report of committee for past year, in 
which the following passages occur:— 

In the report for the year 1870, the Bret gratify¬ 
ing results of the status conferred on the association 
by the Queen’s Letter constituting it a Royal 
Society, and conferring tbe privilege of electing 
fellows, were placed on record ; and a confident 
hope was expressed that greater stability would be 
given to its organisation, and its further favourable 
progress be ensured. 

Your committee are glad to state that these anti 
cipations have been amply fulfilled—a test of five 
years' duration gives a roll of eighty-eight fel¬ 
lows, and five hundred and ninety-seven members-^ 
in all, six hundred and eighty-five; whilst a re 
serve fund has been formed by the purchase, In the 
names of trustees, of new 3 per cent. Government 
Stock to the amount of £327 3s. 7d. Your com¬ 
mittee trust that the importance of adding to this 
fund will weigh with many members who, having 
been subscribers of one pound per annum when tbe 
Queen’s Letter was granted, have tbe right to claim 
their Fellowships on the payment of £2 entrance 
fee—a privilege of which many have not as yet 
availed themselves. The treasurer’s accounts will 
show that the general financial position of tbe asso* 
ciatioii is satisfuctory. 

The *‘Journal ” and **Annual Volume” of the 
Association have, by their intrinsic value, woa their 
way so much in public estimation, that when they 
come into tbe market they now sell at a price con 
siderably enhanced beyond tbe subscription in re¬ 
turn for which they are supplied to tbe fellows and 
members. The fifth part of “ Christian Inscrip¬ 
tions in the Irish Language,” forming the Annual 
Volume for 1874, is nearly ready for delivery, and 
it is hoped that this work will be completed in two 

more annual parts. 

At the Belfast meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held In August 
last, your association was represented, in accord¬ 
ance with the resolution adopted at the previous 
annual meeting. The Loan Exhibition of antiquh 
ties, which, with the indispensable and most efficient 
aid of the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, your 
association was instrumental in forming on the 
occasion, waa visited by large numbers, and proved 
a great attraction. 

Two of the founding fellows of the association 
have died within the year, viz.: The Right Rev. 
James Thomas O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, 
Ferns, and Leighlin ; and John James, F.R.C.S.I. 
Bishop O’Brien was one of the original members of 
tlie Kilkenny Archeological Society, of which, to¬ 
gether with tbe late Marquis of Ormonde, he was 
Patron. The late Right Rev. Or. Walsh, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ossory, was requested also to 
allow hiiusell to be elected Patron, but although 
expressing himself as being most friendly to tbe 
projected society, he declined the office. Bishop 
O’Brien, although he never took part in the meet¬ 
ings, yet always felt an interest in the welfare of 
the society, and to the wise rule which he sug¬ 
gested at its outset* may be attributed in a great 
degree the uninterrupted harmony with which its 
members, recruited from all creeds and parties, 
have worked together for over a quarter of a century. 

Dr. James was not only an original member, but 
had also served on tbe committee from tbe com¬ 
mencement; and when the Queen’s Letter was 
granted he was elected a trustee. Although he 
never coniributed to your proceedings, yet the in¬ 
terest be felt in the welfare of tbs association was 


• The rule alluded to is as follows:—“All matters concerned 
with tlie religious and political differences which may exist in 
our country shall be excluded from the papers to be read and 
the discussions held at those meetings, such matters being 
foreign to the objects of this association, and calculated to 
disturb the harmony which is essentUi to its succesB.** 


warm and unabated to tbe last, and his advice la 
the management of tbe association was ever valued 
by your officers. 

Amongst the members removed by death your 
committee have to express the regret felt for the 
loss of many friends and supporters; of these none 
stood higher for warm interest in the welfare of 
the association than the Right Hen. General Dunne. 
General Dunne contributed a short paper to your 
proceedings, and he was engaged up to tbe time of 
bis death in making collections illustrative of tbe 
history of the ancient Irish Sept of the O’Dunnes, 
of which he was the bead. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

A number of books presented to the library, 
were laid on the table; they included Russian, 
Danish, French, and American historical and 
archaeological works, and the transactions of 
numerous kindred societies in England. 

Dean Vignoles presented the printed re¬ 
turns of fifteen days’ polling, at the City of 
Dublin election, which commenced on the 
Idth December, 1773, the eo,nteit having 
been between Alderman Geale and Redmond 
Morres, Esq., for the seat in the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment rendered vacant by the calling of the 
Marquis of Kildare (grandfather of the pre¬ 
sent Duke of Leinster) to the Upper House 
in consequence of the death of the then late 
Duke of Leinster. The name and trade or 
calling of every member of the constituency 
who voted each day for the respective candi¬ 
dates were set out. Unfortunately the re¬ 
turn for the 16th day, which concluded the 
election, was not forthcoming. 

Mr. Thomas Watson, local secretary at 
Derry, sent for presentation to the museum 
a small bronze celt, and a large bronze spear¬ 
head, with two of the bronze rivets which 
had been used in fastening it to the handle. 
They had been found in a bog at a consider¬ 
able depth, near Down Hill, County Derry. 

Mr. Thomas Stanley, TuUamore, presented 
a pair of bronze rings, joined together. He 
stated he had been given them, lor the pur¬ 
pose of sending them to the museum, by 
Mrs. Hobbs, of Barnabay House, near Frank- 
ford, who informed him that this was one of 
four or five similar antiques found by her 
turf-cutters in a bog near her place. They 
were found in a group together with a vessel 
filled with the substance called “ bog butter,” 
at such a depth near the bottom as associated 
them with nuts and leaves of hazel in perfect 

E reservation. The staves of the vessel which 
ad enclosed the “ bog butter ” dropped into 
mould upon an attempt being made to remove 
it. Mr. Stanley observed that the bronze 
object sent was not ring-money; it had been 
suggested to be part of armour, but he did 
not think it could be so. 

Mr. Weir, principal of Kilkenny College, 
presented an illuminated manuscript on 
vellum, brought home from Abyssinia, and 
given to him by an officer who had been en¬ 
gaged in the expedition against the late King 
Theodore, in whose palace it was said to have 
been found. It was stated to contain a pas¬ 
sage from the gospels. 

DdSTIOaE ABBEY. 

Mr. Langrishe exhibited a ground plan of 
the existing remains of Inistioge Abbey, and 
the indications which he had found in recent 
explorations amongst the mins of the site of 
the cloisters and other former adjuncts which 
have long since been destroyed; and he 
mentioned that some interesting views of 
the abbey, taken in the last century, were 
being engraved for the society’s “ Journal.” 
In the course of his observations, Mr. Lan¬ 
grishe stated that Colonel Tighe was under 
the impression that his great-grandfather, 
Sir William Fownes, had built the structure, 
which had been used as the parish church 
before the erection of the present church, 
and which was then dismantled; but it was 
obvious from the architecture that this was a 
portion of the ancient abbey, which probably 
had been roofed in, to serve as a church, by 
Sir William Fownes. 

LOCAL DOCUMENT OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

Mr. Watters said, hearing the name of Sir 
William Fownes mentioned, he would bring 
under notice an old document connected with 
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that gentleman, 'which seryed to illustrate 
the p^icularity with which public business 
was discharged in the last century—where an 
outgoing high sheriff gave an inventory of the 
couH-house furniture, even to the poter and 
tongs of the grand jury room, and took a 
formal receipt from his successor. The 
document was as follows:— 

** This Indenture made the Ninth Day of March 
in the year of our Lord One Thousand ^even 
Hundred and Fifty Six, between Sir William 
Fownes, Bart, late High Sheriff of the County of 
Kilkenny, of the one part, and Cliambre Brabazon 
Ponsonby, Esq., present High Sheriff of the said 
County, of the other part, Witnesseth that the said 
Sir William Fownes, late High Sheriff,has delirered 
and sett over unto the said Cliambre Brabazon Pon¬ 
sonby, present High Sheriff, the bodies of the several 
persons following, being prisoners in the Gaol and 
Marshalea of said County, to wit — the body of 
Martin Qiiinn, left under a rule of Bail the last 
Assizes; the body of Maurice Mullowney, ordered 
the last Assizes to be transmitted to Maryborough ; 
the bodies of William Qilfoyle, Michael Kavanagb 
[with various other prisoners], all in the Gaol of 
said County and since last Assizes committed for 
robbery and felony. And also all and every the 
goods and utensils following, that is to say the 
Gaol and Court House; three green plush cushions 
belonging to the Bench; three large arm*d chairs 
With three snail Kitterminster cushions, and two 
small fourms belonging to the Bench; two large 
tables belonging to the Court House; one large 
table, two fourms, a grate, finder, poker and tongs 
belonging to the Grand Jury room; fourteen pair 
of iron bolts, one transmit chain, one large barr- 
yoke with five neck-shackless, eleven iron plate 
locks, one pair of hand-cuffs, and nine stock-locks, 
all belonging to the Gael and Mnrshalsea of said 
County. In witnesses whereof the parties to these 
presents have hereunto put their Hands and Seals 
the day and Year first above written. 

“C. B. Ponsonby, Bsq., Sheriff, (seal) 

Signed,sealed,and delivered in the presence of us, 
“ William Watters, 

“ Sam Ivoy.” 

Mr. Ponsonby’s signature and seal were to 
the document; but not the signature of Sir 
W. Fownes. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be on the first We£iesday in April. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SANITARY 
CONFERENCE. 

Thk conference promoted and inaugurated 
by Mr. Chamberlain, the Mayor of Burning- 
ham, was a most commendable proceeding, 
and has been fairly successful in its results. 
The representatives of several populous 
towns with some free lances attended, and 
the papers read were, on the whole, valuable, 
as well as the discussions that took place 
upon them. But, while admitting the value 
and usefulness of some of the papers read, 
there were statements made and opinions 
expressed that might be traversed with no 
injury to the cause, but an additional gain 
to the public health. 

The opening address of Mr. Chamberlain, 
though nowise novel, was to the point. Dr. 
HUl, medical officer of health, treated of the 
condition of Birmingham ; and Mr. D. Davies, 
medical officer of health of Bristol, read a I 
very good paper on the measures necessary 
for the preservation of health. The condi¬ 
tion of Leeds was described by Dr. George 
Goldie, and that of Liverpool by Dr. Trench, 
whose illustrations of the defects of the 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1868, 
ought to lead to its speedy reform. Dr. 
Leigh, of Manchester, spoke ** On the Re¬ 
moval of Accumulated Matters liable to 
Putrefaction, and of some of the systems 
adopted in the North of England.^’ Dr. 
Balhazor Foster treated of (the comparative 
mortality of Birmingham, and illustrated his 
subject with a very useful table of mortality 
for comparison. 

In the discussion that followed in the first 
section on the Sanitary Condition of Towns, 
the Mayor of Carlisle spoke on Lodging- 
houses ; the Mayor of Portsmouth on a Town 
of Bad Mortality; the Mayor of Dudley on 
Mortality in the Black Country (Stafibrd- 
shire); Dr. Humphrey Sandwith on the 


Dangers of the Water-closet System; Aider- 
man Tatham on Temperance as a Sanitary 
Agent; Mr. Challinor on Sanitary Progress 
in Leek; Dr. Hinde, Dr. Fergus, and Dr. 
Yeld on the means of Sanitation. 

We may, on another opportunity, make use 
of some of the papers above alluded to, as 
well as other subsequent papers. Our con¬ 
temporary, the Sanitary Record^ gives special 
reports, and to its pages we would refer 
readers interested in the subject. As a 
matter of strict justice to other labourers 
and pioneers in the cause of sanitary science 
and public health, we must add that much of 
what has been uttered at the Birmingham 
conference is but a reiterated amplification 
of information and views put forward from 
time to time in the columns of the Builder^ 
whose labours cannot be ignored or forgotten. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXVIH. 

CONN OF THE HUNDRED CONTRACTS. 

In Nilbnd once a Contractor dwelt-— 

He was well known to os all; 

He never stndied the public health, 

Thoof^h oft at the Borough Hall. 

His estimates all were nicely drawn— 

No blot blurred over a line; 

He made a fortune, and well might yawn, 

For he never paid a fine. 

Horses and carts he had, to be sure, 

And a ** Boss ** tarnation cute; 

Like the doctors, he could kill or cure, 

Though gating of man and brute. 

The less he did, the greater bis gain; 

Whenever the sun did shine 

He sent off his carts to Dirty-Iane, 

And managed to Vape the fine. 

When fogs were rife, his profits were large; 
'Twas then the Contractor smiled; 

Seme of his men he would then discliarge 
Till the weather grew more mild. 

*‘ Paddy,” he oflen said to his Boss, 

*' As fog *8 coming down the line, 

Divil a street to-day you need cross— 

A fig for their threatened fine!” 

Paddy, who studied his master's will. 

Passed the word to Mike and Tim; 

They passed it along to Broadstone Bill; 

He sent it to Blackpitts Jim. 

The carters four oft cursed at the fog. 

While their master sipped his wine; 

Half wages to them meant but half prog. 

Still Conn never paid the fine. 

Thus Nilbnd for years was kept quite clean 
By the man who made his wealth 

By never doing anything mean, 

Save blinding the Board of Health 1 

He'd dead, they say; yet the evil grows; 

But if an advice of mine 

Be f»)llowed by well-directed blows. 

We '11 have work done on the fine! 

Cma. 


NEW HIBERNIAN BANK, 

LETTERKENNY, CO. DONEGAL. 

The illustration with our present number is 
a photo-lithographic reproduction from the 
architect’s own drawing of the new building 
in course of erection in Letterkenny for the 
Hibernian Joint Stock Banking Company, to 
whose head offices. College-green, in this 
city, very extensive additions are at present 
being made. 

The company has secured a very excellent 
site in Letterkenny, facing the public square 
of the town, and sufficiently spacious to admit 
of the erection of suitable offices at the rere, 
and to allow portion of the ground to be set 
aside for garden purposes, &c. 

One-half of the ground floor of the build¬ 
ing is occupied by the cash office, manager’s 
private office, strong room, lavatories, Ac ,; 
and the other half (to the left side) contains 
the parlour, kitchen, and kitchen offices, &c. 
From the manager’s room there is a private 
door to the dwelling-house portion of the 
building, so arranged that no one can enter 


or leave without coming under the obser¬ 
vation of the manager. 

On the first floor there are a large drawing¬ 
room, four bed-rooms, dressing-room, bath¬ 
room, &c., and servant’s bed-room. 

The rooms will be thoroughly ventilated, 
and the ceilings lofty, being, on the ground 
floor 14 ft. 6 in. and on the first floor 12 ft. 
6 in. 

The building is faced with the local stone 
(which is of a light blue colour) in squared 
uncoursed ashlar work ; and the dressings to 
doors and windows, comice, strings, dec., are 
of a light red stone from Ardrossan, with an 
admixture of Dungannon stone of a pale 
yellow colour. The columns to doors and 
ground-floor windows are of polished Bess- 
brook granite. The varied colours of the 
several materials, used with judgment and 
taste, are certain to produce an effect at 
once agreeable and artistic, and to make 
this building an undoubted ornament to the 
improving town of Letterkenny. The front 
windows will be glazed with polished plate 
glass in heavy moulded sashes. 

The internal fittings of the cash office will 
be chiefly of pitch pine (as will also be the 
general joinery), mahogany and other woods 
being occasionally introduced. 

The architect of the building (whose design 
was selected in a limited competition) is Mr. 
T. Hevey, F.R.I.A.I., of Belfast, under whose 
directions the works are being carried out. 
Messrs. Colleu, Brothers, of Portadown and 
Dublin, are the contractors, and we under¬ 
stand they are fulfilling their contract in a 
way to give satisfaction to the architect. 
The building will be completed in two or 
three months; and the cost, exclusive of 
carving, decoration, office houses, enclosing 
walls, &c., wiU be about .£2,000. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Thomas 
Breen, Esq., Secretary to the Banking Com¬ 
pany, for the opportunity afforded us of 
giving this illustration, which has been faith¬ 
fully reproduced by Messrs. Pirn, Brothers, 
of this city. 


EARLY IRISH 
MEDICAL LITERATURE. 

A ENOWLBDOB of Greek and Roman practice 
in the healing art appears to have been 
known at a very early period in the history 
of this country. Though it may not be 
known to our English professional brethren 
or the general public, numerous MS. tracts 
are still in existence which prove that among 
the class of men who followed the healing 
art in Ireland, in early times, were men who 
could favourably compare with those of any 
other nation. In some particulars our early 
practitioners appear to be in advance of the 
times. If ever the history of the rise and 
progress of British medical literature is 
written, it will be incomplete unless it takes 
cognisance of the works written in the Irish 
language. Not only are our early native 
medical tracts ignored, but those belonging 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are passed over by many English medical 
writers, although, both in the last and prece¬ 
ding centuries, we have had physicians and 
surgeons who performed extraordinary cures 
and operations for the first time, and laid 
the basis of a future practice extensively 
followed. 

In 1794 Dr. Samuel Crumpe, M.D., of 
Limerick, a well-known popular medical 
practitioner, a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and an author of some note in his 
day, drew attention in the Antholoyia Hiher- 
nica to “ A manuscript copy of the Aphor- 
I isms of Hippocrates, and an Irish Com men- 
I tary thereon.” Dr. Crumpe said that his 
I learned friend Dr. Sylvester O’Hallorau, 
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author of a History of Ireland and other 
works, mentioned to him that he was in pos* 
session of an Irish manuscript of the **Aphor¬ 
isms ” alluded to. Dr. Crumpe was entirely 
ignorant of the written Irish language, but by 
a study of the Irish characters he was enabled 
to read the Latin passages it contained. 
Dr. Crumpe describes this MS. work as 
executed on thick vellum, and the manu¬ 
script containing two different performances, 
both imperfect, and each evidently written by 
a different hand. He describes on# as com¬ 
posed of extracts from the Coaca Prcmo- 
tiones and Prognostics of Hippocrates, to 
each of which was annexed a long Irish com¬ 
mentary which he said he coidd find no 
person able to translate. The other con¬ 
sisted of some of the Aphorisms of the same 
author with a similar concomitant commen¬ 
tary. The extracts and aphorisms were in 
Latin, written in large Irish characters, and 
the commentary in much smaller letters. 

The aphorisms, as far as they went, said 
Dr. Crumpe, succeed each other in regular 
order, but are neither numbered nor divided 
into books and sections. Unless where short, 
two or three first lines of each aphorism were 
transcribed with an ** Ac.’* annexed; and 
even where the entire was given, it generally 
concluded with an “ Ac.’* The first letters of 
each aphorism were large, and embellished 
in the **old Monkish style"’ in colours. 
'When Dr. Crumpe examined this MS., very 
few of the large coloured letters remained, 
the colours having faded; “ but in a comer 
of the now vacant space the letter which 
formerly filled it is found in a very small 
character in ink.” The commentaries are 
described in general very long, and the one 
published by Dr. Crumpe in the Anthologia 
in Irish type is described to be an uncom¬ 
monly short one. Besides giving a descrip¬ 
tion, Dr. Crumpe appended “ Observations.” 
In his opinion Uie translation of the Greek 
was tame, and in some places ungrammatical, 
and in general as closely literal as the dif¬ 
ferent idioms of the two languages would 
allow. He quotes specimens in proof of his 
statements, and then goes on to say that the 
first question that struck him on reading the 
manuscript was, whether the translation was 
an original one from the Greek, or merely a I 
copy. A strict comparison, he thought, with 
the different translation of ffippocrates might 
determine this point; but their multiplicity 
rendered the task impossible. The transla¬ 
tion of the aphorism which accompanied the 
specimen Irish commentary given in the 
Anthologia is as follows :—“ MuUeri in utero 
habenti ab aliqua acutarum segrituQinum 
accipi mortale—A cetera—Sect, v., Aph. 30.” 
With the Irish commentary Dr. Crumpe 
confessed that he was entirely unacquainted, I 
and left it to others to determine the age and 
probable author of the MS. work. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Theophilus O’Flan¬ 
agan, of Trinity College—“ a noviciate in 
medicine ” at that time, hut possessing an 
acquaintance with the Irish language—under¬ 
took to set Dr. Crumpe and the public right 
on the subject. In his communication to the 
Anthologia he begins first by giving a trans¬ 
lation of the Irish Commentary, but, from 
“ motives of delicacy,” he gives it in Latin. 
It may be worth reproducing this translation 
now, not from its medical value, but from 
the historical interest attaching to it:— 
**Etenim quod hie indicator, hoc est. Si 
Mulier, dum gravida, febre corripiatur acutd, 
mortale erit. Hoc etiam de aliis in univer- 
Bum acutis morbis intelligitur, uti sunt 
morbi Tetanus et Apoplexia: Hi enim morbi 
existunt interdum sine febre, aliquando etiam 
fehre comitante. Cum autem febris comitatur, 
melius est mitem adhibere diastam, uti febris 
requirit; si autem hoc factum sit foetus occi- 
detur, et etiam si diaeta tunc temporis ditatur, 
febris causa quoque augebitur, et foeta et 
faetus occidentur. Et indicator itidem quod, 
si fieri possit, bonum fuerit eorum alterutrum 
legitimis sanari diaetis.” 

This is a very literal translation of the 
Irish into the Latin; and such is the genius 
of the Irish, in the opinion of Mr. OTlauagan, 
that it admits of an easier translation of its 
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full force into Latin than any other tongue. 
On consulting some editions of the Aphor¬ 
isms, Mr. O’Flanagan said he met no com¬ 
ment bearing an equal similarity to that in 
question with one of Heurnius, published in 
1611, in which (when speaking of the difficulty 
of the cure in the case laid down) occurs the 
following expressions : — ** Nam foetse ant 
foetfis incommodo remedia adhibentur,” and 
** Symptomatum vehementi^ et foetfis inter- 
itu and again, after other observations 
which are not in the Irish Comment, ** Igitur 
quantum hie naturae studebis, tantum morbum 
angebis. Non itaque licebit hie utitenui diaeta 
qualem maxime morbus requirit,” Ac. 

The above were reckoned to be points of 
similitude in the remarks arising from the 
same mode of practice. There appear to 
have been many copies of comments on the 
works of Hippocrates, Galen, and others, and 
we believe that among the MSS. of Trinity 
College they will be still found with other 
long-unnoticed medical tracts. 

Writing in 1794, Mr. O’Flanagan said that 
there was formerly in the hands of Dr. 
M*Mahon, of Tureen, in the County Clare 
(father of the once celebrated Thomas O’Brien 
McMahon), a very curious medical tract en¬ 
titled LUium MedicinsB ” (an ** Irish book 
with a Latin title,” as someone has'expressed 
it), transcribed at Montpelier in the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century. This book 
was in the possession of the doctor’s widow 
at his death, and some time afterwards it 
passed into the hands of a bookseller in 
Stephen-strect, from whom Mr. O’Flanagan 
heUeves it to have been purchased by Mr. 
James Bradish, an attorney in Aungier-etreet. 
This Mr. Bradish, we believe, continued to 
live several years in the present century, and 
was resident for some years in Ely-place. 
He seems to have been a gentleman of some 
taste, and spent a considerable deal of money 
in collecting and preserving every curious 
tract in Irish literature that came in his way. 
The book in the possession of Mr. Bradish is 
described as a large thick folio finely written 
on paper, and it was certainly curious, as it 
purported to be an epitome of Irish medical 
knowledge. The first association of the 
faculty at Montpelier is claimed for a society 
of Irish physicians. 

In remarking upon the first or head letters 
of each aphorism marked in small characters 
in ink in the margin as mentioned by Dr. 
Crumpe, Mr. O’Flanagan is of opinion they 
were never finished but left originally by the 
scribe to be put in by the embellisher or il¬ 
luminator, and afterwards for some cause or 
other neglected. In respect to the ortho¬ 
graphical or grammaticid errors, he thinks 
they may be attributed entirely to the igno¬ 
rance of the transcribers. The tameness of 
the translation and the awkward Latinization 
of the Greek words arose, he believes, from 
a sort of superstitious or technical, and a 
very unseemly if not ignorant, deference and 
adherence to the majesty of the original. 
Mr. O’Flanagan had no doubt as to its genuine 
and direct originality, or that it was by a 
practitioner; but as to whether an empiric 
monk or mere regular adept, he thinks it was 
the latter, as this country had physicians in 
abundance, and they formed a separate and 
distinct order of men in the State, as they do 
at the present day. The date of the work 
would auswer any period from the seventh 
or eighth century down to the suppression of 
our l^guage by English acts, and the con¬ 
sequent neglect of our native literature. 

A perusal of “ Cormac’s Glossary,” a 
translation of which has been given by the 
late Dr. O’Donovan, ought to convince any 
sceptic that the state of learning in Ireland 
long previous to the tenth century was very 
advanced indeed, and that the medical as 
well as legal knowledge of our countrymen 
was not only commendable, but remarkable. 

We have mentioned the name of Sylvester 
O’HaUoran in connection with our subject, 
and it may be remarked of him that he was 
the author of several medical tracts in the 
last century, and he was the first to pro¬ 
pound that symptoms of compression alone | 
warrant trephining — an axiom generally 
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attributed to Sir A. Cooper. The MS. trans¬ 
lation of Hippocrates into Irish, alluded to in 
this article, was given to Mr. O’Halloran by 
the celebrated Charles O’Conor, of Balina- 
gara, and it must indeed have been made 
long previous to the first Venetian edition. 
Mr. O’Halloran states that 1,900 years ago 
Feighnm Feathig trepanned Conor king of 
Ulster, and he quotes the good surgical 
advice that monarch received but did not 
follow. 

In conclusion for the present, we would 
refer our readers to the interesting address 
of Surgeon E. D. Mapother, at the opening 
meeting of the session of the Koyal College 
of Surgeons, October, 1873. In that address 
will be found some condensed and interesting 
particulars of the literature of the Irish 
medical school, and of some of the wonderful 
operations performed by native practitioners 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and some of them for the first time. Whether 
speaking their native language or that of 
their latter-day rulers, the practitioners of 
the healing art have ever been rather in 
advance than behind their age. 


BUILDING CASUALTIES. 

The late stormy weather has caused several 
accidents to buildings in course of construc¬ 
tion, and from various quarters, particularly 
in the south, accounts reach us from our cor¬ 
respondents of accidents more or less serious, 
fortunately without loss of life. 

At Carrick-on-Shannon a new R.C. church 
nearly completed was blown down, and with 
the exception of the tower is a mass of 
ruins. 

At Ballybunion, Co. Kerry, a sea-side villa 
being erected for Mrs. Young sufiered some 
damage. A correspondent states that the 
design for this building teems more suited 
for the suburbs of Dublin than for one of the 
wildest and most exposed sites on the whole 
western coast. 

The fall of portion of Messrs. Bannatynes’ 
com store at Limerick, has not been as 
serious as would be inferred from the re¬ 
ports in the daily papers—one angle of the 
block of buildings fell completely away 
from the rest. The cause of t^he accident is 
stated to he the expansion of the large quan¬ 
tity of grain stored in the “ bins,” which, on 
referring to the description of the building, 
given in former numbers of this journal, we 
find stated to have been built on the Ameri¬ 
can principle. The building looks consider¬ 
ably shattered at the river side, presenting 
a curious appearance to persons coming up 
by steamer, who were wont to admire this 
seemingly well-designed and solidly-con¬ 
structed building. Fortunately the accident 
occurred while the workmen were at break¬ 
fast. The cost of rebuilding will be con¬ 
siderable. 

In Upper Patrick-street, Kilkenny, the 
roof and walls of a house, in which Lived five 
or six blind mendicants, fell. Fortunately 
there was such a threatening of what was 
about to come, that the poor inmates escaped 
into the street a moment or two before the 
crash, and were uninjured. There was a 
great scene outside the house, caused by the 
blind men calling and whistling for their 
respective dogs, each being seriously alarmed 
lest his faithful guide might have been buried 
in the dihris. The animals, however, all got 
out unharmed. 

The new Methodist church, which is in 
course of erection at Carlisle Circus, Belfast, 
was considerably injured, a large portion of 
the masonry having been blown oft' tlie top of 
the building. One of the Lighthouses in 
Belfast Lough has been blown down. A 
ortion of the house of Mr. Jaffe, at Sydeu- 
am, was blown down, and the inmates had 
a narrow escape ; and the side walls of a 
church at the Knock was so much bent that 
it is believed it will have to be taken down. 

I A portion of the Orange Hall, at Holywood, 
was also blown down. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
GAS WORKS.* 

Trb snbject of the paper was the consideration of 
what types of gas-making appliances were cheapest 
in construction as well as most efficient in action. 
The site should be selected chiefly for facilities in 
receiving and delivering materials by rail or water. 
Every section, of which the most important was 
the retort house with its contents, should be so 
constructed as to admit of extension without invol¬ 
ving destruction. Opinions were divided, whether 
the house was best with the retorts upon the 
ground level, or on a ** stage.” The author had 
come to the conclusion, that when there was a 
ready sale for coke from the ground-floor of the 
stage-houses as fast as it was made, a saving of 
labour, as compared with a ground-floor house, 
was effected; hut not when the coke had to be 
stacked outside the house. A comparison of the 
manufacturing wages for the year 1873 of those 
Metropolitan Oas Companies employing stage- 
retort houses and others using ground-floor houses, 
showed a saving by the former of *48d. per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas sold. On the other hand, the cost 
of a stage-retort house, complete with retorts and 
fittings, and having suitable coal stores, ranged from 
double to three times that of the simpler form of 
house for the same capability of production. The 
cost of the stage-house was not less than from 
£16,000 to £18,000 per 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas produced per diem, or £8,000 more than the 
ground-floor house. This would require, at the 
usual rate of interest, £800 per year, to which 
must be added the wear and tear at £2 per cent.— 
£160, making nn annual extra charge upon work¬ 
ing of £960. Allowing a deduction for extra 
labour on coke, the net saving was probably about 
^d. per 1,000 cubic feet of gas. Supposing the 
maximum annual make to be 203,670,000 cubic 
feet, the saving on this quantity would amount to 
£282, which fell short of the extra annual charge 
by £678. Of the various retorts, the round form 
was undoubtedly the strongest and most enduring, 
and the oval the weakest; but the latter and the 
D shape were capable of working heavier propor¬ 
tional charges. The greater the number of retorts 
within one oven, and worked by one furnace, the 
greater the economy in fuel; as the surface of the 
enclosing walls, and pro tanto the loss of heat by 
radiation, were thereby reduced in proportion to the 
capacity for carbonisation. 

The effect of the high temperature at which coal 
was best carbonised was that, through the dip 
pipes, the liquid contents of the hydraulic main 
were subjected to a continuous blast of gas from the 
white-hot sides of the retort. The stagnant tar, 
therefore, was boiled until Its fluidity was gone. 
This produced pressure on the retort, causing 
loss through its pores, active deposition of carbon 
on its sides, and a constant choking of the ascen¬ 
sion pipe, near the mouthpiece especially, but more 
or less throughout its length, occasionally even im¬ 
plicating the U pipe. There were many proposi¬ 
tions to remedy these stoppages, and to do away 
with the bydruolic seal altogether. Of these, none 
would bear comparison for safety and effectiveness 
with the contrivance they aimed at displacing. 
The fault lay not in the hydraulic seal, but in the 
condition of its contents. The problem to be solved 
was bow to keep the tar in the hydraulic main 
sufficiently fluid. The author found that an extra 
length of 8 feet of ascension and dip pipe, inter¬ 
posed between the retort and the hydraulic main, 
reduced the average temperature within the latter 
36^. The deposit of pitch then ceased, and no 
further stoppages were experienced. There was 
little prospect of the intermittent process of car¬ 
bonising by manual labour being superseded by a 
continuous system actuated by steam power. None 
of the suggestions with this aim had justified their 
adoption on a working scale. Even the modified 
advantage of substituting steam power for manual 
labour seemed difficult of realisation. Of this last, 
a thorough trial at Beckton had ended In its being 
for the present abandoned. The form of the con¬ 
denser was immaterial so long as it was extensive 
enough, and did not separate the tar and liquor 
until the desired minimum temperature was 
reached. This should be near that of the atmos¬ 
phere, even in the depth of winter, to avoid con¬ 
densation of napthaline and loss of illuminating 
power in distribution! Of exhausters, the best, 
known as *• Beales,” had a rotary action. The 
washer and scrubber were next considered. These 
removed the ammonia, and such carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen as would combine with the 
water and amrooniacal liquor used. Washers were 
generally shallow, oblong boxes, with cellular pas¬ 
sages sealed by liquor or water, through which the 


* Rend at Institution of Civil Engineers, London. By Mr. 
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gas was forced or drawn in fine streams; they 
gave a more intimate contact between the gas and 
the liquor than the scrubber, but were open to the 
objection that they caused back pressure. The 
scrubber, on the other hand, did not work well 
with small qiinntities nf wnier, owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of ensuring equal distribuliun throughout its 
contents as commonly arranged. The scrubber was 
usually a cylinder, sometimes of extreme height, 
filled with porous material, by means of which the 
gas was washed by ammoniacal liquor or by water; 
by these, and with reasonable care and entire ex¬ 
clusion of tar, fair results were obtained. The 
materials used in scrubbers were in themselves 
inert, and were subject to have their interstices 
filled by a deposit of tarry oil. The liquor was 
thus diverted, and established for itself distinct 
channels, the gas meanwhile taking separate routes 
through a mass of material, avoiding the contact 
desired. This defect was necessarily magnified in 
lofty scrubbers, where the liquor had to descend 
from 50 to 70 feet. For the removal of ammonia, 
and at the same time to procure liquor of great 
strength, the author preferred scrubbers on a prin¬ 
ciple somewhat like that of the Coffey still. They 
were boxes of iron 20 feet high, 10 feet long, and 2 
feet wide internally, with longitudinal shelves of 
unwrooght fir, 6 inches apart, extending alternately 
from one end of the box to within 6 inches of the 
other, so as to cause the water to traverse the 
whole length of one shelf before it descended to the 
next, meeting the gas flowing in a flat, wide cur¬ 
rent in the opposite direction. The washer or 
scrubber was an apparatus of great value, inasmuch 
as all purifying agents acted more energetically in 
a liquid form, and were cheaply and easily brought 
into contact with the gas without demanding 
manual labour. 

The purifiers should be capable of holding such 
a bulk of material that its interstices might con¬ 
tain a considerable volume nf gas, and reduce the 
velocity with which the latter were passed in con¬ 
tact with it. The eupaeily should vary with the 
density of the purifying material. With either 
lime or oxide of iron, there was a sacrifice of 
economy whenever the capacity of the purifiers, at 
any one time acting on the gas, was less than 4 
cubic feet per 1,000 feet of gas purified per diem, 
and that so disposed that the aggregate depth of 
the material in lineal feet was not more than l-20(h 
of the area in square feet. The author preferred 
to have on the outlet of each purifier to the clean 
gas main a valve sealed with fresh water. The 
great question of the day in purification was to re¬ 
move the bisulphide of carbon. It had been ascer¬ 
tained that when sufficiently long in contact with 
an alkaline and sulphide, this impurity was re¬ 
acted upon. If, therefore, caustic alkali was sub¬ 
mitted to gas foul with sulphuretted hydrogen, but 
free from carbonic acid, a sulphide was obtained, 
which reacted on the bisulphide of carbon. In this 
condition, however, lay the difficulty. Although 
alkaline bases had a higher affinity for carbonic 
acid than for sulphuretted hydrogen, and were 
therefore capable of removing it preparatory to the 
process before indicated, their affinity for the latter 
body was considerable, and it was not easy to pre¬ 
vent sulphuretted hydrogen being arrested, so us to 
vitiate the formation of sufficient alkaline sulphide 
in the succeeding purifier for the extraction of the 
bisulphide. From this cause results of an appa¬ 
rently eccentric and conflicting character were 
occasionally obtained. Absolute purity from bisul¬ 
phide of carbon hud not yet been attained, but so 
far this body appeared to be capable of restraint 
within unobjectionable limits. 

Gasholders with their tanks were a portion of 
the plant which, next to retort houses, figured most 
prominently in a company’s capital account, and 
therefore afforded the engineer scope for the exercise 
of economy in construction. The holders should he 
telescopic, developing a double storage capacity for 
the single expense in tank. The proportion of the 
height of the holder to its diameter should be regu¬ 
lated by the maximum amount of pressure required, 
subject to the value of the ground occupied. At 
the same time a height in each lift of less than 
one-fifth of the diameter was undesirable. Gas¬ 
holders might be light in weight without sacrifice 
to tbeir efficiency. The iron sheeting need not be 
thicker than No. 12 Birmingham wire gauge, 
weighing 4*38 lbs. per square foot. The pressure 
of the gas within assisted in aaaintaining their 
shape; and the sides needed little framing beyond 
good top and bottom rings, where the guide rollers 
were attached, and a sufficient number of uprights 
to sustain the weight of the top sheets. No truss 
framing was required, as the sheeting might rest on 
a cheap scaffolding of wood when the holder was 
landed, and would be sufficiently sustained by the 
gas within when afloat. The author had frequently 
been inside gasholders inflated with air, and bad 
noticed the trussing hanging from the distended 


sheeting of the top, being practically a burden fo- 
iiead of a support. However perfectly a roof 
framing might be adjusted, when the holder was 
lifted by internal pressure, its members remained 
rigid while the sheeting stretciied, and never again 
fitted the framing. At ordinary rates of iron, gas¬ 
holders of the kind described could he constructed, 
for sizes below a capacity of 300,000 cubic feet, at 
about £13 per 1,000 cubic feet; above that size the 
cost diminished with the increase of capacity, 
until at 2,000,000 cubic feet £8 to £10 per 1,000 
cubic feet represented the cost. A hoider for 
2,350,000 cubic feet, which had a slight truss in 
the top, had been executed in 1866 for the Com¬ 
mercial Oas Company at so low a rate as £5 Ids. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. The external guide framing 
should be strong enough to sustain the inflated 
bolder, even under the influence of a hurricane. 
At the same time, the constituent metal could be 
disposed in forms developing, far more than was 
commonly seen, the strength due to the weight of 
iron composing its members. The author had been 
impressed by the eleuance, and general fitness of 
the form to the purpose, exhibited by the guide 
framings of the original gasholders, at the Bow 
Common Station of the Chartered Gas Company, 
designed by Mr. Croll, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Gas¬ 
holder tanks hud usually, where soil permitted, 
been built of either brickwork or masonry, well 
puddled round the walls and over the bottom. 
Portland-cement concrete, in some cases without 
puddle, had been adopted latterly, notably by Mr. 
Livesey, M. Inst. C.E. Brick tsnks, puddled, 
ordinarily cost £6 lOs. per 1,000 cubic feet of capa¬ 
city of tne telescoped holder fitted in them, though 
the cost of the tank for the Commerciai Company’s 
holder was as low as £5 6i. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
A concrete tank constructed by Mr. Livesey bad 
been completed at a saving of £2 lls. per 1,000 
cubic feet, as compared with a brick tank of tha 
same capac>ty. 

The governor or regulator, as usually constructed, 
bad a conical valve suspended in the upward 
stream of gas, actuated by a balanced gasholder, 
and was open to the objection that, having a flat 
base to the cone, the latter was disturbed and 
acted upon by the current of gas, much as a loosely 
fitting piston would be, and therefore required ctiii- 
sUnd readjusting. To obviate this irregularity, a 
large throttle valve had been adapted for the pur¬ 
pose, which worked admirably. The ordinary 
pressure upon the system of mains ranged from 
between 1*0 and 1*6 inch bead of water between 
sunset and midnight to 0 6 inch or 0*8 inch for the 
rest of tlie twenty-four hours. To secure econo¬ 
mical distribution, the regulation of the pressure in 
the mains at all parts of the system should be 
under complete control; that pressure should be, 
as far as possible, uniform with the initial pressure, 
or, under a constant rate of variation from it. 
These conditions were best fulfilled by distributing 
the gas from a mean level between the extremes, 
having high and low pressure mains for supplying 
the lower and higher portions of the district, right 
and left, avoiding all duplication in their course, 
and the consequent multiplication of joints and 
surfaces of metal. 

In settling the proportions of length and diameter 
in the arterial and subsidiary mains, the experience 
of the qualified engineer would be the best guide. 
Mr. Hawksley, Past-President Inst. C.E., had 
rendered invaluable service by investigating the 
laws which governed the transmission of aeriform 
fiuids through cylindrical pipes, and by determin¬ 
ing, from experiment on a practical scale, the co¬ 
efficient of friction for coal gas. The author was 
satisfied that mains and services could be laid 
practically free from leakage. If the condition of 
mains and services as laid could be preserved, no 
doubt leakage would practically disappear. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, mains, once laid, were sub¬ 
ject to disturbing influences, such us decay of 
material, subsidence of the soil wherein the pipes 
reposed, and, in large towns, the vibration due to 
heavy street traffic, as well as to contiguous rail¬ 
ways. There was no satisfactory reason, however, 
for the high average percentage throughout the 
country. In the district of the Ratcliff Gas Com¬ 
pany, which surrounded the Docks, and was con- 
seqaently subject to vibration from the heaviest 
traffic, the total percentage of unaccounted-for 
gas. including other losses besides leakage, had, for 
two years, been within 6 per cent.; and the returns 
from various parts of the country indicated im¬ 
provement in this direction. 

As an argument for the importance of cheap con¬ 
struction it, was pointed out, that the maximum 
demand for gas extended only for about three 
weeks in the year, falling at midsummer by as 
much as two-thirds. The anomalous and varyinct 
rates at which gas was sold, not only througbout 
the country, but even within the limits of London, 
was explained by the varying proportions betweoa 
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the qaantity of gai mano factored ia each case and 
the amount of capital employed. The difference in 
the charge to the consumer was absorbed in meet¬ 
ing the higlier charge for dividend which the com¬ 
pany wi>h the larger proportion of capital required. 
This difference no concentration or amalgamation 
coold overcome; and the lesson taught to the engi¬ 
neer should he the importance of endeavouring, as 
far as in him lay, to develope the highest efficiency 
from the works with the lowest expenditure of 
capital. 


COUNTY GAOLS IN IKELAND.* 

(Condaded from page 26.) 

Owing to the adoption of a new system of prison 
discipline, it has become necessary to alter or re¬ 
build our gaols to a great extent. Under the 
system which formerly prevailed, gaols were planned 
to as to allow a separation of classes of prisoners in 
groups of apartments or wards ; each class had its 
suite of sleeping cells, day room, work shed, and 
exercise yard. But associating the prisoners in a 
day room, at work or at exercise, was found per¬ 
nicious, partly in relation to evil effects on the 
prisoners themselves, and partly as to difficulty in 
maintaining efficient supervision. The main object 
of the new system is to separate the prisoners one 
from another as much as possible—in fact to make 
each cell a complete prison within a prison. In 
order to carry out the new discipline, the late 
General Jebb (then Colonel of Royal Engineers) 
devised a plan of gaols which has since been gene¬ 
rally followed as a model, with some variation of 
detail t The principal characteristics of this model 
are:—1. A central hall, and radiating corridors 
open to the roof. 2. Several floors of cells opening 
off the corridors; the upper floors being reached by 
galleries. 3. Heating, ventilation, gas and water 
supply to each cell. 4. A special arrangement of 
pew partitions in the chapel, whereby prisoners are 
not allowed to see one another, though they may 
aee the officiating clergyman. 5. Special forms of 
door and window fittings and fastenings, alarums, 
cell furniture, &c. The central hall and corridors 
give great airiness and promote free ventilation in 
the interior of the prison, and at the same time 
facilitate an efficient supervision. A single watch¬ 
man can keep guard in the hall, so that no prisoner 
can move into the corridors without being seen, nor 
can the warders who have to attend on the prisoners 
neglect duty. If the occupant of any cell wants 
anything be may pull an alarum, which will dis¬ 
engage an indicator showing tlie number of his celi; 
the attending warder is then bound to ascertain 
what is wanted—the indicator will remain disen¬ 
gaged until he fastens it again. A warder may see 
into a cell without being seen by the prisoner, if be 
looks through a hole in the door, made for that 
purpose, one side of the bole being covered with 
wire gauze; or if he opens a small hatch in the 
door, the prisoner may see and speak to hkn. The 
prisoners have to clean up their cells, make beds, 
dtc., and to work in the cells at oakum-picking, 
■hoemaking, tailoring, matmaking, or other work 
practicable in such small spaces; but they are 
brought out daily to take exercise, and on appointed 
days to attend instruction or religious services in 
■chool or chapel. Some of the males are told off to 
do work outside thu cells, such as preparing and 
cooking food, scrubbing, whitewashing. See,, while 
the females are required to do laundry work. The 
exercise yards are generally circular enclosures, 
about 30 yards diameter, surrounded by a tall iron 
paling. In these the male prisoners are commonly 
put to the shot exercise; this is simply marching 
in a circle, and stopping at short intervals to lay on 
the ground and raise again a cast-iron ball: the 
frequent stooping and rising, coupled with rapid 
walking, is supposed to be good exercise for male 
prisoners, but free men would probably find it ex- 
iieioely difficult. Female prisoners merely walk 
round and round. 

The supervision of gaols Is managed by intern and 
extern officers, appointed and controlled by a hoard 
6 f superintendence, nominated in Ireland by the 
grand jury of each county, but subject to the supreme 
aiiihority of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Coilncil. 
There are rules to protect prisoners against unfair 
treatment by prison offidials, and others to sanction 
summary punishment of prisoners for breaches of 
discipline. A modem gaol is generally divided into 
several blocks of buildings, some grouped together 
and others detached. They may be numbered as 
fdlows ;—1. Administration ; 2. Untried prisoners; 
3. Convicted males; 4. Convicted females; 5. In¬ 
firmary ; 6. Porter’s lodge. 


• By Mr. John Brett, C.E. Read at, meeting of Architec- 
tUTHl AssocUtiem of Ireland. 

t Colonel Jebb’a plan is well niustratcd in one of the 
quarterly papeis on subjects connected wUh the duties of 
Itoyal Enginees’s, published by Weale, London. 


1. Administration ,—In this block of buildings 
may be found board-room, clerk’s office, and wait¬ 
ing-room for the board of superintendence, and for 
the officials, governor’s house, and separate suites 
of rooms for matron and warders, male and female, 
a chapel and school-rooms. It is found convenient 
to have the administration placed centrally, but 
with sufficient distinction and privacy between the 
dwellings provided for the several officers. 

2. Untried Prisoners ,—Prisoners of this class 
are not subject to such rigorous discipline as those 
of the convicted class, though their cells generally 
do not differ in character. Connected with this 
part of the prison it is usual to provide apartments 
called reception-rooms, into which incoming prisoners 
are brought at first, before they are token to the 
cells. There is also a room in which visitors to the 
prisoners can see and converse with them. The 
buildings of this block are sometimes extended so 
as to include quarters for the warders and school¬ 
rooms. A good arrangement would probably be 
found in placing the administration apartments and 
governor's house centrally, with wings at each hand 
for untried prisoners and warders’ quarters respec¬ 
tively. 

3. 4. Convicted Prisoners .—Separate blocks for 
males and females are provided, radiating from a 
large central hall. The basements are utilised for 
kitchens, scullery, laundry, drying-closet; store¬ 
rooms for food, fuel, clothing, utensils, furniture. 
See .; workshops, beating apparatus, punishment 
cells, baths. See, The planning of these apartments is 
dependent on that of the cells above, but it does not 
present any material difficulty. Taking the males’ 
block—at one end may be found baths, punishment 
cells, &c.; at the other, kitchen, scullery, and 
heating apparatus, and in the middle workshops 
and 8t«re-rooms. In the same way in the basement 
of the females’block may be found at one end baths 
and punishment cells, at the other, laundry and 
drying-closet, and in the middle, clothing stores 
and workrooms. The fliting-up of baths, kitchen, 
drying-closet, &c., does not differ from ordinary 
types. The punishment cells are for prisoners who 
commit offences while in gaol; they differ from 
ordinary cells in being completely dark, and in being 
provided with double doors and extra thick walls 
to exclude sounds. Ho\vever, they roust be tho¬ 
roughly warmed and ventilated ; the authorities 
enforce stringent attention to these points. The 
ground-floor plan simply consists of a large central 
ball open to roof, and brouc) radiating corridors also 
open ; the hall may be about 40 ft. diameter, and 
the corridors about 18 ft. wide. At each side of 
the corridors there are usually three tiers or floors 
of cells, one over the other; access to the upper 
floors is gained by stairs leading to narrow galleries 
which surround the corridors at each floor, but 
which do not obstruct the view from central hall. 
The corridors are lighted by large windows at the 
end, and hy skylights. The ranges of cells are 
alike on each floor, and in general all the cells are 
alike in size, shape, and general fitting up. The 
minimum space allowable for any cell is 432 cubic 
feet, but usually more is given ; in some good 
examples the dimensions are 11 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 
and 9 ft. high—equivalent to 693 cubic feet. In 
construction it is usual to build outer walls of stone, 
with brick linings, and internal walls of brick only, 
the former from 2 ft. 3 in. thick, and the latter 
from 14 in. thick. Air-flues 9 in. diameter are 
sometimes placed in the walls which divide corri¬ 
dors from cells, and in such cases the walls are 
increased in thickness. It is not advisable to place 
flues in the walls separating cells, inasmuch as the 
effect would be to facilitate the transmission of 
sounds from one cell to another—prisoners become 
extraordinarily expert in signalling through the 
walls. Cell floors are usually boarded, inasmuch 
as wooden flooring is considered better in a sanitary 
point of view than flagging or other flooring; in¬ 
ternal wall surfaces are whitewashed, not plastered, 
and all cells are vaulted. Elaborate arrangements 
for warming and ventilating are usually provided, 
and generally designed to be partly under the 
prisoner’s control. Fresh air Is admitted through 
the cell window and an opening in the outer wall 
to any extent the prisoner prefers, hut it is also 
admitted through flues in a wny that he cannot 
control. Foul air is carried off in other flues to a 
great chimney over the central ball. An upward 
current is induced in the foul air flues by heating 
the chimney, either by means of a furnace specially 
contrived for that purpose, or by means of waste 
heat from kitchen, laundry, or other fires. The 
cells are warmed by heating the ascending current 
in the fresh air flues, or by means of hot-water 
pipes under the floors. It is usual to light the cells 
with gas, but it has been found dangerous to place 
the jets within the prisoner’s reach. At present 
the roost approved plan is to place the jet in or 
opposite an opening In the corridor wall, so that the 
gas may be lighted from the corridor, and so that 


the prisoner cannot reach it. Another point in^ 
silted on by the inspector-general of prisons relates 
to the apparatus by which prisoners sound an alarum 
to call up the warders. Hitherto a draw bandit 
like a common bell-pull baa been used, but hence¬ 
forth a button and spring most be provided; the 
reason is, simply, that the old projecting handle 
gave opportunity for attempted suicides. The other 
fittings and fastenings are well described in Colonel 
Jebb’s book, and need not be referred to here, except 
that an additional bolt and lock is now sometimes 
provided for the cell doors. This is in consequence 
of the remarkable escape of a political prisoner a 
few years ago; it is supposed that after being pro¬ 
vided with a key and the hatch of his door being 
left open, he put bis band through it and easily 
opened the old form of lock. 

In this building it is usual to 
provide a surgery, and various rooms for nurses, 
clothing, utensils. See., large day-rooms and yards 
for convalescents, and large airy cells for the sick. 
The infirmary should be well detached from tlie 
other parts of the prison. Epidemics sometimes 
break out in gaols, so that it would be advisable to 
have a good deal of accommodation in the infirmary. 

G.^Porter's Lodge .—The porter’s lodge consists 
generally of a living-room, a bedroom, and a wait¬ 
ing-room or office. The only entrance to the gaol 
is through double gales at the porter’s lodge; a 
visitor coming in will find the first gate shut 
behind him before the other is opened, and that the 
porter will keep a record of the visitor’s name, 
business in the prison, and of the duration of liia 
visit Formerly the gallows used to be conspicuous 
over the porter’s lodge, but enlightoned legislation 
in recent years has removed that ominous machine 
out of view, and happily it is now rarely used in 
Ireland. 


DROGHEDA AND ITS HARBOUR. 

Mr. Jamea M^Cartin, Engineer to the Com¬ 
missioners, has furnished his annual report 
as to the state of the River Boyne, and the 
impediments to navigation therein. He 
says:— 

The various bends in the river impede its navi¬ 
gation, and foggy weather and dark nights make it 
difficult and dangerous. The operations for the past 
year were principally confined to their removal. 
During the months of January, February, and 
March the dredger and working plant were em¬ 
ployed straightening and deepening the channel 
between the Viadset and Stameen Quarry, by 
catting off a portion of the bend on the south side 
of the river, opposite Qreeiihills, during which time 
there were removed 610 ft. long, 47 ft. broad, with 
a depth along the shore of 6 it. at low water. The 
stone tower which stands on this bend 1 intend to 
take down, and to rebuild it on the river embank¬ 
ment, and to cut away the bank upon which it 
stands, and to make it equal In depth to the 
channel. 

The material lifted out of the river at tliia place 
was discharged adjacent to the work, and was made 
use of in forming an embankment along this part of 
the river ; and if the work were continued here for 
a period of about two years the flow of the tide 
could then be cut off, and prevented from passing 
over the slob on the south side of it, which would 
be the means of drying up and reclaiming over 
sixty acres of land, and which, being in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, would be valuable as a park, 
fair green, or cattle market. 

In April the dredger proceeded down the river, 
and was employed uaiil the end of May enlarging 
the channel at the stage, by cutting off a portion 
of the south bank in the river at the Mussel Bed, 
and where an additional width of 33 ft. was given 
to this part of the river, and the depth In the part 
cut away made equal to the deepest part of the 
channel. 

Early in June the dredger, with the men and 
ponts, commenced to remove a portion of the abrupt 
bend on the north side of the river, opposite to 
Maiden Tower, and, when the weather and sea 
permitted further out,until tbe4tb of August, when, 
by order of the Board, the men were allowed the 
usual privilege of going to work at the harvest. 

The dredgings lifted out of the river at those 
places (13,000 tons) were discharged on the south 
side, and formed into an embankment seawards of 
Maiden Tower. This being the roost exposed part 
of the river, various difficulties interfere with the 
dredging of it, and which circumstance accounts to 
a great extent for its very neglected state, as, al¬ 
though the dredger is now forty-five years in the 
river, she has not been worked here, except for one 
or two days twenty-six years ago. 

Ill order to bring it into proper train, and to make 
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it easy and safe to narif^ate, the sailing channel 
from the Bar to the Waterfall at the west side of 
New Deep requires to be enlarged and straightened, 
by cutting away the bends on the south side, 
through the rough ground and Rockshod, through 
the Mussel Bed, Swash, and New Deep; and on 
the north side, from the stage through the Bluff 
Head. When those bends are cut away, and the 
space they now occupy ia the river made of a uni¬ 
form depth equal to that in the channel, the gain 
to the navigation will be enormous, and the heavy 
land floods of winter will then be allowed to dis¬ 
charge rapidly on the bar, producing a current 
powerful enough to remove any deposit or tendency 
to shoal, and to secure, both in the river and over 
the bar, an increasing navigable depth. 

To carry nut this very requisite improvement a 
great amount of material requires to be removed, 
and a vast amount of dredging performed. It may, 
therefore, be worthy the consideration of the board 
the propriety of getting additional dredging power, 
so as to enable the work to he performed within a 
reasonable time, and the commissioners would And 
it a much cheaper way of keeping the bar clear of 
shoals than by building two walls and afterwards 
turn out a complete failure. 

In dredging there would be a certainty of success 
without any risk to speak of in expense, and if we 
had these walls out to-morrow, the removal of these 
bends would be as much a necessity then as now. 

To describe the various systems of dredging 
adopted, or the various appliances made use of, 
would be superfluous ; it may be sufficient to name 
two as being the best suited to the requirements of 
our river, viz.—Dredging with hopper barges to 
convey and discharge the dredgings into deep water, 
and dredging with ponts, and pontoons. The former 
is the quickest mode of getting clear of the dredged 
material, but the requisite plant for doing so is ex¬ 
pensive, as the barges roust be seaworthy, and be 
able of themselves to go and come back from sea, 
or if not so arranged must be taken out and back in 
charge of a tug steamer. In dredging with ponts 
you have the dredgings, and which for our river are 
requisite and valuable, they being well suited for 
forming embankments along the river on both sides, 
the effect of which will be the fixing of the channel, 
so as to form one permaneat navigable track, and 
those embankments will be the means (when the 
work already specified is carried out) by which the 
tide can be excluded from the entire sloblands on 
both sides of the river, and tliereby allow of over 
1,000 acres of land being dried up and converted to 
useful purposes, without interfering with the bene¬ 
ficial effect of the tidal scour. The quantity of 
material taken out of the river for the past year 
amounted to 50,790 tons. Bight hundred tons 
were brought up the river, and made use of in re¬ 
pairing and keeping in repair the roadway along the 
quays; and 654 tons sold as ballast. The remainder 
was discharged in the immediate vicinity of where 
it was dredged,and formed into properly constructed 
embankments along the river. 

In my last annual report I brought under the 
notice of the board the great advantage to he 
derived by having at least a portion of the harbour 
in connection with the railways. Rails are laid 
down to the quays at Dundalk, Newry, Belfast, 
and other places, and aa easy connection can be 
effected here by putting in a quay on the south 
side, at Ship-street, with a line of rails, about half 
a mile in length, from it to Join the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway at Mrs. Behan’s cottage. The 
gradient of inclination would be less than on portions 
of many railways in the country over which heavy 
traffic is conveyed, and very little difficulty expe¬ 
rienced. With such materials as coal and timber the 
expenses of cartage between the harbour and the 
railway is a considerable addition to the cost at 
which they can be supplied, and must, therefore, 
be injurious to the port. That such a connection 
would increase the trade and add to the prosperity 
of the town I have no doubt, and would be a source 
of revenue to the railways. 


DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE BILL. 

At a meeting of the promoters of this bill, 
held on the 26th nit., for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the statement contained in the reply 
of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant to the 
citizens’ memorial, on the 14th December, 
1874, and the resolution founded thereon, 
which was adopted by the Corporation on the 
22nd instant, both of which have been already 
published, it was resolved:— 

** That we are not prepared to take any step 
which might prevent the ratepayers from obtaining 
immediately the financial benefits which the grant¬ 
ing of the foregoing application of the Corporation 
by the Government would confer. If, therefore. 


the Government be willing to grant the application 
of the Corporation, we shall deem it to be our duty, 
in the interests of the ratepayers of Dublin, to re¬ 
linquish our bill; but, in doing so, we do not wish 
to be understood as expressing thereby any approval 
of the constitution of the body entrusted with the 
carrying out of the Act of 1671, nor as consenting 
to the engineering features of the scheme, either in 
its original or in its present mutilated form, nor of 
the revised estimates of its cost, nor of the retention 
of the rating provisions of 1871, under the present 
altered circumstances of the case; and we are 
further of opinion that the Government, in assisting 
the Corporation to carry out the scheme, by supply¬ 
ing the funds on the terms and conditions set forth 
in the above-mentioned resolution, will relieve the 
ratepayers, and those acting on their behalf, of 
much of the expense and responsibility under which 
they would otherwise rest.” 

We havt yet to learn whether the amount 
of money required will be advanced upon 
satisfactory terms. The above resolution of 
the citizens’ committee, while it tends to 
remove the obstacle from out of the path of 
the Corporation, in no way admits that the 
patched and repatched municipal scheme is 
suitable to the circumstances of this city, 
or that the engineering features of the 
scheme can be commended. 


REPORT OF THE MAIN DRAINAGE 
COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Main Drainage Committee 
upon the subject of the memorial presented 
by the Citizens’ Committee to the Lord 
Lieutenant is a marvellous piece of special 
pleading. It bristles with commas, but is 
very sparing of facts. Exactly as we fore¬ 
told last year, the committee have availed 
themselves of a couple of disjointed sen¬ 
tences from the Viceroy’s answer to the 
municipal deputation that lately waited 
upon him, to fortify their own weak and 
fallacious excuses. The Dublin public, who 
have paid any attention at all to the doings 
of the Corporation in respect to the Main 
Drainage scheme, are aware of the tortuous 
conduct of the Town Council on the head of 
the measure. We have so often spoken of 
the backslidings of our municipal body—their 
one step forward and three steps backwards— 
that it would be tiresome to our readers to 
pass again under review the sinuous course 
of the Main Drainage scheme. Mr. John 
M'Evoy has already, in his published letter 
to a daily contemporary, exposed some of 
the untruths ventilated in the report; but 
despite of his denial they will be persisted 
in. There are other matters in the report, 
not alluded to by Mr. M‘Evoy, which might 
be easily traversed. 

The works at Newcomen Bridge, for 
which the committee take credit as unsuc¬ 
cessful instalment of the scheme, has been 
characterised by faults which they have 
ignored. Are the works at Essex Bridge 
” most satisfactorily completed ” at the 
moderate cost of jB 6,700 ? Time will reveal 
this, when the continuation of that w'ork 
commences. The committee also clsims 
credit for “at once” reducing their Main 
Drainage staff, when they found that the 
work could not be proceeded with on account 
of the enormously high tenders sent in to 
them. Now, the facts are, that it was only 
after repeated remonstrance in the Press 
and on behalf of the citizens, as well as by 
several members in the Council, that the 
“ Drainage ” staff was reduced, and reduced 
most reluctantly, as the proceedings of the 
Corporation wiU shew. 

The motions, resolutions, amendments, 
riders, the rescinding of resolutions, and 
the re-affirming them on the head of the 
Main Drainage scheme, are legion, and many 
of these motions and counter-motions were 
merely time-killing expedients on a pretence 
that work was being done. The numerous 
reports and amended reports on the Main 
Drainage scheme, tell very little in favour 
of the engineers or the Main Drainage Com¬ 
mittee. One and all either knew their busi¬ 
ness, or they did not know it. It is clear, 


however, the citizens have not been furnished 
with proof that the requisite qualifications 
existed. Professional journals, of long stand¬ 
ing and ability, in London, pointed out more 
than once the mistakes and bungling manner 
in which portions of the work were proposed 
to be done. We have also pointed out the 
same. Determined remonstrance on the 
part of the citizens to a ruinously costly job 
was met each time by a referring back again 
and again of the scheme for amended 
report. 

The Main Drainage Committee have not 
disposed “ of the allegations in the Memo¬ 
rial ” of the citizens. The allegations said 
to be disposed of were facts too stubborn to ba 
displaced by the prosy and plausible “ Report 
of the Main Drainage Committee.” 

Having said so much, let it be understood 
that we are not opposed to a well-considered 
Main Drainage schema that can be carried 
out without inflicting a heavy burden on the 
backs of the ratepayers. Dublin badly needs 
main drainage, for it is one of the most un¬ 
sanitary cities, one of the most neglected, as 
also one of the most heavily-taxed in the 
British dominions. Let us, by all means, 
have a good main drainage system carried 
out at once, but let there be no gigantic 
jobbery connected with its prosecution. We 
fear, however, that there will, and for that 
reason alone—having had an experience of 
other Corporate works in Dublin—we are in 
favour of a distinct main drainage board to 
carry out the work apart from the Corpora¬ 
tion, and empowered by Act of Parliament. 
We have no personal or party interests to 
serve by givmg expression to the above 
opinions. They are made solely in the in¬ 
terest of the public and the public health. 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMING. 

In Hungary, in France, in Great Britain and 
Ireland—in fact in all countries,—farming 
on a large scale is proved to produce a greater 
quantity of food than could be by the small 
farmers or peasant proprietors. However, the 
tendency of letting land in large farms to 
single individuals has caused the land to be 
devoted to grazing cattle, instead of by the 
employment of labour, to th# production of 
crops and the house-feeding of stock, Ac. 
Grass land remained nearly in the state in 
which it was originally. The cattle manure 
lies on the soil, and no attempts were made 
to preserve it, and a great deal of the good 
was lost in the air. Sometimes when there 
was a demand for land, portions in a lease 
were let, generally to small farmers w^th no, 
or with very little, capital. These tenants 
usually contrived to live a miserable exist¬ 
ence ; and, when the lease was terminable on 
the expiration of the term, th# lessee often 
found the land occupied by persons without 
capital wherewith properly to till the ground. 
He, therefore (though increasing his own 
rental), set the land to these occupiers at a 
smaller rent, so that in a few years th# most 
industrious were able to save and amass 
capital. No small capitalist can embark in 
that class of machinery necessary for deeply 
turning up the soil, and for the raising 
of stock, for the providing of shelter, 
houses, and the purchase of the necessary 
machinery and tools. The labour strikes 
will deter large capitalists from embarking 
perhaps their whole in a single adventure. 
There is, however, no reason why companies 
should not arise who might give employment 
and invest in the rearing and fattening of 
all descriptions of stock. These companies 
would use machinery, worked by steam and 
other powers, provide shelter and accom¬ 
modation for the fattening and breeding, and 
better habitations for the employes. The ten¬ 
dency of machinery has been to create a large 
demand for labour, increase wages, enlarge 
the produce, while decreasing the cost thereof. 
In America pig rearing to a large extent has 
arisen, and in Scotland already there is an 
establishment where. 800 dead pigs are 
annually sent to market. This created a de¬ 
mand for several kinds of labourers, batchers, 
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AO; and a regularity and order in the man¬ 
agement. Large farms must create a de¬ 
mand for engineers, stewards, and all des¬ 
criptions of the necessary attendants on 
cattle. There are large districts which are 
completely in a state of nature, and which, 
if taken by a large company could be rendered 
more productive. In these districts the fuel 
can be obtained for the creating steam ; there 
is also a large quantity of water for working 
turbines and other m^s. The drainage of 
the soil and breaking up a portion, at first 
taking from the ^ound a grain crop, which 
will produce feedmg, &c., for the housing of 
cattle, and will increase the manure. In order 
that as much capital should be possessed for 
the purchase of machinery, stock, payment 
of labour, it is advisable that such companies 
should rent the land, and obtain from the 
Government loans under the Board of Works 
for buildings, drainage, planting, and making 
roads, &c.; certainly large companies would 
be better security than private individuals. 
However, there should be obtained for such 
companies the same right as railway and 
other companies, for the compulsory purchase 
of the land from the occupiers. The ten¬ 
dency hitherto of manufacturers has been to 
crowd the labourers in great towns as the 
centres of employment. The aim of these 
companies would be to carry their labourers 
into the country, so as to be near the place 
of work. ^ 

THE SCIENCE AND ART OF 
EDUCATION. 

Ik the first of a course of lectures, in connec¬ 
tion with the Governess’ Association of 
Ireland, in the Theatre of the Royal Dublin 
Society, Dr. Ingram, F.T.C.D., in the chair. 
Professor Payne, of the College of Precep¬ 
tors, London, made the following remarks :— 
The report of the School Inquiry Commis¬ 
sion on second class education gave a most 
unsatisfactory report of the state of the 
schools; but it was all owing to untrained 
teachers and a bad method of teaching, which 
could hardly lead to a better result. As to 
private schools, the commission were of 
opinion that a great proportion of them were 
inefficient, and the evidence pointed to that 
conclusion with remarkable unanimity. A 
similar report had been made by the com¬ 
mission of the ordinary middle-class girl’s 
school—deficient in method and organisation, 
inattention to rules, and a general deficiency 
in the most important subjects of a girl’s 
culture. As to elementary education he 
need hardly refer to it, having treated it so 
often before, but he could only say that 
although they were surrounded by nations 
like Germany, Switzerland, Holland and 
even Italy, that held a common view as to 
the necessity of cultivating children’s minds 
carefnllv, they still maintained a system, 
which he had no hesitation in saying 
studiously ignored cultivation. Why that 
should be the case was a matter he did not 
pretend to solve. Its fruits were crude and 
most unsatisfactory. It was only by pro¬ 
ducing entire conviction on these points that 
he could establish his argument that they 
needed, and must have a thorough reform 
before things could be better. They had no 
lack of teachers of science, of the languages, 
indeed of every subject that constituted 
knowledge, but of men who had made a real 
study of the minds of children, and of the 
best way of developing their qualities, they 
had unfortunately very few. The main 
question before them was the meaning of the 
word education. As it was generally under¬ 
stood, it was the most elastic word in the 
language—for any attention whatever shown 
by teachers in their conduct to pupils went 
by the name of education. Methods which 
led to the most contradictory results were 
called education. That random and nn^ 
warrantable use of the word had led to con¬ 
ferring it on persons who had no claim what¬ 
ever to it, who did not even know the 
meaning of the word. Very much of the 
failure in results was due to that funda¬ 
mental ignorance of what was really meant 


by education. Giving instruction, as ordi- 
narly understood, was not education. Educa¬ 
tion meant to build up with special mate¬ 
rials, and always with a definite result in 
view. It was essentially culture. Nature 
in the development of talents was the great 
educator, and they should take nature as 
their example in stimulating the develop¬ 
ment of a child’s mind, and guiding and 
directing it when unfolding its powers. 

THE SHANNON DRAINAGE. 

Mr. Hamlet Thompson, High Sheriff of 
King’s County, writes on this subject:—“ As 
a matter of course, each proprietor views the 
question with reference principally to his 
own interests. So far as it affects me, the 
scheme involves very serious loss; in fact, if 
carried out, will amount to the confiscation 
of that portion of my estate bordering upon 
the river, or affected by its drainage. I am 
rated in the schedule for ^7,000, the annuity 
upon which will be close on J08OO for 35 years; 
this is, in fact, more than double the fee 
simple value of the land 11 Upon what 
principle the calculation has been made it 
is hard to say, but it is evident from the 
above fact, that the engineer, be he English 
or Irish, did not make himself acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case. Surely 
if the Government wish to confer a boon 
upon Ireland by granting a loan for the 
drainage of the Shannon, they should do it 
gratuitously; they should not be generous at 
the expense of others. The importance of 
the Shannon drainage question does not lie 
in the number of acres along its banks which 
may be improved ; but lies in this, that it is 
a national disgrace that a great river should 
be allowed to scatter its waters into lakes 
and swamps through its whole course, not 
only to the injury of the land, but to the 
injury of the climate, by causing a stoppage 
of the drainage of its tributaries for miles 
and miles away from its banks, and through 
parts of the country at a long distance from 
its borders. The drainage of this river is, 
and ought to be considered, a national under¬ 
taking, the expense of which should be borne 
by the National Exchequer, and not imposed 
as a tax upon individuals who may or may 
not be, and most likely will not be, benefited 
one farthing by the outlay.” 

NOTES OF WORKS. 

The building committee of the intended 
new R.O. church at Maynooth College, held 
a meeting during the past week, when Mr. 
J. J. M‘Carthy, R.H.A., was appointed 
architect; and instructions were given for 
the preparation of the plans for the building. 
A large amount has already been subscribed, 
and we understand the ;new building is to 
cost a large amount. 

We learn from the Tralee Chronicle that 
the remarkable building known as the 
“Monument,” near Listowel, erected as a 
mausoleum by one of the old earls of Kerry, 
is about to be restored by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, from plans, &c., by Mr. James 
Scanlan. 

HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Nkw Opbra House, London. —^Tbe Metropo¬ 
litan Board of Works have granted a site to Mr. 
Mapleson, on tba Victoria Embankment, for a new 
opera bouse and academy of music. The site 
comprises five acres, at a rent of £3,000 a-year. 
Architects from all countries will he invited to 
compete. The cost is estimated at £150,000. 

Ovbr-Darwbn. —Following on Dr. Stevens’ re¬ 
port of the fever epidemic and frightful unsanitary 
condition of Darwen, the Local Government Board 
have deputed Mr. Basil Cane, one of the council, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Cox, one of the engineering 
inspectors of the board, to proceed to Darwen to 
hold an enquiry into the action of the local autho¬ 
rities, and other matters alluded to, or suggested, 
by Dr. Stevens’ recent report. The inquiry opened 
several days since. Some fearful revelations were 
made by the witnesses examiaed, to which we shall 
allude ill our next. 


The Qubbn’s Theatre of Varieties.— 
Since the building in Great Brunswick-street has 
been opened under the management of Mr. Arthur 
Lloyd, it must be admitted that be has earnestly 
endeavoured to make it a respectable place of 
amusement, and be is being fastly rewarded by the 
increasing patronage of the public. The house has 
been recently re-moddled, and elegantly decorated, 
and many changes for the better have taken place. 
The pantomime, “ Jack and the Beanstalk,” is well 
put upon the hoards nightly, under the direction of 
Mr. George Lloyd, brother to the lessee. It is 
highly deserving of support from our play-going 
citizens. 

The Patent Laws. —An important question 
under the Parent Laws has been decided on by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. The Crown has the right 
to make, without payment of royalty, any patented 
article required for the public service, and Mr. 
Dixon, the holder of the patent for the Martini- 
Henry rifle, raised the question whether this privi¬ 
lege extended to any person other than himself 
with whom the Government might contract to 
supply arms. The court ruled that it did not, and 
remarked that the inventor’s hope as to remunera¬ 
tion was that he should supply the Government 
with the article. The Small Arms Company will, 
therefore have to pay the royally on 13,875 rifles. 

Death from Scalding—A young man acci¬ 
dentally fell into a well of boiling liquid on Wednes¬ 
day night last, at Mr. Mooney’s chemical works,Sir 
Jobn’s-quay, where he was employed. He was at 
once taken out by fellow-workmen, and conveyed to 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, hut he died two hours 
afterwards. Deceased was running across the yard 
to the adjoining premises of Mr. Hethell, which 
were on fire. 

Asphalting the Streets.— Some days ago 
Committee No. 1 of the Corporation received a 
tender from the Irish Vul de Travers Paving Com¬ 
pany (Limited) to lay down their best Vul de 
Travers mastic asphalie in the principal streets of 
the city on the following terms, viz :—2-incU 
asphalie on 9*inch concrete foundation, at 14s. 6d. 
per square yard ; l^-inch asphalte on 6-inch con¬ 
crete foundation at 12<4. per square yard ; upon 
which the committee made the following order, 
viz.:—“ The committee cannot for the want of 
funds lay down asphalte upon roadways, unless tha 
inhabitants pay half the expense,as in Henry-street.” 

Tub Balfb Memorial —At a meeting of the 
Memorial Committee, after considerable discussion, 
the following resolution lyas carried :—“That the 
best energies of the committee be directed to organ¬ 
ising a subscription for a memorial to our distin¬ 
guished countryman, Balfe, the form of which the 
committee will determine when aware of the re¬ 
sources at their disposal; any previous resolutions 
of the committee inconsistent herewith t# be hereby 
so far varied. 

Dr. Drrsser’s “ Studies in Design.”— We 
have received from Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, and 
Galpiii, the second part of ^ Studies in Design for 
House Decorators, Designers, and Manufacturers.” 
The part before us (containing three sheets in 
clironio) affords a fair sample of what the work will 
be when completed in twenty half-crown parts. 
The author’s name is well known in the artistic 
world. 

Wines and Spirits (Foreign) on wlilrli duty 
was paid in London by some of the prineipul firms 
during the past year:— 

WINES (Fohxiojc). SPIRITS ' Fobkigk ». 

Gallons Gallons 

W. and A. Gflbey .. 886,298 W. and A. Gllbey .. 
Dingwali.Portal,&Co. 130,682 Twiss and Browning 193,2U 
F. W. Cosens 115,800 Daniel Taylor & Suns 165,oco 

R. Hooper and Sons 103,095 Trower and Lawson 163,687 
Max Greger and Co. 100,166 Dingwall.Portnl.&Co. 136,794 


D. Taylor and Sons 86,556 Qulbraith,Grant,&Co. 91.828 
Dent, Urwick, & Co. 79,791 R. Hooper and Sons 84,264 
Cunliffe and Co. .. 78,251 E. S Pick and Co. 65,362 
T. W. Stapletoa A Co. 76,884 R. Barnett and .'^on 5S.691 

W. J. Murray .. 76,292 Daun and Vallentin 56.329 
H. T. Mayfield .. 73,665 Osmond and Co. .. 56,L''l 

C. Q. Philips and Co. 72,002 Fulcher and Robinson 46.5 -9 


Besides the preceding there were about 2,000 firms 
who paid duty on wines and spirits in Ie>s quantities 
than those above mentioned.— Wine Trade Review, 
15/A January, 1875. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CmxBir.—The Local Goreminent Board will without doubt, 
on the reception of a proper requisition, appoint a day for 
holding of the enquiry. 

Antiql'art,— You Mdll probably find what you want at Mr. 
Kelly's, Grafton-sireet and Ormond-quay; or at Mr O'DuIy’a, 
Anglesca-street. The books ai*e now getting scarce. 

Acenowlbdombnt.— M. P. O'F. desires us to express bis 
acknowledament of notes from T. D. O with thanks. 

Sanitas.— Both subjects arc treated In present issue. 

C E. (London)—To your first question we reply Yes, lo the 
second No. 

A Ruildbr (Cork).—The materials can be had in this city. 

Minto.n's Tiles — A correspondent la referred to our airer- 
tising columns for his own choice. 
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Epps's Cocoa.—Qratbpdl and Covfortino.— The a^e- 
able chsracter of this preparation has rendered it a general 
ferourite. Made simply witli boiling water or mlU. Each 
packet is labelled Jambs Epp8& Co., Homoeopathic Chemists, 
48. Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. Works for Die¬ 
tetic Preparations, Eoston-road and Camden Town, London. 


NOTICE. 

Title-page and Index for our 1874 volutne ie 
now reeidy^ price 2d. to non-subscribers. Can 
he had at the office^ or post free for 2\d. in 
stamps. 

It is to be distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of correspondents^ we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^ not necessarily for publication. 

We shall he glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street, Dublin. 

KATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDER. 
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Yearly ..60 Yearly ..80 

Half-yearly 8 0 Half-yearly 4 0 

Quarterly . 1 6 Quarterly . 2 0 
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Bkst Tracing Linxn, in 24 yd. rolls—18 in., 158.; 80 In. 

27s.; 36 In., SOs.; 43 in., 898. 
Bkst Double Elrphant Drawing .. Ila6d.per quire 
(Free from Hue marka) 

Capital D. Elephant Camtuidob .. 68.6d. „ 

(A cheap paper for Details.) 

“CoNTiNGuus" Drawing Cartridge, in 60 yd rolls, 64 
in. wide, 8Ua. per roll. 

The New Translugid Alkaline Tracing Paper, for 
extreme Transparency and Sti'ength, excels all 
others. Price Bs. per quire. 

All the above constantly in stock, and warranted first-rate 
value. Terms Cash Samples on application. [4t 

THOMAS EDMONDSON, 11 Dame-street, Dublin. 

T CANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

Jj and upwards, on ijersonal security, at 6 per cent, per 
annum interest, repayable in one to seven years. No com¬ 
mission charged. Apply to Mesnrs. Brvan, No. 10 Llncoln's- 
Inn-Fields, London, W.C. N.B.—Interest ia payable half- 
yearly, and is not required in advance. 

1?NCAUSTIC, Geometrical, and Enamelled 

JLi Tiles for Churches, Public Buildings, Vestibules, Porches, 
Sec.; also every description of MtOolica and Glazed Tiles in 
various colours for Ecclesisstical Decorations, Hearths and 
Fire-PIacca, Flower Boxes, Dairy and Lavatory Walls, &c. 
Competent workmen sent to ail parts of the Kingdom. De¬ 
signs and patterns supplied free of charge on application. 
Brooks, Thomas A Co., Sackville-plaM, Dublin. 


r ULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

NO BAD SMELLS. MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT B(X)N TO COTTAGERS. 
VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 
This Invention effoctnally remedies evils arising from 
common cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents tha 
ifTensive smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commoda 
In bedrooms, hospital wards, Ac. 

It is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deoda- 
rizing Agent; a given quuntity of Dry Earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and other dis¬ 
comforts. The practical application of this power lias ben 
successfully carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority over the Water System in de¬ 
stroying all smell, the Earth system Is more economical, both 
in its first cost and its after-working, there being iKiexpenziva 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and the product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. The supply of 
the Earth and its removal are attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of ashes for 
ardinary fires of a dwelling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Cioaeta. 
Prospectuses and full information may be obtained at tha 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEV-.'STREET. 

( NearCapel-street.) 

CHIMNEY A.MO PIER GLASSES. 

A n extensive stock in all the new designS| 

with finest French and British Plates. 

BROOKS, THOMAS & CO., 

LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

8ACKVILLE-PLACK, DUBLIN. 

C SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Finest 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CItESTS, and every descrip¬ 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WORK excuted in Marble. 

72 BLESSINGTON STREET, late of Ormond (^UAT. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

specially salted for Coach Building and House Decorative purposes, and for which we are Sole Agents for Irdand;' 

Also a Supply of OrouDd aod Dry Colours, Brushes, dc., 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEAm JLEAMS AXE COJLOWJE StMIjJLS. 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

EarABUSBBD A.D. 1700. 


CHARLES FRANCIS, SON, AND CO.. 

CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 

West Medina Mills, Newport, Isle of Wight 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY TEARS, 

PORTliAMD CEIUK^T, according to the Board of Works'Test 
** Brand Vectis,” BEDIM A. (or Improved Roman) Cement. Both the abova 
Cements have been largely used by the Home and nearly every Foreign Government. 

Bronze Hbdal, ) Hnh lifi Depot-15 TALBOT-FLACK < Gold Medal, 
London, 1861. > ^ f a r ivoii'u Ar-ow-n IHatre,1868. 



A. J. ALDRICH, Agent. 


I Havre, 1868. 


ILLUSTRATION; 

ALL SAINTS’, EGLANTINE, HILLSBOROUGH, 
COUNTY DOWN. 


JAMES HOGAN d SONS, 

Master Plasterers, Cement Workers 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place, Dublin, 

tMertakes all manner q/' Building Work in Town or Cottnirjf. 


THOMAS H. DENNANY, 

^onumtntal ^ Sculptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter, 

PROSPECT STONE & MARBLE WORKS, 

DtlBlilN. 

Tombs, Monuments, Fonts, Tablets, EeadsUmes, ft. 


Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Moral Tablets, 

In tha greatest Variety, and the most extensive Stock ia 
ligand are at 

FITZPATRICK d BOlildOT’h, 

QLA8NEVIN 


KONSELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBER, SLATE, STONE, TILE, AND CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 

67 to 78, TOWNSKND-STBEET, DUBLIN. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USE FOR TWENTY YEARS, Fiz.;— 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING BEAL, FINE, Ac., 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR (X)ST. 

THE superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kin(3, bss been long established, 

1 by the niurked preference shown for them by Architects and otiiers interested in decorations to which they are appli¬ 
cable. They are Mannfoctured and Sold oy 

F. S WI MBIJRN, 

12, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E, 

Where Specimens, Prices, and Testimonials from EnUnent Architects can be had on Application, or Post Free. 

These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOYD A GOODWIN, 9, Merrion- 
raw, Dublin and MESSRS. DOBBIN A CO., .46 St 47 North-steet, Belfast, where also specimens may be sera. 


Monumental Stone and Marble Works, 

177 & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, fc. Also Altars, Reredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimney pieces. Table Tops, and 
every description of Stone and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most, recuonable terms, 

N,B.^C. W. H, begs to irform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premises, he will undertake all kinds of MflUSOnry, Architectural StOne 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours, 

DESIONS & ESTIMAnS FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 
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The Literature of Gothic Architecture 
in IrehindJ^ 

»H E revival of the 
Pointed or Gothic 
style iu Ireland was charac¬ 
terised by the erection of 
churches of a very jejune 
kind, betraying an absence of 
the true principles, and poverty 
r in design and ornament. Some 
^ of the attempts at ornamentation, 
when viewed in the light of the present day, 
appear Indicrous and barbarous; yet the 
public prints contemporary with their erec¬ 
tion described them as grand and noble. 

In the last section of his work, Mr. Bell 
treats “ On the Revival of Gothic Architec¬ 
ture in Modern Times.” Writing about 
1828-9, we are afforded an insight into the 
views then held and the state of the revival, 
as far as this country was concerned. Mr. 
Bell tells us that both in Dublin and other 
parts of Ireland a number of churches had 
been recently erected through the influence 
and energy of prelates who presided over the 
interests of the national church. He in¬ 
stances the principal of the ediflces as the 
Castle Chapel, the north transept of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, the parochial churches 
of St. Michael and St. Paul, the Chapel of 
the Orphan House, &c.; and in the County 
Dublin, the churches at Booterstown, Dun- 
drum, Cullen’s Wood, Rathmines, Donny- 
brook, Kilgobbin, &c. In the country, he 
points to Swords, at Collon, the seat of the late 
Lord Oriel, at Newry, “ and at other places 
throughout the several dioceses described.” 

At Ballynagal, in the County Westmeath, 
we are told “ a very fine church has been 
built, under the inspection of Mr. Hargrave, 
architect, which was chiefly founded, or at 
least embellished, through the liberality of 
James Gibbons, Esq., equal at least in point 
of beauty to any other.” We are, however, 
told, further on, that much of the beautiful 
effect “ is derived from the appropriate em¬ 
bellishment of stained glass windows, which 
have been judiciously and very generally 
introduced.” The glass of the churches at 
Ballynagal and Collon was supplied by a Mr. 
Lowe, a metal sash manufacturer for many 
years resident in Marlborough-street in this 
city. 

Mr. Bell goes on to say—“A taste for 
Gothic places of worship has not, however, 
been confined to churches of the Establish¬ 
ment. Three or four of them have been 
recently built for the Roman Catholic con¬ 
gregations, which prove a considerable orna¬ 
ment to the city of Dublin, and the existence 
of a very laudable zeal for the decent and 
orderly celebration of the public worship of 
the deity. Indeed it is not surprising that 
Roman Catholics should be partial to such 
structures. With the zeal and piety of their 
ancestors, whether ill or well directed, the 
Gothic Order originated, and by their taste 

• See an/e, p. 29, 


it was carried to the perfection which it for¬ 
merly had acquired. There can be little 
doubt, should this taste continue in fashion 
for any length of time, that a new era may 
spring up in the annals of Gothic architec¬ 
ture ; and as former ages may have been 
memorable for the various fashions of this 
class of architecture which distinguish them, 
the future historians of this art may have to 
invent some novel term by which to denomi¬ 
nate the style that has recently been intro¬ 
duced.” 

Further, Mr. Bell, in speaking about the 
Revival in Ireland, writes:—“ The revival of 
this taste in Ireland has been accomplished, 
or at least the correct ideas of it prevail in 
this country, have been principally in¬ 
troduced by a gentleman whose numerous 
architectural works will hand down his name 
with respect to our latest posterity. I of 
course allude to the architect of the Castle 
Chapel ” [Francis Johnston]. 

The Castle Chapel was commenced about 
1807, the year the old one was pulled down, 
and it occupied seven years in its completion. 
It was opened on Christmas Day, 1814. Its 
architecture is described by Mr. Bell, and 
there is another description of its style with 
an illustration in Wright’s “ Dublin,” drawn 
by the late George Petrie, R.H.A. The 
Castle Chapel, at the period of its erection 
and for some years after, was, in our opinion, 
the best specimen in this metropolis of the 
revived art. Most of aU the other new 
Gothic churches mentioned by Mr. Bell were 
of the poorest description, and some of them 
hardly deserved the name of “ Gothic,” 
unless we read that word as “ barbarous.” 
We are not aware that Mr. Bell’s description 
of the architecture and embellishments of the 
Castle Chapel have been reproduced. It 
differs in some particulars from that of 
Wright, in 1821. Though the edifice can be 
viewed by our citizens, internally as well as 
externally, at any time, yet as Mr. Bell’s 
account contains other matters not generally 
known, we think it will not be amiss to re¬ 
produce it here :— 

“ The Castle Chapel consists merely of a 
choir, without either nave or transepts, and 
measures 73 ft. in length by 35 in breadth. 
It is built in a rich style of decorated Gothic; 
the lower windows are of that depressed cur¬ 
vature which is generally known by the 
name of the Tudor Arch. The upper win¬ 
dows are of the pointed equilateral form, 
divided by transoms and muUions of perpen¬ 
dicular architecture into three compart¬ 
ments, with trefoiled ogee heads. The lower 
windows are divided into similar lights with 
circular heads, or quatrefoil in the top of 
each. The eastern window is embellished 
with a large picture of stained glass, which 
formerly belonged to one of the churches 
in Flanders. It came into the hands of the 
late Earl of Whitworth [Lord Lieutenant] 
by purchase, when he was ambassador on the 
Continent, and he presented it as an embel¬ 
lishment to this beautiful chapel. The sub¬ 
ject of the picture is “ Christ before Pilate,” 
and beneath it are the four Evangelists in 
as many compartments of workmanship. 
A fine gi’oup representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, modelled by Smyth, crowns the 
summit of the window. The vaulted ceiling 
of the chapel is supported by groined arches, 
which spring from Gothic shafts upon one 
side, and corbel heads upon the other, en¬ 
riched with rich stucco tracery to resemble 
stone. The wood is of fine oak, superbly 


carved, with curious Gothic (vnamcnts; as 
also are the panels round the galleries, 
pulpit, &c., with the arms and mottoes of the 
several Lord Lieutenants as deputies who 
have from the reign Second Henry ruled 
over this country. The pulpit is appropri¬ 
ately ornamented with the arms of the archi- 
episcopal dignitaries of the Church of Ireland; 
and the pillar which supports the pulpit, by 
a very happy idea, is made to rest upon, or 
spring out of that book in which we art 
emphatically told is eternal life. All these 
carvings display superior workmanship, and 
are the production of Stewart, an artist 
whom this work first brought into publio 
estimation.” 

“ The exterior of the building is equally 
beautiful. It is built of black hewn stone 
[the calp of the County Dublin], a material 
much better suited to the solemn aspect of 
the structure than the sparkling granite 
which has been used in building some of 
these modern Gothic churches. The six 
windows on the north side, and the same 
number on the south are separated from each 
other by seven square buttresses, which ter¬ 
minate in decorated pinnacles. The spaces 
at the top of the walls between these but¬ 
tresses are embattled, and finished with 
carved mouldings; and the canopies or drip 
stones over the windows are supported by 
well-sculptured corbel heads, either of kings 
and bishops or of saints and martyrs, both 
male and female, all executed by the late 
Edward Smyth and John Smyth, his son, 
both very eminent in this art, as their works 
here and elsewhere sufficiently testify. The 
eastern end is formed by an embattled pedi- 
mented wall supported by buttresses similar 
to the sides, between which the east window 
is placed. The canopy over this window is 
supported by corbel busts representing 
Prayer and Adoration, and the summit of the 
arch is crowned with a beautiful half-length 
figure emblematic of Religion, with her cup. 
Beneath the window is a Gothic door to the 
basement storey, whoso drip stone is sup¬ 
ported corbel-wise by St. Patrick and Brian 
Boiromhe—two figures which, to a passing 
observer, have the appearance of being rather 
pressed into the service of supporting the 
portals of a chapel of the Established Church. 
Over the door is a marble tablet, on which is 
engraved in old Roman capitals, the inscrip¬ 
tion— 

X 

Hang Mdjoi 

Deo Optimo Maximo Oum Dtctatuk 
Vetustate Fkxatds Dirutdm 
Deus Lxtrui JustiT 

JOHAKITRS BbdFORDIjK DuX HlBKRXIiC PRORIX 
Ipseqde Fuxdambnta Posuit 

Ammo a Christi Nato MDCCCVIL” 

The name of the architect should, in the 
opinion of Mr. Bell, be inscribed on the 
tablet containing the above inscription, “ to 
render complete information it was intended 
to convey to posterity.” From the descrip¬ 
tion quoted it may be seen that the Castle 
Chapel, though small in size, yet in style and 
ornamentation it was rather in advance than 
behind the time at the period of its erection. 
Although Johnston was not a master of 
Gothic detail, and considering that his prac¬ 
tice was mostly confined to the older style of 
architecture, yet he has in the Castle Chapel 
furnished proof of a respectable acquaintance 
with Gothic design. Let it be remembered 
that Francis Johnston died as far back as 
1828, fastly approaching on half a century, 
and long before the impress of the elder 
Pugin’s mind was felt earnestly appealing 
and working in favour of the Revival of 
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Christian arohiteotnre. When Francis John- 
■tan died, Aagnstns Welby Pngin was about 
in his seventeenth or eighteenth year, and 
indeed little earnest work was accomplished 
in England before Pugin^s day. There were 
few books treating of Gothic architecture in 
Johnston’s time, and none of the nature that 
are available now. Johnston had no examples 
to follow, unless he studied the early and 
medimval examples that studded the country; 
but, being an able architect, and exhibiting 
originality in Italian architecture, he was 
certain not to wholly fail in Gothic. 

We mentioned in our former paper that 
Johnston added a chapel to the infirmary at 
the Foundling Hospital (now the South 
Dublin Union Workhouse). The infirmary 
■a well as the chapel was by our architect, 
but the latter was in the Gothic style. This 
chapel is 70 ft. long by 50 ft. wide inside; 
the nave or centre aisle is 70 ft. by 15 ft., 
and is divided on each side by six pillars 
formed by a union of six others, and which 
supports the gallery and roof. There ex¬ 
isted no great necessity of ornamental 
display in the structure; we only cite it as 
one of Johnston’s Gothic works, finished 
about 1816. The entrance gate to the Royal 
Hospital, Eilmainham (previously men¬ 
tioned), removed from Usher’s Island, 
appears to be the last specimens of Johnston’s 
public works of the Gothic style; it was 
erected, we believe, about 1818. The last 
public work with which Johnston’s name 
was associated was the Royal Hibernian 
Academy in Abbey-street, of which he was 
the architect, founder, and first President. 
Mr. Bell writes :—“ But eminent as is the 
taste and skill displayed in the professional 
works of this gentleman, both in Classic and 
Gothic Architecture, it is not by his pre¬ 
eminence in either that in times now 
shrouded in futurity and far remote from the 
present he will principally be distinguished. 
It is the noble, the munificent endowment of 
an Academy for the culture of the arts of 
his native country which will perpetuate his 
memory to generations yet unborn, while the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
shall continue to be prized or practised. 

In relation to the same gift, Wright says:— 

.“a monument such as the pride of 

kings could not confer, and has left to pos¬ 
terity a name to be cherished and revered 
while the arts shall have an existence in the 
land.” This it high praise for a native archi¬ 
tect that earned fame by his classical works, 
and contributed, perhaps we might say led, 
to the Revival of Gothic Architecture in 
Ireland. 

We will resume the subject. 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 

An ordinary general meeting was held on 
Thursday evening, the 28th ult. 

The President, W. M. Mitchell, F.R.I.A.I., 
in the chair. 

Mr. R. S. Swan read a paper on “ Specifi- 
oations,” which we print in extenso, revised 
by the author, on another page. 

Mr. W. J. Fennell in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the author, said he preferred the 
general arrangement of a specification rather 
than that suggested in the paper just read. 

Mr. J. L. Robinson (hon. sec.) seconded 
the vote of thanks. 

Mr. J. J. O’Callaghan expressed his 
opinion that the shorter a specification was, 
the better; a great number of detail draw¬ 


ings are preferable; it is almost impossible 
to finish the drawings, and then write out 
the specification—both should go hand in 
hand. Nothing should be left in doubt; 
everything shocdd be shewn upon the draw¬ 
ings. 

Mr. Sandham Symes said that “ brevity ” 
is not only “ the soul of wit,” but also of a 
specification. He liked the form of specifi¬ 
cation sketched out by Mr. Swan, having 
found it to work well. He thought that a 
specification for a J03,O()O house should run 
over, say, twenty-five or thirty pages of 
foolscap, but he had heard that the specifi¬ 
cation drawn up by Pugin for Maynooth 
College, which cost ^£30,000, was written on 
four pages. 

Mr. H. C. Brett remarked that engineers’ 
specifications are brief because the work is 
more simple and less involved than architec¬ 
tural work. 

The chairman, in putting the vote of 
thanks (which was carried by acclamation), 
said he understood that the less an agree¬ 
ment or specification was hampered with 
vague and general clausess, the more bind¬ 
ing it was in law. Certain clauses, such as 
to guard against bankruptcy, are of course, 
necessary; but his experience was that con¬ 
tracts, drawn up by legal gentlemen, and 
running to thirty pages, were far more pro¬ 
ductive of litigation than short and simple 
agreements with a sixpenny stamp on them. 
He considered that the classification of a 
specification in trades was, after all, the best 
arrangement. 

Mr. Swan returned thanks, and the pro¬ 
ceedings terminated. 

[It is a matter of extreme regret that the 
meetings of this Association are so poorly 
attended. It is absolutely painful to think 
that a gentleman, after spending time and 
care in the preparation of a paper, would be 
placed in the position of having to read it 
before an audience of ten or a dozen. If the 
Association is to live and prosper, we would 
counsel its young members to take greater 
interest in it, by attending its meetings 
when at all practicable. We are very anxious 
that no signs of an early decay should be 
exhibited.—E d. I. B.] 


THE ROYAL 
HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

The annual exhibition ef painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, opens to-day at the Academy 
House, Lower Abbey-street. His Grace the 
Duke of Abercorn and party will be present 
at three o’clock. 


ECONOMY IN GAS BURNING. 

TO THE EDITOB OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir,—A t it appears that the illuminating 
power and the price of gas varies according 
to the consciences of the directors of the gas 
works, we may expect to be occasionally left 
in “ darkness visible,” and have bills of ex¬ 
cessive amount to pay. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the present 
mode of burning gas should be discontinued, 
and a more perfect and economical one adop¬ 
ted. By the ordinary arrangement of gas 
lights we illuminate the walls and ceiling of 
the room, and the table, which ought to be 
lighted, is generally completely in the shade. 
The quantity of light is also much diminished 
by the use of ground glass globes. To obvi¬ 
ate this difficulty, and to obtain the bast 
results, the ground glass globe should be 
rejected, and the burner should be placed 
horizontal. In this position the flame assumes 
a curve eminently calculated to illuminate 
the table, and an enormous increase of light 
is obtained. By this simple arrangement, 
which may be made elegant and ornamental, 
the light will be so much increased, a smaller 
burner will suffice, and at least 25 per cent, 
of gas will be saved. The No. 5 gas burner 
I usually supplied to the public consumes about 


51 cubic feet of gas per hour, a quantity 
which will be found excessive if the proposed 
arrangement be adopted. 

The following table, with the rate of con¬ 
sumption. will enable consumers of gas to 
select suitable burners for themselves:— 

No. 1 Fish-tail consumes 2 cubic ft. per hour. 

No. 2 do. 2^ do. 

No. 3 do. 84 do. 

No. 4 do. 44 do. 

I believe No. 8 will be large enough if 
employed in a horizontal position.—I am, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

James Spencer. 

19 Grafton-st., 11th Feb., 1875. 


SANITARY AND OTHER NOTES. 

Blackrock. —At a late meeting of the commiii- 
Rioners, the surveyor aiihmitted plans, Icc., augiieeted 
to he furnished on the recent report of Mr. Barry 
upon the People’s Park, and stated that a solvent 
contractor could be found to finish the works for 
£1,000. It was announced hy the chairman that 
it had been unanimously decided by the board to 
remove the circular dams. Captain Betham moved 
a resolution to the effect ** that the plans and speci¬ 
fications of Mr. Barry's plans, as suggested in bit 
report to the board, be submitted to him for bit 
approval, and that on their return Mr. Barnes’s plana 
and bills of quantities be submitted, together with 
Mr. Barry’s, to an independent engineer, to decide 
which of the two sets is best, and least expensive. 
The surveyor stated that .Mr. Barry had estimated 
his own iron-pipe sewerage scheme at £1,332, and 
Mr. Barnes’s at £1,882 ; but he (the surveyor) waa 
confident that the former could not be carried out 
for less than £1,900. Mr. Magratb asked the 
hoard to order the asphalting of the footway from 
Main-street to the chapel gate. Mr. Crowe opposed 
the expenditure, and no action was taken in the 
matter. 

Brat. —The perforation of Bray Head, com¬ 
menced by the Railway Company some months age, 
was successfully completed on the 8rd Inst., when 
the separate gangs of workmen engaged on the 
opposite sides met at the samu point, and joined in 
loud and hearty cheers upon having accomplished 
the tedious and laborious work. Comparatively 
little difficulty remains to be overcome in the com¬ 
pletion of the line at this point. 

Grave Doinos. —At a recent meeting of the 
guardians of the North Dublin Union it waa stated 
tiiat William Proude, the caretaker of Finglas 
graveyard, reported that on the night of tlie 28th 
ult., a number of men and women interred a child 
there, and refused to pay the burial fee; that one 
of the funeral party used abusive language towards 
him ; and that such was the tumult tbey created 
tiiat he could not obtain the necessary information 
to register the burial. Since the occurrence he 
had had a lock placed on the gate, the police 
having stated (hat unless that was done they could 
not interfere to prevent trespass. It Mas finally 
agreed, on the suggestion of the chairman, to obtain 
the sanction of the Local Government Board to the 
scale of lees to he charged, and to have them posted 
on the gate. The chairman mentioned that a 
scandalous occurrence recently took place at 
Abbotatown Graveyard. At an apparently respect¬ 
able fnneral a number of people got tipsy, and 
actually pitched bones and (Ubrit of coffins, over 
the wall into Mr. Hamilton’s demesne. ' It was de¬ 
cided to request the Local Goternment Board to 
take action with the view of having Abbotstown 
graveyard closed. 

Rathdown.—A t a meeting of tha union sani¬ 
tary authority, an application under the Public 
Health Act, for borrowing powers to the amount of 
£l,2U9, was made from Qreyatones for water 
supply of that district, and approved of. 

W’^AKiNo THE Dead and Killing the 
Living.”— At Castlebar a girl named Harlow 
having died uf smallpox, which is now prevalent in 
Uayo, a large party of her friendsjissembled at the 
workhouse, and demanded the corpse for the pur¬ 
pose of having a ** wake.” Owing to their demea¬ 
nour, they were allowed to have the body taken to 
her residence, but the police were immediately 
communicated with, when R. Harvey, Bsq., R.M., 
Sub-Inspector Pepper, and a strong potse of con¬ 
stabulary repaired to the scene, and prevented the 
relatives from holding a** wake,” and thus avoided 
the risk of a further spreading of the disease. 

William Sotbem of Bridgefoot-street, has been 
fined £20 for having on his premises nine stone 
weight of pork for the purpose of being converted 
Into sausages, but which was unfit for human food. 
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THE DUBLIN 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 

In the thirty-seventh annaal report of this 
Institute, recently issued, the directors de¬ 
plore, with good reason, the apathy manifested 
by the very class for whose interest the Insti¬ 
tute was founded. From their report it 
appears that, notwithstanding the disconrag- 
ing circumstances that surround the conduct 
and upholding of the Institute, they are in a 
better position than they have been for some 
ears back. They are out of debt, but the 
alance in hands is scarcely worth naming. 
As citizens we can of course see, and have 
for many years seen, that the efficiency of 
the Institute is sadly crippled ; and the only 
way to make it not merely self-supporting, 
but with a large balance in hands, is to in¬ 
crease its efficiency by an accession of mem¬ 
bers. Human nature, however, it human 
nature everywhere, and for the few that exist 
of a self-denying and generous turn of mind 
among our artisans as well as among other 
classes, there are hundreds who will not help 
any organisation or institute unless it can 
aid them in some way in return. The more 
inducement any public institute can hold out 
to intending members, the more members 
such an institute is certain to receive. 

The French, English, mathematical, and 
*tcienee classes of the Institute have at diffe¬ 
rent times been poorly attended and poorly 
managed. The science class of the Institute 
has never been in past years really what it 
ought to be, and of late years the directors, 
from want of funds, were unable to put it on 
a proper footing. Chemistry, geology, me¬ 
chanics, and electricity are four very good 
divisions for classes, and in connection with 
the Science and Art Department of South 
Kensington there is an opening for artisan 
students distinguishing themselves. The 
present conductors of these classes—Messrs. 
Bayly and Arnold, we believe—are equal to 
their duty, and have given satisfaction. A 
class to teach the Irish language is, we are 
told, now formed, and doubtless there are 
many young Irishmen who will avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity. 

In the interests of science, art, and handi¬ 
craft, however, there is need of a more 
extended field of instruction in our Dublin 
Mechanics’ Institute. A real systematic 
technical class-instruction is needed for the 
artisan classes, where, by the aid of drawings, 
casts, and models, the science and principles 
of construction may be taught and illustrated. 
A series of practical lectures could also be 
organised, to be delivered by competent 
persons, taking up several trades in succes¬ 
sion, beginning, say, with masons, carpenters, 
bricklayers, smiths, coachmakers, painters, 
plasterers, metal workers, and so on. The 
routine usages, tools, mechanical processes, 
the principles of construction and illustra¬ 
tions of the workmanship of these trades by 
the aid of drawings and models, and all tech¬ 
nical matters appertaining, combined with 
suggestions for improvement in the different 
branches—such a series of lectures would be 
attractive, and would soon fill the hall of the 
Institute with classes, and increase the list 
of members. 

Several years ago chemical lectures and 
experiments were successful, and used to fill 
the theatre of the Institute with good audi¬ 
ences. With an energetic directory, we have 
no doubt but that the Institute could be soon 
placed in a position not only equal to its past 
at its best period, but far exceeding it. It 
would not be difficult, in our opinion, to 
secure a sum to be devoted for prizes to suc¬ 
cessful students who would distinguish them¬ 
selves in scientific knowledge. In building 
construction alone there is a wide field for 
the display of scientific, artistic, and mechani¬ 
cal ability and taste, and we are certain that 
among the architects and builders of Dublm 
would be found men who would willingly 
contribute a sum towards prizes, and in sup¬ 
port of classes devoted to imparting a better 
technical knowledge to young men and ap¬ 
prentices engaged in the building branches. 
We may be too sanguine, but nevertheless 


we have given expression to our opinion. We 
would Like to see the Dublin Mechanics' 
Institute well supported; but a bold and 
earnest effort is needed on the part of its 
board of management to make it more at¬ 
tractive, and better entitled to the support 
of the working classes. 


THE NEW ORGAN, 
WHITECHURCH CHURCH, 
COUNTY DUBLIN. 

On Sunday, the 7th inst., the new organ 
erected for this church by Messrs. Brown 
and Son, of Camden-street, was opened. It 
is a highly-finished instrument, and is placed 
within a double - arched chamber in the 
chancel. The open diapason pipes, which 
are handsomely decorated, stand on a pro¬ 
jecting impost, supported by Gothic brackets, 
within one of these arches; in the second are 
placed the bourdon pipes, which are also 
decorated. The case is of Riga oak polished. 
The organ consist of two manuals from CC 
to G, and pedal. The stops are as follows: 
Open diapason, 8 ft., metal; dulciana, do.; 
rohr flote, 8 ft., wood; principal, 4 ft., metal; 
leiblich flote, 4 ft., wood ; flautina, 2 ft., 
metal; oboe, 8 ft., metal. Choir organ— 
Viol de gamba, 8 ft., metal; leiblich gedact, 
8 ft., wood; flute harmonique, 4 ft., metal. 
Pedal organ—Bourdon, 16 ft., wood; couplers; 
swell to pedal; choir to pedal; swell to choir. 
The tone is round and full, combined at the 
same time with much sweetness, delicacy, 
and variety. The instrument reflects much 
credit on the builders, and is another proof 
of what can be done in our city. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Hints to Young Architects^ &c. By George 
Wightwick, Architect. A new edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged. Com¬ 
prising Treatises on the Principles of 
Construction and Design. By G. Huskis- 
son Guillaume, Architect. London: Lock- 
wood and Co. 

This is a new and greatly improved edition 
of a book which, in its first form, has been 
for some years before the public. It can be 
recommended with confidence not only to 
young architects, but to many of the elder 
brethren, and not only even to these, but to 
engineers, surveyors, clerks of works, build¬ 
ing foremen, and operatives. It embraces 
almost everything of importance in connec¬ 
tion with the routine and practice of the 
architectural and building professions. The 
book is divided into seven parts—School 
Studies, Studies Abroad, Early Practice, 
Principles of Construction, Sanitary Con¬ 
struction, Design, Model Specification, with 
Miscellaneous Hints and Cautions respecting 
building matters. The book is well and fully 
illustrated throughout with numerous dia¬ 
grams, incorporated with the letterpress. 
The additions by Mr. Huskisson Guillaume 
greatly enhance the value of the book. 
The chapter on “ The Principles of Con¬ 
struction” is one of considerable value, and 
should be studied by young architects and 
building foremen. In respect to the advice 
given on architectural taste in the chapter 
on “ Design,” there may well exist a 
difference of opinion; but no painstaking 
student can fail in having his ideas much 
enlarged and improved by a thoughtful study 
of the remarks made. An architectural 
opinion is easily formed, but it is impossible 
for any one mind to mould anew the archi¬ 
tectural taste or fashion of our day. Greek, 
Roman, and Gothic, and so-called Queen 
Anne and make-believe Victorian styles, are 
ever in a state of transition. Fashion is 
restless, and architectural taste must more 
or less be the offspring of fashion, the one, 
of course, reacting upon the other. He that 
desires or aims to dictate on architectural 
taste will always fail. Without dictating a 
taste we may essay to aid and lead one, but 


we cannot do much more in one generation. 
Confining our remarks to the strictly techni¬ 
cal and practical portions of Mr. Wight- 
wick’s book, and to the additions of Mr. 
Guillaume in the same direction, we must say 
that the work under notice is an admirable and 
most useful volume. In our memory such a 
book would be cheap at a guinea, if the 
architectural ability of the times was capable 
of producing it; but even now this book 
would not be dear at a half a guinea; instead, 
however, it happens that the work under 
notice is but a third of the latter sum. The 
“ Model Specification ” is worthy the serious 
attention of some of the junior architects in 
our midst, if they would improve their ways 
for the benefit of their clients and our 
building contractors and workmen. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

The bill introduced by Sir S. Northcote is 
one of importance to the working classes. 
It was framed somewhat on the same prin¬ 
ciple as the one introduced last year, but 
changes had taken place. From the statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
local registration would be abolished, the 
bill proposing that registration should be 
carried on in the same way as at present, 
with the distinction that the registry for 
Ireland and Scotland should be subordinated 
to the chief office in London, so that there 
would be one system for the United Kingdom. 
Sir Stafford Northcote said that as the main 
principle of the bill was to give information 
to members of societies, the Government 
had thought it best to omit a clause which 
appeared in the previous bill, giving power 
in certain circumstances to the registrar to 
rearrange and alter the benefits and consti¬ 
tution of a society, but the present bill would 
enable the registrar to investigate the affairs 
of a society whenever a petition was pre¬ 
sented. They had also omitted a clause 
causing the registrar to get prepared tables 
of mortality; but the Government intended 
—what they could do without any Act of 
Parliament—to give directions for the pre¬ 
paration of tables for the information of 
members of societies. It was also intended 
to give the societies more latitude as re¬ 
garded investments, but it would be provided 
that there should be a proper system of 
audit. They desired to do away with the 
restriction in the bill of last session with re¬ 
ference to the insurance of children under 
three years of age, so far as it extended to 
the prohibition of insuring the child in more 
than one society; and he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of disclaiming any intention on the 
part of the Government to cast any reflec¬ 
tion on English parents generally, but there 
were persons to whom children were en¬ 
trusted who would avail themselves of any 
laxity in the system. It was not intended 
to introduce any unnecessary Government 
interference with friendly societies ; but, on 
the contrary, the intention was to leave that 
good work which had sprung from the 
people to go on by the operations of the 
people themselves, the Government desiring 
only to assist them in doing the work. 
They proposed to fix the limit of insurance 
of infants under three years of age at £8, 
instead of dOs. He hoped there would bo 
no objection to the introduction of the bUl, 
which did not apply at all to ordinary in¬ 
surers, but only to members of friendly 
societies. 

The principle of the bill is good, but the 
giving of power to the registrar of such 
societies was rather an extreme power. It 
was suggested by Sir G. Bowyer that, before 
any officer dissolved any society, he should 
be bound to report in detail td the society in 
question what he considered its defects, and 
that he should only be empowered to dissolve 
when the defects were not remedied. We 
think that trade and friendly societies 
throughout the kingdom should be afforded 
a full opportunity of expressing their opinion 
upon the bill before it is pushed much farther 
though the house. 
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THE SCOPE OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT.* 

The subject of Municipal Government and 
Taxation is receiving of late more general 
attention than it received for many years pre¬ 
vious. Those who are old enough to remember 
the interest excited by the passing of the Eng. 
lish Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, which 
led the way for the Irish Act of 1840, must 
have a keen recollection of the hopes, jealous¬ 
ies, and passionate exultations manifested 
by political parties on either side. In Ireland, 
and particularly in Dublin, the introduction 
of the Irish bill was looked upon with a popular 
delight, and the passing of the measure was 
hailed with satisfaction. “ Municipal Re¬ 
form I ” was the cry on every side, and the old 
Corporation became the theme and target of 
many onslaughts—some of them deserved 
and others unjust. Had the men who sat in 
the first “ reformed ” Municipal Council of 
this city, or those in the Parliament or the 
Press outside who associated with them, been 
told that in less than a quarter of a century 
the new Corporation would become worse 
than the old, no man would have believed it. 
Nevertheless, as a matter of simple truth, it 
must be acknowledged by all honest and dis¬ 
interested persons, that the composition of 
the Dublin Town Council for many years is 
far inferior to its early days or to the old 
regime^ and in the conduct of afiairs it affords 
a sad commentary on the past. This is not 
only the opinion of outsiders, but also that 
of members of the Civic body. “ Municipal. 
Reform becomes as necessary as a public 
cry and a public work now as it did upwards 
of thirty years ago ; but though the manner 
to effect the reform is plain enough, yet the 
obstacles in the way of achieving it are many. 
Nothing short, of course, of a legislative 
measure can effect it now, because there is 
not as much honest public spirit in Dublin 
available to carry it out without legislative 
interference. The ratepayers have it in their 
power, but, as a body, they are not inclined 
to move to rid themselves of an incubus 
which creates other incubuses. Our muni¬ 
cipal system is bad because corrupt men 
administer it, and because it is made a poli¬ 
tical machine for the working of political 
and private ends. When municipal councils 
cease to be political, and cease to be utilised 
by the leaders and spokesmen of political 
factions, then and then only will there be an 
apparent reform. 

Mr. Todhunter Pirn, in a very clear and 
well-written paper, read last month before 
the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of 
Ireland, and now published in pamphlet 
form, has examined some of the chief evils 
of our municipal system, and pointed out 
what he and others consider the reforms 
which are necessary. He is not in favour of 
blindly following the English system, but of 
constructing one practically better fitted for 
the peculiar circumstances of this country. 
Ho is quite in favour, however, of the pro¬ 
posal that the qualifications for the muni¬ 
cipal franchise in Irish boroughs should be 
made identical, so far as rated occupiers are 
concerned, with the qualifications under the 
English Act of 1869, provided that this ex¬ 
tension and reduction of the franchise is ac¬ 
companied by such provisions as will give 
property adequate representation. He thinks 
those provisions are absolutely essential in 
justice to the owners of property, and even 
in the interests of the poorer classes them¬ 
selves. It is well known at present that the 
large ratepayers in Dublin are outvoted by 

• "Hanldpal Gotenmitnt and Taxation." By Joseph 
lodhonter Pirn. Dablin: Hodges, Foster, and Cp. 


the small, and very many examples are 
quoted of streets in Dublin with their 
occupiers compared with other streets. 
According to the tables furnished, there is 
in round numbers one burgess to four occu¬ 
piers and J015O valuation in the first class 
streets, against one burgess to two occupiers 
on £52 valuation in the second class streets, 
which gives a proportionate representation 
of property in the inverse ratio of one to 
three. Now, though far from wishing to 
see the rights of the poorest curtailed, and 
wishing to see the franchise exercised equally 
by rich and poor, still under the present 
system in Dublin public improvements of a 
sanitary kind are rendered most diffcult, 
and sometimes impossible, unless an injustice 
is done to one class. 

Corporations in general have now to incur 
greater debts than formerly, in consequence 
of different Acts of a town improvement and 
sanitary tendency. On some of these public 
bodies devolves the providing of gas as well 
as water supply, drainage and sewerage, and 
other objects for which Acts provide the 
striking of a rate to carry out and support. 
In the matter of the public health particu¬ 
larly, corporations have of late acquired in¬ 
creased powers; but, owing to our present 
defective municipal system, measures for the 
benefit of the public health have remained | 
for years unaccomplished, although projected, 
and the poor themselves have been the great¬ 
est sufferers. 

The Report of the Sanitary Commission of 
1869-71 contains a pregnant sentence, 
quoted by Mr. Pim, which is as follows:— 
“ The evidence before us contains abundant 
proof that sanitary reforms are in many cases 
rendered impossible by the hostility of the 
inhabitants of the poorest class.” This is 
true, but in justice we must add that many 
of the middle and comparatively well-to-do 
class in Dublin are also opposed to sanitary 
reforms. 

The following extract is, perhaps, more to 
the purpose. The Sanitary Commissioners i 
say:—“We cannot conclude this part of our j 
report without giving expression to our pro¬ 
found conviction, that no code of laws, how¬ 
ever complete in theory upon a matter of 
such importance and complexity as the health 
of the community, can be expected to attain 
its object, unless men of superior education 
and intelligence throughout the country feel 
it their duty to come forward and take part 
in its working. The system of self govern¬ 
ment, of which the English nation is so justly 
proud, can hardly be applied with success to 
any subject unless to governing bodies com¬ 
prised of a fair proportion of enlightened and 
well-informed minds; and if this be true as 
a general proposition, it is especially true in 
regard to matters affecting public health. 
This is not only shewn by the evidence which 
we have taken, but is manifest from the 
nature of the case.” 

It must be acknowledged with humiliation 
that our Municipal Council does not fulfil 
the conditions pointed out by the Sanitary 
Commissioners. For many years past men 
of superior education and practical intelli¬ 
gence are not to be found in our Corporation, 
and the exceptions that do arrive near the 
required standard are the leaders or spokes¬ 
men of political or religious parties or 
factions, and so are unfitted for their office, 
as a Corporation should be an entirely un¬ 
political body. 

The suggested reform of Mr. Pim, while it 
recognises the popular claims to a share in 
the representation by adopting the proposal 
for the extension of the municipal franchise, 
makes a provision for the adequate represen¬ 
tation of property, so that the upper classes 
may not be swamped by the lower. He 
thinks the fairest and best way of carrying 
out this reform would be the following 
scheme:— 

To confer the municipal franchise on 
owners of property as well as on occupiers. 

To allow the owners to elect one-half of 
the governing body and the occupiers 
the other half. 

To give to both owners and occupiers 


from one to six votes, according to 
valuation of premises. 

To give corporate institutions the right of 
voting by proxy. 

To extend the limit of residence, say to 
twenty miles. 

To transfer half the burden of the muni¬ 
cipal rates from the occupier to the 
owner, as in the case of the poor-rate, 
compensating the owner in the case of 
existing leases by increasing the rent 
by an amount equal to one-half the pre¬ 
sent taxes, but allowing all future fluc¬ 
tuations of the rates to affect both owner 
and occupier equally. 

The above scheme at first sight looks 
feasible, but it presents difficulties, no doubt, 
but these are not impossible of adjustment. 
Mr. Pim produces arguments in favour of the 
suggested scheme in favour of the enfran¬ 
chisement ef owners. It has certainly been 
carried in the case of elections for poor-law 
guardians in both England and this country, 
and also in elections for English local boards 
under the English Public Health Act of 1848 
and the Local Government Act of 1858. The 
Sanitary Commission speaks in favour of the 
owners of property having a more consider¬ 
able voice in the election and deliberations 
of town councils, “ inasmuch as the powers 
in relation which we have proposed are so 
stringent, as structural works often outlast¬ 
ing the occupancy of any tenant may be exe¬ 
cuted.” Under the poor law magistrates are 
made ex-officio guardians, so in this case 
owners of property have a half share in the 
representation in return for paying half the 
taxes. 

Mr. Pim, in relation to this, says that 
direct representation is to be preferred to 
ex-officio membership, as it is more likely to 
bring out efficient representatives and secure 
a regular attendance. “ The Appendix to 
the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Law of Rating in Ireland,” 1871, shews that 
the average attendance of guardians in the 
whole of Ireland was (1870-71)—ex-officio, 
2-03; elected, 6-75 ; and in the North and 
South Dublin Unions—ex-officio, 4*75 ; elec¬ 
ted, 17*50. As under the poor-law system 
property owners have votes for the elected 
guardians in addition to being represented 
by the ex-officio guardians, Mr. Pim acknow¬ 
ledges this is giving property an undue share 
of the representation, and the dividing of the 
representation between the owners aad the 
occupiers the preferable plan. He considers 
that, by allowing them to vote together as 
they do now for the elected guardians, and 
for members of local boards under the Eng¬ 
lish Public Health Act, not at all a satisfac¬ 
tory method, for the following reasons:— 
“ If both classes should vote together for the 
same representatives, the owners with the 
wealthier occupiers would in some cases 
completely outvote the poorer class of occu¬ 
piers, w’hilst in other places the number of 
owners would be so small that, even with the 
assistance of the votes of the wealthier occu¬ 
piers, they would be overpowered by the 
poorer occupiers—in either of which cases 
only one class would be represented instead 
of both. If the taxation is to be divided be¬ 
tween them, it would bo fairer to allow each 
class to elect its own representatives without 
clashing with the other.” 

Mr. Pim proceeds next to give some illus¬ 
trations of the taxation of the city, in com¬ 
parison with those in the suburbs of Rath- 
mines, with a view of showing how owners 
are affected by improvements and otherwise, 
and as to the proportion of the taxation they 
should bear, and in proof of their claims of a 
share in the representation. The rate of 
I taxation in Dublin is more than double the 
rate of Rathmines. “ This,” says Mr. Pim, 
“ determines the comparative value of pro¬ 
perty in Dublin and Rathmines as surely as 
it determines the choice of a residence on 
the part of an occupier, and such a difference 
tends to its own increase, for the set of the 
current of the outlay of capital in building 
houses towards Rathmines, and away from 
Dublin, tends t# raise the total valuation of 
Rathmines as compared with that of Dublin, 
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and consequently to rednoe the rate of tax¬ 
ation in Bathmines and to raise the rate in 
Dublin. If the tendency towards the equali¬ 
sation of the rent, the taxes of houses in 
Bathmines with the rent plm the taxes of 
houses in Dublin, the equality is arrived at 
to the profit of the house-owner in Bathmines, 
and at the expense of the house-owner in 
Dublin.” 

Mr. Pirn is in favour of the plural vote, 
which is not to be confounded with the cumu¬ 
lative vote. By the cumulative system the 
minority have a share in the representation; 
by the plural system voters are entitled to 
give each candidate whom they wish to sup¬ 
port a number of votes, varying from one to 
six, according to the valuation of their pre¬ 
mises. In the latter system there is no ac¬ 
cumulating of votes. Discredit has to a 
certain extent been thrown upon the plural 
system, though the Boyal Sanitary Commis¬ 
sion has pronounced in its favour ; and Mr. 
Goschen, when introducing his Bating and 
House Tax Bill, said that, apart from its 
demerits in party conflicts, it appeared to 
secure that variety of representation which is 
peculiarly to be desired in local govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Pirn touches upon the questions of 
“ Bepresentation of Corporate Bodies,” tax¬ 
ation of Government Property, and in regard 
to the latter, says :—“ If Government pro¬ 
perty is to be taxed for local purposes, the 
Government has a corresponding right to be 
represented on the local governing board,” 
and, depend upon it, they will claim and 
exercise the right. The total valuation of 
Dublin is .£600,000, and the valuation of 
the Government property about £30,000. 
The Government would therefore have three 
representatives to the sixty of the Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Butt introduced two bills last session 
of Parliament—the first was to assimilate 
the Irish and the English franchises; and 
there are other bills introduced in the pre¬ 
sent session on the same subject. The 
first bill was rejected. The second bill in¬ 
troduced in its place does not propose to 
alter the franchise in Dublin, but to reduce 
the voting qualification from £10 to a £4 
valuation in the other Irish boroughs. Mr. 
Pirn is of opinion that, were it not for the 
reduction of the franchise of Dublin in 1849, 
in aU probability we would not be now suffer¬ 
ing from the evils which make a further 
xeform necessary. 

With a great deal of what Mr» Pirn says 
we thoroughly agree, and few will dispute 
these words :—“ Our Dublin Corporation 
does net adequately represent the property, 
the intelligence, and the education of the 
nation,” nor the city; and “grievous and 
general are the complaints in private respect¬ 
ing the condition of our Corporation, and 
frequent the declarations that reform is 
needed.” We ourselves would battle hard for 
the retention and integrity of our municipal 
institutions, but we would battle harder for 
their speedy and practical reform. 

In conclusion we will add that Mr. Pirn’s 
pamphlet is worthy of perusal, and is a fair 
contnbution to the important and pressing 
subject of Municipal Beform. 


PUBLIC BIGHTS AND PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

TWENTY-THIRD ARTICLE. 

ADULTERATION OF FLOUR AND BREAD. 

Bread has not been inaptly termed “the 
staff of life,” and it is somewhat surprising 
to see how long life may be wholly sustained, 
even in comparative heidth, on nothing better 
than bread and water. We may instance 
hero that the most of *the weak and cheap 
tea, when brewed by the working poor, is not 
much sqperior in nourishment than ordinary 
drinking water. It is warm and has a colour, 
to be sure, and the darker it is the more it 
pleases the poor old creatures whose only 
beverage it is from one month’s end to 
another. 


The flour and wholemeal bread baked upon 
the griddles of the poor in the country dis¬ 
tricts has a great advantage over the cheap 
huxters’ bread used by the working poor in 
towns and cities. It is most free from any 
injurious adulterations. In cities like ours, 
however, the poor are sadly imposed upon, 
even by bakers in whom they have been for 
years wont to place the utmost reliance. 
The loaf is not only wretchedly bad, but it is 
light in weight. Flour (wheaten) is adulte¬ 
rated with a variety of substances, among 
which are rice, potatoes, bean flour, Indian 
corn, barley, “cones,” rye, alum, gypsum, 
darnel, clay, flour dari, ergot, flour. This 
list of adulterants and impurities could be 
extended. 

Fine wheaten flour, by recent analyses, is 
reported to contain—of water, 16*5; ash, 
0*74 ; fat, 1*2; sugar, gum, and dextrin, 3*3; 
albuminQUS matters (gluten, &c.), 12*0; starch, 
66*3—making up the total of parts 100*0. 
Good flour has a pleasant and agreeable taste, 
and, if acid or musty, of course it is suspicious; 
but flour may still have a temporary palatable 
taste, and yet be far from being of good quality. 
Women who are in the habit of baking their 
own griddle bread can generally make a 
shrewd guess at the quality, even from the 
feel of it in kneading. 

We do not purpose to give in detail the 
tests for finding the different adulterants 
named, for they would be useless to the 
ordinary public and the working poor, who 
have not the means or the capacity of carry¬ 
ing out an analysis on their o^ part. Their 
tastes, however, must be very bad if they fail 
in discerning good-tasted bread from bad; 
and if they have good reasons for suspecting 
the quality of the bread with which they are 
served, they have it now in their power of 
reporting such cases to the sanitary officers 
of their district, whose duty it will be to give 
to the complaint the attention it deserves, 
with a view to a subsequent analysis, if 
necessary, by the properly-qualified official 
for the purpose. 

Of bread, the made-up bread of our bakers’ 
and huxters’ shops, the common adulterants 
are salt, alum, bone dust, clay, carbonate of 
magnesium, chalk, gypsum, sulphate of 
copper, water, rice, potatoes, and other 
starches. The bread in some instances may 
be simply bad from being an impure or bad 
flour, or either injured in its keep or contact 
with other commodities. Alum is a very 
common adulterant, and bakers put a small 
portion of it with the flour in order to improve 
the quality of the bread, or, in other words, 
to enable them to make inferior flour into 
saleable bread, and to give it a white colour. 

It has as yet been found difficult by public 
analysts to find the exact quantity of alum 
present in a loaf of bread. The presence of 
alum is often missed, from its minuteness. 
Good bread is always sweet and agreeable to 
the taste, and even at a week or a fortnight 
old will not grow musty in a proper keeping- 
place. Bread that is mixed with rice becomes 
soft and sodden after a short time. Some 
good housewives say that bread that is very 
crumbly after a day’s keep is not good; and 
that when the loaf crumbles much on cutting, 
it is an indication of alum. 

The tests at present for finding alum are 
unreliable; and where the quantity is very 
minute, the difficulty is more so. From the 
use of a minute quantity of alum there is no 
danger, but it is to be feared that in some 
instances the quantity is nowise small; and, 
though it may not be exactly dangerous to 
the health, it is necessary to discover to what 
extent alum is used by our bakers. Health 
apart, by the use of alum we know that in¬ 
ferior bread is imposed on the poor, and they 
are manifestly cheated in having to pay a 
price for a lo^ that it is not worth, from its 
inferior quality. 

Bread is physically different from flour, 
but, chemically speaking, flour and bread 
present little difference; as flour is chiefly 
starch, so also is bread. Flour bread is rich 
in water, the mean percentage of water, 
according to Oldling, being 43*4; the ex¬ 
tremes of 25 specimens of loaves being 38*6, 


and 46*7 per cent, water. In bread baking, 
the flour is mixed with a certain quantity of 
water, which, in the baking of the loaf, is 
driven off, but not as a whole, since some bad 
or adulterated flour retains a quantity. Good 
bread ought not to contain more than 40 per 
cent, of water, and, when analysed, should 
not leave more than 1| per cent, of ash when 
burned on platinum foil. Dr. Wanklyn states 
that he found in a sample of fine flour, price 
2id. per lb., 16*6 ; in “ second ” flour, price 
2id., 15*7, per cent, of water. In other 
samples of flour, drying at a lower tempera¬ 
ture, he obtained 14*0 per cent, and 14*4 per 
cent of water. 

The same authority says:—“ If it be re¬ 
quired to find out whether or not plaster of 
Paris has been used to adulterate a sample of 
flour, a determination of ash may be resorted 
to. With the object of testing the working 
of this method, I adulterated a sample of 
flour with about 6 per cent, of plaster of 
Paris, and then determined the ash. The 
result was striking and satisfactory. The 
only caution to be given is not to mistake the 
coke yielded by flour in common with most 
nitrogenous substances for the ash. Be- 
ignition will diminish the coke, but not a 
genuine ash. If, therefore, a sample of fine 
wheaten flour yield sensibly more than 0*7 or 
0*8 per cent, of residue, which does not bum 
away on repeated ignition, there must be 
something wrong in the flour. Every case 
of replacement of flour by a mineral material 
cheaper than flour would be most satisfac¬ 
torily dealt with by the incineration test.” 

Perhaps there is no substance more adul¬ 
terated than wheat flour; but happily at 
present there are a number of very good tests 
for detecting the adulterants, and under the 
Sanitary and Adulteration Acts, if our new 
sanitary boards do their duty, the poor can 
be protected. Where the adulterants in 
bread are not positively dangerous, the object 
of the adulterator is nevertheless the, same, 
the object being to defraud. Bice flour ab¬ 
sorbs a large quantity of water, and carbonate 
of soda, though it improves the colour of the 
bread, ^so enables it to absorb more water. 
The consumer is in both cases cheated out of 
a quantity of nutritious flour, and presented 
water, perhaps originally very foul, in its 
place. 

The wealthy and well-to-do, not being so 
much dependent on baker’s bread as the poor, 
and moreover being able to procure meats of 
different nourishing kinds, they can suffer 
little from the use of adulterated bread. The 
large quantities of animal and other good 
food they consume sustains against the 
effects of being iU-fed, iU-housed, and iU-clad. 
It is therefore important that the working 
poor who are so much dependent on their 
“ daily bread” that this food should be pure. 
It cannot be nourishing, we have seen, if it 
contains the adulterants we have men¬ 
tioned. 

Some years ago one or more of our Dublin 
Lord Mayors distinguished themselves by 
seizing the light bread and the bad bread in 
bakers’ and provision shops in Dublin. Thi^ 
public and moral duty of the Chitf Magistrate 
has been long neglected; and of late years 
when any scrutiny took place, it was oi the 
slightest and most make-believe kind. Many 
Dublin bakers made large fortunes in our 
memory, and retired with a wealth not 
honestly obtained. It does not occur to our 
mind just now that any of the number distin¬ 
guished themselves by founding alms-houses 
for the poor members of tbeir own trade, or 
in grants or bequests to charitable hospitals. 
We have had ^honest bakers of all creeds 
who died in the belief and hope of a better 
world that they did not deserve for cheating 
the poor through a long life. In early days 
we read that dishonest bakers were dragged 
through this city at the horses’ tails; and 
indeed it would not be too severe punishment 
if they were both fined a|id imprisoned at the 
present day, and made to stand in a publip 
piUdry. The man that *deprive8 his fellow- 
man (and that man a poor one) of the staff ojf 
life deserves little consideration from tiie la^ 
or at the hands of his fellow-man. 
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THE O’CONNELL COMMITTEE. 

At a meeting of this committeoi held last 
week at the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor 
presiding, the chairman said that some 
weeks ago the committee came to the con¬ 
clusion that no more meetings should be held 
until some definite communication had been 
received from the late Mr. Foley’s represen¬ 
tatives. He announced that on that morn¬ 
ing he had received a letter from Mr. 
Thomas Brock, who had been appointed 
under Mr. Foley’s will to complete the statue, 
to the effect that all the difficulties in the 
way of taking out administration of the will 
had been removed. A letter was also re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Teniswood, stating he was 
about communicating with the secretary of 
the committee on the subject. After some 
discussion the centenary question was con¬ 
sidered. The Lord Mayor suggested that a 
general conference should be held, followed, 
if it was thought fit, by a public meeting, at 
which all arrangements as to the centenary 
celebration could be made. Rev. John 
O'Hanlon said that an eminent artist was 
anxious to take photographs of the monu¬ 
ment in order to have a medal struck which 
should properly commemorate the centenary. 
After some fuHher discussion the considera¬ 
tion of the matters discussed was postponed 
till the next meeting. 

** Procrastination is the thief of time,” and 
there is no guarantee afforded as yet that 
the fifth of August will witness anything 
better than a sham commemoration. We 
have grave doubts, indeed, about the com¬ 
pletion of the monument by that time. 


NEW DOMINICAN CHURCH, 
NEWRY. 

The site of the new church rises very pre¬ 
cipitously from the road, and had to be exca¬ 
vated to an average depth of some fifteen 
feet before the trenches for foundations were 
opened. The internal dimensions are 180ft. 
by 60ft., and the height to the ridge about 
6Qft. The material for the walling is the 
local granite, with dressings of Dungannon 
stone. The nave arches and the internal 
strings and hood-moulds are in Bath stone. 
The nave columns have caps of Dungannon 
stone, shafts of red polished granite, and 
bases of Sicilian marble. The building is 
now roofed, and will be entirely completed 
this year. The works have been carried on 
without a builder, by Mr. M‘Shane as foreman. 
The cost of the church will be about J08,OOO. 
W^e give an illustration in present number. 


“ ST. PATRICK AT TARA.” 

The oratorio of St. Patrick at Tara, the per¬ 
formance of which proved so decided a 
success on the 16th March last, has again 
been put into rehearsal, under the immediate 
supervision of its composer, Professor Glover, 
with a view to its reproduction on the 16th 
of next month. In reminding our metropo¬ 
litan readers of this fact, we cannot do so 
without urging upon them the forcible claims 
made on public favour by this last and 
most meritorious composition of our talented 
fellow-townsman. 

We may add, that with the view of invest¬ 
ing the rehearsal with all requisite interest, 
and rendering the performance of the ora¬ 
torio complete in every detail. Professor 
Glover has introduced, from the Crystal 
Palace, the services of an instrument known 
in musical circles as the ** Orchestrion,” 
which possesses the various attributes of 
organ and full orchestra combined. 

The oratorio will be held in the large 
concert hall of the Exhibition Palace on 
the above-mentioned date, and we trust that 
the patronage given to this work, which is 
so thoroughly “ racy of the soil,” will have 
the effect of encouraging Professor Glover 
to institute it as an annual treat for the 
musical public of Dublin. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXIX. 

THE SEALED ORDER. ^ 

CA Municipal Nunery Rhyvne.) 

A T.C. would his motions move, 

Heigho! says Hurley, 

Which often his Council did approve. 

With a hurly-burly, porridge and nettles, 

Uelgho ! says Oliver Uur ey. 

In spouting one day, while the ConncQ snored, 
Heigho! says Harley, 

A Sealed Order came from tlie Central Board, 

With a hurly-burly, Ac. 

Alderman Bounce from his sleep awoke, 

Heigho! sajTS Hurley, 

And his two next fellows he gave a poke^ 

With a hurly-burly, Ac. 

Tlie seal was broken by the Town Clerk, 

Heigho 1 ssys Hiirley; 

He coughed, and gave his stiff neck a Jerk, 

With a hurly-burly, Ac. 

Tlie Chairman leaned full back in his chair, 

Heigho ! says Hurley, 

Till you'd hardly think that his head was tliere, 
Witli a hurly-burly, Ac. 

Alderman bounce stood up on his legs, 

Heigho ! says Hurley, 

Ready to pump his wrath to the dregs. 

With a hurly-burly, Ac. 

* The Ch airman by this time sat upright, 

Heigho i says Hurley; 

Twas easy to see he had second sight, 

With a hurly-burly, Ac. 

The Order was soon read out aloud, 

Heigho! says Hurlev, 

And the T C. mover looked quite cowed. 

With a hurly-burly, Ac. 

The Order** said—** Sira, as you haven't thought fit,** 
Heigho ! says Hurley, 

** To do as we bid, we command you forthwith,* 
With a hurly-burly, Ac. 

** Well, gentlemen,’* said the prudent Chair, 

Heigho I says Hurley, 

** Let us consider and then declare,** 

With a hurly-burly, Ac. 

Let us consider on what ?" says Tench, 

Heigho 1 says Hurley, 

** We cannot deny *bout the Liffey’s stench,** 

With a hurly-burly, Ac 

I'm hanged if I listen to any more bosh,** 

Heigho ! says Hurh y; 

** The sun might stand still if wo had a Josli.,** 

With a hurly-burly, Ac. 

** As sure as my name la blunt Jack Tench,** 

Heigho ! says Hurley, 

** You1l ail appear In the Court of Queen’s Bench,** 

W Ith a hurly-burly, Ac. 

A storm soon raised, and some members yelled, 
Heigho I says Hurley, 

And motions were made and motions withheld. 

With a Imrly-burly, Ac. 

And then there were taunta, and claps, and rape, 
Heigho I says Hurley, 

And next a " count out,** and a great coUapae, 

With a hurly-burly, Ac. 

The " Sealed Order ** Is still to the good, 

Heigho I says Hurley, 

And is being carried out without loss of blood, 

Witli a hurly-burly, porridge and nettles, 

Heigho I says Oliver Umley. 

Civis. 


QUERIES. 

WANTED TO KNOW. 

I want to know, when Irish writers and 
“ professionals ” are dubbed with the covetsd 
distinction of “ M.R.l.A.” or “ R.H.A,,” why 
they so soon belie their titles, and bestow the 
result of their spare time to the Trans¬ 
actions ” of foreign bodies, and run counter 
to the opinion expressed by the great Lord 
Charlemont, that ** Ireland should be served 
in Ireland ” ? 

I want to know why some quarterly, 
i monthly, and weekly journals, published m 
the name of Ireland, are printed on foreign 
paper, set up by printers outside this country, 

I illnstrated by foreign artists, written almost 
exclusively for by foreign writers, and ma- 
I chined in London or Glasgow ? And I further 
j want to know is this what is meant by en- 
j couraging native talent ? 


I want to know what constitutes an Irish 
architectural association, and if the president 
and members of such are mere ciphersand 
if one individual thereof can do as he pleases, 
to the injury of the rest, and to the discredit 
of architectural taste, advocacy, opinion, and 
progress in Ireland ? 

I want to know do Irish manufactured 
organs and pianos sound sweeter by being 
shipped across the Channel and then re¬ 
shipped back again with a London mint-mark 
upon them; and if it is on the same principle 
that members of our professional bodies 
permit their papers, previous to being read, 
to be sent to Manchester or elsewhere to be 
printed before they are published in their 
own country ? 

I want to know is it in accordance with 
architectural spirit, taste, and principle that 
members of our Irish architectural bodies act 
as builders and contractors as well at archi¬ 
tects ; and if the giving of certificates to 
speculating builders to draw two-thirds of 
their money before their contracts are quarter 
finished, is a creditable proceeding; and 
further, if it is doing jnstioe to their clients 
to permit them to employ speculating builders 
who are known to carry on their work by 
means of weekly advances from loan offices 
and friendly society funds ? 

I want to know how many apprentices or 
articled pupils are Dublin architects in the 
habit of taking under their wings; and if one 
in twenty of the young lads who go into 
Dublin offices ever become architects, and if 
one in every dozen of their masters know how 
to teach them their profession ? 

I want to know if it is not a crying scandal 
and a deep disgrace for architectural bodies 
that are supposed to represent the profession 
in this city to allow parents and guardians to 
be imposed upon to the paying of large 
premiums to incompetent architects with the 
mere semblance of a business, and with the 
general result, when three or more years of 
the unlucky pupil’s time is served, his master 
is found to be nowhere or a man of straw, and 
the pupil is obliged to enter the Army or 
Navy if his relations are not influential 
enough otherwise to procure him an appoint¬ 
ment in the Customs or in some other branch 
of the Civil Service ? 

I want to know if some honest architect or 
other member of our learned bodies will 
answer the above queries for the benefit of 
the common-weal; if not, I will endeavour 
to answer them myself on an early occasion. 

John Brown, 

(Late of the firm of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
DRAINAGE AND RECLAMATION. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —My atteotion has been drawn to Mr. 
Rintoul’s letter and the notice in your journal 
on the subject of the Drainage of Towns and 
the Reclamation of Foreshores; and having 
been for years much mixed up with these 
questions, I venture to trouble yon with some 
suggestions. 

The subject of Mr. Rintonl’s letter divides 
itself into three heads— 

Ist. What is the best system of drainage 
for a town ? 

2nd. What is the best system of treatment 
of that drainage at the outlet ? 

8rd. The importance of reclaiming the 
foreshores. 

I should be inclined to add to these three, 
the necessity of considering at the same time 
the propriety of constructing a thorough 
system of arterial drainage on every river. 

Ist. Wliat is the best system of drainage for 
a town ?—The subject is one which has grown 
I from the rudest beginuings to the present 
complicated arrangements, and at every step 
I of the process there have been found plenty 
I of old engineers who have always held that 
I what had always been done had been right in 
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all details. At first the natural streams of 
the country were covered over and converted 
into rivers; then sewers were made of a size 
corresponding to these streams ; then smaller 
sewers were made, with overflows for exces¬ 
sive rainfall; and at this last point the ques¬ 
tion remained for years, and to this day the 
system is in high favour with the engineers 
who have been most largely employed hitherto 
on drainage works. The evils arising, how¬ 
ever, from all these systems became too 
notorious, and a great agitation sprung up in 
the Thames Valley as to whether this last- 
mentioned system or any of the older systems 
were right. Books and pamphlets were pub¬ 
lished, and meetings held in the principal 
towns ; and at last, on an appeal to the Home 
Secretary, a colonel of the Boyal Engineers 
was appointed to investigate the subject, and 
after much consideration he gave it as his 
opinion, and the Home Secretary authorised 
it to be published, that a separate system of 
drainage for the rain water apart from that 
for the foul drainage was the best course to 
adopt. The whole of the arguments will be 
found in Colonel Ewart’s report, published 
in 1865 by Messrs. Harrison and Son, Pall 
MaU. 

Eton and Windsor Castle have since been 
drained on this system, and it was then and 
has since, in several other oases, conclusively 
proved beyond a doubt that it is much cheaper 
to provide the two sets of smaller drains than 
the one set of larger ones. The reason is a 
simple one: the rain water can be got rid of 
at any spot, whereas the two, when conjoined, 
must be kept together to the end. and thus 
enormous expense is incurred. Since then 
Reading is following in the same course, and 
the important town of Oxford is at this 
moment being drained entirely on the double 
system of drainage. 

As to the sanitary effects—Eton has now 
been drained on this system for four years, 
and in October last the editor of the Lancet 
sent down a special commissioner, who pub¬ 
lished in his paper of that month an authori¬ 
tative statement that, since the drainage 
works were finished, there had been a total 
absence of fever in the town, or of any disease 
of a similar class. 

Let Dublin take warning by London, 
which has been drained on the single system 
of putting rainfall and sewage all into 
one drain. Three millions of money have 
been spent in this work; but everyone knows 
that, large as this is, an equally large sum 
will have to be spent in taking the drainage 
out again. For the evil has only been re¬ 
moved a little lower down the river than it 
used to be, and concentrated at one point, 
and silting up of the river, filth and other 
evils are fast arising, while the immense 
quantity of rain mixed with the sewage makes 
it practically impossible to pump it for dis¬ 
tribution on the land, and practically worth¬ 
less if it could be pumped, because it never 
must be forgotten that this enormous dilution 
comes just at the time when the land is satu¬ 
rated and can least bear any additional burden 
of the kind. 

So sure as the foul drainage is put any¬ 
where else than upon the land, so certain do 
troubles arise; and as nature has pointed at 
the earth to be the great purifier and utiliser 
of all such products, no other system will in 
th# long run meet all the requirements. 

Only let the Dublin people move for a 
committee of enquiry into all these subjects 
in Parliament, before they embark upon an^ 
scheme under the guidance of the old engi¬ 
neers, however high they may hitherto have 
stood, and insist upon the question being 
probed to the bottom, and they will find 
evidence that will induce them to pause 
before committing themselves inevitably to 
the old system. 

2nd. As to the system of treatment at the 
outlet. —Nothing except irrigation has yet, to 
all appearance, met ^ the requirements of 
the case; and I believe to that they must all 
eventually come. The difficulties of pro¬ 
curing land are great, however, and the 
expense of pumping also great. These are 
local considerations, and must be studied in 


each special case. It is obvious that, if a 
portable manure is ever to be made out of 
town sewage by any chemical process, the 
less water and the less sand and road grit 
with it the better; all the deodorisation 
companies tell ns that, and many of them 
now make it an express stipulation that it 
shall be so; and any corporation who is in 
treaty with companies of that kind will find 
out at once what very different offers they 
will receive if they propose to keep the rain¬ 
fall out of the sewage. And this is surely an 
integral part of the expense of the process, 
as much as the construction of the drainage 
itself, as it is obvious that the terms any com¬ 
pany can offer must all tell back upon the 
rates on the town. 

I must repeat I have little or no faith in 
any of them, but in places where land cannot 
be obtained I should give them a fair trial, 
and place them under the most favourable 
circumstances for success by giving them the 
state of matters they all so much desire. 

3rd. The reclamation of foreshores is inti¬ 
mately connected with the subject. As Mr. 
Rintoul has pointed out, most of our great 
towns are on the sides of rivers near their 
mouths, and thus a double benefit would be 
conferred by enclosing these lands, and pour¬ 
ing the foul drainage upon them. The solu¬ 
tion of the great London difficulty, everyone 
believes, lies in this direction, and Glasgow 
and Dublin must follow. It would surely be 
wiser to see to the end of the process before 
beginning, than to begin and then find that 
when the foul drainage of any place was 
carried to one outlet the work was not half 
done. 

The arterial drainage of rivers should pro¬ 
ceed in the same manner. I could name 
many towns at this moment which could 
utilise their drainage by gravitation with 
great benefit, if the floods were only cared 
by a proper system of river treatment. Here, 
again, let those who are interested in the 
Liffey and similar cases come and see the 
magnificent works lately executed on the 
Thames for the accomplishment of these 
objects. No river has had so much care and 
thought bestowed upon it, or is responding 
more successfully to the treatment applied. 

TrXNSFOBTH AN us. 

80th January, 1875. 

[We commend this letter to the attention 
of our Corporation and the township boards 
round our bay, as well as to the Citizens’ 
Committee who have taken up the Main 
Drainage question.— Ed. 1. B.] 


THE CORPORATION AND THE 
STREETS. 

OEBRARD V. THE CORPORATION. 

On Tuesday last, at the Northern Divisional 
Court, Mr. White, on behalf of Mr. Gerrard, 
of Inns-quay, against whom the police had 
issued a summons for not keeping the foot¬ 
way round his premises properly swept, said 
that he had taken the advice of counsel on 
the matter, and they were of opinion that 
two courses were open to the defendant in 
roceeding against the Corporation for not 
eeping the channel clean, thereby rendering 
it impossible for him to keep the footway 
swept. One course was by summoning the 
Corporation to the Police-court, to show 
cause why informations should not be filed 
against them for creating a nuisance; and 
the other, by obtaining a writ of nuindamus 
against them in the Queen’s Bench. After 
consultation, he (Mr. White) had been ad¬ 
vised to ask for the summons. Mr. O’Donnell 
said he did not wish to take on himself the 
jurisdiction of the Queen’s Bench. Mr. 
White said he would be able to prove that 
his worship had jurisdiction in the matter. 
Mr. O'Donnell thought the case was very 
piain. When a footway was dirty, it was 
the duty of the public to have it swept. Mr. 
White—But there was mud in heaps along 
the sides of Mr. Gerrard’s footway, and 
every passing vehicle splashed mud ail over 
it, BO that it was impossible for him to keep 


it properly swept, and, therefore, the Cor¬ 
poration were the primary cause of the nui¬ 
sance. Mr. O’Donnell—I never knew a 
case of the kind to occur before in all my 
experience. I do not see how you could 
summon the Corporation in their corporate 
capacity here. I will not give you the sum¬ 
mons unless I am advised to give it. Mr. 
White—Nor would I on my own responsi¬ 
bility ask for it. Mr. O’Donnell—I think the 
better course would be for me to impose a 
fine, and then you can go to the Queen's 
Bench if yon like. I have enough to do 
without entering into a conflict with the Cor¬ 
poration, or having the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench transferred to this 
court. I will not on my own responsibility 
grant it. Mr. White—It is not without a 
great deal of consideration that I apply. 

Later in the day Mr. C. J. O’Donel entered 
the court, and Mr. White renewed his appli¬ 
cation in presence of both magistrates. Mr. 
O’DonDell said he was still of opinion that 
the more satisfactory and the cheaper 
course would be that he should impose a fine 
on Mr. Gerrard, and then let him go to the 
Queen’s Bench. Mr. O'Douel said he would 
have no hesitation in giving a summons upon 
the opinion of counsel that an indictment 
would lie. It was not deciding the question, 
and could do no harm. Mr. O’Donnell— 
Well, I will impose a fine of 58. Mr. White 
—I now ask you to give me the summons 
against the Corporation. Mr. C. J. O’Donel 
—That is fair and reasonable. Mr. J. W. 
O’Donnell—It is fair and reasonable, but 
contrary to all precedent. The summons 
was then granted. 

What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. The Corporation have not been 
slow to exercise their right of prosecuting 
the shopkeepers for not cleaning the foot¬ 
way in front of their houses, while they have 
themselves continually neglected to cleanse 
the streets. It is time that the ratepayers 
should exercise their rights and compel the 
civic body to perform their neglected duties. 

In commenting upon the the above case, 
the Daily Express remarks :—“ One of the 
magistrates was unwilling to grant a sum¬ 
mons, apprehending, perhaps, considerable 
inconvsnience from having the whole Corpo¬ 
ration, with the Lord Mayor at its head, 
brought into the dock before him. It would 
be a novel spectacle no doubt, but not, we 
hope, a useless one, and the public would 
view it with satisfaction. If the venerable 
institutions of the pillory and the stocks, 
which the wisdom of our ancestors invented 
for the punishment of evil-doers, had not 
been abolished, we believe the citizens would 
rejoice to see them graced by the presence 
of some eminent municipal dignitaries as an 
example and warning. Mr. C. J. O’Donel took 
a more favourable view of the application, 

I disregarding the absence of precedent; and 
as the summons has been granted, we shall 
be curious to see the civic procession to the 
police-office, and hope there will be no necesr 
I sity to have the dark carriage of the Metro¬ 
politan Force, with the Royal letters inscribed 
on it, in readiness to convey the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen to quarters which they would 
not find as agreeable as the Mansion House.” 

Mud, mud, mud. 

MoniiiiK, noun, .md uiicht; 

Muil, mud. mud, 

From Sunday till Saturday night 
Tls killing to i>u Lord Mayor, 

And l>e brought before tlie “beak,” 

And to hear the rabble s prayer— 

“ He was made to eat his leek.” 


An ANCiBifT Mandsckipt. —Mr. Jat. Finch, 
of Lurgan, has recently obtained possession of a 
very curious ancient document, from the fact that 
it hears date ** May Idih, 1700,” and at the same 
time lias an autograph signature of William III. 
The document, though of such an age, is in a wonder* 
ful state of preservation. It is almost covered with 
writing, but part of the MS. is quite illegible, while 
the remainder can be easily enough deciphered, bat 
it is all written in Dutch. At the end of the writ* 
ing the date is ** January, 1695,” after which 
cotno thes giiature, ** William R ,” which is writtea 
.D a cleat and legible baud. 
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SPECIFICATIONS.* 

The profession of an architect can boast a 
yariety in its labours—there are, perhaps, 
few callings in life in which more scope is 
given to an imaginative or artistic mind; at 
t^he same time there are few which have te 
contend with greater realities. It is with 
one of the latter I have to do this evening ; 
and in the few observations I am about to 
make to you—scarcely, indeed, deserving the 
so-called name of “ Paper,”—I shall merely 
give you my poor ideas on the subject, hoping 
that, from the many I see around me, and so 
many, if not all, of those so far more able to 
treat on this subject than I am, we shall 
afterwards hear some excellent and practical 
ideas, which may lead to an interesting and 
instructive discussion. 

Generally speaking, when an architect re¬ 
ceives instructions to prepare plans and 
superintend to its completion a certain build¬ 
ing, he visits the site of the proposed struc¬ 
ture, makes his survey, and ascertains full 
particulars. He then returns to his office 
and prepares his designs or preliminary 
sketches—perhaps one of the most agreeable 
parts of his profession; he has then an 
opportunity of indulging in the delightful 
visions of fancy, regardless, I fear, in some 
instances, of structural practicability, and 
perhaps completely ignoring that disagreeable 
consideration, the proposed cost of the build¬ 
ing. When, however, all has been brought 
to suit his client’s ideas as near as possible, 
the architect commences to prepare his work¬ 
ing plans and details ; these are generally a 
long and anxious work, as how often do 
matters turn out, on accurate calculation, not 
to be so easily carried out as appeared to be 
in the original design ? When, however, these 
drawings have been partly or perhaps alto¬ 
gether finished, the architect then takes up 
what forms the subject for our consideration 
this evening—namely, the “ specification.” 

Now, gentlemen, it is quite unnecessary that 
I should tell you what the meaning of the word 
“ specification ” is; the dictionaries tell us it 
is a “written statement of particulars”; nor 
am I about to tell you, or, indeed, could I do 
BO, what the corrert form of a specification 
in the sense we are at present considering it 
should be; but let us for a moment try and 
define the word as referring to an architect’s 
specification. Does it not mean that it is a 
document written out by the architect of a 
building to accompany his drawings, giving 
full •particulars of the structure, so that 
another may by it be put fully in possession 
of his (the architect’s) ideas ? To draw out 
such a document, it is obvious that the writer 
must be fully conversant with the building in 
question in every particular, so that, firstly, 
to write a good specification the architect 
must have a perfectly practical knowledge of 
his profession; it amounts to almost as much 
as that he could actually do the work specified 
with his own hands. 'This is, perhaps, what 
makes the writing of specifications one of the 
most, if not the most, difficult branches of 
oar profession. An architect’s working draw¬ 
ings and details may often appear simple and 
easy of execution ; but when we come to look 
at their various points with the “ mind’s eye,” 
and as if picture the work actually carried 
(/lit, as we should do when writing specifica¬ 
tions, how many difficulties often turn up, 
and how many points requiring special refer¬ 
ence in our specification ? And surely if we 
are unable to mention clearly in writing all 
particulars and peculiarities of the work, how 
can we expect to have our building properly 
Carried out, contractors to send in tenders on 
equal terms, or that at the conclusion of the 
work we do not find ourselves hurled into 
that most unpleasant, tedious, and doubtful 
of all things, a building law-suit ? I have 
often thought how a practical builder must 
smile to himself at some of the absurd speci¬ 
fications he is handed to tender on or exe¬ 
cute work from, and all the trouble he is 
put to by such faulty and incorrect docu¬ 
ments—in fact he has, when making out his 
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quantities for tender, or a building surveyor 
acting for him, virtually to write out a speci¬ 
fication for himself, and so it is no wonder, 
as men’s minds are so different on the various 
points in the work, that we see lists of tenders 
for the same building sent in shewing such 
absurd disparity of amounts. 

To write out a document fulfilling aU re¬ 
quirements, and going into every p^icular, 
and describing fully and accurately each 
different part of the work, must naturally 
cause such a composition to be a very length¬ 
ened one; but therein lies one of the greatest 
arts, I think, in writing a specification—^that 
is, to draw the line of demarcation between 
having your documents rrmning to almost an 
absurd length, or, on the other hand, not to 
fall into a much greater fault, namely, being 
too brief and concise. A very lengthened 
specification is) perhaps tha easier to write. 
It is simple to go into and describe fully the 
different portions of the work; mentioning, 
perhaps, the number of screws to be in the 
ordinary butt hinges, or the diameter and the 
exact position with respect to the riser of the 
open of the w.c. seats. Well, going into all 
this detail may be very well—we should all be 
able to do so. But are those very long speci¬ 
fications read by the contractors, or their 
foremen in charge of the building ? I fear 
very often thev are not; indeed it seams 
strange how little some builders read or study 
their specifications. How often at a building 
the architect may ask, Hava you your copy of 
the specification ? and it is produced to him 
rolled up, perhaps, in the smallest possible 
diameter, and apparently having been very 
little studied. This is doubtless much owing 
to the document being so long; but I think 
it is also frequently owing to the bad manner 
and rotation in which the various branches of 
the works are described, and the great diffi¬ 
culty any one except those conversant with 
the style of document finds in discovering 
the paragraph having reference to what he 
requires. Now instead of such a lengthened 
epistle, if one had a specification written 
out in proper rotation, clear, concise, and 
easily understood, would it not be much 
better attended to ? But therein lies, as I 
said before, the difficulty; that is, to have 
your specifications entering into every par¬ 
ticular, but not at the same time running to 
too great a length, and avoiding the needless 
repetition of words so generally used. 

But I am now coming to a very important 
point in writing a specification, and one to 
which I have alluded as causing specifications 
not to be read, and that is the rotation of the 
various paragraphs. It was formerly and is now 
much the custom to divide specifications into 
different trades; that is, to have paragraphs 
headed “ excavator,” “ mason,” “ carpenter,” 
“slater,” “ plumber,” and so forth. I must say 
I think that such is a bad and inconvenient 
arrangement, and was resorted to formerly 
when separate contracts were taken for 
different branches of the work; and for such 
purpose it is also perfectly applicable still; 
but at the present day, when it is so general 
to have one contractor to carry out the entire 
work, surely it is better to have a specifica¬ 
tion in a form more quickly and easily con¬ 
sulted, and not give the trouble and confusion 
of referring to several of the paragraphs 
respecting some one single portion of tlie 
work. Take for instance lead gutters, the 
boarding mentioned of course with the “car¬ 
pentry,” the lead with the “ plumbing,” and 
a down-pipe perhaps, in immediate conjunc¬ 
tion, with the ironwork. But this is all very 
plain in comparison to documents of a kind 
I have seen, — wrought stone mixed up 
with perhaps the timber work of the stair¬ 
case, or the footing courses following a des¬ 
cription of the chimney caps. A builder 
must indeed be imbued with a great deal of 
patience to wade carefully through and 
understand such a document as I have last 
described. In my humble idea of what a 
specification ought to be, the person reading 
it should as far as possible be brought 
through the description of the work in the 
same rotation as the woilc would actually be 
I erxecuted,—that is, commencing with ** pre¬ 


paration” and “ excavation,” and ending with 
“ painting,”—^that is, assuming it to be an 
every-day work, and left out of hand complete 
by one contractor. But previously to any of 
those paragraphs, we commence aimost every 
specification after the heading with the 
“ observations” or “ general conations,” and 
they form an important part of the document, 
although, generally speaking, they are a copy 
of a general form. By reading these “ obser¬ 
vations ” over, a person should be put into 
possession of the nature of the work; that 
is, that it (consists in the erection of such- 
and-such a building according to plans, de¬ 
tails, and specification, and to be executed 
according to a certain form of contract, the 
heads of which should be mentioned ; but of 
these general conditions you are all fully 
conversant; and I do not think they differ as 
much with different architects as the after- 
part of the specification. In work situated 
in remote districts it is well to commence by 
saying that so-and-so is situated at such-and- 
such a distance from such a town or towns. 
It affords information to builders and saves 
inquires. In the “ observations ” should also 
be clearly set forth what materials may, per¬ 
haps, be provided by the proprietor; and 
also if any portion or portions of the work 
are not to be included in the contract. It 
should also be mentioned who is to pay for 
drawing out of agreement and arrangement 
of fire insurance ; and it is also well to state 
that the price of all articles thereinafter 
mentioned means the shop price, exclusive of 
carriage and setting, and the diameter of all 
pipes internal; it is also well to set forth that 
proper and legal notice be given by the con¬ 
tractor to owner or owners of adjoining 
premises, if so required; also that the con¬ 
tractor be answerable for damage to adjoin¬ 
ing premises, and all due information 
given, and payment made by him (the con¬ 
tractor) for the erection of hoarding, junction 
of sewer-pipes, &c. Mention should also be 
made of the preparation of framing and 
flooring at an early period, and the mixing 
of plastering-mortar; also that sub-letting 
will not be allowed except by sanction of the 
architect. And there are also various other 
matters which may occur to one’s mind, and 
require notice in the paragraph of “ observa¬ 
tions,” such as respecting the use of old mate¬ 
rials, and many other points. And surely 
the information respecting them is much 
better introduced at this the commencement 
of your specification than to have the same 
mixed up afterwards in the various para¬ 
graphs of the document afterwards, although 
even then a casual reference may be made. 

After the “ observations ” should come the 
paragraph of “ preparation ” ; this should 
mention what is required to prepare the site 
for your intended building, whether removal 
of old buildings or otherwise ; also in this 
should be set forth the erection of boardings, 
propping of adjoining premises, if necessar 3 m 
also scaffolding and other matters. You 
then come to “ excavation,” and undoubtedly 
is it not better, by your drawings and by 
reference in specification, to give the builder 
some decided data by figures of the sinking 
and filling, &c., he ims t^o calculate on, than 
use the expression regarding excavation for 
walls “ until a firm footing is obtained ” ? 
Such appears to me very vague, and of 
course any more or less than indicated with 
this, as with all other matters through the 
work, has been mentioned in the “ observa¬ 
tions” when describing the nature of the 
contract, to be left to that judge of appeal, 
the arphitect. This giving something to 
calculate from is also necessary in your next 
paragraph as to the “well,” if such is to 
be,—decidedly give a certain depth, so many 
feet in clay or gravel, and so many feet in 
rock (an approximate idea may be easily ascer- 
tainedv be the same more or less afterwards.) 
This is surely better than saying “ until an 
ample, full, and sufficient supply be obtained 
this latter, we all know, much depends on 
the season of the year at which the sinking 
has been made. We then oome to “ sewers,” 
where mention the number of lineal feet 
when laid, and particulars of junctionsi in- 
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oUne, oatfall, <S50.; also here describe oesi- 
pools, if snch have to be resorted to. After 
this we come to paragraph “ masonry,” 
where mention the quarry or quarries from 
which the stone is to be procured, and the 
manner in which it is to be laid; this is 
generally in somewhat the same language 
in most specifications : you know it well re¬ 
specting quarry beds, bond stones, &c. 
Describe mst the foundations and dwarf 
walls, afterwards go into particulars of net 
waUs or superstructure. After this comes 
“ brickwork: ” of course mention from where 
it is to come, of the various kinds required, 
and afterwards mention the various parts 
of your building which are to be of this 
material, taking each afterwards in a sepa¬ 
rate paragraph, such as jambs and arches one, 
brick lining to walls another, and so forth. 
Flue linings come in well in “brickwork.” 
“ Wrought stone ” comes next: you again 
mention the locality from which such-and- 
such is to be procured; and this reminds me 
of a point which contractors often have 
reason to grumble at,—^that is, being obliged 
by specification to go to a certain quarry. If 
such comes to the ears of the owners of the 
said quarry, they often demand exorbitant 
terms, so it is frequently well to say from 
such-and-such a quarry, or other of equal 
quality,—that is, if sanctioned by the archi¬ 
tect. Wrought stone is frequently a long 
item in a specification ; at the same time, it 
is a part of your work generally, or that 
ought to be given in detail to the usual i-in. 
scale, along with the original working draw¬ 
ings. This, of course, shortens your wTitten 
description much. As I am by no means 
an advocate for going over again in the writ¬ 
ing the various matters fully figured and 
delineated in the details; if anything, I think 
this repetition, so to say, has the effect of 
confusing. Of course there are many matters 
not originally detailed, and for many of these 
you will find a sketch in the margin of the 
specification of greater service in making 
your ideas understood than a prolonged 
written account; and these latter can be 
adopted with advantage in nearly every para¬ 
graph of a specification: they reduce the 
voluminous nature of the document, and are, 
with a short description, much more explicit 
and easier understood than a prolonged 
written account. After the item “ wrought 
stone,” that of “ mortar ” comes in well, the 
nature of which you describe, and afterwards 
you take up the item “ wall timber,” consist¬ 
ing of beams, studs, blocks, lintels, &c. After 
this, “ ground fioors ” come in well, des¬ 
cribing what tiling, flagging, paving, &c., is 
to be included in the work or contract, as the 
case may be, and to follow this the paragraph 
“timber floors,” mentioning the material and 
scantling of joists, ainl the various peculi¬ 
arities which may attend their laying, the 
nature of flooring, &c. You then come to 
“ roof timber,” stating the various materials 
and scantlings, and the many difficulties, 
perhaps, of the roofing of your proposed 
building, which cannot be easily understood 
by the plans and details you have already 
given. After this, you mention “ lead and 
metal gutters,” the describing of them in 
words, with which I am sure you are all 
familiar, no matter at what part of the speci¬ 
fication they may be dealt with; and this 
brings me to a point it appears to me well to 
mention in specifications—that is, that a roof 
plan having been given, and same properly- 
figured, breadth of sole of gutter, &c., and the 
turn up and drip of lead having been men¬ 
tioned, that the contractor is to satisfy him¬ 
self that such a quantity of lead will be suffi¬ 
cient, and the architect not to be held 
answerable for figures (which he gives to 
facilitate), and which no one, until the work 
has been actually carried out, and all drips, 
steps, and other matters taken into account) 
can say if they will prove exactly correct. 
The next paragraph in your specification is 
“ slating and tiling ”; this generally does not 
ran to any great length. 

You have now, so to speak, erected the 
carcass of your building, and you come to 
the internal matters, commencing with 


“ stairs or staircases,” as the case may be. 
These are generally disposed of in a short 
item ; then you come to “ doors,” and to 
describe them accurately the paragraph 
generally runs to a considerable length, 
you have such a variety of them to treat of: 
you generally have external doors of various 
kinds, and internal ones of different descrip¬ 
tions, but decidedly deal with one kind, and 
describe that fully, before you go on to the 
next; so you avoid the danger of mixing them 
up, which I have unfortunately seen; that is, 
one was not sure whether the hall-door was 
to be ledged and hung with T-hinges, and be 
secured with a 6-inch bolt, or that it was to 
be framed and moulded, and have the usual 
finish and elaborate details generally speci¬ 
fied, or that the latter referred to the ashpit- 
door. This dividing clearly under different 
heads refers, also to the next paragraph, 
namely, “ windows,” and in this, as weU as 
in doors, it is weU to give the number that 
are to be treated, in such-and-such a manner, 
although at the same time it may be counted 
almost dangerous for the architect to go into 
such particulars, fearing he may make mis¬ 
takes,— and decidedly doing so much in¬ 
creases his labour. I am altogether of opinion 
that hardware of all kinds comes in much 
better along with its respective door or 
window than being treated of in a separate 
paragraph afterwards. In windows I would 
also include glazing, and thus, so to speak, 
keep every part of the specification complete 
in itself as far as possible. The next subject 
to treat of would be “ cisterns, pipes, closets, 
&c.” : this may require a great deal of con¬ 
sideration and lengthened description. I 
would include the timber of cisterns, &c., in 
this paragraph, but what requires such care¬ 
ful attention is the specifying of various sup¬ 
plies of hot and cold water, from whence they 
are to come, and having been used, how all 
are to discharge into the sewers without fear 
of contamination of water and escape of 
vitiated air. There are perhaps few portions 
of a building more suitable for separate ten¬ 
ders than the internal plumbing. The next 
paragraph in specification is one termed “ sun¬ 
dries,” describing skirtings, shelving, and 
presses, &c.; bells may be well mentioned here, 
as also iron window-bars ; but these and any 
iron railing may well be separately mentioned 
if on an extensive scale. We next come to 
internal plaster, going also into a description 
of the cornices and other details, to be fol¬ 
lowed by external plaster, giving external 
coating, cementing, and so forth. In this 
latter it is well to mention the name of the 
manufacturer from whom cement is to be 
procured, so that the architect is to be fully 
satisfied as to its quality. Having now pro¬ 
ceeded so far, we next come to “ chimney- 
pieces and grates ”; it, however, frequently 
happens that these are not to be included 
in the contract. If they are to be taken 
into account, give an idea of what descrip¬ 
tion they are to be, and the cost price, 
and that they are to be chosen by the archi¬ 
tect or proprietor, as the case may be, the 
contractor paying for carriage, and setting 
and providing hearths. The final paragraph 
in your specification will be “ painting ”; 
this also is often omitted, and merely prim¬ 
ing specified. An accurate description of 
the finish by a decorator of the various parts 
of building, even what can be at first done, 
runs to considerable length, unless treated 
in very concise manner. When adjoining 
neighbours have to be dealt with in roofing, 
gutters, plastering, and other matters, it is 
often better to give a separate paragraph, 
calling it “ adjoining promises,” than to go 
into the various works w-ith the different 
departments of your new building. 

I have now, gentlemen, very briefly indeed, 
and very imperfectly, sketched for you the 
heads of a form of specification, which, un¬ 
doubtedly, in many ways fulfils its object. 
It may not do so in all respects, and it cer¬ 
tainly makes a long, tedious, and voluminous 
document when written out; and, although 
the preparation, which may at first give the 
architect some anxious study, it surely after¬ 
wards or during the progress of the con¬ 


tract, saves him much trouble, and perhaps 
an unfortunate bill of extras to deal with 
afterwards, consequent more or less on his 
not having fully provided for all parts of the 
work to be executed under the contract. At 
the same time, although fully in favour of a 
clear and consequently voluminous specifica¬ 
tion, I am inclined to think that, carefully- 
drawn out and accurately-figured details of 
the various portions of our buildings, given 
with the working drawings, accompanied 
by a clear and accurate description of the 
various materials to be used, written out 
in as concise a manner as possible, would 
answer the purpose better than again going 
over and repeating the same scantlings and 
description in writing which are clearly set 
forth in figured drawings. A drawn-out 
detail shows itself at a look, whereas a 
written description entails reference to per¬ 
haps several paragraphs in your specifica¬ 
tion ; and I should ask, which will in execu¬ 
tion of the work be more frequently referred 
to by those actually engaged in carrying 
out the same ? Surely the detail drawing. 
Amd a specification accompanied by the 
full details I speak of would partake more of 
the form of a memorandum than the long 
and tedious document which it is at present, 
in many cases, the practice of the profession 
to furnish. 

There are a few further points to which I 
would wish to draw your attention in writing 
specifications; that is, to use simple language, 
as it frequently, if not always, happens that 
the document is in the hands of, and most fre¬ 
quently read over by, a so-called uneducated 
man, although as a foreman he may be most 
competent to fulfil his duties. Firstly, to 
have it simple in language, and also in cali- 
graphy, that is, written out in a clear and 
distinct hand. Avoid abbreviations of words 
and figures indistinctly written; and although 
there are several general scriveners fuUy 
competent to copy an architect’s specifica¬ 
tion, we have often seen them copied in such 
a manner that the reading over and correct¬ 
ing would take almost as much time as to 
make the copy originally. At the same time, 
I am sure I speak to many who consider this 
copying of specifications a most irksome and 
unpleasant part of the duty of an architect’s 
assistant or apprentice! Another point I 
am inclined for in specifications is, to give 
numerous marginal references. In the offices 
of architects in very extensive practice, it is 
I believe very general for some of the staff 
to prepare the drawings and details, and 
others to write perhaps every specification 
that issues from the office. Such is, of course, 
perfectly compatible with the profession. A 
man may be very good at working drawings, 
and but an indifferent hand at description or 
specification; and to a very high artistic 
mind the writing of a specification must be 
most irksome work; but surely, in every-day 
practice, the man who originally draws out 
the working plans can, with much greater 
facility, write out the specification for the 
execution of the same, than the man who, so 
to say, has first to learn his lesson. How 
many ideas and matters of finish occur to the 
man who has worked out the drawings, which 
may be ignored or a different construction 
altogether put upon thena by another writing 
the specification, unless they are continually 
at each other’s elbows ? Then, wherein lies 
the advantage of the division of labour? 
While over the working drawings, it is an 
excellent idea to keep beside you a piece of 
paper on which to note various particular 
matters requiring reference in specification ; 
it is also a good idea to have a list of the 
vafrious points to be dwelt on in specification, 
so that by running over same you make sure 
that you have not forgotten anything. This 
omitting something from specification is very 
awkward for an architect. 

Specifications for similar classes of build¬ 
ing so much resemble each other, that the 
temptation is very strong of having a certain 
form printed. Unless under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, I cannot see how such a practice can 
answer well. No two building at least in 
differeQt parts of the country have ever been 
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precisely similar in construction and mate¬ 
rials, so that these printed forms reqniro 
most careful filling up, interlining, and alter¬ 
ation to suit the particular building which 
they are to describe. At the same time, of 
course, there are cases of buildings being 
erected resembling each other in many par¬ 
ticulars, and consequently merely requiring 
a small filling in, to which printed forms of 
specification seem very applicable. How¬ 
ever, I imagine such cases are rare. We 
have a number of books giving us printed 
forms of specificatioQs, and examples of those 
that have been given for buildings now erec¬ 
ted. Professor Donaldson's book is of con¬ 
siderable value, and there are also other 
authors who treat very fully on this subject. 
There is much to be learned from all these, 
but, I am inclined to think, more as to ob¬ 
taining a good style and manner of writing a 
specification than of gaining much practical 
knowledge. Unless a person has the latter 
himself, this cogging from books or from 
■aTitten documents of others will never pro¬ 
duce a good specification. 

Of course it is not in my province to touch 
upon engineers' specifications ; such are fre¬ 
quently shorter in proportion to the amount 
of money value of work to be executed than 
the similar document of an architect. Nor 
can I enlarge much on the form of a specifi¬ 
cation for a very extensive building, such as 
Sir C. Wren’s specification for the re-bnild- 
ing of St. Paul’s, or Sir C. Barry’s for the Par¬ 
liament Houses. My foregoing observations 
have more particular reference to our own 
every-day work, although of course I hope 
that some of us may be one day called upon 
to prepare a specification for some work 
equally stupendous as the two I have men¬ 
tioned, although I fear, if one was to go into 
the accurate descriptions I have been draw¬ 
ing your attention to, the specification for 
such would be of such a lengthened character 
that it would require to be bound in volumes, 
and that to convey the entire through the 
building for reference would require con¬ 
siderable physical strength. No matter, 
however, what may be the extent of the work 
for which we are specifying, our care and 
attention should be the same; and by so 
doing we merely require practice to enable 
us to write out a composition deserving in 
every way the name of an Architect’s Specifi¬ 
cation. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 

We are glad to see that, by the bill intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, 
there is every hope that the working 
classes of the sister kingdom will be afforded 
protection in future in case of any public 
improvement or railway project displacing 
their dwellings, and that it will be incumbent 
on the promoters of public works to provide 
sites and houses near to those which they 
have removed. We trust that the measure 
will be extended to Ireland and Scotland, 
where a similar necessity exists. We append 
a summary of Mr. Cross’s speech on the in¬ 
troduction of the bill:— 

Mr. Crosff, in iiiofine for leave to brina in a bill 
for facilitating the iiiiprovement of the dwellings of 
the working clai>seA in larae towns,H«id la**! sesaion 
the Government gave an earnest of their interest in 
the question by interfering with the action of one 
of the great railway companies of the metropolis; 
and secondly, by proposing to the House a standing 
order for the purpose of taking precautions in the 
ease of bills which might from time to time he 
hroiight forward. The matter had fora longtime 
engaged his attention and that of the Government, 
and two important roemoriais had been presented 
to the Government on the subject—one Irora the 
Charity Organisation Society, and the other from 
the College of Physicians. Various attempts bad 
been made to improve the dwellings of the labouring 
classes. Much had been done, both by legislation 
and by private individuals, foremost among the 
latter being the Peabody Trustees, who had ex¬ 
pended something like £600,000; but much yet 
remained to be done. The Acts that bad been 
passed in recent years bad been to a large extent 


inoperative, because, while local authorities were 
empowered to pull duwn old and crowded houses, 
they refrained from doing so for this reason—that 
there was no other house accommodation for the 
poor people it would have been necesnary to eject. 
The Government had to keep in mind the maxim 
that it was not the duty of the State to provide any 
class of citizens with any of the necessaries of life, 
and among the necessaries of life must of course be 
included good babiiable bouses. Neither must they 
offer indiiceinents to private or public bodies to 
provide houses for the working classes at rents 
greatly helow the market value of the buildings. 
It was only from a sanitary point of view that they 
were entitled to interfere, but this was surely 
enough. It was true of nations, as well as of indi¬ 
viduals, that health was wealth, and it did not 
require any elaborate statistics to prove that many 
of the large towns were not in so healthy a condi¬ 
tion as they ought to he. While the general death- 
rate over the country was 22J, and in London 24, 
It was 30 in Liverpool, 38 in Manchester, and 87 
in Sunderland. This was sufficient to prove that 
there iniist be something wrong in these towns to 
make them so different from the rest of the country. 
If they pushed their inquiries further, however, they 
would find that it wasooly in particular parts of these 
towns that Hie death-rate was so high. In one small 
district in Manchester the death-rate amounted to 
67, and in another 70, which showed that there must 
be a great deal of preventible disease. They found, 
too, thataii eiiormoiisnumberofthedeaths'were those 
of young children belonging to the working classes. 
They were referred in the memorial to what had 
been done in Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; 
and he could speak in regard to these towns from 
having visited them in the course of the recess, and 
made inquiries as to the working of the Improve¬ 
ment Acts which had been obtained for them. In 
Liverpool what they had to deal with was a district 
in which there were three or four rows of cottages I 
close to each other, and all they did was to pull 
down the middle row, which was very good so far 
as it went. The Edinburgh people had gone more 
vigorously to work, and bad not anly opened up 
large thoroughfares In crowded districts, hut had 
arranged with private individuals for the building 
of improved bouses. The Glasgow people, while 
proceeding on a similar plan, were wiser in their 
generation, for they not only bought up old proper¬ 
ties, hut, teeing that good properties in the same 
district would be increased in value by any improve¬ 
ments that were carried out, they bought them up 
too, and the result would he that improvements to 
the extent of two millions would be made at a cost 
to the ratepayers of some £300,000. As to where 
the persons expelled were driven to in Glasgow, 
that had been narrowly watched, and It was found 
that in general they had to pay higher rents, and got 
a better class of bouses. In regard to the Act be 
find now to introduce, the Government thought that 
for I he pre.*ieut its operations should be confined to 
the metropolis and the large towns, as in small 
towns the evil could be more easily remedied. They 
proposed to throw the doty of currying out the pro¬ 
visions of the Act in the city of London on the city 
aiiihoritles; in the rest of the metro|K>lis, on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; and in large towns, 
on the town councils. These bodies should have 
power to proceed on sanitary grounds only, which 
sanitary reasons should be first declared to exist by 
the district medical officer. When the medical 
officer made a report of that kind, the local autho¬ 
rity—if, on consideration, they felt it to be correct 
—should prepare an improvement scheme, accom¬ 
panied hy maps, particulars, and estimates, and a 
schedule of such lands or places as were to be taken 
by compulsory powers, together with provision for 
the accommodation, in the neighbourhood where 
they earn their living, of such working people as 
might be coinpelied to leave their old habitations. 
This latter object might be ea.sily accomplished, 
even in the same space, by more scientific modes of 
building, and properly economising the air. In re¬ 
gard lo eompul.sory powers for taking land, to save 
the authorities the expense of getting a special Act 
of Parliament for each case, the Secretary of State 
and tile President of the Local Government Board 
would he empowered to obtain provisional orders 
for the purpose in cases where, after due local in¬ 
quiry, they should be satisfied of their necessity. 
This Act was intended to give local authorities the 
necessary powers for making improvements, rather 
than to interfere in any way with their free action ; 
and in regard lo compensation for lands, &e., taken 
by compulsion, it was proposed that only a fair 
market value should be paid, without that addition 
of from 10 to 20 per cent, which valuers had been 
accustomed to give in railway and similar cases. 
As to providing accommodation for working 
people who might be turned out of their habi¬ 
tations, the local authority should obtain land, 
on which he believed there would generally be 


private capitalists ready to build on the requisite 
conditions ; but in case of any failure in that re¬ 
spect, power would be given to the local authority 
to borrow money for the purpose from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. In conclusion, the 
bon. metuher said this was not a sensational or 
magnificent Act. It was intended to remedy evils 
which had grown up through generations, and Ite 
working would l»e slow and silent. Ratepayers 
might first look upon it simply us another source 
of expenditure, but In the end they would he amply 
recouped. He asked the House to accept this 
measure as a means of raising and improving an 
almost degraded class, who would otherwise per- 
petuats sickness and disease, and to carry one ray 
of hope into the haunts of misery and death, into 
the courts and alleys where there was a darkness 
which was not only seen but felt in mind, body, and 
soul. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Kay 
Shnttleworth hoped that, if the action of the 
local authorities was to depend so much on 
the medical officers, the latter would be 
placed in a more independent position ; and 
Sir Sydney Waterlow, who has exerted him¬ 
self much in the matter of industrial dwel¬ 
lings in London, pointed out that there must 
be some external power beyond the medical 
officers to stimulate unwilling authorities. 
There were suggestions also made by other 
speakers, Mr. Waddy suggesting that every 
separate family should have means for clean¬ 
liness and decency, for without such means 
he thought the bill would be singularly in¬ 
complete. It is probable that the bill will 
be further amended in committee, and it is 
not too late to move that it should be ex¬ 
tended to this country. 


THE STATE OF THE STREETS. 

The dirty state of the streets of Dnblin is a 
chronic subject and an evil which we have 
dilated upon hundreds of times. Mr. Alfred 
MacDermott, of Fitzwilliam-square, thus 
writes upon the matter, bnt as far as the 
Corporation of Dublin is concerned, his and 
similar complaints are likely to be met with 
the deaf ear :—“ The mud and refuse often 
flung off passing carts have not been re¬ 
moved from Fitz william-square for weeks 
past. It is occasionally swept from one side 
of the street to the other, and left there, the 
next passing cart to a great extent reversing 
the process. My children are sometimes 
unable to reach the gate of the square with¬ 
out being covered to the ankles in mnd, ac- 
cumnlated by the Corporation before the 
gate. The amount of taxes collected by the 
Corporation from ihe sixty-nine houses round 
the square amounts to over £8,000 a-year, 
for which we do not even get the square 
cleaned. Look at page 1413 of ‘ Thom’s 
Directory ’ and you will see the formidable 
array of city officers kept by the Corporation, 
and paid for by the citizens—-City Engineer, 
City Architect, Secretary of Drainage Com¬ 
mittee, Assistant Secretary of do, Mace 
Bearer, Officer of Commons (whatever that 
means), and so forth, to the end of the page; 
but Thom does not state which (if any) of 
these officers is responsible for seeing to the 
removal of filth from the streets. The 
citizens have the remedy in their own hands 
if they would only bestir themselves. Let 
them in the first instance insist on the dis¬ 
charge of present incapable officers, and the 
appointment of competent men in their 
places—men who will not think that by long 
tenure they have established an indefeasible 
right to the salary of their office without 
discharge of the duties supposed to be 
attached to it. If this be done the term 
* dirty Dublin ’ may become a recollection of 
the past and not a filthy reality of the pre¬ 
sent, inseparably associated with our much- 
respected Corporation.” 

Very temperate and excellent advice for 
“ our much-respected Corporation ? ” In¬ 
stead, however, of reducing some of their 
incompetent staff, we hear there is talk of 
again appointing the recently-snspended 
Main Drainage staff to enable them to put 
in another long term of doing nothing. The 
trees in Sackville-street, too, need a keeper. 
Who’s in for the office ? 
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LOA.NS FOR PUBLIC WORKS. 

In introduciiig a bill for the consolidation 
and amendment of the Public Works Loan 
Acts, the Chancellor of the Exchequer as- 
Bured the House that the Government had 
not lost sight of the important question of 
local taxation, though it had never been their 
intention, as some seemed to suppose, to 
introduce any large general measure for the 
reconstruction of local administrative bodies. 
They did not sympathise with the doctrine 
of the late Government that nothing could 
be done in the matter of local taxation until 
the whole system of local administration had 
been recast. To bring forward a great 
Bcheme of that kind might cause sensation 
and gain them credit for ingenuity, but it 
would hinder rather than further the object 
they had in view. They were conscious of 
the need for local reforms, and did not aban¬ 
don the hope of accomplishing them; but 
they believed such a result would be best 
achieved by gradually amending the existing 
system and removing its defects. One im¬ 
portant means of bringing about the object 
in view would be the introduction of some¬ 
thing in the nature of an annual local budget, 
which would have the effect of especially cal¬ 
ling the attention of the country to the ad¬ 
ministration of local finances, of which at 
present so little public notice was taken. 
Returns would shortly be issued which he 
believed would show the present amount of 
local indebtedness to be about ^£72,000,000, 
and that it was increasing at the rate of 
jB 3.000,000 a-year, with comparatively little 
control on the part of anybody. The Govern¬ 
ment wished to devise some scheme by which 
the attention of Parliament would be directed 
to local income, expenditure, and indebted¬ 
ness, and, important as the subject was now, 
it was becoming more and more important. 
Estimates of the suras likely to be required 
in the course of the year for public works 
would be laid before the House at the com¬ 
mencement of every session, when at the 
same time Parliament would be asked to 
authorise the expenditure of the money, and 
be afforded information as to what had been 
done with the money granted in the previous 
year. Amendment of the Acts was required 
BO that timely notice might be given to the 
Treasury of loans approved by the Commis- 
Bioners, for putting an end to a system of 
unexhausted credit, and for consolidating, 
as far as possible, the different loans, for the 
granting of which regulations would be laid 
down. He might mention that under the 
Bvstem J07O,OOO,OOO had been advanced, and 
of that amount Government had received 
back, or had owing to them, .£67.000,000, so 
that, contrary to an impression abroad, their 
operations had been far from satisfactory in 
a financial sense. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Dublin Tramways Company. —The last 
half-yearly report of this company, ending on the 
31 st of December, shows tiiat the arose receipts 
from all sources amount to £32,904 10s. 5d. Out 
of the sum ot £9,362 Os. 9d. available for division, 
ills proposed to appropriate the sum of £8,100 to 
a dividend, at the rate of 7 per cent, per annum, 
free of income tax, heina six shiliings and nine- 
pence per share, and to carry an amount of £1,299 
to the reserve fund, the balance of £62 Os. 9d. 
beina carrieil forward to next account. The work- 
ina stock of the company on the 1st January, was 
70 cars, 9 omnibuses, and 444 horses. 

JtcciDBNT. —An accident occurred on Wednes¬ 
day momina at the new buildings in course of erec¬ 
tion at Ciongowes Wood College. About half-past 
eight, while four men were at work on a scaffolding 
the fastenings suddenly gave way, and they were 
thrown to the earth from a considerable height 
Surgical assistance was soon at hand, and one of 
the men, named Joseph Smith, was found to have 
sustained injures of a serious nature, including 
several scalp wounds, a compound fracture of the 
right leg, and a severe injury to the right band. 
The others were more or less seriously injured. 

Thb Statb of thb Blackstaff, Bblfast.— 

A number of the leading medical men of Belfast have 


signed a memorial which has been forwarded to the 
Local Government Board of Ireland regarding the 
Blackstaff and Pound rivers. The memorialists 
state that these streams have been for a long time 
foul and open sewers, and that the town council 
have not only failed to protect them from pollution 
hy others, but that they themselves have actively 
conveyed part of the town sewage into them. It 
is now some years since we pointed out the foul 
stats of the Blackstaff, and from time to time we 
reverted to the subject. 

Chantrey’s Bequbst.— Sir Francis Grant, 
president of the Royal Academy, Viscount Hur. 
dinge, and Mr. Henry William Eaton, M.P., have 
l>een appointed trustees to carry out the wishes of 
the late Sir Francis Chanlrey, who bequeathed a 
sum of money, amounting to about £100,000, fur 
purchase of pictures and works of art for the 
nation. 

London Water.— Dr. Frankland, reporting 
on the water supply of the metropolis during Janu¬ 
ary, sUies that the Chelsea, Grand Junction, 
Southwark,and Lamheth Companies again furnished 
Thames flood water of** very had quality,” and far 
inferior to that delivered hy the West Middlesex 
Company. The East London Company’s water, 
derived partly from the Lea and partly from the 
Thames, as regards ** dissolved organic impurity,” 
was no better than the Thames flood water. The 
New River Company’s water was inferior to that 
supplied in December, but was much superior to 
any river water of the other companies. Tiit 
samples of tlie Chelsea, Southwark, and Lamheth 
Companies’ waters were somewhat turbid from im¬ 
perfect filtration, and the suspended matter in each 
case contained moving organisms, ** whilst con¬ 
siderable quantities of the mycelium of a fungus 
were found in the Chelsea and Southwark waters.” 
The Kent Company’s water, from deep wells in the 
chalk, was uniformly bright and palatable. 

Foley's Statue op the Prince Consort.— 
This colossal statue for tiie Hyde Park Memorial— 
the crowning feature of the whole design, and the 
last remailline portion of the work—will be cast in 
liroiize in a few days. It is to be gilt; and as this 
will necessitate further working in chasing and 
fitting, It will prolmbiy not be ready to put upon its 
vacant pedestal until sometime in the coming sum¬ 
mer. The Prince Consort Is represented In his 
robes as Knight of the Garter. 

The Signal Light at Westminster.— -The 
gas signal light on the clock tower of the Houses 
of Pariiament, the patent of Mr. Wigham, of the 
firm of Edinundson and < o., Capel-street,, is to be 
exhibited during the present session in the same 
position as previously until after Easter, when the 
existing lantern, which was never intended to be 
permanent, will be removed, and the light shown at 
an elevation 30 ft. higher. The lantern containing 
it will be protruded from the tower every night and 
witlidrawn after the light is extinguished, so that 
during the day it will be invisible. 

Rbmakkablb Instance of Longbyity.— 
An old woman died within about a mile of the 
famous Douen Rock, parish of Termon, lately, at 
the advanced age of 112 years. It is generally 
believed tiiat the woman, whose name was Grace 
Deeney, was the oldest person in Ireland. She had 
been supported for the last thirty years by an only 
daughter. On Thursday, last, at the Wexford Union 
Workhouse, a woman named Mary Prender died, 
aged 111 years. It api>ears her faculties were per¬ 
fect until she breathed her last. 

The west wing of tlie Town Hall, Waterford, is 
to be converted into a llieatre. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. j 

Aoriccltttbal DwklliN'.s.— a bill is introduced by Mr. Bmen ! 
“for the improvement of the dwellings of agricultursl 
labourers in Ireland " There are other notices of metioiis 
on Irish questiomi, but we fear tliey are fated to be beard of 
again only at tlie tail of the session in Uie ” Massacre of 
the Innocents.” j 

A Mason. —Oblique bridges came into general use on the in- i 
tmductinn of the railway system, but the principle of the | 
oblique arch is as old as Euclid. See Wat>on Buck’s trea¬ 
tise thereon, with explanatory plates, wliioJi may be ordered 
through Lockwood and Co., London. Such a volume should 
be found upon tiie shelves of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

A Gas Consdmbr —The remedy is apparent, but It can only 
be accomplished by united action. The con.4umer of late 
years has been paying for little gas and a great amount of 
adulteration, it is not all gas tiiat the meter registers, even 
when tiie meclianiam is conx-ct 

Spec. —The lllnstrations in the perlodicel named are not new, 
tiie blocks have been used over and over again, or rather 
electrotypes of them. 

** Orimuino Monkt."— The custom is not general in Dublin 
of allowing carpenters about being “sacked" the last 
working hours of their last day, to grind their tools to fit 
them for fresh employment ^nie respectable employers, 
however, do grant the privilege to tlieir workmen, and It is 
right tliey should, as none of tliem lose in the lung run, but j 
are benefited when employing workmen anew, tu find that 
their bench tools are in proper working order. | 


Delta f Belfast).—We can only say that he calls himself an 
architect, and his name appeals in tlie “ Dlreetory'* as 
snch; but we know nothing about iiis work, though we do 
about his designs. 

Recbived —R. S.—J. 0.—Vlndex—S. and Son—A Carpenter 
—Gothic (not np'to the mark for illustration)—J. W. B. 
Edinburgh. 


Epps’s Cocoa. — Gratkpul and Comportino. — ** By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govem the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful appli¬ 
cation of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our bi eai^ust tables with a delicately fiavoured 
beverage which may save us many lieavy doctors’ bllla It 
is hy tiie judicious use of such artlries of diet that a consti¬ 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enough to r^st 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to atrack wiierever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal sliaft by keeping our¬ 
selves well fortified wltii pure blood and a properly nuurisbed 
Jrame’’— Civil Service Gasdte. 


NOTICE. 


It is to he distincthi undet stood that although 
we give place to letters of correspondents^ we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Correspondents should send their names and * 
addresses^ not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of tcorks in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should h$ 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabboi^ 
street, Dublin. 
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ILLU^RATION: 

NEW HIBERNIAN BANK, LETTERKENNY, 
COUNTY DONEGAL. 


BlIINTON*S TUsES. 

MINTON, HOLLINS, & CO. 

PATENT TILE WORKS, 


STDK K-DPON-TRBNT, 

ESTABLISHED by the laie HERBERT MINTON, and liit 
Nephew MICHAEL DAINTRY HOLLINS, now sole pro¬ 
prietor ; no ciiange lias ever occurred in conducting the 
business of this Establisliment. 

THE ORIGINAL PATENTS tor the Manufacture of En¬ 
caustic, Plain, and otiier Tiles, belonged exclmiveiy to, and 
were canned out by tills Firm. 

KXIIIRITION AWARDS. 

Loadon, 1851.—Council Modal. | Paris, 1867.—(}oId Medal. 

Puis, 1856.—Gold Medal. Moscow, 1878—Gold MedaL 

London, 1882.—First Class Modal | Vienna, 1878—Medal for Progseia 
Designs funiutlied free ou upjdicaiiuu, suitable for 
Pavements 

Wall Linings and Flowcr-boxea, 

Firepluees Ueartha, &e. 

^ All Tiles bearing the impression of ** MINTON H CO.,” or 
“MINTON HOLLINS, & CO.’’ are alone made by this Firm; 
and they have no connection with the House lately opened at 
Walbrook, London. 

LONDON HOUSE: MANCHESTER: 

MINTON & CO., 

60 Conduit street, 110 Klng-stieot. 

Regent-street, W. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

If ICHAEL D0L.\N, an experienced work- 

IfX roan, 16 years at Mikton and Co.’a. London, rapplloo 
and fixes Mixtoh’8 Tilrs, in all parts of Ireland, at Trad# 
Prices. 

Address. 66, LOWER MOUNT STREET, DUBLIN. 
Deiigiia and EsUmates on appUeatioB. 
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J^OXDON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

OEOBOE HOLKES & CO. 

Beg to inform Builders and the Public, that they are 
constantly supplied with a las^e Stock of 
HILTON, ANDERSON & CO.’S 
Heavy tested LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT, 
in Bags and Casks, which they are prepared to supply on 
tlie lowest terras. 

This Cement is lar^rely used in the Erection of CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS, for which, from its great strength, it is especi¬ 
ally adapted. 

OFFICE AND STORES, 

2 AND 3 HANOVER-QUAY, 

DUBLIN. 


THE IRISH LAW TIMES, 

1 AND SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

The only exclusively Legal Paper Publislted in Ireland. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Annual Subscription, SUs. Single copy, 9d. 

The Law Times, circulating amongst both branches of tlM 
Leaal Profession, and the Principal Commercial Men in the 
Country, affords an admirable medium for high class Adfci* 
tisements. 

O/ricB-63 UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBUK. 


MILVERTON OUARRIES, SKERRIES. 

THE Milverton Quarry Company are now 

I prepare<l to supply materials from the above celebrated 
Quarry on the most advantageous terms. 

SCANTLINGS, rougii or wrought, for Engineering or Ar¬ 
chitectural Works. RUBBLE STONE of the best description, 
lor Building or making Lime, can now be supplied in any 
quantity. LIME, Ac, can also be supplied. 

For prices, apply at 

OFFICE: W GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

1 MENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Churches.Conservatiiries,Entrance Hails, and Passages, with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 
Variousspecimensmay beseen at their Warerooms. 

II AND 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


DOOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

X CHINES.—These Machines are used upon the principal 
railways of Great Britain, and arc unrivulled fur accuracy. 
Specimens may be seen, and every information obtainedfron* 
U. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 

11 d 12, CORK HILL, DUBLIN. 


TTNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

U The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
by thiscompany, can be had at the price of the lowest in the 
markat,shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON, Agents for Ireland 
11 AND 12, CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


HANS HARFORD, BUILDING SURVEYOR 

58 South Richmond Street, Dublin. 

Building Works of every description Measured and Valncd 
in any part of Ireland. 

Estimates prepared on the shortest notice. 

Insurance claims for damage by Fire carefully made out 


Moderate Rates—Undoubted Security— 

Prompt Settlements. 

MPERIAL FIRE AND LIFE 

OFFICES, 40 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, 

PAULASKIN Agent. 

AGENT also to the 

NORWICH AND LONDON ACCIDENT 
AND PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, Ac. 


JAMES HOGAN & SONS, 

Master Plasterers^ Cement Workers 4*c., 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place, Dnblio, 

Wndertaku all manner of Building Work in Town or Country. 


THOMAS H. DENNANY, 

^onunrmtal lUiilirtr ^ ^tulptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter^ 

PROSPECT STONE & MARBLE WORKS, 

DUBlalW. 

Tomb$f Monuments, Fonts, Tablets, UeadsUmes, ^c. 


Momunents, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Moral Tablets, 

In the greatest Variety, and the most extensive Stock ia 
Ireland ore at 

FITZPATRICK A ROIilitlY’ii, 

QLASNEVIN 


HONSELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBER, SLATE, STONE, TILE, AND CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 

«7 to 73, TOWNSKND-STREET, DUBLIN. 


IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, 

i BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, &c. 

MBAstcRiNG Books .. .. ls.6d.&28. each 

Improved Selk-measuring, do. 2 s . „ 

Architects'Certificate Books .. .. 6s.6d. „ 

(Improved form.) 

Ckrtificatk Books for Additional Works 4a6d. „ 
Superior Tracing Paper, 4a 6d. and 6s. 6d. per quire. 

The Alkaline, do. .6a „ 

Best Tracing Linen, in 24 yd. roils—18 in., 16s.; 30 in. 

27s.; 36 in., 80s.; 48 in., 89s. 
Bbst Double Elephant Drawing .. llaOd.per quirt 
(Free from line marks.) 

Capital D. Elephant C ART!: IDG K .. 6s.6d. „ 

(A cheap paper for Details.) 

** Continuous ” Drawing Cartridge, in 60 yd rolls, 64 
in. wide. SOs. per roll 

The New Translucid Alkaline Tracing Paper, for 
extreme Transparency and Strength, excels ail 
othcra. Price Ss. per quire. 

All the above constantly in stock, and warranted first-rate 
value. Terms Cash Samples on application. [48 

THOMAS EDMONDSON, 11 Dame^treet, Dublin. 


0AN6.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

and upwards, on personal security, at 6 per cent, per 
annum Interest, repayable in one to seven years. No com¬ 
mission charged. Apply to Messrs. Bkvan, No. 10 Lincoln's- 
Inn-Kields, London, W.C. N.B.—Interest is payable half- 
yearly, and is not required in advance. 


DNCAUSTIC, Geometrical, and Knamelled 

I-i Tiles for Churches, Public Buildings, Vestibules, Porches, 
&c ; also every de>cription of Mi^olica and Glazed Tiles in 
various colours fur Ecclesiusticol Decorations, Hearths and 
Fire-Phiccs, Flower B«)xcs, Dairy and Luvuiory Walls, ike. 
Competent workmen sent to all parts of the Kingdom. De¬ 
signs and patterns supplied free of charge on uppliciition. 

Brooks, Thomas A Co., Sackville-place, Dublin. 


IfOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

lU NO BAD SMELLS. MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGH r COMMODES. GREAT BOON TO COTTAGERS. 

VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FI VERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectually remedies evils arising from 
common cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
offensive smeil consequent on tiie use of the ordinary commods 
in bedrooms, hospital wards, <frc. 

It is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deoda* 
rising Agent; a given qunntity of Dry Eartli destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and otiierdia- 
comforts. The practical application of tliis power has beea 
successfully carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority over the Water System in de¬ 
stroying all smell, the Earth system is more economical, both 
ill its first costand Its after-working, there being noexpensiT# 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and tlie product bebog 
a manure uf value to hirmers and gardeners The supply of 
the Eurtii and its removal are attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of ashes for 
•rdinary fires of a dwelling-house 

This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Closets. 

Prospectuses and full information may be obtained attho 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9. UPPER ABBEY-STREET. 

(Near Capel-street.) 


CHIMNSY A4D PIER GLASSES. 

A n extensive stock in all the new designs, 

with finest French and BRiriSH Platrs. 

BROOKS, THOMAS & GO., 

LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

SACKVILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


C SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIKCES of the Fineat 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CHESTS, and every descrip¬ 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WORK exculed in Marble. 

72 BLESSINGTON STREET, late of Ormond Quay. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

specially suited for Coach Building and House Decorative purposes, ** and for wltich we are Sole Agents for Irdand;'* 

Also a Supply of Ciround and Ury Colours, Brushes, Ac., 

of best quality, for which wc solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEA.im dlilJD COEOSIE MMEES, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Estabushbu A.D. 1700. 



CO., 


CHARLES FRANCIS, SON, AND 

CKMENT MANUFACTURERS, 

West Medina Mills, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY YEARS. 

PORTE..%m’U CEIIIK:%T, according to the Board of Works* Test 
“ Brand Vectis,” (or improved Homan) Cement. Both the above 

Cements have been largely used by the Home and nearly every ForeigiiGovernment. 

Dublin Depot-15 TALBOT-PLACE. 

A. J. ALDRICH, Agent. 


Bronzr Mf.dal,! 
London, 1861. } 


( Gold Medal, 
I lUvRK, 1868. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTOKS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS. SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USE FOR TWENTY YEARS, Fu..*— 


DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING DEAL. PINE, &c., 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 


T he superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

by the marked preference shown for them by Arcliitects and otiiers interested In decorations to which they are appli¬ 
cable. They are Manufactured and Sold by 

F. S IV 1 M B F B M. 

12, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E, 

Where Specimens, Prices, and Testimonials from Eminent Architects can be had on Application, or Post Free. 

These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOYD & GOODWIN, 6, Menion- 
rew, Dublin and MESSRS. DOBBIN ft CO., 45 & 47 North-stcet, Belfast, where also specimens may beseen. 


monumental Stone and Marble Works, 

177 & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARMON 

Has ahoays on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, ^c. Also Altars, Reredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimney pieces. Table Tops, and 
every d^cription of Stotie and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most reasonable terms. 

N.B. — C. W. H. begs to inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premises, he will undertake all kinds o/Masonry, Architectural StOUC 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours. 

DESIGNS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 
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The Literature of Gothic Architecture 
in Ireland.* 

the **Transactions*’ of the 
SaT Royal Irish Academy, 1789, there 
is a paper by the Rev. Matthew 
Young, afterw&rds Bishop of Clon- 
fert (previously alluded to), en- 
titled “The Origin and Theory 
of the Gothic Arch.** This paper 
has its value as a contribution to 
7 the history of Gothic Architecture 
in this country, not on account of 
its literary merits, but for the mathematical 
ability of the writer, who illustrates the pro¬ 
perties of the Gothic areh. His paper is 
accompanied with diagrams, by which he 
shows the relative strength of the pointed 
arch as compared with circular and elliptic 
arches, when in a state of perfect equilibrium, 
and a determination of the aberration from a 
true balance, which is generated by the 
horizontal termination of the solid building 
erected upon it. He says the equilibration 
of arches may be ascertained by considering 
the voussoirs or arch stones as so many 
wedges urged by the incumbent weight, and 
endeavouring to split the arch. The force, 
therefore, of a voussoir depending on the 
magnitude of the vertical angle, the impel¬ 
ling force, and the resistance to be overcome, 
is, on the first account, directly as the radius 
of curvature of the arch at that point; on the 
second, as the square of the sine of the angle 
formed by the tangent to the curve at the 
given point with a vertical line ; and on the 
third as the sine of the same angle. He pro¬ 
ceeds to illustrate the properties and strength 
of one arch as compared with the other— 
circular-Gothic, elliptic-Gothic, or depressed 
or Tudor arch. In speaking of the defect of 
the equilibrium in the Gothic arch, he says 
it is less than in the semicircle; and, when 
the height of the building is given, the 
higher the arch the more it approaches a 
perfect balance. Hence, he concludes, the 
Gothic arch was well adapted to the reli¬ 
gious buildings of the middle ages, when the 
roof was to be raised to an extraordinary 
height; but when a very high building is to 
be erected on a Gothic arch, the quantity of 
matter over the vertex must be lightened 
with windows or other perforations, as was 
nsual in such buildings. He concludes, also, 
that an elliptic arch, whose tranverse axis is 
perpendicular to the horizon, is to bo pre¬ 
ferred to the Gothic arch for strength, 
because its strength exceeds that of a Gothic 
arch of equal span and altitudo when both 
are in a state of equilibration, and a given 
altitude of building raised upon it, and ter¬ 
minated by a horizontal line, produces a less 
aberration from a perfect balance of the parts. 
For the same reasons, he says the Gothic 
arch, when carried up to a sufficient height, 
is to be preferred to one semicircular. 

Our countryman, the Rev. Matthew Young, 
appears to be in advance of his day in his 
analysis of the properties of the Gothic with 
the older forms of arches, and his paper is 

■ See ant€, p. 29. | 


worthy of study and comparison with the 
works of our more modem writers on the 
science of construction and building. The 
first portion of his paper, wherein he deals 
with the opinions respecting the origin of 
Gothic Architecture, need not be dilated 
upon. The Saxon, Norman, and Gothic 
styles are compared, and from the compari¬ 
son it is concluded that the Saxon bears some 
similitude, as it were, to the Tuscan Order, 
the Norman to the Doric and Ionic, and the 
Gothic to the Corinthian and Gothic; and 
then he goes on to discuss the free opinions 
existing in his time and the origin of the 
pointed style. After discussing these, he 
comes to the conclusion that it seeemed 
fruitless to inquire into the specific accident 
that gave birth to the pointed arch:—“ Our 
speculations may be entertaining on the 
possible causes which gave rise to it, but we 
can be said to reason only when we direct 
our inquiries into the actual properties of 
the arch, which might have recommended it 
after the fashion of such an arch had been 
conceived.** Hence followed the mathe¬ 
matical deductions of Dr. Young. 

In the “ Transactions ** of the Royal Irish 
Academy of the same year, there is a paper 
by Mr. William Beauford, entitled “ A Me¬ 
moir respecting the Antiquities of the Church 
of Eillossy, in the County Kildare, with some 
Conjectures on the Origin of the Ancient 
Irish Churches.*’ We will give some of the 
views entertained by Mr. Beauford in illus¬ 
tration of architectural thought in the last 
century on our ecclesiastical architecture. 
Comparing the Irish with the Saxon 
churches, he said our ancient native churches 
had also crypts to their stone churches, but 
these, unlike the Saxon, were not under but 
upper, crofts situated in the roofs between 
the circular stone ceiling and the stone 
pediment roof, as in the churches of Glenda- 
lough and Cashel, agreeable to the custom of 
the Messerabic Christians, who still use 
these apartments as choirs. On this ac¬ 
count, he said, the roofs of the Irish churches 
were raised remarkably high, and gave them 
a different appearance from those of the 
Saxon. The insulated tower he points out 
as another distinguishing feature between 
the Saxon and the Irish architecture, which 
the Anglo-Saxon did not appear to have used 
“ any more than the Italians, at least very 
sparingly ; ’* but numbers, he says, are to be 
found near the old Greek churches in the 
East, which the Moslems adopted as minarets 
to their temples, and watch towers to their 
fortresses, as appears, he states, from several 
remaining on the Ebro and in other parts of 
Spain. 

Mr. Beauford says the Irish do not appear 
to have adopted this species of architecture, 
or to have built with lime and stone until 
[before or after] the 9th century. From the 
beginning of the 11th, stone-roofed cryptic 
churches and round towers became common 
in Ireland, and this style continued till the 
introduction of the Norman and Gothic in 
the beginning of the 12th century, when it 
was discontinued. It will be sufficient for 
us to say at this point that Mr. Beauford’s 
opinions are strangely at variance with the 
opinions of writers on Gothic Architecture 
at the present day, both in Ireland and 
England. In the “ Anthologia Hibemica,** 
1793, Mr. Beauford elaborated his former 
views in some articles entitled “ History and 
Progress of Architecture in Ireland,** from 
the earliest times. In these papers he treated 


of the civil, military, and ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture of this country. Speaking of the 
stone-roofed Irish churches in his article in 
the “ Anthologia,** Mr. Beauford held that 
they have more resemblance to the Grecian 
than to the Italian style, and he is inclined 
to think that they owe their origin to the 
former rather than to the latter. The irrup¬ 
tions, he says, of the Saracens into Greece 
obliged numbers of the clergy and men of 
letters to retire into foreign countries; 
several arrived in Britain and some in Ire¬ 
land. “ We find Dobdan, a Greek, following 
Virgil, an Irish bishop, to the Holy Land; 
and, during the eighth century, several other 
Greeks and Orientals resided in this island, 
especially on their expulsion from Rome.** 

Mr. Beauford’s authorities for these state¬ 
ments are very weak ones—Ledwich’s 
‘‘ Irish Antiquities” and Godwin’s “ English 
Bishops.” By those learned foreigners al¬ 
luded to, Mr. Beauford thinks there can be 
little doubt of the lower Grecian architecture 
being introduced into Ireland during the 
9th and 10th centuries, which, in process of 
time, became general throughout this island. 
He points to Cormac’s Chapel, Glendalough, 
Monaincha, the round tower of Kenith, Co. 
of Cork, and the Oratory at Malachy as 
specimens of this style, ranging from 901 
to 1140. These edifices, continues Mr. Beau- 
ford, though neither so large nor elegant as 
those on the Continent, are evidently of the 
same origin, and from which period stone- 
roofed churches and round towers were the 
reigning taste in this island to the close of 
the middle ages, when they gave place to the 
Gothic. It is not necessary to foUow Mr. 
Beauford in detail in his argument respecting 
our early churches or our later ones. In his 
opinion, the Gothic style was introduced into 
Britain from the Continent during the 11th 
and 12th centuries by the Norman clergy, 
and about the same period by the Danes into 
Ireland. His authorities for these state¬ 
ments are not of much account—Grose’s 
“ Antiquities,” Henry’s “ History of Britain,” 
and Godwin’s “ English Bishops.” The 
Danes were rather the destroyers of Irish 
ecclesiastical structures than the builders. 
The building of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, 
has been ascribed by more than one Irish his¬ 
torian and writer to the Danes, 938. The 
pointed arches of this remnant of our early 
architecture are, as Mr. Bell remarks, rather 
incidental than direct ones, or, to speak in 
plainer language, “they may be termed 
blind arches, being formed by the groined 
springers next the side walls, which join each 
other at the top of the arched roof of this 
chapel.” 

Further on, in another section of his book, 
Mr. Bell thus describes the character of the 
arched work of St. Mary’s Abbey;—“ This 
vaulted chapel measures 47 ft. in length 
from the eastern wall to the western, and in 
breadth 23 ft. 31 in. The compass roof 
forms a circular arch divided into four com¬ 
partments by parallel arches, supported by 
pilasters or columns. Each of these com¬ 
partments are subdivided by cross arches, 
the groins of which spring from shafts, and 
intersect each other in the centre of the 
ceiling. Another set of springers, supported 
by the same columns, form with their antago¬ 
nistic springers a well-proportioned range of 
pointed arches against each side wall.” 

In reference to the opinion of Mr. 
Barry, the great painter, on the origin of 
Gothic architecture, to which Mr. Bell seema 
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to sabscribe, and in allasion to Mary’s Abbey 
being the work of the Danes, there is a note 
at the end of Mr. Bell’s book to the following 
effect:—“ The opinion of Mr. Barry in the 
former of these notes seems at variance with 
the supposition in the latter, that the 
northern Danes coaid be the depositories or 
inventors of the pointed arch ; but the Danes 
and their countrymen, the Normans, when 
they obtained settlements in various coun¬ 
tries, soon acquired civilisation and taste for 
the architecture of those places. When this 
change in their manners was once accom- 
plished, their maritime and commercial 
habits, and moving about from place to place, 
afforded these people many opportunities of 
viewing or imitating the edifices of different 
countries, and no doubt occasionally improv¬ 
ing upon them.” 

Whatever the Danes, as a remnant of that 
race, may have done when converted to Chris¬ 
tianity or became absorbed in the native popu¬ 
lation after their final discomfiture in 1014, is 
not the question. It is clear, on the other 
hand, from our annals that while they partly 
ruled in this island and ravaged/ they were 
not a building race, but a vandal and plunder¬ 
ing one, and that Gothic Architecture in 
Ii eland, even in its earliest stages, owes 
nothing to them but spoliation. 

In another paper we will take note of the 
opinions of some other native writers in 
illustration of our subject, and among them 
of the celebrated James Gandon the archi¬ 
tect. 


SANITARY SERVICES AND 
SANITARY HONOURS. 

A Govebnment is at present in office pledged 
to the passing of sanitary measures. They 
have certainly, as far as we can see yet, con¬ 
sidering the short time they are in office, 
shown an earnestness on behalf, and in the 
interest of, the working classes and the 
public health. The Home Secretary’s (Mr. 
Cross) bill is a step in the right direction, 
though it would be a pity to see it passed in' 
the shape in which it was brought before the 
house, for with some obvious emendations it 
could be made a most valuable measure, 
while without these its utility would be 
greatly lessened. 

The Government has it in its power to be¬ 
come a popular one by dealing with sanitary 
and educational questions, and it is much in 
its favour that it has succeeded to power at 
a time when the questions of public health 
and sanitary administration were ripe to its 
hands. The pens and tongues of social and 
sanitary reformers for several years in the 
professional press and at yearly congresses 
have ventilated the question, and it must be 
a matter of satisfaction to those workers in 
the interest of the public health that their 
long and earnest advocacy is at lasb bearing 
good fruit. Apropos to the subject under 
notice, Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C.B., a dis¬ 
tinguished Englishman, and more, has ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the editor of the Builder 
(Mr. George Godwin), which we shall offer 
no apology for reproducing hero:— 

** Sir,—The editor of the Builder must look 
on the present movement in Parliament to 
legislate for house improvement with some 
degree of pride—I was about to write with 
* satisfaction*—and I have no doubt but that 
you are satisfied and gratified that improved 
legislation should at length have come about 
after the years of labour you have devoted 
to the cause. The articles in the Builder first 
directed the attention of the late Prince Con¬ 


sort to the subject, the model cottages of the 
Exhibition of 1851 having been one result. 
Since this date the Builder has not ceased, 
in season and out of season, to reiterate the 
cry of improved dweUings for the working 
classes as the first step in true sanitary pro¬ 
gress. I, as a sanitarian, and a reader of the 
Builder for the last 80 years, know and appre¬ 
ciate your untiring labours, and I ask that 
you wiU permit me to say so in the pages of 
the Builder. A list of your separate publi¬ 
cations (including * A Glance at the Homes 
of Thousands,’ ‘Town Swamps and Social 
Bridges,* ‘Another Blow for Life,’ ‘Over¬ 
crowding in London,’ ‘ Address on Health’ 
at the Leeds Congress) and your articles 
would make a tolerably full catalogue, and I 
trust some day to see your writings on 
the subject of house improvement in a 
collected form. We decorate soldiers, 
sailors, statesmen, and lawyers, and now 
and then distinguished doctors and archi¬ 
tects. Yon, in my opinion, have earned dis¬ 
tinction in the three-fold capacity of archi¬ 
tect, editor, and author, and I, with the pro¬ 
fession generally, will feel proud, at no 
distant date I hope, to salute the editor of 
the Builder with some addition to his name.” 

For ourselves on this side of the Channel* 
we can heartily endorse the utterances of 
Mr. Rawlinson, and would be glad to see 
Mr. Godwin receiving his well-earned dis¬ 
tinction. We only wish that others as 
honestly as Mr. Rawlinson would boldly 
acknowledge the public indebtedness to Mr. 
Godwin. In our character of professional 
journalists, or as citizens apart, we have ever 
acted up to the principle of giving to C*esar 
what belongs to Csesar, and we could never 
be a party to ignoring the legitimate claims 
of a professional friend or enemy. There is, 
however, no enemy in the present case, but 
a man who has deserved weU of all classes in 
all parts of her Majesty’s empire. We have 
no hesitation in saying that it is chiefly 
owing to the labours of the Builder^ now ex¬ 
tending over a quarter of a century, that we 
owe the advanced state of sanitary legisla¬ 
tion and the improvement of workmen’s 
dwellings. Long before a London news¬ 
paper devoted a paragraph to the subject, 
the Builder was working earnestly in the 
interest of social and sanitary reform. Every 
week districts in London or in the country 
were visited. East or west of London the 
dwellings of the working poor were entered 
by the conductor of the Builder iu his sani¬ 
tary mission; the plague spots sketched and 
described; crime and pauperism were pour, 
trayed; and means for the improvement of 
the masses pointed out. We have ourselves 
traversed not a little of the highways and 
byways of the three kingdoms, and we can 
estimate the difficult and dangerous nature 
of the work that was undertaken and accom¬ 
plished. 

As a sanitary pioneer, Mr. Godwin lives as 
one of the first, if not the very first. 
Judging him by the amount of work he has 
done (a portion only of which has been 
noticed by Mr. Rawlinson) he deserves not 
only a mark of distinction at the hands of 
her Majesty’s Government, but a public tes¬ 
timonial at the hands of the British people. 


WASTE LAND RECLAMATION. 

The subject that we started and amply dis¬ 
cussed is growing in importance every day. 
Believing in its soundness and the great 
benefits which must accrue to this country 
by the reclamation of bog, slob, tidal, and 
foreshore waste, we can a&rd to wait with¬ 
out a misgiving that our views can be proved 
fallacious. While waiting for the growth of 
public opinion upon the subject, we intend to 


work at the same time on its behalf. It be¬ 
comes us at the same time to take note of 
any controversy upon the subject. 

Mr. Clive, M.P., who is a large proprietor 
in the west of Ireland, having 40,000 acres 
in Erris, is reported to have stated, in answ'er 
to some remarks of Mr. O’Connor Power, 
M.P., that it was mere fine declamation to 
say that the waste lands could be reclaimed 
by the people, and that the work required 
capital, time, and labour. Of course it 
does; but that is no disproof that the work 
can be done by and for the people by the aid 
of advances, or by other means which wo 
have already pointed out. Mr. Clive refers 
to his own case, by stating that his endea¬ 
vours to reclaim cost him from J015 to ^20 
per acre. Mr. Brett, the county surveyor of 
Wicklow, who is well acquainted with the 
counties of Mayo and Waterford, having 
been officially employed in both, has re¬ 
plied to Mr. Clive’s statements. His views 
are similar to those he expressed in a 
report forwarded in 1838 to the Board of 
Works, supplementary to Mr. Nimmo’s in 
1822. 

Mr. Brett is strongly of opinion that 
“ under careful arrangement and judicious 
management, reclamation by the people is 
not only practicable, but is the only safe and 
economic mode by which it can be made re¬ 
munerative and a source of wealth” to the 
community at large. Reclamation by the 
State, by companies, or by proprietors on a 
large sc^e, be thinks inapplicable, but that 
reclamation by the oocupiers, under proper 
control, and with reasonable assistance, 
can be made a source of undoubted profit to 
the proprietors and occupiers of the soil.” 
Mr. Brett says that the sum paid by Mr. 
Clive is too high, and that the average cost 
should be j£10 to .£12, and the owners and 
occupiers in Mr. Clive’s district had recla¬ 
mations made for that sum, adding that Mr. 
Clive's expenditure has been limited to about 
500 acres of reclaimed laud and 1,000 acres 
of improved land. 

Mr. Brett holds that “ with facilities for 
parcelling out the lands suitable and properly 
circumstanced for reclamation, with suffi¬ 
cient tenures, and reasonable aid in the 
shape of advances properly secured, an ex¬ 
tent of improvement could be effected, and 
a degree of prosperity to the country 
secured beyond what persons who are not 
thoroughly acquainted with the country 
could imagine.” 

In a rejoinder, Mr. Clive says that the in¬ 
stances of reclamation by adjoining pro¬ 
prietors and occupiers pointed out by Mr. 
Brett were upon a very smaU scale, and as 
the influence of the lan^ords has been taken 
away by the legislation of Mr. Gladstone, 
there is no guarantee for that proper control 
and management which Mr. Brett admits to 
be necessary. It is further inferred by Mr. 
Clive that before reclamation could be effec¬ 
tively carried out in bog lands there must be 
arterial drainage, and the original drains 
will have to be deepened from time to time 
as the bog subsides, and this would involve 
expenditure. 

Considering the enormous quantity of 
waste lands of all kinds there is in this 
island, pointed out in former articles, con¬ 
nected with our bogs, mountains, lakes, and 
foreshores, the latter belonging to, or claimed 
by, the Crown, an earnest movement to¬ 
wards their reclamation would meet with 
popular favour, and by whatever means 
carried out would directly tend to the benefit 
of this country. Mr. Brett is of opinion that 
the occupiers are the proper persons to do 
the work, but we see no difficulty in the way 
of the Government assisting owners, occu¬ 
piers, or public bodies in carrying out the 
work by adopting the usual means for the 
repayment of advances. The Board of 
Works could be empowered to materially 
assist in the work of general reclamation, as 
they would have the power in their own 
hands to exact proper conditions. Advances 
for works of inland drainage, agricultural 
dwellings, and other works of improvement 
have been punctually paid in Ireland. We 
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are not adverse to seeing public companies, 
English or Irish, formed for carrying out 
works of reclamation, or a Governmental ar¬ 
rangement by act with seaport corporations, 
by which the slob lands of our foreshores 
could be parcelled out and reclaimed, and 
sold in lots for further improvement by the 
purchasers. 


THE GAS QUESTION. 

We foretold long since what might be ex¬ 
pected from the present composition of the 
Gas directory of Dublin, and the wire-pullers 
in the Dublin Corporation. A gross mono¬ 
poly exists at present, and is likely to exist, 
if the ratepayers and consumers do not unite 
and act in concert. An organisation for the 
embodiment of the public voice is needed, so 
that a public investigation may take place 
into all matters connected with the gas 
supply, and the supervision of the same. 
The consumer is a victim to extortion, for 
he is at present charged for gas which he 
really does not consume. Mind, we are ex¬ 
plicit in our statements. Illuminating power 
IS one thing,. but a boniL fide and actual 
supply of gas is another, and the latter the 
citizens are not getting. The tricks played 
by the gas companies in the sister kingdom 
have been discovered and exposed, but the 
Dublin company are determined to try the 
patience of the consumers to its extreme 
limits. Dividends are needed, and dividends 
there will be, and the upright directory wiU 
not be despoiled of their usual grant. The 
whole arrangements and mechanism con¬ 
nected with the gas supply of the city would 
not bear scrutiny; and if the Gas Company 
wills it, they have it in their power to render 
the supply still more unsatisfactory while 
satisfying the public on the score of illumi¬ 
nating power. We suppose our traders know 
what doctored articles are. They don’t sell 
gas ; if they did they would know the tricks 
of that trade. Let them set to learn a little 
about it now, as the shoe is pinching them 
severely, and, with a united action, the case 
can be settled in one of our law courts. The 
gas officials are as amenable to justice as 
offenders against the sanitary laws. We 
would direct the attention of our readers and 
gas consumers in general to the excellent 
letter of Mr. Kirby in our present issue. 


ART CULTURE IN DUBLIN. 

The report of the Head Master of the 
Dublin School of Art, and the summ^ of 
the proceedings at the annual distribution of 
prizes to the students, which we print else¬ 
where, afford cheering evidence of the pro¬ 
gress of art in this country, but particularly 
in the capital. Yearly, for several years past, 
there is a steady onward and upward advance 
on the part of the Dublin School, and in the 
National Competition the students in this 
city at present occupy the foremost place. 

Looking at the number of additional 
premiums awarded in the competition of last 
year as standards of merit, the awards stand 
thus — Dublin, 12; Edinburgh, 11; Man¬ 
chester, 10 ; Birmingham, 9 ; Westminster, 
8 ; Belfast, 6; Sheffield, 6; Glasgow, 4; Cork, 
1. This is not a temporary or exceptional 
case, for out of the 1,514 prizes amongst the 
students of the three lungdoms since the 
establishment of the national tests in 1866, 
one-eighteenth of the whole have been won 
by Dublin students. Mr. Edwin Lyne, 
the Head Master, is to be complimented on 
this cheering result, and a meed of praise is 
also due to his efficient assistants. 

Many of the designs of the students of the 
Dublin School have been utilised by manu¬ 
facturing firms in the branches of poplins, 
damasks, lace, and carpets, and some of the 
young lady students are conspicuous for their 
talent in designing. By sound technical in¬ 
struction and the application of art to manu¬ 
facture in this kingdom, great benefit must 
ultimately accrue. There is ample room for 
the development of artistic design as applied 
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to the products of the foundry, pottery, 
furniture making, textile manufacture, carpet 
making, and ornamental fittings in bouse 
building, inclusive of chimney-pieces, grates, 
and external stone carving. 

We hope the young artizan classes of 
Dublin will more fully avail themselves of 
the facilities within their reach. They can¬ 
not all become artists in the true sense of 
the term, but with a little earnest and careful 
study, they can all be respectable draughts¬ 
men. Drawing is indispensable to all me¬ 
chanics, and the workman that has a ^ow- 
ledge of drawing, particularly in the building 
trades or those cognate to it, is certain to 
become the more skilful and competent 
craftsman. 

The Dublin School of Art has produced 
many successful students, even in days when 
not one-third of the facilities existed for 
instruction as now, or fitting masters could 
be found to impart the instruction needed. 
Many of these students became eminent 
artists in after-life as painters, architects, 
and sculptors, and died, Uke the late lamented 
John Henry Foley, with their fame assured. 
Under the present improved circumstances 
and management of the Dublin School, 
stronger hopes of success may well exist in 
regard to the future of Irish Art. 


SMOOTH-PLANING OF DOORS, Ac., 
BY MACHINERY. 

The acute and inventive American mind will 
soon leave no mechanical art untouched by 
machinery. Workmen in the building and 
other trades are yearly having their “ kits ” 
lightened, and the number of their bench 
tools growing smaller and smaller, or less 
needed. Door-making in the United States 
is far more extensive, and carried out with 
more perfect machinery, than in the United 
Kingdom, and every year sees wood-working 
machinery more and more perfected. Doors, 
shutters, sashes, and other square framings 
have now for some years back been prepared 
in large shops in this and the sister Idngdom 
by planing, tenoning, and mortising machines, 
the mouldings being run by machines also. 
It is, however, the custom still, when the 
framing-up or wedging takes place, to use 
both the trying-plane and the smoothing- 
plane, particularly to level the projections or 
“ lippings ” at the joints. The hand smooth¬ 
ing-plane has to be used on every piece of 
framing to produce a smooth surface before 
the final rubbing of it with glass-paper. 

Very interesting particulars of door- 
making, and of the new smooth-planing 
machines used in the States, appears in a 
recent issue of the Manufacturer and Builder. 
A Mr. 0. G. Howes, a large manufacturer of 
doors at Fort Ann, N. Y., has invented and 
constructed a machine called the diagonal 
planer, which has been in use for two years, 
for planing doors, blinds, shutters, wainscot¬ 
ing, and other framed work, without splitting 
6ff or injuring the corners or edges. The 
doors and blinds are planed at a cost of one 
cent each. For small articles it has been the 
custom with those having wide planers to 
pass them through the machine in such a 
way as to present the grain diagonally to the 
cutting knives. This method has been quite 
successful with small work, but Mr. Howes 
has improved upon this, and constructed 
better and larger machines. The new 
machine has a small circular saw attached, 
which trims the tenons and edges while the 
door is being planed. One boy of sufficient 
size to handle the articles attends the 
operation, planing (in the case of doors of 
the ordinary size) about fifty per hour. 

Compared with hand labour, the ratio of 
cost of machine to hand labour is calculated 
at least as 1 to 10, and in the case of hard 
woods of 1 to 20. Where work is carried on 
in an extensive w’ay, the machine, if worked 
to its capacity, it is stated may save thousands 
in a single year, and convert a losing business 
into a profitable one. 

Mr. Howes has transferred the manufacture 
and sale of his new machines to Mr. Norris, 


of West-street. New York City. He famishes 
them on the condition of being paid wholly 
from the amount saved by their use; and has 
been induced to make this offer by reason of 
the present dull state of tbe manufacturing 
interest in the States. There can be little 
doubt, from what we have stated, that large 
manufacturers and users of wood-working 
machinery in England and Ireland will soon 
avail themselves of the new machinery. 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
(ENGLAND). 

At a late general meeting of this body, 
under the presidency of Mr. Birch, it was 
announced that two donations of five guineas 
had been presented to the prize fund by Mr. 
J. H. Goode and the President. An inte¬ 
resting paper was read at the meeting by 
Mr. R. M. Fulford, entitled “ Notes on the 
Architecture of the Brittany Coast,” which 
was Uluitrated by a magic lantern. A dis¬ 
cussion followed, the president saying that 
the paper was a most interesting one, on 
account of the connection between the archi¬ 
tects of Brittany and the architects of Eng¬ 
land—a connection which, he was of opinion, 
it would be interesting to trace further. Mr. 
Fulford had dwelt upon the wonderful 
Drnidical remains that still existed in 
Brittany, and were to be found at Caraac; 
but at this place the stones found were not 
so large as those at Stonehenge, although 
the remains covered a much larger area. 
Mr. Phene Spiers was of opinion that any 
resemblance existing between the architec¬ 
ture of the two countries was that it had 
been filtered through Normandy. 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

The complicated state of the world has 
naturally led to dependence on the assis¬ 
tance of others. This tended to combination 
of individuals for mutual support, and caused 
the production of articles in large quantities, 
and also occasioned the division of labour. 
In fact, every day points to the mutual con¬ 
nections between the inhabitants of the 
globe, and leads to the conclusion of the 
truth of the co-operative system—“ Each for 
all and all for each,”—and shows the advan¬ 
tage of the command to do unto others as 
men should wish to be done to themselves. 

The combination of individuals has greatly 
been developed, especially in the monster 
shops, by which the consumer receives ths 
article which he may want at a lower price, 
with less trouble than by the small trader; 
and the example given by the Rochdale Pio¬ 
neers has caused, and is causing, similar 
associations in other places in these kin|(- 
doms. There was an excellent article m 
Chambers's Journal for the month of January 
on this “New Development of Shopping.^* 
This system might be advantageously adopted 
in agriculture and the cultivation of the soil. 
An eminent member of Parliament has pro¬ 
posed that market gardens should be estab¬ 
lished on a co-operative system. 

There is no reason why similar associations 
should not undertake the farming of land, 
and thereby the production of food, the 
rearing of cattle, and everything connected 
with the soil. The labourers and servants 
of such companies will be better educated, 
better housed, and better paid, which would 
lead more to civilisation. Better shelter 
would be provided for the stock, improve¬ 
ments would arise in the breeds, more 
machinery would bo employed, worked by 
steam and water, &c., a larger quantity of 
land would be drained, and a greater extent 
of the improvable waste brought into culti¬ 
vation. By the increase of housa feeding, 
more manure will be preserved and made 
available. HithertOv by the system of 
grazing only, much of the good of the drop- 
ings 01 cattle is lost in the air, which by 
house feeding will be saved. 

• 
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PUBLIC RIGHTS AND PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

TWBNTY-FOURTH ARTICLE. 

THE ADULTERATION OF TEA. 

The people of the British Islands may be 
■aid to be, in globo, at present a race of tea- 
drinkers ; but if a comparison was drawn we 
think it would be found that the Irish popu¬ 
lation, in proportion to their circumstances, 
are the greatest tea-drinkers—the very poor 
as well as the very rich having an equal 
fondness for the brewed beverage. In the 
houses and cabins of the poor, whether city 
meehanic or porter, or town or agricultural 
labourer, tea is the one thing that is never 
forgotten; tea is the article that must and 
will be provided at all hazard and sacrifice— 
tea, tea, tea, morning, noon, and night. Bad 
or good, the poor of Ireland are so habituated 
to the use of tea that it would be the greatest 
punishment you could infiict upon them, in 
their own view of the case, to deprive them 
of its use, or to increase its price to that 
degree that its cost would limit their indul¬ 
gence. 

It would be interesting to trace the history 
of the first use of tea in Ireland, and its 
gradual, indeed we might say rapid incorpo¬ 
ration as a diet and beverage among our 
daily meals. It is not our purpose to trace 
the history of its use in this country, though 
it may be added here that two centuries ago 
very little tea was used; and, even a century 
and a-half ago, though in constant use 
amongst the wealthy in this island, yet from 
its high price it was not in general use 
among the working classes. 

The Irish population took it favourably 
from the first, and speculative traders were 
not behind-hand in catering for those who 
betrayed such a partiality for the “ cup of 
tea,” by adopting adulterations to drive a 
good trade and gratify the poor by tea at a 
** come-at-able ” price. The institution of 
tea-drinking in Ireland generated shortly 
another institution that st^ lives, viz., ** cup¬ 
tossing ” i.e.f fortune-telling, and this pastime 
was practised to no small extent in the last 
century even when tea was eight to ten 
shillings the pound. Adulteration, however, 
before the close of the eighteenth century, 
in Ireland, aided the art of “ cup-tossing ” 
and afforded a livelihood for the wandering 
fortune-tellers. 

In a Dublin magazine, near the close of 
the last century, a writer says:—“ The adul¬ 
teration of tea is equally pernicious and ex¬ 
tensive with that of wine. A capital tea- 
dealer informs us of the method of making 
smouch with ash leaves to mix with black 
teas. When gathered, they are first dried 
in the sun, and then baked; they are put on 
a fioor and trod until the leaves are small, 
then sifted and steeped in copperas with 
sheep’s dung; after they are <hried on a 
floor and are fit for use. The quantity thus 
manufactured and nicely made up in real 
Chinese chests is incredible. This wretched 
trash is sold to the poor at a cheap rate, 
poisoning every power of nature, which is 
but too apparent in enervated bodies and 
puny offsprings.” 

Ash, thorn, sloe, black currant, and other 
leaves were used as a substitute for tea in 
Ireland early in the last century, and after¬ 
wards the leaves of these trees were exten¬ 
sively used as adulterants. Rutty, in his 
“Essay towards a Natural History of the 
County Dublin,” affords us instances. Speak¬ 
ing of the white or hawthorn tree, he says:— 
“ An infusion of dried leaves in warm water 
has a slight stringency, and is no bad substi¬ 
tute for tea; and if prepared with the d^ 
leaves and fiowers, has a grateful ratasia 
flavour, superior to most of the teas from 
abroad.” The common bramble or black¬ 
berry bush was pressed into service for tea 
in this country. Rutty says:—“ The leaves, 
which by their gentle, grateful smell and 
flavour when dried, with their astringency, 
might serve, perhaps, as not the worst succe- 
daneum for green tea.” Of the blackthorn 
or sloe tree, in addition to mentioning that 


a not unpleasant wine like cider is made 
from the fruit, adds:—“ The leaves, well 
dried and saved, make an infusion not much 
less grateful than some teas from abroad ; it 
has a ratasia flavour and slight astringency, 
being made of the young tender leaves 
before blossoming.' Severed persons have 
been detected in selling these for Bohea tea, 
and it were to be wished that no frauds 
were more injurious to health than this.” 
So, in Rutty’s opinion, sloe leaves were con¬ 
sidered rather harmless; but if even a good 
substitute for tea, they were pressed into 
service as a fraud upon the buyer, who paid 
for tea but got sloe leaves. 

Apple and crab-tree apple leaves have been 
and are used for mixtures. Of the former 
Rutty writes: — “The tender leaves are 
sometimes used to sophisticate tea, having a 
slight astringency and pleasant flavour.” Of 
furze, whins, or gorse, he writes:—“ The 
tops gathered free from rain or dew in 
August, 1752, had a most grateful smell, 
superior to any green tea, and, used like tea, 
are scarcely less grateful and probably more 
wholesome.” Of the wild brier or dog rose, 
our author says:—“ Moreover the leaves of 
roses of all kinds, and especially the canina, 
dried and infused in water, are recommended 
in the Epemerides Natura Curiosorum as a 
substitute for tea, giving a most pleasant 
greenness and in the subastringent taste and 
grateful smell being equal or superior to tea, 
and equally or more wholesome.” The 
flowers of meadow-sweet were also used as a 
substitute for tea, and the toasted leaves of 
the wild marjoram. A variety of the flowers 
and leaves of other plants were pressed into 
service in the last century for substitutes, 
but now they are used as adulterants. The 
more common plants now in use are plum, 
sloe, ash, alder, hawthorn, poplar, willow, 
elm, orange, horse-chestnut, plane, beech, 
and oak. 

There were curious opinions expressed in 
the last century about the injurious qualities 
of tea, some writers asserting that suicide 
would not be so frequent or held in so little 
detestation if a better diet than tea were in 
fashion, and it was also asserted that there 
was a strong connection between whiskey 
and tea. It was certain that the higher 
classes were particularly adverse to their 
servants or the poor taking to the drinking 
of tea, as their taking to it rendered it a 
luxury no longer for high life. It was con¬ 
sidered no less than an iniquity on the part 
of nurses indulging in the hahit, and that a 
great mortality was occasioned by their want 
of care. One cause of the diminution was 
said to arise from the nurse throwing away 
upon tea and sugar her slender allowance, 
which it was said should purchase the best 
meat, milk, and bread. The nurses and 
other domestics of the household were not, 
however, to be frightened by the opinions of 
those in high places, or their lords and 
masters, for they cribbed the tea when they 
could not purchase, and indulged in the 
habits of their superiors. 

One of these opponents to tea-di*inking 
among the humble held forth in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—^“If you acquiesce in their 
using tea, and provide them with good tea, 
you Increase the expense, and, instead of 
persuading them to lay out three pence for a 
pound of good beef, to make good broth, you 
will entice them to pay ten shillings for a 
pound of tea, which creates hunger or des¬ 
troys digestion.” The nurses or housemaids 
were not, however, changed from their fancy 
by this sort of advice. 

Some of the domestics, when they re-itewed 
the leaves sent down from their mistresses’ 
breakfast tables, put them to dry, and found 
purchasers for the article. These well-used 
leaves again passed into the market, after 
being dyed in a solution of Japan earth and 
getting a little mixture of other inferior tea, 
and was re-sold for bohea. 

The adulteration of tea, it may be seen 
from what we have written, is not a matter 
of fifty or a hundred years old, but has been 
practised from the beginning, and has grown 
larger in extent yearly until our own time. 


Exhausted tea leaves are at present dried 
and coloured with catechu and an iron salt; 
they are next faced and mixed with a small 
quantity of good tea. This mixture is known 
as Maloo mixture or Lie tea, and the latter 
is made of tea and other leaves with plaster 
of Paris and sand, with the addition of starch 
or gum as a binder to form granhlar particles, 
which, being “ faced,” resemble green and 
black teas, as the case may be. The two 
chief classes of teas of green and black 
varieties are the Hysons, Twankey, and Gun¬ 
powder, which belong to the green class ; and 
Congou, Pekoe, Souchong, and Bohea, which 
are of the black varieties. 

In our next paper we will treat of the 
chemical properties of some of our present 
teas in use, and of the abuses that have 
crept into the trade, as also of other matters 
which the subject suggests. 


THE SAND-BLAST 

AND ITS ADAPTATION TO 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES.* 

In this proceis, which is the invention of 
Mr. B. C. Tilghman, of Philadelphia, a jet 
of sand (propelled at a high velocity by 
a steam or air-blast) is employed as a tool 
for cutting stone, and for producing orna¬ 
mental carving on stone and other materials. 
At a lower velocity of jet it is also employed 
for grinding and ornamenting the surface of 
glass. The cutting, grinding, engraving, 
and ornamenting of glass, stone, wood, and 
other hard substances aro operations re¬ 
quiring a considerable expenditure of time 
and labour, and some of them a vast amount 
of skill. The object of the sand-blast pro¬ 
cess is to economise time and reduce the 
amount of skilled labour required to produce 
ornamental patterns and architectural de¬ 
vices in stone, slate, marble, and other hard 
substances. 

This new process in the arts is based upon 
the fact that when grains of sharp sand are 
driven with a high velocity against a hard 
surface, such as glass, stone, slate, marble, 
wood, or iron, the surface is cut away more 
or less rapidly. The greater the pressure of 
the steam or air which produces the jet, the 
higher is the velocity imparted to the grains 
of sand, and the more rapid and powerful 
their cutting effect upon the surface exposed 
to their action. When driven at a high 
velocity the impact of the grains of sand will 
cut substances much harder than themselves. 
Corundum can thus be cut with quartz sand, 
and quartz rock can be cut by small lead 
shot. The hardest steel, chilled cast iron, 
or other metal can also be out by a stream of 
quartz sand. The action of sand driven at a 
high velocity on the hard surface of glass, 
wood, stone or slate, is very rapid, and if a 
sheet of plain polished glass be subjected to 
the sand-blast it will be quickly depolished 
or ground, but if a portiou of its suHace be 
protected by covering it with some soft or 
elastic substance, such as indiarubber, paper, 
or other suitable material (out to any parti¬ 
cular pattern or device), all those parts so 
covered will reman intact, while the exposed 
surface will be ground or cut away by the 
impact of the sand. By means of stencil 
plates, letters or designs can be engraved 
upon stone, slate, and other hard substances; 
also by varying the shape, number, and 
direction of the jets of sand, and traversing 
them over the work, cuts or holes can be 
made of any shape or size. 

For ornamenting stone, marble, slate, 
granite, or wood, iron templates made of the 
required pattern are used to protect the 
stone or other material from the action of 
the sand at all such parts as are not to be 
cut away. These templates, which are of 
cast iron, are very easily made. The process 
adopted is to draw or transfer the pattern 
(either in pencil or ink) on to the surface of 
a piece of wood of proper thickness, and then 
to cut out the design with a fret saw. The 
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wooden pattern thas made is used to pro¬ 
duce a mould for an iron casting in the 
ordinary manner. An iron template formed 
in this manner, and about S-lGths of an in. 
thick, may be used 100 times to produce the 
same pattern on stone of moderate hardness. 
If made of malleable iron, the template will 
last about four times as long. It will be 
evident from the above explanation that 
almost any design an architect may make 
(however elaborate it may be) can be cut in 
^t-relief in stone, marble, slate, or wood. 

The peculiar feature of the sand-blast 
process which distinguishes it from the 
other methods of cutting and grinding 
is, that each grain of sand acts by its 
own velocity and momentum, like a buUet 
or projectile, and pulverises or indents the 
object it strikes. In consequence of this 
peculiarity of its action, some substances 
(which, though comparatively soft, are also 
tough or elastic, and cannot, therefore, be 
pulverised by a blow, such as copper, lead, 
paper, wood, or indiarubber), are less rapidly 
out and ground by the sand blast (parti¬ 
cularly at moderate velocities) than much 
harder substances of a brittle nature, such as 
■tone, glass, or porcelain. A peculiar advan¬ 
tage of the sand-blast is that its action takes 
pl^e with equal effect upon irregular sur¬ 
faces, and therefore recesses hardly accessible 
to ordinary methods of working can be cut. 
Steam is generally found most convenient 
for the impelling blast, particularly for high 
yelocities, as when operating on stone or 
marble, but in some oases air is preferable. 
Steam of all pressures has been used up to 
400 lbs. per square in., and its efficiency has 
been found to increase with the pressure. 

The sand is fed into a funnel, which is 
connected by a flexible pipe with an iron or 
steel tube of any convenient length, and of 
about l-6th in. bore. This sand tube is 
secured exactly in the centre of a brass 
casing, which forms the steam chamber. 
The annular space between the two tubes is 
closed steam-tight at the back end; and at 
the front end or oriflce the casing is shaped 
with a tubular neck, and brought to the same 
length as the sand-tube. The neck of the 
casing is bored out to a diameter of i to 1 in. 
for a length of about f in. from its end. For 
about I in. in length from the end, the sand 
tube is reduced to 0*23 in. external diameter, 
80 as to leave a uniform annular opening of 
0*015 in. in width, extending backwards for 
a length of about i in., and then enlarging 
gradually to the full diameter of the casing. 
This annular passage forms the opening 
through which the steam-blast issues. The 
casing or steam chamber is connected with 
the boiler by a flexible pipe, so as to allow of 
the jet apparatus being turned and moved in 
any direction. A tube, called the nozzle- 
tube or gun, about I in. bore and 6 in. long, 
made of wrought iron, steel, or chilled cast 
iron, is fastened on the neck of the casing 
by means of a set-screw. The end of the 
sand tube is accurately adjusted and flxed in 
the centre of the steam aperture, so that the 
annular opening is everywhere of the same 
width allround. 

The sand used is sifted of even size, and 
should be clean, hard, sharp, and dry, so as 
to run regularly through a small bole without 
clogging. The steam should be perfectly 
dry, and whan used at a distance from the 
boiler a steam separator should be added to 
free the steam from condensed water. 

In the working of the instrument, the 
steam, when turned on, issues with great 
velocity from the annular opening, and 
creates by suction a current of air through 
the sand tube. A valve in the bottom of the 
sand-box is now opened sufficiently to let a 
stream of sand of from one to two pints per 
minute fall into the funnel beneath, whence 
it passes down the land-pipe and is carried 
by the current of air through the sand-tube 
and is sucked into the jet of steam, by which 
it is driven through the nozzle-tube at a high 
velocity, and Anally strikes against the stone 
to be cut, the end of the nozzle being held 
at a distance of about 6 in. from the stone. 
The shattered fragments of the sand and 


stone, partly in the state of very flne powder, 
escape sideways and backwards together with 
the steam. 

In cutting granite with a steam jet of about 
300 lbs. pressure per square inch, an incli¬ 
nation of about one in nine from the per¬ 
pendicular will make the sides of the cut 
parallel; but with the same jet acting per¬ 
pendicularly on rather soft burnt brick or on 
sandstone, the sides of the cut are almost 
parallel. Sufficient space must always be 
allowed for the escape of the waste steam 
and sand. By directing the blast-pipe suc¬ 
cessively to all parts over the surface, the 
stone will be cut down either with parallel 
sides or with the sides undercut, so as to 
make a hole of larger diameter at the bottom 
than at the top. It will now be understood 
that if a metal or other perforated template, 
with any desired pattern formed thereon, bo 
placed on the upper face of the stone, the 
latter will be cut away by the sand-blast at 
all parts which are not protected by the 
template. 

The quantity of stone cut away by the 
sand-blast is much greater when ample space 
is afforded for the free escape of the expended 
sand and steam after they have struck the 
stone than when the space is narrow and 
conflned. When a rapid lateral traverse is 
given to the blast-pipe or to the stone, so 
that the sand is constantly striking upon a 
fresh surface, a much greater cutting effect 
is produced than when the blast is kept 
directed upon one spot. The reason of this 
is that when the sand rebounds from the 
stone, it interferes considerably with the 
fresh sand which is being projected against 
the stone. This interference is particularly 
evident when a hole is out but little larger 
than the diameter of the sand jet. It has 
been noticed that when the sand-blast is held 
at 4 or 5 inches distant from a stone, a 
greater quantity is cut than when held at 
only 1 inch distance; also that when the 
sand-blast is directed at an angle of from 30 
to 45 degrees from the perpendicular, a 
greater quantity is cut than when the same 
sand-blast at the same distance is directed 
perpendicularly upon the stone. The ex¬ 
planation of these cases appears to be that 
the divergence of the sand-blast spreads it 
over a wider surface of the stone, and also 
gives more room for the waste to escape, 
thus avoiding interference with the sand in 
the jet. The quantity of sand used with a 
given steam jet may be considerably varied 
according to the effect desired to be pro¬ 
duced. When a soft stone is to be cut over 
a wide surface (and there is consequently a 
free lateral escape), two or three times the 
quantity of sand used in the preceding cases 
can be employed; but where a hard stone is 
to be cut in a narrow groove, a small feed of 
sand produces a better result. 

(To bo continued.) 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. 

The eminent architect entrusted with carry¬ 
ing out the works of restoration at Christ 
Church Cathedral, is credited by some of our 
daily papers with having drawn up “ a com¬ 
plete scheme of subjects ” for the stained 
glass or memorial windows intended to be 
erected in the cathedral. To the scheme 
of beautifying a church or cathedral by the 
means of memorial windows, carried out in 
a proper and dignifled manner, few, perhaps, 
can object. It is meet that Christ Church 
Cathe<hral should be graced with worthy 
specimens of the art; but to the manner 
in which the question has been obtruded 
upon the public notice by some of our daily 
papers we must emphatically protest. Busi¬ 
ness is business, of course; trade is trade, 
speculation is speculation, but puffs direct 
are not the manner by which the public should 
be enlisted in support of the stained glass 
movement inaugurated for the ornamenta¬ 
tion of Christ Church. If it is a truly 
artistic scheme to the credit of Art, why let 
it be supported; but if it is a mere specula¬ 
tion—a mere trade affair, of the earth 


earthy,—^the less that is said about the affair 
the better. Na doubt, creditable specimens 
of stained glass in the shape of memorial 
windows will be put up in Christ Church; 
but we are entirely opposed to this “ Windows 
to Let ’’ process brought before the public in 
such an objectionable manner. 

Our professional coQstituency will under¬ 
stand us when they read a little further. 
We are told that the stained glass windows 
have been designed by Mr. Holloway, and 
the entire will be carried out by two of the 
principal manufacturers in England. Those 
in the eastern part of the cathedral being 
entrusted to Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of 
London, and all in the nave, aisles, and 
transepts being committed to Messrs. Hard¬ 
man, of Birmingham. We are told that all 
the windows in the eastern portion have 
been already engaged, as also the clearstory 
windows of the nave. The great western 
window, too, and ** several others as well,” 
we are further informed, have been bespoken 
** by various private persons ” as memorials 
to private members of their families; one 
has. been engaged by the committee of 
the Robinson Testimonial, and “it is not 
unlikely that the windows of the south tran¬ 
sept will be taken to form a memorial to the 
venerable Duke of Leinster, who took the 
warmest interest in all that concerned Christ 
Church, and whose family has been con¬ 
nected with the cathedr^ for centuries.” 
Perhaps there is nothing very objectionable 
in what has just been stated, but the follow¬ 
ing is worthy of notice:— 

“In one way or anolher, the greater portion of 
the windows ha?e been takes up, so that there now 
remain not more than thirteen in all disengaged, 
?iz., three <n the nave aisles and ten in the tran¬ 
septs. So that those who desire to obtain permis¬ 
sion to erect a memorial window should apply 
without delay. 

“ The cost of the nave-aisle windows will be £72 
each, and that of those in the transepts £38 each, 
exclusive of the charge for carriage and fixing, 
which will be much reduced if all the wiedows art 
erected simultaneously. 

** Application should be made as soon as possible 
to-** &c. 

There is a little too much of the old show¬ 
man’s or the auctioneer’s style of invitation 
in the above appeal. Apart from what we 
have written we wish to say, that no one is 
more interested, on national and artistic 
grounds, in seeing the successful completion 
of the works of restoration than ourselves. 
We appreciate Mr. Street’s ability, and we 
are proud of the great munificence of one of 
our merchant princes who has so nobly come 
forward with the requisite funds. We hold, 
at the same time, that everything connected 
with the restoration of Christ Church Cathe¬ 
dral should be carried out with proper 
dignity and respect, for the credit of all—^the 
country, the profession, the church, and the 
arts represented. 


THE BALFE MEMORIAL. 

The memorial committee have issued an 
address to the people of Ireland for support, 
to enable them to erect a memorial worthy 
of the great composer. As the committee 
estimato the funds required at the very 
moderate sum of £1,000, it is to be hoped 
that there will be a speedy and generous 
response. Our countryman has been honoured 
and monumented on the Continent and in the 
sister kingdom by strangers who appreciated 
his genius, and it would be strange indeed 
if his native city was so far oblivious of his 
genius as not to erect some testimonial to his 
honour and well-deserved fame. The foun¬ 
dation of a scholarship, as first discussed, 
though not inapplicable, yet we think the 
erection of a statue to Balfe in his native 
city is the most fitting testimonial, and will 
accord better with the ideas of our people. 
We may state here that those desirous of ce- 
operating in the movement can address their 
communications to the hon. secs, of the com¬ 
mittee, at the Mansion House. Contributions 
may also be sent to them, or lodged to the 
credit of the fund in the National Bank, 
CoUege-green. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At the ordinary general meeting of the 
Institute, held on the 15th ult., under the 
presidency of Sir Gilbert Scott, the secre¬ 
tary, Sir Charles Eastlake, announced that 
the council had awarded the prize of “ Pugin 
Travelling Studentship ” to Mr. James Ne^e, 
of 56 Wigmore-street; that Mr. G. D. Oliver 
had gained a medal of merit; and that Mr. 
E. J. Mnnt, Mr. E. J. Langham, and Mr. 
May, had been honourably mentioned. The 
drawings of these gentlemen were on view. 
The president especially mentioned that Mr. 
Neale’s work deserved careful inspection, and 
that his drawing of St. Alban’s was a most 
perfect one of the abbey. Mr. J. T. Wood 
read a paper on the ** Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus.” A long discussion followed, in 
which Mr. Hyde Clarke, Mr. Penrose, Mr. 
Burton, Professor Kerr, Sir Gilbert Scott, 
Mr. Cates, Mr. Dawson, and others, took 
part. The president, in conclusion, thought 
that the extreme importance of Mr. Wood’s 
discoveries had been underrated ; be did not 
think that the discovery was small in its 
results. After speaking of the beauty of 
some of the antique specimens of ancient art 
that had been excavated under Mr. Wood’s 
supervision, the president said—Taking it 
all in all, it was the greatest discovery made 
in the present day. The question was 
whether they were to leave the excavation 
alone, or were they to allow the Government 
to suspend the work ; and were they to sup¬ 
pose that there were other great drums 
(columns) around what had been discovered. 
He thought everything possible should be 
done to force the Government to help to 
carry out this great work. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

In the exhibition of this year, which was 
opened on the date of our last issue, there 
are several pictures by Irish resident and 
non-resident, and EngUsh artists, worthy of 
note and worthy of a visit. We have not 
space to give a detail, neither have we had 
time for a careful examination of the relative 
merits of the paintings or other objects of 
the Fine Arts on view. The contributions 
of Mr. Colies Watkins, the two-Greys, Mr. 
A. Burke, Mr. Vincent Duffy, Mr. Edwin 
Hayes, Mr. Williams, and a few more, which 
we may particularise hereafter, are very 
good. The above include landscapes, sea- 
pieces, and life studies. The works on view 
are considerable, the majority of them being 
of the realistic school, but there is a suffi¬ 
cient variety to interest lovers of nature and 
art, in general and special directions. 


THE HEAVY “LIGHT” BILLS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —The numerous complaints from gas 
consumers about the excessive amounts of 
their last quarter’s gas bills which appear in 
^e columns of our daily papers, are well 
calculated to cause a stranger, on reading 
them, to form an opinion that the dealings 
of the Gas Company with the consumers is 
a war of cunmng or scientific trickery, 
mccess appearing to be the rule of right or 
wrong—honesty an affair of taste or decency. 
It is a matter of much surprise that none of 
the consumers who are complaining of their 
gas bills being so exorbitant for the last 
quarter, as compared with the bills for the 
quarter ending December 1873, do not go 
further back and make a more perfect com¬ 
parison. In 1870, when the gas used to be 
purified with lime, the pressure named in the 
seventh clause of the Gas Act (8-lOths of an 
inch) was found to be sufficient, and in many 
districts 4-lOths answered, the flight then 
given from the gas-burners being much 
better than we enjoy at present, and a much 
smaller bulk of gas had to be paid for. In 
1874-5 a greater pressure is required to force 
the requisite bulk of the fluid now called gae 
through the consunlers’ meters to give the 


variable light complained of. In London, 
where 16-candle gas is supplied by the 
Metropolitan Company at 8s. and by the 
Phoenix Company at 8s, 9d. per 1000 cubic 
ft., the pressure on the gas mains after dusk 
is only O-lOths of an inch. In Dublin, in¬ 
spectors of gas in their reports for the week 
ending on the 19th inst., respectively name 
the pressure after dusk as being from 2 in. 
to 8 in., and from 28 to 80-tenths of an inch. 
In order that your readers may better 
understand how this difference of pressure 
on the gas mains affected the pockets of gas 
consumers in 1870 and in 1874, I give the 
following tabular return of the bulk of gas 
charged for, and the sums paid for it each 
quarter during the years 1870-3 and 4, the 
consumer carefully using it from dusk until 
a given hour, as can be satisfactorily proved, 
and no leakage ever permitted; the figures 
in it I copy from the Gas Company’s bills:— 
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The bulk of gas charged for to this con¬ 
sumer for the quarter ending December, 
1874, is 50 per cent, in excess of the bulk 
charged to him for the quarter ending 
DecernW, 1873. The gross bulk of gas 
charged for in 1874 is nearly 50 per cent, in 
excess of the gross bulk charged for in 1870, 
and the cash paid by him for the same amount 
of artificial light in 1874, is almost 75 per 
cent, in excess of the sum paid in 1870. It 
might be asked, cannot this state of things 
be checked, and why is it not ? 

At the meeting of the Liverpool Corpora¬ 
tion on the 10th inst., the report of Mr. 
Deacon, Borough Engineer, was read. In it 
he complained, along with other gas matters, 
of the undesirable pressure requisite to bring 
the public lights to their proper standard. 
I believe that the manager of the Liverpool 
Gas Works is not a relative of his, and that 
he little cares if successful management of that 
gas works gives a dividend to the share¬ 
holders or not; and I may here add that the 
appointment of the Inspector of Public 
Lighting by the Dublin Corporation being 
allowed by the ratepayers, is] looked upon by 
many persons connected with the gas trade 
in England as a slur on the intelligence of 
the Dublin gas consumers, the appointment 
being, in their opinion, repugnant to common 
sense. 

The Gas Question has reappeared in the 
form of a burlesque, entitled “ Cleminshaw 
V , the Dublin Corporation; or Law,and 
Justice.” The first act of it was played out 
in the Second Queen’s Bench on the 19th 
inst. The presiding justice, when directing 
a verdict for them, seemed as if— 


** That tics around his heart were sipiui 
Which could not, would not, he uuUouc,'* 


and in his impassioned style of fervid elo¬ 
quence deplored that the Corporation were 
prevented from having the control of the gas 
supply of Dublin, which, if they had, the city 
would be properly lighted, instead of a lurid 
haze which was just sufficient to enable coal 
carts to commit either suicide or man¬ 
slaughter. 

This action being virtually a struggle on 
the part of the Corporation to neutralise the 
power of the Local Government Board in 
checking the Corporation accounts and sur¬ 
charging improper payments will, I hope, yet 
be treated as it deserves. As it is, the rate¬ 
payers must be content with the amusement 
of witnessing such an ingenious effort; and, 
while it might cause a looker-on to inquire 
if the rates of Dublin were about to become 
the patrimony of a clique of clever municipal 
managers, it also teaches that a feeling of 
gratitude to former employers has not yet 
passed away from mankind. I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, James Kirby. 

41 Cuffe-street, 25th February, 1875. 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES LYELL, 
BART., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

This distinguished geologist, whose works on 
geolo^ may be said to be the first real con¬ 
tributions to the science, died at the ad¬ 
vanced age of 78, in Harley-street, London, 
on the 22nd ult. He was educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, and commenced practice at 
the bar, but gave it up for the pursuit of his 
favourite study. In 1832 he was named Pro¬ 
fessor of Geology at King’s College, which 
appointment he soon afterwards resigned. 
He contributed several papers to the Geo¬ 
logical Society’s Transactious from the com¬ 
mencement of that publication, indeed he may 
be said to have been a constant contributor 
for years. In 1830 appeared the first volume 
of his great work, “ The Principles of Ge¬ 
ology,” which was completed in 1834, and 
has since passed through many editions, at¬ 
tracting attention everywhere in all parts of 
the world. Another remarkable work was 
produced by him in 1838, entitled “ Elements 
of Geology.” Both of these works have ex¬ 
ercised a remarkable influence upon the 
mind of the age, and given a great impulse 
to the study of the science. 

Sir Charles Lyell travelled twice tlirough 
the United States of America, and published 
several memoirs relating to the geology of 
the New World. He also travelled over the 
Continent of Europe. The general account 
of his journeys in America was published 
under the title of “ Travels in North 
America,” and another volume followed, “ A 
Second Visit to the United States.” His 
scientific observations both in the New 
World and on the Continent were produced 
in the Transactions of the Geological So¬ 
ciety, reports of the British Association, 
and American scientific publications. His 
great services in the cause of geological 
science procured for him the honour of 
knighthood in 1848. He was twice elected 
President of the Geological Society, and in 
1855 his University conferred upon him the 
honour of D.C.L. Sir Charles Lyell lived 
to find that his geological theories were con¬ 
firmed, and still further confirmed recently 
in the voyage of the Challenger, 

Only a week or two ago Professor Huxley, 
in lecturing at the Royal Institution, London, 
eulogised the great services of the departed 
geologist, while taking a survey of the know¬ 
ledge we possessed on the subject of geology 
before the Challenger started on her voyage 
of investigation. He spoke of him as one 
“ who for many years had, through good re¬ 
pute and evil repute, urged these views of the 
uniformity of the action of nature which 
had been thoroughly confirmed in the pre¬ 
sent instance, and who had lived to see these 
theories which had been vehemently assailed 
as rank heresies in his youth become in his 
old age the universal belief of all educated 
men.” 

Sir Charle^i Lyell was a native of Forfar¬ 
shire, and was born in Kinnoidy in that 
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county, in the year 1797. He married early 
in life the daughter of Mr. Leonard Homer, 
and passed with her, as he was wont to say, 
“ forty years of unbroken happiness.” A 
few months since he presided at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Geological Society. His 
remains were interred on Saturday last in 
Westminster Abbey. In a work which we 
reviewed in these pages in 1872 (by Professor 
Hull, F.R.S., the able director of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of Ireland), entitled “A 
Treatise on the Building and Ornamental 
Stones of Great Britain and Foreign Coun¬ 
tries,” the dedication was inscribed to Sir 
Charles Lyell by the author in these words: 
—“ My dear Sir Charles—To you, who 
amongst the first encouraged me to under¬ 
take the preparation of this little Work, I 
now heartily inscribe it, as a small acknow¬ 
ledgment of the benefits I have derived from 
the perusal of your scientific writings, espe¬ 
cially your ‘Principles of Geology,* and of 
the uniform friendship with which you have 
honoured me during many years of my life 
as a migratory geologist. Ever faithfully 
yours, Edward Hull.” The author of 
“ Building and Ornamental Stones” had 
reason to feel proud of the friendship of such 
a man as Sir Charles Lyell, and his work 
shows that he profited by the instruction of 
his great friend and master. 


THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY’S 
SCHOOL OF ART. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the 
successful students of the Royal Dublin 
Society’s Art Schools took place on Friday, 
the 19th ult. His Grace the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant presided, and there was a large 
gathering of distinguished visitors. 

Mr. Thomas Jones, the President of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, and Chairman of 
the Fine Arts Committee, brought forward 
the report of Mr. Edwin Lyne, the able and 
zealous head master of the school. During 
his address Mr. Jones remarked, in reference 
to the history, progress, and associations of 
the Dublin schools, that since its formation 
by Dr. Samuel Madden in 1731, several most 
distinguished artists had received their first 
instruction there. They had been better 
known as associated with the sister island, 
where they had found that fame which their 
own shores refused, and many of the modern 
artists, whose works his Grace was lately 
kind enough to express approval of at the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, and some of 
which he had honoured with special recog¬ 
nition, he was proud to say, nad, for the 
most part, received their early instructions 
within the walls of these schools. He might, 
perhaps, be excused if he narrated a per¬ 
sonal reminiscence of one whose name was 
illustrious. He, himself, was introduced to 
the school of the society at the age of ten 
by the hon. secretary, Mr. Isaac Weld, and 
the master gave him in charge to a boy older 
than himself, who was then finishing his 
course of studies. He would never forgot 
the kindly face, dark, genial, friendly eye of 
that boy, who took so much interest in show¬ 
ing the newcomer his duty. That boy was 
none other than one whose loss they had 
recently to deplore — the late John Henry 
Foley,the great sculptor, a native of Dublin. 
He (Mr. Jones) would not attempt to say one 
word in approval of the report, but a letter 
received yesterday showed in a practical 
manner the benefits the society was con¬ 
ferring on the out-students, and the effect 
produced in the sister country. The letter 
was directed to Mr. Lyne, by Mr. John 
Lewis, carpet manufacturer, of Halifax, who 
obtained all the gold medals at Vienna, and 
received the honour of knightnood from the 
Emperor. Mr. Jones read Mr. Lewis’s letter, 
in which he stated—“ I had much satisfac¬ 
tion when with you in Dublin at seeing the 
designs executed by your students, showing 
an amount of innate taste and talent highly 

encouraging.There is no reason 

why designs for art manufacture could not 


be produced in Ireland as well as in other 
countries. I desire to particularise the 
beautiful designs I saw by Miss Ball, pre¬ 
pared for poplins and carpets ; they showed 
great talent.Would it be con¬ 

sidered presumptuous in me, living at this 
side of the Channel, to solicit you to ask his 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant to present to Miss 
Ball a real Persian rug, which I send this 
day to your address, as a token of encourage¬ 
ment, and of my interest in the welfare of 
the institution.” 

The following is the chief portion of the 
report read by Mr. Jones :— 

“It is satisfactory to me to be again able to 
speak of tbe continued 'prosperity of the schools, 
and of their eminent success in the national compe¬ 
tition of London, one sixteenth of the entire number 
of national awards competed for by the 123 art 
schools of the United Kingdom hating been won by 
the society’s schools. The position occupied hy the 
Dublin schools as compared with the leading 
schools of the most important cities and centres of 
industry in the United Kingdom, may be seen in 
the following table;—Number of national awards 
made in 1874. Dublin, 12 ; Edinburgh, 11 ; Man¬ 
chester, 10; Birmingham, 9 ; Westminster, 8; Bel¬ 
fast, 6; Sheffield, 6 ; Glasgow, 4; Cork, 1. From 
tbe period of tbe establishment of the present 
national prizes in 1866 to the present time, 1,514 
have been awarded by the Department of Science 
and Art amongst the schools of the United King¬ 
dom, and of thia number the society’s school alone 
has carried off the very large proportion of one- 
eighteenth. It is worthy of remark that tbe 
schools have achieved their recent successes with 
an expenditure about half that of the period an¬ 
terior to 1856. Up to that date they enjoyed the 
advantage of a grant from the Government of £500 
per annum. The number of our works selected to 
enter the national competition amounted to 54. To 
those works competing for prizes of the third grade 
48 were awarded to 37 students—a greater number 
than has before been obtained. I may observe that 
South Kensington obtained 54 and Edinburgh 29 of 
such awards. Great numbers of pupils continue to 
receive instruction in the drawing-classes in ex¬ 
ternal schools of Dublin, established through the 
agency of this School of Art, or instructed by those 
who have been trained within its walls. In tiie 
ab'tence of any exact enumeration of such I rougiily 
estimate their number, at the present time, as 
about 8,000. Tbe number of drawings, paintings, 
and modeis, &c., forwarded to London ontheOtli 
day of April last, to enter into the national and 
other competitions, were as follows:—Number in 
elementary stages,45 works; ditto in advanced 
stages, 123 works; ordinary class studies, 335 
works—total, 503 works. The above wtrks were 
executed by 239 students. Tbe attendance during 
tbe year shows an increase of 51 over tbe preceding 
year. The total number of attendances amounted 
to 14,482; tbe fees amounted to £419 15s. 5d. Tiie 
attendance of students in oiir schools compares 
favourably with that of tbe three leading scliouls of 
South Kensington, Edinburgh, and Manchester, in 
which tlie attendance has been as followsSouth 
Kensington, 723; Edinburgh,494; Mancliester, 470. 

His Grace the Lord Lieutenant then dis¬ 
tributed the prizes. 

In the course of his reply to the thanks of 
the society, his Grace the Duke of Abercorn 
said:—Since I last had the pleasure of 
addressing the students in this place, both 
art itself and the inducements to artistic life 
have, as has been already mentioned by Mr. 
Jones, received a very strong stimulus. The 
great increasing general we^th of England 
has enabled thousands to whom art was 
hitherto a hidden treasure to gratify what¬ 
ever may be their own views of artistic merit 
to the utmost extent of their fancy. I do 
not say that this has altogether been an un¬ 
mixed benefit, for I think indiscriminate 
wealth has very often encouraged indiscrimi¬ 
nate art; the price paid has not always been 
the test of real merit; but I think the en¬ 
couragement has had this great advantage— 
that real artistic merit is certain in the end 
to assert itself: and if it does not receive at 
once the advantage of momentary profit it is 
sure at least to secure future success and 
honour. Let me explain my meaning. I think 
that owing to the encouragement given by 
the over rich, perhaps not over scrupulous 
public, a tendency has arisen in a popular 
school of English art to run into realism; 
that is, an idea has arisen that exact and 


accurate, and perhaps exaggerated copying 
of nature—of the fibres of leaves, and hues 
and texture of bark, the tesselated foliage of 
plants, and the gaudy colours of flowers, or 
even the cold or literal transcript of land¬ 
scape—an idea has arisen that this is high 
art, and this realism has been carried into 
what I may call in other words the tableaux 
des genre, and also into sacred subjects, and 
we &id the literal figure of ordinary every¬ 
day men and women substituted for the halo 
of poetic ideality with which such subjects 
had been formerly treated by great masters. 
This may be profitable art, but it is not 
high art. But don’t imagine for a moment 
that I wish to advise my hearers not to culti¬ 
vate profitable art. The idea I wish to 
convey is that there is something in the long 
run higher and more aesthetic than that pro¬ 
fitable art. I would say to art students, 
study nature in all her forms, in the varied 
hues with which she colours the work of 
her vegetable world; study the anatomy of 
the human frame and the lights and shadows 
with which nature irradiates her landscape ; 
but when you have done all this—^when you 
produce the exact fac simile of life, the vivid 
likeness of the flower, the correct copy of the 
human form—don’t imagine you have attained 
high art. You have only attained the 
alphabet of high art from which—to take a 
simile from the alphabet literary—must be 
evolved the higher ideas of design which con¬ 
stitute the artistic merit of the highest 
order. I would therefore say to art students, 
persevere to the utmost of your power in the 
study of nature, and in careful practice in 
the school of design of everything appertain¬ 
ing to nature as affecting art, for without 
that your artistic genius would be of no 
avail. I ask you to remember that this is 
but the means to an end, and that you 
should look upon it as a means which will 
enable you to give utterance to the higher 
conception of art, which alone will make you 
true artists. I shall illustrate my meaning 
by reference to a work which created a great 
sensation, and which, no doubt, has been 
viewed with extreme interest by the lady 
stiuleuts. I mean Miss Thompson’s picture 
of tbe “ Roll Call.” In that work you will 
I see that there is a very great degree of real¬ 
istic power displayed in the representation 
of the minute and accurate detail of a mili- 
taiw company ; but instead of being merely 
realistic the genius of the artist has 
invested the whole group with highly artistic 
conception. Every soldier in the picture 
has his own individual history, and a whole 
world of pathos and history is pointed out in 
every figure. This is a point to which I wish 
to draw your attention—not to confine your¬ 
self to the copying, or even the imitating of 
the best exemplar otherwise than as a means 
to enable you to carry out the higher con¬ 
ception of art. Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
the few observations I have ventured to 
make upon what is a phase of modern British 
art, I may add that I think it is a proof of 
the highly artistic character inherent in the 
I Irish nation that the ideal and imaginative 
are more natural to them than mechanical 
realism, and therefore that judicious union 
between the two might be most successfully 
cultivated. There is no doubt that Irish 
students who have only had art training in 
Ireland have not altogether the advantage of 
the models and exemplars which others have 
enjoyed, and to which they have opportuni¬ 
ties of more easy access. But taking thia 
into consideration, we have every reason to 
be gratified with the progress made in thia 
institution, and the great advance in arb that 
was observable in the Royal Hibernian 
Academy Exhibition, which I had the plea¬ 
sure of visiting on Monday last. That ex¬ 
hibition is a proof of the great success art 
training has had in Ireland. I will not de¬ 
tain you further than to say that if any 
means can be found for the advancement of 
art, or if any way can be devised by which 
art culture can be extended in Ireland, I will 
always be found most anxious and willing to 
afford all the assistance that lies in my 
power. 
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ON SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL PRACTICE.* 

A RBSiDENCB of OTer two 7 ears in the United 
States, during which I have visited the 
principal cities and become acquainted with 
many of the leading members of the archi¬ 
tectural profession, having previously spent 
the greater part of my life m the study and 
practice of architecture in the United King¬ 
dom, has brought fully before my mind many 
important differences in the systems of prac¬ 
tice prevalent in the two countries, the con¬ 
sideration of which may not be unworthy the 
attention of this Institute. The differences 
I refer to are not such as relate to modes of 
construction, employment of material, or 
artistic style, but have reference to the 
business relations between architects, clients, 
and contractors, lates of remuneration, 
measures of responsibility, and such like, 
constituting what may be called the economic 
aspects of the profession, apart from the 
scientific or lesthetio, and as such may be 
conceived as of great importance in them¬ 
selves, and as presenting peculiar advantages 
for comparison, with a view to the adoption 
in one country of what has proved advan¬ 
tageous in the other, or the rejection in one 
of what has been found objectionable in the 
other. 

I am very far from assuming, as one would 
suppose to be the case with many who have 
written on this great country and its insti¬ 
tutions, that because of the youth of the 
nation, therefore it must be content to remain 
behind in many things, or in other words, 
that it is not as yet sufficiently developed or 
educated to avail itself of every improvement, 
general or special, which has been proved and 
found desirable in Europe. I have heard this 
idea broached as often by native Americans 
as by Europeans, but from whoever it origi¬ 
nates, I disclaim all sympathy with it. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that there is no 
invention or improvement in the whole com¬ 
pass of modem civilization for which ^ this 
country is not ready, and which, if it be 
really an improvement, will not meet with 
recognition proportioned to its value. ^ The 
experience of the past, short though it be, 
fully bears nio out in this view. So far from 
being disposed to remain behind Europe in 
the practice of any art, science, or business, 
the disposition of the American people is, if 
I judge it rightly, to advance beyond the 
older portion of the world ; and in pursuance 
of this noble ambition, as every unprejudiced 
person must admit, they have often enough 
succeeded; for it is easy to point to many 
things that are far better contrived, ordered, 
and settled here than in Europe. Nor are 
such things to be looked for outside the limits 
of the architectural profession. Many im¬ 
provements, both in design and construction, 
are to be found in American buildings, for 
which, as yet, we look in vain in Europe. 
And even if we confine ourselves to the 
limited aspect of the profession contemplated 
by the present paper, we find that in some 
particulars the condition [ot the profession 
is rather better here than there. For in¬ 
stance, the frantic and dis^aceful struggles 
called architectural competitions are neither 
so numerous nor yet so humiliating as in 
England. Every time a church, school, or 
other quasi-publie building is to be erected, 
a score or two of architects are not found ready 
and willing, as in England [and Ireland], to 
prepare elaborate and costly designs for it, on 
the bare chance of one of them getting the job 
and earning thereby a few hundred pounds 
or thousand dollars. Architects* assistants 
and draughtsmen are also somewhat better 
paid here than in England, though not as 
much in proporticm as mechanics or other 
skilled helps. But when we have mentioned 
these two more favourable conditions, we 
have nearly exhausted idl that exist, though 
not, let me hope, all that will soon be de¬ 
veloped, when the really advantageous 

• By William Foi^erty, F.K.I.B.A. Read at meeting of the 
New York Chapter of the American Institate of Architects, 
December 1,1874. 


position which ought to be occupied by the 
architectural profession, in so great and 
growing a country, is better understood. 

Certainly, if we compare the amounts ex¬ 
pended on buildings in this country with the 
corresponding amounts expended in England, 
the advantage would seem to be enormously 
on the side of the American architects. I 
have carefully observed the amount of work 
doing in several of the great cities, and am 
well satisfied that there is at least as much 
actual building doing in the United States 
as in the United Kingdom, but that the 
amount of money expended in this amount 
of building is on the average about three 
times as great. The difference is not so 
noticeable in small works, and the general 
use of wood in country houses tends to lessen 
it; but on the other hand, the use of brick, 
stone, and iron has become very general of 
late, and when we come to deal with struc¬ 
tures where these materials are employed, 
the disproportion is enormous. I have little 
hesitation in saying that substantial build¬ 
ings cost, on the avera^, five times as much 
here as in England. For instance, a first- 
class city church, bank, newspaper, or insu¬ 
rance office, that would cost 500,000 dols. 
here, could be built for ^£20,000 there. Nor 
does this enormous difference of cost seem 
to have any effect in lessening the number of 
costly buildings to be erected. The American 
public seems determined to have great and 
noble buildings, at whatever cost—a resolve 
which should be at the same time honourable 
to the nation and advantageous to the archi¬ 
tects. I know of only one building now in 
progress, in the whole British Empire, on 
which the expenditure, after years of discus¬ 
sion, has been authorised to reach a million 
of pounds, and yet I could name half-a-dozen 
buUdings in progress in the United States 
on which the expenditure is likely to reach 
three and even four millions of pounds. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the relative 
condition of the profession in the two 
countries, the public that has to be served is 
enormously more lavish in its expenditure 
on this side than on the other. Yet I fear 
that, whoever may reap the benefit, but a 
very small and undue share of this lavish 
expenditure must find its way into the 
pockets of the architects. 

For when we come to compare notes as to 
the actual condition of the profession in each 
country, the advantage, apart from the two 
particulars previously noted, would seem to 
be altogether on the British side. First, the 
profession is much more numerous than 
here. About 150 architects* names appear 
in the New York business directory for a 
city of one million of inhabitants, while 
London gives about 1,000 to a population of 
three-and-a-half millions. Even this com¬ 
parison should be adjusted, for the London 
and New York architects are not so much 
dependent on their respective cities as on 
the country at large, and I need scarcely say 
that the population of the United States is 
considerably greater than that of the British 
Isles. And, leaving numbers out of the 
question, let us compare the incomes realised 
as far as they can be judged. The profes¬ 
sion of architecture is not a particularly 
lucrative one anywhere, but nevertheless, I 
think among its members indications of w^- 
being are more manifest in England than in 
America. The leaders of the profession 
there, who are generally noted by having the 
somewhat doubtful honour of knighthood 
conferred upon them, have also commonly 
realised adequate fortunes or incomes, and, 
in a fair number of cases, have sat in Parlia¬ 
ment and become chairmen or directors of 
banks, railways, and insurance] companies. 
And the men in good practice, next to them, 
generally manage to keep up as good estab¬ 
lishments as the men of same rai^ in other 
liberal professions. I must say I have heard 
very few cases of fortunes made by architects 
in America. 

Among the numerous biographies of self- 
made men, which form so large a part of the 
popular literature with which “ young 
America’* is regaled, I find merchants, manu¬ 


facturers, lawyers, doctors, contractors, en¬ 
gineers, builders, store and hotel keepers in 
abundance, who, in greater numbers than in 
any other country, have risen from nothing 
to affluence, but rarely if ever have I found 
mention of an architect of whom the same 
can be said. The only remarkable case 1 
can call to mind is that of the late John 
Kellum, whom, as I am informed, this Insti¬ 
tute would not admit to its membership. It 
can hardly be doubted, I think, that in this 
country architects are not much appreciated. 
Those of them who occupy public positions, 
even though charged with the direction of 
enormous and costly structures, which 
cannot be rivalled m these respects in 
Europe, are yet paid salaries which, when 
the high price of living is considered, amount 
positively to a bare subsistence. The archi¬ 
tect of the United States Treasury in 
Washington, directing an expenditure of 
from ten to twenty millions of dollars 
annually, and conducting what is undoubt¬ 
edly the largest architectural business in the 
world, receives the magnificent sum of 4,000 
dols. a-year. The State of New York is a 
little more liberal to the architect of the 
new Capitol—one of the greatest architec¬ 
tural works the world has ever seen—and 
allows him 10,000 dols. Compare these with 
the salary of the architect of the City of 
London, who has only to attend to the 
buildings undertaken by the Corporation of 
that one city, and receives j 93,000 a-year, 
besides a liberal extra allowance whenever 
special arrangements have to be made for 
the reception of a Sultan, Shah, or Emperor. 
Although Sir Charles Barry considered him¬ 
self shabbily treated, he received 8| per 
cent, on about two millions of pounds for the 
new Houses of Parliament, and the vigorous 
remonstrances made by the profession on 
that occasion secured that in all future 
works of like magnitude, such as the Govern¬ 
ment Offices and the Law Courts, the regular 
rate of five per cent, has been adhered to. 
A still more significant example of the slight 
esteem in which architects are held here is 
to be found in the notices of public buildings 
by the Press. Rarely if ever is the archi- 
tect*8 name to be found in any of these. 
The committee, contractors, superintendent 
—anybody is deemed worthy of special men¬ 
tion but the architect, whose share of the 
work is not considered worth mentioning. 
Intelligent Americans, both at home and 
abroad, are not slow to boast of the great 
structures to be found in this country, such 
as the Capitol and other public buildings at 
Washington, but not one in a hundred seems 
to know who were the architects of these 
great works, or if he does happen to know, 
to think anything remarkable about them as 
having exhibited genius, skill, or taste of 
which the country might be proud. Not so 
the merest ragamu&i in the streets of 
Florence or Vicenza, who knows all about 
Michael Angelo and Palladio; or the youngest 
schoolboy in London, who knows St. Paurs 
and the London churches as the works of Sir 
Christopher Wren. The material elements 
of a building, its dimensions, the amount of 
granite or marble used in it, and especially 
the number of millions of dollars it has cost, 
are considerations to which the American 
mind is fully alive ; but the mental or artistic 
element, the brain work involved in the 
design, and particularly the man who supplied 
this brain work, are matters apparently re¬ 
garded with supreme contempt and indiffe¬ 
rence. 

And yet this takes place in a country by 
no means ungrateful to her great men or 
humbler intellectual labourers in other fields. 
The names of the founders of the Republic, 
of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, of the generals, admirals, and states¬ 
men who have adorned its histoiw, are as 
much honoured here as are those of the cor¬ 
responding men of other countries. Ameri¬ 
can authors do not reap their full pecuniary 
reward, chiefiy because of the absence of an 
international copyright, but receive their full 
share of honour at all events. American 
painters, sculptors, and musicians have no 
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eause to complain of want of appreciation by 
their countrymen, nor wiU either the incomes 
earned by or the consideration accorded to 
the meml^rs of the legal and medical pro¬ 
fessions suffer by comparison with the same 
in England.* Architects seem to stand 
almost alone in the experience of neglect and 
eyen contumely in a country where their 
seryices ought to be more in request and 
more highly yalued than in any other. 

A yery little obseryatioh and comparison 
will show that architects are much more ex- 
tensiyely employed in the old country than 
in the new. Scarcely any building is under¬ 
taken in the United Kingdom without one. 
A sensible man there would think as soon of 
going to law without a lawyer as of building j 
without an architect. In this country, how- 
eyer, nothing is more common thsm to see 
large and costly structures erected without 
any, the business being done, or rather 
usurped, by some boss mason or other con- 
contractor who succeeds too often in per¬ 
suading the proprietor that he can do better 
than any architect, which would certainly be 
true if ms own profit and interest were the 
only matters to be considered. 

The Hey. Dr. Osgood, a well-known and 
warm friend of the profession, in the address 
which he gaye to the New York Chapter 
about a year ago, admitted pretty much 
what I haye stated aboye, when he alluded 
to there being “ trouble between the Ameri¬ 
can public and the architects.’* And as one 
of the means he prescribed to remoye this 
trouble was that architects should use their 
pens more, 1 will endeayour so to use mine 
as to trace out some of the causes which 
bring the profession in this country into dis¬ 
repute, and by comparison with the older 
country, to point out some of the means by 
which its status may be improyed. 

The chief element in the want of apprecia¬ 
tion shown by the American public towards 
architects is to be found in the ignorance 
which preyails as to what the proper func¬ 
tions, responsibilities, and remuneration of 
architects really are or ought to be. A gene¬ 
ral idea of course preyails that architects 
“ draw plans,” but beyond this the most pro¬ 
found ignorance will be found to preyail. If 
we can only succeed in remoying this igno¬ 
rance, a yast deal will be done towards re- 
moying the eyils which follow from it. 

I haye already alluded to the disgracefully 
keen struggles which take place in England 
oyer eyery public building thrown open to 
competition ; but this after all is only one in- 
Btance of the oyercrowding in eyery branch 
of business which preyails there, and proyes 
that at any rate the position of architect to 
any public building is something worth 
striying after; and it really is so, because 
once appointed to that position, the duties, 
responsibilities, and emoluments are under¬ 
stood and admitted as a matter of course. 
Here, on the contrary, once a design is se¬ 
lected, the architect has to enter on a series 
of discussions as to what further he is to do 
in reference to it; whether he is only to 
famish the plans, or whether he is also to 
superintend, and in what way, and at what 
rates ; if there is to be a superintendent be¬ 
sides the architect, and if so, whether he is 
to act oyer or under the architect. If it be 
settled that the architect is to be paid a com¬ 
mission, and the rate of that be settled also, 
a third question arises also as to what 
amount it is to be charged upon; whether 
upon the whole, half, or two-thirds of the 
cost of the work. That such questions can 
and do arise indicates, as aboye stated, a 
deplorable amount of ignorance on the part 
of the building public; but it indicates more 
—^namely, a yast deal of neglect and irre¬ 
gular practice on the part of the profession. 
It ought surely be the business of the archi¬ 
tects, indiyidually or collectiyely, to en¬ 
lighten the public on all these questions; 
for if not, who else is to do it ? A proper 
code or system of practice is needed, towards 

• Professor Krlchsen, one of the most eminent surgeons in 
England, wiio lias recently vi.^ted this country, and lectured 
on the condition of the medical profession in it, is of opinion 
that that profession enjoys a higiier «iegree of social status and 
conaideration in the United States than In any other country. 


which the Institute has certainly made seme 
approach, but this will be of no ayail so long 
as the profession generally do not adhere to 
it in practice. The functions, powers, re¬ 
sponsibilities, and charges of architects need 
first to be thoroughly understood and agreed 
on among themselyes, next to be made known 
to the public in eyery possible way, and 
thirdly to be fully and honestly acted up to 
by the profession. When these three condi¬ 
tions are fully complied with, it will be seen 
whether the public will not accord a larger 
amount of respect to the profession thsm eyer 
it has done hitherto. 

In considering such a code or system of 
practice, the profession in this country ought 
to be possessed of a great advantage in 
having all the experience of the old country 
to guide them. Up to the present it would 
seem as if this Institute had been very much 
disposed to follow that example, for I observe 
the brief scale of charges issued by it agrees 
in the main with that of the British Insti¬ 
tute. It, however, differs in being much 
briefer and less definite, the former of which 
would be an advantage if it did not involve 
I the latter. Brevity is highly desirable if it 
I be not attained at the expense of clearness. 
Now the scale of charges of the American 
Institute makes no mention either of a sur¬ 
veyor or superintendent (or clerk of works), 
thereby ignoring or leaving in doubt two 
most important points in ar^itectural prac¬ 
tice—namely, accurate estimating and proper 
supervision. Now, my observation during 
the period referred to above has led me very 
strongly to form the opinion that the total 
neglect of one of these points, and the irre¬ 
gular manner in which the other is per¬ 
formed, are among the most powerful causes 
that have contributed to make the profession 
at large enjoy so little of the confidence of 
the American public; and I therefore pro¬ 
pose to consider these subjects in detail 
more fully further on. 

If the Ameriesm architects could succeed 
in getting the same rates of charges generally 
adopted here as in England, the profession 
ought certainly be a very lucrative one, for, 
as already observed, the cost of building is 
so much greater. To take the examples 
already quoted, a church or other first-class 
building for which the architect would re¬ 
ceive jei ,600 in the old country, he would get 
25,000 dels., or nearly je5,000, for here. And 
yet he would have no more to do in ons case 
than in the other. To be sure he would have 
to pay his assistants a little higher, perhaps 
twice as much as the same class of men re¬ 
ceive in the old country, but this is almost 
the whole difference. The wonder is, then, 
that with such a scale of charges apparently 
in general use, the architectural is not the 
most lucrative profession in the country. 
But a little further inquiry will soon show 
that the attempt to establish the same rate 
of charges here as in England has not 
succeeded, and that, as a general thing, no 
such rates are paid unless on frame or other 
small buildings, where the outlay would not 
be much greater than on similar buildings in 
England. And I think the American public 
can hardly be blamed for hesitating to pay 
New York architects four or five times the 
actual money for the some services as is paid 
to London men, merely because it amounts 
to the same rate per cent. And I question 
whether this high rate being so publicly put 
forward, although privately departed from, 
does not frighten the same public from 
having anything to say to architects at all, 
and thereby defeats its own object. Cer¬ 
tainly it has been noticed more than once 
that the architects who have habitually 
worked under that rate have done well, but 
that those who have persisted in adhering to 
it have done but indifferently or worse. I 
respectfully suggest, therefore, that unless 
it is to include more than what is ordinarily 
included in England, the five per cent, may 
be too high a rate for an architect’s services 
on such buildings as those referred to, and 
might possibly, with advantage both to the 
profession and the public, be reduced. 

(To be conelnded In our next.) 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

HOPE V. LORD CLONCUBRY. 

That a change is necessary in the laws of 
landlord and tenant is proved by the case of 
Mr. Hope v. Lord Cloncurry, in which, 
under the Irish Land Act, the Chairman of 
Dublin gave about half the plaintiff’s claim, 
with costs, though the Vice-Chancellor had 
to decide against Mr. Hope on a law point 
previously—viz., that the late Lord Clon¬ 
curry having made a promise of a 21 years’ 
lease, such was good only during his own 
life, as he had onl^ a life interest. Now, to 
do away with this “ summum jua est siiepe 
summa injuria” the Government should 
bring in a bill to enable all tenants for life 
to grant leases of 21 years, but not under 
the Government, or tenement, valuation 
(except in the case of mansions and de¬ 
mesnes), as such would have prevented this 
trial costing so much to the gentlemen con¬ 
cerned. 

Well was it that Mr. Hope was a man of 
that position and wealth that he could afford 
to go through so much law to recover his 
rights, but he is blameable in three respects 
—first, in not getting counsel’s opinion as 
to the power of Lord Cloncurry; secondly, 
as to depending on him; and thirdly, offer¬ 
ing £4 per acre, or £1 5s. more than his 
contract, for the remainder of the term, thus 
paying extra on his own improvements and 
cash outlay. 

Mr. Hope told ns a couple of years after 
he took the lease that the late peer set it to 
him at £2 15s. on 21 years’ lease, when 
offered £8 6s. by two graziers, simply be¬ 
cause he, 08 a tillage farmer, would employ 
hie staff of labourers, while the others would 
only have a herd and a boy. 

As to the present Lord Cloncurry, we give 
him examples he ought to follow in future— 
viz.. Sir Robert Gore Booth, Bart., M.P. for 
County Sligo, who, unasked, renewed a 81 
years’ lease with three young lives lately for 
Mr. Francis Barber, who expended ;C18,000 
on drainage, buildings, and improvements, 
at the old rent, about ^1 per Irish acre, when 
he could have got £2 10s. to £8 ; and of 
Mr. George Lane Fox, of Bramham Park, 
Yorkshire, where £10,000 had been spent 
without his knowledge on one of his Irish 
estates, giving almost double the terms 
offered by his agent. 

These gentlemen are good honest Tories, 
as “ conservative” of their tenants’ interests 
as of their own—a lesson to some other land¬ 
lords. At the auction sales by Mr. Hope on 
his eviction, the crops brought more per 
acre than the auction sales of his predecessor 
—viz., Swedish turnips, £28 15s.; hay, £14 
15s.; wheat, £12 10s.; and oats, £6 15s., 
showing the results of capital, high farming, 
and skill. Such gentlemen should be en¬ 
couraged by the landlords—to do otherwise 
is a shortsighted policy. 

Speed the Plough and Employ 
THE People. 


CONG. 

CoNO, or Cun5^ in the Irish language, means 
a narrow strip of land almost detached, as 
Cong is situated between Loughs Corrib and 
Mask, and squeezed in between the counties 
of Galway and Mayo, thereby forming a tail 
to the latter county, in which it is wholly 
situate, the larger part of the parish extend¬ 
ing as far as Maam and Fairhill, in the county 
Galway. Formerly this village was a place 
of some importance. It was to Cong that 
Roderick O’Connor, the last King of Con¬ 
naught, returned laden with spoil from his 
raid in Munster, after having set fire to the 
palace of his rival, to die there.* Here also 
Ollamh Fodhla and other monks of eminence 
dwelt in days of yore. 

The present population is about 400. The 
village of Cong can boast of an excellent 
hotel. There is a very neat church, recently 
built by Sir A. E. Guinness, Bart.; a small 
Roman Catholic cbapel in the abbey grounds, 

* Se« Moore’s “ IreUnd." 
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a post office, and police barrack, constitute the 
“ public buildings” of tjiis ancient ecclesias¬ 
tical city. 

Cong possesses peculiar attractions not to be 
met with elsewhere in Ireland. It is favoured 
in having a good landlord, who will even¬ 
tually make something of the new town, Lis- 
toheny (Cong), which he is building within 
half-a-mile or so of the old village. The 
houses of the new town are substantially 
built and slated. The thoroughfare along 
the new quay will be a marked improvement. 

The waters of Lough Mask, after flowing 
noiselessly and imperceptibly for three or 
miles under ground, appear in such caverns 
as the Pigeon Hole and Horse Leap, which 
are immediately outside the gate of Ashford 
demesne. In this former cave may still be 
seen the enchanted trout of Mrs. Hall and 
Lady Morgan. 

Cong, tradition says, was formerly inun¬ 
dated through the surplus waters of Lough 
Mask rising in them and drowning cattle, 
and otherwise injuring the inhabitants. 

The graveyard attached to the old chapel 
occupies but a small space, not more (I esti¬ 
mate) than 800 superficial yards. In this 
little enclosure, corpse has been piled on 
corpse for the last eight or nine hundred 
years. Supposing the population of the 
parish to have been 6,000 souls, then thirty 
generations have been buried there since 
King Roderick's time. There is scarcely clay 
enough with which to decently cover any 
more. I would respectfully suggest that the 
landlord should be requested to enlarge or 
change the place of sepulture, and no doubt 
Sir Arthur would grant their prayer, as he is 
a good and generous man. 

There is a bill before Parliament for a rail¬ 
way between Galway and Clifden. My pro¬ 
ject is still in abeyance ; but I have no doubt 
that in the course of events the Cong and 
Claremorris line will become un fait accompli, 

C.E. 

Ballinrobe, 20th February, 1875. 


CABMEN’S SHELTERS. 

It appears that we must follow in the wake of 
our English friends. An effort is, we are 
told, to be made to introduce into Dublin 
the shelters for cabmen which have turned 
out so successful in London.'' We hope when 
the question of sites for the “rests” is 
broached in “ The Hall” that the City 
Fathers will not stand in the way. A cleri¬ 
cal correspondent states that a “cabman 
rest” “ can be purchased for about J680, 
which provides for the cabman shelter, fire, 
and the means of cooking food.” Perhaps a 
combination of the promoters of the 
“ kiosks” and of the “ shelters” could be 
effected, and structures erected in places 
suitable to the objects proposed by each. 
Prizes might be offered for the best designs. 
Happy Dublin jarvies I there’s a good time 
coming for you, in spite of the sixpenny fare 
for two miles and Home Rule 1 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 

The monthly meeting of this association was 
held at the rooms, 212 Great Brunswick- 
street, on Thursday evening, 25th ult. Mr. 
W. M. Mitchell, President, occupied the 
chair. 

It was much to be regretted that the in¬ 
clemency of the weather prevented a larger 
gathering of members to hear the interesting 
paper on “ Ornamental Design,” by Mr. T. 
H. Longfield. The room was hung round 
with sketches of various examples of decora¬ 
tion, many of which Mr. Lon^eld had made 
himself during tours on the continent. 

Amongst those present were—Messrs. S. 
Symes, J. J. O’CaUaghan, R. S. Swan, W. 
O’Neill, C. H. Brien, A. W. Robinson, C. J. 
Allen, — Miller, J. C. Wilmot, J. L. Robin¬ 
son (hon. sec.). 

The minutes of previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the chairman 


called on Mr. Longfield to read his paper, at 
the conclusion of which. 

The chairman said the reader had brought 
an interesting subject before them, and one 
that admitted of some discussion, and he 
would like to hear the views of any gentle¬ 
man thereon. 

A discussion ensued relative to the ex¬ 
amples of ornamental ironwork, and to the 
works and talents of Michael Angelo, &c., in 
which the chairman, Messrs. Symes, O’Cal¬ 
laghan, Longfield, J. L. Robinson, and C. H. 
Brien took part. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to 
Mr. Longfield, the meeting separated. 


COMPETITION FOR GOLD MEDALS. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The following are announced as competitors 
for the gold medals offered by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Ireland:—For the 
best Labourers’ Cottages—Lord Castletown, 
Mr. Cochrane, and Mr. W. B. Smythe. For 
the best Drained Lands—The Marquis of 
Lansdowne, R. G. Cosby, M. J. Cochrane, 
Charles Wilson, and Mrs. Doughty. The 
following are named as judges—Messrs. D. 
A. Milward, J. M. Royse, and H. J. MacFar- 
lane. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXX. 

“HARD LINES.” 

No health In the saburba or city, 

No light In the houses or streets; 

No loans out of Goremment pity, 

Though the Faction madly entreats; 

No hope, save in raising the taxes. 

And crushing the city to death. 

Local rule rerolres on its axis 
With swiftness that robs us of breath ! 

Reign, darkness and foulness and fever, 

And lying and plunder and dirt! 

Reign, ignorance! reign on for ever 1 
You can do our masters no hurt— 

Twas bred in the bone and the muscle; 

It cannot be cut from the flesh. 

How Dublin survives, tis a puzzle; 

She will need to be bom afresh. 

Cnns. 


DUBLIN CORPORATION GAS COSTS. 

Mr. John M*Evoy, in reference to the suit 
Cleminshaw v, the Corporation, writes to a 
contemporary:— 

“ Mr. Cleminshaw is only one of yoor eminent 
gas engineers having claims against the Corporation 
in this matter. The three others are Mr. Jabez 
Church, Mr. G. W. Stevenson, and Mr. Pritchard. 
The eminent gas engineers settled with, we have 
next the eminent law agents, Messrs. Smith and 
Barry, the eminent Parliamentary agent, Mr. 
Muggeridge, then the eminent Parliamentary 
counsel, .Mr. Somerset, Q.C., Mr. Norwood, LL.D., 
and Mr. J. O. Byrne, and as Mncidentals* to 611 
up a total of £4,000 or thereabouts, * travelling 
expenses of deputations,* scrivenery, telegrams, cab- 
hire in London, &c. The cream of the joke (if it is 
a joke) is that no Act of Parliament can be pro¬ 
duced which imposes a shilling of those costs on 
the ratepayers of Dublin. Whether do we live 
under Parliamentary law or the law of Judicial 
Home Rule? ’* 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE AT MESSRS. 

MARTIN’S TIMBER STORES. 

We record with regret the occurrence of a 
most destructive fire at the steam saw-mills, 
timber stores, and joinery shops of Messrs. 
T. and C. Martin, North Wall. The public 
have already been furnished with details in 
the daily press. The loss of property has 
been great, including buildings, machinery, 
tools, and timber, the damage being roughly 
estimated at £14,000. The joinery shed, we 
understand, escaped destruction. The saving 
of this portion of the premises is a matter of 
congratulation, for had it succumbed to the 
fire more serious losses would have followed. 
The Fire Brigade, under Captain Ingram, 
their chief, assisted by Mr. Boyle, rendered 
all the aid it was possible for them to give. W e 


are informed that the loss is partially covered 
by insurances in several offices. We have 
little doubt that a few weeks will see opera¬ 
tions renewed, and any loss occasioned by 
the workmen will be but of a temporary 
character. 


THE O’CONNELL MONUMENT. 

At a late special meeting of the committee, 
the following letter was read from Mr. Tenis- 
wood, one of the representatives of the late 
Mr. Foley:— 

“Gbntlembn, — Ai a considerable time has 
elapsed since the visit of Sir John Gray and the 
Rev. Father O’Rourke to the studio of the late 
Mr. Foley, to inspect tiie model of the O’Connell 
Monument, for the purpose of reporting on its con¬ 
dition, and haring received no communication in 
reference to the report, or to the views of the cam- 
mittee bearing on tbe completion of the work, I 
beg, on behalf of tlie representatives of Mr. Foley, 
to state that, as the proceedings in probate are now 
merely awaiting certain formalities of the Court, 
1 should be glad to receive the instructions of the 
committee for proceeding with the work, so that 
no delay may occur when the forms of administra¬ 
tion are completed. ** G F. Tbniswood.” 

The Rev. Mr. Gaffney thought it would bo 
reasonable if the committee asked the repre¬ 
sentatives of Mr. Foley to allow some a^ist 
of Mr. Foley’s standing to superintend the 
progress of the work. 

The Lord Mayor thought it was not at all 
likely that Mr. Foley’s representatives would 
appoint any one to finish the work who would 
not be a competent artist, and able to finish 
it in the spirit in which Mr. Foley had under¬ 
taken it. It appeared that Mr. Teniswood 
had not been sent a copy of the report made 
by Sir John Gray and Father O’Rourke, and 
it now remained for the committee to send it 
if they thought proper. The next thing for 
their consideration was, that the representa¬ 
tives wanted the instructions of the com¬ 
mittee to proceed with the completion of the 
monument. 

After some discussion, it was resolved— 

“That, ae the letter of Mr. Teniswood gave hope 
of the speedy conclusion of the legal matters con¬ 
nected with Mr. Foley’s will, we therefore adjourn 
the matter raised in his letter until Mr. Foley’s 
representatives are fully and legally ascertained; 
that a copy of the report be sent to Mr. Teniswood; 
and that, when requesting him to give the names 
of tbe representatives, he also be requested to give 
the names of tbe artist or artists to whom it Is pro¬ 
posed to commit the superintendence of the com¬ 
pletion of the work.’* 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
committee hesitated to commit themselves 
by giving definite instructions to Mr. Tenis¬ 
wood, while legal matters respecting the 
administration of Mr. Foley’s wiU remains 
in their present doubtful state. At a former 
meeting of the committee, as announced in 
our last issue, Mr. Thomas Brock wrote to 
say that he had been appointed, under Mr. 
Foley's will, to complete the statue, and that 
all difficulties in the way of taking out ad¬ 
ministration had been removed. Now, Mr. 
C. B. Birch writes to the Dublin F^ess, 
denying that Mr. Brock “ had been appointed, 
under Mr. Foley’s will, to complete the 
statue ”; and further that Mr. Foley by his 
will had appointed three sculptors conjointly 
to complete all his unfinished works — Mr. 
Brock, Mr. Dewick, and himself (Mr. Birch). 
There is no mention here of Mr. Teniswood, 
who it appears to have been appointed sole 
acting executor under Mr. Foley’s will. In 
the multiplicity of counsellors there does not 
appear to be wisdom. Are all the artists to 
have a hand in the finishing of the O’Connell 
statue, and is it Mr. Foley or the artists in 
question who are to be credited with the 
honour that may or may not appertain to its 
satisfactory completion ? 

At a subsequent meeting of the committee, 
held last week. Sir Dominic Corrigan took 
exception to the manner in which the busi¬ 
ness of the O’Connell committee and that of 
the Centenary committee had been mixed 
up. He thought the business of each should 
be conducted separately, and the minutes 
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recorded in a separate book. As one of the 
remaining trustees of the fund collected for 
the O’Connell Monument, he would be sorry 
to have it supposed for a moment that they 
bad devoted one penny of the money to any 
other purpose than that for which it was 
subscribed. 

A letter was read from Mr. Teniswood, 
acknowledging the receipt of a newspaper 
from the committee, containing the report of 
the visit of Sir John Gray and Rev. J. 
O’Rourke to Mr. Foley’s studio to ascertain 
the state of the monument, and expressing 
aatisfaction at the report. 

It was resolved— 

“That a balance s»heet be prepared, sbowini; 
moneya paid into bank in the names of the trustees, 
iucludina payiiienis of interest to present date, as 
well as expenditure, with dates; and that such 
balance-sheet be audited by a public auditor, to 
whom the necessary documenls be furnish»*d, and 
■ubmitled, as soon as completed, to a meeting of 
the 0*Coiinell Committee for puiilicatioii.” 


MEDICAL QUACKS. 

Tbb Medictd Press, in an article on Wednes¬ 
day last under the title of “ Veiled Obscenity,” 
shows up the rascality of obscene quacks. 
It says that a Dublin daily in which the 
advertisement was found “ was entirely un¬ 
conscious (?) of its character, and at once 
■topped it.” We regret to say that other 
Dublin weeklies and dailies continue the 
advertisement alluded to, and others of quite 
as bad a character. On several occasions we 
have made war upon these scoundrelly clap 
of medical quacKS, and unearthed them in 
their dens in London and Dublin, giving 
their real names and addresses, for which we 
were threatened with actions at law. We hold 
that the proprietors or editors of the papers 
which publish this class of advertisements 
are nearly as bad as the quacks themselves. 
We assert, and can prove, moreover, that the 
■aid proprietors, editors, and newspaper 
managers are quite conscious of the infamy 
and iniquity they are aiding and abetting by 
the publicity they afford these consummate 
•coundrels, some of whom are convicted 
■windlera. 


THE DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE. 

Reckoning one’s chickens before they are 
hatched is a foolish proceeding, but it has 
always been one of the constant failings of 
the Dublin Corporation. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, 
Sir Arthur Guinness asked the Chief Secre¬ 
tary for Ireland whether it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a bill this 
■ession to amend the Dublin Main Drainage 
Act of 1871, for the purpose set forth in the 
memorial of the Corporation of Dublin to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, founded on their 
resolution of the 22nd of January, viz.:— 

“ That application be made to the Government 
for a loan not exceeding £600,000 to carry out the 
main drainuac works upon the following terms and 
conditioiia ms to interest and repayment, viz.:— 
The interest payable to be 3 per cent, per annum 
upon the net principal sum remaining due each 
year, the loan to be repaid in Td\ years, by the 
annual insUlments of £6,000 referred to by his 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant, which will be granted 
year by year to the Corporation by her Majesty’s 
Treasury, as well as by a proportion of the sum to 
be allowed by the Government in lieu of the muni¬ 
cipal ratea upon public Buildings in the Borough of 
Dublin, and e*>timated at £1,000 per annum ; the 
Government accordingly to introduce and effect the 
necessary amendment of the Dublin Main Drainage 
Act by a public bill in the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment, without cost to the Corporation.” 

Sir M. Beach—The resolution to which my 
hon. friend refers is founded upon a remark¬ 
able misapprehension of the intentions of the 
Government and of the purport of the reply 
made recently by the Lord Lieutenant to a 
deputation of the citizens of Dublin. I have 
no intention of introducing any bill to pro¬ 
vide that any loan made by the Government 
to the Corporation of Dublin for the purpose 
of the Main Drainage should be repaid in 
any such way as that suggested by this ques< 


tion. The error originated entirely with the 
Corporation of Dublin, and the Government 
are no parties to it. All that was done was 
this—I was authorised last session to state 
that, if necessary, the Government would 
extend the borrowing power of the Corpora¬ 
tion from their present limit of £350,000 to a 
further limit of £500,000. 

Och ! pillilu, wirrasthrue, ullagone I 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Mr William Fogcrly, F.R.I.B.A., has resumed 
his architectural iiracitce at his former address, 23 
Harcourt-**treet, in this city. I*« our present issue 
we print the first part of a paper read by him re¬ 
cently before the New York Chapter of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Architects. 

Thb County Surveyors. — A bill will he pro¬ 
moted in the present session of Parliament for the 
purpose of enaidiiig uraiid juries to grant siiperan- 
liiialioii allowances to county surveyors who may 
he incapacitated by mental or bodily iiifiniiity or 
by old age. We earnestly hope the promoters (Sir 
Coliiiaii O’Liglileii and Messrs. W. Johnston and 
Macartney) may he successful in their efforts. 

Irish Manuscripts. —In the House of Com¬ 
mons on Thursday night, Sir M H. Beach, in reply 
to Mr. SiilliTan, said that an estimate of the cost of 
translating important Irish manuscripts would he 
laid on the table, the Royal Irish Academy having 
expressed their willingness to undertake the work 
of translation. 

Appreciation of an Employer. —A few 
days since a deputation representing the staff of 
printers of the Freeman's Journal wailed on Sir 
John Gray, M P., fur the piirpime of congratiiluting 
him on his approaching convalescence from his late 
serious illness. After the reading and presentation 
of the address (which was beautifully illuminated) 
and the reply thereto, the deputation were hospit¬ 
ably entertained, by Sir John and Lady Gray. 

The Northern Railway.— On Saturday the 
shareholders of the Dublin and Drogheda and the 
Dulilin and Belfast Junction Railways held their 
last separate meetings. To mark their high appre¬ 
ciation of the energy and zeal displayed hy their 
i secretaries, J. P. Culverwell and (». W. Greene, 
Esqrs., they have voted £400 for the purchase of 
testimonials to be presented to these gentiemeii. 

Foundations op Houses.— We (Sanitary 
Record) nre glad to see that attention has been 
again drawn to the serious evil which exists in the 
suburbs of London. Wherever there exists a good 
gravel soil it is almost invariably carted away, and 
its place supplied to the depth of 6 or 8 ft. with 
old vegetable rubbish and decaying animal matter, 
cinders, oyster shells, the packing of orange boxes, 
old boots, broken bricks, and the dibris of an un¬ 
thriftful, squalid neighbourhood. When the surface 
has been raised to the level of the adjoining street, 
the speculative builder will set to work, and on 
this fermenting and putrefying mass will raise 
houses for the poor, the living rooms about 3 in. 
above the level of the ground. Fevers of all kinds 
will ensue, but the speculator who first robbed the 
land of its proper soil and then replaced it with 
such mischievous rubbish, and the builder who 
adopts it will go unpunished. This evil is not, un¬ 
fortunately, confined to London, but exists in all 
large towns. It was discussed at the recent con¬ 
ference at Birmingham, and one, at least, practical 
remedy suggested. That the town council should 
take the management of all building lands. These 
grounds after having been properly drained and 
sewered, could revert into the builder’s bands on 
payment of the quota of expense. In no case was 
the natural soil to be removed or rubbish deposited 
on a prospective building site. 

Wall Tiling. —The following is a proper way 
to lay glazed wall tiles, the same being equally 
applicable for internal or external coverings. I am 
presuming the tiles are intended to be laid on the 
sides of brick walD which should have the joints 
raked out a little so as to form a good key for the 
cement (in new work the walls so intended to he 
covered must not be trowelled or pointed at all). 
Then proceed to cover the walls with a five-eighth 
thick layer of cement composed of two parts Port¬ 
land cement to one part sharp, clean sand, leaving 
the face of same crossed roughly ; this should be 
allowed to set for, at least, a day before com¬ 
mencing to lay the tiles, which for ^-In. thick tiles 
should be then set or laid in the covering, with 
about three-eighths thick of cement and .«and 
mixed as before described, so laying until all is 
completed, when a thin wash of pure cement 
be skimmed over the fareof tiles to fill up well all 
the JoioU, and after having been allowed to remain 


for about twenty miimies, mu«i he cleaned off with 
sawdust, when the laying will be complete. The 
tiles must he well soaked in water before being laid, 
and great care iiiuhi be taken in procuring sand 
free from biiuniinons subsiances. The ordinary 
builder’s fdaster slmnld never be iise<i for laying 
any description ol tile.— Building Newt. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

iRisit ARCBmecroRAL Association. —A letter In relation ts 
the sbove body is liel l over for consideration. 

CmzBN —The aitemmlve is to increave the rates, to be snre, 
by devi>ing the usuhI scliemes for the benefit of tlie lawyers 
and tlie promoters. 

CARPBKTBit —In “ \Ve.ile'8 Rudimentary Series," there are 
two treatises on the subject Lockwood and Co., publlahert, 
London. 

Gas C«»N.nmBR—We will render every aid tliat we can In 
siicli a movement if lionestly organised. Tlie past slionkl 
not be forgotten if re ief sliould be afforded in conttequencs 
of present reraon8tr>*nces. 

Marulr Mawin — The Connemara marlde presents every 
variety for tlie purp<i»es. and lor the panel work it would 
be an admirable selection. 

Architect (Kingstown) —The design to which you draw our 
attention is extremely like the one in the book named. 
Point it out publicly under your sign manna*. 

An Art-Workman. —There are very few valualile speclniena 
of fresco existing in this country, in connection with onr 
ancient ecc eslastlcal buildings We have paid some atten¬ 
tion to the suliject and we liope on a Aiture occasion ws 
may be enabled to turnisli a list. 

F —Tlianks. It is aiioilier specimen of the way Irish profes- 
alonnls serve their art and country. 

Some articles and correspondence iield over. 


Epps's Cocoa.—Gratkful and Comforting. —The agree¬ 
able character of this prrparalion lias rendered It a general 
favourite. Made simply witit boiling water or mllK. Each 
packet is labelled Jamr.« Epps A Co., Hommopathlc ChemUtR, 
48. Threadncedle-strcet, and 170, Piccadilly. Works for Dla- 
tetlc Preparations, Euslon-road and Camden Town, London. 


NOTICE. 


It is to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters o f correspondents, we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should h$ 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, MahhoU 
street, Dublin. 


RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDER. 


(Town.) s. d. 
Yearly ..60 
Half-yearly 3 0 
Quarte^^y . 1 6 


(Post.) a. d. 

Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


Terms for Advertising may be known rm 
application. 


M essrs, earlky and powells beg 

to announce that Menrs. John Hardman and Co., of 
No. 1, Upper Camden-strect, have resigned tlie business of 
Artists, Sculptors, Church Painters, and Metal Workers, in 
their favour. 

Earley and Powells liave added to the above mentioned 
business the Painting and Staining of Windows for ecciesiae- 
tical and domestic buildings, under the management of Mr. 
Henry Powell, who conducted tlie Stained Glass Department 
of J. H. and Co., Birmingham for many years. 

Mr. Tliomas Earley Is the only Church Decorator living whe 
was taught hia profession b) the late A. Welby Pugin. 

E. and P. being thoroughly practical men In each Depart¬ 
ment, are enabled to supply real artistic work at a moderate 
cost. They, therefore, respectfully solicit the patronage ef 
the Clergy and Gentry of Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STIIEET WORKS. DUBLIN. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 

rOR SHOP FROSTS AND FITTINGS, BANKS. BOOK¬ 
CASES, WINDOWS OF PRIVATE RESIDENCES, Ac, 

QTONES* PATENT WOOD AND IRON 

REVOLVING SHUTTERS, without winding gear. ca« 
be adapted to any description of opening, witli but trifling 
alteratl'in to existing work. They are entirely free from iha 
annoyances eXperience<l by the use of other Revolving Shutters, 
08 from the simplicity of their design and absence of complex 
machinery tliey do not get out of order, and can be easily 
opened or closi^ in one minute. 

Full particulars and advice as to their application can b« 
had from the 

Sole Agent for Ireland, 

FRANC IS NOLAN. 8 MEREDYTH-PLACE, DUBLIN. 

R oss, M U B U A Y, AND C O., 

Engineert, Plumbers, Brau Founders, and Lead 
Merchants, Ac. 

fl, »2, and 98 MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST.. BALLINASLtiE. 

And DOMINICK-STREET. GaLWAT. 


THE M‘ANASPIE and SONS, (ieneral 

L Artista Plain and Ornamental Stucco Plasterers in sH 
it diversities, StatUMrists, Asphalt Manufacturers, Putentres. 
and Authors and Promoters of the j*ctiools at Design In this 
Empire, and designers of the O Connell Monument; as well us 
giving a helping hand to do away with that obnoxious law, 
tlie city attachment, tliat was tlie cause of perjury, robbery, 
and corruption, and which was a disgrace to this our Empire; 
and the first natives whb ever introduced the .Scagliola Art 
and other sciences into Ireland, and the only living artista 
since tlie Middle Ages who can carve Stucco by hand in any 
I and all the departuients of art and arciiitectiire. 

I Addi ess, Asphallc Works, 

81 GREAT BRUNS WICK-STREET, DUBLIN. 
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IRISH VAL DE TRAVERS PAVING 

1 COMPANY (LIMITED). 

This Companj can now undertake the layin? of Pathways, 
Brewery Floors, Granaries, Platforms, Stables, Garden Walks, 
with their natural rock Asphalte. Water cannot percolate 
this pavement; being guaranteed to last for years, it is the 
cheapest pavement In existence. 

Application to the Offices of the Company, 89 DAME- 
STREET, DUBLIN. 

Mines—Travers, Neufchatel, Switzerland. Warks—71, 72 
SIR JOHN ROGERSON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 

W E have now landed 

QUEBEC GOODS, 

consisting of YELLOW PINE (specially selected for this 
market), RED PINE (large average 1st. 2nd, and Srdquality 
SPRUCE DEALS, BIRCH, WALNUT, OAK, ASH, and 
ELM, PIPE and HOGSHEAD STAVES, &C., all of wliich wa 
will offer at moderate rates. 

As usual, our SLATE, 

CLAY GOODS, 

PFMFNT 

IRONMONGERY, and 
JOINERY STOCKS. 

are well supplied. 

THOMAS & CHARLES MARTIN, 

NORTH WALL SAW MILLS, DUBLIN. 


MILVERTON QUARRIES, SKERRIES. 

T he Milverton Quarry Company are now 

prepared to supply materials from the above celebrated 
Quarry on the most advantageous terms. 

SCANTLINGS, rough or wrought, for Engineering or Ar¬ 
chitectural Worka RUBBLE STONE ofthc best description, 
for Building or making Lime, can now be supplied in any 
quantity. LIME, Ac-, can also be supplied. 

For prices, apply at 

OFFICE; M GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBUN. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

1 MENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors oi 
Churches,Conservatoriea,Entrance Halls, and Passages, with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 
Variousspocimensraay be seen at their Warerooms. 

11 AND 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


DOOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

X CHINES.—These Machines are used upon the principal 
railways of Great Britain, and are unrivalled fur accuracy. 
Specimens may be seen, and ever>’infonnationobtainedfrom 
H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 

11 A 12. CORK HILL, DUBLIN 


U NION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
ky this company, can be had at tlie price of the lowest in ths 
market,shipped to any Port In Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON, Agents for Ireland 
11 AND 12. CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 


HANS HARFORD, BUILDING SURVEYOR 

68 South Richmond Street, Dublin. 

Building Works of every description Measured and Valued 
in any part of Ireland. 

Estimates prepared on the shortest notice. 

Insurance claims for damage by Fire carefhlly made out. 

Moderate Rates—Undoubted Security— 

' Prompt Settlements. 

IMPERIAL FIRE AND LIFE 

1 OFFICES, 40 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, 

PAUL ASKIN Agent. 

AGENT aUotothe^ 

NORWICH AND LONDON ACCIDENT 
AND PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, At. 


JAMES HOGAN & SONS, 

Master Plasterers^ Cement Workers 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, 

i BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, &c. 

Mrascrino Books ls.6d. A28. eack. 

Improved Selk-mf.asurinq. do.2s. „ 

Architects'Certificate Books .. .. Ss.Gd. „ 

(Improved form.) 

Certificatb Books for Additional Works 4s.6d. „ 
SnPF.RioR Tracing Paper, 4s. 6d. and ds. 6d. per quire. 

The Alkaline, do. .6s. „ 

Best Tracing Linek. in 24 yd- rolls—18 in.. 16s.; 80 in. 

27a.; 36 in., 80s.; 48 in., 89s. 
Best Double Elephant Drawing .. Ila6d.per quire 
(Freefrom line marks.) 

Capital D Elephant Cakti:idgk .. 68. 6d. „ 

(A cheap paper for Details.) 

Continuous " Drawing Caictridoe, in 60 yd rolls, 64 
in. wide, 808. per roll. 

The New Translucid Alkaline Tracing Paper, for 
extreme Transparency and Strength, excels all 
others. Price 8s. per quire. 

All the above constantly in stock, and warranted first-rats 
value. Terms Cash Samples on application. [48 

THOMAS EDMONDSON, U Dame-street, Dublin. 

T CANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

IJ and upwards, on personal security, at 6 per cent, per 
annum interest, repayable in one to seven years. No com¬ 
mission charged. Apply to Messrs. Bkvan, No. 10 Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, London, W.C. N.B.—Interest is payable half- 
yearly, and Is not required In advance. 

ENCAUSTIC, Geometrical, and Enamelled 

Hi Tiles for Churches, Public Buildings, Vestibules, Porches, 
Ac.; also every description of Majolica and Glazed Tiles in 
various colours for Ecclesiastical Decorations, Hearths and 
Fire-Places, Flower Boxes, Dairy and Lavatory Walls, Ac. 
Competent workmen scut to all parts of the Kingdom. De¬ 
signs and patterns supplied free of charge on application. 
Brooks, Thomas A Co., Sackville-plm, Dublin. 


IfOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

ITi NO BAD SMELLS. MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGH r COMMODES. GREAT BOON TO COTTAGERS. 
VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention efTectually remedies evils arising fhna 
common cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents tht 
tffenslve smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commoda 
In bedrooms, hospital wards, Ac, 

It is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deod#- 
rizing Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and other dis¬ 
comforts. The practical application of this power has beea 
sucoessMly carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart finm its superiority over the Water System in de¬ 
stroying all smell, tlie Earth system is more economical, both 
in its first cost and its after-working, there being no expensive 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and the product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. The supply of 
the Earth and lis removal arc attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than tlie supply of coal and the removal of aahes fhr 
ordinary fires oi a dwelling-house 
This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Closets. 
Prospectuses and full information may be obtained at tht 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEY-STREET. 

( N ear Capel-street.) 

CHIMN Y PIER GLASSES. 

A n ex ten si ve stock in all the new designs, 

with finest French and British Plates. 

BEOOKS, THOMAS ft 00.. 

LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

8 AGKVILLE-PLAGB, DUBLIN. 

C SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Finest 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CRESTS, and every descrip¬ 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WORK exented in Marble. 

72 BLES.siNUTON STREET, I ats of Ormosb Quay. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to annonnee that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

spedally suited for Coach Building and House Decorative purposes, and for which we are Sole Agents for Irdand;' 

Also a Supply of Clroand and Dry Coloiir.«<, Brushes, ftc.« 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

steam: MjEAE ajve coaovr mmjlts, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Establxshid A.D. 1700. 


CHARLES FRANCIS, SON, AND CO., 

CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 

West Medina Mills, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY YEARS. 

POBTIiftlVD according to the Board of Works*Test 

Brand Vectis,** BEDlilift. (or improved Roman) Cement. Both the above 
Cements have been largely used by the Home and nearly every Foreign Government. 

^ohzemtoal,! Dublin Depot—16 TALBOT-PLACE. 

Lo»ik)h,1M1. / ^ f ALDRICH, Aobri. 18*». 



f Gold Msdal, 
IHatek, 1868. 


GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place, Dublin, 

Wfuderiaku all numner 0 / Building Work in Town or Country. 


THOMAS H. DENNANY, 

^[oimmewlal ^uilhtr Sculptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutterj 
PROSPECT STONE & MARBLE WORKS, 
QliAbHIEWlN, DUBEIHI. 

Ttmhtf Monuments, ForUs, Tablets, HeadsUmes, ft. 


Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Moral Tablets, 

In ths greatest Variety, and the most extensive Stock ia 
' Ireland are at 

FITZPATRICK A llI01.Ii0¥’S, 

QLA8NEVIN 


HOHSELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBER, SLATE, STONE, TILE, AND CBMENI 
MERCHANTS, 

«7 ta7>, TOWMSiiMD-STBEET, DUBLIll. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHDRCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USE FOR TWENTY YEARS, 

DARK OAK, YYAINSCOT, MAHOBANY, ROSEYVOOD, SATIN YVOOO, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING BEAL, PINE, &c., 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

THE superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

1 by the marked preference shown for them by Architects and others into^ted in decorations to which they are appli¬ 
cable They are Manufactured and Sold oy 

F. SWIMBIJBM. 

12, SOUTHWABK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 

Where Specimens, Prices, and Testimonials from EnUnent Architects can be had on Application, or Pott Free. 

These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOTD it GOODWIN, 6 , Merrion- 
rew, Dublin and MESSRS. DOBBIN ft CO., 46 & 47 North-steet, Belfast, wliere also specimens may be seen. 


Monnmental Stone and Marble Works, 

m & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, (fc. Alto Altars, Reredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimneypieces, Table Tops, and 
every description of Stone and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most reasonable terms. 

N.B. — C. W, H. begs to inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premises, he will undertake all kinds of MnSOniy, Architectural StODO 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, ^p<ni the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours. 

DESI8RS l ESTIMTES FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, OR APPUCATION 
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Vol.XVIL_No. 366. 


Sanitary Oovemment—The New PubUo 
Health BiU. 

MPORTANT issues depend on 
the sncoess or failure of the 
remarkable sanitary measure 
now being brought before Par¬ 
liament, in performance of the 
promise of the Oonseryative 
chief. 

The new “ Public Health 
BiU” is a giant in size, and it 
is to be hoped it wiU eyidenoe in 
an its parts gigantic strength when put to the 
test of showing its effeothreness. Prepared and 
hronght in by Mr. Solater Booth and Mr. 
dare Read, the biU as it stands has no less 
than 888 danses, and 156 pages are oeonpied 
by the printed draft. We do not purpose 
now to discuss the details of this very 
▼olaminous bill—the task would be a la¬ 
borious one. We wiU, however, take note 
of seme matters while awaiting the results of 
Ptfliamentsry and outside discussions that 
are sure to ensue, and whkh wiU have the 
effect of showing the degrees of strength and 
weakness contained in the measure. 

In a general way, it may be stated, this 
Public HeaUk BiU, like the Act of 1872, 
■tarts by establishing urban and rural sani¬ 
tary districts under local boards, with the 
central authority of the Local Government 
Board as the controlling power. The local 
boards, as now, are invested with the powers 
of supervision of cleansing and scavenging, 
oons^ction of sewers, inspection of houses, 
drain discharges, and a number of other 
■unitary duties connected with buildings and 
water supply. Natural running streams are 
not to be contaminated by poUution of any 
kind. No dwelling-houses are to be erected 
without special requirements. Public con¬ 
veniences must be provided when necessary, 
and subjected to supervision, and all 
nuisances arising through defective manage¬ 
ment or machinery will have to be reported, 
and abatement will have to take place under 
severe penalties. If the local authorities do 
not perform the duties devolving upon them 
they will be held amenable to the central 
authority. Underground dwellings or cellars 
must not be inhabited without certain pre¬ 
cautions, and lodging-houses are legislated 
for in thirteen clauses. 

Here we would remark, why permit under¬ 
ground dweUings or cellars to be inhabited 
at all ? Many of them are below the level of 
the street sewers, and cellars of all kinds 
when inhabited by human beings are nothing 
less than a danger and a nuisance. Among 
the thirteen clauses mentioned there is one 
which compels the landlord to give notice in 
any case of fever or other contagious disease 
upon his premises. 

Several offensive trades are prohibited to 
be in proximity to any human habitation, 
aTid all nuisances which are defined in the 
b'U are placed under summary jurisdiction. 
For the detection and destruction of un¬ 
wholesome or putrid meat, and divers other 
unwholesome articlea of food, fresh powers 


are given. Coming to the section dealing 
with infectious diseases—^which is an impor¬ 
tant one—we find there are some matters 
omitted which wiU need to be taken cogni¬ 
sance of. In the matter of infectious dis¬ 
eases we hold that every case should be re¬ 
ported, and it should not only depend upon 
the discovery by the sanitary officer, but it 
would be well to consider whether the medi¬ 
cal man attending an infectious case should 
not be obliged to report to the officers of the 
sanitary authority. The words “ may direct” 
or ** may report” allows a loophole for neglect, 
and it would be far better if the words ** shall 
report” were substituted. Infected houses 
and bedding cannot be satisfactorily purified 
in many oases without the instrumentality of 
the local authority; and if the work is to be 
performed at the expense of the sanitary 
authority, there is need that all cases should 
be reported without fail. If the public are 
to be taxed for the preservation of the public 
health, they have a right to see that their 
taxmasters and representatives in the local 
boards properly perform their duty, and that 
no loophole should exist for an escape from 
that duty. The new biU says that clothing 
and other articles infected may be destroyed, 
and it allows for a fair compensation. This 
is only fair in the interest of the working- 
classes or the poor. 

We now come to another provision which 
we have often descanted upon in these pages 
for some years back—^the provision of am¬ 
bulances for the sick, and the establishment 
of hospitals. 

The Bill says that proper carriages are to 
be provided for the sick, hospitals estab¬ 
lished, and all persons going abroad in public 
with on infectious disease, or exposing them¬ 
selves to the danger of the public, are to be 
punished. Again, to let lodgings or rooms 
in an inn or public place of resort, where a 
patient has been with an infectious disease, 
before such place has been properly cleansed, 
will be constituted an offence, as will also 
the making of any false statements upon the 
matter. But here, again, it says the 
offenders ** may ” be punished, instead of 
saying, he shall be punished. If an offender 
is fairly convicted of a fiagrant offence, of 
which he was conscious, and committed with 
his eyes open, and in defiance of the law, 
there should be no escape for him. Under 
this Bill the Local Government Board is in¬ 
vested with new powers to prevent or arrest 
the spread of epidemics, and for the purpose 
of inspection leave is given for general entiy 
into all places. There is a provision for the 
establishment of mortuaries, and the removal 
of dead bodies thereto pending interment. 

The chief part of the remainder of sub¬ 
jects in this very large Bill comprises the 
regulation for streets, highways, publie 
buildings, funds for the administration of 
the boards, officers, areas, powers, elections, 
and other requisite matters. We fear, that 
in glancing over the Bill we discover what 
must be reckoned defects, and that there is 
too much kindness, or perhaps we should say 
tender consideration shown to vested in¬ 
terests. We had hoped to see something 
tangible about the question of public grave¬ 
yards and burials, for in view of the move¬ 
ment in favour of cremation, some advance 
should be made in this Government Bill to 
show the interment question is not lost sight 
of. Reforms are needed and are generally 
called for, and our burial customs with all 
their false and dangerous surroundings can¬ 


not be any longer ignored. This new 
**Public Health Bill” is certainly an ad¬ 
vanced step in sanitary legislation, but it 
will need to be perfected, and, no doubt, it 
will by the discussions that are certain to 
take place upon it. In the matter of human 
dwellings we need better conditions and far 
closer supervision than is pointed out, and 
the clauses regarding the water supply are 
weak. 

The future water supply of the people is a 
most important question, for a great deal 
indeed depends upon its purity, and the 
source and channels of its supply. Healthy 
abodes will be impossible if proper provisions 
are not introduced in regard to foundations 
and drainage, and the escape of sewer gas. 
Speculators must be prevented from uti¬ 
lising foul ** shoots ” for the erection of 
human dwellings, and builders and others 
must be prevented from digging out the 
natural soil and establishing .hot-beds of 
disease in the midst of our populous neigh¬ 
bourhoods. The Bill leaves too much to be 
achieved merely by the wiU of local authori¬ 
ties, instead of making what is absolutely 
needed for the preservation of the public 
health imperative. 

The pollution of rivers is, we know, a 
vexed and difficult question to legislate upon 
all at once, but every year sees hundreds of 
new factories and mills established, and their 
foul refuse and waste is turned into the 
channels on which the public depend for 
their water supply for drinking and domestic 
purposes. Smoke-consuming furnaces have 
been established, and waste and nuisance 
consuming appliances will have to be pro¬ 
vided, and there can be no insuperable 
obstacles in the way when science is brought 
to bear upon the matter. These islands will 
have to be mapped out into drainage areas, 
and pollution stopped at any cost; 

and in achieving these great and useful ends 
the interment question will also have to be 
discussed and satisfactorily settled. 

We will watch with great interest the pro¬ 
gress of the new Bill, for on its success will 
depend much of the fame or the failure that 
will stamp the present Conservative Govern¬ 
ment as a wise, powerful, and memorable 
one; or, on the other hand, as one which, 
though well intentioned, through misgiving 
or lack of boldness, allowed one of the 
grandest opportunities ever given to a Go¬ 
vernment for distinguishingitself for all time 
to slip by unavailed of and unutilised for the 
lasting glory and credit of the British 
Empire. 


THE LITERATURE OF 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

The object we have had in view, in our 
papers under the above heading, was not to 
supply a critical or analytical essay on the 
subject of Gothic Architecture in general, or 
even in particular, as regards Ireland. Our 
aim has been to furnish the views of the 
principal native writers who, before the close 
of the last century till the present, have 
touched upon the question, and whose 
opinions, from the positions they held, are 
entitled to be heard, and who, whether advo¬ 
cates of the Pointed style or not, [may be 
fairly reckoned to have contributed to the 
literature of Gothic Archites.ure in Ireland. 
Some of these writers l ave been practical 
architects of both schools, some meie ariis&s, 
• Sec 
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antiquaries, or arohaBologists, and others 
simple litteraUur»; but among the artists 
and the antiquaries haye been men who have 
bestowed considerable thought upon the 
subject of Gothic Architecture in this country, 
and their opinions, yiewed in the light of 
their day, are entitled to eyery considera¬ 
tion. 

Our countryman, James Barry, the great 
painter, was certainly no loyer of the Gothic 
style, for he treats it with little less than 
open contempt. He undertook to trace it 
step by step in its early stages to its lowest 
and most debased type. Notwithstanding, 
his yiews haye their yalue : here are some of 
them :—** The beginnings of that barbarous 
architecture called the Gothic is traceable in 
those buildings erected in Italy, eyen before 
the Arts were much declined, and long before 
the Goths had any footing there. The 
number of examples there are of this, in aU 
the different parts of architecture, growing 
out of one another and increasing, haye con- 
yinced me that the Gothic Architecture is 
nothing more than the architecture of the 
old Greeks and Romans, in the state of final 
corruption to which it had fallen. On the 
one hand, it abounded with affectation and 
caprice; on the other, it lost by the decay 
and a nnihil ation of all other arts; so that 
when the Gothic king Theodoric had erected 
the churches and palaces at Rimini, Rayenna> 
Padua, Modena, Ac., they were necessarily 
built in this detestable taste, for this simple 
reason, because there was no other in the 
country at the time ; and these buildings, as 
they were rich, ornamented, and extremely 
unlike anything heathen, became the model of 
all other Christian churches in Europe; so 
that this kind of architecture went northwards 
from Italy, instead of being transplanted 
from the north into Italy.” 

Further, Mr. Barry deriyes the clustering 
shafts of modem Gothic from the fashion 
introduced of fluting and counter-fluting the 
circumference of the large and corrupted 
Corinthian column, which had been erected 
without any regard to just proportions. The 
experiment of fluting was resorted to, in his 
opinion, to relieye the heariness. He speaks 
of some of these flutes which he had inspected 
as being so deep that a man might hide in 
each recess. 

Again, to the flat member between the 
flutes the further ornament of semicircular 
pilasters was attached, and with this addition 
the appearance was giyen that probably sug¬ 
gested the clustering column. He traces in 
^e Corinthian capital equal breaks and 
corraptions arising from the fanciful and 
grotesque figures so often introduced, which 
he belieyes became a kind of precedent or 
standard for the innoyation of succeeding 
artists. Mr. Barry as an artist trayelled in 
Italy, and had opportunities for study; but 
his knowledge of architecture fades into in¬ 
significance compared with his taste and 
s1^ as an artist upon canyas. 

Mr. Bell belieyes that, by the aid of the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Barry, we may 
trace the Pointed arch in its progress, graft¬ 
ing itself by degrees and piecemeal, as it 
were, upon the Saxon or the Lombardic 
style. The circular arch, he opines, thus 
gi^ually assumed the pointed form, but still 
retained its cheyrom ornaments and fretwork, 
and the massiye pillar with its deep inden¬ 
tures became broken into the cluster of 
columns, which extended occasionally to a 
much greater height, according to the fancy of 


succeeding architects. In fact, as we haye said 
in a former paper, Mr. Bell considers Mr. 
Barry a most disinterested witness on the 
origin of Gothic architecture, and the whole 
tenor of his obseryations undermines eyery 
other theory, so much so that Mr. Bell belieyes 
there would be some degree of hardihood in 
denying the correctness of his conclusions. 

In a paper on the Progress of Architecture 
in Ireland, James Gandon, the architect, of 
whom Dublin has reason to feel proud, speaks 
at some length on our early Romanesque 
structures, but he appears to adopt the yiews 
put forth by Dr. Ledwich on our ancient 
churches. Dr. Ledwich must be credited 
with being a scholar to a great extent; but 
as the late George Petrie, Dr. O’Donovan, and, 
quite recently, Mr. Brash, haye examined 
and disproved several of his assertions and 
fallacies, Ledwich*s opinions must be accep¬ 
ted merely at their worth. Ledwich, besides, 
was a mere antiquarian, and, though he dis¬ 
played industry, he was most bold and reck¬ 
less in assertion, and considerably prejudiced 
besides. Having formed a favourite theory, 
he twisted everything to assume the shape 
he needed it te take. He quoted extracts to 
illustrate his views of Irish architecture and 
Irish history ; but since his time annals and 
documents have been brought to light and 
made known to the world, of which Ledwich 
had no cognisance. Ledwich's works are 
withal worthy of study, as he performed 
some useful antiquarian labour; but, from 
an architectural point of view, they are of 
little or ne account, as the man had no pro¬ 
fessional knowledge of architecture. Besides 
his ** Antiquities of Ireland,” some papers 
of Ledwich's will be found in the Arch<tologia^ 
and other writings of his may be traced in 
the pages of the Jnthologia Hibemica. 

In a paper by Mr. Essex, in the fourth 
volume of the Archaologia, an eulogium is 
pronounced on Gothic Architecture. Com-, 
menting upon this paper, James Gandon 
says that the author ** appears so totally 
possessed by its beauty, proportion, and 
execution, as not to hesitate in afi&rming 
that, like the Grecian, it has its orders, and 
every order its peculiar proportions, founded 
on geometrical principles, and as capable of 
demonstration as the Grecian and Roman 
Architecture. In this assertion I consider 
Mr. Essex has suffered himself to be carried 
away by too much prejudice, and such opinion 
I consider to be altogether unfounded, as can 
be elucidated by an attentive inspection of 
the variety of Gothic buildings now in pre¬ 
servation.” 

Speaking of the opinions of Mr. Murphy, 
quoted in our preceding papers, Mr. Gandon 
remarks:—** Another writer on this subject 
gives his opinion that the Gothic architects 
assimilated the proportions of their buildings 
to those of the human body, and that the 
pyramidal form exists throughout the com¬ 
ponent parts of a Gothic edifice; and that 
from such an ordination none other but a 
pointed arch could be used. It may be here 
asked, What model was used for regulating 
the distribution and symmetry of such a 
building? for the Greeks and Romans worked 
by a model taken from the diameter of the 
columns divided into a certain number of 
parts, which served to regulate their propor¬ 
tions, together with that of the entablature 
and other parts appertaining to the order. 
I do not consider that any Gothic structure 
can admit such investigation, and the writer 
candidly owns that there never was a species 


of architecture the proportions of which 
could be determined from the arch alone; 
and I do not consider the author of these 
ideas on the origin of Gothic Architecture 
has established any satisfactory principle (if 
any the early architects had) to regulate their 
designs.” 

We would bespeak attention and respect 
for the opinions of James Gandon, for hia 
public buildings in Dublin must command 
admiration for their proportions, correct 
taste, and their constructional features, apart 
from or viewed together in connection with 
their ornamental ones. A master of the 
olden forms of architectural constructioh« 
and loving and wedding the types of the 
Classic school, yet he was no blind opponent 
of the disciples of the Gothic school, but was 
ready, as far as his common sense and the 
light of his day allowed him, to appreciate 
whatever was good in Gothic design. In 
a note appended to his paper, from which 
we have already quoted, Mr. Gandon ob¬ 
serves :—” There are very few castles at 
present remaining in Ireland of any con¬ 
siderable magnitude, when compared with 
those of England. It must be allowed that 
at the time of Henry VIII., when the cathe¬ 
drals, religious houses, together with the 
castles of the barons, embosomed in their 
woods, existed in aU their Gothic pride* 
England exhibited a scenery that must have 
afforded surprise, and would have delighted 
even a Greek or Roman architect of the 
Augustan age: the lofty and towering spirea 
of the cathedrals uniting to a peculiar style* 
such a variety of fantastic ornament, exe¬ 
cuted with materials so slight in substance*, 
yet possessing such strength, combined with 
such great statical knowledge in the art 
of [stone] cutting and the formation of 
masonry, as in the arches, Ac., to support the 
incumbent weights. On the other hand, we 
may observe that the Greek and Roman 
architects, with all their refinement, know¬ 
ledge, and taste, were frequently obliged to 
have recourse to enormous blocks of stone 
or marble, added to such a thickness of wall as 
to form artificial works in the construction 
of their edifices in order to resist the injuries 
of time, and hand them down to posterity. 
The present generation, particularly the 
Society of Antiquaries, sensible of the genius 
shown in many of these works, are investi¬ 
gating with the discrimination they merit* 
their several beauties; while.the painter of 
landscape seeks every occasion to add our 
ruined Gothic buildings to embellish ths 
glowing colour of his canvas. The many 
excellent engravings of these subjects will 
hand down to posterity ruins daily crumbling 
into dust, and will show that if our ancestors 
had not that pure taste of Greece or Rome* 
yet they had one more suited to .the times* 
though often wild and extravagant, yet 
beautiful, and, in some (instances, both in 
the design and construction, sublime.” 

James Gandon died in 1823, but the activa 
practice of his profession had ceased in tha 
first years of the present century. In 1769* 
when residing in London, he competed with 
upwards of fifty others for the work of tha 
Royal Exchange (now City Hall). He carried 
off the second premium, Thomas Cooley— 
another architect who has added to tha 
embellishment of our city — obtaining tha 
first. The twenty years preceding the closa 
of the last century were the most active and 
remarkable of Mr. Gandon's career. Ha 
died before the spirit of the ** Gothic Revival** 
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walked the land; and a contemporary archi¬ 
tect and a native, who, though he lived but 
a very few years longer than Gandon, yet his 
practice being mostly confined within the 
first thirty years of the present century, was 
destined to be the pioneer of the revived 
style. 

In our next paper we wiU take note of 
some further views expressed by James 
Gandon upon Gothic Architecture, and his 
opinions upon the views entertained by 
others — architects, antiquaries, and out¬ 
siders—who have written upon the subject. 


DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS 
IMPROVEMENT. 

In the report of the Dublin Port and Docks 
Board for last year, including a statement of 
receipts and expenditure, as also the engi¬ 
neer's report, there is some useful informa¬ 
tion which deserves to be mere fuUy known. 
The secretary’s (Mr. Proud) report shows 
that the aggregate registered tonnage that 
entered the port of Dublin during last year 
was 1,568,847 tons, against 1,682,160 tons in 
the preceding year, the receipts of which 
were jS 47,228, or j£2,557 13s. 7d. less than in 
1878. A decrease of 6,949 tons is also to be 
observed in steamers from Continental ports, 
and 6,545 tons from sailing vessels. The 
coal trade shows a decrease of 47,864 and 
timber 8,778 tons. Vessels with sugar show 
an increase of 469 tons, and with com and 
flour 2,495. Steam coasters increased 10,199 
tons, whereas sailing coasters feU off 12,768 
tons. We do not like to observe the decrease 
in coals and timber, and we would like to 
know was the falling off in the imports in 
coal to be accounted for by the native supply 
taking its place. 

The South Quay improvements consist in 
a length of nearly 450 feet of the western 
extension of deep-water berths at Sir John 
Rogerson’s Quay constracted within the last 
year. This addition makes a total length of 
about 2,050 feet of berths, having a depth of 
22 feet at low water on the south side of the 
Liffey. The contractor was paid during the 
year .£25,171 Os. 5d., or a total since the com¬ 
mencement of the works in 1870 of £114,888 
128. lOd. 

The North Wall Quay extension comprises 
a length of 1,114 feet of the river side wall, 
with a sufficient roadway to form discharging 
berths for three vessels. The foundation 
blocks for the quay wall have been laid for a 
length of about 90 feet on the north side, at 
such a distance as to form a roadway or quay 
of 250 feet wide when finished. The sum of 
£14,564 4s. 6d. has been expended on this 
work during the late year, or total expendi- 
tnre to the present of £51,652 7s. 

The North Wall Quay deepening works for 
steam berths comprises the re-building of the 
quay waU east of the entrance to the Royal 
Canal for a length of 890 feet, finished, at 
which there is a depth of 15 feet at low water. 
West of the canal a length of about 550 feet 
of quay wall is completed, and sheds at both 
sections foil t^e needs of the cross-Channel 
trade are being erected. The sum of 
£21,977 7s. 8d. has been paid on account of 
those works within the year, or a total expen¬ 
diture of £57,086 14s. 2d. 

East of the entrance to the Graving Dock 
a timber wharf 150 feet in length has been 
constructed, at a cost of £700. On Essex 
Bridge, lately opened for traffic, the sum of 
£16,250 48. 4d. was expended daring the 


year, which includes payments on account of 
culverts for the proposed Main Drainage. 
Re the Custom House Docks, the sum of 
£557 28. 5d. balances were paid on account of 
new whiskey vaults and strengthening grain 
floor, making a total expenditure of £18,419 
Is. 5d. on account of new works and improve¬ 
ments on these premises since the board 
entered into possession in 1869. In the way 
of loan the total amount advanced on the 
security of the mortgage bonds of the board 
to the 81st of last December was £228,550. 

The engineer of the board, Mr. Bindon B. 
Stoney, in his report gives some further 
details anent the above works. The quay 
waU for the western extension along Sir John 
Rogerson’s Quay is reported to be finished to 
a coping level for a length of 428 feet, and 
the dam in front removed for a length of 800 
feet. At the north quay (deepening steam 
berths, the eastern section of which is com¬ 
pleted) the foundations have been built for a 
20-ton crane close to the Royal Canal. Two 
hundred and fifty feet of the second berth of 
the western section is also finished, and now 
occupied by the trading steamers. At the 
North Quay extension the superstructure of 
the south, or river, face is built to the length 
of 406 feet, making, with that already com¬ 
pleted, 1,114 feet, as aforesaid, and blocks 
for 92 feet of the north or inner face have 
been laid. 

Concerning Essex Bridge (already alluded 
to) the engineer reports that, though un¬ 
finished, it was opened to public use on the 
1st of October last, and within 15t months 
after the old bridge was closed, but the 
erection of the iron-work has since been in 
progress. The shed on Sir John’s Quay east 
of Lime-street was taken down and re-erected 
opposite the stores of Messrs. Tedcastle and 
Co. The new shed opposite the stores of 
the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company 
have been extended for a length of 270 feet, 
making a total of 485 feet, and a new shed 
opposite the stores of the London and North 
Western Railway Company has been roofed 
for a length of nearly 200 feet. Two short 
tramways have been constructed for the 
steam crane belonging to the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company. Of lighthouse work, 
two large blocks were laid in February last 
year on the eastern slope of Poolbeg. 

It appears by the West Quay WaUs and 
Bridges Account that the sum of £6,708 13s. 
2d. was received from the Main Drainage 
Committee as payment for the cost of the 
culverts at Essex Bridge. The Port and 
Docks Board paid the Corporation the sum of 
£636 11s. 2d. for paving and widening the 
North Quay. 

The foUowing commendable items of ex¬ 
penditure by the board are worthy of note:— 
In pensions and donations to workmen and 
widows, £629 Is. 9d.; annual subscriptions 
to hospitals, £48 68.; ditto to Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society, £25; ditto to National 
Lifeboat Institution, £75; ditto to Sailors’ 
Home, £20; ditto to Sailors’ Reading-room, 
Kingstown, £5 ; to the board’s fund for siek 
reHef, £100; making a total of pensions and 
charities of £902 78. 9d. for 1874. The 
medical attendant of the workmen employed 
by the board, Mr. Edward Hamilton, M.D., 
received the sum of £100. This is a small 
sum, considering the number of workmen in 
the service of the board, and the dangers to 
which they are exposed through work and 
weather. 

It is not necessary for us to give an 


analysis of the income and expenditure of 
the board, or to particularise payments in 
the way of salaries, or assistance, or super¬ 
annuation. On the whole, considering the 
varied nature of the trusts of the board and 
the works supervised by their officers, we 
think the statement of thein accounts pre¬ 
sented in the report before ns is a creditable 
one, and we would very much like to see other 
public boards, particularly our Corporation, 
coming before the public with a statement 
of accounts as little open to cavil as that of 
the Dublin Port and Docks Board. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At a meeting held on the date of our last 
issue, under the pre8i4ency of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., at the commencement of the 
proceedings the secretary remarked that it 
was no doubt gratifying to the members to 
hear that Mr. Wood, whose paper on The 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus,^’ was read a 
fortnight previously, had received a pension 
of £200 a-year from the Government, in con¬ 
sideration of his excavations, discoveries, 
and other labours. The president, in aUuding 
to the death of Professor Willis, the learned 
smd acute antiquary, and writer on Gothic 
architecture and other subjects, enumerated 
his principal works, and paid a graceful 
tribute to his memory. Mr. T. H. Wyatt 
also bore testimony to the worth of the 
deceased, and the secretary was instructed 
to send a letter of condolence and sympathy, 
on the part of the Institute, to the late Pro¬ 
fessor’s relatives. Mr. G. T. Robinson, con¬ 
tributing visitor, then read a paper “ On 
Certain New or l^vived Processes in Deco¬ 
rative Art.” The paper, which was an 
instructive and interesting one, was followed 
by a discussion, in which Mr. Aitcheson, 
Mr. Crace, Mr. W. White, Mr. Phen4 Spiers, 
Mr. Morris, and Mr. Jennings took part. At 
the conclusion of the discussion the president 
expressed the great pleasure he felt at seeing 
brought before him a number of new modes 
of decoration, and some old processes revived. 
Some of the speakers had referred to marble 
as a revived system. He had seen marble 
used in old buildings in Italy, and also in 
English buildings; the work was most deli¬ 
cate, and had stood very well. With regard 
to the hangings, the subject offered a great 
deal that was worth their consideration; 
while, on the other hand, there was a danger 
of cheapening their ideas of things, and 
producing what was and ought to be reaUy 
valuable and high-class work by very cheap 
means, and, to use the expression of an 
enemy, ** making aU things common and 
unclean.” 


THE GOUGH MEMORIAL. 

In respect to this memorial, it was resolved 
at a late meeting of the committee, that, in 
conjunction with the executors of the late 
John Henry Foley, the three artists—Mr. 
Brock, Mr. Birch, and Mr. Dewick—named 
in Mr. Foley’s wiU to complete his unfinished 
works, be authorised to perfect and erect, as 
soon as possible, the Gough equestrian 
memorial; Mr. G. F. Teniswood, the acting 
executor of the said John Henry Foley, 
having undertaken to have same finished 
and erected within two years from this date, 
upon the terms agreed to with the late Mr. 
Foley. And it was further resolved that 
Edward Cane and Samuel Frederick Adair, 
Esqrs., having agreed to act as trustees of 
the fund for erecting such memorial, in the 
room of the late Sir Maziere Brady, Bart., 
and the Right Hon. Abraham Brewster, tho 
Right Hon. Lord Strathnaim and Sir Joseph 
Napier, Bart., the surviving trustees of such 
fnnd« be requested to have same transferred 
to their names, in conjunction with those of 
the newly-appointed trustees. 
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PUBLIC RIGHTS AND PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

TWENTY-FIFTH ARTICLE. 

THE ADULTERATION OF TEA AND flOFFEE, ETC* 
(continited). 

Almost evory week at present prosecntions 
are witnessed, instituted against the vendors 
of adulterated teas. The profits on tea are 
far greater than what might be imagined, 
and of late years a number of people who 
might be termed commercial travellers or 
tradmrs have taken to the selling of teas 
through the country districts of the three 
kingdoms. Some of these men have made a 
handsome income, and drive their traps in 
style. The tea they vended was at best 
but sorry trash, but it was quite equal to 
much of what the poor were and are accus¬ 
tomed to buy in small grocers’ and huxters’ 
shops. All very cheap teas are villanons 
mixtures, and often the much higher priced 
teas are little better. In London there are 
several noted tea-dealers who have acquired 
a good name for selling fair samples of 
teas. Each of those firms have their own 
select constituencies, and their customers 
are ready to swear that no such teas are to 
be had in the city as those supplied by their 
respective firms with which they severally 
deal. Taste and fancy often go hand in 
hand, and if the members of a certain house¬ 
hold are for any length of time in the habit 
of using the teas of a certain firm they can¬ 
not be got to believe that such a firm would 
impose upon them. 

Noted tea-dealers are in the habit of 
mixingltheir teas to a great extent, each large 
firm having a peculw modus of its own, 
hence the fiavour of tea purchased at one 
large and so-called resectable house differs 
from that sold at another. There are one or 
two London firms who have got a name for 
selling good teas, and who are said to ** pick 
their teas.” If this means that they go to 
the trouble of overhauling their different 
samples, and selecting by picking the good 
leaves from the bad, we doubt it. Their 
picking process is rather the selection of 
different kinds for what is called a judicious 
mixture. Dr. Wanklyn states that on making 
a chemical examination of tea, one of the 
points which first attracts the attention of 
the chemist is the high proportion of ash 
which tea leaves contain. From determina¬ 
tions made in his own laboratory, he found 
the percentage of ash in common tea was 
6*63; Civil Service tea, 6*56; Homiman’s tea, 
; Mandarin’s tea (eight shillings per 
pound), 5*8; Orange Pekoe (five shillings per 
pound), 5*84; anotner kind, 6*06; green tea, 
(four shillings and six-pence per pound), 
5*86; making an average of 5*75. A fine 
specimen of tea received direct from the 
growers yielded 5*63 per cent, of ash. Tea 
directly imported in chests from China is 
often inferior enough, and mixed and made 
up to suit a cheap market. The ordinary 
tea of commerce is frequently adulterated 
with mineral matter, sand and metallic sub¬ 
stances. These adidterations can, of course, 
to a great extent be discovered by a careful 
analysis, but the poor have but seldom the 
opportunity of putting the law in motion for 
the punishment of the adulterators. It 
behoves, therefore, our urban and rural sani¬ 
tary boards to see, whenever a well-authenti¬ 
cated instance of adulteration is brought 
before them, that the public analyst will at 
once be instructed to investigate the matter. 
It will also bo the duty of the sanitary officer 
or inspector of nuisances, under the authority 
of the medical officer of health, to purchase 
occasionally in different parts of his district, 
samples of teas, coffee, and sugar, for the 
purpose of immediate analysis so that the 
poor may be protected. The public ana¬ 
lyst detects the amount of adulteration by 
making a determination of the ash in the 
sample. 

In a sample examined by Dr. Wanklyn, the 
tea yielded 14*5 per cent, of ash, of which 
about 9 consisted of lumps of sand. By ex¬ 
amination of the ash, a judgment can be 


formed of the quality of the tea, whether fine 
or of inferior quality — much potash and 
much phosphoric acid with little lime and 
silica denoting excellent tea; the contri^, 
inferior. Tea that is suspected of being 
used once and dried, will be detected by a 
determination of the ash which will be found 
deficient in potash; low potash and high lime 
in the ash may be taken as denoting suspi¬ 
cious signs. There are, however, other 
methods of detection in the hands of the 
analyst; ZoUer found 100 parts (by weight) 
of tea gave 86*26 parts of dry solid extract, 
soluble in water. Tea leaves are stated to 
yield to water more than a third of their 
weight. The amount of the extract will 
therefore be a good test whether the specimen 
of tea is a spent tea or a genuine one. 
The theine from the tea plant and the coffoine 
from the coffee plant are the same chemical 
substance. The fact that coffeine forms the 
essential principle of three substances used 
by widely different nations, is accounted a 
curious one, showing that the craving which 
it satisfies is as natural as universal. 

As an article of diet, coffee or tea appears 
to exercise an influence in retarding the 
waste in the tissues of the body. Its exact 
effect on the human system has not, however, 
been fully studied or determined. Good tea, 
not too strong or too constantly used, is 
without doubt a nourishing substance; and, 
if it does not add greatly to the stren^h, it 
certainly exhilarates and satisfies a natural 
craving without doing any positive injury. 

Bad and spent teas, highly adulterated or 
made up by being faced with mineral sub¬ 
stances, must be most injurious to the system 
when partaken of constantly by the poor, who 
have not a sufficiency of nourishii^; animal 
diet. Theine is said to exist in the tea plant, 
not in a free state, but as a tannate of theine; 
while in coffee it appears combined with 
another acid, viz., chlorogenic acid. 

In our former paper we gave a list of the 
adulterants of tea. Those commonly used 
in coffee are : chicory, sawdust, acorns, grain, 
roasted roots of various kinds, lentil seeds, 
groats, tan, baked liver, burnt sugar, Venetian 
red. With respect to chicorv, it is allowed by 
the Act, if the mixture is labelled as such *, 
but within the past few weeks several parties 
have been summoned for selling coffee which, 
on examination, proved to be entirely chicory. 
A microscopic examination alone will detect 
many mixtures in coffee, such as starch, 
chicory, animal fats, and like substances. 
Adulterated coffee sinks, and rapidly colours 
the water brown; good coffee will not cake 
when pinched between the fingers, and if a 
small quantity be thrown on cold water it 
floats, only slightly tinging the water. Coffee, 
when good, contains about 1*3 per cent, of 
sugar, with less than 1 per cent, of ash. The 
ash should dissolve completely when sub¬ 
mitted for some time to hydrochloric acid. 
If there is a residue, it will indicate the 
presence of silica, which is not found in pure 
coffee, but will be found in the ash of the 
majority of the bodies used as adulterants. 

Similar adulterants are used for cocoa as 
those mentioned in connection with coffee, 
viz.—^fats, starches, cocoa husks, Venetian 
red, bole, and chicory. Good cocoa should 
not, as is erroneously believed, have a sweet 
taste or a red colour. A test is here given 
from one of our manuals of public health :— 
**A8 much cocoa as can be piled up on a 
threepenny piece, when placed on a square 
of platinum foil, and strongly heated by a 
spirit lamp, should burn almost completely 
away, leaving less than 3 per cent, of a 
reddish-coloured ash.” The same remarks 
are stated to apply to chocolate. 

Were we to venture in advising the poor, 
who are obliged to purchase their tea and 
coffee from small dealers and in small quan¬ 
tities, we would say. Buy little of it, and 
drink less of it; and, if you have reason for 
suspecting the artide is really bad, unite 
with your neighbours in drawing the atten¬ 
tion of the sanitary inspector to the matter, 
that an analysis may be made, and the 
tradesman warned or punished, if needs bo. 
We have no desire to see the law enforced 


with any undue severity against the small 
trader, while the large one comes off seot 
free. The large trader is often the principal 
offender, for he keeps in stock an inferior 
artide to meet the cheap retail market; and 
the small retailer, being allowed but a small 
margin of profit, cheats his poor customers 
in return by mixing one bad mixture with 
another worse one. Having to weigh out tea 
in ounces and half ounces, the small huxter 
trader seldom or ever turns the scale, and, 
when he does so, it is ten chances to one his 
weights are light, or the apparatus of his 
scales defective. 

The late commission appointed to report 
upon the working of the Adulteration Acts 
have, we fear, done more harm than good; 
and if their recommendations are acted upon 
in any new piece of legislation, the measure 
that will result will be a disastrous one. 
The vendor of an adulterated artide should 
be punished as well as the producer or im> 
porter; but if the producer or manufacturer 
can be reached, it is he that in the first 
instance should suffer. Let adulteration be 
stopped at its source by constant vigilance 
and superintendence, or an examination of 
the produced article, and the evil will be 
lessened. If it is proved to have bemi 
doctored after leaving the hands of the pro¬ 
ducer, the vendor must be held amenable, 
for he must have cognisance of the adultera¬ 
tion, or a knowledge that the article is in¬ 
ferior or not by die price paid for it. We 
will not assert that all small traders in general 
are conscious of the quality of the article 
they are selling, but the majority are so. 
Every means should be taken by the legisla¬ 
ture to put a stop to adulteration, for adulte¬ 
ration is a fraud, and may not only lead to 
robbery of the many, but to their murder, by 
a system of slow but certain poisoning. 


THE SAND-BLAST 

AND ITS ADAPTATION TO 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES.* 

(Concladed from paff« 68.) 

The principal points to be attended to in 
order to obtain the best results in economy 
of power and time in working with the sand¬ 
blast are—first, to get an impelling jet of 
great velocity; second, to feed the sand 
regularly and in such a manner that it shall 
acquire as nearly as possible the velocity of 
the impelling jet; third, to direct the jet of 
sand upon the desired spot, without wasting 
its force in wearing away the nozzle-tube; 
and fourth, to provide free escape for the 
expended steam and sand, so as to avoid 
interference of the outgoing sand with that 
which is being driven forward. 

Where only a small quantity of material is 
to be cut or ground away by the sand-blast 
from the surface of a hard substance, and 
where only a moderate velocity of jet is re¬ 
quired, a blast of air (produced by a rotary 
fan) is found to be convenient. This method 
is used for grinding or depolishing glass, 
china, or pottery, either over their entire 
surfaces or for the production of ornamental 
designs. In engraving designs, air is more 
convenient than steam for the impelling jet, 
because with air the sand keeps Sij and re¬ 
bounds, leaving the pattern clear; but with 
steam the sand becomes damp, and is apt to 
adhere to the fine lines and comers and clog 
them. The sand being fed into the air jet 
by falling from a column of sufficient height* 
it is carried along by the air in a tube or 
dose trunk, and directed upon the glass* 
which is held or moved opposite the mouth, 
of the tmnk; the sand-jet thus cuts or stars 
the surface of the glass wherever it strikes 
it. 

The air current from the fan (having & 
pressure of about four inches of water) la 
brought in by a trunk, of about two square 
feet sectional area, and descends through the 
narrow vertical slot, of about one inch in 
width, from the bottom of which it issues 

• By WUlUn £. Newton. Bead at meeting of Society of 
Arte, February lOtb, 1678. 
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with a yelooity proportioned to the pressure 
of the air. Into the upper end of the air 
Blot, the sand is evenly fed from the sand¬ 
box above by means of the sand slot, of 
about half an inch in width, the lower end of 
which is closed by an iron plate perforated 
with holes about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter and half an inch apart, so as to 
supply from 15 to 20 cubic inches of sand 
per minute for each square inch of cross 
section of the air slot. In passing down the 
air slot the sand acquires a velocity propor¬ 
tioned to that of the air jet, and stipes upon 
the plates of glass, which are made to tra¬ 
verse across underneath the mouth of the 
slot. The plates of glass are carried upon a 
set of indiarubber belts, which travel at the 
rate of about eight inches per minute, so 
that each part of the glass is exposed to the 
action of the sand-blast for about six or 
eight seconds. After striking the glass, the 
air and sand pass away at the sides into the 
large settling chamber below, where they 
lose their velocity, and the sand settles to 
the bottom, while the air escapes at the 
aperture, or returns to the fan. To diminish 
the escape of dust and sand into the external 
atmosphere, indiarubber flaps are provided, 
which close with a slight elastic pressure 
upon the glass passing through. The pres¬ 
sure of the blast holds the sheets of glass 
down upon the belts which carry them. The 
sand from the bottom of the settling chamber 
is raised by an elevator into the sand box at 
top, and is used over again repeatedly, until 
it becomes too fine. 

For cutting a design upon glass, the cover¬ 
ing stencil plate must be of a strength and 
durability proportioned to the thickness to 
be cut away. Toughness and elasticity and 
the absence of brittleness appear to be the 
qualities needed for resisting the cutting 
action of the sand. Indiarubber (particu¬ 
larly when vulcanised) possesses the desired 
properties in an eminent degree ; parchment 
and parchment paper also possess consider¬ 
able durability. Stencil plates made of 
paper or thread are rendered more durable 
by covering them with a tough or elastic 
varnish. A design can either be drawn on 
the glass with a composition applied by a 
brush, or the glass can be covered all over 
with a preparation of gelatine or glue, and 
the design cut through the protecting coat 
when dry, so as to expose certain parts of 
the glass to the action of the sand-blast. A 
layer of wax resists a sand-blast having a 
pressure of up to five or six inches of water. 
A film of bichromatised gelatine produced by 
photographic processes is capable of resisting 
the action of a blast of the same fine sand, 
during a sufficient time to allow of the ex¬ 
posed portions of the glass being cut or 
engraved by the sand-blast; and photo¬ 
graphic pictures have been engraved by this 
means. The finer the sand used and the 
lower the pressure of the blast, the finer is 
the grain of the depolished surface, and the 
weaker and more delicate may be the texture 
of the covering substances used to produce 
the design. Any of the processes by which 
a design can be produced or transferred in a 
sufficiently tougn medium may be used to 
prepare a surface for being engraved by the 
sand-blast. Many natural objects, such as 
plants, leaves, Ac., which can be fastened flat 
upon a surface, offer sufficient resistance to a 
blast of fine sand to admit of their outline 
being thus engraved. 

When wood is subjected to a sand-blast of 
moderate velocity, the softer and more brittle 
portions are more rapidly and deeply cut 
away than the others, and the grain of the 
wood and the hard lines and knots are thus 
brought out in relief. 

When the sand-blast at a moderate velocity 
is directed upon a metallic surface it removes 
but little of the metal, but the grains of sand 
make innumerable small indentations in the 
surface, and produce a frosted or deadened 
appearance; and by means of stencil plates 
any design may thus be engraved on metallic 
sunaces. It will be evident from the above 
explanation that a special peculiarity of the 
process is, that not only can many l^ds of 


work which are ordinarily done by hand be 
produced by it automatically, and at a very 
trifling cost, but other things can also be 
done which cannot otherwise be produced at 
all at anything like a reasonable cost. As an 
example of this kind, inscriptions can be cut 
in granite with raised polished letters ; the 
cost of this by hand work would be very great, 
but it is done by the sand-blast process with 
great facility and expedition. The mode of 
executing this work is by first polishing the 
surface of the stone, and then cementing 
upon it metal letters forming the intended 
inscription, and subjecting the whole to the 
sand-blast; the surface of the stone is by that 
means cut away uniformly wherever it is not 
protected by the metal letters; and on re¬ 
moving the metal templates the inscription 
will be left in relief, with letters polished on 
the face and finished with fine sharp edges. 
The operation is effected with a single steam 
jet moved backwards and forwards over the 
work at a rate of about 20 feet per minute, 
and the stone is traversed slowly at the same 
time in a transverse direction, until the jet 
has passed once over the surface ; the cutting 
of the specimen shown, 10 inches square and 
3-17ths inch depth of cut, required only eight 
minutes with a pressure of 60 lbs. steam, and 
it was done with the steam jet exhibited 
with fth inch bore of tube. 

The pierced ornament marble panel exhi¬ 
bited was cut at two operations by placing a 
thin iron template on one face of the marble, 
and sinking the pattern half through its 
thickness by means of the sand-blast; the 
marble was then turned over and the tem¬ 
plate fitted upon the other face exactly cor¬ 
responding in position with the first side, 
and then subjected to the sand-blast until 
cut completely through. A perforated design 
is thus formed, having the edges all regu¬ 
larly chamfered from each face, on account 
of the tapering form of the holes cut by the 
sand-blast. The specimen of marble shown, 
of about half a square foot area and f inch 
thick, was completed in thirty minutes with 
a steam jet of 50 lbs. pressure, and a similar 
specimen cut in sandstone was completed in 
only ten minutes. Another specimen shows 
a similar design cut in glass to a depth of 1 
inch. 

When the material operated upon is not of 
uniform hardness, as in the case of granite 
(which is an agglomeration of substances of 
different degrees of hardness), the bottom of 
the hollows are not cut level, and the harder 
portions, such as the quartz crystals, are 
left slightly projecting above the ground. 
These may be dressed down by hand to finish 
the work ; but in uniform materials, such as 
marble and slates, the whole is left neatly 
finished by the sand-blast process. Sunk 
panels in wood carving are readily produced 
by this process, but the time required is 
about twice as long in oak as in marble, on 
account of the wood having a certain amount 
of elasticity, which softens the effect of the 
impact of the grains of sand. In operating 
upon oak, the greater hardness of the grain 
of the wood causes the bottom of the hol¬ 
lows to be left uneven; but with boxwood the 
work is left with a level surface, and the 
specimens exhibited show a beautiful finish. 

By using a higher pressure of steam jet 
the hardest substances can be cut, as shown 
by the hole cut in the specimen exhibited of 
corundum, a mineral twice as hard as granite; 
and even hardened steel can be cut, as shown 
by the specimen of a file 5-6ths inch thick, 
having a slot through it 5 inches long and 
2-8th8 inch wide, which was cut in about 
thirty minutes. 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

In the first article on this subject (see Irish 
Builder, February 1st, 1875) it was sug¬ 
gested that the land should be rented for a 
term of years, not bought; but this would 
prevent land proprietors (who have land 
which may be required) taldng any part in 
the speculation, because, becoming tenants 


the smaller interest is absorbed in the 

S eater and they might lose both rent and 
ad. There are, however, persons who will 
willingly sell and take the whole or a por¬ 
tion thereof in fully paid up shares. The 
large agricultural implement makers (who 
will be largely benefited by the impetus 
which will be given to their manufacture) 
should become shareholders, and induce their 
friends to join in such undertakings. 

The many letters which are daily seen 
in the papers on the improvement of waste 
land and reclamation of slobs and foreshores, 
show that people's ideas are becoming alive 
to this subject, and the article in the Irish 
Builder of March 1st, 1875, on Waste Land 
Reclamation, is a proof of this. Many people 
do not, however, agree in Mr. Brett’s plan of 
purchasing the land; this has already been 
tried in Ireland. When single individuals 
undertake improvements, the land either 
remains in a state of pasture or shortly is 
brought into grazing, not kept in cultivation 
by the employment of the labourer for the 
greater production of food and manure than 
house feeding. 

Mr. Rintoul suggested the cultivation of the 
foreshores though companies. Mr. Nimmo’s 
idea that improvement of land is not of the 
nature to be carried out by a company, is but 
a theory. It is perfectly true that all great 
works executed by companies could have been 
more cheaply made by private individuals; 
but few individuals could be found to embark 
perhaps the whole of their property in one 
undertaking, with the danger of a strike to 
render his outlay useless. Companies are, 
therefore, the only parties who could under¬ 
take such works with safety and, it is believed, 
with profit. 

It is to be hoped that some persons may 
be induced to embark in such a speculation, 
for it will be a precursor society, and probably 
many will arise in these islands. More em¬ 
ployment will be created, emigration will be 
checked, cheap food in large quantities 
created, better and more healthy residences 
provided, and the conglomeration of workmen 
in large towns will not be required, while 
labourers will be better educated and paid. 

« 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Patent Question in 1878 .—The Chan¬ 
cellor's Bill and the Exigencies of Foreign 
Competition^ Ac. With suggestions as to 
Copyright. By R. A. Macfie. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

This pamphlet is a most able and instructive 
piece of reasoning on the anomalies and 
defects of our present Patent Law system. 
The whole question is thoroughly discussed, 
and in support of the views of the writer a 
large amount of independent and influential 
opinion is adduced, all clearly shewing the 
mischiefs that arise and are likely to con¬ 
tinue, to the detriment of the British nation, 
if our Patent Laws continue unreformed. 
It must be conceded that the injurious effects 
of the Patent Laws in this country in pre¬ 
serving certain monopolies, favours foreign 
competition, keeps home products at a high 
price, and enables the foreign manufacturer 
to often beat us in our own market. At first 
sight the Patent system’looks passably fair. 
A reward is certainly due to him who im¬ 
proves our manufactures; a certain protec¬ 
tion appears reasonable to him who has 
invested his capital in developing an inven¬ 
tion ; and again, there would appear to be 
need of an inducemen!i held out to those who 
possess the ability, or desire to rise above 
their fellows in whatever spherp their lot 
was cast. But can the present administra¬ 
tion of the Patent Laws be justified solely 
on these grounds? and are the conditions 
fulfilled ? We reply. They are not. 

The present extortionate cost of patents, 
amounting to j£2ao, including agency, as well 
as the £50 which has to be paid within the 
first six months, present a formidable barrier 
to the obtainment of patents by a elass who 
ought to have the first chums, for it is 
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mostly through skilled artisans that many of 
onr inventions are perfected if not produced. 
Among skilled worlonen are many original 
inventors, but they have been forced to part 
with their inventions from their inability to 
obtain patents, and others have reaped the 
reward of their years of toil. The intended 
bill of the Lord Chancellor had some good 
points, but we fear it would be found un¬ 
workable. Now, while we would like to 
protect and assist all producers of really 
useful inventions, as far as it would be com- 
atible with the welfare of the nation, we 
old that our Patent Laws, as at present ad¬ 
ministered, are a piece of rank injustice; 
and if these laws are not remodelled, and 
the evils that arise from their action miti¬ 
gated, a time will soon come when these laws 
will have to bo altogether swept away. If 
we remember aright, we think that Benjamin 
Franklin once wrote, that all inventions 
should be for the benefit of mankind in 
general, and that no injurious monopoly 
should bo permitted to the injury of any 
part of the population. A very indifferent 
invention or process may be protected by a 
patent under the present system; and if a 
skilful manager, foreman, or operative me¬ 
chanic, who, seeing its defects, is able to 
improve upon it, and produce a piece of 
mechanism with double the advantage, he or 
they, or one and all, are debarred from doing 
so. Should any one attempt to improve 
upon the bungling performances of others, 
the Patent Laws are applied to crush and 
ruin that man. Mediocrity is thus protected, 
huge monopolies preserved, and high prices 
maintained, that the few may be enriched, 
and the many, perhaps, beggared. 

The pamphlet under notice is a useful 
contribution to the literature of the Patent 
Laws, its history, working, and tendency; 
and to patentees and opponents to patents, 
and the professional and commercial public 
at large, we can recommend its pcrus^. If 
we should write one more sentence it wiU be 
to register onr opinion that, the Patent 
Laws should be at once remodelled or 
abolished. 


THE SHANNON DRAINAGE. 

At a meeting held at Athlone Court-house, 
two of the commissioners being present. 
Colonel M*Eeilie and Mr. Lefann, objec¬ 
tions were made by a number of landowners 
against the proposed taxation for the Shan¬ 
non drainage works. 

Mr.Lynam, C.E., of Ballinasloe, explained 
the circumstances of each case, the nature of 
the soil and herbage, the extent and dura¬ 
tion of the flooding, and the relativeness of 
the valuation. The inquiry was further 
postponed, but in the meantime further 
meetings were held in other districts. There 
are a number of objections duly lodged, it is 
stated, by the landowners, not against the 
proposed drainage, but against the proposed 
taxation, as being a third or a half too high. 
The owners also object to the proposed tak^g 
away of the winter floods, and both they and 
their tenants think that these floods enrich 
their meadow lands. 

Intelligence has been received at the Irish 
Office that the Government measure of last 
session for draining the Upper Shannon has 
failed, the requisite majority of landowners 
not having voted its adoption. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR WILLIS. 

This distinguished antiquary and writer on 
Gothic architecture, whose death took place 
on the 20th ult., was bom in London in 1800. 
Besides his valuable works on architecture 
and archeology, he was the author of useful 
handbooks on the principles of mechanism, 
one of which a treatise on the teeth of wheels. 
In these works he evidenced consider¬ 
able scientific knowledge. In 1835 his first 
work was published, ** Essay on Gothio Ar¬ 
chitecture,” chiefly in relation to the Conti¬ 
nent. He wrote an excellent monograph of 
Canterbury Cathedral at a later penod, and 
papers from his pen followed on York, and 


on Winchester, and Glastonbury Abbeys, and 
other ecclesiastical buildings. His ** Essay 
Elucidating the Architectural Nomenclature 
of the Middle Ages” was published in 1849. 
To these may be added his “ History of the 
Middle Ages,” “ Architectural History of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” Some papers on “ Me¬ 
chanics” and “ Acoustics” written by him 
will be found in the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. The late 
Professor was a most able lecturer, and it is 
stated by those who often listened to him 
that it was a delight to hear him. He was 
educated at Caius College, and was elected 
to the Jacksonian Professorship in 1807. He 
was, in the course of his career, member of 
many learned societies, and president be¬ 
times. Sir Gilbert Scott's opinion of him, 
expressed at a meeting of the Institute of 
Architects, was that they never had had a 
man with such qualities of mind, and with 
such a remarkable breadth of view regarding 
the architectural profession. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXXI. 

A PLEA FOB CREMATION. 

How long will we poison the living, 

How long will we bniy oar dead 

In cities and towns, and be giving 
More strength to the evils we dread ? 

The graveyard, *tis said, is God's Acre; 

Bat God never meant it to be 

A plague-spot, a hot-bed, and maker 
or Pestilence that we now see. 

Bespect for the dead, it is granted— 

Respect, whether panper or lord; 

Bat with respect, Wisdom is wanted, 

And Justice, with balance and sword. 

Strict Justice deal out to the living. 

With all due respect for the dead, 

And health you'll be found to be giving. 

And man will have nothing to dread ! 

Cremation or Burial ?—the cartel 
Has now to the nation gone forth; 

Therenothing in it that need startle, 

Or make us think less of our worth. 

Both Pagans and Christians, tho’ mourning 
Their loved ones, and kissing the rod. 

They gave up their bodies to burning. 

With faith in their gods and our God ! 

Cms. 


THE HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

The deaths in Dublin, in the registration 
district, for the week ending 6th of March, 
represented an annual mortality of 35 in 
every 1,000. The births were 107 boys and 
85 girls, and the deaths 106 males and 107 
females. Of the 20 registered deaths from 
zymotic diseases, 7 were caused by fever (2 
typhus, and 5 typhoid or enteric fever), 4 by 
scarlet fever, 1 each by measles and diph¬ 
theria, 3 bv croup, and 2 by influenza. 
Forty-two of the persons whose deaths were 
registered were under five years of age, and 
62 were aged sixty and upwards, including a 
woman stated to have been aged 97 years. 
The number of deaths from iil causes was 
213, the average number in the corresponding 
week for the last ten years was 179. With¬ 
out comparing a particular week with another 
week, but looking upon the general mortality 
in Dublin of late, we must say it is very high, 
and we fear it will continue so until the 
sanitary condition of the city is greatly im¬ 
proved. The winter, however, has been a 
rather severe one. 


PROPOSED COURT-HOUSE AT 
KINGSTOWN. 

Since our last issue, at the usual Present¬ 
ment Sessions at the Court-house, Eilmain- 
ham, an application was made for a present¬ 
ment of j 92,500 to build a new court-house 
at Kingston. The Commissioners of the 
township have no power to expend the rates 
in the erection of the proposed building, 
hence the application. The advocates of the 
measure advanced several arguments in 
favour of the proposal, and of the benefit 
likely to accrue to Kingstown if the building 
was erected. Mr. Frederick Stokes, J.P.— 
who, as one of the representatives of Rath- 


mines township, was among the opponents of 
the measure—stated that if the application 
was granted hie district would be called 
upon to pay ^6300 or je400 as its proportion 
of the outlay. In the course of his remarks 
he stated that it was a patent fact that the 
Kingstown Commissioners had expended 
several thousands of pounds in law costs, 
and that they now wished to give their con¬ 
stituents increased facilities for litigation. 
Mr. Crosthwaite, on behalf of Kingstown, 
considered that as his township paid the 
county j£2,000 a-year, they had a right to 
the sum they asked, to enable them to carry 
out a pressing improvement. After a length¬ 
ened discussion by the parties on either side, 
a show of hands was taken, when six voted 
for, and twenty against, the granting of 
presentment. The architect, we suppose, 
will have to wait for his commission. 


THE MAIN DRAINAGE DEAD-LOCK. 

The meeting of the citizens and ratepayers 
on Wednesday last affords a serious commen¬ 
tary upon municipal rule in Dublin. Whether 
our civic magnates feel humiliated we cannot 
say: the probability is that they have become 
so hardened and audacious in their evil ways 
for years, that there is no degradation that 
would make them blush with shame. As 
citizens, we confess we feel humiliated at the 
position our city stands in before Great 
Britain on the head of this long-pending and 
disgracef ully-manageiM ainDrainage scheme. 
The citizens could not, with honour to them¬ 
selves, come to any other conclusion than 
that they have arrived at; they have unani¬ 
mously declared that the scheme of 1871 
should be abandoned. The trebly-revised 
scheme is an insult to common sense, and a 
Hbel on the character of our city and its 
people, and the engineering capacity with 
which our professional men have been 
credited. After already costing several 
thousands on the head of Parliamentary 
expenses, deputations, reports, salaries for a 
bogus staff, and an endless variety of other 
expenses, the city is in a worse position than 
when the project was first started. Little or 
nothing has been done ; and now half-a- 
million would be required, and perhaps more, 
if this scheme was entered upon. The 
revised scheme would not meet the difficulty, 
either on the score of expense or as a sanita^ 
measure. 

Months ago we, in common with other 
professional contemporaries across the Chan¬ 
nel, exposed the un-scientifio and outra¬ 
geous engineering features of this revised 
scheme, and it is scarcely necessary for us to 
traverse the details again. A Royal Com¬ 
mission might satisfactorily settle the ques¬ 
tion, but without a Royal Commission it 
seems to us that a Main Drainage Board, 
apart from the Corporation, would be the 
most practical organisation for carrying out 
the work. The action in furtherance of the 
Bill for the proposed Main Drainage Board 
was recently suspended in deference to the 
statements of the Corporation, which were 
put forth as if stamped with Government 
authority, but the statements of the Corpo¬ 
ration, like many proceeding from the same 
quarter previously, turned out to be faUades, 
as the Government has shown that it had no 
intention of advancing money on the condi¬ 
tions stated. It is now resolved, on the part 
of the citizens, to proceed with the Bill for 
the formation of the Drainage Board, by 
which the functions now vested in the Cor¬ 
poration in respect to the sewerage of the city 
are to be trai^erred to the new board. If 
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this board finds that the sum of ^850,000 is 
msnfiioient for the completion of the scheme, 
it would in that event call for a Royal Com¬ 
mission. 

Defenders of the Corporation are crying 
out for more time and the suspension of 
further outside action, but for the life of us 
we cannot see what is to be gained by post¬ 
poning the action of the citizens. It has 
certainly not been out of any regard for the 
pockets of the ratepayers that the Corpora¬ 
tion have dilly-dallied with this measure for 
years, and notably since 1871. The time has 
arrived at last for energetic action on behalf 
of the ratepayers. A sweeping change is 
necessary, and that citizen who cannot 
divine the aims of the chief members of the 
Main Drainage Committee must be as blind 
as a bat, or several degrees more blind. The 
first inception of this Dublin Main Drainage 
Scheme was not an honest one. The pro¬ 
jectors and abettors hoped to make a milch 
cow of it for ** parents, friends, and rela¬ 
tives.'’ Hence its gigantic dimensions, for 
there was a numerous staff of workers and 
hangers-on to be provided for. 

Of course, if this Bill for the establish¬ 
ment of a Main Drainage Board is pushed 
on, the Corporation will oppose it, and that 
too ** in the name of the citizens’*—^in the 
name of the very men they have been crush¬ 
ing to earth for years by a system of cruel 
taxation, the major portion of which taxation 
goes to the support of a staff of officers and 
officials, whose bloated dimensions and ex¬ 
pense exceeds that of any Town Council in 
modem times, when compared with the work 
to be performed. How any honest man can 
get up in public to defend the Corporation 
on the head of the Main Drainage Scheme is 
a subject of marvel indeed. With a river, 
that might be a conduit of health and venti¬ 
lation, a foul, elongated, open sewer passing 
through the heart of the city—with streets, 
and lanes, and alleys, and courts reeking 
with filth and pestilence, with a grinding 
taxation every year growing heavier and 
heavier, while the most ordinary sanitary 
duties are either wholly neglected or charac¬ 
terised by the grossest incapacity—what has 
Dublin to expect from the present consti¬ 
tution of her Corporation ? It would be a folly 
to wait longer, and we cannot at present see 
any other path open to the citizens for 
escape from their present ills than that 
which they are now preparing to tread. 


A SOCIAL MAGNA CHARTA, 

The National Food and Fuel Reformer^ a 
periodical which has been for some months 
in existence, continues to perform most 
useful work. Under the heading of an 
article entitled The Provisions of a New 
Magna Charta,” it says:— 

** Under the practical consideration of such 
measures, forming a new Magna Charta far the 
people at large, would, first and foremost, come the 
development of the means * to live and to do this all 
available productive powers of home produce must 
be encouraged. As yet, we consider this question 
only sluggishly, and being a highly commercial 
nation, we may perhaps never take into doe account 
its importance as a lever of nationality, but only 
eiicourave its progress from commercial ideas— 
* how it will pay.* On making, therefore, the 
cultivation of waste lands, the employment of 
sewage, the improvement of farming^stock; the 
encouragement of poultry-farming; the protection 
and development of fisheries—a paying concern— 
depends their progress. As a matter ‘ per se' we 
are not inclined to take up these things; but as a 
speculative affair, we may be brought to see that 
individaal well-being depends upon them. Here 
new should the Legislature step in; for with a few 
bold stroket It may guide commercial tendeociei 


into such sound channels, that they will overfiow 
with * milk and honey * for the nation. A crown 
of glory may be obtained by legislators who will 
con over the problem * How a people lives,* and see 
that each rood of land wants cultivation, each pond 
its inihates, each garden its vegetable productions, 
and that neglect of production means unequal divi¬ 
sion of food, starvation. Intemperance, and debased 
individuality. Next to this point In our New 
Magna Charts, developing the means of production, 
comes their fair sale, and * Public Food Markets,* 
is one of the principal points to be considered. The 
moment speculation will find there its return, we 
shall have them, not before, and could we not get 
legislative sanction for their establishment? 
Further the sale of pure articles of food is a point 
of the * compact,’ and till adulteration is made a 
‘ fraud,’ and will therefore not pay ; shall we be 
poisuned and pestered with the most heinous mix¬ 
tures that can be imagined. The much proclaimed 
principle of * usage * is merely a nefarious cloak 
covering fradulent practices. Still further, the 
* free importation * of food and its * untaxed sale at 
home,’ are important points in our * compact.’ 
Food cannot be taxed; each penny paid into Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer for any food-tax whatsoever, 
is a pound lost to the nation, or the individuals 
composing it. If you eat taxed-food, and drink 
laked-food, you consume with it your own strength, 
and repeating this process daily, you repeat ad 
natueanif the vitiating custom of paying for the 
means of bodily maintenance twice over. Food, 
fuel, and light monopolies are other points that 
come into our * compact; to do away with them by 
legislative enactments, will more and more become 
a necessity ; for under them the people and the in¬ 
dividual must suffer ; they tie us as it were baud 
and foot, and do not allow us the free use of the 
means we may possess. Whenever it will bring a 
good return to encourage the free circulation, and 
free sale of all life’s necessaries, then shall we have 
a chance of ^ healthy existence.* A most valuable 
point in our * compact ’ is the legislative encourage¬ 
ment of healthy dwellings and the supervision of 
scales of rent; it is a pity that capital is not 
more employed in this social phase of our neces¬ 
sities, for at present our great towns and our 
villages are harbouring and encouraging the lowest 
types of humanity by the debasing infiuences of 
dirty and tumbledown homes. And lastly, though 
we cannot enumerate all the necessary provisions 
of our new Magna Charta, comes the expulsion of 
that fearful ignorance of the conditions of our own 
frame and its needful supply, which creates so 
astounding a waste of human power, that it would 
scarcely be credited were iu searching, harrowing 
consequences not seen in our daily experience, and 
were we not always reminded, that while we have 
a meal, thousands must from mere want of know¬ 
ledge bow to use their means be starving, and it is 
not a pleasant existence to live merely by staving 
off starvation. Let It be a point of the compact 
that the knowledge of ourselves and our food should 
become a recognised factor in our educational 
means.” 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS (LONDON). 

At the thirteenth ordinary meeting of the Session 
1874-5, held on Tuesday evening, the 2drd nit., 
Mr. Thomas £. Harrison, President, In the chair, 
the first paper read was on ** The Working of Rail¬ 
ways,” by Mr. George Findlay, Asso. Inst. C.£. 

Railway traffic bad developed during the last 25 
years to an extent such as could never have been an¬ 
ticipated, far out-growing the means which origi¬ 
nally sufficed for Its accommodation. This had 
called for the greatest ingenuity and ability of ma¬ 
nagement, and of engineering skill, in order to 
admit of the business being conducted with order 
and regularity. The primary difficulty which rail¬ 
way management had to contend with was in work¬ 
ing fast and slow, light and heavy trains, all on the 
same line of rails, representing, when in motion, an 
enormous weight and momentum to be controlled 
under the roost varying conditions of weather and 
temperature, and the manner in which the service 
was carried on, when folly understood in all its 
details, refiected the greatest credit opon'tbe rail¬ 
way staff generally. To solve this difficult 
problem, the first essentials were a good permanent 
way, efficient and powerful engines and rolling 
stock, proper signalling arrangements, and the 
speaking and block telegraph, together with a 
trained and qualified staff of servants, and these 
requirements the leading railway companies spared 
no pains to secure and maintain. The London and 
North Western Railway was divided, for purposes 
of superintendence, into several sections, each 
under the charge of a responsible officer. The 
greatest possible attention was paid to the training 
and organisation of the staff, the leading principle 


being to recruit the service from young lads who, 
by the time they reached manhood, became quali¬ 
fied to undertake the most important duties, while 
promotion was based upon a system of selection 
from the ranks by merit, irrespective of length of 
service. The total number of servants employed by 
the London and North Western Railway Company 
was 40,000 men, of whom about 16,000 wore en¬ 
gaged in the actual working of the traffic. It bad 
a system of 1,960 miles of railway (including lines 
worked and leased); the number of engines was 
1,935, the number of carriages 2,722, and of 
wagons 39,581. The train mileage for the year 
ending June, 1874*, was 30,568,522 ; the number of 
passengers carried, 42,511,777; the weight of 
goods, 24,292,894 tons; and the revenue, 
£8,768,241. To illustrate the extent to which the 
passenger trains bad increased in weight, the 5 p.ro. 
express train from Euston, which, in 18^, weighed 
104 tons, had, in 1872, grown to 212 tons, this in¬ 
crease of course necessitating larger and more 
powerful engines, a more substantial permanent 
way, and the use of steel rails. The passenger 
traffic was worked by four classes of engines, of 
which the leading features were as follows:— 
” The Lady of the Lake” class, with cylinders of 
16 inches diameter, a driving-wheel of 7 feet 
6 inches, a heating surface (including fire-box) of 
1,068 square feet, and weighing, in working order, 
27 tons 5 cwt.; the Big Bloomer” class, with a 
cylinder of 16 inches ; driving wheel, 7 feet; beat¬ 
ing surface, 1,166 feet, and weighing 30 tons 16 
cwt.; an engine having a cylinder of 17 inches, a 
driving-wheel 5 feet 6 inches, a heating surface of 
1,074 square feet, and weighing 31 tuns; and one 
with a cylinder of 17 inches, a driving-wheel of 6 
feet 6 inches, a heating surface of 1,083 feet, and 
weighing 32^ tons. Hitherto express passenger 
trains bad been worked by single engines of the 
two first-named classes, but it was now thought 
better to employ, for the heavier expresses, a 
coupled engine of the last-named type. The speed 
of caal trains was limited to 15 miles an hour, and 
these trains were worked by an engine specially 
constructed for the purpose, having a diameter of 
cylinder of IT in., a driving wheel of 4 ft. 3 in., a 
heating surface of 1,074 feet, and weighing 29 tons 
11 cwt. The company had adopted for their ex¬ 
press passenger and suburban trains a modification 
of Clark’s friction break, suggested by Mr. F. W. 
Webb, M. Inst. C.B., which was found to be effec¬ 
tive, but so powerful an agent not being required 
for the stoppage of trains, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, it was only made use of in case:, of emer¬ 
gency, and subject to regulations expressly laid 
down for the guidance of the gaards and drivers. 

The author exhibited a diagram illustrating the 
theory of a time-bill with trains regularly appointed 
to run at different rates of speed, and with specified 
stations and sidings for them to pass each other. 
If this could be realisbed in every-day practice it 
would be the perfection of railway working; but 
from the varying circumstances of the traffic such 
a result could never be absolutely attained. 


THE PEOPLE’S PARK, BLACKROCK. 

This long-pending project was the subject of 
a motion to the following effect, by Mbw 
S mith, at a late meeting of the commis¬ 
sioners :— 

*’Thatitis incumbent upon the commissioners, 
as trustees for the ratepayers, to take special care 
that they acquire a good, valid, and legal title to 
ail lands and premises which they may take, pur¬ 
chase, or acquire, for the purpose of converting or 
forming same into a people’s park, such title to be 
approved of by eminent counsel to be named by the 
board, and that no funds of the township shall be 
paid, laid out, or expended for such purposes until 
it shall be approved of.” 

Though seconded, the chairman refused to 
put the motion to the meeting, but the 
following amendment was moved instead, 
proposed by Mr. Magrath:— 

** Thai this board, bearing in mind that it has 
already retained the services of a barrister of expe¬ 
rience to act with our solicitor In acquiring for os 
by purchase and otherwise lands and premises fora 
people’s park, we decidedly think that it is quite 
unnecessary to take any further legal opinion than 
that which we have already had ala very consider¬ 
able cost, and when it is also not to be forgotten 
that said lands and premises are about to be con¬ 
veyed to us by a lord of the soil, whose title must 
he undeniable, it would be, therefore, injudicious 
use of the public funds of the township to apply 
them in any further law expenses in the matter.” 

We certainly do not think that the resolu¬ 
tion was out of place, although we are ardent 
advocates for the People’s Park. 
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ON SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL PRACTICE.* 

(Concluded from page 69.) 

It is commonly urged in defence of the 
attempt to set up the same rates of charge 
here as in England, that the cost of living is 
so much greater here than there as to justify 
it. But this is not by any means clear. 
House rent, clothing, and a few other items 
cost more, but the difference is not such as 
to justify architects in asking so very much 
more for their services than their English 
brethren get. The medical and legal pro¬ 
fessions do not ask four or five times the fees 
of their British confreres. It need scarcely 
be observed that the judges, cabinet ministers, 
and other high officials get much less than 
the corresponding functionaries in the old 
country. But supposing the statement as to 
the cost of living were admitted, then the 
means adopted to meet the increased expense 
are very unfortunate, for the effect, as above 
pointed out, is greatly to limit and circum¬ 
scribe the employment of architects, and 
cause them to realise much less incomes on 
the whole than are attained by the members 
of the same profession in the old country. 

It may, however, be worth considering 
whether it is not better to keep to the time- 
honoured rate, but to make it include, not 
only all that is included in England, but also 
some things that in England are considered 
additional matters, although incidental to an 
architect's employment. And I am not clear 
but that this was the idea of the original 
framers of the American scale. At least, 
such is the plain meaning of it as it stands. 
The first clause reads, “ For full professional 
services (including superintendence) five per 
cent, on the cost of the work.” Passing over 
the possibility of an architect’s having to 
prepare several designs for the same work, 
for which the English scale specially provides 
an extra charge, and for which the American 
one makes no provision, let us inquire what 
would any intelligent client understand by 
this ? Would not he at any rate understand 
that the architect was bound to superintend 
f ally ? and would not he justly consider that 
a demand on the part of the architect for a 
local superintendent, to be paid by the client, 
in addition to what he pays the architect, 
was highly unreasonable ? And yet I have 
heard and read loud complaints from Ameri¬ 
can architects because cHents will take this 
view. I think it a great matter of regret 
that there should be any misunderstanding 
on such an important subject, and that it 
issues either in the architects attempting to 
carry on their works without competent local 
superintendents, or that the clients will insist 
on having such, but make a deduction from 
the architect’s fees on that account, and too 
often transfer the confidence which should 
be given to the architect to the saperinten- 
dent instead. In fact, instead of working 
harmoniously, as do the English architects 
and their local superintendents, or “ clerks 
of works,” as they are called, the American 
architects and superintendents are commonly 
to be found arrayed in hostility against each 
other. And I hope I will be pardoned for 
sapng that I fear the chief blame for this 
unsatisfactory state of things rests with the 
profession. For surely the idea that the 
architects themselves, by making occasional 
visits, can fully and properly superintend 
works of any consequence, whether in their 
immediate neighbourhood or perhaps miles 
away, is downright preposterous. Most 
clients regard it as such ; and, if there be no 
other superintendent than the architect, 
expect, and with reason, to see him at the 
building every day. Of course the client is 
disappointed in this expectation, and finds 
that what he and his architect meant respee- 
tively by “ full professional services (including 
superintendence) ” were two different things. 
U^ess he is satisfied to have his work 


• By william Fogerty, F.R.I.B. A. Read at meeting of the 
Kew York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
Pecember 1,1874. 


scamped, he will insist on a local superin¬ 
tendent forthwith, on account of whom the 
architect's fees are reduced, and who, feeling 
that the architect would have done without 
him if he cOuld, too often begins to do his 
best to oust the architect and supplant him 
in the confidence of the employer. This is 
clearly a most objectionable state of things, 
and can only be remedied in one or the other 
of two ways—viz., either by the architects 
honestly undertaking to do by deputy what 
they cannot do in person, and providing 
competent local superintendents, appointed 
and paid by themselves (which I believe they 
could well afford to do if they get the five per 
cent.); or by a clear distinction being drawn 
between the general superintendence, which 
the architect can give himself, and the close 
and constant supervision by a local superin¬ 
tendent, and by the client being at once 
advised that the first is all that he can expect 
from his architect, the second he must pay 
for in addition. This latter is, as is well 
known, the English system, and is clearly 
enough stated in the English scale ; and if 
it be thought desirable to have the same 
adopted here, it should also be stated in the 
American scale. I doubt very much, how¬ 
ever, that the American public at large will 
ever agree to pay architects five per cent, 
and pay superintendents in addition; and I 
would recommend in preference, to keep to 
the existing scale, but act on it in its full 
meaning, and let the architects of all impor¬ 
tant works provide competent local superin¬ 
tendents paid by themselves and responsible 
directly to them. This would go far to gain 
the confidence of the clients, and reconcile 
them to the payment of the five per cent., 
and I am informed has been the practice of 
some of the most successful men, both in 
New York and Boston. Anything almost 
would be better than to have noble designs 
murdered in their execution for want of 
proper supervision, or to have architects 
ousted from a most important part of their 
business by the rivalry of hostile superinten¬ 
dents, thereby reducing them to the level of 
mere draughtsmen. 

There can scarcely be a more dangerous 
rock for the architectural profession to split 
on than this; for not alone is the superin¬ 
tendence of their buildings likely to be taken 
out of their hands, but ako the selection of 
contractors and control of building opera¬ 
tions generally. In this respect the practice 
here contrasts disadvantageously with that 
of the old country. There the whole busi¬ 
ness of getting tenders and arranging con¬ 
tracts is done under the architect’s direction, 
it being a settled principle that none but 
contractors with whom he is satisfied shall 
be employed. Here, I regret to observe, 
selections of the same kind are made without 
any reference to the architect, and often 
enough, in consequence, contracts for large 
works are awarded to scoundrels destitute 
alike of principle, capital, or credit, from 
whom the architect may as well expect to get 
good work as to bring any other clean thing 
out of an unclean. And it may easily be 
observed that no matter how little the archi¬ 
tect may have had to do with the selection 
of the contractor, and how honestly he may 
have endeavoured to compel the proper 
execution of the work, he is held fully re¬ 
sponsible, both legally and otherwise, for 
whatever failings or defects may be found to 
exist in it. 

The next important point of difference 
between English and American practice has 
reference to the preparation of estimates, 
and is of the utmost consequence as affecting 
the credit of the profession. I think there 
can be but little doubt but that the American 
public has little or no faith in architects’ 
estimates. The report of Governor Dix to 
the Legislature of New York contained most 
severe strictures on the profession in this 
respect, and whether fully justified or not, 
his remarks were extensively echoed by the 
Press, and I am not aware that any satisfac¬ 
tory answer or explanation was ever given on 
the part of the profession. And if we look 
into the matter and compare notes, we find 


that this is unquestionably a neglected 
matter by American architects. The manner 
in which estimates or bids for works are ob¬ 
tained in chief cities of the United States is 
still the same as it was in England fifty 
years ago, and may lawfully be characterised 
as unsystematic, wasteful, and inaccurate. 
It does not seem to be usual to have any 
calculations made on the part of the owner 
or architect as to the amount of work requi¬ 
site to carry out a design, or the prices that 
work is likely to cost, until actual bids or 
tenders are required. Architects’ estimates, 
therefore, are very seldom made at all, and 
what pass for them would be more properly 
described as architects’ guesses, not bemg 
the result of calculation. When tenders are 
asked for, accordingly, neither the architect 
nor owner has commonly any but a very hazy 
idea as to their probable amount, and the 
extent to which that may be affect^ by any 
particular item in the design or specification. 
The drawings and specification are placed 
before a number of contractors, who com¬ 
monly take up a deal of the time of the archi¬ 
tect and his assistants, as well as a deal of 
his office room, while engaged in overhauling 
them, and making out their calculations; 
and unless the architect has his drawings 
lithographed, so as to be able to supply each 
contractor with a copy, a vast deal of delay 
and inconvenience occurs in lending out the 
drawings to one after the other. When the 
bids or tenders come in, they only appear 
ordinarily as lump sums, for the contractors 
are very chary of allowing their detailed 
calculations to be seen, and with good reason, 
for any that have yet come under my notice 
exhibit the most surprising discrepancies and 
absurdities, and it is therefore easy to under¬ 
stand why they should be so sedulously kept 
out of view. 

Before reviewing other defects in this 
system, I may first observe that it is evident 
a large waste of labour is involved in the fact 
that each contractor has to calculate the 
quantities of work for himself—a business 
which might just as well be done by one for 
all, and a very complex matter if properly 
done, but which of course may be slurred 
over or jumped at if men prefer to do so. 
The fact that contractors are found willing 
to incur all this unnecessary trouble, is no 
defence for the waste it involves. At present 
it is the only means they have of obtaining 
contracts, and must be submitted to, but of 
course it must be paid for in some way and 
come out of somebody’s pocket. Architects 
may fancy it is no a^ir of theirs, because 
the contractors are willing to put up with it; 
but this principle, if generally acted on 
throughout the world, would forbid all im¬ 
provements by which waste is stayed or 
economy effected. A steamship, railroad, or 
telegraph company, for instance, which would 
neglect any means by which waste could be 
stayed, merely because the public or share¬ 
holders, not having any other resource, had 
to put up with the result whether on the 
rates or dividends, would be guilty of gross 
unfaithfulness either to the shareholders or 
public, possibly to both. If the architects 
are to be really what they are nominally, the 
“ master-builders,” it is their duty in the 
interest of the building public to make such 
arrangements as will prevent waste of all 
kinds, and thereby popularise as much as 
possible the business in which they are en¬ 
gaged. 

Apart from this, a set of tenders only in 
lump sums is unsatisfactory: first, because 
it gives no security against collusion; and, 
secondly, because it gives no aid towards 
revision and adjustment, should it be found, 
as so often happens, that the amounts exceed 
the prescribed limits. It does not by any 
means foUow that because a set of tenders 
differing not very widely are received for a 
work, that its proper value has been reached. 
The often hasty and irregular manner in 
which the quantities are calculated, as above 
described, may reasonably be expected to 
issue in mistakes, through which a man 
whose prices may be lowest and facilities for 
executing work are the most advantageous, 
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may be at the top of the list, and viee versA. 
Caacages and combinations may be, and, if I 
am rightly informed, often are found amongst 
contractors by which they agree on whose bid 
is to be the lowest, the rest patting in at a 
small sum over it. Again, there may be 
items in the work which cost more than they 
are really worth to the design, and which, 
the architect or owner knew the cost of 
separately, they would be glad to dispense 
with or modify. But supposing one of the 
tenders to be deemed satisfactory and be 
accepted, what means exist for the architect 
to adjust the amounts of the instalments to 
be paid on account ? A mere lump sum for 
the whole gives him no guide in determining 
these. The same applies to the valuation 
and adjustment of such deviations, whether 
by way of addition or redaction, as may be 
ordered daring the execution of the work. 
It is often provided that the amounts to be 
allowed for these are to be determined by 
the architeot; but how 7 Without the pos¬ 
session of some better guide than the lump 
amount of the contract, all these matters 
must be mere guess work; and do we find in 
practice that either the public or the con¬ 
tractors are quite satisfied to abide by the 
jesses of the architect on these subjects? 
So far as my observation has gone, it appears 
to me that American architects generally do 
not command the confidence of either in this 
important part of their duty, and that conse¬ 
quently they are frequently displaced from 
tne position they ought to occupy as sole 
umpires or arbiters between employers and 
contractors, and lose thereby both the emolu¬ 
ments and consideration which would attach 
to such a position. 

The English system, in contrast with this, 
is as follows: During the preparation of or 
on the completion of the drawmgs and speci¬ 
fication, the architect employs a building 
surveyor (one of a large, useful, and respect¬ 
able profession), to *Hake ont the quanti¬ 
ties,*^ as it is called, or in other words, to 
calculate with accuracy the amount of work 
of every kind required for the building. 
Should the architect be under any particul^ 
necessity for keeping within prescribed limits 
of expense, the surveyor often prices these 
himself, and advises the architect of the cost 
of any items that it may be desirable to 
modify or reduce, in preparing the specifica¬ 
tion. Ordinarily, however, this is not done 
till after the tenders are received. On the 
completion of the bills of quantities, they 
are lithographed, and a copy furnished to 
each party for whom a tender is tp be re¬ 
ceived, whether they be invited by pubHo or 
private advertisement. This, of coarse re¬ 
lieves the contractors of nine-tenths of the 
trouble they have here, as, on receipt of the 
bills of quantities, they have only to append 
their prices and make up the amounts. As 
a consequence, contractors can tender for ten 
buildings at less trouble to themselves than 
the^ can for one here, and the tenders are 
delivered with a promptitude and certainty 
that could not otherwise be attained. So 
fully is this system appreciated by the con¬ 
tractors as weU as architects that it would 
be quite useless to ask for tenders in any of 
the ^at cities without quantities being 
supplied. Contractors would very properly 
tell architects, if called upon to come and 
estimate from his plans, that they had better 
use for their time, and that of their clerks, 
than to calculate quantities for him or his 
clients merely on speculation. It is not by 
any means, as has been suggested to me 
here, that British contractors are not so in¬ 
telligent as those here, and do not know how 
to emulate quantities. Builders or building 
contractors tnere are as shrewd and intelli¬ 
gent as are to be found anywhere, but just 
because of this they are unwilling, each one, 
to waste his time doing what one could do 
for all; and, if a surveyor were not ap¬ 
pointed by the architect, they would either 
refuse to tender, or meet and elect one to do 
the business for them. Their experience 
has shown them what might be expected; 
namely, that a skilled surveyor who makes a 
speciality of the basinesa ia more likely to 


analyse the drawings correctly than any one 
else, and that bills of quantities prepared in 
this way are more full and correct than any 
they could prepare for themselves, even if 
they could spare the time necessary to be 
given to it. Just as a man who is Ms own 
lawyer has a fool for his client, they would 
consider a man who insisted on taking out 
his own quantities was a fool for his pains. 
I have no doubt but that respectable Ameri¬ 
can contractors generally would think the 
same if but they were given the alternative, 
and up to the present my experience has 
fully sustained that view. 

When the tenders are received, should the 
amounts be excessive, the maker of the 
lowest is ordinarily invited to confer with 
the architect, and produce, for the informa¬ 
tion of the latter only, his detailed estimate, 
based on the quantities, which shows, of 
course, the cost of each item, as well as of 
the whole work. It is reasonably assumed 
that both the architeot and contractor should 
be interested in having the work go on to a 
successful issue, instead of being abandoned 
as might happen on account of its extrava¬ 
gance, and accordingly there is neither 
jealousy nor mystery between the architect 
and contractor, as seems to prevail here. 
Usually the possession of the detailed esti¬ 
mate enables the cost to be adjusted to meet 
the wishes of the owner ; the alterations 
necessary in the specification are made, and 
the work proceeds. It is the usual condition 
in the contract that the contractor is to 
deposit with the architect a copy of the de¬ 
tailed estimate, and that it is to be the basis 
for ascertaining the amounts due as instal¬ 
ments during the progress of the work, also 
for valuing extras or omissions. It is not 
usually shown to the clients, but the posses¬ 
sion of it is of great service to the architect 
as giving him an insight into the manner in 
which the funds at his disposal are being ex¬ 
pended, and placing him in a position to do 
strict justice between client and contractor, 
which he would not otherwise occupy. The 
detailed estimate is of equal service to the 
contractor, as it enables him to order his 
materials and make sub-contracts with great 
facility, and it is just as much a protection 
to every honest interest of his as of the client. 

The cost of taking out the quantities (or 
in other words the surveyor’s fee) is ordinarily 
defrayed by a commission which vaiies in 
England from one to two and one-half per 
cent., and which in inviting the tenders is 
arranged to be paid by the contractor who 
gets the work, who of course duly provides 
for it at the foot of his estimate. Of course 
it really comes upon the owner, as is proper, 
for who else should pay the whole expense 
of a building operation ? But all experience 
has shown that it is no extra expensq, but, 
like an architect’s commission or an insu¬ 
rance premium, is money laid out to advan¬ 
tage. No bnilMng owner of any intelligence 
would be found to object to it. Should the 
work be abandoned it has been held by the 
courts that it becomes payable directly by 
the owner. In no case is it chargeable to 
the architect, whose commission of five per 
cent, is even more distinct from this item 
than it is from the salary of the clerk of works. 

Although retained by the architect for the 
purposes above mentioned, it is not usual in 
England to make the contract refer to the 
quantities, but to the drawings and specifi¬ 
cation. It follows, therefore, that should 
there be any error by which the contractor 
suffers loss, the surveyor is personally liable 
to him. This element, about which some¬ 
times a great noise is made in the English 
journals, practically amounts to very little. 
Experience has shown that such mistakes 
are rare, and that in general surveyors do 
the business more accurately than could the 
contractors themselves, and no really quali¬ 
fied expert, whether he be surveyor, archi¬ 
tect, en^eer, lawyer, or physician, should 
be afraid to assume the fair measure of re¬ 
sponsibility which the practice of his pro¬ 
fession involves. 

In Scotland, however, a difference exists, 
which is characteristic of that canny nation. 


and is really though not apparently more 
economical. The contracts are usually taken 
there with special reference to the quantities, 
the contractor agreeing to supply the 
amounts of work therein stated, but with 
this proviso, that should less or more be re¬ 
quired for the execution of the building aa 
shown in the drawings, the difference is to 
be credited or charged, as the case may re¬ 
quire. This to some extent lessens the sur¬ 
veyor’s responsibility, but often involves a 
remeasurement of the work; but it secures 
that the client only pays exactly for the 
amount of work he gets, and the builder is 
sure of being paid for all the work he has 
done. It is liable, however, to the objection 
that the contract amount is not so definite 
and fixed as under the English system, and 
however it may find favour in Scotland, has 
as yet not been adopted south of the Tweed. 
Of course the main principles involved are 
identical, one being that the architect should 
have a controlling power in regard to the 
estimates and cost as well as every other 
particular relating to a building, and that 
these should be csdculated in a regular and 
systematic manner. 

I think a fair consideration of this system, 
whether as practised in England or Scothmd, 
will show that it is just as well adapted to 
the practice of this country as of the United 
Kingdom, and that the position and in¬ 
fluence of the architectural profession would 
be largely improved by its adoption. I am 
confident that the want of such a system has 
a good deal to do with the public dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the profession alluded to above. 

I It clearly rests with the architects to take 
I the first step in its introduction, unless 
I indeed they choose to resign their proper 
position as the masters of the art of building. 
My experience has shown that the American 
public and building contractors are by no 
means slow to discern the advantage of any 
improved system of business, and I have 
found both quite ready to admit and recog¬ 
nise the utility of this. Some contractors, I 
have heard, object, but on a princiMe which 
will scarcely bear examination. They say 
on that system any one can tender and the 
competition will be too sharp. This is prac¬ 
tically an admission of the efficiency of the 
system, and can hardly be entertained by 
architects, who, being employed by the 
owners, should consult their interests first. 
But more than one contractor who has ob¬ 
jected to the system has acknowledged that 
he did so because it would be a safeguard to 
the owner. I have found, however, that 
there are plenty of honest and respon¬ 
sible contractors ready to admit its great 
utility, and to avail themselves of it also 
whenever it has been fairly offered to them. 
From the great cost of building operations 
here in comparison with the United Kingdom, 
a much less rate per cent, would pay for the 
service here than what prevails there—sav 
one-half to one per cent.—and would in all 
probability save ten times its amount besides 
tbe other advantages referred to as likely to 
result from its adoption. 

The supposed unwillinraess of contractors 
generally to conform to the system has been 
put forward by some architects to me as an 
objection to it. This unwillingness, as above 
mentioned, I have not found to exist, unless 
in a few cases, and with a class of men least 
deserving of the attention of architects. 
Even if it did exist, are the contractors to be 
looked on as the proper persons to decide 
such a question, or does it not rather belong 
to the province of the architects ? 

I believe there are plenty of contractors 
who would do without architects altogether 
if they could, and as a parallel to their 
willingness to make their own calculations, 
we find this class ready on all occasions to 
prepare plans also, as they profess, free of 
charge. If the architects be disposed to 
abdicate their functions in favour of such 
contractors in deciding one question, they 
might just as well do the same with reference 
to the other, and become mere draughtsmen, 
under the direction of the contractors, at 
once. If the architects arc afraid to get 
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proper oalcolations made in the interest of 
and for the protection of their clients, 
merely became certain contractors do not 
like it, they might as well np preparing 
accurate plans and specifications and the 
whole bnsiness of superintendence because 
the same class of contractors would much 
prefer doing without these things also. I 

Above all, the interests of the clients or 
building public imperatively demand that 
such an important branch of architectural 
business as the preparation of detailed esti¬ 
mates should not be neglected by the pro¬ 
fession or handed over to those whose 
interests are adverse, and who, not being 
specially paid for them, can hardly be blamed 
if they keep their calculations for them¬ 
selves, and try to recompense themselves in 
some other way. 

The Scriptural question “ Which of you 
intending to build a tower sitteth not down 
first and counteth the cost thereof ? must 
be answered negatively if we apply it to 
American architectural practice as it is ; 
and if the result of beginning to build with¬ 
out being able to finish does not often take 
place, the almost equally unsatisfactory 
result of having to pay an enormous sum 
beyond what was originally contemplated 
happens too often, and, as in the case of the 
Governor’s report already alluded to, brings 
no small discredit on the profession. 

I trust that in instituting the foregoing 
comparison between British and American 
architectural practice, 1 have not overstepped 
the limits of fair criticism, my object being 
to place the experience of the profession in 
the old country at the service of those who 
practise the same in the new, and with a 
sincere desire and a sanguine hope that 
amidst all the progress making in other arts, 
the noble and important one of architecture 
may not remain behind, and that its pro¬ 
fessors may reap the benefit in being fi:^y 
accorded the emoluments and consideration 
to which the practice of their art should so 
justly entitle them. 


PROFESSOR BARRY’S LECTURES 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

This distinguished architect is delivering a 
course of lectures at the Royal Academy, 
London. The third of the course was de¬ 
livered on the 8th inst. We intend to re¬ 
produce a portion of these lectures; those in 
which he dealt with the life and works of 
Michael Angelo and his contemporaries, and 
the architecture of their times, is particularly 
instructive. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MORE ABOUT “LIGHT” BILLS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir,—T he Board of Guardians of the North 
Dublin Union have, on the recommendation of Mr. 
\V. F. Lawlor, T.C., refused to pay the amount of 
account furnished by the Gas Company for past 
qoarter, on the ground of its being in excess by 
upwards of £20 the amount paid by them for aas 
consumed during the corresponding quarter of ]873, 
there appearing no Just cause for such discrepancy. 
The result of this step is anxiously looked for by gas 
consumers, who universally complain of their being 
overcharged forgas in asimilarandeven worse manner 
It is to be hoped that the Board of Guardians will 
not be Induced by any plausible excuse to sanction 
the payment of such overcharge, or to condone it 
should the Gas Company waive their claim, as 
I understand they have done in other cases. Mr. 
Fowllss, in his report published in March last, re¬ 
commended that the pressure on the Dublin gas 
mains might be increased from 8’lOtbs to 1 inch; and 
it may be inferred that a pressure of from 2 In. to 
3 in. was unthought of by him. Now the quality 
of the gas supplied is so bad as to require the in¬ 
creased pressure of from 28 to 30 tenths,compelling 
the meter to become a caricature of truth by indi¬ 
cating an unwarranted consumption of gas, it, at 
the time of its being tested, passing through the 
measuring drum wheel during one revolution a 
given bulk of gas under a very low pressure. In 
Liverpool, the Corporation, on the report of their 
Borough Engineer, are about taking steps to compel 


the gas company to change a similar state of gas 
pressure, Ac., and to refund a large sum of money. 
As far as our authorities are concerned, gas may do 
as it pleases, for 

*‘To some it is a bounty great; 

To some the milch cow of the field; 

Their care is but to calculate 
What butter it will yield.* 

Jambs Kibbt. 

41 Cuffb-street, 12th March, 1875. 


CHURCH BUILDING IN AMERICA. 

In this week’s Architect there is an illustra¬ 
tion giving the interior view of the Redemp- 
torists’ Church, Brooklyn, near Boston, to 
be erected from the designs of Mr. E. Welby 
Pugin, of London and New York. The plan 
consists of nave, double aisles, and transepts, 
and the building measures over all 260 ft. in 
length by 120 in width, and will be 70 ft. to 
the groining, which will be in timber. At 
the junction of nave and transepts the wall 
will be carried up so as to form a lantern 40 
ft. square, which wiU terminate octagonally, 
and be open to the church. In addition to 
the high altar there will be sixteen minor 
altars, and in addition to the church a 
monastery for the Redemptorist Fathers is 
also contemplated. The church will be erected 
of Ohio white and a local stone of a gveenish 
tint. 


ARCttEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

Our contemporary the Builder says:—“It is 
with regret we have to announce that the negocia- 
tiont for amalgamating the two London societies 
have been abandoned by the Archmological Insti¬ 
tute. The suggestion for reuniting was made by 
Lord Talbot de Malahide at the meeting at Rlpon 
last year. Whereupon Mr. Tucker (Rouge Croix) 
“ took up bis parable.** He being a member of 
council of both societies has worked warmly and 
strenuously for the bringing together of the two 
bodies. The Arclissological Association, urged on 
by what was believed to be greater forwardness of 
action on the part of the Institute, resolved to 
address the associates, and the result of a circular 
was that ten to one have been in favour of entering 
into negociations. It now appears that the Insti¬ 
tute had not arrived at a point so advanced as to 
issue a circular, although it bad been drawn up, 
and the council has definitely abandoned the matter. 
This conclusion has been communicated by Mr. 
Tucker to the hon. treasurer of the association, and 
thus for the second time, after themselves opening 
the question of amalgamation, has the accomplish- 
I ment been, at any rate, postponed by the Institute. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Wbxford Watbr-works. —Captain Robin¬ 
son, LG.B.I., bald an inquiry on Thursday, rela¬ 
tive to a memorial from the Wexford Corporation 
asking for a loan of £30,000 for the formation 
water-works, and also for power to construct and 
maintain .•>iich works. There was a large number 
of ratepayers present. Several written objections 
were handed in, and a large body of evidence taken 
on the subject of the proposed works. 

We are informed that a committee of the Kings¬ 
town Commissioners are sitting daily in the * Town- 
rooms,* in Lower George's-street, reading over the 
Provisional Order and Local Government Bill, ex¬ 
tending to some 250 folio pages. When corrected 
and approved, the voluminous document must again 
be fairly copied out. 

J. Birnib Phillip, Sculptor. —This talented 
sculptor wbo exlpbited much promise in bis earlier 
works, and who fulfilled the hopes in his regard, 
died at the comparatively early age of 48, on the 
2nd lust. Though all bis works are well executed, 
perhaps that by which lie will be best known are 
those Mccessful efforts of bis chisel on the base¬ 
ment of the Hyde Park Memorial. 

A very Ingenious application of electro-metal¬ 
lurgy has recently been brought before the notice of 
the Society of Arts. It consists in the application 
of a coat of silver, by means of electro-deposition, 
on natotal leaves and flowers. By this means very 
delicate ornaments are produced, since the precise 
form and texture of the natural leaf is preserved 
under the thin silver film. The special process by 
which these resalts are attained is the infentioD of 
Mr. Denton. 


Some important discoveries of Roman remains 
have been made at South Shields, at the mouth of 
the Tyne. An estate is being laid out upon the 
ancient “ Lawe ’* there by the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners. This is the supposed site of a strong 
Roman fortification connected with the Roman 
Wall. The “ find** Included a column 12 ft. high, 
a number of Roman coins, and other remains. 

Recent advices from St. Petersburgh indicate 
that its sanitary condition is very bad indeed. 
There are said to be more than 10,000 cases of 
typhus and enteric fever under treatment, or abont 
one in seventy of the entire population, and these 
numbers are exclusive of many treated in private 
bouses. A large proportion of the poorer inhabi¬ 
tants live in underground cellars, the filthy state of 
which is said to be appalling. 

The first prize (silver medal) offered for competi¬ 
tion to the many pupils of Professor Gregoire’t 
French classes has been awarded to Miss Peacock. 
The result of the examination may be reg^arded aa 
one highly creditable both te the learned professor 
and his talented pupil. 

Thb Pboposbd Pibr at Balltvaughan.— 
Relative to this work, which Sir Colman O'Logblen, 
M.P., bad brought under the consideration of the 
grand jury, the worthy member stated that the 
Board of Works were resolved to recommend to 
the Treasury the payment of £3,000 towards the 
work. The total estimate would be £4,350, which 
would leave £1,350 to be borne by the county. 
Sir Colman 0*LoghIen proposed a resolution advo¬ 
cating the presentment for the purpose, the expense 
to be levied off the county at large. After a long 
discussion, the resolution was withdrawn, it being 
the unanimous feeling of the grand jury that the 
presentment should come off the barony and not 
the county at large. 

John Timbs, F.S.A.—This well-known and 
veteran author has passed away. As an antiqua¬ 
rian, and an author of various nseful and chatty 
compilations of old London times and manners, Mr. 
Timbs* name has been for long years before the 
public. Among bis works are—“The Year-book 
of Pacts in Science and Art,** “ Curiosities of Lon¬ 
don,** “ Popular Errors Explained,** “ Things not 
Generally Known,** '* Walks and Talks about 
London,** “ The Romance of London,** “ English 
Eccentrics and Eccentricities,** and “ Nooks and 
Corners of English Life.* He edited the Mirror 
from 1837 to 1838, and was for a long period work¬ 
ing editor of the Illustrated London News. 

An Interesting antiquarian discovery has josl 
been made in Lincolnshire. In the progress of an 
effort to restore the ancient church of Althorpe, 
the Rev. R. Charlton, the rector, has lately dis¬ 
covered a fine memorial brass with an effigy and 
legend of William de Loond, whose appointment to 
the rectory dates as far back as 1355. The brass, 
which is in an excellent state of preservation, baa 
been bidden for centuries, having been bnried under 
the solid masonry of tbe richly-canopied sedilia in 
the chancel, tbe seat of which now proves to be the 
tomb. Thu legend, in tbe character of the period, 
runs thus:—“ Hlejacet Wilis de Loond quondam 
clericus cancellarie dominl regis cujus animm pro- 
picietur deus.** 

An iNNOTATioN.^It is very seldom that one 
has tbe chance of seeing or bearing any new thing, 
that “ when found it is well to make a note of it,'* 
and if in most circumstances novelty has charms, 
surely it has especial ones on the subject of what 
one of Dickens's heroes calls “ Tooinatlsm.** In 
Mount Jerome Cemetery, some days ago, we expe¬ 
rienced that rare but coveted thing—a sensation! 
We were astonished to sea something praetical, 
sensible, and useful developed in tbe way of tbo 
more certain identification of the exact spots in 
which the mortal remains of our friends and rela¬ 
tives have been deposited by our pious care. It it 
not requisite that we should dive into ancient or 
modern romance, in order to convince ourselves of 
the extreme importance of this piece of knowledge. 
We may, indeed, learn from these sources that it is 
not impossible for tombstones to be defaced, inscrip¬ 
tions tampered with, and names and dates made to 
play all sorts of games, in order to establish pedi¬ 
grees, or to further little plots for defrauding 
rightful claimants of the beneficial effects of testa¬ 
mentary bequests. Tempus edax rerum takes a 
pleasure in setting folks by the ears, himself eating 
away evidence, and he works with a will, in com¬ 
pany with moths and rust, to this end. Most 
valuable discoveries and inventions are so simplo 
that people when they are informed of them ex- 
claim—“ Ob ! yes, of coarse we might have thought 
of that ourselves!** Of coarse they might, but 
they didn't! None the less, originators get very 
little credit: and, we dare say, the individual who 
thought of tbe very simple thing we are about to 
describe will aot share a better fate than his fellows, 
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thoogb tbord^My daferves to do to. Well, 
then! on the lid of a cofl9n we saw deposited in its 
last resting-place in the cemetery, instead of the 
usual tin, brass, copper, or silver breastplate, with 
its engraved saperseription, we descried a neat 
slab of marble, with the words incised on it in the 
usual manner. The advantage of this change of 
material is obvious. ** The grave damps*’ in a very 
few years are capable of corroding any metallic 
substance, and important evidence that may have 
been abstracted by nature or art from above ground, 
cannot be gathered even by the worms below. The 
originator‘of the use of the marble slab (Mr. C. W. 
Barrifon, of Great Brunswick-street, we believe) 
very Justly argues that it will remain intact to tell 
its tale, when the coffin and its contents have 
become pulou et umbra. These stone breast tablets 
have the advantage, moreover, of being considerably 
more economic than the metal ones, and can be had 
in any description of marble, from plain Sicilian to 
Porphyry such as that on which inscriptions are 
now perfect that give ns cotemporaneous accounts 
of the building of the Tower of Babel. The 
design can also, of course, be varied, and we 
believe specimens in great variety can be seen at 
Mr. Harrison’s Atelier, They would be especially 
useful in cemeteries, as late occurrences in the law 
courts will testify. 


NEW PREMISES IN HENRY-STREET. 
Thb premises now erecting for Messrs. 
Amott and Co., in Henry-street, will contain, 
besides the front and back shops (the latter 
of which will be used as a luncheon saloon), 
two large dining and refreshment rooms for 
ladies, with dressing-rooms, lavatories, Ac.* 
Ac., off same. There is also a dining-room 
for ladies and gentlemen, 27 ft. long and 
about 20 ft. wide. The basement contains 
kitchens, bake-house, scullery, wine-cellar, 
larders, Ac., Ac. 

The front elevation is of red brick, with 
limestone balcony and Portland stone strings, 
Ac. The spandrils formed by the front will 
be filled in with encaustio tiles. The fixtures, 
counters, Ac., in shop and dining-rooms will 
be of pitch pine and yellow pine, with 
American walnut in a few places. The whole 
is intended to be French polished. 

Mr. Geo. P. Beater, Sackville-street, is the 
architect, and Mr. P. Brodigan, Grantham- 
street, the contractor. 


UNSANITARY STATE OP 
DROGHEDA. 

Thk local Coneervative^ in the course of a 
leading article on the outbreak of fever, 
says:—** The general sanitary condition of 
this town is bad—thoroughly bad. In some 
districts it is particularly so. Portions of 
the thickly populated outskirts have, it would 
appear, no sanitary arrangements at all, and 
are seldom or never included in the scaven¬ 
gers’ line of march. The filth which a 
person meets with in the locality alluded to 
by Dr. Adrian is nothing short of repulsive. 
It is no unusual spectacle to observe before 
the doors of each house there stagnant pools 
of water that may not have been disturbed 
for months; or putrid heaps of refuse, that 
for an equal period never attracted the eye 
of a sanitary officer. In the few instances 
where this class of dwelling can boast of a 
back yard it is generally kept in the same 
oondition; whilst the interior of the house is 
usually in harmony with its surroundings—as 
the presence of a goat, donkey, or pig would 
justify a person in believing. In addition to 
all this, however, there is still a greater cause 
for apprehension over which neither the 
people who keep their premises in such a 
deplorable state, nor the sanitary officers 
who so long allowed them the amplest oppor¬ 
tunities of doing so, have the slightest con¬ 
trol. Defective as our arrangements for the 
removal of surface accumulations are, our 
sewerage accommodation is infinitely worse. 
In no other town throughout Ireland of equal 
size, importance, or wealth, would such a 
system be tolerated—knowing, as everyone 
who understands them must, that the 


majority of our public sewers are worse than 
useless. They are constructed on a principle 
that modem science condemns; they are 
rendered imperfect by long use; they are 
leaky and altogether inadequate for the pur¬ 
poses of a town so large as Drogheda.” 


« HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR 
IS DUE.” 

We are pleased to see that a number of 
journals, English and Scotch, ordinary and 
professional, have warmly responded to the 
general desire of seeing Mr. George Godwin, 
the conductor of the Builder, receiving some 
mark of honour at the hands of her Majesty’s 
Government for his life-long labours in the 
cause of sanitary and social improvement. 
We have only room on this occasion for the 
following creditable notice which appeared 
in the las( issue of the Architect :— 

If the rumour be correct that the Government, 
upon takinji^ up at length the important social 
questions of the reform of artisans* dwellings, and 
the protection of the health of the poor, desires to 
recognise the long and persevering services of Mr. 
George Godwin in that cause by conferring upon 
him some mark of distinction as a representative 
man, we feel sure that we shall be only giving ex¬ 
pression to a sentiment which is universal in the 
building world, both professional and practical, and 
in the still wider sphere of sanitary science and 
philanthropy, if we take leave to say that such an 
act will be both just and graceful. It would be no 
compliment to Mr. Godwin to remark that otlien*, 
his life-long colleagues in benevolent enterprise, 
have preceded him in public recognition without in 
most cases professing to have excelled or perhaps 
even equalled biro in usefulness; but in so far as 
this may be supposed by his friends and admirers 
to have been the fact it cannot at any rate be put 
down to any compensating fault of bis own; tbe 
journalist is generally the last to be rewarded, and 
perhaps it Is in the nature of things right and 
proper that it should be so. It is not necessary 
that we should recall to mind the earnestness and 
persistency with which Mr. Godwin has pushed 
f^orward the cause ef sanitary reform for nearly 
thirty years as the most consistent of all its 
pioneers. This energy of purpose, and indeed this 
consistency of doctrine none tbe less, have pro¬ 
bably been due to the circumstance that as a pro¬ 
fessional architect, and we may say still more as a 
practical surveying officer of the public, not only 
has he had personal opportunities of observation, 
but be has possessed also peculiar knowledge as an 
expert, by reason whereof that which was with 
others a comparatively vauue benevolence was with 
him a specific intelligence of definite aim. Nor 
was it at the best an easy task to which he devoted 
himself so long ago. Tbe work baa been all up bill. 
Where one somewhat sentimental Cheeryble would 
graciously approve its purpose, s score of hard- 
headed Gradgrinds would contemptuously pronounce 
it a bore if not a delusion. Now, however, it really 
seems as if even busy politicians were disposed at 
length to try an experiment In Its favour; and 
whatever differences of opinion may exist upon the 
details of the measures before Parliament, it is 
certainly the fact that no discord whatever is heard 
as to the merit of their principle. If the journalist 
of the movement may not at such a moment be fitly 
remembered, and his life-long services fairly re* 
cognised, we scarcely know who can be entitled to 
a public compliment in these days when peace bath 
her victories so much more than war.** 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Artist (London).—The Irish Courts of Law, Ls., the Four 
ConrA were commenced from deigns of Thomas Cooley, 
the architect of the Royal Exchuige; bat he dying 'shortly 
afterwards, the works were conUnaed and completed by 
James Gandon, who departed from the oris Inal designs. 

A Millkr (Usryborongh).—Messrs. Lockwood and Co., Sta¬ 
tioners' Hall-coort, London, will supply a list of useful works 
on the subject “ The Power of Water as applied to Drive 
Flour-Mills, and give Motion to Tnihines and other Hydro¬ 
static Engines,*' by J. Qlynn, F.R.S., Is a nsefnl work. 
There are several very good works upon the subject, and 
we are unable to say which la the best 

AxcmnoTB in Council.— A frrlend who writes on this subject 
is tlianked. The matter la so long under consideration, we 
are inclined to believe it will end in nothing. The power 
and the purpose ezlsta, however, with the weaknew stated. 

A.R.H. A.—Sign your letter with your ewn name, and we will 
publish It with pleasure. If we printed It in any anonymoua 
ahape we might be aacused of concocting it Tbe art 
criticism of the article alluded to is not the criticism of an 
artist. 

Spec.— The atmoq;)here of Dublin is fiivonrable to the dura¬ 
bility of Portland and other frreestones, as our public build¬ 
ings testify. For broad treatment graulte, however, is 
preferable, either for London or Glasgow. 

JoiNERT wiTHODT Naua.— ** A CsrpentcT ^ should examine 
the construction of the old staircase of the College Ubrarjr. 


Epps's Coooa. — Grateful and Co«ioitTiN«. — “ By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern tbe 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful appli¬ 
cation of the flue properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Eppt 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save ns many heavy doctors' billa It 
is by the judldous use of such articles of diet that a consti¬ 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to dlaei^ Hundreds of snbtle maladlM are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there la a weak 
point We may eacape many a fatal shaft by keeping our¬ 
selves well fortified with pore blood and a property nonriabed 
frame**— CUcQ Service Qcuette, 


NOTICE. 


It i$ to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters o f correspondents, we do 
not subscnbe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same, 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses, not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabboi- 
street, Dublin, 


RATBS OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDBR. 


(Town.) a. d. 
Yearly ..60 
Half-yearly 8 0 
Quarterly , 1 6 


(Post) a. d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly , 2 0 


Terms for Advertising may be known •on 
application. 


"^IRE NAILS—The Nail of the Fatore. 

Tv Have yon tried them ? Once used, always used. Ko 
boring required. They drive easy, and do not break; they 
will clench; no waste; more nails to the pound; and agi^er 
amount of work can bt got tliroogh In the time than with any 
other nails. They are cheap, and can be had in all sizes, from 
a quarter of an inch ta six inches, in large or small quantities. 

Apply for prices to 

W. G O R S E, 

93 LICHFIELD-STREEI', BIRMINGHAM. 


CLONTARF ESTATE, TOWNSHIP OF CLONTARF, 
COUNTY DUBLIN. 

CEVERAL eligible BUILDING SITES for 

O TERRACES and DETACHED VILLAS. TO BE LET, 
on the Estate of John Edwakd Venables Vernsn, Esq., D.L. 
They command fine views of the sea and mountains. Theao 
Lots will be Let on Leases for long terms of years. Tramway 
Cars run to and from town every quarter of an hour, and gaa 
and water pipes have bean laid down. 

For particulars apply to 

THOMAS C. FRANKS, ESQ., 

31 LOWER FITZWILLIAM-STREET, DUBLIN. 


UESSRS. EARLEY and POWELLS beg 

ill to announce that Messrs. John Hardman and Co., of 
No. 1, Upper. Camden-street, have resigned the busineas of 
Artists, Sculptors, Church Painters, and Metal Workers, In 
their frivonr. 

Earley and Powells have added to the above mentioned 
business the Painting and Staining of Windows for ecclesias¬ 
tical and domestic buildings, under the management of Mr. 
Henry Powell, who conducted the Stained Glass Department 
of J. H. and Co., Birmingham for many years. 

Mr. Thomas Earley la the only Church Decorator living wba 
was taught his profession b) the late A. Welby Pugin. 

E. and P. being thoroughly practical men In each Depart¬ 
ment, are enabled to supply real artistic work at a moderate 
cost. They, therefore, respectfully solicit tbe patronage of 
the Clergy and Gentry of Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET WORKS, DUBUN. 


R 


OSS, MURRAY, AND C 

Bngimcert, Plumbert, Brau Foundcrt^ and Lead 
Merehanta, dc. 


91, 93, and 98 MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST.. BALLINASLOE. 

And DOMINICK-SIREET. GALWAY. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 

FOR RHOP FRONTS AND FITTINGS, BANKS, BOOK¬ 
CASES, WINDOWS OF PRIVATE RESIDENCES, dc. 

CTONES’ PATENT WOOD AND IRON 

O REVOLVING SHUTTERS, wiUiont winding gear, can 
be adapted to any description of opening, with but trifling 
siteratiun to existing work. They are entirely frtnn tbe 
annoyances experienced by tbe use of other Revolving Shutters, 
as firom the simplicity of their design and absence of complex 
machinery they do not get oat of order, and can be easily 
opened or clos^ in one minute. 

Full particulars and advice as to their application can ba 
had frrom the 

Sole Aobbt fob Ikbland, 

FRANCIS NOLAN, 8 MEREDYTH-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


VITE have now landed 

TT QUEBEC GOODS, 

eonristing of YELLOW PINE (specially selected for Ihie 
market), RED PINE (large average Ist 3nd, and 8rd qnality 
SPRUCE DEALS, BIRCH, WALNUT, OAK, ASH, and 
ELM, PIPE and HOGSHEAD STAVES, Ac., all of wlUch we 


will offer at moderate rates. 

As usoal, our SLAFE, 

CLAY GOODS, 
CEMENT. 

IRONMONGERY, and 
JOINERY STOCKS, 


are well supplied. 


THOMAS k CHARLES MARTIN, 


NORTH WALL SAW MILLS, DUBLIN. 
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BCINTON'8 TXI.X:S. 

MINTON, HOLLINS, A GO., 

PATENT TILE WORKS, 


OTOK K-DPON-TB EJCT, 

ESTABLISHED by the late HERBERT MINTON, and hk 
Nephew MICHAEL DAINTRY HOLLINS, now sola pro¬ 
prietor ; no cliant^e has erer occurred in condnctinf the 
boiincss of this Establishment 
THE ORIGINAL PATENTS for the Manufiicture af Ea- 
OBOstic, Plain, and other Tiles, belonged excluslrely to, asd 
were carried out by this Firm. 

EXHIBITION AWARDS. 

LoBdon,18Sl.—Connell MedaL I Pari*, 1867_ao1d Modal. 

Pari*, 1S&6.—Gold MedaL Momww, I87»—Gold ModaL 

London, IMS.— First Gas* Medoi. | VioMna, I87S—Medalfor Pr«fT 0 » 
Designs furnislied free on application, suitable for 
Parements, 

MTall Linings and Flower-boxes, 

Fireplaces Heai-ths, &c. 

All Tiles bearing the Impression of “ MINTON A CO.,” Of 
"MINTON HOLLINS, & CO.” are alone made by this Firm; 
and they hare no connection with tbe House lately opened at 
Walbrook, London. 

LONDON HOUSE; MANCHESTER; 

MINTON & CO., 

60 Condnlt street, 110 King-street. 

Regent-street, W. 


MIXTONS 

ENAMELLED TILES. 

For Walls, Hearths, Fireplaces. Flower-Boxes, Ao. 

LONDON WAREHOUSE, 28 WALBROOK. 

Special designs prepared and executed at 

M-INTON’S ART POTTERY STUDIO, 

(Near the Royal Albert Hall, South Kensington.) 

Xannfsctory-MINTON’S CHINA WORKS . 
8T0KEUF0N-TRENT. 


ORNAMENTAL TILES 

or the very finest Designs, Materials, and Wtrkmansh p, for 
ENCAUSTIC and TESSELATED PAVEMENTS, 
MURAL DECORATIONS, HEARTHS, Ac, 
Established 1868. 

ROBERT MINTON TAYLOR, 

FENTON, 

Hear 8T0KE-UP0N-TRENT. 

Exhibition Awakds. 

1872. Dublin.—First Class Medal. 

1873. Vienna-^ Medal for MeriL 
Pmtterru, Prices^ and Trrrm on appUeoAon. 

London Depot—20G Great Portland-street, Oxford-stret. W. 

Poblio Agents—^MONSELL, MITCHELL, k C#., 73 TownseBi*<t 


WILLIAM GODWIN, 

MANDFACTCRBK OF 

ncausitK anh Cesisielatrh Cile6, 

For PAVEMENTS and WALLS qf 

CHURCHES, ENTRANCE-HALLS, Ac., 

IN MANT 

RICH COLOURS AND GREAT VARIETT. 
Designs and Estimates on application to 

WILLIAM GODWIN, 

LugwanUno Worksj Withington^ near Hereford, 


l^NCAUSTIC, Geometricial, and Enamelled 

X-i Tiles for Churches, Public Bullding^Vestibules, Porches, 
ke .; also erery description of Majolica and Glazed Tiles in 
irarious colours for Ecclesiastical Decorations, Hearths and 
Fire-Places, Flower Boxes, Dairy and Lavatory Walls, Ac. 
Competent workmen sent to all parts of tlie Kingdom. De¬ 
signs and patterns supplied free of charge on application. 

Brooki, Thomas ft Co., Sackyille-place, Dublin. 

ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENT^ 

T^ICHAEL DOL.AN, an experienced work- 

JIL man, 16 years at Minton and Co.’s, London, supplies 
and fixes Minton's Tilks, in all parts of Ireland, at Trade 
Prices. 

Address, 66, LOWER MOUNT STREET, DUBLIN. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 


TMPEKISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

1 MENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors ol 
CJinrches,Conservatorie8,Entrance Halls, and Passages, with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 

Various specimens may be seen at their Warerooms. 

11 AND 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


DOOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

X CHINES.—These Machines are used upon the principal 
railways of Great Britain, and are unrivalled fur accuracy. 
Specimens may be seen, and everyinformatlonobtainedfroiB 
//. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 

11 A 12, CORK HILL, DUBLIN. 


TTNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

U The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
hr this company, can be had at the price of the lowest in the 
market,shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

U. SIBTHORPE AND SON, A gents for Ireland 
11 AND 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 


CHIMNEY AND PIER GLASSES. 



BROOKS, THOMAS ^ CO., 

LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

8ACKY1LLE-PLAGR, DUBLIN. 


GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place, Dubllu, 

Wm de rtakes aU manner of Budding Work in Town or Countrjf. 


THOMAS H. DENNANY, 

IPlonumental ^uilbtr ^ Sculptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter, 
PROSPECT STONE & MARBLE WORKS, 

rM^i, MmumenU, Fonts, Tablets, Ileadstones, S*- 

Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Mural Tablets, 

In the greatest Variety, and the most extensive Stock in 
Ireland are at 

FITZP.ATRIC'K A NlOliliOlf’S, 

QLASNEVIN 


HANS HARFORD, BUILDING SURVEYOR 

58 South Richmond Street, Dublin. 

Building Works of every description Measured and Valaei 
hi any part of Ireland. 

Estimates prepared on the shortest netice. 

Insurance claims for damage by Fire carefolly made oel. 


JAMES HOGAN 5b SONS, 

Master Plasterers^ Cement Workers 4'^., 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


MONSELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBER, SLATE, STONE, TILE, AND CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 

«7 to 71, TOWNSEND-STREET, DDBLUI. 


SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Finest 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CRESTS, and every descrip* 
tlon of ORNAMENTAL WORK excuted In Marble. 

72 BLESSINGTON STREET, late of OsMon ({oat. 



Gillett and Bland, 

Manufiteturers by Improved Steam Machinery of 

CATHEDRAL, CHURCH, STABLE, SCHOOL, 
AND HOUSE CLOCKS, 

ALSO 

Patent Carillea er Chning MaeliiHes 

To Play any nomber of Tunes on any number of Bells. 


Makers of the GREAT CLOCKS and CHIMES for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, 1862, 1871, 1872, and 1871; 


Malaga Cathedral, Spain 
St Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin 
Worcester Cathedral 
The Town Hull,Comnna,SpaIn 


Galloway Town Hall 
Rochdale Town Hall 
Bradford Town Hall 
Winchester Town Hall 


I Abergavenny Town Hall 
The Church, Patras Greece 
St. .'Stephen's, Hampstead 
I AU Saints', Knightsbrldge 


Christ Church, Ealing 
St Mary’s, Ealing 
C?roydon Pariah Church 


The Goo and ^Iagoo Ci.ock at Bennett's, Cheapside; and 400 other Public Buildings. 


Ettimates forwarded on application to 

O-ILLETT 

The STEAM CLOCK FACTORY, WHITEHORSE-ROAD, CROYDON, LONDON, S.E. 

ESTABLISHED 1S44. 



Monumental Stone and Marble Works^ 

177 & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, Alto Altars^ Beredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimney pieces. Table Tops, and 

every description of Stone and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most reasonable terms. 

N,B,~~C. W, H, begs to inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premises, he will undertake all kinds 0 / Masonry, Architectural StOUe 
and Wood Carving EUld Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, loith thanks for past favours. 

DESIGNS 1 ESTIMATES FORWARDED TD ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 



TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

specially suited for Coach Building and House Decorative purposes, " and for which we are Sole Agents for Ireland ;* 

Also a Supply of Crrouad and llry Colours, Brashes, dc., 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEAm IjEAMS eAIUMS COEOUMt JULMMsES, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

EsTABUSsno A.D. 1700. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS. SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 

Transparent Stains f'r Wood. 

IN USE J or. TWENTY YEARS, Fix..*— 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOC ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAI for STAINING DEAL, PINE, &c., 

IN LIED OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERb JE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

T he superiority of these Str**’ *3 over ev“ T preparation of the kind, has been long established, 
by the marked preference^ ehowu them by At Jtocta and othen intermted in decorationa to which they are gpplk- 
eablc limy ore Mannfhetored and Sold by 

F. SWmBITRM. 

12, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E , 

Wkere Spectmene^ Pricer, and Tertimotiialr from Eminent Art^itectr can be had on AppUoaHon, or PoriPror, 
Theee stains can be obtained in any quantitJ at the Warehouses of MS8SB8. BOYD ft GOOD WTO, 
rew, Dublin and MESSB8. DOBBTO ft CO., 46 ft 47 North-stoet, Bdtost, where also speekneiis may be Men. 
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Voi-XVIL—No. 367. 


Hie Literature of Gothic Architecture 
in Ireland* 


N oontinaation of 
our subject, we 
will now take 
some further 
note of the opi¬ 
nions of James Gandon, 
and his review of views 
of others, on the origin 
of Gothic Architecture. 
Speaking of Dr. Young, 
whose theory of the 
Pointed arch we have dis¬ 
cussed in former papers, 
Gandon writes:—“ The 
ingenious Dr. Young, late 
Bishop of Glonfert, in the 
Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy, has done 
little more than confine 
himself to the theory of 
the Gothic arch—how far 
it has i)eculiar properties 
of sustaining incumbent 
weights under peculiar 
circumstances. Instating 
the sentiments of diffe¬ 
rent writers concerning 
the origin of the Gothic 
arch, his lordship refers 
to Stukely, who considers 
the pointed arch and slender pillar to have 
been invented by Abraham—an opinion that 
Warburton adopted in his notes on Pope’s 
Fourth Epistle, where he calls them calf 
cathedrals. This idea is probably taken 
from the thirteenth chapter of third book of 



Albertius, who has these words:—‘ Etenim 
dncendi arcus rationem traxisse homines 
hinc puto. Nam cum viderent trabes duas 
junctis capitibus posse, imis pedibus divari- 
catus, ita fermari ut matuo innexu, paribus- 
que contra se ponderibus sisterent, placuit 
inventum.’ Stukely had nothing more to do 
than to give these trabes or beams their 
branches and leaves, to make his patriarchal 
arch. In like manner the author of the 
History of the Gothic Buildings at Batalha 
[Murphy] supposes the Gothic architects 
attended to the proportions of the human 
frame. This notion is taken from the first 
chapter of the third book of Vitruvius, the 
title of which is, ‘ De Sacrarum .^dium 
Compositione et Symetrus, et Corporis 
Humani Mensnra.’ ” 

“ Vasari,” continues Gandon, “ more than 
two centuries ago has given the result of 
every inquiry that can be made into the 
origin of Gothic Architecture. ‘ There is,’ 
he says, * another species of architecture 
which, in its ornaments and proportions, is 
very different from the antique and from the 
modem; nor is it used at present by good 
architects, but avoided as barbarous and 
monstrous, being entirely deficient in order, 
60 that it may be called disorder and con¬ 
fusion. It was introduced by the Goths, 
who, after they had destroyed the ancient 
fabrics, and the architects were slain in war, 


* Sei anU , p. 7S. 


introduced arches of the fourth point, and 
filled Italy with this monstrous style of 
building.’ ” 

In quoting Vasari we may be pretty sure 
that James Gandon (from what we have 
already said in our last paper) did not sub¬ 
scribe to his views, but merely adduced them 
in a review of his subject. Gandon was too 
able an architect, and too conscientious to 
condemn in globo by one sweeping assertion 
Gothic Architecture as a “ monstrous stylo 
of building.” According to Parker, in his 
“ Glossary,” the term Gothic “ was origi¬ 
nally applied to the mediaeval style at the 
time of the Renaissance of the Pagan Orders; 
some say it was given by Sir Christopher 
Wren, but it is now believed to be much 
older than his time. In any case it was 
given as a term of reproach and contempt at 
a time when it was the fashion to write Latin 
and to expect it to become the universal 
language. But the different nations of 
modern Europe have retained their respec¬ 
tive languages [Ireland has not] in spite of 
the efforts of the pedants of the sixteenth 
century, and have now generally returned to 
their natural styles of architecture also. 
The one seems to follow naturally from the 
other; if the Roman language could neither 
be preserved everywhere, nor effectually re¬ 
vived, so also the permanent establishment 
of the Roman Architecture was not to be 
expected. The marvel is that modem Europe 
submitted so long to its trammels.” 

We quote the passage from Parker here by 
way of illustration, and will now continue 
Gandon’s remarks : — “I must, however, 
observe that Dr. Ledwich has disproved, in 
a very satisfactory manner, the Goths being 
the authors of the style, though it certainly 
originated in the dark ages, and however 
slight may be held the opinion of that great 
man. Sir Christopher Wren, as to the Gothic 
style being of a Saracenic origin, there is 
every reason to believe that his observations 
on the subject are not without foundation, 
and the annexed print, I consider, will, in a 
great measure, serve to illustrate Sir Chris¬ 
topher. Wren’s opinion.” 

Before proceeding further with Gandon’s 
remarks, we will refer to the “ Parentalia ” 
of Sir Christopher Wren. In that great 
architect’s Report to the Bishop of Rochester 
on the State of Westminster Abbey, we find 
these curious remarks:—“ This we now call 
the Gothic manner of architecture (so the 
Italians called what was not after the Roman 
style), though the Goths were rather 
destroyers than builders. I think it should 
with more reason be called the Saracen style, 
for those people wanted neither arts nor 
learning; and after we in the west lost both, 
we borrowed again from them out of their 
Arabic books what they with great diligence 
had translated from the Greeks.” 

The whole of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
report is well worthy of pemsal, even at this 
day. He certainly was no lover of Gothic 
forms, though he did not disdain to press it 
into service in some of his London churches 
and other buildings when he thought fit. In 
illustration of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
opinion, Gandon proceeds:—“ The drawing 
from which the print is taken was given to 
me by that truly-esteemed artist, Mr. Daniel, 
whose illustrations of the architectural build¬ 
ings of India do him much honour. The 
print represents the entrance to a Hindoo 
temple ; the antiquity is so very remote that 
the time cannot from any authority be ascer¬ 


tained. It is cut out of a granite rock, and 
dedicated to Mahudeva; it is situated near 
Eya in Bahar, East India. The arch is not 
only pointed, but also decorated with quatre- 
foil between the mouldings, and it is only sub¬ 
stituting angels and saints, instead of the 
elephants, and it may be adopted for an 
entrance to a cathedral. It may be suggested 
that this strong illustration has not been in 
after periods of Asiatic architecture resorted 
to, but many reasons have interfered; it may 
have been thought too sacred, and were even 
this inference incorrect, the style was surely 
sufficient for an ingenious architect to 
emulate and indulge his fancy in forming a 
new style of architecture. There appears 
additional circumstances in support of these 
conjectures, for in the Asiatic Researches in 
Chambers’ Account of the Ruins of Mavala- 
puram, they evidently assimilate the Gothic 
taste, being surmounted by arched roofs 
composed of two segments of circles meeting 
at a point, Ac. And Fra Bartolomeo relates 
in his voyage, * There have existed Christians 
from time of the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
on the coast of Malabar. The missionaries 
visiting this place, who were skilled in draw¬ 
ing, might have brought specimens to Italy, 
Ac., and, as the architects were chiefiy priests 
or monks, they might have preferred this 
style of building to that of the Greek or 
Roman, as deviating from their temples, and 
being more impressive to their ideas of 
Christian worship.’ ” 

Gandon goes on to describe the rise and 
progress of modern Classic Architecture, and 
the fine arts in Ireland, towards which, as a 
practising architect, he contributed mnch* 
He describes the old Tholsel or corporate 
building that existed in the last century 
in Skinners-row (now Christ Church-place) 
as a building ** in the style called King 
James’s Gothic; yet from the largeness of its 
component parts, it possessed a picturesque 
appearance, and was the first noble work in 
Dublin that was decorated with statues, 
having one of Charles II. and one of James 
Duke of York ” [James II.]. 

Speaking of the Royal Hospital at Kil- 
mainham, he says:—“ Whoever was the 
architect of this building, it would be de¬ 
sirable to have it recorded; for, though it 
certainly possesses no merit to justify the 
superior hand of that great master to whom 
it is attributed [Inigo Jones], it evidently 
claims the originality of this having been the 
first specimen of regular architecture in this 
country.” The Royal Hospital is claimed 
with more reason to have been the work o 
Sir Christopher Wren, and many historical 
matters favour the supposition, apart from 
the positive proof. Inigo Jones died upwards 
of thirty years before the commencement of 
tlm building. 

An engraving of the old Tholsel will be 
found in Malton’s Views of Dublin,” which 
will afford the reader an idea of its style, 
which shows very little Gothic features, 
though Malton describes it as a sort of Gothic. 
It was fashionable towards the latter end of the 
eighteenth and the early years of the present 
century to run down the Gothic style, and 
sometimes its greatest detractors knew the 
least about its history or details. Gandon, 
however, can be credited with a respectable 
knowledge of his own art, and in his stricturea 
he only exhibited the prevailing weakndu 
that characterised the critics of his day on 
the subject of the Gothic style as apart frbm 
the Classic sShool. 
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Speaking of architectnre in general, 
Gandon said :—** That public or national 
works shonld differ from those of private 
dwellings, must be evident; the latter do not 
require that strict attention to the rules of 
art, yet the fancy which may range in their 
composition should be restrained by judg- 
ment> so as not to wander from the original 
principle which taste and culture have already 
established. Those acknowledged laws of 
improved art are surely models sufficient to 
restrain the practitioner of architecture from 
running into Gothicism and incoherence for 
the sake of novelty, too much the fashion of 
the present day.” In a foot-note to his 
paper at this point Gandon adds :—“ How 
much these facts are exemplified may be 
seen in most improvements now in progress 
in various parts of the metropolis of London. 
Columns that were intended to support 
superstructures are inverted; the base to 
Sustain the weight is placed at the top, 
the diminished top is at the bottom; 
square bandboxes are united to columns, 
as at Warren Hotel, Waterloo - place 
[London], where all these incongruities 
are to be met with and many others.” 
Whether this hotel building exists in London 
now we are unable to say, but we can safely 
assert that more strange incongruities in 
Classic and Gothic, or in both syles mixed, are 
to be met with in the London of our day. 
Gandon, as we stated in a former paper, died 
before the Gothic Revival took place. The 
only incongruity ever perpetrated by him 
in his architectural works was the designing 
and putting up against his will, the eastern 
portico of the Irish House of Parliament. 
The portico to the entrance to the House of 
Lords, facing College-street, is supported by 
Corinthian columns, the entablature of 
eentral portico and main building being in 
the Ionic, which is continued round the 
former. Withal, Gandon’s portico is a noble 
one, crowned by its pediment and three 
atatues. 

There is a paper in the first volume 
of the **Anthologia Hihernica'* entitled, “An 
Examination of Bishop Warburton’s Account 
of the Origin of Gothic Architecture.” We 
have a strong suspicion that this paper, which 
is signed H. D., was written by Dr. Edward 
Ledwich, the initials being the last letters of 
his Christian and surname. The same 
initials occur pretty often through the 
volumes of the A nChologia Hibernica, some¬ 
times reversed as D. H., and at other times 
either one or other of the single letters. 
The Anthologia Hibernica, which was estab¬ 
lished in 1798, and continued for two years 
(four volumes) we know now was established 
as the organ of a discontented antiquarian 
section of writers, headed by Ledwich, who 
seceded from the Collectanea, edited by 
Valiancy. Apart from this fact, however, 
it was a clever and creditable Irish perio¬ 
dical, and performed some useful service. It 
is getting rather scarce now, and no well- 
selected Irish library is complete without it. 

In our next paper we will give the result 
of H. D.’s examination of Bishop War- 
burton’s theory of the origin of Gothic 
Architecture, along with some other views of 
native writers before and since the “ Revival” 
took place in Ireland. 


A band«ome font, desisned by Mr. Thomas Drew, 
bat been placed in Lucan Church. It Is a memorial 
to the Rev. (I Stewart, M.A., laie Hector of 
Leixlip. It baa been executed by Mr. A. Sharp, 
Ureal Uruuswick-streeU 


NOTES OF OVERLOOKED 
GENIUS AND ENTERPRISE 
IN IRELAND. 

Passing through the Counties of Kildare and 
Kilkenny in the year 1793, on a return 
journey from the South, a traveller took the 
opportunity in visiting the mountains or 
hilly districts in which were situated the 
collieries of Gastlecomer and Doonan. Apart 
from his notes on the physical geography of 
the districts visited, the writer brings under 
our notice the names of two men—the first 
an engineering and mechanical genius, and 
the second a linguistic one, any mention of 
whom we do not remember to have met with 
elsewhere. Some account of the life of the 
former of those two would be strictly in its 
place in Mr. Samuel Smiles* “ Self Help,” 
or his “Lives of the Engineers.** 

It appears from our traveller’s notes that, 
from the depths of the coal-pits on the lands 
of Doonan and Ologh, great quantities of 
water were collected in them, from whence 
it was discharged by means of an improved 
steam engine. This, though originally con¬ 
structed by Boulton and Watt, “ is still more 
improved by the present ingenious engineer, 
Mr. Fenlon, whereby the power has not only 
been considerably augmented,but the quantity 
fire much reduced, saving above one-third of 
coals necessary to those engines of the ori¬ 
ginal patentees. The engine at Doonan 
works 19 strokes in a minute, raising a quan¬ 
tity of water equal to 16 hogsheads in an 
hour, or 96 tons in 24 hours, from a depth of 
64 yards.** Our traveller speaks of Mr. 
Fenlon as “ one of those eUvee of Nature w'ho 
ornament every country where they are 
found. A native of the soil, without any 
education, by the effort of genius only, he 
has not only made himself perfect master of 
mechanics and steam engines in general, 
but most parts of the mathematical and 
philosophic science. He constructs the 
engine in most material parts himself, as 
casting the tubes, turning the rods, Ac. He 
has also contributed one on the same prin¬ 
ciples in the North [Ulster], and at present 
is employed on, and has nearly finished, a 
small steam engine for the purpose of work¬ 
ing boats on canals, Ac. The simplicity of 
this construction, the small space it occupies, 
and the inconsiderable quantity of coals 
necessary, with velocity of motion communi¬ 
cated, is really astonishing. When com¬ 
pleted, he intends applying to Government 
for a patent, who will undoubtedly use every 
exertion for the encouragement of an inven¬ 
tion of such universal utility to the public.** 
It would be worth whUe searching whether 
the Irish Parliament, between 1793 and 1800, 
were asked for a patent, or whether any 
further action was taken in the matter of 
Mr. Fenlon*s inventions. Between the elder 
George Stephenson and Mr. Fenlon there 
appear some marked points of similarity* 
Both worked at coal mines, and up to his 
seventeenth year Stephenson appears to 
have acquired no education, and it was only 
after that age he attended a night-school to 
learn to read and write. Notwithstanding 
he shows a decided mechanical bent of 
genius, and was in tho habit of taking the 
engine of which he had care to pieces, for 
the purpose of mastering its details of con¬ 
struction. Success, we are all aware, 
crowned the humble pitman’s labours in hia 
invention of the steam locomotive, and as 
the great pioneer and constructor of the 
modern railway system. What might not 


have been the results of Mr. Fenlon’s 
labours at a period when Mr. Stephenson 
was but a mere child, had he received the 
encouragement his genius and talent de¬ 
served. Had Mr. Fenlon*s lot been cast in 
England instead of Ireland, his abilities 
would have been availed of in a different 
way, and his name would probably be now 
found among other benefactors of our race 
noticed, at length, in our cyclopedias and 
among the lives of our engineers. 

Our traveller in 1793 thus speaks of the 
second remarkable local celebrity which he 
came across on the mountains:—“ These hills 
indeed seem no less prolific in the faculties 
of the human mind than in their mineral 
productions, for besides the person before 
mentioned there is living among them on 
his native soil a Mr. Farram [perhaps 
Farron or Farren] perfectly blind, who, by 
the effort of genius only, has obtained a 
perfect knowledge of the French, Latin, and 
Greek languages, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy, and is an able performer on the 
violin, which he plays with great accuracy.*' 

A few notes from our traveller’s descrip¬ 
tion of the mining resources of the district 
and the features presented in 1793, may not 
be out of place. He says—“ In the eastern 
district, called Brenan, runs a number of rich 
copious mines. From the remains of various 
shafts it is evident these mines have been 
wrought in some, perhaps, remote period, as 
no tradition is now remaining of their even 
having been open. When wrought, it is 
probable the ore was not smelted on the 
spot but removed to some distant part, as 
there are no remains of any furnace having 
ever been erected. From the quantity and 
quality of the ore, these mines seem to merit 
the attention of the mineralogist, and if the 
neighbouring turf and coal could not be 
charred to answer, a branch of the Royal 
Canal extends within six miles of the place, 
whereby an easy conveyance might be had 
not only for the produce of the mine, but for 
such materials as would be necessary for 
their manufacture. On the eastern declivity 
of the ridge are a number of coal mines, from 
27 ft. to 12 fathoms below the surface, and 
covered with argillaceous and yellow ferru¬ 
ginous rock, and a bed of black micaceous 
slate. In the southern ridge from Doonan 
no coals have yet been discovered, but on the 
western, or Maraghic, ridge, belonging to the 
lordship of Castlecomer, coals are found 
from 6 ft. to 4 fathoms.” 

Our traveller says that on entering the 
lands of Clogh and Doonan the ground is 
fertile, and the coal dips to 20 or 28 fathoms, 
being from 20 in. to 8j ft. in thickness, 
running in a direction nearly parallel to the 
horizon. The following extract is interest¬ 
ing 

“ Here, at about 12 fathoms beneath the 
surface is found a rock of win-stone [whin- 
stone] resting on a stratum of columna 
basalts, perpendicular to the horizon. The 
columns are from two to six feet in length, 
the articulations from three to six inches, 
forming both convex and concave joints of 
an irregular pentagonal figure, whose sides 
or different joints are plain convex and con¬ 
cave.” [Similar features are to be observed 
at the Giant’s Causeway.] “ These columns 
in several places rest on a light-grey ferru¬ 
ginous rock or win-stone, on a slatey rock, 
beneath which is a vein of rich iron ore 
parallel to the horizon, from one to three 
inches thick. Under the iron is a stratum 
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of slate and then the bed of coal. Beneath 
the bed of coal is a soft micaceous slate 
stratum, 10 to 12 fathoms deep, and under 
that hard rock through which no one has yet 
bored. The miners think that the great or 
principal bed of coal lies beneath this rock, at 
about 50 fathoms from the surface.” 

It is probable that but for the disturbed 
state of this country, the breaking out of 
the rebellion in 1798, and the Union that 
quickly followed, many of our industrial, 
mineral, and other resources would have been 
developed by the Irish Parliament. The 
Dublin Society, for some years previous to 
1800, through its publications and its officers, 
was directing and assisting in different 
quarters towards the development of our 
mineral resources, and strong hopes were 
entertained that coal would be raised in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin in connection with 
other products. Long years, however, have 
passed away, and the large mineral wealth 
and other resources pointed out by Rutty a 
century ago, and by Sir Robert Kane and 
others in the present century, remains yet 
unutilised. 


“AN AERIAL BRIDGE.” I 

I 

The great engineering work under this name | 
(though correctly speaking it cannot be called 
an “ aerial bridge ”), is about to be executed 
at Lyons. It is an iron bridge to connect the I 
plateau of Fourvi^res with that of the Croix- 
Rousse, which are two heights, like that 
of Montmartre in Paris, at a distance of 300 
mdtres from each other. Oalignani says :— 

“ This undertaking is estimated to cost 
2,800,000 f., of which a subvention of 600,000 f. 
only is asked from the city. This aerial 
bridge will consist of three spans, the central 
one of 185 metres, and two others of 70 
metres each, resting on open iron columns 
in a line with the houses on the quays. The 
platform of the bridge will be 65 metres 
above the road, and nearly 50 metres above 
the houses. Each of the two central columns 
will have inside a lift by which pedestrians 
will be raised in two minutes, at a charge of 
ten centimes, to the top, whence they may 
reach the higher parts of the city, where they 
may have business.” What next? Give me 
a prop, a position, and a lever, said Archi¬ 
medes, and I will move the world. W’e will 
not be surprised to see before we shuffle off 
our mortal coil the resumption of the build¬ 
ing of Babel on the part of our modern 
angineer. 


“ NUTS FOR THE CITY FATHERS.” 

Mr. Joseph T. Pirn, in a letter in reply 
to some strictures of a daily contemporary 
on “ The Local Government (Ireland) Bill,” 
tidtes occasion to put the following pertinent 
queries, which are none the less to the point, 
^ough they have been put several times by 
ourselves in those pages :— 

“ But what has the Town Council of Dublin, 
whose merit in your eyes is that it represents the 
poor, done for the poor in Dublin ? I assert that 
it has neglected their Interests. It refused to 
permit the opening of Stephen*s-green as a people’s 
park. It refused to convert the disused city basins 
into people’s baths. It has done nothing to provide 
decent public markets where the poor may buy 
their meat and vegetables. It has done nothing to 
provide free libraries, where the industrious artisan 
may acquire the knowledge wherewith to raise 
himself in the social scale. It allows slaughter¬ 
houses and other noisome places to exist in the 
heart of the city, polluting the air and endangering 
the public health. And while it but feebly conducts 
the paving and scavenging of tbe main thoroughfares, 
it does little to promote the cleanliness and salubrity 
of tbe back streets und lanes and courts, where tbe 
poor of Dublin chiefly dwell. My great reason for 
desiring a reform of the municipal franchise in 
Dubliu is in order to obtain a Town Council that 


I will devote more of its attention, its time, and its 
j resources to the interests of the neglected poor of 
Dublin.” 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXXII. 

THE REIGN OF MAC. 

Sanitatf Sanitatum^ omnia Sanita*. 

In the ohlen time (at least it will 
Be olden when we are dead) 

Tlie City wua famed, and it is still, 

For its mljfhty Civic head. 

Our skies were briglit and our river clear, 

And our streets, both frout and back, 

Were cleansed ev'ry day throughout the year— 
But then 'twas tlie Kci^n ol Mac. 

Few public fountains were needed then, 

For the Liffey ran on bright ! 

The people longed for its waiers when 
They could drink it morn and night 1 

No sewage matter befouled its stream. 

Or turned its surface black; 

The Health of Dublin was then supreme— 

But then 'twas the Reign of Mac. 

Our Ruler wore a collar of gold— 

Twas marked with a quaint “ S. S "; 

Those grand initials—at least I’m told— 

Meant all thul they could express. 

He lived for Health, and died for the same— 

Oh! would that tliose days came back I 

The rose smelt sweet with Its own sweet name— 
But then 'twas tlie Reign of Mac. 

Men sacrificed all for Public Health, 

And water and drainage plans; 

Each one in office did good by stealth— 

It is clear to him who scans. 

None robbed Peter to pay unto Paul, 

And statues were nowise slock. 

For public spirit moved one and all— 

But then 'twas tlie Reign of Mac. 

Civis. 


HOW THE SWEEPER GOT SWEPT. 

The Dublin public have long rested in tbe 
comfortable self - complacency that they, 
above all other persons on the earth, enshrine 
in their own minds all the wisdom, both 
spiritual and worldly, vouchsafed to mortal 
man; that in their customs they are the most 
knowing, the least artificial, the most cordial, 
and the most exemplary of persons; and 
that in the decent performance of all life’s 
duties, they, and they alone, know and do 
that which tends most to insure the general 
welfare of themselves, and the generation in 
whose midst they exist. 

The Dublin public possess no prejudices 
I —never did—or, if indeed one should have 
I escaped tbe lynx-eyed scrutiny of your cor- 
, respondent, it must have been nurtured in 
j such close proximity to their virtues that, if 
i the difterence between them cannot he 
I detected by one constantly in their midst, it 
I is not likely that any vagabond social detec¬ 
tive can make so tremendous a discovery. 
And then the Dublin public are so indepen¬ 
dent, you know, that without the slightest 
approach to ostentation they can boast—aye^ 
and do, too, and that in no monosyllabic 
phrase — of their great integrity, of their 
unbending spirit to the merely external 
advantage of worldly follies; they look to the 
man and not to tbe man’s pocket. 

Unfortunately for the Dublin public, how¬ 
ever, their year of office in the evening of 
tbe nineteenth century has been cast amongst 
n nation stamped with the mint-mark of 
Utilitarianism, and keener wits in matters 
financial have usurped the territory once 
occupied by the refined yet simple-minded 
dwellers by the Poddle. Mr. Public, as well 
as Mr. Public’s pocket, has suffered, that the 
use of external follies may be turned to good 
account. Three storeys of insult have been 
erected on a basement of injury. 

But to descend from the romantically 
sublime to the convulsively ridiculous, to 
partake of “ Guinness ” with the multitude 
instead of nectar with the gods, several pretty 
well-known wearers of the ponderous hirsute 
covering known within the hallowed precincts 
of the Four Courts as a “ wig,” have lately 
been fetched before the officiating “ beak” at 
the Southern Divisional Police Court, and 
mulcted in varions penalties for having col¬ 


lected vast quantities of liquid Macadam 
upon their door-steps, as some men collect 
fossil hones, not because it is of any absolute 
use in itself now, but because it is the rem¬ 
nant of a thing which, in former days, has 
been accounteci so. 

Now there is no great hardship in paying 
a florin for permission to indulge in undis¬ 
turbed filth for a twelvemonth. Dirty pave¬ 
ments would be literally dirty cheap at the 
price. The real hardship being imposed on 
those who live in one’s neighbourhood, and 
who, unlike one, insanely liquidate those in¬ 
tricate triumphs of simple addition with 
which their external decorator makes a point 
of favouring them, when performing that 
difficult piece of counting-house gymnastic 
known as balancing the books. But then 
there is, as an idiotic poet some time ago in¬ 
formed mankind, to every rose its at'iendant 
thorn. There is an air of unpleasantness 
pervading the entire transaction, whether it 
is the florid-visaged and blue-coated lictor 
who knocks at your front door as though the 
muslin curtains which decorate yourw^indows 
were being reduced to ashes, and after fur¬ 
nishing you with his opinion on the weather, 
claps a blue paper into your outstretched 
palm, and then seeks to provoke a breach of 
the peace by the fiendish grin which he 
assumes as he waddles off from your un¬ 
washed, yet highly respectable—nay, fashion¬ 
able pavement. The attendance on Satur¬ 
day “ at 12 in the noon,” the solicitude, once 
you are in the presence of “ his wash-up,” as 
the lictors style him, lest you should not feel 
the full benefit of your chapeau on the occa¬ 
sion of your exit into the salubrious neigh¬ 
bourhood of Greek-street. How one shudders 
at the “ Young feller, remove your hat! ” of 
the pugnacious member of the “ C ” division 
to whose care the friendly portal is confided. 
How you slink from the witnesses’ “ pew,”— 
I where you have located yourself in the vain 
hope the Mr. General Public will regard yon 
as some generous philanthropist who hat 
come there, in the interest of society, with 
the special intention of exposing the vileness 
of some of the cut-throat-looking ruffians 
who skulk in the vicinity of the dock, con¬ 
versing in low whispers with their ill-favoured 
female companions,—upon the clerk calling 
from tbe list of sanitary offences the name of 
“ Suooks.” How you wonder at the rapidity 
with which it passes from month to mouth 
till it is finally bawled into the street after 
being metamorphosed into “ Mokes.” Then 
you shuffle into the dock, and the “ beak” re¬ 
gards you with a look of high displeasure, 
while “ the sergeant” bestows, in the most 
business-like manner possible, a kiss upon 
the Book, after doing which, he describes 
your offence and furnishes you with ekborato 
comments thereupon. You begin to specu¬ 
late respecting the probable “ weight” of the 
prosecuting lictor, and think how nice it 
would be if you could only obtain the per¬ 
mission of the court to “go for” him, there 
and then, bat you are disturbed, when in the 
middle of a most intricate papistic calcu¬ 
lation, by the “beak” addressing you in 
terms at once explicit and polite, and who, 
when yon try to mouth some impossible 
“ extenuating circnmstance,” interrupts you 
with a careless “can’t help it,” and your 
eyes follow the motion of his pen as it traces 
“ Two-and-sixpence, or seven days.” 

“ Two - and - sixpence, or seven days I ” 
Pshaw! yon are one who has no slavish 
regard for wealth, and yet, though your back 
he as broad as a table, and as lithe as a cane, 
you must admit that you have often puckered 
your big cheeks into a reverential grin, and 
stooped to kiss the very heels of the go den 
calf whenever it was set np before yon. 
Yon have done this, and blush not ; and 
after performing it, yon have straight ned 
yourself up, wiped your lips with the cuff of 
your “West-end,” looked magnanimoni, 
damned the fellow that regards money, kept 
dirty pavements, and after all, find that your 
idolatry is a profitless speculation when you 
hear the officiating magistrate pronounce the 
legal alternative of “ Two-and-sixpence, or 
seven days.” Olympus. 

B 
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PUBLIC RIGHTS AND PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

TWBNTT-BIXTH ABTIGLE. 
ADULTERATION OF SUGAR, OONFBOTIONERT, ETC. 

There are seyeral yarieties of sugar, snoh as 
cane sugar, fmit sugar, grape or stvoh 
sugar, nrnlk sugar, &o., but the first yariety 
is the best known. In Canada and in dif* 
ferent parts of Europe the suc^ maple and 
the beetroot furnish the (&ef supplies. 
Beetroot sugar is manufactured in large 
quantities in France, Prussia, and Austria. 
It was during the wars of the First Napo¬ 
leon that the manufacture of beetroot sugar 
was called into existence, the ordinary colonial 
su^ly being then cut off. A few years ago 
in Ireland the manufacture of beetroot sugar 
was started at Mountmellick, and continued 
for some time with partial success. We 
cannot help thinking it was through ye^ 
bad management the manufacture coUapseu. 
We haye ourselyes used the Irish as well as 
the foreign beetroot sugar, and found the 
first of a fair quality. The sweetening power 
of beetroot sugar as manufactured is not so 
great as that of the cane species, but we 
think this is owing to the process of refinmg 
adopted. The beetroot is capable of yieldmg 
a sugar with greater sweetening power with 
different treatoent. Sng^ forms an impor¬ 
tant article of food, entering largely into all 
yegetable aliments. By itself it does not 
appear to be capable of supporting life for 
any great length of time, though it could be 
used as a temporary palliatiye to hunger. 
When mixed with mtrogenous matter it 
seems to haye a fattening tendency. It has 
a powerful antiseptic power, as shown in the 
preseryation of meat and fruit and other 
substances. Brown and loaf sugar, when 
deriyed from the sugar cane, are the same 
chemical substances. According to Doctor 
Wanklyn’s analysis, the ordinary loaf sugar 
of commerce is a generally pure article, free 
from mineral and nitrogenous matters, but 
brown sugar, which is usually used by the 
poor, is not by any means so pure as loaf 
sugar. £yen in its tolerably pure conation 
it contains a certain proporaon of mineral 
matter deriyed from the plant. The detec¬ 
tion of actual adulteration of sugar by mine¬ 
ral matter, such as sand is, in the opinion 
of Dr. Wanklyn, yery simple. All that he 
thinks is required is to take the ash, and any 
real case of adulteration will be manifested 
by the finding of a far higher percentage of 
ash than could be due to the mineral contents 
of the juice of the sugar cane or beetroot. 
The specific grayity of sugar is 1*606, its 
solubility in water being extraordinary. At 
common temperatures 100 parts of water 
dissolyes 800 parts of sug^, whereas 100 
parts of water wUl only dissolye some 18 
parts of common salt. Li boiling water the 
solubility of sugar is, of course, much greater 
tbf^n in cold. Sugar has some remarkable 
peculiarities, one being the heayiest organic 
compound which is deyoid of iodine and 
xnet^, and contains only the organic ele¬ 
ments. Independent of adulterations sugar 
bftfl its inmurities, and it has its insects as 
well as other substances. The sugar insect 
li found in raw sugar, but not in refined. 
Microscopical examination is recommended 
where there is reason for suspecting the pre¬ 
sence of these insects, but it has not been 
determined, as yet, whether the sugar insect 
presents any greater danger in connection 
with sugar than mites do in connection with 
cheese. Moist sugar is contaminated with 
uncrystallisable sugar which is determined 
by adding to its solution some sulphate of 
copper and caustic potash, and boiling for a 
few seconds, when there will be an abundant 
reduction of ihe copper solution. The differ¬ 
ence between loaf sugar and brown sugar in 
this respect will bo found to be strikmg; of 
the principal adulterations and impurities of 
sugar, the following may be enumerated— 
chalk, sand, day, starch sugar, fiour, dextrine, 
plaster of Paris,—^the impurities being, frag¬ 
ments of cand, molasses, yegetable albumen, 
and, as already stated, sugar mites or 4<^ri. 


Good sugar wOl not haye a bitter taste, and 
will dissolye completely in water. Pure loaf 
sugar will give a colourless solution, and good 
brown sugar a clear but coloured liquid. If 
the mites are present they will fioat on the 
syrup like small specks, and, if needed, can bo 
remoyed for microscopic examination. In con¬ 
nection with sugar it will not be amiss to 
sAy something about honey, for it has similar 
properties to that of sugar. It is found in 
large quantities in a number of yegetables, 
and is, as generally known, collected by 
different kindUi of bees, from fiowers. It is 
not, howeyer, a purely yegetable production, 
for after being collected by the insect, it passes 
through a yariety of changes before it passes 
into the honeycomb. Honey differs much in 
colour and consistenoe, and contains a large 
quantity of saccharine matter with some 
mucilage; it ferments readily, and it yields a 
yinous liquor termed mead. There are two 
yarieties of honey—one yellow, transparent, 
and of the consistenoe of turpentine, and the 
other white, capable of assuming a solid 
form. Honey is the production of many 
countries. In the woods of North America 
considerable quantities of honey are produced 
by the wild bees. 

On the Continent and in Great Britain 
honey is much used in making preseryes and 
confectionery, and in its natural state it is 
put upon bread. It is also used as a 
medicine, and in connection with medieine to 
preyent or relieye hoarseness, catarrh, Ac., 
and externally to promote suppuration. In 
its clarified state it is used to sweeten certain 
medicines, and it is more aperient and 
detergent than sugar. It is accounted par¬ 
ticularly seryiceable in promoting expectora¬ 
tion in disorders of the breast. It is often 
mixed with yinegar for these and other like 
purposes, and boiled down to a proper con¬ 
sistence oyer a slow fire, when it forms the 
oxymel of commerce. Honey for long ages 
has been considered one of the first i^cles 
of human nourishment. Some curious notions 
were entertained by the ancients in regard 
to honey. Many learned writers did not 
seem to icnow where it came from, as they 
thought it fell from heayen like the rain. 
Pliny eyen was unable to decide whether it 
descended from the heayens generally or 
from the stars, or was a juice formed by the 
purification of the air, and afterwards collec¬ 
ted by the bees. Howeyer, in all the works 
of the ancients much importance was attached 
to honey and the care of bees. The ancient 
Irish appear to haye bestowed an equal care 
on bees, for by the Brehon Laws wo haye 
proof that bees were considered a most 
yaluable part of the property of our early 
countrymen. The Brehon code ordained— 
** Whoeyer plunders or steals bees out of a 
garden or fort is subject to a like penalty as 
& he steal them out of a habitation, for these 
are ordained of equal penalty by law.” 

And again; ** Bees in an enmosure or fort 
are of the same account (as to property, 
penalty, Ae.,) as the wealth or substance of 
an habitation.” The most wholesome kinds 
of honey are those deriyed from the genus 
Erica, heath or heather honey, and from 
most labiate plants. In speaking about ibe 
Erica or heath plant in Ireland, Butty, in 
his “ Natural History of Dublin,” writes:— 
“ The fiowers are sometimes fed on by bees, 
and are yery mteful to them, and supply 
great plenty of honey, which is said to acquire 
a reddish cast on their plentiful use of 
them.” In another portion of his work he 
speaks again of the heath:—**The fiowers 
are yery profitable for bees for filling their 
hiyes in autumn. They get more honey 
from this than from other plants, though 
the honey has a reddish cast and is least 
esteemed.” 

To what extent adulteration may be prac¬ 
tised in the yarious preparations of honey we 
are not aware, but it is quite possible that 
honey, like the many other artides of which 
we haye treated, is not free of sophistication. 
In the manufacture of bon-bons, sweets, and 
confections in general, honey is, we think, 
used yery sparingly, and bad or inferior 
sugar in large quantities. The colouring 


matters used in confectionery, some though 
quite harmless, others are not only higldy 
injurious but poisonous. Bon-bons, unless 
when mixed with harmless starch or in¬ 
jurious white or coloured mineral powders, 
produce clear solutions when dissolyed in 
water. It is recommended in one of our 
Manuals of Public Health if any insoluble 
residue be left, the deposit should be allowed 
to settle, the liquid poured carefully off, a n d 
the powder collected, dried, and heated on a 
platinum foil. If white, and wholly com¬ 
bustible and rendered brown or blue on 
treatment with a yery dilute tincture of 
iodine, it consists of starch, chromate of 
lead (yellow), arsenite of copper (green), 
china clay and gypsum (white), and most 
other injurious mineral pigments giye in¬ 
soluble and fixed powders. Sulphate of 
mercury or yermilion, though yolatile when 
heated on a platinum foil, is ea^y recogni¬ 
sable by affording a heavy red powder on 
treatment of the “ sweets ” with water, and 
this powder, when heated in a test tube with 
** bread soda” yields the well-known globules 
of metallic mercury. 

There are immense quantities of ‘‘ sweets” 
of all kinds consumed by the young of both 
sexes, and adults are not free from a fond¬ 
ness for sugarstick, bull’s-eyes,” “taffy,” and 
sugar-plums. The eating of sweets does not 
improve the teeth of aged or young, and 
they should bo nven very sparingly to 
children, even when of a tolerably pure 
quality. It is said, in Ireland, that real tea- 
drinkers do not like sweet tea, but we have 
known in our experience great tea-drinkers 
who did not care for tea unless they could 
taste the sugar in it, and who also preferred 
to take their tea without sugar than without 
milk. 

Brown sugar at all prices is adulterated, 
and we are quite safe in asserting that the 
most of what is purchased by the working 
oor is greatly adulterated, and with more 
angerous substances than what we have 
enumerated above. Sand is an old adulte¬ 
rant and a heavy one, and there are weighttf 
reasons for using it. The Adulteration Bill 
now being pushed througji Parliament will 
be a failure; and unless the medical officers 
of health and the sanitary officers vigilantly 
perform their duties, adulterators in ghho 
will have a new lease of life, to the plunder 
of the public, the destruction of human life, 
and the great discredit of sanitary legisla¬ 
tion. 


THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM (LONDON). 

At the last meeting of this body, Mr. F. A. 
Skidmore, a well-known art metal worker at 
Coventry, delivered a lecture on “ The Use of 
Gold in Ancient Aichitectural Enrichment, 
and its Influence on Conventional Forms.” 
The audience were chiefly art workmen. 
Professor T. Hayter Lewis occupied the 
chair. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Skid¬ 
more said that architects took cre^t for 
acoomplishing great things when they were' 
simply working in the past in copying what 
they found in existence. He maintained that 
this should not be, for architects little know, 
what was the motive which dictated all the 
yarious forms which they worshipped. He 
considered that architects should be con¬ 
structors in the true sense of the term, or 
else go farther back and re-produce what 
was done by the workers in gold. Mr. Skid¬ 
more exhibited a large collecUon of examples, 
showing the constructive necessities of me- 
tallio treatment, tracing the identity of these 
with the stone carvings of various ages. He 
pointed out that the natural forms of the 
Decorated and Perpendicular Periods in 
metal received their conventional lobes and 
treatment from the hammer of the gold¬ 
smith, and were again repeated in stone 
carvings, the glorious shime of interiers 
being re-expressed on the exterior of edifices. 
To so great an extent, he safd, was this pri» 
dple applied that the original jmel in msla/ 
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$etting$ was profoselj nsed, and styled the 
** ball flower.” He urged that the eternal 
copying was a great mistake. Architecture 
at the present day was a failure, and that 
simply because it revolved itself, with archi¬ 
tects, into a question of various old styles. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the 
chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, remarking that Mr. Skidmone, being 
a goldsmith, spoke from a goldsmith’s point 
of view, but they could not look at any of 
the forms of arohitecture without observing 
that they might have been elaborated in the j 
way the lecturer referred to, many of which, | 
he said, owed their origin to the goldsmith. 
In conclusion. Professor Lewis paid a high, 
compliment to the liberality of the Gold¬ 
smiths’ Company in regard to furthering the 
objects and desires of ^ workmen. 

The Goldsmiths* Company’s competition 
drawings were exhibited, and excited much 
attention. 

On Saturday next, April drd, the next 
lecture will be delivered by Mr. William 
Brindley, on ‘*The Carving of Natural 
Foliage.” 


SANITARY IMPROVEMENT 

AND WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS. 

In our issue of February 15, we expressed a 
wish that the operations of the Home Secre¬ 
tary’s Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill 
would be extended to Ireland and Scotland. 
Since then the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians and the Dublin Sanitary Associa¬ 
tion have petitioned for the extension of the 
Bill to this country, and the member for the 
University had proposed an amendment in 
favour of the application which Mr. Cross 
has adopted, with the alteration of 25,000 to 
10,000 in respect to the population of towns 
where it should operate. Mr. Ronayne 
moved that the Bill should apply to towns 
with 10,000, and Mr. Smyth moved, but too 
late, that 12,000 should be the figure. 
Several Irish members contended with some 
reason that the fixing the number at 25,000 
would practically make the Bill inoperative. 
Mr. Cross, however, would not consent to 
the amendment of 10,000, so thus the power 
of the Bill in doing good service in this 
country is seriously diminished. The Govern¬ 
ment had a very small majority, and it is to 
be hoped before the Bill is passed that it will 
receive a further consideration as to its 
iq>plicability to towns in this country. A 
strong case, it must be admitted, was made 
out in favour of Ireland, where the Bill as it at 
present stands would affect only five towns; 
and every honest man must admit there is a 
glaring need for the operation of the Bill in 
many parts of this island. 

With the defects in the Bill as regards the 
exempting of London from the operation of 
the Act, leaving its civic authorities to carry 
out their own improvements, while the metro¬ 
polis at large will have to contribute to the 
general fund — perhaps it is outside our 
province to dilate upon. We do, however, 
think that is most unfair that the City of 
London, the richest part of the metropolis, 
is not called upon to contribute its share. 
It is no answer to say that the City of London 
spends vast sums of money for improvements 
—for bridges, the opening of new streets, 
and other matters. The City authorities of 
London have, from time to time, demolished 
a large number of the houses of the working 
classes and the poor, forcing them to remove 
a great distance from the centres of their 
employment. The sites of these demolished 
houses have been sold for enormous prices. 


and palatial offices and chambers erected 
thereon. All these improvements are in the 
long run proving invaluable investments, and 
the metropolitan ratepayers, knowing such 
facts, have good reason to feel aggrieved. 

Leaving our English friends to fight their 
own cause, and looking at the general ten¬ 
dency of the bill, we must say it has our 
heartiest support, though it betoys its per¬ 
missive character to a dangerous extent. It 
must be strengthened in several clauses, so 
that the Home Office, and the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board through it, may be enabled to 
put a pressure on the local authorities. We 
have known heretofore, and know now, that 
the medical officer of health cannot act an 
independent part, save at the risk of annoy¬ 
ance and even dismissal, if he honestly 
reports the unsanitary condition of districts 
under his supervision. There will, of course, 
be found some upright and independent 
medical men whose social position, apart 
from their office, will enable them to despise 
the covert threats of their masters in the 
I urban and rural sanitary boards. But what 
a number have we not of ignorant, thick¬ 
headed, and self-willed guardians of the poor 
and town councilmen throughout this country 
—aye, and in this very city,—and some of 
them the owners of the worst and vilest des¬ 
cription of house property. Sanitary inspec¬ 
tors will be cautious of reporting the unsani¬ 
tary state of their employers’ house property, 
and consequently in many oases the medical 
officer of health will never hear of the evils 
abounding until a fatal epidemic breaks out. 
Then there will be a splash and a splutter, 
and a make - believe show of vigilance. 
Ambulances will be provided for the dead at 
the eleventh hour, instead of for the stricken 
at the first hour, and temporary hospitals 
will be erected when the epidemic has nearly 
exhausted itself. It has always been thus in 
this city; and unless the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Bill and the new Public Health Bill are made 
more stringent in many of their clauses, we 
cannot expect to see a decided sanitary im¬ 
provement. 

The medical officers of health must be put 
upon a more independent footing, if they are 
to do honest duty under the Artisans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Bill. The work they 
are expected to report upon might perhaps 
be done by a Government inspector. It will 
be found, no matter how strongly and 
earnestly medical officers may report to their 
respective boards, many of these boards will 
turn a deaf ear, and, as a consequence, 
** rookeries ” will continue to exist, and im¬ 
proved dwellings will be few and far between. 

We are inclined to give the present Govern¬ 
ment credit for their intentions, but we can¬ 
not but observe that the same mistakes have 
been made in the sanitary measures brought 
in by the present Government as were made 
by the preceding. In our last issue we 
alluded to the defects that characterise the 
new Public Health BUI, where the word 
“may” should be substituted by the word 
“ shaU,” the positive taking the place of the 
permissive. As in the Elementary Education 
Act, so in our Sanitary Acts, compulsory 
measures need to be adopted. We may not 
succeed in making men' personaUy clean no 
more than moral by Acts of Parliament, but 
we can at least enforce meas.ures for the 
preservation of the public health. 

Apart from what we have written, we are 
pleased to see the extension of Mr. Gross’s 
BUI to Ireland, believing that if it only effect? 


a smaU benefit in its present shape, it wUl be 
a further step onward of improved sanitary 
legislation that the Government must of 
necessity supplement befoie long. 


THE PROPOSED NEW SCHOLARSHIP. 

In his prefatory remarks to the recently pub¬ 
lished report of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, the General Secre¬ 
tary says:—“We are desirous of offering 
every possible facility to those who desire to 
develop their ability as workmen, and in the 
hope t^t a stimulus may be given to those 
who are desirous of salf-improvement, our 
Executive CouncU have decided to ask the 
members by their votes to sanction the 
establishment of an annual scholarship of 
one hundred guineas in connection with the 
technological examinations instituted by the 
Society of Arts in conjunction with the 
Science and Art Department. The scholar¬ 
ship to be awarded to the metnber of our 
society most proficient in architectund draw¬ 
ing, buUding construction, and the practical 
application of scientific principles to the trado 
of a carpenter and joiner; sulUect to condi¬ 
tions to be approved of by the CouncU of the 
Society of Arts, and the Executive CouncU 
of this Society. It has been suggested to 
the CouncU that the amount could be more 
advantageously divided into three or more 
smaUer prizes, so as to create a more lively 
interest and closer competition. Any other 
suggestions which may be received wUl be 
most carefuUy considered. The councU are 
not desirous of enforcing their own particular 
suggestion; they desire, with your consent, 
to devote the amount which has been named 
in such a way as shaU, after mature delibe¬ 
ration, be found best calculated to develop 
the latent talent possessed by our members, 
and to increase the attractions of our 
society, by encouraging those who desire to 
acquire information, and to raise themselves 
by their own industry and ability.” 

This body now numbers 13,817 members. 
It had, at the end of last year, the sum of 
j641,264 4s. 6id. in hand. In Dublin it has 
92 members, and in Belfast 170. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At a special general meeting of members 
only, held on the date of our last issue, 
under the presidency of Sir GUbert Scott, 
R.A., the question with regard to the award 
of the Royal Gold Medals, the Soane Medal¬ 
lion, and other medals for the year 1874-5, 
was considered. After a len^hened discus¬ 
sion, it was resolved that the Royal Gold 
Medal be awarded, subject to her Majesty’s 
gracious sanction, to Mr. Edmund Sharpe, 
M.A., Fellow, in recognition of “ works which 
he has produced tending to promote and 
facilitate the knowledge of arcmtecture.” 

The Soane Medallion (with the sum of 
£50t under the usual conditions) was awarded 
to the author of drawings distinguished by 
the motto “ Soane”—Mr. Hilton Nash, 
London. 

The following gentlemen also received 
awards for their drawings:—The Institute 
Medal to William Scott, London; a Medal of 
Merit to A. Taylor, London; a Certificate of 
Honourable Mention to R. Haines, Oxford; 
the Institute Silver Medal, with £5 58., to 
James Crocker, Exeter; the Institute Silver 
Medal to J. E. Hennessy, Leeds; a Medal 
of Merit to Mr. James Neale, London; and 
Certificates of Honourable Mention to H. R. 
Perry, Bath, and J. McLaren, London. No 
essays were submitted in competition for the 
essay prize. 


British Archeological Association.— 
On Wednesday, the24lh alt., a paper was read at a 
meeting of this society on ** The Finding of the 
Saxon Church at Bradford-on-Afon,” by the Bee. 
W. H. Jones. 
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THE “BOTCHED” MAIN DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 

The Corporation, as every one expected, 
makes another epileptic effort to obtain their 
ends at any cost. Hence we have an 
** Amended Main Drainage BiU” upon the 
boards to enable them to extend the time for 
the completion of the proposed Main 
Drainage works to five years, and to increase 
the Government loan from s£350,000 to 
J£500,000, and to empower the Council to 
appropriate the moneys received from Go¬ 
vernment on foot of rates on public build¬ 
ings to the payment of interest and liquida¬ 
tion of principal. The Parliament is pro¬ 
rogued to the 5th of April, so the Corporation 
will have time to discuss and re-discnss their 
thrice-revised and thrice-amended and re¬ 
amended seheme. 

The Borough Engineer, by way of expla¬ 
nation, has written a defence of the rabble 
masonry proposal, and has got Sir J. Bazal- 
gette to help him on by a letter of commen¬ 
dation. What he ventures to tell us of the 
old city sewers and their construction we 
have known long years since, but he certainly 
does not want us to believe that the sewers 
sonstructed under the old Corporation are 
all rubble masonry, or a third of them, and 
if we even admitted, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that they are of rubble masonry, has 
he the hardihood to tell us that they are j 
models of construction, and suited for the 
present wants of the city ? The sewers which | 
he speaks of as a hundred years old are, 
many of them, built of brick instead of stone, 
or a combination of both. Can there be any 
comparison drawn at all between the sewers 
of the last century in Dublin and the ones 
needed now ? Small indeed was the volume of 
foul water and sewage matter that passed 
through the old Dublin sewers, for they were 
constructed for a service that had little or 
no connection with our present water-closet 
system. Mr. Parke Neville should make 
himself better acquainted with the old 
drainage and sewerage system of Dublin 
before he rushes into print. On the old 
water-supply system, on which he more than 
once reported, and even read papers in 
London, he is indebted for his information to 
local authorities and to Mr. Andrew Coffey, 
an official of the old Corporation, who was a 
man of considerable experience, and who 
knew not a little of the underground muni¬ 
cipal history of Dublin and of the old drainage 
and waterworks of Dublin. 

Sewers that were fit for the wants of this 
city fifty or even twenty-five years ago are 
totally unfit to-day, and the merest tyro in 
engineering knows that the sort of rabble ma¬ 
sonry construction proposed by the Borough 
Engineer is entirely unsuited, and is not 
adopted by any of our sanitary engineers in 
Great Britain who have a character to 
•ustain on the score of professional ability. 
Our limestone is unquestionably good, and 
there is no doubt that the lime that might 
be procured in Dublin would equal that to be 
obtained anywhere. Contractors, however, 
have a habit of scamping sewer work as 
well as speculative builders have in con¬ 
nection with house work, and under the most 
favourable conditions sewers built with 
rubble masonry in Dublin or elsewhere 
would prove a most unsatisfactory and, in 
the end, a costly work. Added to this, we 
have had the announcement that ** handy 
labourers” would suffice, and the material 
was so plentiful it might be picked up every¬ 


where in any quantity. We must take note 
that Portland cement concrete is proposed to 
be used in some of the large sewers (how 
many of them?) in place of the rubble 
masonry recommended for the rest. What a 
nice hugger-mugger has signalised the dif¬ 
ferent engineering emendations. First, 
there was to be no rubble masonry, but Port¬ 
land cement; then there was to be iron and 
no iron but wood; and next we have a partial 
return to Portland cement concrete and 
rubble masonry again. Do not all these 
twistings and turnings afford a sweeping 
condemnation of the two engineers, or if they 
are to be excused, was the original intention 
a dishonest one on the part of the promoters 
in the Corporation to inflict a ruinously 
costly scheme upon the city, so that a 
number of jobbers might be beaefitted at 
the public expense ? We speak our mind 
independent of all party bias or influence. We 
have no personal grudge to satisfy or clique 
to please, but having for long years watched 
the tortuous tail of this main drainage 
scheme we feel compeUed to speak our minds 
freely on it and its surroundings. We 
cannot trim or time-serve, even though pro¬ 
mises be held out to make it advantageous 
for us. This city, under its present circum¬ 
stances, cannot afford to be taxed to the tune 
of half a million, with the certainty that 
another quarter of a million would be stiU 
required to complete a work which has been 
stamped by incompetence in its inception, 
and is certain, if carried out as now agreed, 
to end in scandal and failure. 


MICHELANGELO.* 

It will be our task to-night to remember that 
this year marks the completion of a fourth 
century since the birth of a great master and 
mighty artist, and to devote ourselves for a 
time to a consideration of the events of his 
long and honourable career. We hear so 
much nowadays of natural laws, averages, 
and systems, by the side of which mere indi¬ 
vidual efforts are futile as a fly on the wheel 
of some vast engine, that it may not be with¬ 
out advantage to us to dwell sometimes on 
the lives of those great men whose names 
shine out so brightly in history, and who 
have made their mark on the annals of their 
time. Such a one was Michelangelo Buona- 
rotti. There are names which bear with 
them a magic charm, and his is one of them. 
Sculptor, architect, painter, and poet, as well 
as patriot and politician, he seems, as w# 
look back, to stand out more and more, in 
any picture we may frame for ourselves, of 
the times of the Italian Kenaissance. 

Michelangelo was bom, as I have said, 
just four centuries ago. In these 400 years 
what important changes have occurred 1 
States have arisen, and have been blotted 
out. The old world has burst its bounds and 
discovered a new one. Religions have 
altered their course. Everywhere there has 
been change, and yet the name of Michel¬ 
angelo retains its charm, as when the impa¬ 
tient Romans of his day rushed to the Sis- 
tine Chapel to admire his last new work. It 
is the almost divine prerogative of art to know 
no change, and to preserve its principles 
universal, immutable. 

We shall see hereafter that Michelangelo 
was a good citizen, as well as a noble artist; 
a Florentine first, and a scmlptor afterwards. 
In his days, none could have dreamt of the 
United Italy, which has but lately arisen 
under our eyes, where politicians have seen 
for ages only a “ geographical expression ; ” 
but we shall find him devoted to the freedom 
and independence of his darling Florence,— 
Florence the beautiful, and the proud. 

Let us glance for a moment at the state of 
society into which Michelangelo was born. 
From the thirteenth century, rival parties in 
Florence had been fighting for the mastery. 
Guelphs and Ghibelines £vided themselves 
into opposing camps, and shared the vicissi¬ 
tudes of victory and defeat. 

• Professor E. M. Burr's second lecture st Boysl Academy, 
Mardi 1st. 


These titles became in time mere party 
nicknames, and lost their original meaning. 
They arose in. Germany, and are said by some 
to have been first known in the twelfth cen* 
tury at the battle of Winsberg, in Suabia, 
between two rivals for the Imperial throne, 
Conrad, Duke of Franconia, and Henry, Duke 
of Saxony, of the house of Wolf. A corrup¬ 
tion of the latter name became the rallying 
cry of the partisans of Henry, while the 
soldiers of Conrad took their opposing title 
from Weiblingen, a town of Wiirtemberg, the 
patrimonial seat of their leader. 

It was not, however, till about the year 
1240, on the excommunication of Frederic 11. 
by the Pope, that the names of Guelphs and 
Ghibelines were generally adopted in Italy, 
the Guelphs supporting the Pope, and oppos¬ 
ing the Imperial authority, which was upheld, 
more or less, by the Ghibelines. In later 
times the Ghibelines were regarded as the 
supporters of the aristocratic principle, while 
the Guelphs professed an admiration for a 
more popular form of Government. 

Such were the parties Michelangelo found 
contending for supremacy in his native 
country. Let us now inquire for a moment 
what was the state of society, and morals. 

It was a time of general corruption in high 
places, of treachery, poisonings, and violence. 
Petrarch, in one of his letters on Rome, 
writes : — “ Such is the modem Babylon, 
whatever of perfidy or fraud, whatever of 
cruelty and pride, whatever of impurity and 
unbridled licentiousness, you may nave heard 
or read of, whatever of impiety and of the 
vilest manners the world has elsewhere 
witnessed, you will behold all such evils 
accumulated in fullest measure here.” “ Here 
in Babylon all that is good expires. In this 
kingdom of avarice, nothing is deemed a loss, 
excepting the loss of money.” “ What is told 
us of hell, is treated as fabulous : the resur¬ 
rection of the body, the end of the world, the 
coming of Christ to judgment, are esteemed 
fables. Here trath is deemed folly, abstinence 
rusticity, chastity a signal reproach, licence in 
sin, magnanimity and praiseworthy freedom.” 

This language can, it is to be feared, be 
hardly called exaggerated, and it reveals a 
state of things at the Papal Court which 
doubtless contributed, in no slight degree, 
to that cry for reform which echoed over 
Europe^ at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and which [raised previously by 
Wycliffe in England,] was then taken up in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Germany, with such 
important results to the world at large 

The sovereign Pontiffs, at this time, seem 
to have merged the priest in the king, and 
to have hesitated at no means to compass 
their plans of State. Sixtus IV., and his 
successors, Innocent VIII. and Alexander 
VI., under whom the childhood and early 
manhood of Michelangelo were passed, 
stand out in a bad pre-eminence, even 
amongst their not too scrupulous contempo¬ 
raries. Conspiracies, assassinations, and 
vicious indulgences mark their reigns, and 
it is well known how the last of them, Alex¬ 
ander. VI., with his natural son, C»aar 
Borgia, made his name a by-word of infamy, 
and finally perished by poison treacherously 
prepared by him for another. 

From this brief account of the social cor¬ 
ruptions of his day, it may well be imagined 
how fraught with peril must have been such 
a state of things to the character of young 
men entering life like Michelangelo. Him¬ 
self of noble descent (for the Biionarotti, 
or as they called themselves, the Buonaroiti- 
Simoni, were among the most distinguished 
Florentine families), he would naturally have 
plunged into the dissipations around him, had 
it not been for the proud uprightness of his cha¬ 
racter, which was fostered by the influence of 
a gi*eat reformer, and most remarkable man. 

This man was Savonarola, a patrician by 
birth, a priest by profession, and a reformer 
by conviction. An ardent enthusiast, he 
preached with the zeal of an ancient prophet, 
pointing to Rome as the mystic Babylon and 
mother of abomination?. Austere and incor¬ 
ruptible, he denounced the impurities of the 
cloister, the corruptions of the church, the 
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tyrannical cmelties of the State. His speech, 
at first marred by an infirmity, like that of the 
Greek orator of old, at length electrified such 
congregations as had never been seen before. 

Led by the occurrences around him to take 
a lead in politics, the aim of Savonarola 
seems to have been to establish in Florence 
a theocracy, in which religion and law should 
be one and the same, very much as was con¬ 
templated by our own Puritans. His burn¬ 
ing zeal made him many enemies, and be¬ 
trayed him occasionally into extravagance. 
An instance of the latter was the destruction 
of works of art; which he induced his fol¬ 
lowers to devote to the flames, in the public 
place opposite to the palace of the seignory 
in Florence, so well known, doubtless, to 
many of you. From the corruption of the 
times, there can be little doubt that some of 
the pictures and books and other works thus 
condemned by wholesale may have deserved 
their fate; but when we read that Frh Barto¬ 
lomeo was so carried away by enthusiasm, 
that he brought his life-academy studies to 
be consumed on the pjrre, we cannot but 
regret that the story of Savonarola’s noble 
life should be disfigured by this outbreak of 
monkish bigotry in opposition to taste and 
genius. 

I must not, however, dwell on the intensely 
interesting life of Savonarola, which was 
spent in the denunciation of the vices of the 
town, and of the iniquities of the Papal court. 
His end soon came. Excommunicated by 
Pope Alexander VI. in 1497; deserted by 
friends; and insulted by a fickle populace; 
he was strangled and burnt, in 1498, in the 
Piazza dei Signori, now the well-known Piazza 
Gran. Duca, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 

Such was the untimely end of this great 
reformer; but his work did not perish with 
him, nor the powerful influence which he 
exercised on some of the best artists of his 
day. Notwithstanding the indiscriminate 
character of the artistic burnt sacrifice 
already referred to, Savonarola was not 
destitute of appreciation of artistic beauty. 
Ho had devoted followers among artists and 
their families, and among his earliest ad¬ 
herents was Frk Bartolomeo, whom we have 
already seen devoting his works to the flames 
at the bidding of his friend. This great 
artist was so deeply aflected by the tragical 
fate of Savonarola, that he renounced his 
art, and buried himself in a cloister, whence 
all the entreaties of his admirers were needed 
to induce him to emerge, and resume his 
artistic pencil. 

1 must do no more than mention Lorenzo 
de Oredi, with Luca della Robbia, and 
Andrea his nephew, as among the disciples 
of Savonarola; also the architect, Cronaca, 
who crowned the Strozzi Palace with its 
massive comice. 

The young artist was about -twenty-four 
years old when Savonarola was put to death, 
and we may believe that his character was 
greatly influenced by the teaching of the 
great preacher. We are told, indeed, that 
Michelangelo ever regarded his memory with 
affectionate veneration, and that in his de¬ 
clining years the Holy Scriptures, and the 
writings of Savonarola, were his favorite study. 

It was into this stormy condition of aflairs 
that Michelangelo was born, and in which he 
lived. Let us now trace some of the principal 
c^vents of his life. 

The day of his birth was the 6th of March, 
1475, and the place, the Castle of Ohiusi and 
Caprese, of which his father was governor for 
the year. His father, Ludovico di Lionardo 
Buonarotti-Simoni, was sprung from an 
ancient family, being descended from the 
Counts of Carrossa. The mother of the 
future artist was Francesca Riicellai. 

On the return of his parents to Florence, 
on the expiration of the elder Buonarotti’s 
year of office, the infant Michelangelo was 
put out to nurse with the wife of a stone¬ 
mason, living a few miles from Florence. In 
after days, when spectators used to marvel at 
the energy of the young sculptor, who made 
the flakes of marble fall under his chisel with 
astonishing rapidity, Michelangelo used jest¬ 
ingly to refer to the circumstances of his 


infancy, and would declare that he imbibed a 
love for the chisel and mallet with his foster- 
mother’s milk. 

It is clear that the artistic tastes of the 
future artist were early developed, and that 
somewhat against the wish of his parents, 
who were disposed to regard with dissatis¬ 
faction the devotion of one of their sons to a 
profession, which they seem to have regarded 
as derogatory to patrician lineage. Family 
pride and even personal harshness was, how¬ 
ever, of no avail. The lad of fourteen gave 
even then a foretaste of the strong will of 
later days, and, happily for art, Michelangelo 
remained steadfast, and on the Ist of April, 
1488, was articled to Ghirlandajo, at that 
time an artist of note, and having many pupils 
and a large practice. 

This was the real commencement of Michel¬ 
angelo’s artist life, and his genius was not 
long in showing itself unmistakably. He was 
encouraged in bis ardour by a friend and 
fellow-pupil, Granacci, a youth about five 
years older than himself, and to whom he 
turned for encouragement and advice. 

According to Vasari, the two friends were 
working one day at the Academy of S. Marco, 
at Florence, when the attention of the reign¬ 
ing Duke Lorenzo de’ Medici w-as attracted 
to the head of a fawn which Michelangelo 
was imitating from an antique model. Look¬ 
ing kindly on the young artist, the Duke 
said,—“ How is it you have given your fawn 
a complete set of teeth ? Don’t you know 
that such old fellows are sure to have lost 
some of them ?” Next time Lorenzo saw the 
bust some of the teeth had been removed, and 
their sockets cleverly displayed. The Duke 
being pleased with this courtier-like appreci¬ 
ation of his criticism, inquired the name and 
age of the sculptor, and ended by taking the 
youth under his especial patronage. This 
was the beginning of tbe public life of Michel¬ 
angelo, who from that time became habituated 
to the intercourseof the leading menof his time. 

But Michelangelo was well aware that the 
smiles of the great would be of little avail, 
if he did not master the principles and details 
of his art, and we find him, at this time, not 
only drawing, painting, and modelling, but 
also deep in the study of anatomy and the 
uninviting mysteries of the dissecting-room. 
He thus gained that marvellous knowledge 
of the human frame which hereafter distin¬ 
guished his works. 

He soon made great advances in bis 
studies, and seems to have incurred some ill- 
will from the envy of his fellow students, for 
one of them, Torrigiano, having insulted 
him, an encounter followed, when an unlucky 
blow from his antagonist broke the bridge of 
Michelangelo’s nose, and disfigured him for 
life. We can form an idea of the favour in 
which he was held at this time, from the 
anger of Lorenzo with Torrigiano, who was 
at once banished, while Michelangelo grew 
daily in favour, and took up his abode with 
his patron. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici was at this time in the 
plenitude of his power. He bad just success¬ 
fully escaped from a plot against him, known 
as the conspiracy of the Pazzi, which cost 
his brother, Giuliano, his life. The conspiracy 
had been fomented by the reigning Pope, 
Sixtus IV., and it is suggestive of the state 
of society at the time, that the place selected 
for the murder of the two brothers was the 
Church of Sta. Maria dei Fiore, and the 
time the celebration of mass by Cardinal 
Riario, one of the conspirators, and a rela¬ 
tive of the Pope. 

The signal was to be the bell which sig¬ 
nifies to the silent congregation that the 
most solemn mystery of religion is being 
celebrated. In the tumult that arose, 
Lorenzo was struck in the neck bv a dagger, 
and though he escaped with life, nis brother 
was less fortunate. Nevertheless the con¬ 
spiracy failed in its object, the Pazzi family 
were all but annihilated, and Lorenzo’s 
power was more firmly established than 
before. He was then the better able to turn to 
the arts of peace, for relaxation from graver 
duties, and his court became a home for 
literature, philosophy, poetry, and art. In 


such an atmosphere we may be sure that 
Michelangelo breathed freely, and found 
ample scope for his genius. 

But this unclouded prosperity was not long 
to continue, for in 1492 Lorenzo died. 
Michelangelo was at this time scarcely 18 
years of age, and felt keenly tbe loss of his 
powerful friend and protector, whose nobler 
qualities had not descended to his son and 
successor, Piero de’ Medici. 

Piero soon gave himself up to sports and 
pleasure, and, among his transactions with 
Michelangelo, we are told that he commis¬ 
sioned the latter to form a statue of snow in 
the court-yard of the palace. It was a time 
of dissipation, folly, and superstition, and tbe 
expulsion of the Medici family was not far off. 

Michelangelo was too keen an observer 
not to be troubled by signs of coming dis¬ 
tress, which escaped the notice of his carelesi 
master. The prophetic denunciations of 
Savonarola were ringing in his ears. The 
woes announced by the latter seemed about 
to burst on the devoted city, and likely to 
involve him in the ruin of the Medici. After 
some hesitation, he determined to fly, and 
left Florence for Venice, just before the ad¬ 
vance of an invading French army forced 
Piero, who went out to meet it, to surrender 
himself a prisoner. All offers and negotia¬ 
tions proving abortive, Piero was allowed by 
his conquerors to return to Florence, but 
was soon expelled as a traitor by the infu¬ 
riated populace. 

Michelangelo did not long remain in 
Venice. He had at this time but few re¬ 
sources, and his alender funds were soon 
exhausted. He therefore returned to Bologna, 
from which he could more readily observe, 
and take advantage of any improvement of 
affairs at Florence. It is said that on his 
entry into Bologna he got into trouble. 
Every foreigner entering the gates had to 
present himself to an officer, who marked hU 
thumb with a seal of red wax. Michel¬ 
angelo, neglecting this custom, entered the 
city with no seal on his thumb, and was con¬ 
sequently arrested, fined, and imprisoned. 

From this state he was released by Signor 
Aldovrandi, a leading Bolognese citizen, who 
ultimately persuaded bim to abandon any 
intention of proceeding further, and to re¬ 
main with bim, as an inmate of his house. 
Scarcely had Michelangelo agreed to this 
proposed, when his late master, Piero, ar¬ 
rived, with his family, to seek shelter in 
Bologoa, after their expulsion from Florence. 

It was at this time that Michelangelo 
designed the well-known kneeling angel 
holding a candelabrum, which is still to be 
seen at the church of San Petronio, as an 
adjunct to tbe shrine of St. Domenicino. 
This work caused much ill-feeling, as the 
Bolognese were very jealous of strangers, and 
Michelangelo soon determined to return to 
his native city. Here all was changed; the 
very name of the Medici proscribed, their 
art-treasures dispersed, and the artist society 
which gathered around them shattered and 
dejected. The influence of Savonarola was 
supreme, and a more than Puritan austerity 
had succeeded to the gay and careless days 
of the Medicean rule. 

Michelangelo, however, still found friends, 
and settled down to his artistic life. A cousin 
of Piero, Lorenzo de Medici, had remained 
in Florence under an assumed name, and for 
him several commissions were executed by 
the young sculptor. One of these works, a 
Cupid, for which Michelangelo received 30 
ducats, was sent to Rome, and there sold as 
an antique for 200 ducats. 

The purchaser in Rome was Cardinal San 
Giorgio; the same Raffaelle Riario who said 
mass in Florence as a signal for the at¬ 
tempted murder of Lorenzo de’ Medici and 
his brother. The cardinal having a suhj i- 
cion of the trick which had been played upon 
him, sent to Florence to make inquiries as 
to the genuineness of the sculpture. The 
result was an invitation to Michelangelo to 
come to Rome, which the latter accepted. 
He set out at once, and arrived in the 
Eternal City on the 25th of June, 1496. 

(To bo conUniicdO 
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AIR AND VENTILATION.* 

In the treatment of this subject this evening 
I shall he compelled to omit any consideration 
of the first half of the title, and confine myself 
to ventilation simply, or 1 would rather say, 
to the pollution of air, and rendering of air 
fit for breathing. When we analyse very 
•arefully the atmosphere we find it consists 
of one volume of oxygen diluted with four 
volumes of nitrogen, the oxygen being an 
active gas, diluted with an inactive gas. 
Therefore, generally speaking, air has the 
properties of oxygen somewhat enfeebled. 
Besides this, we have in air a small quantity 

ammonia and a small quantity of carbonic 
acid; that is the common name, but the 
scientific name is carbonic anhydride, and it 
is also called carbon di-oxide. Now the 
quantity of carbonic acid, as I shall call it, is 
only very small, but nevertheless it varies 
very widely within very small limits. The 
properties of this gas form the first part of 
my subject. To begin, then, with the proper¬ 
ties of carbonic acid, there are two which are 
especially remarkable—one is the very great 
weight of the gas, and the other is the pro¬ 
perty it has of extinguishing fiame. With 
regard to the sources of the gas. Before I 
show its properties, I will show the sources 
of this gas. First of all, there is combustion; 
and besides the sources of the gas I shall 
have to refer to the means by which we detect 
it when it exists in any considerable quantity 
in the air, for which purpose lime-water is a 
very convenient test. To show that carbonic 
acid is produced by combustion, I place some 
clear lime-water in a jar in which a gas jet 
has been burnt, and you see the lime-water 
becomes turbid in a very short space of time 
from the separation of the insoluble carbonate 
of lime. The next source is respiration. 
This may be easily shown in the same way 
by the aid of lime-water. Here is an appa¬ 
ratus through which I can draw the air 
necessary for my respiration. First of all, 
the air passes through lime-water, and by so 
passing through lime-water it will show you if 
there is any considerable amount of carbonic 
acid in the air; secondly, the air from the 
lungs passes through lime-water again, and 
that will show whether there is any excess of 
carbonic acid in the air of the lungs over that 
in the ordinary air. You will see that in one 
of these bottles, the one through which the 
air passed, the lime-water is clear, while that 
through which my breath passed is turbid, 
showing that the breath is a source of car¬ 
bonic acid. Then I have again to show you 
the properties of this gas when we take care 
to have it undiluted with air, and in order to 
get it undiluted with air as much as possible 
we prepare it from marble, and any strong 
aeid, such, as hydrochloric acid or sulphuric 
acid. This apparatus is now making carbonic 
acid, and here is a vessel into which this car- 
bmnc acid is evolved. The gas there you see 
is colourless at any rate. Here is smother 
vessel which also supplies me with a certain 
amount of carbonic acid, and with this vessel 
1 propose to show you the power that carbonic 
acid has of extinguishing fiame. Both these 
experiments also explain to you that carbonic 
acid is a heavy gas; in other words, if the 
carbonic acid were lighter than air, as there 
is an opening in the top of this vessel, it 
would readily escape from such a large jar 
as this, but as it is a heavy gas, you may re¬ 
move the top of the vessel, and the carbonic 
acid will remain in it for a short time. To 
show that there is carbonic acid in this jar, 
I will put a lighted paper in it. You see ^t 
it is extinguished. But to show it on a 
large scale, I will take a torch of tow and 
set fire to it; you see it is at once extin¬ 
guished in this jar of gas. To show you 
that it is a heavy gas 1 will infiate this small 
balloon with air, and put it into this glass, 
and we shall see whether the gas is suffi¬ 
ciently heavy to fioat the balloon. You see 
it only just floats, half way up the glass; but 
if 1 blow a soap bubble it will float on the 
top of the gas. At any rate, you see these 

• By Mr. W. N. Hartley, F.C.S, Read at meatlDg of Society 
of Arts, February ISth. 


two effects of carbonic acid—^first that it ex¬ 
tinguishes flames; and secondly, that it is a 
very heavy gas. I have to bring before your 
notice the fact that in the outside air the 
carbonic acid is so mixed up with the oxygen 
and nitrogen that the air practically over all 
parts of the world has the same compositioD; 
and, although it has not exactly the same 
composition, yet the variations are within 
very small limits. Nevertheless, the’ air of 
the mountains on the seashore of Scotland 
varies from the air in the streets of London, 
and this variation, which is occasionally 
small, you will see is of considerable impor¬ 
tance by the tables on the walL These tables, 
which are takqn from the analyses of Dr. 
Angus Smitb, ^ow not onl^ the variation in 
the air of towns from the air of the country, 
but also show the variations between the air 
of one street and that of another. Here is 
the air from various places in Scotland on 
the hills. If this table be read with the first 
number as a whole number, then we must 
count it as volumes in 10,000 volumes of air; 
and that will give us 8*2 volumes in 10,000 
of air. At the bottom of the hills it is 8*41 
in 10,000. Then we come to London; in 
the parks and open places the air contains 
8*01 volumes of carbonic acid in 10,000 *, om 
the Thames, 8*48 in 10,000; in the streets, 
8*8—^that was in April, 1864. Later on, in 
April, 1869, we get the carbonic acid in the 
streets as 4*89. In Manchester during fogs, 
6*79, which is a considerable variation from 
Scotland on the. hills. Then I come to some 
large numbers, which I will not allude to just 
now. In this table we have the analysis of 
air in duplicate, so as to ensure the accuracy 
of the analysis. In the north, north-east, 
and north-western districts, Dalston, Hoxton, 
Hackney, St. John's-wood, and Belske Park, 
we have a series of analyses made, and the 
average of thd6e, with that of Belsize Park 
omitted, gives us 4*445 in 10,000. In the 
west and west-central districts it amounts to 
4*116; that is, Woburn-square, Tavistock- 
square. Regent-street, Oxford-street, Hyde 
Park, and Sloane-street. In the east and 
east-central it is 4*745 in 10,000. In looking 
at these tables it must strike anyone that in 
the part of the town where it is open, con¬ 
sisting of wide streets and squares, with 
houses thinly inhabited, that is to say, large 
houses, and no factories, the air is consider¬ 
ably better than in the east of London, where 
there are crowded neighbourhoods, such as 
Bethnal-green, and where there are narrow 
streets and manufactories of different kinds. 
This, then, shows that we have considerable 
variations in the air even in one town, although 
that town is certainly the largest we can take 
for the illustration. 

Now as air is vitiated by carbonic acid pro¬ 
duced by combustion and by respiration, 
when a number of people are gathered 
together in a room, what becomes of the 
carbonic acid produced by respiration and 
combustion ? Fortunately, the heavy gas is 
BO acted upon that it ceases to be heavy, and 
rises to the ceiling, and so we have a natural 
means of ventilation. This I propose to 
show you very shortly. I have here arranged 
two little jars, which, I think, will show the 
same thing on a somewhat smaller scale. 
They both contain carbonic acid. That I 
will see first, by putting in a taper, when 
they both extinguish it. I will put them 
under precisely the same conditions, except 
that I will warm the gas in one iar, and to do 
that I will put in a little flask containing 
water, the water in one being hot and in the 
other cold. After a few minutes I will test 
them again with the taper, and see whether 
they are in the same state. WhUe that is in 
operation, I will show you what becomes of 
the gas and the vapour produced by an ordi¬ 
nary fire or burning gas. That is easily 
done by confining the gas produced by the 
combustion of a lurge gas burner in an air 
balloon, and the balloon will soon be inflated 
and rise to the ceiling, showing the course 
the burnt gas would take. It is evident that 
the gas rises to the ceiling. We have there 
one natural kind of ventilation. Now I will 
show you with the tapars whether these two 


jars of carbonic add are in the same state as 
they were at first. The taper is put out in 
one, but in the other it still burns as brightly 
as it would in the open air; the carbonic gas 
warmed by the flask of hot water has m^e 
its escape. 

The next fact I want to show is that if air 
has once been drawn into the lungs and 
ejected, it is useless for either respiration or 
combustion. I can show it is useless for 
combustion, and you must take my word for 
it that it is not fit to breathe. If I extract 
the air from this jar and then return it from 
my lungs into the jar again I shall be able to 
test it with the taper, and to see whether it 
will furnish the taper with sufficient ozygen 
to cause it to bum. You see the taper is 
extinguished, all the oxygen of the air has 
not been taken out, as I will show yon 
directly. The amount of carbonic add in 
the expired breath is about 5 per cent. I 
have a little phosphoras here in a spoon, 
and as phosphorus is much more combus¬ 
tible than gas or a taper which will bum with 
less oxygen, therefore, if there is still any 
oxygen here I shall be able to bum it in the 
jar—it does not bum quite so brightly as it 
did in the open air, but it still bums. 

The next experiment is to show the dete¬ 
rioration of the air by means of combustion; 
in the same way if the tapw: be burnt in the 
air, and be allowed to bum so as to consume 
so much oxygen that there is none left, it 
goes out. But by a little arrangement I can 
show you that there is still oxygen in tiie air, 
that it does not consume it all. There is the 
taper burning in the jar, and I will dose the 
bottom, and make it air-tight by a drop of 
water. This wire passing into the jar is 
getting hot, so that I may be able to touch a 
piece of phosphoms in the centre. As soon 
as the taper goes out, I shall by that means 
be able to kindle the phosphorus, and show 
that all the oxygen in the jar has not been 
used up. Now, you see, the taper has gone 
out, but still that there is oxygen there is 
shown by the combustion of the phosphoras. 
The first effect, then, of respiration and 
combustion on ^e air is to render it unfit 
for respiration again, and unfit for combus¬ 
tion. We already see that the carbonic acid 
produced by combustion and also by respira¬ 
tion to a certain extent being heated, rises 
to the upper part of a building; and there 
are other means yet, besides this lightening 
of the heavy carbonic acid gas which causes 
fresh air to be introduced into a house. 
Some experiments made by Fedderson, of 
Leipsic, show that when there are two 
atmospheres in two different states, one hot 
and the other cold, there is between these a 
porous medium for the passage of the gas 
from the cold to the hot side. So that it 
comes to this, if we take a tube and put a 
porous plug in the centre, and make one side 
hot, leaving the other side cold, the gas 
passes from the cold side to the hot side. 
This is found to take place in houses, where 
there is a passage of gas through the walls 
of a building. Before I allude to this point 
further, I w^ just give you an illustration 
or two of ventilation caused by the rising of 
the heated air. In every room where there 
is a chimney there is a source of fresh air, 
not down the chimney, but through the cracks 
in the windows and doors, and by the constant 
opening of doors, and this fresh air thun 
entering drives forward the heated air, which 
has a tendency to rise, spd drives it up the 
chimney. If we have no chimney in the 
room then this source of fresh air is practi¬ 
cally valueless, because there is no escape 
for the vitiated air *, and this may be illus¬ 
trated by the jar wliich I have here with two 
candles. There is an entrance for the air 
below by cracks, the jar being raised l-16th 
of an inch above the glass pMe. The open¬ 
ing at the top is like the chimney in a room, 
the fire-place is below, the opening of the 
diimney is below here, and the taper bums 
steadily belew the chinmey. Here is ataj^r 
burning above what may be called the 
place ox the chimney, and as the vitiated air 
rises to the upper part in the bell-jar, it will 
in course of time vitiate the upi^ atmos^ 
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phere, and bo cease to support combostion, 
while the lower taper oontinuea to bom as 
brightly as ever. That is already manifest 
here; &ie upper taper is languishing, while 
the lower one is burning brightly. Now it 
is out, the lower one burning as brilliantly 
as at first. Supposing we have a condition 
of things where we have no chimney, where 
the source of contamination is down below, 
such as we have in a coal mine, we must have 
fresh air entering somehow or other; if it 
cannot center from below, it must enter from 
above. That it does enter from above is 
shown here, where I have what maybe repre¬ 
sented as a cellar or a coal mine, this one 
tube representing the chimney of the cellar, 
and the other tube a staircase into it, or re¬ 
presenting the up-cast and down-cast of a 
mine. That there is a draft down one 
chimney and up the other may be shown by 
the smoke travelling down the left-hand and 
out of the chimney where the light is. Bv 
stopping the down-shaft we may extinguisL 
the light—^the light is extinguished by reason 
of the want of air. That illustrates the ven¬ 
tilation of mines; and here is an apparatus 
which illustrates it much better, because this 
represents more nearly what is the actual 
state of things. A beU-jar with a chimney 
at the top, in other words a mine with a short 
sha^ is closed at the bottom so as to make 
it air-tight, with a little water, and after a 
time you will see the taper will by no means 
bum very brilliantly. It is not necessary 
for fresh air to go down a separate shaft into 
a mine or celhv, but it may go down the 
same shaft by which the foul air escapes; 
but, in order to elfect that, if the air is per¬ 
fectly still, the shaft must be divided, and 
that I propose to do as soon as the taper 
begins to languish. I will then introduce a 
division, which will cause the fresh air to 
enter down one side and the foul air to escape 
by the other. The taper is now beginning 
to die out; by interposing that division 1 
shall cause it to revive. It takes a little 
time for the currents to establish themselves. 
Now, with a piece of brown paper, which 
gives me a supply of smoke, I will now find 
out which is the down-shaft and which is the 
up—down which side the fresh air is enter¬ 
ing and which side the foul air is escaping. 
We have here very plainly shown the action 
of currents produced by the heating of the 
gases. 

(To be continued.) 


WESTERN NOTES—BALLINA. 

Billina (in Irish, beal-Ac-ucbA), ** The Mouth 
of the Ford,” is a flourishing and go-a-head 
town. Like Ballinrobe, it is situated on a 
noble river, the Moy, which divides it into 
two parts. That on the County Sligo side, 
being the most inconsiderable, is called Ard- 
na-ree, The King's Height.” In this small 
division of BaUina are situated the Pretoitant 
and Roman Catholic places of worship. 

The streets and footways of this favourite 
place are well supervised by the county sur¬ 
veyor and his active deputy. Enox’s-street 
is the finest and best in the town; in it are 
located the hotels, banks, and principal mer¬ 
cantile establishments. The breweries and 
flour-mills are in the Ard-na-ree quarter. 

The wells from which the inhabitants of 
this town derive their water supply for 
cnlinarv and other domestic purposes are, 
to say the least of them, not as they should be. 
Two gentlemen lately sent officially to inspect 
them, report that ** toey are contaminated by 
the refuse water of the town sewi^e com¬ 
mingling with them,” thereby rendering them 
promotm of the Afriean pest (zymosis) 
small-pox, “ the precursor of misery, sorrow, 
and death.” 

The Moy, though navigid>le for vessels as 
far as Moy view, is not deep enough to float 
the steamers i^t trade between this port 
and Glasgow. It is to be hoped, now that 
BaUina is alive and stirring nerself in the 
matter of waterworks, Ac., that the Town 
Commissioners will see the necessity of 
getting a biU passed through Parliament for 
d^ApAning and making navigable their fine 


river from Killala to the quay at BaUina. 
This work could not be a very difficult or 
expensive affair, as there are very few shoals 
or rocks requiring removal. 

The landlords of BaUina are the Earl of 
Arran and Colonel Sir C. Enox-Gore, of 
BeUeek Manor, a noble mansion overlool^g 
the river Moy, a mUo or so below the town. 
There is another fine mansion nearer the 
town, the seat of the Hon. Mr. Perry, of 
Limerick. The Enoxes possess the ffiiest 
and best seats in Tyrawley—^viz., Castle 
Larken, Castlerea, Eappa Castle, and Mount 
Falcon. 

The Moy is a noble salmon river, resorted 
to in the season by Waltonians from aU 
countries. It rises near Ballinlough, in the 
County of Roscommon, from which idso the 
Robe takes its rise, and runs its sinuous 
course south to Lough Mask, whilst the Moy 
runs directly north for about 40 mUes stat. 
to the Bay of Eillala. In the vicinity of 
BaUina there are two monasteries—Roserk 
and Moyne. The latter is a more pretentious 
and picturesque buUding than Roserk, which 
lacks the chaste and ornamental features of 
Moyne, and shows more skill and archi¬ 
tectural beauty in the tracery of its windows 
and doorways than its rival, Roserk. 

J. N. Gildea, C.E. 

Ballinrobe, 20th March, 1875. 


IMPROYABLE WASTE LANDS OF 
IRELAND. 

Thbough the Society of Friends, upwards of 
J02OO,OOO in food, money, and clothing, 
was distributed to the starving poor of 
Ireland during the famine of 1^6-7, over 
half of which was sent from America. 
Several of the Quakers visited Treland then, 
and we give some extracts from their letters 

S ublished for the Central Committee in 
Dublin by Hodges and Smith, in 1852, on 
the Waste Lands. Take's report, page 150, 
dated Glenties, 16th December, 1846:— 
** Leaving Dungloe, we proceeded to Glen¬ 
ties, stiU on the same property (Marquis of 
Conyngham), and throughout otir journey 
met with the most squalid scenes of misery 
which the imagination can weU conceive. 
WhUst thousands of acres of roclaimable 
land Ue entirely neglected and uncultivated, 
there are thousands of men both willing and 
anxious to obtain work, but unable to procure 
it.” Tuke's visit to Erris and report on 
Connaught, autumn of 1847, page 205:— 
** On entering the houseless and uncultivated 
region of Erris, the traveller is reminded of 
the wilds of Canada; fo^ some miles hardly 
an acre of cultivated land greets the eye. 
Yet this district is reported by the Waste 
Land Commissioners as peculiarly capable of 
improvement. From Bangor to Belmullet, 
a ^stance of 12 miles, the same dreary waste 
of uncultivated and neglected land extends. 
In only one place did I observe any sign of 
or superior cultivation. This was on the 
estate of a proprietor named Atkinson, and 
as this is the only instance in the barony 
(282,881 acres) of any attempt to adopt a 
perfect system of drainage, it is the more 
observable, presenting, as it does, a pleasing 
contrast to toe desolation around it. I never 
saw what appeared to me more complete and 
excellent work. Erris affords one of the 
most perfect specimens of the mischiefs 
connected with that vicious system by which 
landed property remains in the hands of 
those wholly unable to discharge its duties, 
or even to open the door to allow others to 
perform them.” 

Nearly half of the area of Galway, Mayo, 
and Donegal, are waste lands, one-third of 
which are reclaimable and improvable, but 
as the landlords generally refuse to improve, 
though the Government offers loans at very 
moderate rates, the Government should 
purchase and sell-^r purchase, improve, and 
then sell. 

The Waste Land Unions mi^ht be em¬ 
powered, as the eommunes m France, 
Holland, and' Belgium, to undertake sueh 


works on the security of too rates, and sell 
the lands so improved and reclaimed. 

The Government and people of England 
and Scotland subscribed very liberally daring 
the famine years; the Unit^ States sending 
through the Friends, money and food to the 
value of j 6117,000. The British Govern¬ 
ment paying freight on the food to the 
value of j 638,000, or nearly one-third the 
cost of the food. We would recommend the 
perusal of “ The Transactions during the 
Famine in Ireland” by the Central Relief 
Committee of the Society of Friends, and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan's “ Irish Crisis” in 
the January number of the Edinburgh Review^ 
published afterwards by Longmans, to those 
charging the loss of our population and the 
sufferings of the people to the British 
Government and the Union, as complete re¬ 
futations of Irish eidumnies, as will be seen 
in a letter of the Time» of toe 26th ult., 
copied into several of the Irish papers, to 
which we refer our readers. K. 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 

FOUBTH ABTIGLB. 

In the famine year, 1848, to give employ¬ 
ment to the emaciated labourers, a piece of 
heath, where the peat was not very deep and 
toe soil gravelly, was selected to bo broken 
up. Large drains were dug, and the gravel 
thrown in the centre between these drains. 
The sides of the drains were used to fill up 
the drains. It is necessary to state that had 
this work been done by contract by able- 
bodied instead of starving men, it could have 
been done for one-half the cost, as an offer 
had been made to do it. Bullocks were used 
to plough it up, and a crop of rye was sown. 
When this was cut the straw was used in 
bedding cattle, and the land was again 
ploughed, and a green crop was sown, fol¬ 
lowed the year after by a grain crop, with 
which ^ass seed was sown, and after the first 
year's hay, for six or seven years the land 
was Amazed chiefly by sheep, but plantations 
chiefly of fir had been planted around as 
shelter. It has several times required to be 
broken up, and this four years' system has 
usually been used. Similar land can be seen 
in Scotland and Ireland in the same state of 
nature, still feeding sheep, cattle, and geese, 
and often in bad seasons the loss of these 
animals is really surprising. Single indivi¬ 
duals will not undertake any plan but graz¬ 
ing ; all their capital is su^ in live stock. 
The difficulty of getting labourers and 
creating a shepherd into a ploughman is 
another draw-back. A person who probably 
lives some distance from the land is deterred 
from embarking in cultivation. Some of 
these lands are on the side of hills, where 
drainage can be easily made and the steam 
plough can be more easily employed than 
oxen or horses, and the soil more deeply 
mixed up, and besides there is both fuel suad 
water for working machines and mills. 

Mr. Brett suggested the Government 
purchasing these l^ds and letting them to 
single individuals. This would be toe small 
farmer over again. Small farms have 
failed. Plenty of land formerly broken up 
can now be seen returned to a state of 
nature, and now grazed like the neighbouring 
heather. If ever the waste land of these 
islands is brought into a state of culture it 
can only be by larse companies. Such com¬ 
panies can, by toe introduction of large 
machinery, worked by steami or water, or 
other power, change the whole face of 
nature and improve the stock, and by more 
house feeding create more mannre, give more 
labour to better educated persons who will 
require more healthy habitations, and acquire 
a greater regularity in atten^ng to the 
management. The greater demand for 
labour will be a check to emigration, and the 
overcrowding of towns will not be necessary, 
as toe agricultural labourer will be neces¬ 
sitated to live close to his work in toe 
country. 
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R. C. CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

Ballymoney. — On the 17th ult. the first 
stone of the new church of St. Mary and St. 
Patrick was laid by the Most Kev. Bishop 
Dorrian. The building will be in the early 
Pointed Gothic style, and will consist of 
nave, aisles, south porch, sacristy, and tower 
and spire. In length it will be 113 ft., and 
width 55 ft. The tower, which will stand at 
east side, will be 139 ft. high. It will be 
divided into three stages—the lower one 
having a statue of St. Patrick, whilst the 
second and third will be pierced with windows. 
The spire will be ornamented with bands of 
wrought stone. Messrs. O’Neill and Byrne 
are the architects. 

Rathfarnham, —On Monday last the foun¬ 
dation-stone of the new parochial church 
was laid by Cardinal Cullen. The site has 
been given by Mr. Hodgens, J.P. It is 
situated at an angle of the demesne and the 
junction of the two roads leading from the 
village of Bathfamham. The style will be 
Early French, and the building will comprise 
nave and aisles, with chancel terminating in 
three semicircular apses. Mr. G. C. Ashliu 
is the architect. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Elements of Practical Hydraulics, for the U^e 
of Students in Engineering and A rchitecture. 
By Samuel Downing, LL.D., Professor of 
Engineering in the University of Dublin ; 
Hon. Member of the Institute of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineers; Associate Institution of 
Civil Engineers. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1875. 

This is a third edition, le vised and enlarged, 
of Mr. Downing’s very useful and essentially 
practical work. The book is certain to be¬ 
come a standard one. In this volume, which 
comprises the first part alone of the work, 
besides the introduction there are two 
oxcellent chapters devoted to the discharge 
of water through an orifice, velocity, &c.; 
and in relation to weirs, waste boards, or 
overfalls; and next the fiow of water under 
a variable head, with the general principles 
of velocity and discharge, Ac. What makes 
the volume of more value is its second divi¬ 
sion, in which there are a number of 
Examples and Practical Applications on 
Chapters I. and II.,” in which we have 
practical rules as to sluices, various arith¬ 
metical examples, measure of water on 
Italian irrigation canals, and the chief appa¬ 
ratus in use for constant discharge, including 
those by Thom, at Kilmarnock by Gale, 
canal of Isabella II. in Spain, Marseilles 
Canal in France, Henares Canal by Bateman, 
and others at home and abroad. Among the 
examples and practical applications we have 
Pitot’s tube for measuring the velocity in 
rivers, Bamsbottom’s apparatus for filling 
tenders (locomotive), floating Britannia tubes, 
pressure on pontoons, the ** Cataract ” in 
Cornish pumping engines, and the ancient 
Clepsydra or water clock. In the examples 
on weirs we have the self-acting separation 
of turbid from clear water, Lowell’s experi¬ 
ments, Ac. In illustration of the subjects 
discussed, there are numerous well-executed 
woodcuts. 

It would be needless to remind the experi¬ 
enced engineer and architect of the value of a 
sound knowledge of the science of hydraulics, 
seeing that it is part of the education of both 
to acquire that knowledge, and part of their 
practice as professional men to apply it. 
It enters into the chief designs of the civil 
engineers of the present day to apply 
hydraulics in determination of the dimen¬ 
sions of pipes for conveying water, gas, or 
air, and also in all those works for the col¬ 
lecting, conveying, and distributing the 
necessary supply of water for all our modem 
public and domestic wants. Whether it be 
for the purpose of mill power, inland navi¬ 
gation, the water supply of dwellings, for 


lifting, pressure, or driving, or for sewage or 
other sanitary uses, hydraulics applied as an 
art has now become portion, and an indis¬ 
pensable portion, of an architect’s as well as 
the engineer’s profession. Still in this 
country we are far behind our Continental 
neighbours in our knowledge of the applica¬ 
tion of the art. Builders have long since in 
Paris, in all large jobs, dispensed with the 
services of the immemorial hodman in his 
character of scaling the ladder with a load of 
bricks in his hod, or a large stone. Hydraulic 
ower is now being applied in all large ware- 
onses, and wharves, and in hotels on the 
Continent and the sister kingdom, particu¬ 
larly in London. 

The science of hydraulics has been of slow 
growth in Western Europe. Although we 
read of the inventions of the Alexandrian 
school under the patronage of the Ptolomies, 
little attention seems to have been devoted to 
the motion of fluids. From the first early 
attempts to investigate the subject in the 
reign of Nerva and Trojan, no advance worth 
recording took place till near the close of the 
sixteenth century, when the discoveries of 
Castelli and Torricelli gave a fresh impulse 
to the study. In England the discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton and other philosophers 
added to the progress of the science. Archi¬ 
tects, however, as a body, up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century (and they were 
engineers then as well as architects) knew 
scarcely aught of the science. 

If anyone is desirous of knowing how little 
was known of the science of hydraulics, up 
to the middle of the last century in this 
country, by architects, let them read 
George Semple’s “ Building in Water,” 
including his quaint “ Diary ” of the re¬ 
building of old Essex Bridge. Semple 
was a self-taught, and, indeed, a sagacious 
and thoughtful architect. When called upon 
by the city to re-build Essex Bridge, he, for 
a long time, cast about him in vain for 
information or sources of information on 
hydraulic engineering. After much inquiring 
and trouble he at last secured the once- 
celebrated Belidor’s volume published in his 
days, and, though in French, Semple, by 
diUigent study of the plates, obtained some 
valuable hints which he improved upon. 
Semple’s book is well worthy of study at the 
present day, if only for the example it 
afibrds of self-exertion ; but, apart, it has its 
value as illustrating the state of hydraulic 
engineering in these islands in the last 
century. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy for 1788 there is a paper by the 
Rev. Mathew Young, D.D., M.R.I.A. (Bishop 
of Clonfert), which shews that our country¬ 
men before the close of the last century were 
beginning to bestow some attention to the 
science oi hydraulics. The paper is entitled, 
“ An Enquiry into the different Modes of 
Demonstration, by which the Velocity of 
Spouting Fluids has been investigated a 
priori'' Ae we may more fully allude to 
this paper on another occasion, we will 
merely say now that the Rev. Mathew Young 
passes under review the different theories on 
the subject, from the time of Benedict Castelli 
to his own day, reviewing the demonstrations 
of Newton, Emerson, Whiston, Hutton, 
Jnrin, Maclaum, Robinson, Helsham, Abb4 
Winkler, Mussenbroeck, Varignon, Belidor, 
Gravesende, and others. Mr. Young illus¬ 
trates his essay by some diagrams, and his 
paper is well worth notice as a contribution 
to the science of hydraulics in this country 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 

In the early volumes of the Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, be¬ 
fore the close of the last century, some papers 
will be found bearing upon the subject of 
hydraulics. These papers above alluded to, 
read in the light of Mr. Downing’s volume, 
will afford food for thought. The volume 
under notice will be found useful outside 
professional ranks, but to the professions— 
engineering and architectural—it must prove 
a safe and excellent volume for ready refer¬ 
ence and practical illustration, and as such 
we can recommend it to our constituency. 


The Irish Medical Directory for 1875. Dublin: 
23 Ely-place. 

Thb fourth annual issue of the “ Irish 
Medical Directory” will be found a greatly 
improved one to previous issues. Amongst 
additional matter supplied we find the follow¬ 
ing :—Sanitary Salaries in Urban and Rural 
Districts—The Public Health Act—A Com¬ 
plete Digest of Sanitary Law—The Sanitary 
Orders of the Local Government Board, Ac. 
Some members of the profession may still 
find their names altogether omitted from 
alphabetical list, or their status inaccurately 
recorded; for such the blame must rest with 
themselves for failing to supply the informa¬ 
tion repeatedly asked for, and which they 
should have considered it their interest to 
furnish, so that the work should be as perfect 
as possible. The “ Directory,” from its varied 
and valuable contents, should have patrons 
amongst the other learned professions, and 
also those interested in sanitary affairs. 
The work is creditably got up. 

Lochwood and Co's Builder's and Contractor'$ 
Price-hook for 1876. 

The Rudiments of Practical Bricklaying, By 
Adam Hammond. Loekwood and Co. 

Span's Architect's and Builder's Pocket Book 
of Prices and Memoranda, Second Edition. 
Edited by W. Young. 

On the Application of Portland Cement to 
Marine Works, By B. B. Stoney, C.E. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, Man¬ 
chester: Hey wood. 

Studies in Design, By Dr. Dresser. Part 5. 
London: Cassell, Petter and Gul|Hn. 

A Grammar of Colouring applied to Decorative 
Painting and the Arts, New Edition. By 
Ellis A. Davidson. London: Lockwood 
and Co. 


STREET OBSTRUCTIONS IN 
DUBLIN. 

While in several of the chief towns and 
cities of England and Scotland and in the 
provinces of this country the Police Act and 
other acts bearing upon nuisances and street 
obstructions are being enforced, here in 
Dublin shopkeepers and vendors are allowed 
to do as they please. We have several times 
pointed out the acts and penalties bearing 
upon the case, and submitted that it was the 
duty of the Commissioners of the Police to 
take action when the Town Council refused 
to put the law in motion. North and south 
of the city the obstructions in our streets at 
present are intolerable, from their nature 
and magnitude. Earl-street and Talbot- 
street, from once being respectable and well- 
managed thoroughfares, are now nothing 
more than markets. The footways, for 
several feet in front of the houses, are in¬ 
vaded by butchers and provision mongers 
and others, and are rendered impassable by 
their goods and fixtures. Added to this, the 
streets are in themselves narrow, and are 
unable in ordinary times to accommodate 
more than the natural traffic. There is need 
of a few examples being made of those 
traders who persist in blocking the right of 
way, and we would advise that summonses 
should be taken out at once in the most 
flagrant cases, so that the law may be 
enforced or proved to be a dead letter. We 
are certain that our Police Ma^strates would 
soon decide the case by enforcing the penal¬ 
ties provided for abating such gross 
nuisances as these obstructions undoubtedly 
are. We would also suggest that a deputa¬ 
tion should wait on the Chief Secretary, 
drawing his attention to these obstructions 
on our thoroughfares, so that he might direct 
the Commissioners of Police to issue instruc¬ 
tions to the police constables to do their duty 
under the Police Act. 

It is a disa^eeable duty# perhaps, for oma 
citizen to point out the public offences of 
another, but here there is a combination of 
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offenders and offences, and action must of 
necessity be taken. We again warn those 
obstructors that should authorised authority 
postpone taking the matter up, more than 
one private citizen will be found coming for¬ 
ward in our public courts determined that 
the law shall be enforced and the penalties 
inflicted. 


CORPORATE ABILITY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

SlK, —Dublin, above all other cities in the United 
Kingdom, U pre-eminent in the continuously loud 
complaints beard from gas consumers as to the 
excessive charges for gas said to be consumed by 
them, and the erratic amount of light emitted from 
it. Dublin might challenge any other city in the 
empire to furnish another instance of the necessity 
for paying salaries of £300 per annum each to two 
officials for reporting on the quality and pressure of 
the gas supplied in it, without regard to the de¬ 
sirability of that pressure (generally ranging from 
2 to 3 inches) on the consumers' meters, which 
were originally tested at a pressure of four-tenths 
of an inch, and consequently unable to register cor¬ 
rectly the bulk of gas passed through the measuring 
drum-wheel at the great pressure now deemed 
neces<«ary to force the imperfectly purified and un- 
coiidensed gas through them. 

No other city in the three kingdoms could furnish 
an instance of its Corporation appointing a brother 
of the manager of the Gas Works to the office of 
Inspector of Public Lighting ; nor could a city or 
town,except Dublin,be named wherein the metered 
public lamps for a lengthened period had burners 
consuming more than double the bulk of gas con¬ 
sumed in any of the nine dependant lamps. 

Under all these circumstances, no ratepayer or 
gas consumer in Dublin could have been surprised on 
reading in the public journals of Monday last the 
notice of adoption of a report from the head of the 
Public Lighting Department of the Corporation, 
wherein it is stated that the cost of the gas consumed 
iti the public lamps during the tliree months ending 
January, 1875, was £490 IS-*, iu excess of the sum 
charged lor it in the corresponding quarter in 1874, 
and hear in mind that the price of gas eontuined in 
the public lights during the quarter ending January, 
1874, was 4s. 8d. per 1,000, while that used during 
the quarter ending January, 187.5, cost hut 3s. lid. 

Annulling the fact that in four of our Duhliii 
Journals ail tlie inetred lamps were shewn to have 
more powerful burners than any of the other lamps, 
and that hi a letter addressed to the Commissioners 
of Police (a copy of which was enclosed iu a letter 
to the Lord Mayor), calling their attention to the 
fact that at that date (28th November, 1874) such 
unequal lighting existed throughout the entire of 
our back streets,alleys, Ac.; and that that accusa¬ 
tion was not deemed safe to contradict then or now. 
Tlie CoriKiration, knowing that gas was being 
charged for that never was used, adopts a report 
wherein it is recommended that, in order to save 
the extra cost, less gas roiglit he used in tiie back 
streets, lanes, &c., as was recoiiiineiidiHJ in a former 
report, mid also expressing ** deep regret" that that 
recomiiieiidation did not meet with approval, un- 
wiiUngly reminding us of tlie lines— 

** And thus 1 clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, stolen forth of holy writ; 

And seem a saint, when I most play the devil” 

I conclude hy informing you that the cost of the 
gas consumed in the public lamps during the quarter 
ending January, 1875, was more than half the amount 
of the coat of the gas consumed in the year 1870-1, 
the number of lumps being only 14 more—the cost 
of the gas the same. 

Jambs Kirbt. 

41 Cuffe-street, 3l8t March, 1875. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

New church carillons, by Messrs. Gillett and 
Iliaiid, from whose factory cume the chimes at 8t. 
Patrick's (bathedral in this city, and tiioae at 
Rochdale Town UhII, Worcester Cathedral, Brad¬ 
ford Town Hall, Boston Church, and others, and 
from wliose factory also came the great Exhibition 
<*lock of 1872, liave supplied lo the Church of St. 
Leonard,Shoreditch,Luiidoii, a new set of*chimes." 
The funiial upeiimg took place on Tuesday last, in 
iiresence of the parucliial auihurities and their 
friends. All tlie airs were duly performed, the 
machinery proving highly satisfactory. It may not 
l»e out of place to noiiee here tliat Meredytb Hun- 
mtr, the autiior of a ** Chronicle of Ireland," and 
wlio for several years resided in this city and held 
office ill Trinity College in the 16th century, was 
previously a vicar for many years of old St. 
Leonard's Church, Shoreditch. Some interesting 
particulars ul Haniuer's life, works, aud doings— 


not generally known in this country—will be found 
in the late Sir Henry Ellis's " History of Shore¬ 
ditch." 

The Town Council of Aberdeen have given notice 
to the shopkeepers there that they intend to enforce 
the Police Act of 1862, which imposes a penalty or 
imprisonment upon parties who may expose for sale 
articles of merchandise at the outside of their shup- 
doors. The numerous cases of theft from shop- 
doors has led to this notice biing given. 

Social Scibkcb AssociATioif._The Counci^ 
of this Association iias fixed Octolier the 6th to the 
13th as the period for holding' the Congress at 
I Brighton tliis year. It has also authorised an 
exhibition of sanitary and educational appliances 
and apparatus to be held at the same time in con¬ 
nection with it. 

Lbctukbs on Kbybd Instruments.— On 
Saturday last Sir Robert Stewart delivered the 
third of his course of lectures on keyed instruments 
to a large audience. His notices of the history and 
associations of the harpticord, spinet, and other 
cognate instruments that preceded the pianoforte, 
were very interesting. The musical iHustratlons 
giveti by the talented lecturer and otliers assisting 
were much appreciateii. Next week the subject of 
the pianoforte will be treated, in which we hope 
Southwell and other native makers and improvers 
of that instrument will come in for notice. 

Arcbitrctural Association (England). 
-For the Session 1874-5 the committee have pub¬ 
lished a long list of prizes offered. The Assnoia- 
ciation has for some considerable time been doing 
mast useful work, and their list indeed nffi-rs 
strong inducements to the young members of the 
profession to develop their latent abilities for the 
love of their art for its own sake or apart. 

A Curious Action.— At the assizes held at 
Manchester last week, a curious action was 
tried. The plaintiff was Mr, Timothy Crowther, a 
solicitor, and the defendant, Mr. George Sheffield, 
an artist, residing at Wilhliigton. In 1868, the 
plaintiff was about to make a trip to tlie Continent, 
and the defendant, being desirous of joining him, it 
was agreed that, on the cnnditioii of the defendunl 
painting a large picture of some scene on the way, 
the plaintiff should pay the whole of their ex¬ 
penses. They journeyed from this city to Antwerp 
and hack, but no scene was discovered on the way 
from wh'cli the defendunl could make a satisfactory 
drawing. Subsequently, however, he executed a 
work for the plaintiff, but the latter was not 
satisfied, and he now sought to recover from the 
defendant tlie amount which he had paid for his 
travelling expenses. Tiie judge suggested that the 
dispute was one which miglit very properly he re¬ 
ferred to the arbitration of a third parly, and after 
some discussion it was agreed that a verdict should 
be taken for the plaintiff, subject to an award. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Watkr-powbr.— We are again aaked by correspondents to 
give the names of some reliable works on the application of 
hydraulics to various ends aud purposes, from mill work to 
water supply und registraiiim. The treatises upon «he 
subject are numerous, and enpauant^ we may observe that, 
the one noticed In our present issue is an admirable one. 
Our correspondents, liowcvur, would do well to apply to 
Messrs. Longmans and Co , or Lockwood and Co., Loudon, 
p iblLhers, who will forward them a list, from which they 
can msku their choice. 

A Stairgasb Hand —The work of Robert Riddell, pnbllshed, 
we believe, by Messrs. Virtue and Co , London, with card¬ 
board model. Is a capital one, as we know fmm careful ex¬ 
amination. A new work on “ Handrailing" is published by 
E. and F. N. Spon, Cliuring Cross, London, wliieii, we hear, 
is highly spoken of. It is by Mr. John Jones, a practical 
•taircase builder. We have not, at yet, seen the work. 
The felling mould in this work is said to be also dis¬ 
pensed with, and the rail cut square to the plank. 

ABCHiTKcr (London).—The society you inquire about has 
very little vitality in it, and we cannot houestly say it im¬ 
proves. 

C.E. (Cork).—The Institute papers, whenever forwarded, are 
puhlbhcd. The Civil Engineers in London understand 
their business, and are really dvil and obliging, and not 
** poor and proud.” 

An ARcum-CTURAL Assistant.—W e do not undertake to pub¬ 
lish any or all the pap< i-s. Some are merely an aiiipliflca- 
tion of theories and views put forward iu several standard 
works and professional publications, others are merely des¬ 
criptive of w<jrks executed or under execution, without 
anything otherwise original in them to prove a service to 
tlie profession. 

John Brown.”— In reply to our caustic feiend, we have to 
state that no member of (he profession lias volunteered to 
answer his *• queiies" published a few numbers back. So 
he is at liberty to answer them himself. We would I'emind 
him, however, should he reply, that If he is strong let him 
be merciful 

Non Com (Belfast).—It is strange that no public competition 
should invited in the case of sucli a large work. Let us 
have the particulars, and if the facts are as represented, 
they shall see the light. 


Em's Cocoa.- Gratkfcl and Comfortino. —^The agree¬ 
able character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite. Made simply with boiling water or miU Each 
packet is labelled Jamb8 Epps tic Co., Homoeopathic Chemisls, 
48. Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. Works tor Dio- 
tetic Preparationa, Eoston-road and Camden Town, Loudon. 


It is to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of cor respondents y we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^ not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should he 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
streetf Dublin, 


llublicjitions. 

Just published, with numernns illustrations, 12roo, eiotU 
boards, price 4s., or cloth limp (Weale's Series) Sa 6d. 

H ints to young akchitects. 

By Grorob Wiohtwick. Architect. New Ediiion, 
revi.«ed and considerably enlarged. By G. Huskisson Gcii.- 
ladmk. Architect. 

London: UXJKWOOD A (3o., 7 Stationers* Hall-conrt 


Just pnbllHhed, second edition, price 6d.. poet free. 

r E SAFE USE OF STEAM; Contain- 

Ing rules for Unprofessional Steam Users. By aa 
ENGINEER. ** A clear, concise, well-informed, and practical 
treatise, most valuable alike to owners and those in charge of 
steam hollers.”— Iron. 

London: Lockwood A Co., 7. Stationers* Hall-court, E.C. 


W EALK’S SKRIES of RUDIMENTARY, 

SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, and CLASSICAL 
WORKS. 

Recently published In the above Series:— 

PRACTICAL BKICKLAYING, the Rndi- 

ments of, in Six Sections: General Principles of Brick¬ 
laying; Arch Drawing, Cutting, and Setting; Different 
Kinds of pointing; Phvlng, Tiling, Materials; Slating 
and Plastering; Practical Geometry, Mensuration, etc. 
By ADAM HAMMOND, illustrated with sixty-eight 
woodcuts. 12mo , limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, founded on 

Robinson and Tredgold. New edition, by E WYNDUAM 
TARN, M.A.. limp cloth, 6d. 

AN ATLAS OF 35 ILLUSTRATIVE 

PLATES to the preceding. 4to., limp cloth. 8s. 

THE COMPLEIE MEASURER: Compiled 

for the use of Timber Growers, Merchants and Surveyors, 
Stonemasons, Architects, &c. By RICHARD HOIltON. 
Second edition, enlarged, limp cloth, 4s. 

THE BUILDER’S AND CONTRACTOR’S 

PRICE B(X)K. with which is incorporated portions of 
Burnell's Piice Book, *• Atchl y's Builder's Price Book,” 
and The Illustrated Price Book,” for 1875, with tha 
pHces thoroughly revised, nearly ready, 12mo, limp 
cloth. Ss. 6d. 

PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY; Illus¬ 
trated with 2IS woodcuts; bf J. F. HBATHER, M A., 
Author of ” Mathematical Instruments,** Ac. l*ima, 
cloth limp, 2s 

*•* Lists of the several series, tneluding numerous new volumes 
in preparation, pod free, on aj^lication. 

London: LOCKWOOD A CO., 7 Stationers* Hall-court, E.C. 


PROFESSOR DOWNING'S WORKS ON CONSTRUCTION 
AND HYDRAULICS. 

Now ready, in 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts and a Folio 
Atlas of 14 Platea price 14a 

CLEMENTS of PRACTICAL CONSTRUC- 

1-i TlON for the use of Students In Engineering and Archi¬ 
tecture. By S. Downing, LL.D., Professor of Civil Engineer¬ 
ing in the University of Dublin; Hon. Member of the Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers; Associate Institution of Civil Engi- 
neera 

Part I. Structures in Direct Tension and Compression, 

By the same Author, Third Edition, enlarged, 8vo, 
price 68. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL HYDRAU- 

Lies fur the um of Students in Engineering and Archi¬ 
tecture. Part I. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 7a Sd., post free. 

A MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH for 

/x IRELAND; for the use of Members of .Sanitary Antho- 
ritiea Officers of Health, und Students of State M^ictna By 
Thomas W. Grimshaw, M.D.. M.A.. Diplomate in State Medi- 
cino of Trin. Cull, Dublin, Physician to Cork Street (Fever) 
and Steevens' Hospitals; J. Emerson Rbynolos, Esq., Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry. Royal College of Surgeons and Royal 
Dublin Society; Robert O'B. Kcrdono. M.A., Esq., Banister- 
at-Law; and J. W .Mookk. M.D., Diplumateln St.'ite Medicine 
and Ex-Scholar of Trin. Coll., Dublin, AssisUnt-Physician te 
(Jork Sti eet Fever Hospital 

FANNIN A CO, 41 GRAFTON-STREET, DUBUN. 


fMPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

I MENTS—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
aud Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Churches,Conservatories,Entrance Halls, and Passages, with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 

Various specimens may be seen at their Wareiouins. 

11 AND 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


DOOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

I CHINES.—These Machines are used upon the principal 
railways of Great Britain, and are unrivalled fur accuracy. 
Specimens may be seen, and every informs tion obtained from 
a. SIBTHORPE AED SON, 

11 A 12. CORK HILL, DUBLIN 


ryXION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

U The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
by this company, can be had at the price of the lowest in the 
aiarket, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

U. SIKTHOHPE AND SON, Agents for Ireland 
11 AMO 12, CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 
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CEORCE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place, Dublin, 

Wndertaka all mannar of Building Work in Toum or Countrf, 


FULL SIZE OF PIPES. 


58 South Eichmond Street, Dublin. 

BuildinK Works of every description Measured and Valued 
In any part of Ireland. 

Estimiites prepared on the shortest notice. 

Insurance claims for damage by Fire careftilly made out 


THOMAS H. DENNANY, 

IPionumintal ^uilber ^ Sculptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter, 

PROSPECT STONE & MARBLE WORBB, 

DIJBE.IN. 

Ttmbt, Menumenlt, Fonts, Tablets, Headstones, 


JAMES HOGAN & SONS, 

Master Plasterers, Cement Workers ^e. 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


“PERKINS’ PATENT” 

HOT WATER APPARATUS 

MANUFACTURER. 

R. R. GIRBS, 

WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEER 

TO THE 

BRADFORD, SHEFFIELD, OLDHAM, &o.,&c., 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

PAMPHLETS, PLANS, & ESTIMATES 
GRATIS. 

135 & 137, ST. JAMES STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 


MONSELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBER, SLATE, STONE, TILE, AND CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 

67 to 73, TOWNSKND-STREET, DUBLIN. 


Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Mural Tablets, 

In the greatest Variety, and the moet extensive Stock la 
Ireland are at 

FITZPATRICK A NlOliliOlTS. 

QLASNEVIN 


Q SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Finest 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CHESTS, and every descrip¬ 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WOltK excuted in Marble. 

72 BLESSINGTON STREET, late of Ormoki* Quay. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c 


We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

specially suited for Coach Building and House Decorative purposes, and for wlilch we are Sole Agents for Ireland 
Also a Supply of Ground and Dry Colours, Brushes, dtc.« 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 


CIRCULAR 


BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STE^m EEeAD nMJWIN COEOtltt JfIMEES, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Estabusiibd A.D. 1700 . 


Gillett and Bland, 

Manufacturers by Improved Steam Maclilnery of 

CATHEDRAL CHURCH, STABLE, SCHDDL 
AND HDUSE CLDCKS, 


\ Patent Carillon or Chiming Machines 

Pi®y ®"y uuraber of Tunes on any number of Bells, 

Makers of the GREAT CLOCKS and CHIMES for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, 1812, 1871, 1872, and 1871; 
Malaga Cathedral, Spain Galloway Town Hall I Abergavenny Town Hall Christ Church, Ealing 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin Rochdale Town Hall The Church, Patras. Greece St. Mar>''s. Ealing 

Worcester Cathedral Bradford Town Hall I St. Stephen's, Hampstead Croydon Parish Church 

The Town Hall,Corunna,Spain Winchester Town Hall I All Saints’, Knightsbridge Madras Railway Station 


BDDTH BROTHERS, 

63 Upper Stephen-street, | 

DUBLIN. 


IRISH VAL DE TRAVERS PAVING 

1 COMPANY fLIMITED). 

This Company can now undertake the laying of Pathways, 
Brewery Floors, Granai-ics, Platfctrms, Stables, Garden Walks, 
with thdr natural rock Asphaltc. VVater cannot percolate 
this pavement; being guariuiteed to last for years, it is the 
cheapest pavement in existence. 

Application to the Offices of the Company, 39 DAME- 
STREET, DUBLIN. 

Mines—Travers, Neufchatel. Switzerland. Works—71, 72 
SIR JOHN ROGERSON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 


Ettimates forwarded on application to 

OILLETT -A. 3 SrnD BLA-HSTID, 

The STEAM CLOCK FACTORY, WHITEHORSE-ROAD, CROYDON, LONDON, S.E. 

ESTABLISHED 1844. 


CALM ON, UICE, AND CO., 

U 2 CROWN-ALLEY DUBLIN, 

Plaster of Paris, Gypsum, Whiting, and Cement 
Merchants. 

Works— 2, 3. and 4 CROWN ALLEY. 


Monumental Stone and Marble Works 

177 & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

c. w. Iharrison 


CEMENTS. 

3HN BAZLEY AVIllTE & BROTHERS' 

CKI.KRRATKD 

LONDON ROMAN CEMENT, 

LONDON PORTLAND C E M E N T, and 
KEENE’S MARBLE CEMENTS, 

Now Sold ut greatly Reduced Piices, by 

O- 11.1 -A. 'V E isr ID E R, 

eci, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 


Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, ^c. Also Altars, Eeredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimney pieces, Table Tops, and 
every description of Stone and Marble Work, executed m the first style of Art, and on 
the most reasonable terms. 

N.B.— C. W. H. begs io inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premises, he loill undertake all kinds q/MasOUry, Architectural StOUe 
aud Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours. 

DESIGNS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TD ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 


TO AUCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USE FOR TWENTY YEARS, Viz.:-^ 

DARK DAK, WAINSGDT, MAHDGANY, RDSEWDDD, SATIN WDDD, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING DEAL, PINE, &c., 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS ANU TO SUPEKSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

'PHE superiority of these Stains OTer every preparation of the kind, has keen long established, 

1 by the marked preference shown for them by Architects and others interested in decorations to which they art appli¬ 
cable. T hey are Manufactured and Sold oy 

F. SWIIVBIJRM. 

12, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 

'Where Specimens, Prices, and Testimonials from Eminent Architects can he had an AppUixdion, or Post Free. 

These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSBS. BOYD A GOODWIN, 8, MfiTio»> 
ftw, Dublin and MESSBS. DOBBIN k CO., 45 Ic 47 North-steet, Belfast, where also specimens may be asea. 
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The Literature of Gothic Architecture 
in Ireland* 

F T E B summarising Bishop 
Warburton’s account of the 
origin of Gothic Architecture, 
H. D., in the Anthologia 
Hibernica^ proceeds to the 
disposal of the Bishop’s theory in the following 
manner :—“ An examination of this account 
diTides itself into two heads—that which 
relates to the origin of the Saxon style, and 
that which treats of the Gothic. Our Saxon 
ancestors, he says, took the ideas of their 
peculiar architecture from edifices existing 
in the Holy Land, whither they resorted for 
pilgrimage. Now we are to observe the 
Anglo-Saxons were not converted till the 
middle of the seventh century, consequently 
their pilgrimages could not be earlier. Wil¬ 
fred, Bishop of York, began the church of 
Hexham in 674, it was a great Saxon build¬ 
ing of exceUent workmanship, the architects 
came from the Continent and Rome without 
the least intimation of their models being 
taken from the Holy Land. Besides, what 
necessity was there to go so far, when not 
only the Continent, but England supplied 
basilicse or courts of justice, which the first 
Christians converted into churches ? Of the 
shape of these were the eastern churches, 
and that of the Holy Sepulchre is described 
in the third book of Eusebius’s life of Con¬ 
stantine. To say that this architecture of 
the H»>ly Land was a corruption of the 
Grecian is speaking vaguely, the bishop 
should have traced the sources of this degra¬ 
dation, but this, neither bis knowledge of 
the art or its history enabled him to do. 
It has been attempted, and successfully, to 
ascertain the origin of the Saxon ornaments 
[Ledwich’s article on our Ancient Irish 
churches, in the eighth volume of the Arch- 
aologia^l if the proofs there alleged have 
not been decisive they have, at least, not been 
professedly invalidated.” 

This is very like Ledwich on himself; and 
if the above and what follows is compared 
with his article in the Archaologuiy and his 
account of our Round Towers in his “ Irish 
Antiquities,” the similarity of the writer’s 
style and mode of treating subjects and deal¬ 
ing with opponents will at once reveal itself. 
H. D. continues:— 

“ But it is in treating of the origin of the 
Gothic style that he weaves with a bold hand 
the slender thread of hypothesis. When the 
genial warmth of Spain, says he, had ripened 
the wits of the Goths, and infiamed their 
mistaken piety, they struck out a new species 
of architecture unknown to Greece or Rome. 
This reverie may do well enough for a poetic 
fiction, but it is not speaking sober reason 
or philosophy. Would this learned writer 
persuade us, as he endeavours to do, that the 
ancients had not columns, pilasters, or rami¬ 
fications in the vaultings antecedent to their 
invention by the Goths, who took the idea of 
them from their grove temples, where 
avenues of tall trees intermixed their 
branches overhead ? To induce us to acqui- 

• Sec ante^ p. 71. 


esce in this extraordinary notion, he ought 
to have proved that the Goths practised 
grove worship, and that their temples were 
parallelograms. He might easily have ascer¬ 
tained this matter by consulting Wormius’s 
“ Monumenta Danica,” but Wormius through¬ 
out his work, and every other writer on 
northern antiquities depose against grove 
worship.”. 

“Our prelate knew very little of the ancient 
customs of the northern people, or of their 
singular superstition, or he would have per¬ 
ceived that his ingenious whimsey was radi¬ 
cally wrong, and applicable almost to any 
other people but those he unfortunately 
selected. He assuredly never read Eusebius, 
or he would never have hazarded his credit 
.in asserting the intermixture of branches 
overhead suggested the first idea of Gothic 
ramified vaultings. This respected father 
tells us that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was committed to the care of Macarius to see 
it erected, and that Constantine consulted 
him whether he would prefer having the 
conch or inside of the roof fretted or wrought 
with mosaic work. These mosaic and lacu- 
nary decorations were probably the original 
of our ramified and ornamented vaultings in 
which our Gothic architects displayed such 
capricious ingenuity.” 

H. D., or Ledwich, as we are inclined to 
call him, concludes his examination of 
Bishop Warburton’s theory ^by referring to 
Murphy’s theory. We have already in 
former articles given Mr. Murphy’s views, as 
also James Gandon’s opinions thereon; but 
it will not be out of place to include what 
H. D. has to say upon the subject:—“ Mr. 
Murphy, in his Observations on the Abbey 
of Batalha, in Portugal, seems to think he 
has discovered the origin of the Gothic style 
in the pyramidal form of all Gothic works— 
the termination of the building, and its 
ornaments affecting that shape. But this 
idea has no foundation beyond the writer’s 
imagination. [We have seen already that 
Gandon has given an origin of this idea or 
notion.] This is said without impeaching 
his merit as an artist, which is very con¬ 
siderable. One property of a pyramid is, 
that it is a ratio compounded of its base and 
I altitude. Is this property to be found in 
Gothic buildings ? It certainly is not, other¬ 
wise it would have been long since remarked 
by sharp-sighted architectural critics. Gothic 
buildings should be exactly defined by their 
different ages in which they assumed diffe¬ 
rent characters as to windows or ornaments; 
but in one particular they all agree of being 
of a cruciform shape, with a tower on its 
intersection. How is it possible for such a 
structure to be carried up pyramidally? 
The answer that it is impossible, at once 
destroys ^Ir. Murphy’s notion. So all that 
this author can mean by his pyramid is that 
the pointed arches, pointed windows, and 
conical terminations give an idea of that 
figure, which indeed they only can to a warm 
fancy. His conclusion, therefore, betrays a 
great want of judgment in architecture and 
painting.” 

Several stray notices |on the subject of 
Gothic Architecture are scattered through 
Irish magazine literature in Ireland towards 
the end of the last century and the earlier 
portion of the present, but they are scarcely 
worth reviewing, as the writers have followed 
in the wake of one or other of the native 
critics whose names have appeared in the 
course of our preceding , papers. The litera- I 



ture of the vexed question of the origin of 
our Round Towers is a very voluminous one, 
and some notice of its phases comes within 
the province of those papers. Our excuse 
for touching upon the subject may be stated 
in the words of Mr. Thomas Bell, in his 
essay on the Gothic Architecture of Ireland 
—“As the Irish Round Towers, if not in 
themselves strictly Gothic, were at least the 
immediate precursors of the Gothic style in 
Ireland, I trust it will be excusable in an 
essay on Irish architecture not only to have 
touched on them, as I have already done, 
but to offer some further observations on 
their present state. I do not, however, mean 
to enter here into the dispute whether they 
were of Irish or of Danish origin. In either 
case they answer our purpose as constituting 
a very prominent feature in the early archi¬ 
tecture of Ireland. But it is an almost in¬ 
surmountable argument against the latter 
supposition that no vestiges of similar build¬ 
ings are to be met with in Denmark of Nor¬ 
way, or even in England, where the Danes 
were so long naturalised.” 

We agree with Mr. Bell that the Round 
Towers, as an architectural question, can be 
treated alongside or in connection with the 
history of the pointed style and its litera¬ 
ture in this country, for no matter what their 
era, and though the doors and windows of 
several of them are square, in many more 
they are circularly and pointedly arched. 

Ledwich, of course, has endeavoured with 
might and main to prove that the Ostmen, or 
Danes, first erected our Round Towers, and 
that they were afterwards imitated by the 
Irish; but all the authorities he has cited 
upon the question, though their views are 
interesting in the light of antiquarian 
theories, in an architectural point of view 
they are almost valueless. Ledwich, in his 
Antiquities, furnishes us with a long list of 
those existing in his day. This list was 
afterwards supplemented and corrected by 
Mr. Bell. The native writers who have 
added to the literature of the Round Tower 
controversy before the days of Henry 
O'Brien and the late Dr. Petrie are, indeed, 
many, but of the principal among them it is 
our intention only to notice ; nor wiU we 
omit to refer to others, some of them still 
living antiquaries, artists, and architects, 
who have not adopted the theory of Dr. 
Petrie as to origin, though they arc quite 
agreed with him in his views as to certain 
peculiarites of style indigenous to the early 
Christian or Gothic Architecture as practised 
in Ireland. 


I THE ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF 
THE CISTERCIANS 
IN THE COUNTY DOWN.* 

The architectural remains of Grey Abbey 
have been spoken of as the most extensive 
and interesting ecclesiastical remains in the 
province—in fact they are generally con¬ 
sidered almost the only vestiges of any archi¬ 
tectural importance in the county; and I 
always took it for granted that what every¬ 
one said on the subject must be true, until, 
at a friend’s request, I proceeded on last St. 
Stephen’s Day to investigate the remains of 
Inch Abbey, near Downpatrick, which, I was 
informed before starting, were not worth the 
trouble. However, it was a frosty, fine day, 
and I packed up sketch-blocks and tape-Hne, 
colour-box and heel-ball, and, lest my day’s 
sport in the archaeological line should come 

• By Mr. J. J. Phillips. Paper communicated to the Belfast 
Architectural Association. 
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to grief, I packed np my skates, so as to have 
two strings to my bow. 

Arrived at Downpatrick, I took the bear¬ 
ings of the locality generally, and rambled 
along a road, on the qui vive for grist for my 
mill. I was brought to a stand-still by the 
Finnebrogue gate piers, which display in 
their moiddings and general appearance very 
interesting proofs of the “ Gothic feeling,’* 
as it is sometimes termed, of the Elizabetl^ 
architecture. Travelling further along a 
lonely road by the edge of water, I arrived 
at what I afterwards learned was the narrow 
causeway which forms the mode of communi¬ 
cation &om the county road to the peninsula 
of Inch. Looking about me on the deserted 
road to enquire my way, my eye caught in a 
familiar object l 3 dng among some tumble¬ 
down stone widls inside an old gateway. 
Shades of Grey Abbey! what do I see ? A 
boldly-moulded stone, encrusted with the 
unmistakaable verd antique, undoubtedly the 
jamb of an Early English window, wi& its 
medisevid mason’s mark and all complete. 
I looked along the hedge up the narrow 
“ boreen,” and saw yet another stone. Note¬ 
book out, heel-ball to work, and I have added 
another mason’s mark to my collection; still 
further, another;—^the roadway is hedged in 
with antiquity and paved with archaeology I 
I had no notion of where I was going to— 
not a soul in sight, not a friend to guide me 
but the familiar features of one moulded stone 
after another in dyke or in ditch ; still on I 
ramble through field and farm, all marched 
in with here a fragment of a capital, there a 
bit of a moulded base—all old friends. Up 
the hiU I scramble towards a deserted lot of 
old bams and stables. Gan these be the 
remains of Inch Abbey? Nay, surely the 
Cistercian builder never reared an abbey 
church on the top of a hill; they cared for 
their comfort better, as the old rhyme says— 

** Becttiue the monks preferr'd t hill behind 
To shelter tlielr devotion from the wind.** 

But still, tumble-down bam as it evidently is, 
it has a mediaeval feeling in its every stone. 
See here the cusping of a Gothic window-arch 
breaking joint with the fragment of an ogee 
door-jainb; anon a mediaeval mason’s mark 
eeps through the crevices of fragments, 
aving an air of hoary antiquity, and besprent 
with that peculiar green which anyone who 
has seen Jordan’s Castle in Ardglass will 
ever remember. 

Sorely puzzled and perplexed, I look across 
the Coiling river, over hill and dale, toward 
the ancient town of Down, and endeavour to 
seek inspiration as to my whereabouts from 
the orientation of the cathedral. Studymg 
the features of a lovely landscape, on which 
700 years ago John DeCourcy looked and 
lusted after; feasting my eyes upon the 
woodland scenery between, and gradually led 
to peer down into the valley below me—there, 
without a guide, I discovered for myself, in 
a populous solitude of trees and birds, 
buried in ivy, the nnmistakeable Cistercian 
abbey remains of Inniscouscry or Inch. 
Hurrying down the hill, over grass-covered 
mounds, and past shapeless boulders of 
crumbling masonry, through the gap in the 
gable end of the abbey church, 1 hasten, while 
over me steals a solemn feeling of veneration, 
and I involuntarily slacken speed, and stand 
in reverential stillness, on my firot sight of 
the interior of the antiquated old fabric. 
Then to my memory came the words, “ Time 
hath left the deep traces of his destroying 
hand upon its crumbling walls, and the pass¬ 
ing footsteps of bygone years, as they hurried 
on in their march to eternity, have worn away 
the quaint carvings from column and shrine; 
where the setting sunbeams once gilded the 
deep-dyed windows (rich with the figures of 
saints and warriors, and all the emblazoned 
pomp of heraldry) now waves the monumental 
{vy, with a solemn motion, as if it kept time 
to* the sobbing wind that breathes mournfully 
over the ruins. The deep and mellow voices 
of the monks, who here chanted the vespers, 
have died away; even the high and arched 
roof, which gave back the rolling echoes, is 
gone; the vaulted and pillared aisles, where 
the sounds were prolonged or lost, are fallen; 


and the long green grass waves in the silent 
choir.” 

At this point I beg to enunciate very dis¬ 
tinctly that we need never attempt to studjr 
the details and characteristics of the archi¬ 
tectural antiquities of Ireland (or, in fact, of 
any country) without first making ourselves 
acquainted with the history of its vicissitudes; 
to be able to pursue intelligently its arch¬ 
aeology we must know somewhat of its eccle¬ 
siastical and civil changes. Now this study 
is, of all others in Ireland, the most neglected. 
Our school boys have at their fingers’ ends 
the minutiae of Grecian, Roman, and English 
history, but of Irish history or its leading 
events very many of our educated men are in 
total ignorance. The theme is infra dig, and 
like the moonshine of fableland is the story of 
those glorious times when Erin shone like a 
star of the first magnitude out from the thick 
darkness which enshrouded the then world, 
when it was the land of scholais, saints, and 
doctors, and the fount of Christian enterprise 
and missionary zeal. 

Very much of the cause of the discredit 
with which its early history is received arises 
from the somewhat ridiculous manner in 
which our hagiologists and other native his¬ 
torians have intermixed and interwoven 
fabulous stories and impossible miracles into 
the warp and woof of early Irish history; but, 
very fortunately for our subject this evening, 
it is possible to ascertain accurately, without 
any calls upon our credulity or reliance on 
mere tradition, the precise date and very 
many of the circumstances of the introduc¬ 
tion of the Cistercians into the County Down, 
as well as into Ireland. Of their introduction 
into Ireland we will first briefiy treat. 

One of the most liberal-minded clerics of 
the early Irish Church in the century of its 
decline was Malachy O’Morgair, frequently 
known as St. Malachy (Bishop of Down). 
When travelling to l^me about the year 
1188, for purposes which we need not here 
explain, he made the Cistercian monastery 
of Clairvaux a resting-place, and he then 
contracted the warmest admiration of and 
friendship for the Cistercian luminary, St. 
Bernard; they appear to have been mutually 
drawn toward each other, and the most 
authentic biography of St. Malachy is that 
by St. Bernard. Malachy solicited the Pope 
(&nocent II.) to allow him to retire to Clair¬ 
vaux, and become a Cistercian monk; but 
the Pope, perceiving that the Irish Church 
had at that time much need of men of 
Malachy’s stamp, refused his request. 

On his journey returning to Ireland ho re¬ 
visited Clairvaux, and, regretting that he 
was not allowed to remain there, left four of 
his companions in that monastery, for the 
purpose of learning its rules and regulations, 
and of their being in due time qualified to 
introduce them into Ireland, saying, ** They 
will serve us for seed, and in this seed 
nations will be blessed.” Some time after 
his return home he sent some persons to 
Clairvaux, beside the four whom he had left 
there, that they might be instructed in the 
system of that establishment. On this occa¬ 
sion he wrote to St. Bernard, requesting 
that he would allow two of those four 
brethren to return to Ireland, that they 
might provide a place for a monastery; but 
St. Bernard answered that he thought it 
advisable not to separate them so soon, to 
allow them time to be better prepared, that 
in the meantime 8U Malachy himself, might 
look out for, and prepare a projier place for 
that purpose. “ Whan,” he adds, “ they 
shall be duly qualified, they shall return to 
their father and sing the canticles of the 
Lord in their own country.” 

St. Malachy yearned for the establish¬ 
ment, in Ireland, of the Cistercian rule of 
monasticism, and other letters passed 
between those eminent churchmen on this 
subject; then St. Bernard, anxious to gratify 
his friend’s wish as soon as possible, sent 
over the Irish brethren under Christian, one 
of themselves, as their superior, who was 
brother to Malchus, a former disciple of St. 
Malachy at Bangor. He sent along with 
them also some of the monks of Clairvaux, 


BO as to make up a sufficient number of 
members for constituting a monasteiy. ** It 
was then that the Cistercian house of Melli- 
font, in the now County of Louth, the first 
of that Order in Irel^d was founded in 
1142, and endowed by Donogh or Donatis 
O’Carrol, king of Ergall or Oriel. 

It is an error to suppose that the Cis¬ 
tercian Order was introduced into Ireland by 
the Normans, or to imagine that because we 
find such a frequent admixture of ** Early 
Pointed” among its ** Romanesque” that, 
therefore, the Anglo-Norman architects and 
builders were the authors. The discernment 
of the Anglo-Romanesque or **Norma|i” 
detail, from the characteristic Hiberno- 
Romanesque requires some training and 
judgment, and has caused occasional ^scre- 
pancies to creep into the works of some 
writers, but we have the unimpeachable 
authority of St. Bernard, just quoted, that a 
generation before Strongbow or Henry 11. 
set foot on Irish soil, Malachy, Bishop of 
Down, had introduced the Cistercians, and 
they had become naturalised, and, in fact, 
as we shall hereafter show, nationalised in 
Ireland, and even in the County Down, in 
Newry, under the native bishop and the native 
king of Ireland, long before John De Courcy 
was bitten by his abbey-building mania. 

Their abbey remains, particularly those of 
Mellifont, Bective, Nenay, Boyle, Baltin- 
glass, Holycross, and Jerpoint, display in 
their earlier portions all the beautiful charac¬ 
teristics of the Hiberno-Romanesque with 
frequent traces of the Early French; we have 
in the Chapter House at Mellifont traces of 
the handicraft of the Irish art-workmen 
acting under the instructor sent over by St. 
Bernard, and we have in the remains of the 
“ Lavabo” (incorrectly termed the Baptistry) 
in the same monastery some very fine 
Romanesque detail. 

As fruits of St. Malachy’s admiration of 
the Order instilled into his mind during his 
visits to St. Bernard of Clairvaux, the Cis¬ 
tercians had in a very short period monas¬ 
teries at Fermoy, O’Domay, Knockmoy, 
Athlone, and in almost every tribe-land of 
Meath and Leinster. By the list of Irish 
Cistercian Monasteries (on the wall) you will 
see how highly honoured this Order became; 
its houses had the title of Abbeys,” and 
more abbots belonging to it were lonis 
spiritual, and as such sat in Parliament, than 
all the orders put together, for, of fifteen 
abbots who had this prerogative throughout 
the kingdom, thirteen were of the Cis¬ 
tercian Order. 

This Order in one respect effected a 
wonderful change in Ireland. Agriculture 
was much neglected here previous to their 
advent; the soil had been tilled by the im¬ 
ported Saxon slaves and by the native unfree 
tribes (i.e. the Irish Belgae). Slavery itself 
had been interdicted at the Synod of Armagh, 
dating 1171, but the curse of bondage 
hitherto hanging over the pursuit of agri¬ 
culture, caused such occupations to be con¬ 
sidered degrading. The Cistercian monks, 
whose great forte was in the farming of the 
immense grants of lands and the keeping of 
extensive live stock, placed such pursuits on 
the most respectable footing. We have the 
grants to Newry Abbey by the King of 
Ireland. It is said to be the only charter 
extant of any abbey founded previous to tlie 
Anglo-Norman Invasion, and it fully shows 
us the general occupations and aims of those 
Puritan farmer monks. 

The native clergy or Culdee in the north of 
Ireland were sternly conservative, and in the 
County Antrim the Cistercians never got 
foot-hold, except to rear some small chapel 
or cell, as that at Jordanstown (appropriate 
to Grey Abbey), the gable of which is still 
standing. But in the County Down, owing 
to Malachy’s influence, they were early intro¬ 
duced. We give the list of their abbeys in 
this county in the order of their foundation, 
viz.:— 

Newry, or de Viridi ligno, founded in 1144 
by St. Malachy, and richly endowed by 
Maurice M'Loughlan, King oi a'i Ireland, 
in the year 1157. 
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Ineih^ founded in 1180, completed in 1188 I 
by Sip John De Conroy. J 

Orey Abbey, founded in 1198 by Africa, 
ivife of Sir John De Conrcy. 

Comber, founded in 1199 by an Anglo- 
Norman family, the Whites. Also in 

Dou/n (or Downpatrick) was founded one of 
the two Cistercian nunneries of Ireland, 
but all information as to its site, date of 
foundation, name of founder, or its ulti¬ 
mate fate, is lost to us. 

Of the Cistercian abbeys of Newry and 
Comber we shall here have little to say, as 
they have been completely swept away; and 
there are no arehite<^nral remains unless the 
font belonging to Newry Abbey, mentioned 
by the Rev. Dr. Reeves, is still in existence. 

We therefore have only to treat of Inch 
Abbey and Grey Abbey, both of which are 
characteristic specimens of Early English 
architecture at the period when it had worked 
out its transition in the mother country from 
the Anglo-Romanesque. 

Before proceeding to examine their arch¬ 
eology, let ns briefly state the condition of 
this countiy at the period of their foundation, 
in so far as it relates to our subject. 

There is no page of English history more 
interesting than that which opens just prior 
to the Invasion of Ireland, wherein having 
followed the fortunes of the greatest masters 
of warfare as waged in the middle ages, 
having seen them invincible in England, in 
France, Italy, and the East, we follow the 
Anglo-Norman stream as it pours into this 
country, and find that, after a full century of 
constant warfare and manful battles, the 
English host had few and narrow foot-holds 
in Ireland, and that three-fourths of this 
country was still unconquered. It is out¬ 
side the province of this paper to explain the 
causes. We, therefore, confine ourselves to 
a brief review of the civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical state of this country at the period of 
the foundation of Inch Abbey and Grey 
Abbey. 

The civil governance of Ireland was under¬ 
going a vast change in that period. The 
native chiefs, or petty kings, were lost to any 
sense or love for a national cause, and this 
unhappy land was divided against itself, was 
weakened by the long wars of succession of 
those (truly) petty kings. By one historian 
we are ^aphicaUy told, ** It groaned under 
the ambition of five competitors for the 
sovereignty.” 

Henry II. made various pretexts for 
undertaking its conquest, to aid which he 
seems to have adopted in Ireland the same 
device which his fathers had adopted to 
facilitate their aggrandisement of Wales— i.e,, 
he partitioned the country among his enter¬ 
prising warriors, and ** accepted their homage 
in advance of possession,” authorising them 
to maintain troops at their own charges so 
as to make good his grant of what never 
belonged to him, and thus we read from the 
Book of Howth (Garew MSS.) of the con¬ 
queror of Ulster:— 

“ This Sir John de Conrcy, bein^ of the 
house of Bretayne in his mother's side, was 
one of the strongest men that then was in 
Enropa. The valiantest, the fairest, the 
courtest, the soberest, the wisest, the 
fiercest in Enropa was not his like. When 
he was sent by the prince into Ireland it was 
given him by patent so much as he had win 
in Ireland of any land, he and his friends 
whom he listed to prefer that should enjoy 
without charge or tribute for his reward of 
service, saving homage. In all affairs he 
served King Henry the Second in all his 

wars. He took with him of the 

men of Dublinge a few, but they were good 
and manfully, hardy through all thing [s], 
so that he had two and 20 knights, mty 
squires, and footmen as might be three 100, 
and went into Ulester, where no Englishman 

went before him that was ever seen. 

This John was a man white, and rode then 
upon a white horse, and bare in his shield 
i-painted three herons. He went through 
Mithth and Eriell in three da^ going, and 
the fourth day came early to f)oune (Down) 
without any let of any of his foemen, un¬ 


known to any man but his own. He sur¬ 
prised Mac-Dunlevy, King of Down, who 
retired from the town to collect sufficient 
men for the recove^ of the place. Cardinal 
Vivian, the Pope's Degate for Ireland, hap¬ 
pening to be in Downpatrick at the time, 
endeavoured to arrange matters by proposing 
that de Conrcy and his troops should quit 
the locality on condition that Mac-Dunlevy 
would pay tribute to King Henry; but the 
English leader having his mind bent upon 
the acquisition of this province, refused all 
terms, and with his small but well-organised 
force, attacked the 10,000 men who mean¬ 
while had been raised to drive him from the 
country. He succeeded by a hardly won 
victory in establishing a grasp on the country, 
which he gradually tightened during succes¬ 
sive years, notwithstanding occasional re¬ 
verses, until he was final^ recognised Earl 
of Ulster. He spoused Godfrey's daughter 
the King of Man. And after many perilous 
battles that he did, not without great labour 
and peril of life and much mischief, at the 
last he overcame all the country, and castled 
the land in conveniable places, and such 
place Fs] made that none better might be 
steadf aster.” 

No portion of Ireland, except Wexford, 
was as thoroughly castled as the shores 
of Locale and Strangford Lough. We 
have remains to this day of castles and 
keeps, each within a few miles, or sig- 
nallmg distance, of each other. The ma¬ 
jority of them are assigned to De Courcy's 
time; and to evidence the hold which he and 
his followers took of this locality, particularly 
in Locale, we have the statement of that 
reliable local ethnologist, Mr. Hanna, that 
the Anglo-Norman element is almost one- 
half of &e present population of Lecaie. 

Now, it is to be remarked that one of the 
principal excuses which King Henry made 
for his long purposed annexaUon of Ireland 
was founded on the impeachment, by that 
Cistercian luminarv, St. Bernard, to the Pope 
of the Irish Church and nation some twenty- 
two years prior to the first active step of annex¬ 
ation, that in the interim there were various 
influences at work causing a very vigorous 
clearing away of the vices for which St. Ber¬ 
nard impeached the Irish nation in 1148. 
Certain synodical councils had produced 
salutary effects in ecclesiastical reform, and 
the generally improved tone and morality of 
the Irish of that date is a matter of history. 
The reaction towards a better life had set in, 
inaugurated by the bright examples of such 
clerics as St. Celsus, Malachy, and St. 
Laurence, accompanied by a closer assimila¬ 
tion to the rules and practices of mother 
church. All this transition was making 
rapid progress at the period of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. We have already shown 
that the Cistercian monks had wrought very 
much good in the land, although they were 
introduced in spite of the opposition of cer¬ 
tain of the native monastic bodies and clergy. 
The monks of the Columban, or native 
monastic orders,.had fulfilled their mission, 
had for centuries bravely stood the brunt of 
Pagan persecution at the hands of the fol¬ 
lowers of Odin; but new organisations of 
kindred holiness and pious energy had arisen, 
better adapted to the changing circumstances 
and spirit of the a^e. After some struggles 
against these foreign orders, we find that 
the national systems of monastic rule were 
gradually absorbed in the over-spreading in¬ 
fluence of the milder Benedictines and Cis¬ 
tercians. We see this instanced in our own 
province; the Ulidians, or Ulstermen, out¬ 
side the county Down clung with their cha¬ 
racteristic tenacity to the native monastic 
rule, and for a long time kept out the foreign 
orders. Even as late as 1208 we learn that 
the Bishops of Derry and Raphoe, with the 
Abbots of Armagh and Derry, and numbers 
of the native Irah clergy passed over to 
Iona, then under their jurisdiction, and 
pulled down a foreign unauthorised monas¬ 
tery, and assisted at the election of a new 
abbot, although after this we read very little 
of the native Irish orders as such. 

In the ardes of Down and the plains of 


Lecde the foreign monastic Orders early got 
admittance, as already shown, under the 
fosterage of Malachy and the protection of 
Sir Jolm De Conrcy. 

The political necessity of ousting the native 
clergy was condoned by the introduction of 
the Cistercians and others. This Anglo- 
Norman chief was of a very devout turn of 
mind, as all his acts shew; and if from the 
policy of conquest he broke down the native 
Irish churches, yet he built on or near their 
sites more magnificent temples. If he 
hounded out the native Irish monks, he in¬ 
troduced Orders better adapted to the advan¬ 
cing spirit of the times. If this rapacious 
foreigner lusted after land and power, yet, 
unlike the Danish ravishers of the monas¬ 
teries of Bangor who in the earlier centuries 
infested the ardes of Down and the Olande- 
boye, he enriched and improved wherever he 
conquered. Dr. Lanigan, in his ** Ecclesi¬ 
astical History of Ireland,” writes ** that in 
the then fashionable mode of purchasing off 
sins, and obtaining forgiveness from heaven, 
he distinguished himself beyond many 
others.” This ** fashionable mode ” was 
simply “ robbing St. Peter to pay St. Paul,” 
for he turned adj^ the native Irah clergy, 
very often without compensation, and in their 
places established colonies of monks from 
various parts of England, as a perusal of the 
long list of religious houses founded, or rather 
re-founded, by him will show. 

The reputation for sanctity which the Cis¬ 
tercian monks enjoyed obtained for them the 
patronage of kin^ and nobles, and no one of 
any creed attempts to deny the vast good 
winch in their early existence the monastic 
Orders did for civilisation. When all outside 
the monastery was seething disorder, inside 
the cloister a sure haven was for the weak, 
the learned, and the religious. To the monks 
we owe the preservation and multiplication of 
ancient literature, both Pagan and Christian. 

This Cistercian Order was a branch or re¬ 
formation of the Bendictines ; it was founded 
by Robert, Abbot of Molesme, at Cisteanx, in 
Burgundy, a.d. 1098: hence their name, ** the 
Cistercians.” They were also called Bernard¬ 
inos, from St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, 
who greatlv promoted this Order in 1166. And 
they had the appellation of ** White Monks,” 
from the colour of their habit, which was a 
white cassock with a narrow scapulary and a 
black gown, when they went abroad; but when 
attending the church they used a white one. 
Themuns of this order wore habits of the 
same colour with those of the monks, and 
they dedicated all their religious structures 
to the Virg^ Ma^. 

Respecting their religious duties and obser¬ 
vances, we have much information in their 
charter of charity. The most fastidious of 
any creed can find no fault with any rule of 
this charter, but this topic, of course, we 
need not follow further. We may remark, 
however, that after the arrival of the Anglo- 
Normans, distinctions of nationality crept 
into the cloister, and a glanee at the records 
of Inch Abbey and MeUifont will reveal the 
bitter hostility existing between the English 
and Irish Cistercian monasteries in this 
country. 

In one of the early courts or parliaments 
or councils of the invaders, they decreed that 
no monastery within the pale of their juris¬ 
diction shomd admit any but natives of 
England as novices—a rule which, according 
to Donald O'Neill’s letter to the Pope, was 
faithfully acted upon by English Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Benedictines, and canons 
re^lar. 

If we refer to the records of some of the 
Cistercian abbeys on the marches, established 
prior to the Invasion, we find that they adop¬ 
ted a retaliatory rule, for which they were 
severely censured by the general chapter of 
their Order; but the len^h to which this feud 
was carried mi^ be imaged by the sweeping 
charge of O'N^ agamst “ Brother Symon 
and other religions of his nation,” including 
theCistercian monks of Inch, who openly prac¬ 
tised what they maintained, that the tLlling 
of a mere Irishman was no murder. 

(To be conttnecd.) 
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PUBLIC EIGHTS AND PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

TWENTT-SBVBNTH AfiTICLE. 

THE USE AND ADULTERATION OF ALE, PORTER, 
AND OIDBR. 

Ale or beer was formerly considered a neces¬ 
sary of life, bnt a couple or three centuries 
ago it was a different article from what it is 
now. Our modern drinking customs have 
developed systems of brewing that our fore¬ 
fathers could never dream of. Private brow¬ 
ing in the houses of our gentry or nobility 
here is dying oat, though home brewing is 
much practised in Gugland. Cider is still 
extensively made in many of the western 
and south-western counties of England by 
the farming community, and their agricul¬ 
tural labourers are supplied with a certain 
quantity per day, which is reckoned in lieu 
of BO much wages. It is, however, the 
poorest description of cider that is supplied 
to the labourers, the best being racked off 
for the farmer's or gentleman farmer's use. 
When all the juice is well pressed out of the 
apples and nothing remains but the bruised 
mash, to this residuum is added a quantity of 
water, and with another soaking and press¬ 
ing, and the addition of a small quantity of 
the made cider, the beverage of the labourer 
is manufactured. Some farmers and gentle¬ 
men farmers, it must be allowed, nve their 
men cider of a good and passable quality, 
but they are few. 

Various ordinances have been passed in 
former times for regulating the price and 
quality of sde as w^ as bread. In Henry 
UI.’s reign it was enacted—“ That a brewer 
may sell two gallons of ale for Id. in cities, 
and three or four gallons for the same price 
in the country.” The penny of that time 
was worth three pence of omr currency. At 
one period, it appears that ale took the 
place that tea and coffee occupies now, and 
was used at breakfast. In the reign of 
Henry VIU. we have it recorded that the 
Earl of Northumberland lived in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—“ On flesh days throughout 
the year breakfast for my lord and lady 
was a loaf of bread, two manohets, a quart of 
beer, a quart of wine, half a chine of mutton, 
or a chine of beef boiled.” A similar 
allowance of beer appears in the bill of fare 
for meagre days, when salt flsh and buttered 
eggs were substituted for beef and mutton. 
Very few individuals now, poor or ri^, 
mechanic or labourer, would like to take a pint 
of ale or porter instead of their usual cups of 
tea. We have known, however, in our ex¬ 
perience on several occasions operatives 
taking porter, sometimes mulled, for their 
breakfast instead of tea, when local circum¬ 
stances or the nature of their employment 
rendered it troublesome or difficult to pro¬ 
vide for their usual breakfast. 

Ale, as now distinguished from porter or 
small beer, is prepar^ from pale i^t, and, 
except in the case of bitter fJe, a compara¬ 
tively small portion of hops. Hops latterly 
have been dispensed with, and other substi¬ 
tutes used in the manufacture of beer. 
Strong ale is made from the best malt and 
the finest kinds of hops. Bass and Allsopp's 
bitter ales have a larger quantity of hops, 
which gives them a bitter taste and makes 
them keep better in hot climates. The 
bitter taste can be imparted even without 
hops by several devices. Strong ales con¬ 
tain from 51 to 10 per cent, by weight of 
alcohol. Brewing within the present cen¬ 
tury has been greatly improved by new pro¬ 
cesses and appHances, and the application of 
chemical principles. Any of the cereals— 
wheat, beans, peas, Ac.—can be used in 
brewing, but barley is the best adapted for 
the production of beer. The different kinds 
of malt—pale, amber, and brown, may be 
produced from the same kind of barley by 
varying the heat of the drying kilns. It is 
pretty safe to assert that there is scarcely 
an article sold which is more frequently 
adulterated than beer. Some of this adul¬ 
teration tidces place in the brewing, bnt the 
most villanouB adulteration takes place in the 
hands of the retailer. 


For the manufacture of bitter ale large 
quantities of quassia are annuaUy imported 
to replace the hops. In the sister kingdom 
the beer doctor 1^ become a regular trade, 
and the following ingredients are extensively 
used in the adidteration of beerQuassia, 
gentian, and wormwood to give bitterness; 
ginger, orange-peel, and caraway to impart 
pungency; alum and blue vitriol to give a 
frothy head; cocculus indious, nux vomica, 
and tobacco to intoxicate, and salt to produce 
thirst. Other substances are also used to 
produce the same effects. 

According to an analysis made by Dr. 
Wanklyn, Bass’s bottled bitter ale contains 
in 100 cubic centimetres, 5*8 gms. of alcohol, 
5*52 of organic residue, and 0*86 of ash. A 
sample of draught ale costing 2d. a pint in 
London contained in 100 cubic centimetres 
4*7 grns. of alcohol, 5*8 of organic residue, 
and 0*82 of ash; a sample of London porter, 
8*8 gms. of alcohol, 4*45 of organic residue, 
and 0*80 of ash. The analyst says, in ex¬ 
amining a specimen of beer said to be adul¬ 
terated, the flrst point to be made out is 
whether it is strong enough for the price at 
which it is sold. If it does really contain as 
much alcohol and malt extract (t. e., organic 
extract) as it ought to do, that fact is very 
strongly against it being sophisticated. The 
organic extractive matter yielded by beer 
consists of dextrine, sugar, lupuline from the 
hop, and also the residual gluten in a more 
or less altered condition. The inorganic 
matter, the ash, consists in great part of 
phosphates. The adulteration by salt is 
dete^ed by means of a determination of the 
ash, and under such conditions the ash would 
be found to be extensive. Two of the prin¬ 
cipal inorganic adulterations are picric acid 
and cocc^us indicns. The former may be 
detected by its power of colouring wool. If 
white wool be boiled with the beer adul¬ 
terated with picric acid it will be stained 
yellow, the stain being permanent when the 
wool is washed. In i^dition to picric acid 
and picrotoxin, it is stated that strychnine 
is used as an adulterant. How far will not 
the villanous system of adulteration be 
pushed when our most active poisons are 
used for the intoxication and murder of our 
people t A grave duty devolves upon our 
public analysts and our new sanitary boards, 
for without they efficiently discharge their 
duties and instruct the sanitary inspectors 
under them how to act, a system of slow bnt 
certain poisoning is sure to be carried on 
with impunity. Although we are no adro- 
cates of the liquor interest, yet as ale, 
porter, and cider is still extensively used as 
a beverage, and the former, too, particularly 
in this country at our dinner tables, it 
becomes a necessary duty to guard the public 
against the dangers of a pernicious and de- 
s&uctive system of adulteration. 

It is to be regretted that not only the 
working classes, but all classes of society, 
indulge so much in the use of intoxicating 
drinks to the min of themselves and their 
children, and to the filling up of our poor- 
houses, lunatic asylums, and prisons, with 
paupers, idiots, and criminals. Formerly, 
perhaps, there was more whiskey drank in 
this kingdom, and wine, in proportion to the 
inhabitants, than at present; but since the 
duty was raised on spirits, some years since, 
ale and porter by the industrial classes is 
consumed in larger quantities. Citizens of 
Dublin need scarcely be informed of the 
gigantic trade of the Messrs. Guinness in 
this city, and of other brewers; botli the 
home and export trade of beer, in this 
country, has enormously increased of late 
years. 

Excellent cider was manufactured in 
Ireland in large quantities in the last cen¬ 
tury, but the trade has long since died out. 
French claret and other cheap wines were 
consumed in immense quantities in Ireland 
in the eighteenth century. Considering the 
small population of Ireland a century or 
upwards since, it was computed in the year 
1758, 8,000 tuns were imported, the very 
bottles of which were computed to cost 
^67,000, and wine at that period, and for 


long years afterwards was still on the in¬ 
crease. Sir William Petty remarked in his 
day, when in Ireland, that the number of 
ale houses to the number of other houses 
was almost one-third, and from a computa¬ 
tion of the city and the liberties of Dublin, 
taken in 1749, at a medium for some years 
preceding, the number of public houses was 
as follows:—Ale houses, 2,000; taverns, 800; 
brandy shops, 1,200; giving a total of 8,500, 
a gigantic number indeed considering the 
then population of this city. 

The moderate use of ale or porter may be 
said to be benefieial if it can be had of pure 
quality, but what guarantee have the mass 
of our people who waste their earnings in 

E ublic houses and beer shops, that the 
quor they drink is of good or even middling 
quality ? Some of our Dublin brewers turn 
out a good article, but few of our retailers 
sell it as it is received. 

The cider ordinarily sold in Dublin or 
London public houses, in the summer time, 
is as unlike the good home-brewed cider of 
the south-western districts of England, as 
water is unlike fresh cows' milk. I^re cider 
is a delightful summer drink, and we would 
like to see it manufactured in this country 
to the displacement of other liquors. Cider, 
however, when drank in large quantities will 
intoxieate as well as beer. Heather ale or 
beer was formerly manufactured in Ireland, 
and in our own memory we have known one 
or two attempts made in this country to re¬ 
vive the manufacture. The tops of common 
heath have been used instead of hops in 
drink. The common broom has also been 
used in this island instead of hops; and it is 
related by Rutty in his Natural History of 
this country, that the beer impregnated with 
the broom was very intoxicating. The wild 
crab apple of this country was used formerly 
for the production of cider, and the expressed 
juice was sometimes used in whiskey punch 
instead of lemon juice. The fruit of the 
black thorn or sloe tree was used also for 
the manufacture of cider, as were the leaves 
for the adulteration of tea. Even the 
national plant, the potato, was pressed into 
service by being malted and managed as 
barley, and a liquor like ale manufactured 
from it. 

We could cite several other plants and 
vegetables once utilised for the manufacture 
of beer of different kinds, and also for its 
adulteration, bnt we have possibly stated 
enough for our purpose. The providing for 
the future food of our population in these 
islands is a serious problem, and it will be 
for our statesmen to consider before many 
more years pass by, whether our food re¬ 
sources are to be any longer threatened, and 
whether a limit must not be soon put by 
legislative enactments to the waste of human 
food by the existence of trades that contri¬ 
bute so much to human debasement. 


MICHELANGELO.* 

(Continued fl-om page 95.) 

Michelangelo's flrst visit to Rome may 
fairly be regarded as an epoch in his life. 
He was in his twenty-first year, full of youth¬ 
ful hope and stren^h, and thirsting for dis¬ 
tinction. His delight at what he saw at 
Rome is expressed in a letter to his patron 
Lorenzo, at Florence. He found, he says, 
so many beautiful things, that he had not 
been able to find time to deliver his letters 
of introduction, excepting the letter for the 
cardinal. He had tried to recover his Cupid 
from the dealer, who had abused his confi¬ 
dence, but in vain, and he had purchased 
marble, and was about to work on it at once. 

Few of ns are, I think, unconscious of a 
spell which the very name of Rome exercises 
upon us, a spell deepened into enthusiasm by 
presence in the midst of it. We can the 
better sympathise with the ardent young 
artist, so excited by the works of art around 
him that all his business cares are forgotten. 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to try to 

• Profenor E. M. Barrj's second lecture at Royal Academy, 
Uarcti Ut. 
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realise what he saw; for it was not our Borne 
which Michelangelo entered. The rock of 
the Capitol was bare, and he could not have 
foreseen that group of palaces which he after¬ 
wards placed there, and which are to us one 
of the great features of the city. The narrow 
streets, thronged by day, were closed at night 
by chains. From the Capitol there was no 
sign of modem St. Peter's, nor did there 
exist any of the countless domes, which to 
the modem yisitor, seem to be associated 
with the yery name of Borne. 

The old basilica of St. Peter's was still 
standing, and squalid houses ooyered the 
space now occupied hy the great square, with 
its encircling colonnades, and mshing foun¬ 
tains. 

The Vatican, a small and poor comnience- 
ment of the present hime stmcture, was 
dwarfed b^ the Castle of St. Angelo, then as 
now the citadel of Borne. From his chamber 
at the Vatican, the Soyereign Pontiff could 
pass by a covered passage to his castle,—a 
facility not to be despised when cardinals, 
with their attendants, might be seen gallop¬ 
ing about in complete armour, and corpses 
were daily to be found in the streets, victims 
of the dagger or the poisoned bowl. 

Such was the Borne of Michelangelo, as 
regarded its every-day aspect. Its old-world 
life, however, must have been explored by 
him with absorbing interest. The marvels 
of old Borne were spread out before him, as 
before ourselves, and we can picture the 
intense delight with which each newly-exca¬ 
vated statue from temple, bath, or viUa, 
would be welcomed. Each day would bring 
to light fresh wonders of art, and seem to 
link together the Past and the Present. 

Michelangelo remained at this time only 
about two years in Borne, but before he left 
it he had established a commanding reputa¬ 
tion, although his eonnexion with the 
Cardinal de San Giorgio was soon termi¬ 
nated,—not to the Loss, probably, of his 
fame, or safety. 

Some doubt hangs over the works which 
Michelangelo is supposed to have executed 
at this time, but his statues of Cupid and 
Bacchus are well known. 

The great work, however, which stamped 
him as the first of living sculptors is the 
celebrated Pieta, now in St. Peter's. Other 
works of Michelangelo may better reveal his 
power than this masterpiece, but nothing can 
test his skill for delineating the softer 
emotions. The attitude of the youthful 
mother bending over her son, inconsolable, 
but yet sublime, as his yielding form rests in 
her arms. A fac-simile of the latter is before 
you, and the perfection of the details and the 
grace of the composition combine to mark 
the whole work as one of the triumphs of 
plastic art. As such it was regarded at the 
time, and Michelangelo’s position was at once 
established. His fame soon spread from 
Borne to the city which claimed him for its 
own, and about the year 1500, soon after the 
death of Savonarola, he was induced to return 
to Florence. 

Besuming his labours with characteristic 
vigour, he set to work on a Madonna, and 
some other works of sculpture, including 
fifteen marble statues for Siena, but the work 
which chiefly marks this period of his career 
is the famous ** David.'’ 

A great block of marble, 18 ft. high, was 
l^g in the courtyard of the cathedr^ work¬ 
shops. Originally intended for the colossal 
statue of a saint for the decoration of the 
exterior of the church, it had been only 
partially worked. From some cause the 
sculptor, Simoni di Fiesole, had withdrawn 
from the work, and the idea had in conse¬ 
quence been abandoned. Michelangelo was 
^en appealed to, and he undertook to pro¬ 
duce a colossal statue of David from the 
block as it stood, and without any addition 
being made to it. 

Two years were allowed for the task, and 
he at once began on the marble. He is said 
to have been so eager to commence, that his 
only work of preparation was a Httle wax 
model, and he devoted himself to the statue 
with such absorbing application that he 


trusted no hands but his own, and from the 
first touch, in 1501, to the last, in 1504 (for 
he was a little beyond the stipulated time), 
he did the whole of the work Mmself. 

A difference of opinion ensued as to its 
ultimate position, borne thought it should 
be placed in the Logna, others in a church, 
or m the courtyard of tbe palace. It is in¬ 
teresting to notice the opinion of Giuliano di 
San GaUo, then in the height of his fame as 
an architect. He pronounced in favour of 
the Loggia, because, he said, the marble was 
tender, and would be injured by exposure, as 
has indeed been the case. In this advice he 
was supported by Leonardo da Vinci, but as 
Michelangelo did not approve the suggestion, 
his views naturally prevailed, and the 
** David ” was placed in the square, near to 
the gate of the palace. 

Four days were taken in moving the 
colossus from the sculptor’s studio, and on 
the 18th of May, 1504, it was finally placed 
in position. During its progress, such was 
the jealousy with wmeh Michelangelo seems 
to have been regarded by rivals, that stones, 
we are told, were thrown at it, and a guard 
had to be appointed to defend the statue 
from the attacks nightly made upon it. 

Florence was at this time the centre of the 
arts, for Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Baffaelle, with other artists of lesser emi¬ 
nence, were all contending there in honour¬ 
able rivalry. Michelangelo had always 
deemed himself a sculptor before anything 
else, but he was now induced to enter the 
lists, as a painter, with Leonardo. 

The Florentine Government wishing to 
decorate with paintings the two great side 
walls of the council chamber in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, entrusted the commission for one 
wall to Leonardo, and that for the other wall 
to Michelangelo. Unfortunately for art, 
neither task was fully executed. Michel¬ 
angelo did not proceed beyond the preparation 
of his cartoon; and Leonardo da Vinci, 
though he commenced his painting on the 
wall of the council-hall, never finished it, and 
the part which was executed faded away in 
consequence of some defects in the colours, 
or the ground, such as those which have so 
fatally dealt with his ** Last Supper ” at 
Milan. 

The subject of Michelangelo’s cartoon was 
suggested by the war which had been raging, 
more or less, for centuries, between the 
Florentines and Pisans. The cartoon shows 
a group of Florentine soldiers, bathing in the 
Arno, where they are surprised by a sudden 
attack. It has always been considered a 
most masterly study of the nude, and Benve¬ 
nuto Cellini declared that “ though the divine 
Michelangelo afterwards painted the great 
chapel of Pope Julius, he never again fully 
realised the force of these, his earlier 
studies.” 

The fate of this great work is melancholy, 
for it seems to have been purposely destroyed, 
from unworthy motives of envy, in 1512. 
Vasari attributes this work of Vandalism to 
Bandinelli, a rival, and disciple of Leonardo 
da Vinci, but however this may be, it is 
certain that the cartoon was cut into frag¬ 
ments, and mutilated. Some scattered por¬ 
tions found their way to different places, 
and were afterwards engraved by Marc 
Antonio and Andrea Veneziano. 

There is a copy of the first of these en¬ 
gravings in the ** Illustrations of the Genius 
of Michelangelo Buonarotti,” by the late 
Commendatore Ganina, Professor Cockerell, 
and Mr. Harford; and I think you will find 
it well deserving of attentive study. In it, 
three soldiers are represented just emerged 
from the water. One is climbing the bank, 
another leaning over it to offer a hand to a 
comrade in the water; the third is pointing 
to the enemy, who is seen in the background, 
masking his advance through a group of trees. 
These fijS^es in the original were the size of 
life, and were drawn in black chalk, with 
white lights and brown shadows. 

It is certain that the cartoon was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a new triumph of 
its author, and Vasari attributes to its influ¬ 
ence the tot inspiration of the grand style 


of art to Baffaelle. Sir Charles Eastlake so 
far agrees in this view, as to point out that 
from the time when BaffaeUe studied the 
cartoon of Pisa (as it was called), a closer 
study of anatomy and form is to be seen in 
his works. 

Michelangelo had now shown his power as 
a painter, as well as sculptor, while literary 
studies did not cease to engage his attention. 
The best prose writers of his country, and 
the works of the Tuscan poets, were the 
delight of his hours of relaxation from his 
heavy artistic labours. 

Such were the dail^ habits of Michelangelo 
in Florence in the prune of life, and stren^h; 
when he was summoned to Borne by the 
Pope. Julius n. now wore the tiara, and 
was resolved to distinguish and exalt his 
rule by all possible means. 

We have before met with the architect 
San Gallo in council at Florence. He was 
now in Borne, and being imbued with admi¬ 
ration for the genius of Michelangelo, he 
brought the name of the latter before the 
Pope, who at once caUed him to his presence. 

The Pope, determined above all things to 
give lustre to his rule, was also a real lover 
of art, and wished to assemble round him 
artists and men of letters. He was the 
origtotor of the modem St. Peter’s, the 
paintings in the Sistine Chapel, and the halls 
of the Vatican, and with his name will ever 
be connected those of Bramante, Baffaelle, 
and Michelangelo. To the latter he at once 
accorded his special favour, and entrusted 
him with a design for a mausoleum, to be 
erected in his honour in the old basilica of 
St. Peter’s. 

I shall take another opportunity to call 
your attention to this work, which may be 
said to have embittered the rest of Michel¬ 
angelo’s life. At present all was sunshine, 
and the Pope used to visit the great sculptor 
in his studio, without ceremony, and, as 
Michelangelo Hmself said, with the cordiality 
of a brother. After a time, however, a cold¬ 
ness seems to have arisen, and Michelangelo 
was not the man to tolerate a slight from any 
one, however exalted his station. 

An instance of his manner of dealing with 
such cases had previously occurred in 
Florence, in respect to the picture of the 
Holy Family, which Michelangelo had painted 
for Agnolo Don! for 70 ducats. When Doni 
received the picture, he said the price was 
too much, and forwarded only 40 ducats. 
The artist, on this, sent a messenger to say 
that the picture must be at once returned by 
the bearer, or an increased price of 100 
ducats paid for it. Doni then offered the 
original price of 70 ducats, but was aston¬ 
ished to be told that in consequence of this 
insult he could now only be allowed to retain 
the picture if he instantly paid 140 ducats, 
which he was forced unwillingly to do. We 
may suppose that he did not again attempt 
to bargain ^th an artist so resolved to up¬ 
hold the dignity of his profession, and we 
may further conclude that such a man as 
Michelangelo then was, brought to his trans¬ 
actions with Pope tJulius a spirit as proud 
and lofty as his own. 

An outbreak soon occurred, and Michel¬ 
angelo took grave offence at a refusal of 
audience. It Ims been asserted that Bramante 
was jealous of another’s influence with the 
Pope, and that he had sought to cool the 
ardour of his master on the subject of the 
mausoleum, by suggesting that it was an 
evil omen for a man to build his own tomb. 

The Pope, always impetuous, may have 
also been irritated by what appeared to him 
the slow progress!of the work. However 
this may be, Micheliuigelo saw in the refusal 
of audience a studied insult. He exclaimed 
to the officer who repulsed him, **You may 
tell the Pope that should he wish to see me 
again, he wiU have to seek me elsewhere.” 

Waiting for no reply, he rushed from the 
Vatican, took horse, and by two o’clock on 
the following morning was at Poggibonsi, on 
Florentine territory, and bevond the limits 
of the Papal rule. He had written to the 
Pope before leaving Borne, and Julius had at 
once sent messengers to st<^ his departure, 
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and to bring him to bis presenco, even by 
force if necessary. 

Michelangelo’s movements were, however, 
marked by his characteristic energy, and 
when his pnrsners came with him he was 
•n Florentine ground, lie flatly declined to 
turn back, and went on to Florence, where 
he was received with open arms. Julius, not 
aeoustomed to be foiled, at once sent a brief 
to the Florentine Government demanding 
that they should send the fugitive artist back 
to Rome. 

▲s this was not complied with, other briefs 
followed, and it became evident to the 
Florentine rulers that Michelangelo could 
onlv remain at Florence, at the cost of war 
with the Pope. This was a serious state of 
things for which they were not prepared, and 
Pietro Soderini, who was the n^g spirit at 
Florence, hit on the expedient of sending 
back Michelangelo to the Pope as the ambas¬ 
sador of the Florentine Republic, and thus 
protected from his wrath. 

Michelangelo was at last induced to con¬ 
sent to this arrangement. He had hitherte 
shown a resolution at least equal to that of 
the Pope, and had declared that if his 
countrymen forced him to leave Florence, he 
would transfer his services to the Sultan, 
and would flx himself at Constantinople. 
The new proposal, however, seemed to 
promise an escape from all difficulties, and 
on the 21st of August, 1506, his letter of 
recommendation was made out, and our 
artist found himself invested with ambassa¬ 
dorial dignity. 

Julius was about this time at Bologna, 
which had just been taken by the Papal 
troops. Here he was found by the new 
ambassador, who was soon taken again into 
favour. The Pope, proud of success, re¬ 
quested Michelangelo to execute a statue to 
commemorate his victory. This was to be a 
bronze statue of the Pope, for the Church of 
St. Petronio. Michelangelo at once under¬ 
took the task, for his supposed diplomatic 
duties were evidently nominal, and had 
already served their purpose. 

The character of the Pope peeps out in 
the history of this statue. The sculptor’s 
design gave the right hand raised, in the 
attitude of benediction, and it was suggested 
to place a book in the left hand. The Pope, 
however, objected, and when asked what ne 
wished to nave, said, Sword. |1 was 
never addicted to letters.” Nor was he con¬ 
tented with the position of the right hand, 
until assured that the attitude would do as 
well for one of menace as for blessing. 
** Holy Father,” said the artist, ** it menaces 
the people, in case they should prove rebel¬ 
lious.” The statue was finished, and placed 
in its niche; but, unfortunately for art, it 
was destroyed by popular^ fury some years 
afterwards. 

CTo be oontlnaed.) 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The fifty-second exhibition of this society 
opened last week, and between nine and ten 
hundred pictures are displayed on the walls 
of the gidleries. The objects are numerous 
enough, but pictures of real merit are few. 
The ** Hanging Committee” might be ad¬ 
dressed in the words that the late Mr. 
XieFanu, our native novelist, put into the 
mouth of Shemus O’Brien, in his racy ballad 
of that name, ** If ye want hanging yourselves 
ye must hang.” According to our contem¬ 
porary the Builder, ** The mass of the exhi¬ 
bition unhappily reipinds us of the epigram 
on a dilettante whose social merits are set 
forth with the saving clause— 

** * Bat HeftTtn presenre ni from hit fiddling, 

It Uw> vvjt very middling.* ** 

Indeed there are not a few productions to 
which even this faint praise must be denied. 
Why any one should paint them, and why, 
when painted, they should be hung in a 
public place (unless as a warning) we cannot 
undertake to conjecture.” 

Among the pictures there are some pos¬ 
sessing an Irish interest, some deeply and 
others very slightly. Girardot’s screen scene 


from the “ School for Scandal,” “ Katey’s 
Letter,” by Haynes King, and “ The Home 
Ruler,” by E. C. Barnes. The latter, how¬ 
ever, has nothing political in it, and it onlv 
represents a mischievous little girl rough 
handling or tyrannizing over her doll. Sir 
John Gilbert sends a picture illustrative of 
passages in Don Quixote, and Sir Francis 
Grant a “ Small Study from a Full-length 
Portrait,” being an officer in uniform. The 
few good pictures in the exhibition, among 
whicn are some well-executed water colour 
drawings, are not sufficient to redeem the 
exhibition of the year from the stricture 
passed upon it by our contemporary. Artists 
must live in these times, and ** pot-boilers” 
will be painted and hung to be seen and be 
sold, for is this not an age of art and artifice ? 


DESIGN FOR PROPOSED GLEBE 
HOUSE, RATHMINES. 

We illustrate in this number the design sub¬ 
mitted in competition for proposed glebe- 
house, Rathmines, by Mr. A. W. Robinson. 

The amount to be expended was not to 
exceed .£1,200, including architect’s fees, and 
the estimate to include boundary walls, 
entrance, and drainage. 

The accommodation required was—1st, a 
parlour and drawingroom, connected by 
folding or sliding doors, and a study ; 2nd, 
four bedrooms and a bathroom; 3rd, break¬ 
fast parlour, kitchen, scullery, servants’ 
room, with the necessary adjuncts of w.c.’s, 
coal vault, and ashpit. This plan was de¬ 
signed to have upper stories executed in red 
brick, with moulded and blue bricks intro¬ 
duced, and cut-stone heads, corbels, strings, 
Ac. Lower storey to be carried out in 
chiselled granite work. 

Acting on the advice of the council of the 
Royal Institute of Architects, the Select 
Vestry submitted the designs te Mr. J. 
Rawson Carroll, for adjudication, who de¬ 
cided in favour of the plan sent in by Mr. 
Thomas Drew. This design was one of four 
specially considered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Hydraulic Tablee, Co-efficients, and Formulct 
for Finding the Discharge of Water from 
Orifices, Notches, Weirs, Pipes, and Rivers, 
By John Neville, Civil Engineer, M.R.LA., 
County Surveyor of Louth, and of the 
County of the Town of Drogheda, Fellow 
of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland. 
London: Lockwood and Co.*, Stationers’ 
Hall-court. 1875. 

In a more convenient size, and considerably 
improved, with additions consisting of new 
formuhe for the discharge from tidal or 
flood sluices and syphons, and with general 
information on rai^all, catchment basins, 
drainage, sewerage, water supply for towns, 
and mill-power, Messrs. Lockwood and Co. 
have issued Mr. Neville’s work. For both 
the student and practising engineer the 
present edition w^ be found handy and 
serviceable. It contains, indeed, a vast 
number of different hydraulic formulas, and 
very extensive and correct tables for finding 
the mean velocity of discharge from various 
shaped orifices, with experimental results; 
co-efficients, effects of Motion, and most 
matters appertaining to water supply and 
drainage, and the application of the science 
of hydraulics as a whole to the varied pur¬ 
poses and ends of civil engineering. The 
fast three sections of the work, treating of 
rainfall, catchment basins, discharge from 
sewers, water supply of towns, sewerage esti¬ 
mates or cost, and water-power, as variously 
applied, will be found interesting and valu- 
ame to many even outside the profession. 

It would not be amiss for intelligent mem¬ 
bers of many of our present urban and rural 


sanitary boards to provide themselves with a 
volume like Mr. Neville’s for reference. It 
would inform them of many particulars of 
which they are woefully deficient, and pre¬ 
vent them betimes, perhaps, of talking glibly 
of matters of which the majority of them 
understand but little. Engineers can do 
many thinm if they are voted the supplies, 
but the schoolmaster is still abroad from 
many of our public bodies in this country, 
and it would need something more than the 
strongest hydraulic pressure to lift them up 
to that position they should occupy as intelli¬ 
gent local parliaments, established for the 
promotion of towns improvement and the 
conservation of the public health. In a 
notice in our last issue of Professor Downing’s 
excellent work, we took occasion to give a 
brief review of the progress of hydraulio 
engineering, and, in allusion to this country, 
we instanced a paper by Dr. Mathew Young, 
in the early Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. At the time of our writing we 
did not remember of any mention being made 
of this paper in the works of any of our 
modem engineers. We considered it worthy 
of notice, and we said so. We are glad, how¬ 
ever, to find that Mr. Neville takes cogni¬ 
sance of the paper, as well as the earlier ex¬ 
periments in the last century by Dr. Bryan 
Robinson \vide Helsham’s Lectures, Dublin, 
1739]. Of the former author’s mode of de¬ 
monstration as to the velocity of spouting 
fluids, Mr. Neville writes—“ Dr. Matthew 
Young determines the value of the co* efficient 
for an orifice 2-lOths inch in diameter, with a 
mean head of 14 inches, to be *623. The 
manner in which this value is determined is 
very elegant— viz,, by comparing the ob¬ 
served with the theoretical time of the water 
in the vessel sinking from 16 inches to 12 
inches.” 

We are pleased to soe one member of the 
Royal Irish Academy at the present hour 
thus noticing a paper written by another as 
far back as 1788, and at a time when so little 
was known in this country of practical 
hydraulics, and when the profession of 
civil engineer and architect were one 
and undivided. It is interesting and 
instructive to compare the different tables 
of co-efficients given by Mr. Neville from 
those of earlier writers, abroad and at 
home, including the experiments of Rob¬ 
inson, Young, Michelotti, Bossuet, Brindley, 
and Smeaton; Du Buat, Poncelet, and 
Lesbros; Rennie, Blackwell, and Simp¬ 
son, and others. The tables from I. to XIV. 
given by Mr. Neville, are all new, with the 
exception of the first, containing the well- 
known co-efficients of Poncelet and Lebros. 
Yet these are newly arranged, the heads re¬ 
duced to English inches, and the co-efficients 
for heads measured over and back from the 
orifice, placed side by side for more ready 
comparison. 

The tables of velocities and discharges 
over weirs and notches are calculated for a 
large number of co-efficients to meet different 
circumstances of approach and overfall, and 
for various heads from i of an inch up to 6 
feet. We agree with the author in his pre¬ 
sent introduction to the third edition of his 
work, that the statistics of rainfall and of 
catchment basins have not received the full 
attention which the subject demands, and 
that the distribution of rain guages, with re¬ 
ference to elevation, contour, temperature, 
and isothermal lines has been sufficiently at¬ 
tended to. 

The storage and supply of water for 
the wants of the future is a matter that 
must command attention, for, in view of the 
increase of population and the maintenance 
of the pnbHc health, it cannot be ignored 
save at a terrible cost. Bearing upon this 
matter, Mr. Neville observes in his intro¬ 
duction—“ The connection of the rainfall 
with the discharge generally for the whole 
catchment, for the tributary catchment, and 
their sub-catchments, at the sea, in the 
middle districts, and at the sources, notin ^ 
the geology, must be observed for several 
years before the questions of supply, dis- 
ci^ge, absorption, and evaporation in any 
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climate can be answered. The maximum 
and minimnm discharges in each year and 
series of years must be observed, as well as 
the average mean discharges, and the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum of these also, before the 
physical connection of climate and catchment 
can b^ correctly ascertained, and the engi¬ 
neer furnished with reliable data. Heretofore 
observations, even when of the best, have 
been partial or limited, and a wide field is 
here yet open to competent physicists in con¬ 
nection with our drainage works. Mr. Svmonb 
is now, however, reducing the rainfall in 
Great Britain and Ireland to a scientific 
form.” 

Perhaps it is a sign of the times to add 
that on the first of this month the Timei 
newspaper appeared with a chart of the 
weather, and that this useful feature appears 
daily in that journal. If we could make rain 
come when we liked it might, after all, be a 
dangerous privilege to be enabled to exercise. 
When meteorology, however, is established 
on a firm basis and reduced to an exact 
science, we will know something more about 
rainfall, and perhaps be better prepared 
to utilize it for the common weal. The 
fields of both the civil engineer and 
architect are becoming enlarged, and as 
knowledge increases so does power, and 
a number of new wants. Though it is 
the province of the civil engineer and ar¬ 
chitect to apply hydraulics as a science and 
a power, it is the duty of all men to be ac¬ 
quainted more or less with its application or 
usefulness, for it has a very close relation¬ 
ship with our common wants and requisites. 

We may find time on an early occasion to 
return again to the volumes of Mr. Downing 
and Mr. Neville for purposes connected with 
the public benefit and national welfare. 


ALEXANDER THOMSON, 
ARCHITECT. 

This well-known Glasgow architect died on 
the 22nd ult. He was distinguished with the 
appellation of ** Greek Thomson,” as all his 
works were of the Classic school. We had a 
slight acquaintance with the deceased gen¬ 
tleman, and during a visit to Glasgow three 
or four years since we had a conversation 
with him on literary and architecttiral mat¬ 
ters connected with the profession. He was 
at the time engaged upon the work, if we 
remember aright, of the Queen’s Park U. P. 
Church, and while at his office he kindly 
showed us the drawings he made for that im¬ 
portant and well-executed edifice, and made 
an appointment with us to meet us at the 
site to go over the building then in course of 
erection. Mr. Thomson was a native of 
Balfron, Stirlingshire, and settled as a boy in 
Glasgow as far back as 1824. He was for 
some years in partnership with his brother- 
in-law, Mr. John Baird, but subsequently he 
joined his brother, Mr. George Thomson, 
under the firm of A. and G. Thomson, with 
whom was afterwards associated Mr. Turn- 
bull. Among the late ILr. Thomson’s chief 
works of an ecclesiastical kind are the U. P. 
Church, Caledonia-road, the U. P. Church, 
St. Yincent-street, and the U. P. Church, 
Queen’s Park, already alluded to. He de¬ 
signed several public edifices and domestic 
buildings in Glasgow and its suburbs, among 
which are the Egyptian Hall, Union-street, a 
row of buildings in Gordon-street, two large 
buildings in Sauchiehall-street, a building 
adjoining the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
several others of lesser note. Mr. Thomson 
was for two years the President of the Glas¬ 
gow Institute of Architects, a position at 
present filled by Mr. Baird, his brother-in- 
law. 

A couple of years since Mr. Thomson de¬ 
livered a course of able lectures in Glasgow, 
which evidenced extensive knowledge of 
the subject of architecture and kindred arts. 
The deceased gentleman’s loss must be felt 
not only in Glasgow, but by members of the 
profession in London and elsewhere. He 
was always willing to contribute information 


when asked, and occasionally contributed 
papers to our professional contemporaries in 
London. Mr. Thomson had been in failing 
health during the winter through an attack 
of bronchitis, but, notwithstanding, he con¬ 
tinued to work up to a few days of his death. 
At the time of tl:M sad event he had nearly 
reached his fifty-eighth year, and, more sad 
still, he leaves a widow and seven children to 
lament his loss. From our knowledge of the 
deceased gentleman, and an intercourse with 
others better acquainted with him in Glas¬ 
gow, we believe that he was a frank, out¬ 
spoken, and thoroughlv honest man, an able 
architect, and one well deserving of all the 
respect that has or may be shown to his 
memory by his counti^en or professional 
bretluren elsewhere in these islands. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXXIH. 

LOCAL POLITICS. 

Many men of many schemes, 

Delving in the land of dreams; 

Many castles in the air, 

Many spiders weaving there; 

Many members wide awake. 

Some that brew and more that bake; 

Many croehets, many tricks— 

Such are Local Politics. 

Many doctors, many quacks. 

Many lawyers climbing backs. 

Many agents of a mind. 

Trying hard to raise the wind; 

Many clerks with pens in ears, 

Quite enough of engineers. 

Trouble, trouble, rubble, sticka— 

These are Local Politics. 

Many resolutions grand, 

Many works long years in hand, 

Many reasons why they’re not 
Gone, like others, off to pot; 

Many wants o’er which to mean, 

Waiting for the promised loan; 

Many cuflb and many kicks— 

These are Local Politics. 

Many men unit to think. 

Full of clatter and of drink; 

Many folks too wise by half, 

Some who bully, more who chaff; 

Few indeed, if any, fit 
At a council’s board to sit 
Ah! the city 'b in a fix 
With such Local PoUtics. 

Civis. 

THE LATE SIR JOHN GRAY, M.P. 

Although not connected with the architec¬ 
tural or engineering professions, yet &om 
his public capacity and long connection with 
the Corporate interests of this city, a brief 
notice of our deceased fellow-citizen will not 
be out of place in these pages. It is difficult 
to say anything of the career of the late Sir 
John Gray, without entering on political 
ground, and the nature of our publication 
almost debars us from touching upon what 
is strictly politics. 

The deceased gentleman was bom, we 
believe, in the County of Mayo, in the year 
1815, and was intended for the medical pro¬ 
fession. About 1841-2 he became connected 
with the Freeman's Journal^ took part in all 
O’Connell’s agitations, became a fellow- 
prisoner with O’Connell, and, after his death, 
though he did not wholly fiing himself into 
the ** Young Ireland” movement, yet he ex¬ 
hibited strong leanings towards it in 1848. 
When Thomas Davis was living, and when 
the Young Ireland school was merely a 
literary school, the then Dr. Gray associated 
much with the young men of that party, and 
his name was booked for a volume in 
“ Duffy’s Library of Ireland,” which, how¬ 
ever, he never wrote, a variety of circum¬ 
stances intervening. The secession between 
O’Connell and the Young Ireland party took 
place in 1846. Dr. Gray sided with O'Connell. 
We must, however, forbear to enter further 
into the politics of those days. 

As a member of the Corporation of Dublin 
for many years, the deceased gentleman is 
better known, and for the active part he i 
took in connection with the Waterworks of * 
this city. He was a strong advocate of the | 


Yartry scheme, and showed considerable 
tact and perseverance as Chairman of the 
Waterworks Committee. For these and 
other services he received the honour of 
Knighthood from Lord Carlisle when Viceroy 
here. It is needless to say, perhaps, that on 
some public grounds we differed with the 
deceased gentieman, but our difference of 
opinion w& not prevent us from saying that 
he rendered this city an essential service in 
connection with its water supply, although 
the scheme turned out a costly one. Good 
water, however, is an article worth paying 
for, and, as sanitarians, we would rather pay 
dear for it than one life should be in danger 
through a polluted supply. 

Sir John Gray was much interested in the 
Main Drainage scheme of this city, and it is 
to be regretted that his life was not spared 
until the vexed question was solved, and, at 
least, some satisfactory progress made with 
the work. It is as a member of the Corpo¬ 
ration of Dublin, and as an advocate of sani¬ 
tary questions, that the late Sir John Gray 
comes within the scope of this journal, and 
as a fellow citizen so engaged we prefer to 
speak of him. He sat in Parliament as a 
representative of Kilkenny since 1865; and 
as a journalist and as a member of Parlia¬ 
ment he of course took a leading part in all 
the political questions bearing upon this 
country, particularly the Church and Land 
Acts. 

The late Sir John Gray may be said to have 
commenced his political and journalistic life 
in this city with the advent of the ** Reformed 
Corporation.” He had witnessed many 
changes in this city during the last thirty- 
four years, and he could be credited with a 
ripe experience of the men and manners and 
ways of his time. The Corporation of Dublin 
will doubtless pay a tribute to his memory ; 
and it is meet they should, for his loss must 
be felt by that body. 

The remains of the deceased gentleman 
were conveyed this day from Charleville 
House, and laid in Glasnevin Cemetery, in the 
“O’Connell Circle.” The programme pub¬ 
lished by the City Marshal was carried out 
in its entirety, and the numbers that joined 
in the melancholy procession well testified to 
the estimation in which Sir John Gray was 
held by all parties. 

THE MAIN DRAINAGE QUESTION. 

We have no hesitation in advising the rate¬ 
payers as a body to support the efforts of 
the Citizens’ Committee in protecting the 
vital interests of this city, which are more or 
less involved in the Main Drainage question. 
We are advocates for a Main Drainage 
Board being formed, and empowered by Act 
of Parliament, apart from the Corporation of 
Dublin, to carry out the work required. We 
are certain it would be better and more 
economically performed by such a body than 
by any other method that can at present be 
devised. The Corporation, as at present 
constituted, is utterly unfit to be entrusted 
with the works, seeing how shamefully and 
recklessly they have squandered time and 
money over the matter. If the powers of 
our Municipal Body were used as they 
should, and in the interest of the city, we 
would be one of the last to object to their 
prosecuting the^ork of Main Drainage ; but 
the powers and privileges of the Town 
Council of Dublin have not been utilised for 
the welfare and good government of the city, 
but for the benefit of individuals; and the 
very name of municipal role in Dublin stinks 
in the nostrils of the people. This is a humi¬ 
liating confession, yet it is a stubborn truth, 
and it must be uttered. A grave duty de¬ 
volves upon the ratepayers, and they will 
deserve to suffer if tney do not unite as a 
body and support the Citizens’ Committee 
on the serious and important Main Drainage 
question. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE 
FUTURE. 

Since our last issue a deputation of the 
Social Science Congress waited upon Mr. 
Sclater-Booth with the object of urging upon 
the Government the desirability of appoint¬ 
ing a commission to inquire into the question 
of the storage of water in the United 
Kingdom. Amongst the representatives of 
the association were—Dr. J. S. Phen6, Dr. 

C. Fox, Mr. G. Godwin, Mr. H. Sandwith, 
Mr. Angel, C.E.; Mr. D. Gatton, Mr. D. J. 
Fortescue, Mr. Leatham, Dr. Farr, Mr. Bailey 
Denton, and Sir Earldl^-Wilmot.^ 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., briefly introduc^ 
the deputation, observing that the object in 
view was one growing in importance daily 
both to town and country. Water fit for 
drinking purposes was becoming more and 
more difficult to procure, on account of the 
extent of its contamination. The memorial 
which the deputation presented contained 
the following passage:—“ That at the present 
moment certain communities exist which 
possess the advantage of having a large 
supply of water, while there are other com¬ 
munities which are obliged to undergo the 
inoonvenience and hardship of a small 
supply; and there are numberless villages, 
also, where no public water supply exists, 
and where the inhabitants, m time of 
drought, are obliged to use polluted water 
for domestic purposes, much to their detri¬ 
ment. That for sanitary and other purposes 
in many towns and villages an increased 
supply of pure water is urgently necessary 
for the preservation of health and prevention 
of disease ; and that to the want of a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of good water, together with 
the increased pollution of existing sources of 
supply, are due many of the ailments and no 
small proportion of the present mortality of 
the people. That the object of the commis¬ 
sion should be to ascertain the extent and 
character of districts suffering from an 
absence of supply or an insufficient quantity 
of water; to investigate the capability of 
raising water from subterranean sources, or 
of collecting rain-water on the surface before 
it is absorbed ; the capability of storing 
water in rivers, and to maintain a more equd 
flow; the supply of water to villages and 
small towns where no public supply nor 
sufficient private supply exists; the encroach¬ 
ment of one watershed upon another; the 
mode of constructing reservoirs and tanks, 
and the purification of water generally.** ^ 

Dr. Michael said among the mining districts 
there was a complete famine of water, and 
where it was obtainable they paid as much 
as twopence a gallon—not, however, without 
having to wait hours before they were served. 
In two districts of Wales, with populations 
of 40,000 to 50,000 persons, the supply was 
obtained in this way. A thoroughly exhaus¬ 
tive inquiry was absolutely needed, in order 
to put local and sanitary authorities in a 
position of ascertaiffing the best souroes for 
obtaining water and preventing the pollution 
of rivers. Mr. Bailey Denton observed that 
he knew of cases where the inhabitants of 
places had used water twice over, owing to 
the scarcity of supply. Dr. Farr, Dr. Guy, 
and Dr. Sandwith followed, shewing the im¬ 
portance of a copious supply of pure water, 
and the danger attending the use of water as 
at present supplied in different directions; 
the latter speaker remarking that in a tank 
in a club in Pall-mall even human pollution 
had been found. It was not to be wondered 
at when it was considered that the greater 
part of the London water companies drew 
their supplies from a point in the Thames 
above wnich 900,000 persons lived, and threw 
their refuse into the river. Polluted tank 
water was killing people by hundreds. The 
eistems were seldom cleaned, and got terribly 
eontaminated from all kinds of dirt. 

In the course of his reply to the deputa¬ 
tion, Mr. Sclater-Booth said he had had 
great pleasure in receiving the deputation, 
because, as they need hardly doubt, all per¬ 
sons in the Local Government office were 
greatly impressed with the importance of the 


subject that they had brought under his 
special notice. They had done their best in 
the legislation of this year to provide some 
remedy for evils which, as they had justly 
said, were felt by all classes of the com¬ 
munity in the country in a greater or less 
degree, and he wotdd not fail to bring under 
the consideration of the Government their 
desire that an inquiry should take place into 
the question, although, as he had indicated 
just before, he thought it rather difficult to 
decide to what branch of the subject a Ro^al 
Commission could best direct its attention 
within a limited time. During the last ses¬ 
sion the inoonvenience of a emort supply of 
water had been felt in many districts in the 
country, and the Local Government Board 
issued orders directing the local authorities 
to use water carts when no more satisfactory 
course could be taken, and excellent results 
had followed from this temporary and 
occasional assistance. The question of water 
supply had, he thought, been mixed up a 
little with two subjects that were not so di¬ 
rectly connected with it as might at first 
sight appear. The question of interfering 
with the action of the water companies wo^a 
add very greatly to the extent of an inquiry 
such as that indicated; for though there was 
no doubt much to be said against such com¬ 
panies providing one of the necessities of 
life, those places where water companies 
were in existence were in many cases better 
off than those places where there were no 
such means of obtaining a supply. With 
regard to the water supply of the metropolis, 
reminded the deputation that it had re¬ 
ceived a careful inquiry at the hands of a 
Royal Commission some years ago, and it 
had reported that the Thames and Lea 
Valleys gave a very good supply to the 
metropolis, and that it would be sufficient 
for some years to come to meet the needs of 
the inhabitants. In conclusion, he could 
only say that he appreciated the importance 
of the subject, and would bring their views 
under the attention of the Government. 

Dr. Playfair said the Social Science Asso¬ 
ciation would be happy to draw up a pricis 
of the branches of the subject they wished 
the inquiry to be extended to. 

Whatever the commission might have re¬ 
ported some years ago as to the waters of 
the Thames and Lea, the fact as regards the 
former river is, as Dr. Sandwith had stated, 
that a large supply is drawn from the river 
at a point above which several thousand 
persons lived. In respect .to the river Lea, 
we can state ourselves, with a knowledge 
gained by personal examination, that a large 
amount of pollution, in the shape of sewage 
matter, passes into the river Lea at different 
points idong its course. If we remember 
aright, this pollution was pointed out in our 
contemporary the Builder some time since, 
but it still continues. In this country, which 
is not studded with such a large number of 
manufactories as England, the same grave 
necessity may not exist at the present mo¬ 
ment in paying a prompt attention to the 
sources of our water supply. Nevertheless, 
the sooner attention is paid to the matter 
the bettor. There are several of our rivers 
and their tributaries polluted with the waste 
refuse of manufactures of different kinds, 
and the time is opportune for enacting a law 
more strictly bearing upon the pollution of 
our rivers than is now in force through the 
medium of any of our sanitary acts. The 
subject of the pollution of rivers in England 
is a difficult one, that country for years being 
a great manufarturing one, and almost every 
county having a number of various kinds of 
manufactories, the foul refuse of which, in 
liquid and solid, has been for long years per¬ 
mitted to pass into the rivers from which 
different towns and cities obtain their supply 
for drinking and other domestic purposes. 

Science and law, which have already pro¬ 
vided for and partly put a stop to the smoke 
nuisance, can surely do the same thing in 
respect to (sewage and other nuisances, by 
ma^g them be utilised and rendered harm¬ 
less by chemical means. The sanitary condi¬ 
tion of the three kingdoms will never be in a 


satisfactm:^ or really improving state until 
the pollution of rivers is stopped at every 
point, and the surface of the three countries 
mapped out into drainage areas, and defined 
sources of water supply. 


AIR AND VENTILATION.* 

(Condadedfrom ptffe 97.) 

Now, the next part of the subject, the 
ventilation of a nouse by means of the 
passage of air through the walls, can be 
shown in an exaggerated form by the pas¬ 
sage of hydrogen through a porous matmaL 
This is not to be considered by any means 
what takes place in a house, that is to say, 
we have not the passage of hydrogen, but we 
have a passage oi cold air through the walls 
of a room into the house, and this experi¬ 
ment is made with hydrogen simply, because 
it is more easily shown to yon th^ by any 
other means. Here is a porous vessel which 
may be taken roughly to represent the wall 
of a house, and if 1 bring this jar of hydrogen 
gas over the porous vessel, you will notice 
toe passage of the gas through the porous 
vessel causes a pressure into this vessel, 
which ejects a stream of liquid. It has been 
proved, by experiment, by Pettenkofer, of 
Munich, tw the passage of air through the 
wall of a house is very considerable. He ex¬ 
amined the walls of an ordinary room in his 
own house, and found the toange of air 
through the brick walls in a room, the cubio 
contents of which were 2,650 ft., when the 
difference between outside and inside 
amounted to 84^ F., amounted to this:— 


Coble feet 
S.6fi0 

With ft fire. 3,8:20 

All crevices stopped.1,060 

with a difference of 7* Ffth. .. 780 

Window open 8 ft. sqnftre .. .. 1,060 


This illustrates what takes place in winter, 
when one’s repugnance to cold air causes 
one to shut the door and windows and have 
a roaring fire. The air which cannot get in 
by crevices or by doors makes its way 
tJ^ough the walls, that is to say, the doors 
and windows being shut, a certain increased 
amount of air passes through the wall into 
the room. What is the advantage of this ? 
It is this, that we are supplied then with 
fresh air hee from draft. Ventilation is not 
supplying fresh air, but supplying it free 
from draft, and this natural source of venti¬ 
lation gives us really true ventilation. The 
amount of carbonic acid in the air may be 
taken on an average as about 4 parts in 
10,000, and in order to keep the air fresh we 
should not allow the pollution of the air to 
extend to a greater quantity than 2 parts in 
10,000 over this. Therefore the extreme of 
carbonic acid in the air is 6 parts in 10,000. 
When the amount is more than this, the air 
begins to be close, that is to say, we begin 
to feel by the nose that there is a certain 
pollution in the air which you cannot exactly 
account for. Six volumes in 10,000 is the 
amount of carbonic acid which is allowable, 
and all above this must be considered un¬ 
wholesome vitiation of the atmosphere. 
Then in close places, that is to say, in places 
which contain more than 6 volumes in 10,000, 
of which there are many—workshops, offices, 
public buildings, theatres, all contain, gene- 
ndly speaking, much more than tbis—we 
have an atmosphere which can be known as 
unwholesome simply by the nose. The nose 
tells us there is something in the air which 
ought not to be there. What is the reason 
of this ? It is not carbonic acid, because we 
cannot detect carbonic acid by the nose. It 
is a certain amount of organic matter thrown 
off from the lungs, and generally speaking 
from the body in some form or other, and 
this organic matter rises in proportion 
directly with the carbonic acid. Therefore, 
if we measure the amount of carbonic add 
in the air we measure the amount of pollu¬ 
tion by organic matter, and by determining 
the carbonic acid in the air, wnich we can do 
very accurately by chemical analysis, we also 

• By Mr. W. N. HarUej, F.C.S, BwdatmMaDS of Society 
of Ar^ Febmiry 19tli. 
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datermine the amount of organic matter 
which vitiates the air. We do not know the 
organic matter, but we know there is more 
than there shoidd be. In bnildinm in which 
the natural ventilation is not aUowed free 
plaj, and ic which no extensive mechanical 
appliances are used to contribute fresh air, 
this vitiation of the atmosphere goes on to 
a very great extent. For a few examples of 
this we have the analyses made by Dr. Angus 
Smith, and we find bv this table that in 
workshops he has found the air so bad that 
it rose as high as 80 parts in 10 , 000 ; that is 
to say, the carbonic acid was very nearly 
ten times as much as it should have been. 
In theatres he found it rose to 82 volumes in 
10,000 of air, in mines 78*5, an enormous 
quantity, and the largest amount he ever 
£)und was 250 in 10 , 000 . Here is a table 
giving an analyses of air in different places, 
made by Dr. Anms Smith. In a Chancery 
Court, seven ft. from the ground, with the 
doors closed, he found the proportion was 
19*35 carbonic acid to 10 , 000 ; in the same 
court, three ft. from the fioor, 20*8 ; in the 
same building with the doors open, that is to 
say, when the fresh air had entered, it was 
6*07 and 4*5. Then in the Strand Theatre, 
in the gallery it was 10 * 1 , in the boxes 11 * 1 ; 
in the Surrey Theatre at 12 p.m., 21*8; in 
the Ol 3 rmpio, 8^17; in the Ol 3 rmpio in the 
boxes 10*14; in the Haymarket 7*5, and 
so on. In hospitals, where great care is 
taken to have large free space in the 
room for each patient, and a supply of 
fresh air regularly admitted, the amount 
does not rise above that of the outside air. 
In the Queen’s Ward of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital no more than in the outside air; in 
the Edward’s Ward of the same hospital it 
was 5*2. These tables show the large vitia¬ 
tion of air taken in crowded buildings, and 
in the case of the law courts it was almost 
as bad as any. There was another case, in 
the Queen’s Bench, in which the air is des¬ 
cribed by Dr. Angus Smith as the foulest 
air that he ever found above ground. It 
seems that law courts were always famous 
for being fiUed with foul air. In 1796, 
Brahmah, the inventor of the patent locks, 
who was giving evidence in a Chancery suit 
connected with one of James Watt’s patents, 
complained that he could not give his evi¬ 
dence because he was ** much incapacitated 
by those alkalescent and morbific exhalations 
ever consequent on large and close assem¬ 
blies,” no doubt the carbonic acid and the 
org^anio matter; and he complained that the 
judge’s attention had ** become flaccid | 
through fatigue.” This is really because of 
the small amount of air which is aUowed to 
each person in the building—that is to say, 
the small cubic space which is available for 
each person’s use—and, furthermore, that 
the amount of wall space is very small com¬ 
pared with the production of carbonic acid 
m the interior of the building. In summer, 
when the difference between the temperature 
of the inside and outside of a building is 
small, it is quite possible in a crowded room 
like a ball-room for the air to be more vitia¬ 
ted than in winter. Therefore, in theatres 
in summer we may look for a greater vitia¬ 
tion of the atmosphere than in winter, when 
the difference between outside and inside 
temperature is much greater. Acting upon 
this, last year I made some experiments at 
the two Italian Operas, Govent-garden and 
Drury-lane, and from several experiments 
made in each case, I found the following 
numbers:—April 28th, Covent-garden amphi¬ 
theatre, amount, 22*5 in 10,000 of air, near 
what is called a ventilator, although the air 
which was admitted was not pure, it was 
17*6, and near an open door it was 14*8. 
The people in the building were listless and 
gaping, and evidently wanting in attention 
somewhat, and did not seem to be lively and 
animated, and they exclaimed how delightful 
was the fresh air eoming in from an open 
door, yet this fresh air contained 4*8 volumes 
of carbonic acid in 10,000. In Drury-lane 
the average of three analyses was 25*9. You 
must not think that because these were 
taken in the upper part of the house that 


down below there was any great difference. 
In a private box, for instance, the space is 
so enclosed that the air very often uiere is 
worse than in the gallery, especially at the 
back of the box. In the stalls of Covent 
Garden, between the acts, when the curtain 
is down, the air is then very hot and very 
impure. I have not made an analysis of 
that, but one can feel it when the curtain is 
down; the supply of fresh air is practically 
cut off, because the supply of fresh air comes 
from behind the scenes, aU other entrances 
being carefully closed by swing doors, and 
there being a neat want of openings to 
supply fresh air from the outside. There is 
no doubt the large amount of gas burnt in a 
theatre, if ventilation had free play, would 
considerably facilitate the entrance of pure 
air. We have heard great complaints about 
public offices, more especially the British 
Museum; and last summer I made some ex¬ 
periments on the air of an office of which 
great complaints had been made, namely in 
the money-order office in Aldersgate-street. 
In one room where there were a large 
number of clerks, a tolerably high room, 
with large windows, the proportion was 22*2 
and something over, in fact it reached up to 
25, this being the average of two or three 
analyses. This is as bad as a theatre. In 
the same office, on another occasion, without j 
the gas lighted, it was 17*6. In the same 
office, with the windows open, there were 4*2 
volumes, that is to say it was practically the 
outside air. This gives you a tolerable 
notion of the amount of carbonic acid, and 
consequently the amount of pollution in the 
air in various buildings. 

Now, with regard to the amount of fresh 
air which is necessary for each person. This 
is far more considerable than you would 
imagine. The amount of carbonic acid given 
off by an average size man in an hour, from 
the lungs and skin, is about 7-lOths of a 
cubic foot, and if we tfdce it as 6 -lOths we 
shall be below the quantity. A good oil 
lamp, or a couple of good candles, will also 
give 6 -lOths of a cubic foot. Therefore a 
man in a room with a lamp or two candles, 
gives Ifth of a cubic foot in an hour. Now 
I have told you before that the amount of 
allowable pollution in the air was 6 volumes 
in 10 , 000 ; beyond that the atmosphere 
becomes unwholesome. Therefore, in order 
to keep the air fresh with two men in a room, 
or one with a lamp or two lighted candles, 
would have to require this amount of carbonic 
acid produced with 5,000 volumes of air. He 
would therefore require 6,000 cubic feet of 
fresb air, and one man therefore, in occupying 
a bedroom for instance, would require 8,000 
cubic feet for his own use. This is pure cal¬ 
culation. What does the experiment show ? 
In some experiments made m Paris to de¬ 
termine the amount of fresh air which should 
be supplied to hospitals it was found, by 
pure experiment, not by calculation at all, 
that this should be from 3,120 to 2,470 cubic 


feet in an hour. 

Cable Feet 

HoepIUls .. .. .. 3,ri0 

„ for wonnded . 3,530 

tor epidemics . 5.800 

Workshops. 3,120 

„ for nnheelthy trades .. .. 8,530 

Barracks, diiy . l.Oflo 

nWit .12,410 ..1,765 

Large rooms for lonsr meetiDfs .. .. 2,li0 

„ „ short „ .. .. 1,000 

Schools for children . 424 .. 580 

„ for adults. 8H0 .. 1,000 


Now, in order to get this 8,000 cubic feet 
of air in an hour to an audience in any public 
building, it is absolutely necessary, as far as 
I know at present, to resort to some special 
means of supplying fresh air, and a very good 
instance of this is afforded at the Royal In¬ 
stitution. Very great care was taken there, 
four or five years ago, by arranging with 
upright cylinders going to the roof from 
under the gallery, in which gas-jets were 
burnt, and passages connected with windows 
which entered underneath the seats and 
above the heads of the audience underneath 
the gallery, to admit fresh air; but, never¬ 
theless, on a night when there is a large 
audience at the Royal Institution the air 
is undoubtedly bad. It is not so much, per¬ 


haps, the contamination by the breath as by 
the gas and heat—it feels extremely hot. To 
estimate whether the place is close or the air 
is polluted by breath, it is necessary to enter 
from the outside directly. That I have not 
done. I have gone in at the commencement 
when the audience was arriving, and re¬ 
mained there to the end. Still, there is no 
doubt people complain continually about the 
air in the upper part of the building being 
extremely bad. There is no doubt that the 
Royal Institution, from the very fact that 
such care was taken in* the ventilation, is far 
better than other buildings of the same kind, 
but it shows that, in order to supply fresh 
air to a building crowded in that way, some 
mechanical means must be resorted to. Such 
mechanical means are, so far as I know, a 
rotating fan, which drives air forward through 
pipes and distributes it to the building, and 
such a rotating fan is applied in America to 
the ventilation of hospitals on a large scale. 
In summer, when the air is hot, it is passed 
through ice to cool it; and when in winter it 
is cold, it is passed over hot-water pipes to 
warm it; and so a regular supply of fresh air 
is driven into the building, and allowed to 
find its way out where it can. In the Stamp- 
office at Somerset-house, which is below the 
level of the ground, this means is resorted 
to, ^d I imagine, in consequence of their 
having such a contrivance, that the air was 
in such a place wholesome. In this country 
it is not advisable to change the air of a room 
more than 4 to 6 times in the course of an 
hour. It is therefore necessary, generally 
speaking, to have a sufficient supply of fresh 
air to begin with, in order to prevent the air 
being changed too rapidly, and it has been 
calculated, as stated by Dr. Parkes in his 
book on “ Practical Hygiene,” that from 750 
to 1,000 cubic feet per head per hour is neces¬ 
sary. In a crowded building where mechanical 
ventilation could be resorted to, the air could 
be so warmed as to produce no feeling of 
draught. I may as well mention what this 
feeling of draught is, and whvit is that diffu¬ 
sion through the walls is unfelt. When the 
air travels at a lower rate than nineteen 
inches per second, generally speaking, that 
is to say. if it is not very cold, it is ivnfelt. 
There are around us continued currents of 
air pouring upwards by the heat of the body, 
causing the air surrounding us to become 
warm and rise up with fresh air coming 
against us; still &ese currents we are un¬ 
conscious of. It is only by an extremely 
delicate instrument placed under your top¬ 
coat that these currents can be detected. 
Then on a day when not a leaf is stirring, not 
a ripple on the water, there are constantly 
currents playing about; these are unfelt, and 
are produced at a rate of something less than 
nineteen inches per second. That this rate 
is unfelt may be proved by passing the hand 
through the air at a speed somewhat less; 
and of course passing the hand through the 
air is just the same as passing the air over 
the hand if it were stationary. 

Ventilation then may be considered, gene¬ 
rally speaking, as the passage of fresh air to 
an apartment at a rate of less than nineteen 
inches per second, so as to reduce the carbonic 
acid in the air to 6 volumes in 10,00. Dr. 
Angus Smith, who has done such valuable 
work in the matter of air and ventilation, 
gives us a means whereby we can estimate 
whether the air of a room is wholesome or 
not, whether the vitiation is increased to an 
extent which is unwholesome, and that is a 
very simple test. It consists in taking a 
bottle, which holds IO 4 oz. of air when the 
stopper is placed in the bottle. If I blow the 
air into this with the bellows, and then take 
oz. of saturated lime-water, the test con¬ 
sists of this, that if there is more carboaic 
acid in the air of that bottle than 6 in 10,030, 
shaking up this ^ oz. of lime-water in it will 
cause the lime-water to become turbid. 
Trying the experiment with the air of this 
room, it becomes just turbid, and that is all. 1 
should not think from this experiment that 
there were more than 6 volumes in 10 , 000 . 
It just shows the slightest trace of turbidity, 
and that is all. By taking a smaller bottle 
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and ibe same amount of lime-water, the Chinese, we haye never been taught to ap- 
amount of carbonic acid in the air may be preciate human voidances as the means of 
told to the extent of 1 volume in 10,000, and producing our food. As a nation we don’t 
by means of a dexihle bottle and the lime- understand, and, therefore, do not believe in 
water contained in another apparatus, we it, but if we once lost the command of the 
may determine the amount with some degree seas, the starvation of one-third of our popu- 
of accuracy. lation would teach us a stem lesson. Increase 

I will pass over the determination of the of population, like increase of sheep or 
carbonic acid in the air, and 1 will go to cattle, should bring with it increased food, 
another matter, a very important one, which It is so in China, where the enormous popu- 
is the carbonic acid in the soil. Pettenkofer lation, more than 800,000,000, are fed without 


has shown that if we take a gravelly soil, 
cut a piece out, and measure the amount of 
water that we can pour into it, the amount 
of water it will take up will amount to one- 
third the space occupied by the soil. There¬ 
fore, the soil consists of one-third of air. 
Now Boussingault has shown that the amount 
of carbonic acid in the air contained in the 
soil was veiT much more than that contained 
in the air oi the atmosphere. He found that 
in a field recently manured it amounted to 
221 parts in 10,000 of air, and in another 
field 974, and in a field of carrots 98, a vine¬ 
yard 96, forest land 86, loamy subsoil 82, 
sandy subsoil 24, garden soil 86, prairie 179. 
You see then that what may be called the 
ground-air is highly charged with carbonic 
acid. When we warm a house by a fire it 
creates an upward draught, and undoubtedly 
the air from the soil passes into the house. 
If you doubt this, a very good case to prove 
it is the one Pettenkofer mentions at Munich 
of a house in which there was no gas laid on 
or any gas pipe within twenty yards of the 
house, yet the people in the house were 
poisoned by an escape of gas. This escape 
from the main travelled trough the eaith 
and gained admission to the house. Nearer 
home there has occurred a case of a still 
more striking character at Southgate, Golney 
Hatch, where one or two small houses were 
completely wrecked in November last by an 
explosion of gas. This gas was not laid on 
to the houses at all, the main passed through 
the street, the houses stood back from the 
street some distance; the main was cracked, 
the gas travelled through the soil, gained 
admission to the house, it smelt for several 
days, and finally exploded one evening on a 
lamp being lighted, and completely wrecked 
the building. Here, then, is striking evi¬ 
dence of gas passing through the soil. What 
does this teach ? It teaches that the air of 
the soil should be as far as possible prevented 
from being polluted. If the soil is polluted 
by a leaky drain pipe we have that commu¬ 
nicated to the sou which, if it ^ains admis¬ 
sion to tho house, may lead to disastrous re¬ 
sults, the breaking out of typhoid fever, and 
those other diseases which are always trace¬ 
able to contaminated air and water, which are 
familiar to every one. It is therefore highly 
important that this matter should have at¬ 
tention called to it. It is not at all an un¬ 
usual thing in the neighbourhood of London 
for speculating builders to build houses and 
make drain-pipes which have no outlet; they 
put drain-pipes below the house, which lead 
nowhere ; the consequence is, that after the 
house is let the unfortunate tenant is per- 
fectlv ignorant of the fact that ever^hing 
which escapes by the drain-pipes is lodged 
in the earth. Of course, after a time, this 
cannot fail to be found out, but frequently 
only when it is too late. 

Having mentioned this matter, I think I 
must now conclude my paper, and I hope 
sincerely that I may succeed in drawing at¬ 
tention to these matters which are undoubt¬ 
edly of the highest importance. In pre- 
aring my experiments, I have to give my 
est thanks to my friend Mr. Thomson, who 
undertook the trouble for me this afternoon, 
otherwise I do not think I could have per- 
iormed them. 


THE GREAT SEWAGE QUESTION. 

The well-known Mr. J. J. Meohi has pub¬ 
lished a very important letter recently on 
this subject in many of its relations, but 
more particularly in regard to the future 
food of our people. He says:—Unlike the 


any foreign imports. There every individual 
is taught, from earliest youth, not to waste 
the means for producing food. Even the 
barber’s lather and its contents have a value, 
and are utilised iU food growing. In this 
matter the Chinese may tr^y call us ** out¬ 
side barbarians.” If the contents of our 
sewers, which now poison our rivers, flowed 
on to a portion of our 28,000,000 of acres of 
permanent pasture, which, now, for want of 
manure, produce so little meat, there would 
be much less complaint about butchers’bills. 
This is no longer a theoretic question, for it 
has been pra^cally proved in several dis¬ 
tricts for many years. 


THE QkS MANAGEMENT IN 
DUBLIN. 

The report submitted at the last half-yearly 
meeting of the Alliance and Dublin Con¬ 
sumers^ Gas Company shows satisfactory 
results, at least so far as the interests of the 
company are concerned. They were able to 
afford a dividend to their shareholders, and 
we have no objection to see men who have 
honestly invested their money receiving a 
legitimate return. Neither have we any 
objection to offer against Mr. Cotton, the 
manager and secretary, receiving a special 
vote of thanks for the able manner in which 
he has discharged his duties to his employers, 
the company. We should like, however, to 
see more explicit and fuller information 
afforded to the consumers in regard to the 
exorbitant bills they have been furnished 
with, and also we should like to see a more 
uniform supply of gas. The standard was 
reduced from 20 to 16-candle gas, and ever 
since the reduction, on divers occasions the 
consumers did not receive anything like the 
illumination they have been charged for. 
We are glad to fiind that the leakage has been 
considerably reduced, and, acceptmg the re¬ 
port of the company and the statement of 
one of the directors that ** the company were 
now earning an honest dividend,’^ we could 
wish that this honesty was shared with the 
consumers. 

We do not wish to be too captious or exact¬ 
ing, but it cannot be denied that in connec¬ 
tion with the gas supply of this city there is 
a great deal that needs reform. We have 
spoken our minds upon the subject more 
than once, and reliable correspondents, whose 
statements appeared in these pages, have 
more than once challenged the company to 
dispute their figures. These statements, 
showing the wrong-doings of the company 
to the great injuiy of tee consumers, stiU 
remain unanswered. A certain connection 
that exists between the Corporation of this 
city and the Gas Company does not look 
well, and will always give rise to a suspicion 
that justice is not done as between the public 
and the public bodies concerned. All public 
transactions should be, in their management, 
placed above suspicion. One of the Sectors 
said that the Gas Company “were well 
watched by the Corporate officers, by the 
Government Inspector, and the Government 
Auditor.” Indeed, the less, perhaps, that 
is said about the Corporation check the 
better, and as for the check exercised by the 
public, it is, for the want of united action, 
almost nilf although if the consumers, as 
citizens, stood up for their rights manfully 
they have certain Acts of Parliament in force 
that would vindicate their action. When 
there were two Gas Companies in Dublin 
there existed a check that was used by the 
public more than once with effect, but with 
the amalgamation came a monopoly, bad 


management, worse gas, and extortionate 
charges. With the improved financial pro¬ 
spects of the Gas Company, with the share¬ 
holders pacified and benefited, and the di¬ 
rectors secured their usual pickings, the 
turn has come for the consumers to assert 
their rights once more, and maintain them* 

QUEEN’S COUNTY NOTES. 

THE SUBVEYOR’s REPORT. 

From the report of Mr. H. U. Townsend, 
County Surveyor for Queen’s County, we 
take the following passages:— 

**Tbe coarthoote committee appointed by the 
lait grand Jury met on the 9tb ^ptember, and 
under their instruction! professional arcbitecU were 
invited by advertisement to furnish designs for 
competition. A statement was published and for* 
warded to applicants. Two designs only were re¬ 
ceived, of which that by Mr. Rawson Carroll was by 
tbe committee recommended to the Road Sessions, 
at which tbe justices and cesspayers passed an 
application for a sum of £2,000, to be repaid with 
interest by balf*yearly instalments. Tbe architect 
was instructed to complete bio plans, &e. (for con¬ 
tract), introducing some alterations suggested by 
the cesspayers and others, and it was ordered that 
tenders be opened by tbe grand Jury. . . . 

“The beating of tbe courthouses at Abbeyleix, 
Borris-in-Ossory, and Mountmellick has been so 
delayed by tbe contractor that no benefit baa been 
derited ibis winter. .... 

“ Tbe application of tbe sanitary laws, as con¬ 
nected with the road department, demands tlie 
serious attention of tbe grand Jury. It it essential 
that tbe line be drawn between tbe works legalized 
under the grand Jury laws for the discharge across 
the roads of the natural or * storm waters,* and 
those required for tbe discharge of sewage—a dit- 
tiuction necessary, not only to prevent a conflict of 
authority and of tbe executives of tbe two de|iart- 
ments, but also to protect tbe interests of the cess¬ 
payers, whose liability to pay the whole cost of 
works under the grand Jury law is under tbe 
sanitary law limited to one-half. Already a ques¬ 
tion has come before a court of petty sessions In- 
volting a conflict of authority, and I would ask for 
your order enabling me to call in tbe assistance of 
your solicitor when necessary, as in the case re¬ 
ferred to, for the protection of the public ways 
from injury and nuisance.** 

ALTERATIONS AT THE COUNTY COURTHOUSE. 

On tee assembling of the grand juir. Sir 
Allen Walsh said that at the last assizes a 
committee was appointed to see what altera¬ 
tions were necessary in the county court¬ 
house. That committee fixed on the altera¬ 
tions, and advertised for an architect to pre¬ 
pare plans. Plans have been prepared, and 
a presentment passed at road sessions for 
£2,000. Tenders are to be opened at this 
assizes, and perhaps it would be a more 
satisfactory arrangement to have a perma-. 
nent body, having full power to overlook the 
alterations. He would, therefore, propose 
that the following be the committee to choose 
tenders, to control and carry out the altera¬ 
tions—Mr. Cosby, Mr. Hamilton Stubber, 
Mr. Eemmis, Mr. Moore, and Colonel 
Carden. 

Mr. Scott seconded the proposal, which, he 
said, he highly approved of. 

The proposal was carried unanimously. 

Colonel Carden proposed that the remu¬ 
neration of £50 agreed on at the last assizes 
be now presented to the architect. 

Sir Allen Walsh seconded the proposal, 
which was passed unanimously. 

The above-named committee having opened 
the tenders sent in, reported as follows:— 
“ We, the committee appointed for the 
courthouse alterations, beg to report to this 
CTand jury that we recommend the tender of 
Messrs. Beckett, of 28 King-street, South, 
Dublin, for the sum of £1,880 be accepted, 
and in addition a sum of £90 be given to 
Mr. Carroll, the architect, to cover all his 
fees and expenses connected with the carry¬ 
ing out of this contract. And we recommend 
that our solicitor be requested to have a 
bond drawn out and completed for the due 
fulfilment of this contract. The works to be 
finished by Ist December, 1876.” 

The grand jury approved of the report, 
which was then passed. 
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THE ALTERATIONS 
AT MARYBOROUGH COURT-HOUSE. 

Our proYincial contemporary, the Leimter 
Express^ in relation to the above, says:— 

When the Queen’s Connty Grand Jury sanc¬ 
tioned the improfement of Maryborough Court 
House in order to meet the wishes of the judges of 
assize, we are certain they never contemplated the 
public would suffer great inconvenience, and that 
the records of the county would be exposed to con¬ 
siderable danger during the alterations. If they 
had they would no doubt have inserted provisions 
in the contract which would have prevented the 
annoyance to which the public and county officials 
have been subjected. Those whose business has 
brought them to the Maryborough Quarter Sessions 
have been well nigh smothered with lime and dust, 
which is wafted into the court from an adjoining 
apartment which is being demolished. The Chair¬ 
man, it appears, remonstrated with the overseer, 
hut in vain. We understand the contractor com¬ 
menced polling down one of the county effices 
without having given any Intimation which would 
have afforded the officer who occupied it time to 
remove his books and documents to a place of safety. 

The contractor, his overseer, and work¬ 
men, engaged in the above alterations appear 
to be very go-a-head sort of fellows, not 
earing for judges or grand jurymen, and no 
way inclined to let the job stand still for a 
moment. In London, recently, a judge 
threatened to commit a carpenter for con¬ 
tempt of court, who refused to stop his 
hammering on the outside of the roof of the 
building within which his lordship sat. It 
was very hard upon the carpenter, particu¬ 
larly if he was employed upon a piece or by 
the job. From the report of the proceedings 
at the Quarter Sessions at Maryborough, we 
learn that, ** The professional genUemen 
engaged in court complained of the incon¬ 
venience of the dust arising from the alter¬ 
ations being made in the building. ** His 
Worship—What can I do ? I implored 
of the man over the works not to pull 
down the room inside, and he said he did 
not care if all the judges in Ireland were 
here he would go on with the work. 
(Laughter). I told him I would send him to 
gaol; he said he did not care, the workmen 
would pull down the walls all the same.” 


THE LIFFEY NUISANCE. 

At a meeting of the Corporation some davs 
since, the Lord Mayor said he had brought 
under the notice of the Port and Docks 
Board the subject of cleansing the Liffey in 
a temporary way, and he was very happy to 
report that the suggestions he made were 
met by the board in the most friendly and 
cordial manner. They nob only stated that 
they would give every assistance in their 
pbwer, but that they would place whatever 
plant they possessed at the disposal of the 
Corporation, and it was agreed that Mr. 
Stoney sho^d confer with the City Engi¬ 
neer. In a few weeks midsummer would 
have arrived, and all the annoyance caused 
by the effluvia from the river would be again 
at its height. Steps should, therefore, be 
taken at once. He had a report from the 
City Engineer, which was as follows:— 

Engineer’s Office, Dublin, April 3, 1875. 

Mr Lord, —In compliance with your directions 
1 have bad an interview with Mr. Stoney, engineer 
to the Port and Docks Board, on the subject of 
cleansing the foreshores of the River Liffey, between 
Carlisle Bridge and Victoria Bridge, before the 
warm weather sets in. We are of opinion that the 
only thing that can be done is to have the foreshore 
swept as heretofore, and the soft sludge to be de¬ 
posited in a barge, which, as filled, can be poled 
down the river and the contents deposited where 
Mr.'Stoney will direct The Port and Docks 
Board will, I believe, lend one of their barges for 
the purpose, but all the coat of latour of working it, 
as well as sweeping of tlie foreshores, will have to 
he paid (as I understand) by the Corporation. We 
think that an expenditure of from £15 to £20 per 
week for, say four or five weeks, will do all that 
ran Im done.—1 have the honour to he, my Lord, 
your obedient servant, Parkb Nbvillk. 

A long discussion, as usual, ensued on tbe 
head of this temporary measure, opportunity 
being taking to raise legal questions as to 


rights and duties as between the Port and 
Docks Board and the Corporation. Nothing, 
it seems, can be done in the Town Council 
of Dublin without obtaining a lawyer’s 
opinion. Some wide-awake gentlemen at 
Cork-hill know very well how to serve their 
own and the public interest, but which they 
prefer to serve first the reader may judge. 

After much wrangling, the following 
amendment was carried —** That the Port 
and Docks Board be invited to join the Cor¬ 
poration in stating a case for the opinion of 
counsel on the question whether the Port and 
Docks Board or the Corporation are bound 
to cleanse tbe Lifiey, both parties binding 
themselves to abide by the decision.” It was 
adopted without a division. 

We may add, however, that the measores 
to be taken for the abatement of the nuisance, 
as mentioned in Mr. Neville’s letter, will be 
of very little use. There is work for several 
barges, and the sweeping of the foreshores 
as formerly, by which the soft slndge is 
passed into the middle of the river, will be 
labour thrown away, as the returning tide 
will force the greater part of it back again on 
the foreshores. Of coarse, the condition of 
the river, with many foul sewers pouring 
their filth hourly into it, is a strong argument 
for the expediting of the Main Drainage 
scheme. Certainly it is; but there are 
schemes and schemes, and Dublin needs a 
more practical and a less costly one than 
that which several interested folk are endea¬ 
vouring to force upon the city. 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH OF 
ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 

On Tuesday last this church was opened by 
Cardinal Manning. It is in the Early Deco¬ 
rated style. The interior is roofed with 
pitch pine. There are two side chapels, one 
on the east dedicated to the Biassed Yirgin 
Mary, and the other on the west to St. 
Joseph. There is also a chantry chapel, 
two confessionals, with sacristies, a baptistry, 
and an organ loft. The last is placed over 
the end of the nave. The traceries of the 
windows are mainly geometrical, and the 
filling-in is with diamond-shaped panes of 
colourless glass. The corbels and bosses are 
left in a square, rough-hewn state, as well as 
many other decorative details, until funds 
are contributed hereafter for their comple¬ 
tion. The edifice is erected from the designs 
of Mr. John Green Hall, a local architect, and 
will doubtless be subject to continued enlarge¬ 
ment and embellishment to meet the wants of 
the Catholic community in the town. The 
number of Roman Catholics at present in Can¬ 
terbury is not large. It is stated that the 
church will cost £6,000, which is consider¬ 
ably over the estimate, and that £1,000 was 
expended upon the foundation, which proved 
to be a troublesome one. The erection and 
opening of this chnrch has been looked upon 
as an important event by the English Ca¬ 
tholics, and it has been inangarated with 
great ceremony. 


NEW TEMPERANCE HALL, 
TOWNSEND-STREET. 

Thb promoters of the temperance cause in this city 
may well be congratulated for the exertions they 
are making for tbe benefit of their fellows. The 
new hall, which has been in course of erection 
for some months, will, in a week or two, be ready 
for opening. ** It promises,” say the projectors, 
** to be all that the friends of the undertaking can 
desire—attractive, suitable, convenient, and an ar¬ 
chitectural ornament to tbe city.” A detailed de¬ 
scription of the hall and premises must be held 
over. We understand that aid is solicited. Mr. 
George Tyrrell is the contractor. 


TENDERS. 


For Enniskerry Glebe-house. Thomas 
Drew, R.H.A., architect:— 


Brodlgan 

Beckett 

Pemberton 


House. Offices. Tank. 

.. £2.420 £600 £So 

.. S,660 £620 

.. 2.118 442 27 4s.8d. 


THE ROYAL 

INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 

Mr. William Fogerty, F.R.LB.A., will read 
a paper at the ordinary general meeting of 
the Institute this evening, on The Condi¬ 
tion and Prospects of Architecture. in the 
United States.^’ The paper will be illus¬ 
trated by drawings and photographs of 
American bnildings. We hope to give the 
paper in our next issue. 


Rotal Dublin Society. —The sixth scientific 
meeting of session will be held on Tuesday evening 
next, when a paper will be read by Mr. Thomas 
Qrubb, F.RS., on *‘Tbe uneconomical state, both 
as regards the supply and burning, of gas for litfht- 
ing purposes in our dwellings, and the means of 
improvement therein.” Tbe paper will be illus¬ 
trated by apparatus. 

Mullingar CouRT-noutB. —At the receut 
assizes for the County Westmeath, Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, in bis address to the grand jury, said he 
bad some observations to make to theni with refer¬ 
ence to tbe court-house in which they were assem¬ 
bled for tbe administration of justice. It was fur 
worse than any other court-house in the country, 
and be did not see that anything could he more 
Inconvenient than Its arrangement. In fuel, there 
appeared to have been the most malicious ingenuity 
exercised by the person who designed it to make it 
inconvenient! In getting to tbe jury-box a jury¬ 
man bad first to struggle up a spiral staircase, and 
afterwards fight his way through a crowd, so that 
tbe inconvenience was very great. He asked the 
grand jury (pointing to the dock) to look at that 
menagerie in tbe centre of the court. It was u 
place in which wild beasts might be kept, but it 
was utterly unfit for human beings. The dirt and 
damp, too, were disgraceful. The discreditable 
part of the whole thing was that in this weoliiiy 
and prosperous county there was no provision made 
for ventilation, for heating, or for ligbiiiig. The 
building was fine enough, hut it was not properly 
lighted or arranged. He was sure he had only to 
call tbe attention of tbe grand jury to the comlition 
of the court-house and they would consider tbe matter. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CisTEBciAM ARcniTECTDRB.—We publish In onr present Is^ne 
the first portion of a very interesting pajtcr on “ The Arclii- 
tectuml Kemains of tlie Cistercians in tlie County Down,'' 
by Mr. James J. Pliillipa, of Belfast, wliose beantiful muno- 
graph of Grey Abbey was recently noticed in these pages. 

SANITA&—The Act will be extended to this country. 

J. B.—Yoar MS. to hand, bnt too late for Insertion in tills 
issue. A few phrases might be eliminated, we think, with¬ 
out impaling tbe pungency of the paragrapiis. 

“ A Ladt.”~A work recently published, entitled “Tlie Choice 
of a Dwelling," by Gervase Wbeeler; Is an excellent hand¬ 
book for your purpose. It can be had to order throncii 
any of the booksellers, or direct 5rom tlie publisher, John 
Murray, Albemarle-street, London. 

OoToiA rQalway;.—Valiancy, the antiquary, died about the 
year 1812. See the magazine literature of that year, if 
within your reach. 

A SuBseKUBR.—We know nofiiing about “The General 
Expenditure Assurance Company, Limited," and all the 
advice we can tender yon Is in the words of tlie old adage— 
“ Look before you leap '* 

A MKHBsa OF THE Bblvast A. A.—Thanks, bnt our attention 
was already drawn to the IkcL Hie act is in keeping with 
others in this dty. 

Several matters are unavoidably held over, including cerres- 
pondenoe, notices of books, Ac. 


Epps’s Cocoa. — Grateful akd Comfortixo. —“ By n 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful appli¬ 
cation of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
bus provided onr breakfast tables wltli a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors* bills. It 
Is by tlie Judidons use of snch articles of diet that a consti¬ 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around ns ready to attack whei'ever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal sliaft by keeping our¬ 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nuorlshtd 
rame"—CsdiSerpiee OazHte. 


It is to be distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of correspondents^ we dv 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set farth in same. 

Correspondents should semi their names and 
addresses^ not necessarily for 'publication. 


MILVERTON QUARRIES, SKERRIES. 
'PHE Milverton QnaiTy Company are now 

1 prepared to sapply m.iterials from the above celebrated 
Quarry on the most advantageous terms 
SCANTLINGS, rough or wrought, for Engineering or Ar¬ 
chitectural Works. ItUUHLE STONE of the best description, 
for Building or making Lime, can now be supplied in any 
quantity. LIME, Ac, can alio be supplied. 

For prices, apply at 

OFFICE: 66 GKEAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBUN. 
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Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Mural Tablets, 

In th« greatest Variety, and the most extensive Stock in 
Ireland are at 

FITZPATRICK A llIOI.I.Oir’11, 

QLASNEVIN 

C SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

Variety of MARBLE CUniNET PIECES of the Finest 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CHESTS, and every descrip¬ 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WORK excuted in Marble. 

72 BLESSINGTON STREET, late of Ormokd Quay. 


THOMAS H. DENNANY, 

glonunwntal ^uUb«r ^ Sfulptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter, 

PROSPECT STONE & MARBLE WORKS, 
«L.aSXl!:Vl!V, Ut]BE.lIli. 

Tfnbsj Monuments^ Fonts^ Tablets, Headstones, ^c. 

HANS HARFORD, BUILDING SURVEYOR 

58 South Biohmond Street, Dublin. 

Building Works of every description Measured and Valued 
in any part of Ireland. 

Ej^timiites prepaied on the shortest notice. 

Insurance claims for damage by Fire carefully made out 

JAMES HOGAN & SONS, 

Master Plasterers^ Cement Workers 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 

MONSELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBER, SLATE, STONE, TILE, AND CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 

07 to 78, TOW NS END-STREET, DUBLIN. 

GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place, Dublin, 

Undertakes aU manner of Building Work in Town or Country. 

QALMON, RICE, AND CO., 

O 2 CROWN-ALLEY DUBLIN, 

Plaster of ParU, Gypsum, Whiting, and Cement 
Merchants. 

WOBK8-2, 3, AND 4 CROWN ALLEY. 

Moderate Rates—Undoubted Security— 

Prompt Seillements. 

IMPERIAL FIRE AND LIFE 

1 OFFICES. 40 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBUN, 

PAUL ASKIN Agent. 

AGENT aim to the 

NORWICH AND LONDON ACCIDENT 
AND PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, 

WIRE NAILS—The Nail of the Future. 

I Y Have you tri»*d them ? One* used, always used. No 
boring required. They drive ea.*^y, and do not break; they 
will clench; no waste; more nails to the pound; and a greater 
amount of work can be got throngli in the time than wiili any 
o tiler nails. They are cheap, and can he hid in all sizes, from 
a quarter of an inch to six inches, in large or iniall quantities. 
Apply for prices to 

W. O O R S E, 

93 LICHFIELD-SlREEr, BIRMINGHAM. 


J^ONDON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

OEOBOE HOUIES ft CO. 

Beg to inform Builders and the Public, that they are 
constantly supplied with a large Stock of 
HILTON, ANDERSON & CO.’S 
Heavy tested LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT, 

In Bags and Casks, which they are prepared to supply on 
the lowest terms. 

This Cement is largely used in the Erection of CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS, for which, from its great strengrth, it is espaci- 
ally adapted. 

OFFICE AND STORES, 

2 AND 3 HANOVER-QUAY, 

DUBLIN. 

IfOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

Bi NO BAD SMELLS. MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT BOON TO COTTAGERS. 

VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectually remedies evils arising from 
common cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents th« 
offensive smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commoda 
in bedrooms, hospital wards, <frc. 

It is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deodo¬ 
rizing Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and otlier dis¬ 
comforts. The practical application of this power has been 
successfully carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority over the Water System in de¬ 
stroying ail smell, the Earth system is more economical, botli 
in it.s first cost and Its after-working, tliere being noexponsiTo 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and the product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. The supply of 
the Earth and its removal are attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of aslies for 
ordinary Arcs of a dwelling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Closets. 

Prospectuses and full information mav be obtained at tlio 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEY-STREET. 

(N ear Capel-street.) 

T CANS—Money to Lend, in suras of £50 

and upwards, on personal security, at 5 per cent per 
annnm interest, repayable in one to seven years. No enm- 
mission charged. Apply to Messrs. Bkvan, No. 10 Lineoin’s- 
Inn-Fields, London, W.C. N.B.— Interest is payable half- 
yearly, and is not required in advance. 


MESSRS. EARLEY and POWELLS beg 

dI to announce that Messrs. John Hardman and Co., of 
No. 1, Upper Gamden-street, have resigned the business of 
Artists, Scnlptora, Church Painters, and Metal Workers, i> 
their favour. 

Earley and Powells have added to the above mentioned 
business the Painting and Staining of Windows for ecclesioa* 
tlcal and domestic buildings, under the management of Mr. 
Henry Powell, who conducted the Stained Glass Department 
of J. H. and Co., Birmingham for many years. 

Mr. Thomas Earley is the only Chur^ Decorator living wha 
was taught his profession by the late A. Welby Pngin. 

E. and P. being thoroughly practical men in each Depart¬ 
ment, are enabled to supply real artistic work at a moderate 
cost. They, therefore, respectfhlly solicit the patronage of 
the Clergy and Gentry of Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET WORKS, DUBLIN. 

IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

1 MENTS—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Chnrche8,Conservaturiea,Entrance Halls, and Pasoagee with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. * 
Various specimens may be seen at their Wareroomo. 

11 AND 12. CORK-HILL.DUBLIN. 

DOOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

1 CHINES—These Machines are used upon the principal 
railways of Great Britain, and are unrivalled for accuracy. 
Specimens may be seen, and every information obtainedfrom 
H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 

11 A 12, CORK HILL, DUBLIN. 

TTNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

U The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, mannfkctured 
bf this company, can be bad at the price of the lowest in the 
Market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON. Agents for Ireland 
11 AND 12. CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 


R OSS, MURRAY, AND CO., 

Engineers, Plumbers, Brau Founders, and Lead 
Merchants, Ax. 

fl, 92, and 93 MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST.. BALLINASLOE. 

And DOMINICK-STREET. GALWAY. 


Large Collection of Framed ___ ^ S « — 

From 219. each. ej \ 

REES, 

41, 42, 43 Russell-st., 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON (opposite Drury-lane Theatre). 

N.B.—Job Lot of Oleographs suitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 




CHARLES FRANCIS. SON, AND CO., 

CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 

West Medina Mills, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY YEARS. 

'PORTfj.4^’BS CKWE\T, according to the Board of Works’Test 
“ Brand Veclij*,” NIKII144 (or improved Roman) Cement. Both the above 
Cements have been largely used by the Home and nearly every Foreign Government. 

Dublin Depot—15 TALBOT-PLACE. ( Gold Medal, 

Lo„k,x,1^1.; a. jrALDKICH, Aoest. lH.TRi.iSM. 


NOW READY, 

Crown 4 / 0 , 200 pp. in double columns, printed on toned paper, toiih 55 plates, cloth extra. 

Price 21s., 

fff Irdanir, 

TO THE CLOSE OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY; 


ACCOMPANIED BY 


Inkrestiiig historical anti J'^tiguariaa |loliccs 

OF 

NUMEROUS ANCIENT REMAINS OF THAT PERIOD. 

BY 

RICHARD R. BRASH, Architect, M.R.I.A., F.S.A. Scot., 
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The Literature of Gothic Architecture 
in Ireland.* 


LTHOUGH the theories 
respecting the ori¬ 
gin of the Round 
Towers may be 
classified under 
seven or more 
heads, yet they may 
be reduced or 
ranged into two 
distinct theories of 
Pagan and Chris¬ 
tian origin^ In our own day all readers or 
students, or others, who have given any 
attention to the subject, are aware that the 
late George Petrie, an able and conscientious 
native antiquary, has been the greatest pro¬ 
pounder and supporter of the Christian 
origin and uses of these somewhat myste¬ 
rious buildings. 

From the time of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
towards the close of the twelfth century, until 
the present, they have formed the theme of 
historians and antiquaries, many following 
in the wake of others who preceded them, for 
no more valid reason than that the first con¬ 
jectures of the origin or uses of these towers 
were taken as facts, or that the succeeding 
writers had neither the ability nor the incli¬ 
nation to examine or propound a theory of 
their own. It is curious to observe with 
what fidelity a number of our native histo¬ 
rians follow each other through the gaps, 
like a parcel of sheep, not caring much 
into what field their wanderings may lead 
them. It may be said that until the present 
century, the Round Tower Controversy was 
entirely an antiquarian one, and architec¬ 
tural wrriters seldom venturing to express an 
opinion at variance with the accepted 
theories. Historians, archaeologists, artists, 
and the dUettantit during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, amused themselves to 
their hearts' content in viewing the pillar 
towers of Ireland; but not one of them, as 
far as we are aware, has added much to our 
stock of ancient architectural knowledge. 
It was reserved for the writers of our own 
time, some artists but possessing respectable 
architectural knowledge, and others archi¬ 
tects resolving to be first to lead the way to 
a more satisfactory elucidation of the vexed 
problem. It is not our intention to put our 
opinions in any obtrusive way against the 
conscientious propounders of either the 
Pagan or Christian theory, but merely to 
place the opinions, old and new, once more 
before the public, so that in the light of in¬ 
creased knowledge they may stand or fall in 
being judged upon their merits ; firstly, it is 
stated that the Phoenicians erected them for 
fire temples; secondly, that the Christians 
built them for bell-towers ; thirdly, that the 
Magians used them for astronomical pur¬ 
poses ; fourthly, that they were for Christian 
anchorites to shut themselves up in; fifthly, 
that they were penitentiaries; sixthly, that 
the Druids used them to proclaim their 
festivals seventhly, that the Christians used 

• See oii/e, p. 101, and preceding iasoee. 


them to keep their church plate and treasures. 
Modifications and variations of the above 
theories have also been advanced, but the 
above, probably, is sufficiently exhaustive of 
the heads which the different theories may 
be ranged under for consideration. 

Let us now go back to Giraldus Cam¬ 
brensis, who has been cited by several as an 
authority, and particularly by Ledwich, in 
the last century, who was mad upon his 
Danish theory. Cambrensis, however, 
affords us very little information in his 
“ TopographiiC' about them, save that they 
were turres ecclesiasticas^ or ecclesiastical 
towers, in a style peculiar to the country, 
and that they were “ narrow, high, and 
round.” John Lynch, the severe critic of 
Cambrensis, was certainly a good scholar, 
and he plays havoc with many of Cambren- 
sis’s statements ; yet, on the particular 
matter in question, he affords us but little 
information. Ledwich quotes him because 
he thinks he agrees with his Danish notion, 
but we fail to see what strength is in 
Lynch’s remarks to the effect—“ the Danes 
who entered Ireland, according to Giraldus, 
in 838, are reported to be the authors of our 
orbicular narrow towers. They were called 
clochtheachs, that is, the house of the bell.” 
Mind you, “ reported to be the authors.” 
Without wishing to disparage the learning of 
John Lynch, the author of “Cambrensis 
Eversus,” it is plain that Ledwich was ready 
to magnify a molehill into a mountain to 
serve his purpose. Peter Walsh, a learned 
Franciscan, in his “ Prospect of the State of 
Ireland,” expresses opinions favourable to 
Ledwich’s theory, and is, of course, quoted. 
He says :—“ That it is most certain those 
high, round, narrow towers of stone, built 
cylinder-wise, were never known or built in 
Ireland (as indeed no more were any castles, 
houses, or even churches of stone, at least 
in the north of Ireland) before the year of 
Christ, 838, when the heathen Danes, pos¬ 
sessing a great part of the country, built them 
in several places, to serve themselves as 
watch towers against the natives. Though 
ere long, the Danes being expulsed, the 
Christian Irish turned them to other and 
much better (because holy) use, that is, to 
steeple-houses or belfries. From which 
latter use made of them it is, that ever since, 
to the present day, they are called in Irish 
‘ Clochtheachs,’ that is, belfries, or bell 
houses, ‘ cloc ’ or ‘ clog,’ signifying a bell, 
and ‘tbeach’ a house, in that language.” 
With the mass of information our Irish 
annals, translated and published in the pre¬ 
sent century, bring before us, we may well 
smile at the assertion that the native Irish 
erected no buildings or houses in stone 
before 838. 

Dr. Molyneux writes at some length on 
our indebtedness to the Danes, as the first 
introducers of coin as well as trade, the 
founders of our chief towns and cities; and 
the doctor even asserts that we are indebted 
to these great ravagers and despoilers of 
everything for the introduction of the art of 
masonry, or building with lime and mortar. 
At this date of the world it will hardly be 
necessary to explode this idea, which has long 
since been exploded. The countless archi¬ 
tectural remains of this country, whose age 
is written in each course or block of stone 
that forms them, incontestibly prove that 
good masonry and building construction was 
practised in this island centuries before the 
Danes set their foot upon the soil. And 


though some of our early structures were 
built without Ithe use of lime| there cannot 
be the least reasonable doubt that the use of 
lime cement was known in Ireland and other 
parts of Britain long before the introduction 
of Christianity. 

The early Irish had frequent intercourse 
with Rome, France, and Spain, and her ports 
and harbours were well known, as Tacitus 
and other early historians have shown us. 
Molyneux believes our towers were built for 
belfries or steeples, and, as we have seen, 
ascribes their erection to the Ostmen or Danes. 
That some of these were afterwards used for 
the purpose described there can be little 
doubt, though there are few at the present 
day will admit that they were erected ori¬ 
ginally by the Danes, and that we had no 
coin, trade, mechanical arts, or masonry pre¬ 
vious to the great Northern invasion in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. These opinions 
are worthy of the fostering approval of Led¬ 
wich, who created saints and deposed them 
as suited his purpose, and cav^erly rele¬ 
gated St. Patrick to the limbo of myths and 
figments. Harris, in the last century, and 
Bell, and other later writers, to whom we 
wiU allude hereafter, point out the fact that 
there are no vestiges of Round Towers in 
Denmark or in England, where the Danes 
were long naturalised; and speaking anent 
this Danish claim, Mr. Bell observes, in his 
essay on Gothic Architecture From the 
general diffusion of these Round Towers 
through almost every county in Ireland, 
another negative argument is famished 
against their Danish origin, for I believe the 
sway of those intruders was never so uni¬ 
versal through the country as it must have 
been if they could, unmolested, have raised 
so many monuments of their dominion over 

the native Irish.While the Danish 

power was most general and oppressive 
through the land, these intruders were yet 
Pagans. A principal object of their preda¬ 
tory warfare was the demolition of the 
Christian churches, and by the time they 
converted and had embraced the established 
faith of the country their power was cer¬ 
tainly curtailed, except in a few maritime 
districts.” 

After settling the question of the origin of 
the Round Towers to his own satisfaction, 
Ledwich thinks the only difficulty remaining 
was to satisfactorily account for their shape, 
and, after a show of argument, and quoting 
Molyneux, concludes that the round figure 
“ was adopted fi*om the Continent, between 
which and Ireland a constant intercourse was 
maintained, particularly in that age.” Before 
concluding this he had to account for the 
Ostmen, or Danes, using belfries, or otherwise 
it might be said that Pagans needed no bells, 
but the doctor was equal to the occasion by 
saying—“A people just emerging from idol¬ 
atry eagerly embraced a corrupt religion 
[we are to recollect there was no St. Pat¬ 
rick, and if the Danes or native Irish became 
Christians they became corrupt ones] so 
congenial in many parts to that they for¬ 
merly professed, and hence the Ostmen did 
not esteem themselves Christians without 
bells and belfries. Protected by these, and 
the reliques of saints in their crypts, they 
defied the powers of visible and invisible 
enemies.” 

The late Mr. D’Alton, the antiquary and 
historian, has been allowed to be one of the 
most moderate and judicious advocates of 
the Pagan origin of our towers. His theory 
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rests, first, on certain statements in oar 
annals, the Annals of Ulster mentioning the 
destruction of fifty-seven of them in conse¬ 
quence of a severe earthquake, a.d. 448; and, 
secondly, Mr. D’Alton thinks that it was im¬ 
possible the Christians would have erected 
churches of wood and bell-towers of stone, or 
have bestowed incomparably more care and 
skill in the erection of these towers, no 
matter for what use they may have been in¬ 
tended, than on the churches, which should 
be their first care. [See Annals of Boyle, 
vol. II,] The late George Petrie founds his 
opinion of their Christian origin, firstly, on 
the assumption that the Irish did not know 
the use of lime-mortar before the time of St. 
Patrick. In support of this assertion the 
talented antiquary, however, gives no evi¬ 
dence. Secondly, on the presence of certain 
Christian emblems on some of these towers, 
which he points out by name ; and, thirdly, 
on the assumption that they were used as 
keeps, or monastic castles, in which church 
plate or other valuable ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty was concealed, or wherein the clergy 
could shelter themselves from the fury of the 
Danes or other invaders. Now it must be 
admitted that the presence of Christian 
emblems, carved or graven, on our Bound 
Towers, such as the cross, which may be 
seen cut on Ogham pillars, may merely indi¬ 
cate or prove that those edifices were utilised 
by Christians, and consecrated to Christian 
use, and if they were built for keeps, or 
places of safety for the concealment of church 
property, or the shelter of churchmen, a dif¬ 
ferent form of structure would have sug¬ 
gested itself to the minds of the clever 
masons who erected them. 

General Charles Valiancy, who laboured 
not a little in the interest of Irish history 
and philology with a success not at all equal 
to his enthusiasm or the amount of literary 
work executed, thinks that our Bound 
Towers were Persiac structures, dedicated to 
the fire-worship of the sun. This laborious 
antiquary has found faithful disciples in this 
country to adopt his theory and preach it— 
“ If we adopt the General’s [Valiancy’s] 
hypothesis,” says Mr. Bell, “ we need set no 
bounds to our imagination, for in that case 
we may date their origin as early as we 
please.” Not quite so, for architectural 
form and construction has still to be ac¬ 
counted for, and the date of the introduction 
of lime-mortar or cements. 

The author of a recently-published volume 
on the early and “ Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Ireland,” Mr. Bichard Bolt Brash, though 
wo believe he has written elsewhere upon the 
subject, declines in his last published work 
-to enter into a discussion on the vexed ques¬ 
tion, because he does not believe in their 
ecclesiastical character. Mr. Brash is a 
practical architect as well as a historian, and 
his views anent our ancient buildings of the 
pre-historic and Christian period are entitled 
to every consideration. Although he eschews 
the Bound Tower discussion in his late 
work, it will be found an invaluable reference 
on our ancient ecclesiastical structures, and 
for the side-lights it affords to the origin and 
age of that class of buildings he at present 
refrains from discussing. 

In our next paper we will further review 
the opinions of native writers, historians, an¬ 
tiquarians, architects, artists, and others who 
have treated the question of our Bound 
Towers and the subject of Gothic Architec¬ 
ture in Ireland. 


TOBIN’S SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 

Much has been written lately on a so-called 
new system of ventilation patented by a 
Mr. Tobin, a retired merchant at Leeds, and 
ushered into notice with a fiourish in the 
Times, and a reverberation in the little Echo. 
If Mr. Tobin has really made a discovery 
(which we doubt) he will be entitled to what¬ 
ever credit attaches, just the same as if he 
had been an engineer, arcliitect, or medical 
officer. The daily political press are, how¬ 
ever, unsafe guides in scientific or practical 
matters, for scarcely one of them in London 
no more than Dublin have a scientific, pro¬ 
fessional, and practical man upon their staff 
of writers qu^fied to pronounce upon the 
questions appertaining to architecture or 
engineering. They pay large sums betimes to 
“ specials” for fiashy or sensational writing 
bearing upon the world of politics, but their 
scientific contributions are procured either at 
second-hand or in other ways not necessary 
to describe—perhaps from a third or a fifth- 
rate professional furbisher without practice. 
The daily press of London in general have 
shown a tendency, and the Times prominently 
among the number, to carp at and depreciate 
the ability of profession^ men, and lend 
their influence to a clique of dissatisfied men 
who are having a grumble and a growl all 
around, successful and eminent architects 
coming in for their unreasoning censure. 
We would not wonder in the least to see 
some of these newspaper critics pitting the 
most ordinary building operative, joiner or 
mason, plumber, well-sinker, or sewer-man, 
against the most able architect or engineer 
on the subject of building construction, 
drainage, and ventilation. 

Our contemporary, the Sanitary Record, 
administers a well-deserved rebuke to a 
writer in the Times, who has discovered the 
“ Columbus of Ventilation” in the person of 
Mr. Tobin. Thrice happy Leeds, if the dis¬ 
covery be a hona fide one; for we have an 
experience of the town of Leeds, from more 
than one visit and personal examination, and 
we CM truly say that no city we visited in 
the sister kingdom stood more in need of 
fumigation and scavenging and general 
sweetening than unblessed and unsanitary 
Leeds. Mr. Tobin’s plan, according to our 
contemporary and other current accounts, is— 

“ To introiluce air tlironah borizontal sbafrs under 
ibe floor, and deliver it into the room tiirouffli per¬ 
pendicular sbaftt at different points, about flve feet 
frona tbe floor; the current of fresh air ascends to 
the ceilina, where it meets with resistance, and then 
curves down imperceptibly into the room, no 
draiiirht being (it is said) felt at any time. For 
small dwelling-rooms an arrangement has been 
made for tbe introduction of air on the same prin¬ 
ciple through the window sashes, precautions being 
taken to modify the draught and prevent the en¬ 
trance of soot and dust by layers of cot'on wool. 
Mr. Tobin's account of liis discovery is, that he was 
watching tlie entrance of a stream of wiiter into a 
mill-pond, and observed that the entering water 
kept together until it reached the opposite side, 
where, meeting with resistance, it curved round 
gently and distributing itself in widening and 
gentler curves through tbe whole mass of water. 

11 at once struck him that a similar actio i would 
take place with air, and that here was tlie secret of 
ventilation. He at once patented bis methods, and 
has since applied them as described. Upon this the 
writer in the Times breaks forth into the following 
—‘The discovery that the pressure of the atmos¬ 
phere can thus be utilised as n perpetual source of 
air-supply without the aid of fnns or other me- > 
chanical contrivances; the discovery that all 
draughts can be obviated by the employment of 
vertical entrance channels, provided only that their 
mouths are not too near the ceiling, and the dis¬ 
covery tliat improper lowering of temfierature is 
prevented by the circumstance that the rate of 
entrance air <8 governed by the demand, are truly 
comparable in their simplicity to the balancing of 
the egg by Columbus.* T.iey may be so, but the 
assumption that the merit of them belongs to Mr. 
Tobin is one of the most remarkable pieces of igno¬ 
rance that it has been our lot to meet with in a well- 
informed paper. Mr. Tobin may certainly have 
overcome some practical difficulties of application 
in special cases, for which he deserves all the credit 
due to them; but beyond this there is absolutely 
nothing new, and nothing that has not been applied 
already, and successfully, by others. The ‘ disco¬ 


very* that the pressure of tbe atmosphere may be 
utilised for ventilation purposes was practically ap¬ 
plied by Sutton before the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury, and it is nigh upon a hundred years since tbe 
law was stated as a definite mathematical formula 
by Montgolfier, since which lime the principle Iihh 
been applied by numbers of practical men. That 
houses and other buildings have not been properly 
ventilated has chiefly been the result of neither 
architects nor the public attending to what scientific 
engineers told them. This has been correctly put 
by Captain Oalton In liis letter to tiie Tinies of 
April 12, where, however, he has hardly stated his 
own case strongly enough. The principle of intro¬ 
ducing cold air thrown up against the ceiling is 
the same as that of the flberingham valve, which 
has been utilised in the system of ventilation by the 
Barrack Coramission for the last sixteen or seven¬ 
teen years, the strength of tbe current being mo¬ 
dified when required by roeatiM of gratings or wire 
gauze, just as in Mr. Tobin's plan. The ventilation 
by the window sashes has been pro/wsed frequently 
particularly by Mr. Hinckes Bird and others. The 
only difference between Mr. Tobin’s plan and others 
is that be has no provision for warming the air in 
winter, as In Captain Oalton's arrangement. Now 
the greater part of our weather is practically winter 
weather, and no vetitilation is possible always with¬ 
out means of warming the air. It is to be pre¬ 
sumed that the writing of the Time# article was 
entrusted to some one supposed to be in possession 
of HI I»*ast elementary knowledge of the subject. 
Init this must have been of the very slightest kind 
otherwise he would hardly have given the extraor¬ 
dinary explanation of Mr. Tobin's experiment." 

Our contemporary further remarks very 
properly that the writer in the Times appeara 
to he in complete ignorance of the laws of 
the diffusion of gases, by imagining it to be 
quite an unnecessary thing to get rid of foul 
air at all. We are then to believe that the 
respired air is completely used up and con¬ 
densed in the under part of the air space, 
and ample room is allowed for the inlet of 
fresh air without the provision of any outlet 
at all. 

Tto is certainly a new idea, but it does 
not hang together on examination. As Cap¬ 
tain Galton and others have shown, and as 
common sense would suggest, there must 
exist an outlet of some kind. With all open¬ 
ings securely closed, a backward current will 
take place through one of the inlet pipes of 
supply. If man does not supply an artificial 
outlet, nature herself will establish a current, 
and will not be long in doing it. A Mr! 
Carter, who has written to the Times in 
support of Tobin’s claims, and in opposi¬ 
tion to Captain Galton, speaks of the effici¬ 
ency of the new system as applied to the 
wards of St. George’s Hospital, London. 
We will need further testimony before we 
can swallow, either by wholesale or retail, 
what has been advanced in respect to this 
system. It appears that after three months’ 
trial the Corporation of Leeds have awarded. 
Mr. Tobin an honorarium of .£250, to express 
their sense of the benefit he conferred upon 
the town. We will not deny that borough 
buildings in Leeds needed ventilation, and 
are improved by the application of the system 
as patented by Mr. Tobin; but we believe his 
apparatus, or modus operandi, is imperfect, 
and that he will he convinced of it if he lives. 
We give him that degree of credit which our 
sanitary contemporary accords to him, but 
no more ; and we deny in toto that he is the 
inventor of the principle he claims, being only 
the accidental adapter of a system of venti¬ 
lation he imperfectly understands, and his 
newspaper patrons do not understand at all. 


DUBLIN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 

Tbe annuiil examinations under the Science and 
Art Depurtinent, South Kensington, are now being 
held in this Institute, riie inorganic chemistry 
class was examined on Wednesday evening, 28tii 
nit. The Government Inspector, Colonel Murray, 
R.E., presided, and the fbliowing members of tbe 
committee attended :—John Burke, Esq., P.L.G. • 
and Messrs. J. Leahy, M. Killeen, and B. O'Shea’ 
secretary. On the following Friday the examina-’ 
tion of the theoretical mechanics class was held. 
A large number of pupils went in for examination. 
On tbe Gtb and 10th instants the examination of tbe 
classes in magneUsm, electricity, aud geology will 
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PUBLIC RIGHTS AND PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

TWENTT-EiaHTH ARTICLE. 

ADULTERATION—BEEF, MUTTON, PORK, 
SAUSAGES, FISH, ETC. 

The dearness of butchers’ meat of late years 
in cities and towns, placing it beyond the 
reach of the poor as a constant diet, has led 
to the manufacture of various preparations 
designed to supply the want. Still, owing 
to various trade exigencies, a cheap class of 
butchers’ meat is put upon the market—^the 
meat of diseased animals, or animals that 
have died without being killed, or animals 
killod that are in a dying state. Again, 
when the demand is not brisk at any parti¬ 
cular time for flesh meat, a surplus remains 
upon the butchers’ hands, and, if in summer, 
this needs to be disposed of somehow or other 
before it becomes offensive both to the sight 
as well as smell. Accordingly, this meat is 
sold at two pence or three pence a-pound 
cheaper than the fresher kind, and what can¬ 
not be disposed of to the individual house¬ 
hold purchasers, is sold as a **job lot” to 
some rascally manufacturers of potted meats, 
puddings, or sausages. It is not only the 
meat of diseased animals that is unwhole¬ 
some, but the flesh of the most healthy, 
under certain conditions, as we shall see, 
becomes dangerous to eat. Dr. Taylor 
affords us in his work some admirable infor¬ 
mation, and we shall here reproduce some of 
his observations. 

** The flesh of the most healthy animals is 
rendered unflt for food when it has passed 
into a putrescent state. It is not merely 
unwholesome, but highly irritant, causing 
rapidly vomiting, purging, pain, and other 
symptoms lead at once to the expulsion of 
the noxious food from the body, and the 
person then recovers; the young, the old, 
and the infirm may, however, be so prostra¬ 
ted by vomiting and purging that they may 
sink from exhaustion. Animal matter in a 
state of partial decay, or in the transition 
state of putrefaction, must be regarded as of 
a poisonous nature. Much of the cheap 
batchers’ meat sold to the poor is in a state 
of decay, and is quite unfit for human food. 

.In January, 1851, the family of a 

surgeon residing near London, were all 
affected with symptoms resembling irritant 
poisoning, after having partaken of a hare 
which had been stewed in a clean earthen 
vessel. The surgeon informed me, the 
second day his wife was seized with vomiting, 
and purging, giddiness, heat in the throat, 
and general numbness, with inflamed eyes. 
Other members of the family vomited, and 
in the course of a few days the symptoms 
disappeared. I examined the vomited matter 
and found it to consist of portions of the 
hare partially digested but in a state of 
putrefaction, so there was abundant evidence 
•of sulphuretted hydrogen in the liquid. 
There was no mineral poison of any ^nd, 
although the symptoms, it will be observed, 
were rather like those occasioned by arsenic. 
It had been remarked by this family that a 
silver spoon which had been used in serving 
oat this unwholesome food was turned of a 
lirown colour, no doubt from the chemical 
action of the sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
this may be taken as a good domestic test of 
the putrefied condition of such food. Nature 
generally applies an appropriate remedy in 
the fact that the food itself produces copious 
womiting and purging.” Quite true, but 
with the young and weak, and the very 
feeble and old, the vomiting sometimes 
produces the exhaustion that accelerates 
<ieath. 

The vendor, then, who knowingly retails 
unwholesome or diseased meat, should be 
lield accountable for the consequences. 
There are but few butchers indeed so igno¬ 
rant as not to be conscious whether the 
meat they sell is sound or unsound. They 
certainly know when they purchase the 
carcase 6f a diseased animal, or when they 
pole-axe a beast fresh hrom the dairyman's 
yard. Good milch cows only pass into the 
batchers’ hands to save a dead loss to the 


dairyman, and often disease has made a 
dangerous advance before the pole-aXe does 
its work. Rich and poor sometimes, in these 
instances, pay dearly for their pound of 
steak. The meat of animals badly housed, 
used, or over-driven, cannot be considered 
sound, and instances have been known where 
such meat produced poisonous effects. 

Dr. Letheby and other public analysts 
have pointed out what are the characteristics 
of wholesome beef or mutton, and these con¬ 
ditions are endorsed in our public health 
manuals—1. It ought to be of a pale, slightly 
brownish red colour, neither of a pale pink 
on the one hand nor of a deep purple hue on 
the other. If pink, disease is indicated, and 
if purple, the anim^ has probably not been 
slaughtered, but has died with the blood in 
it, or has died from acute fever. 2. It 
should have a marbled appearance, from the 
ramifications of little veins of fat among the 
muscles. 8. It should be firm and elastic to 
the touch, and should scarcely moisten the 
fingers. Bad meat is usually wet, sodden, 
and flabby, with the fat^ looking like jelly or 
wet parchment. 4. It should have little or 
no odour, and not disagreeable, for diseased 
meat has a sickly, cadaverous smell. Any 
disagreeable odour is most easily detected 
when the meat is chopped up and drenched 
with warm water. 5. It should not shrink 
or waste much in cooking. 6. It should not 
become very soft and wet on standing for a 
day or so, but should, on the contrary, be 
dry on the surface. It is recommended that 
the liver of the animal be obtained and care- 
fuUy examined for distamata (flukes), which 
are flat worms, flounder-like in shape, and 
about the size of the nail of the little finger. 

Pork, as an article of diet, is more in gene¬ 
ral use than formerly. Unsalted pork should 
present similar characters to that of beef. 
The meat when sound is of a very pale red 
tint. The meat is infested betimes with a 
dangerous parasite called trichina spiralis^ 
and where these are present the meat vnll 
be found of a dark colour. This parasite 
can scarcely be discovered with a ma^ifying 
glass. There are other parasites indigenous 
to the pig, and one, the cystioercus^ or 
measle, can be discovered with the naked 
eye. The little sac of the latter is as large 
as a hempseed. Many diseased pigs are 
passed into the market, and consequently 
care is needed in the purchase of pork. 
There is nothing belonging to the pig but is 
marketable and utilised, its blood and intes¬ 
tines within as well as its skin and bristles 
without. 

Concerning sausages, we would advise the 
greatest caution. Home-made sausages, or 
when made by a manufacturer of undoubted 
credit and respectability, may be relied upon, 
and usefully resorted to for a change as an 
article of diet. It is nevertheless true that 
there is scarcely a more deservedly suspi¬ 
cions article of food in the market. We have 
ourselves known of the vilest refuse of 
diseased meat being consigned to sausage 
manufacturers—meat reeking with fou^ess 
and putrefaction. Good sausages, let it be 
understood, are even liable to partial decom¬ 
position, no matter what kind of meat may 
be used in their manufacture. For ourselves 
we must confess we have always a suspicion 
of sausages, however tempting they may 
appear in the shop windows. Some folk, 
however, will have them, and for the infor¬ 
mation of these it may not be amiss to tell 
them that good sausage meat should be 
quite firm, not moist, gelatinous, or vesi¬ 
cular. It should be free from all disagree¬ 
able smell and taste, and from acidity. 

In speaking above of the properties of good 
beef we might have observed that veal in 
many particulars is totally different from 
beef. It contains a smaller quantity of the 
alkalies, and it is said there is 15 more per 
cent, of phosphoric acid than is necessary for 
the formation of salts. It contains also 
little of the fibrine of flesh, and propor¬ 
tionately more of the fibrine of blood, which 
is less digestible than the former. Veal is 
also rich in gelatine, which is not nutritious, 
and seldom contains any quantity of fat, and 


also very little iron. So in all these points 
it is the reverse of beef. 

Poultry, with the poor, is not an article of 
constant diet, and while the rich knowingly 
consume game in a living putrid condition, 
from taste, fashion, or fancy, they may be 
allowed to do so, pai^cularly as the world of 
common sense is unable to exercise any 
power for good over the world of fashion. 
It may be remarked here, if ducks, hens, 
geese, or turkeys, were foisted upon the rich 
purchasers in the same diseased condition 
that they willingly take game birds, the up¬ 
roar wo^d be great, and the danger would, 
no doubt, be a very magnified one. Let those 
who like maggots in their poultry or game, 
as well as maggots in their cheese please 
themselves, for it seems useless to remon¬ 
strate with them. The conditions given in 
4, 5, 6, in regard to good beef, may be tfJien 
as also applying to poultry. 

As to the choice of fish and vegetables, a 
good housewife ought scarcely to need any 
advice. Fresh fish is known by its appear¬ 
ance and feel; it is free from any offensive 
smell, and it is not soft or gelatinous. Fish, 
however, is often doctored, particularly 
salmon, a bright red colour being given to 
the gills by being artificially tinted. Hawkers 
of fish in our streets have often, by the means 
of blood, made their rather stale herrings 
pass off in the city for “ fine fresh herrings.” 
Fresh salmon and trout should have the well- 
known pink-coloured flesh, and also, when 
the finger is drawn quickly across the fish, 
the depression so caused should fill up quickly. 
The stiffness or rigidity of sea fish is gene¬ 
rally sufficient to indicate its fresh condition. 
In the fish trade as well as in the meat trade 
there is a considerable amount of deception; 
and fish that is found to be unsaleable is sold 
in “ job lots ” to fish curers and smokers, and 
finds its way once more into the market, to 
the injury and danger of the poor. 

In another article we will probably sum up 
all we intend to say at the present season on 
the subject of adulteration, and the duties of 
the sanitary authorities in connection. For 
upwards of a year, as our readers are aware, 
we have devoted a series of papers to the 
discussion of almost all aspects of the public 
health question. To the condensed wisdom 
of others, whose views we have adopted and 
acknowledged, we have added the gleanings 
of our own experience, and we hope with 
some useful effect; but we shall not now 
further anticipate the remarks we may offer 
by way of conclusion to our present series of 
articles in the interests of sanitary reform 
and the public health. 


FEVER DENS. 

At a late meeting of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association the following cases were re¬ 
ported and brought under the notice of the 
Public Health Committee of the Corporation. 
“ 19 Christchurch-place.—The first patient 
sickened with fever in this house about five 
weeks ago, and has from that time to the 
present been attended by the health officer 
of the district. No notice was taken by the 
sanitary authority until last week. The 
rooms have now been disinfected. Nothing 
had been done about cleansing yards or pas¬ 
sage up to April the 5th, on which day a 
case of fever was admitted to hoep't il from 
81 Castle-street. This case occurred in the 
erson of a boy, son of a woman who had 
indly undertaken to look after her sick 
neighbours at Christchurch-place. On April 
the 6th another case of fever was admitted 
to the hospital from 19 Clyistchurch-place, 
making in all seven persons attacked. 81 
Castle-street.—Filthy ashpits—one filled to 
overflowing. The smell from the yard is 
very offensive, and is at once noticed on 
entering the house. A case of typhus re¬ 
moved to hospital from this house. The 
room from which the patient was removed is 
annsually clean and tidy.” These dens are 
in close proximity to the Castle and the new 
Synod House. Where are our well-paid 
sanitary officers ? 
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THE AKOHITECTURAL REMAINS OF 
THE CISTERCIANS 
IN THE COUNTY DOWN.* 

(Goncladed firom pace 108.) 

Having put you in possession of these 
general facts as to the great Cistercian 
Order, we may proceed to satisfy those 
architectural souls who yearn and crave for 
food which they can assimilate, eager for 
plan, section, elevation and detail. 

The Abbeys of Inch and Grey Abbey are 
the only Cistercian remains which now fur¬ 
nish to us, in the County Down, any archi¬ 
tectural detail; fortunately for our researches, 
we have sufficient of these two abbeys left to 
illustrate the subject, which is rendered the 
more particularly interesting from the fact 
that we have the means (though scanty) 
without travelling out of the county, of iden¬ 
tifying the Puritanical individuality (archi- 
tectm^y speaking) of this Monastic Order, 
as compared with the more lavish splendour 
of dets^ which characterised the buildings 
of the relaxed Benedictine Order, of which 
the Cistercian was the reformed offshoot. 

We also have preserved to us some 
of the capitals and carvings of the great 
Benedictine Abbey, founded by De Courcey 
in Down, the church of which, wrecked and 
shattered during the troublous times follow¬ 
ing the dissolution, served as the great 
frame-work on which ^e present Downpatrick 
Cathedral is erected. The so-called “ res¬ 
toration*' of the church, undertaken in the 
year 1790, has hoarded up to us some 
oharmingly interesting archsBological scraps, 
in which the architectural history of the 
structure is written, during its mediaeval 
changes and reconstractions. These have 
been protected from the subsequent fury of 
an iconoclastic party strife which swept 
away, within living memory, Irish crosses 
and specimens of art-workmanship which we 
can never replace, and must deplore the loss 
of at a time when the identity of the so- 
oalled St. Patrick's grave is for monumental 
reasons a qucMtio veaata. 

Before undertaking the investigation of the 
Cistercian abbeys of Down, I will direct your 
attention to the model of a monastery belong¬ 
ing to this Order prepared and published by]S£’. 
£. Sharpe, of Lancaster, who has made Cister¬ 
cian architecture his peculiar study. In the 
model plan vou will see how the conventual 
buildings all group around the cloister quad¬ 
rangle. Now glance from that plan to this 
of Grey Abbey, or the less complete plan of 
Inch, and you will perceive a striking coinci¬ 
dence. If we sear^ every one of the six¬ 
teen Irish Cistercian abbeys whose remains 
we yet have (some of the plans of which you 
have on the wall), we will ffnd in no case 
any extensive departure from the general 
grouping of this model plan,—except such 
as more recent eircumstances, such as the 
troublous times or relaxing of the severity of 
their rules occasioned. 

There were general and particular rules 
which controlled their arcmtecture in the 
earlier centuries of the existence of this Order; 
these rules are embodied in their charter of 
charity (oharta caritatisj, particularly as re¬ 
gards their conventual churches; the most 
important of these were, that they should be 
rigidlv plain without lofty bell towers. They 
were forbidden the use of elaborate carvings 
or representations of the human form, also 
all merely ornamental or sensuous features 
such as stained glass pictures, gold orna¬ 
ments, coloured decorations, These 

rules obliged their architects to depend for 
their effect on excellence of proportion and 
chasteness of detailto this, combined with 
the fact that the movement was contempo¬ 
rary with the rise and development of the 
earlier and most pure of the Gothic styles, 
may be attributed the excellence of the 
architecture of all the Cistercian monas¬ 
teries yet remaining; but is necessary to 
state that these rules were relaxed early in 
the thirteenth century, that the Cistercians 
more or less followed the Benedictines in 


• By Mr. J. J. Phillips. Paper comxnimicated to the Belfast 
Archltectnnl Associatloo. 


employing a greater degree of splendour in 
their later erections and insertions. 

That these relaxed rules effected the 
abbeys of Down, we have some proof, such as 
in the stained glass in Inch Abbey, found 
during the recent excavations, and the 
encac^ic tiles of Grey Abbey. We have 
some strange - looking carvings of human 
heads im the corbel table in the chancel of 
Grey Abbey. 

Having briefly noticed these general rules 
embodied in their charta caritatis we will 
proceed to trace out the coincidence in plan 
of our local abbeys to the Cistercian ideal, 
and we are enabled to treat them conjointly 
in consequence of this harmony. 

First of all then as to site. As enjoined 
by their code, the sites in both cases were, 
and are in secluded spots—in valleys close to 
water and supplied by never-failing springs. 
To the practice of building in solitary places 
may be attributed the fact, that while the 
abbey churches of other Orders in Ireland are 
in frequent instances used for divine worship, 
we have in no case that I know of a Cister¬ 
cian abbey church so restored to its original 
purpose. In the course of the plantation of 
the Ards, a village sprang up close to ** De 
Jugo Dei;" the old church of the abbey, 
however, by reason of circumstances, which 
we need not here explain, escaped the tender 
mercies of the late Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sioners when casting about for a site for a j 
pmsh church for Grey Abbey. Even in | 
England, I believe, there is only one Cis¬ 
tercian church which modern Christianity 
has been sufficiently near to and appreciative 
of to re-occupy. 

The ground plane of Inch Abbey, but more 
particularly Grey Abbey as it is more com¬ 
plete, are eminently Cistercian, and give us 
the key to the non-existent buildings or 
foundations yet under the sod. 

The church in each case, in strict accord¬ 
ance with their rule, was and is in its ground 
plan in the form of a Latin cross. 

In my first visit to Inch Abbey I was 
greatly puzzled by the absence of the western 
arm or uie nave of the church, which appa¬ 
rently had never been in existence; a cross 
wall which had hitherto been taken as the 
western end, was complete to all intents and 
purposes: it had an unsightly gap for a door¬ 
way, which, I was informed, e3^bited not 
many years ago some very fine carved stone 
work, since tom away to scour the hearths 
of the thriftv vandals of Downpatrick. The 
abbey chmrcn had been written of as being 
some 85 ft. long; and I was about to con¬ 
clude that this church was an exception to 
the general, or, I might say invariable plan 
whi^ exhibits the contour of a Latin cross. 
Regarding with suspicion the piles of stone¬ 
work disconnectedly scattered around and 
westward of the cross wall, I examined more 
closely some boulder-like masses, which, 
when grasses and mosses were cleared 
away, exhibited several fair faces of masonry. 
On applying to the proprietor (R. P. 
MaxweU, Esq., D.L., J.P.) for permission 
to make some excavations, he promptly 

g laced at my disposal workmen, and they 
ave satisfactorily shown the church at Inch 
Abbey to have been 170 ft. long. We have 
several parallel instances in Ireland of this 
cross wall or division between the Ritual 
choir and the nave, the former being more 
particularly allocated to the monks who per¬ 
formed the offices of the church, the large 
body of farming workmen, monks, and 
novices, occupying the nave. 

We have this cross wall in Holy cross 
Abbey, Hore Abbey, Monastemenagh, and 
several other abbeys. From a drawing I 
have of Jerpoint Abbey, made some sixteen 
years ago by a friend, I think a similar wall 
existed there also, but since cleared away. 

In Inch Abbey the church was hitherto 
considered to have been aisleless, but the 
recent excavations, made by Mr. Maxwell, 
have revealed the foundations and some of 
the walls of these aisles, which were com¬ 
paratively narrow, about 13 ft. wide, and 
somewhat like those in Dunbrody Abbey, 
of which you have sketch on the w^. 


As far as excavations have gone, I am in¬ 
clined to consider that the clerestory or tri- 
forium, as the case may have been, was 
borne by massive main arches, springing 
from massive piers, and on examination of 
the comers of the cross wall at the height 
from which the arches would have started, 
we find the capitals completely tom away, 
but up to that height is fak and uninjured. 

The western end of the have most probably 
had a doorway, and from the formation of 
the ground I suspect had a narrow porch or 
narthex ; the extreme north-west angle of 
the church now visibly shows itself by a 
block of masonry, very much ragged away, 
but still bearing a fair corner. 

The nave of Grey Abbey has one peculi¬ 
arity not usual in Cistercian churches : it is 
aisleless, but this has had a very plausible 
explanation at the hands of the diocesan 
architect, Mr. Drew. He considers it to have 
been an earlier church adapted by Lady 
DeCourcey's Cistercian builders; he con¬ 
siders that he is borne out in this idea by 
the character of the detail of the doorway in 
the north wall of nave (see drawing). 

I may remark, however, with reference to 
the ve^ frequent occurrence in Ireland of 
the pointed arch in juxtaposition with the 
round arch; we see this in Boyle Abbey, 
Dunbrody, Jerpoint, and numerous Cister¬ 
cian stmctures, but we find the same features 
in many of the English abbeys—EirkstaU, 
Fountains, Ac.; and Mr. Sharpe writes that 
just prior to or about the date of the foun¬ 
dation of Grey Abbey, the Cistercian builders 
generally used the pointed form in their 
arches of construction, while the use of 
round arch was still frequently retained in 
their arches of decoration. And you will 
derive very much information as to Cistercian 
architecture in Ireland from a publication* 
which has lately been issued by Mr. R. R. 
Brash, of Cork; in it he prosecutes a most 
complete and careful investigation of the 
influences upon the native “ Hiberno-Roman- 
esque " of the architectural styles imported 
into Ireland via the ** Anglo-Norman " and 
“Early English." 

The eastern end of Inch and Grey Abbey 
churches is square; in Inch, pierced by three 
very long lancet windows, with one smaller 
similar window over the centre. In Grey 
Abbey it has a double tier of triplet windows 
with smaller similar windows over. 

The eastern arm of the churches (variously 
termed, the choir by some, the presbytery 
and sanctuary by others, but in church¬ 
wardens' vocabulary as the chancel) was 
lighted north and south by large windows; 
at Inch by double lancet windows at each 
side; at Grey Abbey by single windows 
north and south, originally, I believe, of 
similar character and form as the east win¬ 
dows, but at a later date they had decmrated 
stone tracery inserted on the outer jambs. 

In Grey Abbey immediately over these 
windows be seen, each north and south, 
a corbel table, the blocks on the south being 
of a Norman character, those on the north 
are carved into human and other heads and 
grotesques—this is a most unusual peculi¬ 
arity in a Cistercian monastery, as all 
carving of the human form was strictly pro¬ 
hibited by their charter. I would conclude 
that these were inserted at a later date, but 
that they show a rudeness which does not 
correspond with the date of the inserted 
stonework of the window below the corbel 
table. 

The chancel exended eastward from the 
crossing at Inch Abbey, 42 ft. long by 
27 ft., at Grey Abbey but 30 ft. by 24 ft. 2 in. 
All trace of the high altar in both abbeys 
has disappeared, but we have in Grey Abbey 
the fragmentary remains of single sedilia 
and piscina on thp south. 

In Inch Abbey there were three seats for 
the officiating priests, as this rough field 
sketch shows. All the stonework is tom away, 
but the lino of the cusping is shown in the 
mortar, and the traces of the corbel blocks 
from which the cusped arches sprang. 


I ■** The Ecclttbutical Architecture of Ireland.” Dublin: Kelly. 
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The stonework of the piscina and aumbry 
has also been tom out by the sacrilegious 
housewives of Down, who practically showed, 
by the uses to which they applied the free¬ 
stone for scouring purposes, that they sin¬ 
cerely coincided wim the Apostle’s assertion 
that cleanliness is next to godliness. 

On the gospel side of the choir we have in 
both abbeys the remains of arches, in the 
position usually found over the wall tomb of 
the founder of the abbey. In both abbeys 
there were very vigorous explorations made 
in the neighbourhood of these recesses in the 
search for treasure; in Grey Abbey the stone 
loekers for sacred vessels, books or linen of 
the altar were laid bare, and the wall broken 
through to the adjoining chapel. 

In Inch Abbey the nave arch, transept 
arches, and chancel arch have all disap¬ 
peared ; we have only the responds of the 
moulding, till lately, peeping out of the 
iUbris, wHch Mr. Maxwell has had cleared 
away, revealing the magnidcently moulded 
bases and met responds, somewhat similar 
to those in Byland Abbey, Wenlock Abbey, 
and Bievanlx (drawing). We have also such 
portions of the flagging as the utilitarian 
spoliations of the late Jack Martin did not pull 
aw^ and sell. 

ELarris, in describing this abbey in 1744, 
and Dr. Petrie in later years, writes of the 
verv elegant construction of one of the 
arches then standing, and we may conclude 
from their description that some portion of 
the bell-tower wcdl was then standmg. 

At Grey Abbey we have some of the walls 
of this low central tower still remaining over 
the north transept arch and the nave arch. 

These fragmentary remains of the waUs of 
the central tower show the stone string¬ 
courses, or weather mouldings, which serve 
to mark the slope and height of the original 
roofs of nave and transepts. 

The intersection of the four arms of the 
crux was covered with groined barrel vault¬ 
ing, as may be seen from the remains of the 
springing of four groined stone ribs over the 
north transept arch. 

In both abbeys we And the usual side 
chapels, opening off the east side of the 
north and south transepts, that is, two 
chapels each north and south of the choir. 
In Inch Abbey the scanty remains of quad¬ 
ripartite groined vaulting of these chapels 
indicate the architecture magnificence of j 
this abbey. We have here a sketch of the I 
comer corbels and caps from which the ribs 
sprang, and since my first visit a still more 
beautiful corbel cluster has been brought to 
light (at my direction the modem wall 
which covered it, erected by a cowherd, was 
removed). We have also found the base of 
the pillar between the chapels, with responds 
of the mouldings. 

I am in great hopes of finding in Inch 
Abbey, in the north chapels, some encaustic 
tiling. Such objects have been picked out 
and sold, as a local ancient informed us, 
** by the yeardJ'* 

I roughly sketched here the probable ap¬ 
pearance of the south chapels, with their 
vaulting and central column. 

At Grey Abbey the chapels had simple 
barrel vaulting, and the arch moulding was 
very bold, as the scattered fragments show. 

In the troublous times which followed the 
dissolution, the abbeys suffered terribly. 
At Inch the north transept has been built 
across its entrance from the church; this 
has saved for us the east pier, and, I hope, the 
capital from which the transeptal arch sprang 
at that side. 

This north transept had at its north-west 
comer a circular winding stair, affording 
access, probably, to the tower. In Dunbrody 
Abbey this curiously communicates by a wall 
passage to some small secular apartments 
over the north side chapels. We have similar 
apartments in Holycross Abbey. At Inch 
Abbey there is a singular correspondence in 
the fragmentary traces of a wall passage 
leading across the north windows of the 
transept. 

In Gfrey Abbey we find, in the south transept 
south wall, the remains of a stone newel wind¬ 


ing stair (sketch); the existence of this stair 
is interesting evidence of the Cistercian origin 
of the building. A pile of debris at present 
covers its site at Inch, which, when removed, 
I may safely predict will reveal some traces 
of this Cistercian conventual feature. You 
have its existence in several other abbeys in 
Ireland duly shown on the plans. Mr. R. 
Young, arcmtect, has kindly given me this 
plan of Glenlnce Abbey, in Scotland, showing 
this stairway. Three times every night these 
monks had to enter the church for noctums, 
and this stair formed the mode of communi¬ 
cation to it from the dormitories, which ex¬ 
tended over the fratry or monks’ day-room. 
We have uncovered at Inch a stairway close 
to the site usual for the night stair, but it is 
undoubtedly a more modern constmction. 
This abbey was used as a residence and a 
castle long after the suppression of the 
monasteries.* 

To assist me in describing, and you in 
understanding, the grouping of the conven¬ 
tual building around the cloister garth or 
quadrangle, I have made this drawing,! show¬ 
ing the probable appearance of Grey Abbey 
I say about the year 1210. 

Adjoining the south transept of the church 
I in each abbey we find a narrow chamber as 
I usual; this would be the sacristy» In both 
I abbeys we have the doorway of oommunica- 
I tion between this vaulted chamber and the 
I church. 

The chapter-housei as usual, occurs next 
in order. At Grey Abbey its remains are 
more complete and characteristic of its usual 
plan than at Inch, which seems to have been 
completely gutted; it has been divested of 
every scrap of architectural detail, its walls 
rasped and quarried. The local ancient in¬ 
forms us that at the east wall of this chapter- 
house was dug out the largest human skull 
he ever saw. We succeeded in hunting up a 
fragment of one of the flat cuneiform stones 
belonging to this chapter-house; for the last 
twenty years it had served the utilitarian 
purpose of door-step to a bam or stable; on 
it is incised the stem of a carved cross and the 
chalice, indicating the tombstone of an abbot 
or other eminent ecclesiastic. 

Thei^assage or parlour^ which usually lies 
adjacent to the chapter-house, shows very 
distinctly in Grey Abbey, but as yet the 
division wall has not been made visible at 
Inch. 

The walls of the fratry or monks' day-room 
are visible in both abbeys—^in Inch it has 
been extensively quarried, and as yet we 
cannot say how far southward it extended. 
In Grey Abbey it was evidently vaulted, and 
we have the moulded bases of a few of the 
central row of columns. 

We have found in Inch Abbey an extra¬ 
ordinary-looking structure built up against 
the sacristy wall, and resembling a large 
chimney shaft 2 ft. square on tho inside. It 
has locaUy been denominated the ** murder 
hole,” and has been the bugbear to frighten 
naughty children in the neighbourhood; but 
it has been cleared out, and presents all the 
features of a latrine for the convenience of 
the parties who inhabited the upper storey. 
There is a curious communication mnning 
into it like a sewer from the south transept, 
and they communicate with the under¬ 
ground sewer mnning close by. On this 
point I may give a quotation from 
Viollet le Duo’s Dictionary, as it is quite 
apropos :—“ *Oubliettes,’a deep hole hollowed 
under the floor in which they threw people 
that they wanted to make disappear. There 
is not a castle of the middle ages in which 
they do not show some * oubliettes,’ and 
nevertheless we must confess that we have 


• “ In 1573. after the failure of Sir Tliomas Smith's project 
fbr the plantation of the Ards, a more extensire scheme of 
colonisation was planned by tho Earl of Essex; he was assisted 
by several EnKlibh noblemen. They left England late in that 
year with a fleet. Essex landed at Carrickfergus early in 
September, but several of the vessels were dispersed by a 
storm, some to the Isle of Han, and some to the Cove of Cork. 
The ship in which Earl Rich sailed was driven to Kilcllef, 
County Down; he removed thence to the 'Castle at Inch,’ 
where he remained for some time, and then returned back to 
England 'heartily sick of the affair' of the plantatlen."— 
VUit Downpatrick Recorder's Antiquarian Contrdnuter. 

t A lithograph of this building will be given in a fhtnre 
issue. 


very rarely found the deep holes to which 
this name can be given; generally that which 
they consider * oubliettes ’ are * des fosses 
d’aisance,’ of which it is very easy to recog¬ 
nise the employment, no matter how little 
one is familiar with the art of constmction.” 

The conventual buildings which we have 
been describing lay to the east side of the 
cloister quadrangle. We now arrive at build¬ 
ings usually found at the south side of the 
conventual group; and in Grey Abbey we 
find the remains of the lower part of tho flight 
of steps leading to the dormitory, which, as 
explained before, extended over the fratry, 
the chapter-house, and communicated by the 
night stair to the church. 

The kitchen at Inch and Grey Abbey is 
visible, but at Grey Abbey unmistakeably so, 
as the ope of its fireplace is quite discernible. 
In Inch Abbey its features are sdl destroyed. 

The refectot'y in Grey Abbey is quite in 
consonance with the Cistercian plan; it lies 
north and south, and has its pulpit, from 
which, during meals, a reader ** entertained 
the monks with intellectual, while they enter¬ 
tained themselves with material pabulum ”; 
but in Inch Abbey it has been quarried away. 

The buttery has disappeared in both abbeys, 
but in Grey Abbey we have the evidence of 
its former existence in the line of weathering 
shewn at the west side of the refectory. 

The domus conversorum usually lay along the 
west side of cloister garth, and was allocated 
to the use of the conversi of the monastery; 
in neither abbey have we any vestige of its 
existence. 

The cloister garth in Grey Abbey is oblong; 
this is somewhat unusual, as the quadrangle 
is usually found to be a perfect square. 
Availing myself of the proprietor’s permis¬ 
sion to make search for some trace of the 
western wall of the garth, I had excavations 
made, and disclosed the foundations of a 
curtain wall with several offsets, and traces 
of the gateway. 

Both at Inch and Grey Abbey we have the 
, sewer by which their necessaria were flushed 
with water from some well-supplied reservoir 
on the adjacent hill, also serving to carry off 
the sewage and refuse of the kitchen and 
monastery. In accordance with popular 
notion and local time-honoured tradition, in 
both cases they have been considered to lead 
to the neighbouring abbey—^that at Grey 
Abbey to the (Benedictine) Black Abbey, two 
miles distant; this at Inch, to the Benedic¬ 
tine abbey, on which the present Down 
cathedral stands. 

Having concluded this descriptive portion 
of the paper, we must here remark that both 
Inch and Grey Abbey were for many years 
used as quarries to their respective neigh¬ 
bourhoods. “ Noble Quarry ” was Inch 
Abbey; its remains are scattered in many a 
townland for miles around, and, like its 
Benedictine neighbour of Down, its time- 
honoured stones have served alike to build 
the mansion and the hovel; the fields are 
marched and the roadways paved with its 
hoary relics; churches of oM creeds in Down¬ 
patrick, and for miles around, are indebted 
to the old abbey for most of the stones with 
which they are built —** hideous painted and 
whitewashed parallelograms that have been 
raised up and call themselves churches in 
these latter-day times.” 

This island of Inch—^which possessed vene¬ 
rable antiquity and early Christian heirlooms 
before De Courcy fought the Ulidians—would 
well repay anyone who could spare time to 
investigate it inch by inch. Here have been 
found ^ the sacred relics of holy men, in 
whose hearts the fire of Christianity burned, 
when elsewhere throughout Christendom it 
had gone out and was extinguished. 

It is matter for congratulation that these 
venerable ruins are now held in reverent 
appreciation by their respective owners, and 
that, as far as can be done by them, they are 
to be preserved from further dilapidation, 
and that— 

" Tried arch and pillar lone, 

Pleading haughtily for glories gone,** 

are now cherished for the benefit of field 
naturalist, arohmologist, art student, and 
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architect. Under the shadow of these vestiges 
of a religions and even an heroic age the 
student of his country’s history can better 
catch a glimpse of the fervour and enthusiasm 
which prompted the founders, and of the 
correctness of the principles which guided 
their architects and constmctprs; and he 
can, in the desolation wrought by Vandal 
hands on these wonderfully beautiful archi¬ 
tectural structures, read of the long ages of 
sorrow and shame through which they have 
been preserved; here he can yield himself to 
the witchery and the charm for the senti¬ 
mental soul which dwells— 

** Where the Iry hen((t in manes 
Like a cinstering mantle thrown. 

And the many-ftSiithered gmsses 
Qalver o'er the sculptured stone;** 


UNKNOWN DUBLIN. 

BY THB “ OLDEST INHABITANT.” 

Edited by Mark Philip O'Flanagan^ T,G,D, 

BBNCHEBS’-STBEET. 

Many years have passed since we first walked 
up the incline of this street, once sacred to 
noble families and others whose patents of 
nobility were not of the most honourable 
creation. It matters but little now, for those 
whose names were known to us in our early 
schoolboy days, and to our fathers and japrand- 
fathers, have passed away. In sooth, this 
street has witnessed many changes in the 
character of its residents. The most of the 
families residing here at one period were rich 
and infiuential; they kept their own coaches 
and carriages and doaen of servants, and 
their mansions or town dwellings of five 
storeys were built to last, and not to sell and 
crumble into filthy ruin. If any building 
operative of this city would like to see the 
amount of joinery one town residence of the 
Irish nobility or gentry of the last century 
contained, let him visit one of the old palatial 
dwellings of Benchers’-street; let him examine 
the character of the window and door trim¬ 
mings, the staircase, broad and massive hand¬ 
rail, and wide well hole, and also scan the 
fittings and furnishings from skirting and 
surbase to cornice. What a contrast it pre¬ 
sents with the petty, half-starved, skimpy, 
and skeleton gimcrackery joinery of our sub¬ 
urban dwellings of to-day! The town man¬ 
sions buDt in Dublin for the Irish nobility 
and gentiT between 1770 and 1800, and more 
particularly in the last twenty years of the 
eighteenth century, were models of good 
masonry, brickwork, stuccowork, smithwork, 
and joinery. 

The last time we passed through Benchers’- 
street recollections came thick upon ns of old 
names and memories, and we determined to 
re-visit it again in company of one whose 
memory extended back to days when its 
glory was fresh, though a little shadowed by 
the political changes that occurred in this 
country. We will now let our kind cicerone 
the **Oldest Inhabitant” tell as he deems 
best the bygone matters that occur to his 
memory:— 

“ Benchers’-street, you are probably aware, 
sir, received its name from the Benchers’ 
Hall and Courts at the top of the street. 
The ground now occupied by these classical 
and legal buildings was formerly the Primate’s 
Garden, so called after the Rev. Richard 
Robinson, Primate, and Baron Rokeby, of 
Armagh—a ve^ good man. He resided for 
severtJ years in this street, his town resi¬ 
dence being here. The Archbishop of Armagh 
was a great church builder and restorer, and 
owing to his labours the city of Armagh and 
the cathedral were greatly improved. He 
was one of the early patrons of Francis 
Johnston, the architect, of whom this city 
has reason to feel proud; and he also em¬ 
ployed Thomas Cooley, the architect of the 
Royal Exchange (City Hall) to do sundry 
works in connection with the cathedral in 
Armagh. In matters of religion and educa¬ 
tion, Primate Robinson, of Armagh and 
Benchers’-street, was foremost in his day; 
and the architectural profession of Ireland 
owes him not a little for the impulse he gave 


to their art in this country, at a time when 
it needed encouragement, and was worthy 
of it. 

** Perhaps I may as well mention a few of 
the distinguished names associated with this 
street in the days of the Irish Parliament. 
Besides Primate Robinson, there were several 
lords, earls, viscounts, and members of the 
Irish legislikture, who had town residences in 
this street between 1782 and 1800. Among 
these were Richard Boyle, Earl of Shannon, 
who was also a Knight of St. Patrick; Dr. 
Lewis Jones, Bishop of Kilmore ; Dr. John 
Hotham, Bishop of Clogher. Among the 
Irish members of Parliament were: the Hon. 
Robert King, commonly called Viscount 
Kingsborough, M.P. for Cork; Richard St. 
George, member for the borough of Charle- 
ville; Right Hon. John Ponsonby, member 
for the borough of Newton ; Right Hon. Luke 
Gardiner, member for Dublin City, of Mount- 
joy and Gardiner-street memory, afterwards 
Lord Mountjoy; Right Hon. Denis Daly, 
member for the County Gtdway; Denis Bowes 
Daly, member for the town of Galw^; Sir 
Edward Crofton, Bart., member for County 
Roscommon; Right Hon. Owen Wynne, 
member for the borough of Sligo; Owen 
Wjmne, the younger, member for County 
Sligo ; John Francis Craddock, member for 
Clogher. There were severfd other influen¬ 
tial families lived here previous to the Union, 
and some distinguished names connected with 
the legal profession. 

‘*The first stone of Benchers’ Hall was 
laid by Loill Clare, Chancellor of Ireland. 
The tenure of the land was very doubtful, as 
being held under the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ Church; and, after much legal consul¬ 
tation and delay, an Act of Parliament had to 
be passed to secure the title. The Benchers’ 
buildings were erected at the commencement of 
this century, and additions thereto afterwards. 
The main and original buildings are from 
the designs of James Gandon, and, despite 
the position of the site, and of being crowded 
in at the rere, it has been accounted a good 
specimen of the architect’s ability. The 
front is a handsome one of hewn stone, the 
back of the edifice being to the city. It is 
not necessary for me to describe its architec¬ 
tural or ornamental details, so I will merely 
state that all the statuary of the building was 
executed by the clever but ill-requited native 
artist, Edward Smith, who always found a 
true friend and patron in the architect. In¬ 
side the building there were several niches 
provided for statues of men who did not fill 
them; and there are ^rtraits of Irish notables 
worthy of notice. The library, a separate 
building, was erected in 1827, from the de¬ 
signs of Mr. Darley, a city architect. Pre¬ 
vious to the erection of this building the 
library was in a room of the main building of 
the Benchers’ Hall. A portion of the books 
of the library was originally the property of 
Ghristemher Robinson, Senior Puisne Judge 
of the Court of King’s Bench, and a selection 
of law books was made by Charles Earl 
Camden, Lord Chancellor. There are a 
number of rare books here, at least there 
were some years ago, among which was a 
curious MS. volume entitled the * Bl%ck 
Book,’ and the volumes of the * Transactions ’ 
of the Benchers. The librarian for many 
ears was Henry J. Monck Mason, LL.D., 
rother, I believe, to William Monck Mason, 
the historian of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and 
author of other works. 

** After the passing, sir, of the Act of 
Union, Benchers’-street lost many of its 
noble residents, and the Irish members of 
the native Parliament who had town resi¬ 
dences here gave them up, and such of them 
as obtained seats in the Imperial legisla¬ 
ture procured town residences in London 
during the session of Parliament. Few, 
indeed, kept up town residences in Dublin 
who had seats in the Parliament over the 
water, though of course they retained their 
country residences in this island. Before 
the Union, owing to the number of rich 
families residing in Benchers’-street, the 
merchants and traders of Polton-street, 
Staple-street, Big-Tree^street, and adjoining 


streets did a brisk trade, and this trade 
lasted even for several years into the present 
century, for, though some of the original in¬ 
habitants left, their places were supplied by 
a respectable gentrv. 

“ About 1818, and for a few years subse¬ 
quent, among those who continued to reside 
in this street were : Cornelius 0’Callaghan» 
Lord Lismore, at 4; Charles John Gardiner, 
Earl of Blessin^on, at 8; Lady Harriet Daly, 
at 8; Robert Edward King, Lord Viscount 
Lorton, at 14. Among the judges, bar¬ 
risters, and other notables were : the Hon. 
Francis Hely Hutchinson, at 2; the Hon. 
Arthur Moore, third Judge of the Common 
Pleas, at 7; Samuel Ward, LL.D., at 1; J. 
Whestone, King’s Counsel, and a goodly 
number of solicitors, some of them of distin- 
^ished firms. John Hawkins and John 
Swift, proctors of the Ecclesiastical and 
Prerogative Courts, lived or had offices at 
9 and 15, and John Cooke Rogers, a known 
public notary was also a resident in this 
street. A Captain Bryan lived at 11, who 
afterwards became a major. 

** This street, sir, fifty years ago had very 
respectable families resident in it. Coming 
down to the years between 1880-40, the 
wealthy families were disappearing fast, and 
but few of the old residents remained. The 
houses of the wealthy nobles and gentry 
were becoming occupied by well-to-do solici¬ 
tors, or firms of solicitors or others connected 
with public boards, trusts, or companies. A 
little over forty years ago or perhaps later, 
the Hon. Arthur Moore the ju^e; F. Moore 
the seneschal of Thomas-court and Donore; 
the Hon. Mrs. F. Hutchinson, the Lady of 
the Hon. F. H. Hutchinson ; and Lady 
Harriet Daly, still resided here, with a few 
private and well-to-do families, who looked 
upon the street as an aristocratic one, and 
had recollections of its early brightness. 

Among the persons who resided here 
before the Union, whose names I have 
mentioned, were men of whom many strange 
particulars could be recited, of doings in the 
Irish ] Parliament, of duelling transactions, 
of brave deeds, of corrupt ones, of flashes of 
fire and genius, and of memories that are aa 
well forgotten. Some, sir, were Irishmen 
racy of the soil, some were Englishmen more 
Irish, for awhile at least, than the Irish 
themselves, and more were creatures of the 
earth earthy whom no patents of nobility 
could ennoble. 

“ * What can ennoble glares or cowards ? 

Not all the blood of all the Howards.' 

“I should have mentioned to you, sir, 
that before the embodiment of the different 
courts in the new buildings of Benchers’ 
Hall, the Prerogative Court was held in the 
large private mansion of Primate Robinson 
adjoining the new buildings. In this court, 
some years ago, were to be seen a number of 
manuscripts called * Regal Visitation Books’ 
and other MSS. and sundry records. I can¬ 
not say whether all these documents are now 
lodged in the Record Office built a few years 
ago for the safe custody of our national re¬ 
cords. It was stated fifty years ago in 
Dublin, that one of the Royal Visitation 
Books was in the hands of Sir William 
Betham, the Ulster King at Arms. Whether 
it had been restored to its proper place since 
the antiquary’s death I Wow not. The 
oldest record of the court under notice was 
stated to be dated 1580. Some of these 
ancient documents and transactions doubt¬ 
less belonged to one or other of the old 
Benchers’ Inns or courts of Dublin. 

** The Consistorial Court was originally 
held in the cathedral of the diocese, and in 
the present century it was held for some 
years in St. Stephen’s-men. It has records 
dating back to 1600. It has some well-pre¬ 
served documents called * Title Books.’ The 
High Court of Admiralty is of late founda¬ 
tion, dating back to about 1747; its native 
independence was preserved by a special 
clause in the Act of Union. 

** Preston’s Inns, sir, stood where the 
City Hall now stands, and was once the 
mansion of Sir Robert Preston, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, but he resigned it for law 
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purposes. Afterwards the Inns were re¬ 
moved to the dissolved monastery of the 
Dominicans on Inns-quay, where our law 
coarts were subsequently erected. The 
Benchers' Society had many changes since 
their first formation. Henry Ylll. granted I 
some land in St. Michan’s parish, in St. I 
Patrick’s, and in New-street, towards the 
rt of the Society, and for students 

S ing the law. A statute was also passed 
made it obligatory for students of law 
to reside for two years at a London inns of 
court. This was intended to assist in intro¬ 
ducing the English practice of law into this 
country. The Brehon laws existed, sir, for 
long years, in spirit at least, in this country 
after the laws of the Pale were proclaimed. 
But a truce with all this! Benchers’-street 
has now fallen upon evil days, though 
Benchers' Hall is still the resort of lawyers 
and readers, and students and visitors. 

** * How the mighty are fallen,' you can see | 
now when you oast your eyes up and down 
this now seedy street, fast hastening to ruin I 
Several of the fine old mansions are converted 
into attorneys’ and agents’ offices. See there, 
15 and 16 are let in tenements. At 14 the 
staff of the County Dublin Militia are housed, 
and at 12 that of the City Artillery; and 
some more of the fine old dwellings of our 
•nee resident nobility and gentry are * To 
Let,’ and drifting, like the tenement ones, to 
ruin! 

** The lanes on either side of the street, 
which were occupied by the fine stables of the 
old residents, are now in the possession of 
car owners, serving alike for stables and 
dwellings. The lane on the right here as 
^on enter the street was for awhile famous 
m the first year of the last decade for the 
head quarters of a political society known as 
the * National Brotherhood of St. Patrick,’ 
the out-houses and stables of one of the fine 
old mansions being utilised for a meeting- 
place. Here lectures, concerts, and readings 
were given, and violent speeches made con¬ 
demnatory of * Castle and Saxon rule,’ and 
many of these gatherings were attended by 
members of the detective force. * St.Patrick’s 
Hall’ has passed away, the * Brotherhood ’ 
are scattered far and wide, and newer organi¬ 
sations now exist, determined, of coarse, not 
to give up the old land * without another 
blow.’ The meeting-house in the lane was 
afterwards for a time converted into some 
sort of a factory, and 1 believe a portion of 
the premises were utilised for some time for 
forcing mushrooms. Benchers’-lane is at 
present rotten ripe for the visit of our sani¬ 
tary authorities; and if the legal worthies of 
Benchers' Hall care to prolong their lives, 
and do not wish to see an abrupt ending to 
their brief career, they ought to put the law 
in motion in their own behalf. There is law 
enough in this street yet for anything, it 
seems, save sanitary improvement. 

** The pleasant landscape that could be 
once seen in the distance before the front of 
Benchers’ Hall is almost hid from view by 
railway buildings and harbour stores, and 
part of the old fiower garden and meadows 
extending towards the heights of Mountjoy 
and the immemorial Broad-stone are now 
covered over with brick and plaster buildings 
and shops. There is a very good view of 
Benchers’ Hall drawn by the late George 
Petrie for the *' Picture of Dublin,” and in¬ 
cluded in “ Wright’s Historical Guide, or 
Ancient and Modern Dublin.” This view 
shews a portion of the hills or mountains in 
the distance, some of the old buildings of the 
city, the cantd barges, and the canal passenger 
boats, with their joyous living cargo on deck 
waving their farewells to friends. I remember 
those days well, but now the snorting engine 
yonder reminds me of how old I have grown, 
and, as the evening falls, how careful I ought 
to be of my rather delicate health. With 
your accustomed consideration, Mr. O’Flan¬ 
agan, we will turn our faces cityward, and 
hope for another fine day for a fresh visit to 
some other hallowed spot of the Unknown 
City.” 

Agreeing to the desires of our right trusty 
friend, we passed homeward, and parted, at 


the threshold of his residence, with the 
“ Oldest Inhabitant.” 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 

SIXTH ABTICLE. 

Some of the reasons which deter private capi¬ 
talists from embarking in the cultivation of 
large farms, and which have turned much land 
into pasture, are, the uncertainty of the 
weather and the strikes of the labouring popu¬ 
lation. As cattle do not suffer so much from 
the unpropitiousness of the climate as crops, 
and therefore the certainty of returns causes 
more land to be employed in grazing; when 
successful, the produce of cultivation is larger, 
and therefore there is every reason to believe 
that large companies will endeavour to get 
the highest return for their money, and the 
loss not be felt so severely by a large 
body of shareholders. The uncertainty of 
obtaining fair compensation has induced 
many of the largest graziers to let their land 
to others, on which the cattle will be fed, and 
sometimes even the rent has been paid pre¬ 
vious to any hoof entering upon the pasture. 
The old system of letting the land for agri¬ 
culture, ^own as the con-acre, to persons 
very needy was often loss to the letter. 

The strikes of labourers deter large capi¬ 
talists from employing bodies of labourers; 
those who assist these labourers when out are 
enemies to the community, the labourers, and 
themselves, as most persons are consumers; 
and those who, under a false idea of charity, 
are assisting the starving wives and children, 
are merely supplying means to continue the 
contest, and are adding fuel to the flame. 
When they are unassisted, they in their life¬ 
time feel that the crimes of parents are 
suffered by their offspring. It is the duty 
of everybody to set their faces against these 
mistaken views, and against all encouragers 
thereof, as labour, like water, will find its 
own level, and the wages are equally subject 
as other articles to the law of supply and 
demand. 

All these reasons combine to drive single 
individuals from investing in the cultivation 
of large farms. To increase the produce for 
the consumers ought to be the duty of every 
man, and should be encouraged by the State. 

_ ♦ 


THE IMPROVABLE 
WASTE LANDS OF IRELAND. 

Mb. J. G. McCarthy having brought in a 
Bin for the reclamation of waste lands in 
Ireland, we would recommend the Govern¬ 
ment either to bring in one or to 
support Mr. McCarthy’s, referring to an 
article in Blackwood's Magazine for De¬ 
cember, 1848, strongly urging the Govern¬ 
ment to buy, reclaim, and. then sell such 
lands, approving of Lord John Russell’s pro¬ 
posal to do so early in 1847, but wondering 
at his not carrying it out, as Parliament 
would willingly have voted the sum neces¬ 
sary to employ and keep the people at home, 
as the. landlords, though offered loans on 
moderate terms, did not then or since avail 
themselves of them. The reviewer referred 
to the Bog Commission of 1814, the Poor 
Law Inquiry Commission of 1836, and the 
Devon ^port—all recommending their re¬ 
clamation. Among the pamphlets, he 
especially recommended Poulet Scrope’s. 

Dublin University Magazine^ in 1847, 
recommended tfie same coarse daring the 
famine ss one that would pay the State well, 
in undertaking it, adding, in whatever way 
or by whatever tenure they reclaimed lands, 
their reclamation does appear the plainest 
and most obvious of all remedial- measures Jor 
Ireland.'' It was urged on the ministry of 
1837. It is impossible to read the letter of 
Mr. Poulet Scrope and the evidence selected 
by him from that taken by Lord Devon’s 
Committee, without being convinced that in 
the waste lands of Ireland, of which there are 
about one and a^half millions of acres re- 
claimable for tillage and two and a-half for 
pasture^ there is a resource to which we may 


confidently look for the support of a con¬ 
siderable portion of the population, for 
whom, in the social revolution through 
which Ireland is passing, we must provide 
a subsistence and a home. We earnestly 
hope that measures will be introduced to 
reclaim and appropriate to the use of man 
the extensive tracts that now lie waste and 
unproductive within the circle of our shores. 
These words from this conservative magazine 
ought to be pondered over by Mr. Disraeli 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland. No 
measure would be more popular, paying, and 
reproductive. The Dutch Government has 
tried it on a large scale, selling, in estates of 
40 acres and over, when improved. We ap¬ 
pend a statement from Thom’s Almanac of 
the counties where one-sixth and ovd^ of the 
area is waste, with the ratio and average of the 
waste lands in each, one-third of which are 
improvable:— 


County 

Ratio 

Acres 

Waste 

Cork 

One-sixth 

881,882 

Donegal 

Nearly one-half ... 

605,719 

Galway 

Nearly one-third 

426,600 

Kerry 

Nearly one-third 

848,097 

King's County 

Over one-fourth ... 

180,860 

Leitrim 

One-sixth 

66,580 

Londonderry ... 

Nearly one-sixth 

82,279 

Longford 

Ooe-si.xth 

48,802 

Mayo 

Between one-half 

576,418 

and one-third 


Roscommon ... 

Nearly one sixth 

97,608 

Sligo 

One-fourth 

122,984 

Tyrone 

Over one-fourth ... 

226,866 

Waterford 

Over one-fifth 

99,620 

Wicklow 

Over one-fifth 

112,826 


The poor-law unions of BelmuUet, Glen- 
ties, Cliiden, and Oaghterard are nearly all 
waste lands. K. 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

A OBNBRAL roeetinaof the Academy was held on 
Monday erening. The Very Rev. Dr. Reeves reed 
a paper ** On the frequent use of the numeral Seven 
by the Irish in gronoing persons, churches, and 
other objects.** Dr. Reeves said the numbers which 
recurred most frequently In Irish records were, 2, 
3,7,9, and 12. The number 9 was the sacred 
number in Paaan Irish records, but the number dis¬ 
appeared from the subsequent records, and seemed 
to have been almost entirely super^ed by the 
numbers 7 and 12. Our Lord*s twelve Apostles, 
no doubt, formed the Imsis of that number in Irish 
records. Dr. Reeves then proceeded to refer to 
the many instances in the* Bible in which the 
number 7 was used. One remarkable instance was 
that of the circumstances attending the fall of 
Jericho, which was surrounded seven days, and on 
the seventh day was gone round seven times, with 
seven priests blowina seven trumpets. Again, there 
was the reference to the seven days* Passover, the 
Septennial year, and the seven times seven years, 
the year preceding the year of Jubilee. In the 
Book of Revelations they had the seven Churches, 
the seven spirits, the seven vials, the seven 
thousand slain in the earthquake, and then winding 
lip with the appointment of the seven deacons. Dr. 
Reeves then gave numerous interesting instances of 
the use of the number seven from the Brehon laws. 
Be thought that a close connection between the 
social and the ecclesiastical was apparent in these 
records, and especially in the extensive use of the 
number seven, in social as well as In ecclesiastical 
matters. After a reference to the labours of 9t. 
Patrick, and the system upon which he appeared 
to act, of establishing wherever possible groups of 
seven churches. Dr. Reeves gave an Interesting 
enumeration of these, distinguishing between those 
where the application “seven** was properly applied, 
and where it required a straining of the actual tacts. 

Dr. A. 8. Hart then read a paper ** On the 
Nine-point Contact of Cubic Curves.*' 


Triicitt College.— The Board of Trinity Col¬ 
lege have directed the stone platforms on which the 
bodies of bishop*, provosts, and senior fellows had 
been deposited under the University Chapel to be 
repaired. The brickwork which blocked up the two 
arches leading into the place of tombs has been re¬ 
moved. The coffins, coverings, and gildings are In 
perfect preservation. It is intended to place an In¬ 
scription on marble containing the names of those 
buried in the vaults within the College Cbtpel. 
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MICHELANGELO.* 

(Gontinaed from page 106.) 

We now find Michelangelo, after a short 
visit to Florence, returned to Rome, and 
fully reconciled to his imperious patron. 
But his absence had not been without its 
effect. The impatient zeal of Julius had 
found other objects to pursue, and the 
mausoleum had i^eady been half-forgotten. 

Bramante had a commanding infiuence at 
court, and the rebuilding of St. Peter's was 
in progress under his auspices. Great works 
were t^o being carried on at the Vatican, 
where RaffaeUe was already engaged. 
Michelangelo thus found himself in the 
midst of new faces and new influences; and 
though restored to the Pope's favour, was 
conscious of a change in his position. 

Julius now cared little for the mauso¬ 
leum, and surprised Michelangelo by inviting 
him to paint in fresco the vaidted ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel; so called from its having 
been built by Sixtus IV. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the Pope was instigated to offer 
this work to Michelangelo by the unworthy 
advice of those who, foreseeing a failure, 
hoped thereby to sow distrust between the 
artist and his patron. It is more unreason¬ 
able, however, to conclude that as JuUus 
must have heard of the famous cartoon of 
Pisa, and of Michelangelo's readiness to 
execute the work in fresco at Florence, he 
was resolved to obtain from the artist a 
masterpiece, similar in kind, while greater in 
degree. 

The fierjr nature of the Pope brooked no 
contradiction; and although Michelangelo 
declared that painting was not his profes¬ 
sion, and set about 3ie work with uncon¬ 
cealed reluctance, he was forced to submit. 
Once resolved, he threw his whole soul into 
the subject; for whatever this great artist 
undertook, he did with aU his might. When 
his cartoons were completed, he sought aid 
from Florence, to assist him in transferring 
his designs to the building, and one of the 
first who responded to his summons was 
Granacci, the friend of his youth. 

Several other artists of the day were only 
too proud to work under Michelangelo, and 
came from Florence for the purpose; but 
Michelangelo soon found all assistance use¬ 
less. Genius is incommunicable; he could 
get no efficient aid from those respectable 
mediocrities, and felt compelled to efface 
their work, and dispense wiw their services. 
His mode of doing so was characteristic. 
We have seen how stoutly he could maintain I 
the honour of his profession, how bold and 
haughty he could be before princes. Towards 
his friends, however, his manner was full of 
consideration, and he could not muster 
courage to tell his coadjutors to leave him. 
In this difficulty he suddenly shut up the 
chapel and went away. His friends could 
find him nowhere, and, guessing what was 
intended, took the hint, and quietly returned 
to Florence. 

And now Michelangelo was again at work, 
untrammelled and absolute. In solitude he 
toiled, and when at last the gigantic work 
was finished, he was fully entitled to the 
proud boast,—“ Alone I did it.” 

Difficulties of various kinds presented 
themselves—difficulties with the scaffolding, 
difficulties with the colours, difficulties, 
above all, with the overbearing temper of his 
patron; but at length one half of the ceiling 
was completed, and as the impatience of 
Julius could no longer be curbed, the 
scaffolding was removed, and before the dust 
of its removal was dissipated, the Pope 
entered the chapel. 

Then came the painter's triumph. Envy 
and detraction were silenced, and Michel¬ 
angelo was revealed as a painter of the very 
highest rank, in addition to his allowed posi¬ 
tion as the first of sculptors. In after-life, 
Michelangelo often complained that his work 
had been hurried by the impatience of Ahe 
Pope, who on one occasion nad threatened 
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to throw the artist from the scaffold, if it 
were not at once removed. 

Julius, however, had too great an admira¬ 
tion for Michelangelo for us to receive this 
anecdote as more than a piece of idle gossip, 
or pleasantry, and he was soon urging the 
painter to resume his work, in spite of intri¬ 
gues attributed to Bramante, to induce him 
to entrust to RaffaeUe the execution of the 
remaining half of the ceiUng. This sugges¬ 
tion, however, was at once repelled, and 
Michelangelo proceeded forthwith to com¬ 
plete his work with such ener^ that the whole 
is said to have been finished in the incredibly 
short period of twenty months. 

The chapel was thrown open to the pubUo 
on AU Saints' Day (November 1st), 1512, by 
a service at which the Pope himself at¬ 
tended. 

Thus was completed this wonderful achieve¬ 
ment, which more than aU else has ren¬ 
dered glorious the name of Michelangelo 
with undying fame. We see in it the genius 
of the artist in its highest perfection. 
Criticism has of course much to say about it, 
especiaUy with regard to the freedom of 
treatment of the nude human form. Having 
regard to the awful character of the subjects, 
it mav be doubted whether it is given to 
mortsds ade^ately to delineate such dread 
reaUties. With this reservation, however, 
few 1 think can stand in the Sistine Chapel 
and view the painting of Michelangelo un¬ 
moved, and without leeling that those awful 
themes of the Creation, the Fall, the Re¬ 
demption, and the Judgment of Man, are 
there delineated with a grandeur of design, 
and sublimity of conception, without a 
paraUel. No wonder if the enthusiastic 
admirers of the artist have bestowed on their 
beloved countryman, the title of **U Divino.” 

We have seen that Michelangelo deemed 
himself a sculptor, rather than a painter; 
but by this mighty work he has associated 
his name with the art of the latter, rather 
than with the former, and it is perhaps from 
his work in the Sistine Chapel that his fame 
as an artist wiU be^hiefiy estimated. 

If he had any lingering dissatisfaction 
with the Pope, aU coolness seems to have 
been now at an end. Wo may suppose that 
each had learned to respect the other. The 
character of JuUus, headstrong though it 
was, did not want a certain imperial grace 
and dignity, and he appreciated fuUy the 
moral courage and honesty of purpose which 
were ever displayed by Michelangelo. Few 
dared to speak to him with the freedom 
habitual with the latter, and towards the 
close of his life, he reUed more and more on 
Michelangelo as on a faithful friend. 

One instance of successful remonstrance 
is recorded. The Pope wished Michelangelo, 
after the work was completed, to retouch it 
with gold so as to give greater distinction to 
the saints delineated. This Michelangelo 
was unwilling to do. “ Holy Father,” said 
he, ** the sainted characters there shown were 
poor men, they wore no gold.” “ Without 
gold,” said the Pope, “the work wiU look 
poor.” “ They were not only poor men,” the 
artist rejoined, but “ they were also saints 
who despised riches.” The point was not 
further pressed by JuUus, and no additions 
were made. 

ReUeved from the pressure which the 
Sistine Chapel had put upon him, Michel¬ 
angelo now turned his thoughts again to the 
mausoleum, which was to be proceeded with 
on a reduced scale. But everything was soon 
thrown into confusion by the death of JuUus, 
in February, 1513. 

The new Pope was Leo X., whose Pontifi¬ 
cate wiU ever be memorable for that sale of 
indulgences which seemed to give the chief 
impetus to the Reformation. Leo himself 
seems to have been an easy, careless man, 
very different in character from his prede¬ 
cessor. 

We are principaUy concerned here with his 
treatment of Michelangelo, and it was by him 
that the skiUof the latter as an architect was 
now to be demonstrated. A member of the 
Medici famUy, bis thoughts naturaUy reverted 
to Florence, and he wished to signalise his 


reign by some conspicuous work in his native 
city. He found such a work in the completiom 
of the facade of San Lorenzo, which con¬ 
tained the remains of many of his family. 
He therefore invited Michelangelo to prepare 
a design for a marble facade, and, Yasaii 
teUs us, appUed also to RaffaeUe, Sansovino, 
and Giuliano San GaUo. The result was a 
commission to Michelangelo to carry out his 
design, which he was unwilling to do, as he 
wished to be left undisturbed at Rome to 
finish the mausoleum of his old Mend Pope 
JuUus. 

Leo was resolute, however, and insisted 
on obedience; Michelangelo was, therefore, 
obUged to submit, and prepared to return to 
Florence. He was compeUed to go to Carrara 
to superintend personaUy the quarrying of 
the marble, and after much waste of premous 
time, some of the details of the facade arrived 
in Florence. The work, however, was never 
completed, and was abandoned before the 
death of Leo X., in 1521. 

Michelangelo was so discontented with the 
treatment he had received, that for a time he 
would touch nothing in lus work. But Cardinal 
Medici, who now r^ed Florence, appreciated 
his genius, and ultimately induced him to 
undertake the addition of a chapel instead of 
a facade to the church of San Lorenzo. This 
chapel was to contain tombs of Lorenzo and 
Giimano de Medici. Michelmigelo soon pro¬ 
duced a design, which was at once accepted, 
and, as aU visitors to Florence are aware, has 
been carried into effect. 

The seated statues of Lorenzo and Giuliano 
must be reckoned among the sculptor's finest 
works, and the aUegorical figures of Day and 
Night, Aurora and TwiUght, introduced a 
fasnion of aUegory in monuments which soon. 
spread over the whole of Europe. It is for 
sculptors to point out the wonderful skill and 
the anatomical knowledge exhibited by these 
works of Michelangelo's genius, which has 
mastered the difficulties of place and ma¬ 
terial ; but all can recognise the beauty of 
the forms, the dimty and the power which 
are here displayed. 

Unfortunately, the chapel was never 
finished, for in 1534, before its completion, 
Michelangelo had left Florence for ever. 
Had the work been fuUy achieved in accord¬ 
ance with the views of Mithelangelo, it would 
have exemplified the truth on which he ever 
insisted,—that architecture, painting, and 
sculpture must not be looked upon as rivals, 
but can only be fuUy appreciated where they 
are employed in combination, each supplying 
an essential ingredient to the perfection of 
the whole. 

But before the partial completion of the 
sacristy of San Lorenzo, important events 
had occurred which not only interrupted the 
artistic work of Michelangelo, but exhibit 
him to us as one of the leading men in Flor¬ 
ence, socially and politically, and make us 
regard him more than ever as a “ King of 
Men.” 

The premature death of RaffaeUe, in 1520, 
was soon foUowed by that of his patron, Leo 
X., who was succeeded in the papal chair by 
Adrian VI. The new Pope had a short reign 
of eighteen months, and was succeeded by 
the Cardinal Medici, then ruling at Florence, 
who took the name of Clement Vll. 

Pressing forward as Pope the desim he 
had commenced as Cardinal, he urged Michel¬ 
angelo to proceed with the work at San 
Lorenzo, without reference to his engage¬ 
ments respecting the still unfinished mauso¬ 
leum of Julius. 

There had been many difficulties, pecuniary 
and otherwise, with the latter work, and at 


Clement's suggestion these wore now deter¬ 
mined by a scrutiny of accounts, which proved 
that Michelangelo^s conduct throughout had 
been worthy of his reputation, and that a 
large sum of money was due to him from the 
executors of Julius. 

An arrangement was now made, in virtue 
of which Michelangelo was at liberty to pro¬ 
ceed with the Medici statues, as so strongly 
desired by the Pope. He thereupon fixed 
himself at Florence, and was quietly working 
there when all Italy and Europe were startled 
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by the sack of Borne, in 1527, by the Constable 
de Bourbon. Bain, massacre, and pillage 
ravaged the streets, and Clement was only 
saved by flight to his Castle of St. Angelo. 
On the news reaching Florence, the party 
opposed to the Medici saw their opportunity, 
and proclaimed a republic. 

Clement having been accustomed to look 
upon Florence as belonging to his family, 
took great umbrage at its defection, and when 
he was able to make his peace with his 
enemies, stipulated for the restoration of the 
Medici as the rightful lords of Florence. 

This meant war with Florence, and in the 
emergency the citizens turned to l^chel- 
angelo. Their defences were neglected and 
weak, and he was asked to accept the office 
of Commissary General of the Fortifications. 
He had no affection for the Pope : he loved 
the liberties of his native town: the Medici 
of the day were only nominally the descen- j 
dants of his former patron, Lorenzo: he 
therefore accepted the distinction thrust 
upon him, and soon made his influence ap¬ 
parent. 

He devised new works at San Miniato, and 
visited Ferrara to study its fortifications, 
which had a great reputation. His energy 
and activity inspired ^e citizens with coiffi- 
dence, but on finding that Malatesta Baglioni, 
a Condottiero captain, was supported by the 
signory, in spite of his avowed suspicions of 
treachery, Michelangelo left Florence in dis¬ 
gust, and went to Yenice, where he was treated 
with honour and distinction. 

In the meantime, the rulers of Florence 
had discovered their mistake, and on his re¬ 
ceiving from them expressions of apology 
and regret, coupled with pressing requests 
lor his return, he left Venice, and once more 
arrived in Florence, where he was joyfully 
received by the citizens. His suspicions of 
Malatesta Baglioni were soon justified, for 
by this man’s treacherous conduct the Im¬ 
perial and Papal troops were admitted within 
the works on August 12th, 1580, and the 
siege of Florence was at an end. 

Michelangelo was excepted from the general 
amnesty which was granted by Clement, and 
he was obliged to hide for his life. The Pope 
had no wish, however, to lose his inestimable 
services at San Lorenzo, and a special order 
was consequently soon issued that his pardon 
might be relied on, if he would come forth 
and resume his labours. 

At this time, gloom and melancholy op¬ 
pressed the soul of Michelangelo. He worked 
incessautly. His health was bad, and his 
undaunted spirit broken. He was between 
fifty and sixty. Age was advancing, and his 
friends feared he was working himself to 
death. 

Public affairs were in confusion, the liber¬ 
ties of Florence were a thing of the past, and 
the present ruler, Alessandro de’ Medici, 
brother of the Pope, made no secret of his 
dislike of Michelangelo. It was under these 
discouragements that the great artist worked, 
—a lesson not, perhaps, to be lost on some of 
us. He had to visit Borne occasionally, but 
the Pope would not hear of any intermission 
of his mbours at Florence. 

It was thus that the weary artist found his 
task irksome, and progressed with a heavy 
heart. At length, in September, 1588, Pope 
Clement died. Michelangelo at once discon¬ 
tinued the work, and in the following year 
left Florence, never to return to it alive. 

The new Pope, Paul HI., eagerly sought 
the services of Michelangelo, and begged him 
to proceed with the painting of the ** Last 
Judgment” in the Sistine Chapel, which had 
been ordered by Clement shortly before his 
death. With Ws view, a new agreement 
was entered into with the Duke of Urbino, as 
the surviving executor of Pope Julias, with 
reference to the mausoleum of the latter. 
The design was now still further reduced to 
the state in which we now see it in the Church 
of San Pietro in Vinculi. 

While the negotiations were in progress, 
Michelangelo received a friendly visit from 
the Pope in his studio, and the latter com¬ 
pletely reconciled the artist to the proposed 
changes by his kindness and compliments. 


On seeing the ** Moses,” the Pope exclaimed. 

Surely this one statue would suffice to im¬ 
mortalise Pope Julius.” 

Michelangelo now addressed himself to the 
vast painting of the ** Last Judgment,” which 
had been commenced in 1588. It was finished 
in 1541, in the sixty-eighth year of the great 
artist’s age. 

He subsequently painted the Pauline 
Chapel, at the pressing solicitation of the 
Pope, who had called the chapel after his own 
name. Those only who are acquainted with 
the labour of fresco-painting on a ^eat scale 
can appreciate the physical difficulties of such 
a task; Michelangelo was upwards of seventy- 
five years old when this latter work was 
finished, and it is believed to be the last pro¬ 
duction of his pencil. 

We have thus traced the life of Michel¬ 
angelo to the commencement of the infirmi¬ 
ties of old age. His busy, honourable, and 
arduous life appeared to be near its close ; 
but before this ^eat man was to be lost to 
the world, he was destined to establish yet 
farther claims on its ^atitude. As painter 
and sculptor he had left imperishable records 
of his genius. He was now to connect his 
name with the great monument of modern 
Borne, for at the end of 1546 he was appointed 
architect of St. Peter’s. At this point let ns 
now leave him, strong in the favour of the 
Pope, unblemi^ed in character, in the fnll 
enjoyment of artistic power, even if bodily 
enfeebled. 

We shall hereafter have to return to him 
in my next lecture, as an architect, and may 
then trace the circumstances of his remain¬ 
ing years. We shall find in his architecture 
the same boldness and power which have 
marked all his productions. In the mean¬ 
time you may do worse than ponder over the 
lessons of devotion to art, industry, high 
purpose, and integrity, which may be learned 
from the life of ** the divine ” Michelangelo. 


THE OBCHESTRION. 

This instrument has been specially brought 
to this country from the Crystal Palace, 
London, by Professor Glover, for use at his 
several concerts. Its noticeable features are 
the possession of the diapason tone, in all its 
fullness, in addition to the reedy tone of the 
swell; while on the great organ we have the 
combination, on the other hand, of powerful 
reeds and mixture stops, which render it one 
of the most powerful instruments of its kind. 
The pedals have upwards of two octaves, 
diapason 16 ft. tone, acting by the medium 
of couplers on 8 ft. as well as 16 ft., while 
the two benches of keys with which the in¬ 
strument is famished enables the performer 
to avail himself of the varieties of tone per¬ 
taining to the register. The case is of 
polished oak, in the Classic style. The 
instrument will be used for the fii^ time in 
Ireland at the concert to be pven on the 
anniversary of Moore’s birth this month. 

Olympus. 


THE CITY LIGHTING, AND ITS 
COST. 

To the Chairman of the Alliance and Dublin 
Contumert^ Oas Company. 

Sir,—I n the report of the meeting of the Alliance 
and Dublin Consnroers* Gas Company, in the Daily 
Express of the Ist inst., I have read with surprise 
some of the statements in your address to the 
shareholders. Not haring read any contradiction 
from yon to that report, I adopt those statements 
as yours, avail myself of the permission given at the 
conclusion of your remarks, and respectfully 
address this letter to you. 

Whether the Gas Company is viewed as a muni¬ 
cipal or mercantile corporation, I believe that for 
some time past its public character for honest 
dealings closely resembles the coffin of Mahomet, 
hanging somewhere, difficult to find, between 
heaven and earth. 

Yon expressed an opinion that the directors had 
done justice to the community; that ** they had 
kept op the pressure required by their Act, so that 
their customers had not much reason, if any, to 
complain.’* That you “had looked over some 
large accounts for the year 1871, and had found 


that the increase was not more than the actual lOd. 
per 1,000 cubic ft.” which consumers are paying 
now, in excess of what they paid in that year. 

The pressure has for some time past ranged from 
2 to 3 inches, and I respectfully ask you to name 
the section of the Act requiring such pressure. Are 
you aware that the using of an undesirable pressure 
(about 16-tenths) is one of the causes of dispute be¬ 
tween the Liverpool Corporation and the Gas Com¬ 
pany? That Mr. Fowliss in his report, published in 
April last, recommended that the pressure might be 
raised to 10-tenths, and that no person on reading that 
report could for a moment think that he ever con¬ 
templated a pressure ranging from 24 to 30-tenths, 
such as the pockets of the gas consumers of Dublin 
have lately been affiicted with. 

Is it not chiefly to such undesirable pressure that 
the Gas Company is indebted for the largest amount 
of receipts they ever had—for their profit on the half 
year of £23,000, and not to their honest earnings on 
the bulk of inflammable fluid that the consumers’ 
meters were supposed to have indicated as having 
passed through them ? 

Though I admire the cavalier manner in which 
yon disposed of the consumers’ complaints (and 
their name is legion), I most, however, inform you 
what my experience of the matter is. In 1870, 
when the pressure was hut 8-tenths, the 16 candle 
gas gave satisfaction. Nearly double the bulk of 
the fluid now called gas appears to be requisite in 
giving the same amount of artificial light, and its 
cost has been for the quarter ending December, 
1874, double what it was in the corresponding 
quarter of 1870. Your own bills will assist me in 
proving this. I have published it, and enclose a 
copy of the letter.* 

Allow me now to call your attention to the 
largest account you have—that of the city lighting. 
The report of the Corporation expenditure shows 
that the total cost of the gas charged to the city 
lamps during the year ending August, 1871, was 
£6,236 15s. 

The report from the Public Lighting Depart¬ 
ment, published March 29th, shows that the cost 
of the gas charged to the public lamps for the one 
quarter ending January 6th, 1876, amounted to 
£2,614 9s. 6d.—nearly one-half of the sum charged 
for the whole year ending August, 1871, the price 
during both periods being 3s. lid. per 1,000. This 
report also points out that the cost of the gas for 
the public lighting for the corresponding quarter 
in the previous year was £490 18s. less. VVhea 
you remember that the price of the gas supplied to 
the public lights during that period wus 48. 8d. per 
LOOK), you must see that the extra charge for the 
gas said to have been consumed in the quarter 
ending January 6th, 1875, must have been much 
more than that sum. I have made a calculation of 
this, and I find that if the same bulk of g^s only 
was charged for in the quarter ending January 6th, 
1876, as was charged for in the quarter ending 
January, 1874, the cost of it at 3s. lid. per 1,000 
would have been about £1,782 Os., therefore the 
actual overcharge to the ratepayers for that 
quarter is about £832 38. 6d., representing nearly 
four and a-quarter millions cubic feet of gas, of the 
actual consumption of which I have grave doubts. 

I have further to remind you that the public 
lighting was frequently sneered at in the columns of 
our daily Press during the latter half of the past 
year, and on two occasions her Majesty’s judges 
spoke of it seonifully from the judicial Bench. 

The report from the Public Lighting Department 
accounts for this increase of £490 ISs. by a state- 
meat that it “ is due wholly to the Increased con¬ 
sumption of gas in each lamp.” 

That statement 1 believe to be erroneous. About 
ten months ago I observed that from every metered 
lamp a more powerful light was emitted than what 
was given out from any of their nine dependant 
lamps, and that a greater bulk of gas was being 
consumed in the metered lamps than was consumed 
in any of the others. 

I closely watched this for some time, accom¬ 
panied on each occasion by one or another of the 
ratepayers with whom I am acquainted. Through 
the columns of the public journals I exposed it, 
and 1 enclose a copy of one of my letters on the 
subject.! 

At the close of November I found that In all the 
back streets, courts, lanes, and alleys the same 
unequal lighting still existed, and that there was 
no good light to be found among them except that 
which was emitted from a metered lamp. 1 wrote 
first (to the Commissioner of Police, directing his 
attention to the matter, and afterwards to the Lord 
Mayor, enclosiog a copy of that letter. They were 
published in two of our newspapers, and 1 enclose 
copies to you.! 


• See iBisH Bdildkb, March 1st, 1875. 
t „ H Septemb^ Ist, 1874. 
t ,« December 1st, 1874. 

f „ „ AprU Ist, 1875. 
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It was not, I believe, anlil the begiiininir of 
January that all the public lifhts were equalised, 
and on reading the report from the Public Lighting 
Department 1 wrote the enclosed letter,} exposing 
the fraud, and the Corporation connivance of it. 
May I now ask has Justice been dose to the com¬ 
munity, or to the ratepayers who are not share¬ 
holders in the Gas Company ? 

I must notice one passage which appears In the 
mutual admiration episode which was performed 
after the well-merited vote of thanks to yourself— 
namely, “ They were well watched by the Corpo¬ 
ration officer.’* The idea is simply ridiculous, and 
the ignorance and mendacity which prompted the 
utterance of it in the face of my published and still 
uncontradicted letters is most audacious.—I have 
the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
Jambs Kibbt. 

41 Coffe-street, 24th April, 1875. 


ECONOMY IN GAS-BURNING. 

At the last evening soientifio meeting of the 
Royal Dublin Society a paper was read by 
Thomas Grubb, Esq., F.R.S., on “ The Un¬ 
economical State both as regards the Supply 
and Burning of Gas for Lighting Purposes 
in our Dwellings, and the means of Improve¬ 
ment therein.” The author referred to the 
extraor^nary fluctuations in pressure at 
which the gas had been for some time sup¬ 
plied in Rathmines Township, viz., from one 
inch to upwards of three inches (water pres¬ 
sure) daily, thereby involving proportionate 
loss to the company by reason of leakage, 
while both waste and annoyance are expe¬ 
rienced by consumers in endeavouring to 
regulate tneir burners (under such variations 
of pressure) by continual alterations of their 
stop-cocks. Reference was also made to the 
woi^hlessness of the present official testing 
of the gas under the imposed restriction of 
two hours’ notice being required previous to i 
each and every testing. 

The second part of the paper was devoted 
to explaining the advantages to be derived, 
both in respect of economy and comfort, by 
the application of an efficient regulator, 
which, acting automatically and consequently 
not requiring attention after the first adjust¬ 
ment, affords an even and suitable (and 
therefore economic) pressure at the burners, 
independently of the variable pressure from 
the main. These advantages include either 
a much better light without increased con¬ 
sumption, or equal light with a saving of 15 
to 20 per cent, of gas. The light, being 
uninfluenced by variations of pressure*in the 
main, is subject only to that variation due to 
difference in the quality of the gas, to which 
may be added a more perfect combustion and 
consequently a less vitiated atmosphere in 
our apartments. 

Two automatic regulators were exhibited 
in illustration of the paper, and their me¬ 
chanism explained. One of them had been 
constructed more for the purpose of experi¬ 
mental research than for general nse; the 
other was a regulator lately introduced, and 
as yet but little known. It had been favour¬ 
ably spoken of, both as regards its effective¬ 
ness and moderate cost, by several of the 
members than present. 

It appears that regulators are now being 
very generally adopted; and if the statement 
be correct that a consumer’s outlay for a 
regulator will be recouped in six months by 
the saving of gas effected through its nse, the 
invention is sure to be received with public 
favour, particularly in this city, where the 
supply of gas has been for a long time any¬ 
thing but satisfactory. The regulators are 
made in various sizes, to suit the number of 
lights in a house. 


THE BELFAST 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 

Thb closina meetlni^ of this association for the 
session was held on Monday evening, in the Museum, 
College Square North. Around the room were dis¬ 
played a number of drawings, photographs, Ac. A 
fine collection of water-colour drawings was ex¬ 
hibited by Dr. James Moore, notably among which 


was a fine view of the entrance to Garrick fergus 
Jail. Photographs of buildings and landscapes in 
Spain, Italy, and Portugal were arranged at one 
side of the room; they were kindly lent by Mr. 
George MacLaine, Mr. William Ball,jun., and Mr. 
Young. A collection of photographs of Venetian 
palaces was exhibited by Sir Charles Lanyon. Mr. 
Lindsay, head master of the School of Art, had on 
view a collection of drawings. There were also 
suspended around the walls drawings of various 
public buildings In and around Belfast At the 
head of the room was prominently displayed a 
drawing giving an effective bird’s-eye view of 
Connswater estate, the property of James Alexander 
Henderson, Esq., J.P.,a8 it is being laid out. There 
were alto designs for buildings on the east side of 
Lombard-street (T. Jackson, architect); new St. 
Patrick’s Church, Donegall-street (T. Hevey, ar¬ 
chitect) ; the new Catholic Hall, Bank-street 
(Alexander McAlister, architect); Reformed Pres¬ 
byterian Church, Botanic-avenue; the Ladies’Col¬ 
legiate School, Upper Crescent,^ Ac. Sketches, 
showiag proposed additions to the Drew Memorial 
Church, Grosvenor-street, were exhibited by Mr. 
Batt. At the entrance to the room were two in¬ 
teresting sketches of old Belfast, lent by Mr. Wm. 
Hastings. Mr. Wm. H. Patterson also showed a 
series of engravings. There was also an invaluable 
collection of measured and sketch drawings by Mr. 
J. J. Phillips, comprising^!nch Abbey, Grey 
Abbey, Whitechurch, the Benedictine Abbey 
(Downpatrick), Dur,drum Castle, Jordan’s Castle, 
and an extensive series of archseological scraps col¬ 
lected in the County Down by this indefatigable 
member of the association. 

Sir Charles Lanyon having been moved to the 
chair, 

Mr. R. M. Young (hon. sec.) read the following 
report:— 

The committee of the Belfast Architectural 
Association have the honour to report that during 
the session now closing eleven evening meetings 
have been held, which were numerously attended, 
and have not been unsuccessful In interesting both 
the members and the general public. At six of 
these meetings papers were read as followsNov. 
9, Opening Address, Architectural Style,” by 
Mr. J. W. Lockwood ; Dec. 7, “ A History of 
Painting to the End of the 18th Century,” by Mr. 
T. M. Lindsay ; Jan. 18, ** The Architectural Re¬ 
mains of the Cistercians in County Down,” by Mr. 
J. J. Phillips; Feb. 15, The .£stheUe Principle 
In Architecture,” by Dr. Macliwaine; March 15, 
** Four Years in Chicago,” by Mr. James Kendall; 
April 12, ** Elizabethan Architecture,” by Mr. R. 
Watt On the other evenings of meeting the asso¬ 
ciation formed a class of design, at which thirty- 
four sketches were exhibited. The committee only 
regret that more of them were not returned for 
competition. In addition to these sketches two 
papers, one on ** The Coloured Decoration of 
Churches,” by Mr. J. J. Phillips, the other on 
** Flues and Chimneys for Steam Boilers,” by Mr. 
W. T. Gilliland, were also submitted. It is very 
satUfactery that the attendance on this class by 
the younger members of the profession, exhibits a 
marked increase on that of last year, and that the 
discussion of the designs by those members present 
seem productive of benefit. At the commencement 
of tlie session the scheme for prizes was modified 
and extended considerably from that of last year. 
The result of the competition will be seen from a 
report by three gentlemen—Messrs. John O’Neill, 
Thomas Turner, and Thomas M. Lindsay, who most 
kindly consented to adjudicate the prizes. The 
thanks of this association are due to those practising 
architects who have contributed, not only largely 
to its funds, but also mainly to its success by the 
interest they have always taken in its proceedings. 
The committee also beg to tender their best thanks 
to the honorary members who have delivered lec¬ 
tures and presided on various occasions during tlie 
present session, and also to the late Mayor of Bel¬ 
fast (James Alexander Henderson, Esq ), for his 
kindness in presiding on one occasion. 

The Hon. Secretary also read the report of the 
examiners:— 

After a carcfhl examination of the works submitted in com¬ 
petition, we unanimously make the following awards:— 

Class 1.—For the best copy of a good architeftaral draw¬ 
ing, eight works competing—1st prize, 38., Thomas M C- 
Johnston; 3nd prise, £l Is, Thomas Dufi; Hotel de VUle; 

I 3rd prize, 10a. Cd., R. J. D. Clarke 

Ciaaa II.—For the beet series of sketches exhibited at the 
evening meetings for design—let prize, £2 “is., J. W. I>ock- 
wood; second prize, £l Is., Thomas M*G. Johnston; highly 
commended, Wm. J. GilllUnd. 

Class IIL—For the beet architectural drawing or design at 
the winter exhibition of the Government School ef Art, twelve 
works competing—Prize, £i la., K. J. D. Clarke (design for 
wrought iron giilloA 

Class IV.—For the best set of measured drawings of a 
building, twelve works—Ist prize, £2 28., James J. Phlllipa. 

Class V.— For the best sketch drawing of any building, 
difTiTeat from last year—let prize, £2 3 b., James J. Phllllpe 
(Inch Abbey); 2nd prizes £l Is., Thomas M‘G. Jobnittm 
(Jordanstown Cbui'ch;. 


Class VL—For a design in colour, 1 work—PrlzA 41 Is., 
J. W. Lockwood (design of shop front). 

Class VIL—For the best drawing, not otherwise pre- 
miated—Prize, lOs. 6d., J * W. Lockwood (pen-and-ink sketch 
of Tow St Romalne. Rouen). 

Class Vni.—For the best paper submitted during the ses- 
aion at the evening classes for design, two competitors— lit 
prize, £8 2a, W. J. OiUlland. 

It is gratifying to notice sneb a highly creditable show 
works, many of them being of real artistic excellence. Wo 
refer particularly to the design for a wronght iron grille, by 
R. J. D. Claiite. in dasi 8; the capital set of measured draw¬ 
ings by James; J. Phlllipa, in class 4, and the beautiful eerleo 
of oriftinal sketches, or rather pictures, submitted by Jameo 
J. PhilHpa and J. W. Lockwood, in claas 6. It is worthy of 
remark that the whole of the prizemen have been studenta 
ef the Government Schools of Art. 

In condfiding this report, we would beg to suggest that in 
future medals, books, instruments, Ac., might be subetituted 
for money prizes, as being more pennanentiy valuable; 

(Signed) Thomas TusirKR. 

JoHir O'Nbill. 

Tbos. M. LumsAT. 

The Chairman then proceeded to distribote the 
prizes, after which, 

Mr. Lockwood moved a resolntion thanking the 
three gentlemen, Messrs. J. O’Neill, James Turner, 
and James M. Lindsay, for having so kindly acted 
as Judges, and for the trouble they had taken in 
examining and adjedicating upon the varions draw¬ 
ings. The Junior members of the association not 
only felt indebted to those gentlemen and to the 
other senior members of the association for the 
kindness they had bestowed opon them, but they 
also felt that it would he impossible for this associa¬ 
tion to go on floorishing onless such kindness waa 
extendi. The association had now got through 
some two or three years with some difficulty, but 
some of them considered that they had made consi¬ 
derable progress. When they l^ked round that 
room and saw the walls hung with works of art, 
many of them evidencing much care and taste, and 
when they saw so many of the public present, it 
showed that not only did the profession take an In- 
[ terest in the association, but that a similar feeling 
actuated the public generally. 

Mr. McKenzie seconded the motion, which was 
passed unanimonsly. 

Mr. Alex. Tate having been called to the second 
chair. 

Dr. James Moore moved that the best thanks of 
the meeting be given to Sir Charles Lanyon for bis 
kindness In presiding. It was to him a matter of 
great delight to see Sir Charles preside on that oc¬ 
casion. He bad watched the society since its com¬ 
mencement, and he was delighted to see it making 
great progress. He now looked upon it as one of 
the institutions of Bel Test. 

Mr. MacAlister seconded the motion, and in 
doing so said that the thanks of the meeting were 
not only due to Sir Charles Lanyon for bis kindness 
in presiding, but for the great interest be bad taken 
in the association since its commencement. 

Sir Charles Lanyon, in returning thanks, said— 
It has again given me very great plea-^ure to pre¬ 
side at your annual meeting, and again to meet 
those younger members of the profession who are 
now preparing for the battle of life in that profes¬ 
sion of which 1 was so long a practical iifember, 
and upon which I still look with much interest. 
This meeting recalls many an association connected 
with my younger days, and the ardour and anxieties 
connected wi:li the pursuit of knowledge in one of 
the most pleasing professions or businesses that any 
young roan can follow. I must congratulate your 
association on the improvement which I observe in 
the exhibition of drawings hung around these walls. 
Tliey decidedly show that this association has been 
successful in stimulating the taste and genius of 
many of Its young members ; and I wish, and sin¬ 
cerely hope that this year’s success may tend n:)t 
only to stimulate those who have carried away the 
prizes in this competition, hot that it may lead 
those who have been nnsuccessful to an honourable 
determination to vie with their fellow students in 
the future. To this latter class 1 would say, do not 
be disheartened. Remember the advice 1 took the 
liberty of giving you la-t year—not In my own 
words, but in those of a great master of his ert, 
viz.That a great part of a roan’s life must be 
spent In collecting materials for the exercise of 
genius; that nothing can come of nothing; and that 
he who has laid up no materials can produce no 
combinations.” I fully concur in the observations 
made in the report of the examiners—” that it is 
I gratifying to notice each a highly creditable show 
of works, many of them being of real artistic ex- 
i cellence;” and I also concur in the remarks made 
by them on some of the drawings specially referred 
to. If I might, however, venture to make an ob¬ 
servation on any want there may be in the class of 
work exhibited, I must say that I should have 
been better pleased to have seen more sketches 
from rains of buildings of well-known character, 
such aa those contributed by Mr. J. J. Phillips. 
Ttiese form the materials to which I before referred, 
which students should be oonstantly collecting, 
from which to produce combioationt in design. 
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WHO CLEANS THE LH^FET ? 

P.H.G. V. P.D.B. 

The City Fathers have resolved that a letter, 
dated 16th nit., from the Port and Docks 
Board in re the cleansing of the Liffey, be 
referred to the Public Health Committee, 
with directions to take immediate proceedings 
against the Board in case of neglect to abate 
a nuisance on “ premises ” I The Lord 

Mayor informed the Council that ** in a few 
weeks they should have a large number of 
strangers visiting their city for ehootiny 
matches and other purposes, and it would 
not be becoming in them to c^ow matters to 
remain in this state,” It is rumoured that 
the L.C.J. will not sit in Q.B. during the 
summer months, unless poor **Anna’s” bed 
is swept and purified I The P.H.C. met on 
Wednesday, and, after a lengthened discus¬ 
sion on the very odorous topic, passed the 
following resolution without a dissentient 
voice :—“ Notice, as approved, to be served 
forthwith, and copy kept for proof, in case 
summons shall become necessary.” Patient 
citizens I yon must await the res^t calmly.— 
** When thin^ come to the worst they are 
sure to mend.” 


SANITARY AND OTHER NOTES. 

Santtart matterM in Dublin remain in tiie same 
iiiipromi«ing atate at ever. The back streets and 
lanes in many parts of the city, north and south, 
are in a 6ithy condition. In a monrh or two tiie 
white heat of the Liffey nuisance will be reached, 
and the City Hall and the daily Press will be ail 
ablaze with tiie momentons question. There will 
be some lime-splashimr and scraping of tiie fore¬ 
shores of the river to abate the nuisance and ap¬ 
pease offended pohlic opinion, and then the ques¬ 
tion will settle down into its usual sink of iniquity. 
To sum up, our streets are dirty, onr river filthy 
and fiolsonons. niir pathways and roadways are ob¬ 
structed, adulterations still iro unpunished, and onr 
Corporation are as nealectfiil and as inconi|)etent as 
ever. The Main Dralnasre Scheme is still on the 
iKnird«, and the promoterj hope to pass their 
amended hill and raise their needful loan. 

Belfast. —At Belfast a number of house agrents 
and landlords of hon«es were summoned at the in¬ 
stance of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bnrsesse*, for 
neclectiiig to comply with notices served on them 
requiring them to have offensive matter removed 
out of yards, stagnant water taken away, drains 
eleared, &c., and also to have houses In which there 
bad lieen contagrious disease whitewashed. Mr. 
McLean, jun., who prosecuted, said that In the 
majority of the cases on the hooks the work re¬ 
quired had been done, and in tlie others the defen- 
ciarits had promised to have the work done in a few 
days. The only object ilie Sanitary (Committee had 
in view was to have these necessary sanitary arranae- 
iiients carried out. In the cases where the work 
bad i>een done, they misht he struck ont, and in 
the others he applied to have them adjourned for a 
week to give the defendants an opportunity of doing 
what was required. Mr. Orme said it was very 
necessary, particularly at this season of the year, 
when the warm weutber was coming upon them, to 
have these sanitary matters attended to. 

KiLKENifT.— At a sanitary meeting of the Cor¬ 
poration, theqiie-iion of providing new sewers was 
considered, and reports were read from the sanitary 
officer, drawing attention to nnisance in the town 
caused by swine manure and other fool aecnmola* 
lions in proximity to a pump well, whose waters 
were used for domestic purposes. Several houses 
and yards were also reported to be In an unsanitary 
condition, and orders were given to abate the nai- 
aances complained of. 

N EWRT.—A local paper, in alluding to the puri¬ 
fication of rivers, und to the position of tiie river of 
that town, stronv*iy advocates the planting of trees 
throuahout the town at certain placet. It believes, 
with Dr. Lyon Playfair, that a healthy vegetation 
III the centre of our towns helps to purify their 
atmospheres, and to pour into them life-giving 
oxygen. We are glad to see Newry waking np. 

DuoGHBDA.^At a meeting of the Boyne Com- 
miasiuners, the Harltour Engineer submitted a 
report in reference to the state of the harbour and 
bar, and the impediioents to navigation. In coii- 
eladiiig bis report he says—** The river discharges 
into a*n extensive bay of sat'd resembling a crescent 
in sliape, the sonthern horn of wliich is formed by 
the R^k-o'-Bill and the Skerry Islands, and the 
northern horn by the sea end of the Moorne 
Mountains. Outside tho^c hcadlinn’s i«» the clramirl 


isr 


through which flows and ebbs the great * tidal 
current* of the ocean, and inside sets the rising tide 
along the shore, carrying with it sand and other 
mutter, with whicli for ages It has filled the en- 
closeil area. From time to time the action of the 
sea sends in vast quantities of this material along 
the coa«t, and the month of the river is no excep¬ 
tion. The breakwaters to be effective must extend 
across the hay nntll their free ends come in line 
with the outside of these headlands. The enclo¬ 
sure will then form a vast ‘ harbour of rel’uge,* 
which in a few years after Its completion would 
amply compensate for its expense In construction in 
the vast amount of valuable lives and the millions* 
worth of valuable property it would be the means 
of saving to the shipping interest of the three 
kingdoms.** 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXXIV. 

WE SAT UPON THE LIFFEY. 

Wc sat upon the Liffey, 

And ire flslied upon the Bank, 

And we hooked a very Tartar, 

Whose smell was rotten rank. 

We thought to cleanse this Tartar, 

Bnt we conld not do it qnite, 

Still we hope, by constant hmshing. 

That we ’ll make this Blackmoor white. 

We sat upon the Liffey, 

Where we sat for thirty years, 

With hearts athirst on Jobbing, 

And a tinkling in onr ears. 

Sweet sounds of ready money 
We oft heard, and hear again; 

But we’re minus what we’ve wanted 
For the constant drop and drain ! 

Wo eat upon the Liffey. 

As a Crowner^ Jury sit. 

And all who Iieard onr verdict 
Know we’ve made the most of it! 

The river’s still a nnisance 
We admit, and fully blown; 

Bnt to better serve the city, 

We’ve made its cause our own. 

Wc Silt upon tiie Liffey, 

And there we’re sitting still, 

Ever hoping, ever groping— 

Doing nothing If yon will; 

Bnt the eleventh Commandment 
Is the guide we’ve acted on, 

Oil ! 1* suits onr model drainage. 

For it says, mind *• Number One I " 

Civis. 


PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

The preser^'ation of National Monuments Bill, the 
second reading of which was carried on the 14ih ult., 
will, we hope, be eventually passed, and its scope 
enlarged. Sir John Lubbock is entitled to every 
praise for his renewed efforts, and the Govern nient 
have expressed their willingness to confer with the 
introducer of the Bill on the best means of achieve- 
ing the object winght. We imst that If the Gorern- 
meni do nut make the Bill their own, they will, at 
least, give no further oppodtion to its paving into 
law. In the schedule annexed to the Bill, twenty- 
nine monnments In England and Wales, twenty-one 
in Scotland, and twenty-two In Ireland, are detoiled. 
The greater number of remains in Ireland comprise 
earthworks. Besides the monuments contemplated 
in the measure, the Act may apply to certain British, 
Celtic, Roman, and Saxon remains, if, In the judg¬ 
ment of thecommiseioners appointed, they come under 
the denomination of those described in the Bill. The 
measure cm be considerably improved, ar.d we hope 
it will, so as to include some of the finest architec¬ 
tural remains in existence. 

We will reserve what further remarks we would be 
inclined to offer, concerning the details and operations 
of the Dill until we see how it is likely to fare in 
Government attention. We could have wished that 
the mind of the country was ripe for snch a measure 
at the commencement of the present century. Had 
such a measure been passed half a century since, 
many valuable national monuments would have been 
saved from vandal destrnction. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Beggar's Bush Barracks.—I n a late isane 
of the Sanitary Becord, a special report was pub¬ 
lished from a correspondent descriptive of the 
hygienic arrangements provided for the occupants 
of these barracks, and descriptive of their sanitary 
condition. We are glad to hear now, that certain 
improvements have just been completed with a view 


to prevent the recurrence of the evils complained 
of. But might not the query be put long since in 
reference to tiie neglect at Beggar's Bush ?—Where 
are our Board of Works officers, and what have 
they been doing ? 

A Warning to Gas Companirs. —The 
Waterford Oas Company was summoned before 
tiie magistrates at petty sessions, under the follow'- 
ing circumstances. It appears that one of the 
clauses of the Waterford Company's Act provides 
that the company should, under a penalty of £20, 
furnish the Clerk of the Peace for Waterford with 
an annoal statement of the company's receipts and 
expenditure annually, and that if the profits were 
over ten per cent, dividend, the surplus was to go to 
the reduction of the price of gas to the consumers, 
and that if the company failed to lodge their ac¬ 
counts annually tiiey should be subjected to a fine 
of £20 for such omission. The Corporation In court 
alleged that the company had not complied with 
the provinions of the Act, and asked the bench to 
impose the full penalty. Mr. Thornton, solicitor, 
who appeared for the gas company, admitted that 
through the illness of the secretary of the company 
the accounts hud not been lodged as directed by 
the Act. The bench held that there was no alter¬ 
native but to fine the defendants the amount which 
was due, £20. 

A citizen of Washington is having manufactured 
in San Francisco a floor, thirty-two feet long and 
eighteen feet wide, composed of different coloured 
and dyed woods, dovetailed together so as to form 
a representation of the coat of arms of California. 
The motto ** Eureka" is also traced in the woods. 
From the central piece radiate stripes which form 
H star. Then occur alternate stripes of white, 
black, green, and red wood, arranged with such 
artistic nicety that the colours blend as in a paint¬ 
ing. Thn woods were procured from Pacific 
Coast timber trees. 

Limb-wash for Outside Work.— The fol¬ 
lowing receipt for making lime-wash appears in the 
cidiimiis of a contemporary. Take half a bushel of 
fresiily-hiirned lime, slake it with boiling water; 
cover it during the process to keep in the steam. 
Strain the liquid through a fine sieve,and add to It 
7 lbs. of salt, previously well dissolved in warm 
water; S lbs. of ground rice, boiled to a thin paste, 
and stirred in boiling hot; lb. of powdered Spanish 
whiting, and 1 lb. of clean glue, which has been 
previously dissolved hy soaking it well, and then 
hanging it over a slow fire In a small kettle within 
a large one filled with water. Add five gallons of 
hot water to the mixture, stir it well, and let It 
stand a few days covered from dirt. It must be 
nut on quite hot. For this purpose It can be kept 
in a kettle on a portable furnace. About a pint of 
this mixture will cover a square yard. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apologia..— Owing to ths indisposition of the editor for some 
days back, papers and correspondence intended for tills 
issue ai-e lisld over. Correspondents and ethers will please 
to accept this in explanation of any inattention to their 
wants. 


IMPORTANT TO HEALTH OFFICERS OF EVERY CLASS. 

OU tiie working of the Public Health (Ire¬ 
land) Act, see the SJJVlTA/ir RECORD^ No. 42, price 
4d., which contains also articles of special interest on—Our 
National Water Supply; Scavenging in Ireland; The Beggar's 
Bnsli Ban'ncks: Special Rain-pipes for Sewer Ventilation; 
Local Government Board (Ireland); The Sanitary Act; 
Manual of Public Health, Ireland; Observations on Public 
Health; Parliamentary Intelligence; Law Reports and Legal 
Qiiviies; Notes of the Week; Correspondence; Sanitary Ap¬ 
pointments ; Vacancies and Patents; Notes, Queries, and 
Replies, and other Important Sanitary News of the week. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 14 Waterloo-place, London, 
and all Book-Sellers in town or country. 


yiEILLE MONTAGNE COMPANY. 

“ITALIAN” ZINC ROonNG. 

Railway Companies, Country Gentlemen, Farmers, and the 
Public, will find this roofing invaluable f<ir covering sheds of 
any vise, out-offlees. faim buildings. Ac., being more durable 
and economical than corrugated iron or slates. It is exten¬ 
sively used throughout England and elsewhere by public 
companies, Ac., and is rapidly superseding all other roofing. 

Paiiiculars can be obtained of the Architect of the Company, 
Mr. Alfred Q Jones, 8 Moleswortli-srreet, Dublin; or Mann- 
fiicturers. Frederick Braby and Co. (Limited), Hatton-garJen, 
Liverpool. _ 

E have now landed 

QUEBEC GOODS, 
consisting of YELLOW PINE 'specially selected for this 
market), RED PINE (large nrerage , Ist 2nd, and 8rd onaliiv 
SPRUCE DEALS. BIRCH. WALNUT, OAK, ASH. and 
ELM. PIPE and HOGSHEAD STAVES, Ac., all of which we 
will offer at moderate rat(». 

As usual, our SLATE, 

CLAY GOODS, 

CEMENT. 

IRONMONGERY, and 
JOINERY STOCKS, 

are well supplied. 

THOMAS & CHARLES MARTIN, 

NORTH WALL SAW MILLS, DUBLIN. 
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Ei*ps’s Cocoa.—Grateful asd Comfortino.— The agree¬ 
able cliaracter of this prepnration has reiulercd It a general 
faveurite. Made simply with boiiing water or nillic. Eaek 
packet is labelled James Epp8& Co., Hommopathic Chendsta, 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. Works for Die¬ 
tetic Preparations, £uston-road and Camden Town, London. 


NOTICE. 

£t is to be distinctly understood that although 
ice give place to letters of correspondents^ ice do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

We shall he glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in cotiteniplation or in 
progress. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^ not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street^ Dublin. 

ABERDEENSHIRE POLISHED GRANITE, 

For Columns, itust Pedestals, Monuments, Tombs, &c. &c. 

^PHESE Granites retain their colour in any 

A climate, whether exposed to the action of the atmosphere 
or otherwise. 

ALEXANDER BALLANTINE, Agent for the aboTc, 
Stone & Marble Works, 189 Upper Dorset-street, Dubun. 


MESSRS. EARLEY and POWELLS beg 

llL to announce that Messrs. John Hardman and Co., of 
No. 1, Upper Camden-street, hare resigned the business of 
Artists, Sculptors, Church Painters, and Metal Workers, in 
their favour. 

Earley and Powells have added to the above mentioned 
business the Painting and Staining of Windows for ecclesias¬ 
tical and domestic buildings, under the management of Mr. 
Heniy Powell, who conducted the Stained Glass Department 
of J. H. and Co., Birmingham for many years. 

Mr. Thomas Earley is the only Church Decorator living wl»a 
wa.s taught his profession b> the late A. Welby Pugin. 

E. and P. being thoroughly practical men in each Depart¬ 
ment, are enabled to supply real artistic wrork at a moderate 
cost. They, therefore, respectfully solicit the patronage of 
the Clergy and Gentry of Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET WORKS, DUBLIN. 


Monmnents, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Moral Tablets, 

In the greatest Vaiiety, and the most extensive Stock la 
Ireland are at 

FITEPAVRlft'K. dc 

QLASNEVIN 


C SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

'3. VarietT of MAUBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Finest 
AYorkmanship. MONUMENTS, CRESTS, and every descrlik 
tlon of ORNAMENTAL WORK excuted in Marble. 

72 BLESSINGTON STREET, late of Ormonb Quay. 


THOMAS H. DENNANY, 

^onumtnlal §uilbcr ^ Sculptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter, 

PROSPECT STONE & MARBLE WORKS, 

DUnialW. 

Tombs, MonumenU, FonU, Tablets, Headstones, #c. 


JAMES HOGAN & SONS, 

Master Plasterers, Cement Workers ^e., 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


Q A L M 0 N, RICE, AND CO., 

U 2 CltOWN-ALLEY DUBUN, 

Plaster of Paris, Oypsnin, Whitiiig, and Cement 

Merchants. __ 

Works— 2, 3. and 4 CROWN ALLEl. 

W IRE NAILS—The Nail of the Fntm-e. 

Have yon tried them ? Once used, always used. No 
boring required. They drive easy, and do not break; tliey 
will clench; no waste; more nails to tlie pound; and a greater 
amount of work can be got through in the time than with any 
o ther nails. They are cheap, and can be had In all sizes, from 
a quarter of an inch to six inches, in large or small quantities. 
Apply for prices to 

W. GORSE, 

98 LICHFIELD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

jji NO BAD SMELLS. MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT BOON TO COTTAGERS. 

VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectually remedies evils arising from 
common cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
■iffenslve smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commode 
in bedrooms, hospital wards, etc. 

It is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deode- 
rizlng Agent; a given quantity of Dry EarUi destroying all 
smell, and entirely prevenWng noxious vapours and other dis¬ 
comforts. The practical application of this power has been 
successfully carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority over the Water System In de¬ 
stroying all smell, the Earth system Is more economical, both 
in Its first cost and its after-working, there being no expensive 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and the product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. The supply of 
the Earth and Its removal arc attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of ashes for 
•rdinarv fires of a dwelling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Closets. 

Prospectuses and full information may be obtained at tlie 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEY-STREET. 
i Near Capel-itreet.) 


HILVEBTON QUABBIES, SKEBBIES. 

T he Milverton Quarry Company are now 

prepared to supply materials from the above celebrated 
Quarry on the most advantageous terms. 

SCANTLINGS, rough or wrouRht, for Engineering or A»- 
ehltectural Works. RUBBLE SION E of the best description, 
for Building or making Lime, can now be supplied iu any 
quantity. LIME, Ac, cun also be supplied. 

For prices, apply at 

OFFICE: 66 GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBLIN. 


CIRCULAR SAWS. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

1 MENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Mnw 
and Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Churches,Con8ervatories,Entrance Halls, and Passages, with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 
Variousspecimens may be seen at their Warerooms. 

11 AND 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


DOOLEY'S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

L CHINES—These Macliines are used upon the principal 
railways of Great Britain, and are unrivalled for accuracy. 
Specimens may be seen, and everyinformatlon obtainedfrom 
H. SIBTHORPE AND SON^ 

11 A 12. CORK HILL, DUBLIN. 


TTNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

U The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
hf this company, can be had at tlie price of the lowest in the 
market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON, Agents for Ireland 
11 AND 12. CORK-UILL. DUBLIN. 


I 


Moderate Rates—Undoubted Security- 
Prompt Settlements. 

MPERIAL FIRE AND LIFE 

OFFICES, 40 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIM, 

PAULASKIN Agent. 

AGENT also to the 

NORWICH AND LONDON ACCIDENT 
AND PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, dc. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

MICHAEL DOLAN, an experienced work- 

aUL man, 16 years at Miktok and Co.*b, London, supplies 
and fixes Mettom's Tilks, in all parts of Ireland, at Trade 
Prices. 

Address, 66, LOWER MOUNT STREET, DUBLIN. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 


MONSELL, MITCHELL, and CO., 
TIMBER, SLATE, STONE, 'FILE, AND CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 

67 to 73, TOWNSEND-STREET, DUBLIN. 

GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place^ Rnblin, 

Nnderie^ oUl manner of Building Work in Town or Country. 



J^ONDON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

GEOEOE HOLMES ft CO. 

Beg to Inform Builders and the Public, that they are 
constantly supplied with a large Stock of 
HILTON, ANDERSON & CO.’S 
Heoey tested LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT, 
in Bags and Casks, which they are prepaied to supply on 
the lowest terms. 

This Cement Is largely used in the Erection of CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS, for which, from its great strength, it Is especi¬ 
ally adapted. 

OFFICE AND STORES, 

2 AND 3 HaNOVER-QUAY, 

DUBLIN. 


BOOTH BROTHERS, 

63 Upper Stephen-street, 

DUBLIN. 


p 0 S S, M U lUi A V. AND C 0., 

II> Engineers, Plumbers, Brass Founders, and Lead 
Merchants. Ac. 

91, 92, and 93 MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN. 
DUNLOE-ST.. BALLINASLOK. 

And DOMINICK-STREET. GALWAY. 


CLONTARF ESTATE, TOWNSHIP OF CLONTARF, 
COUNTY DUBLIN. 

S EVERAL eligible BUILDING SITES for 

TERRACES and DETACHED VILLAS, TO BE LET. 
on the Estate of John Edward Vekaklbb Vunok, Esq., D.U 
They command fine views of tlie sea and monntaina These 
Lots will be Let on Leases for long terms of years. Tramway 
Cars mn to and from town every quarter of an hour, and gas 
and water pipes have been laid down. 

For particulars apply to 

THOMAS C. FRANKS, ESQ., 

21 LOWER FITZWILLIAM-STREET, DUBLIN. 


CHIMNEY AND PIER GLASSES. 

A n extensive stock in all the new designs, 

with finest French and British Plates. 

BROOKS, THOMAS & GO., 

LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

SACKVILLE-FLACE, DUBLIN. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 

FOR SHOP FRONTS AND FITTINGS, BANKS. BOOK¬ 
CASES, WINDOWS OF PRIVATE RESIDENCES, dc. 

CTONES' PATENT WOOD AND IRON 

U REVOLVING SHU'ITERS, without winding gear, can 
be adapted to any description of opening, with but trifling 
alteration to existing work. 1 Iicy are entirely free from the 
annoyances experienced by the use of other Revolving Shutters, 
as from tlie simplicity of their design and absence of complex 
maclilnery they do not get out of order, and can be easily 
opened or closed in one minute. 

Full particulai-s and advice as to their application can be 
had from the 

Sole Agent for Irelaicd, 

FRANCIS NOLAN, 8 MEREDYTH-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


UNCAUSTIC, Geometrical, and Enamelled 

Ij Tiles for Churches, Public Buildings.Vcstlbnle^ Porches, 
Ac ; also every description of Majolica and Glazed Tiles In 
various colours for Ecclesiastical Decorations, Hearths ami 
Fire-Plnces, Flower Boxes, Dairj' and Lavatory Walla, Ac. 
Competent workmen sent to all parts of the Kingdom. De¬ 
signs and patterns supplied free of charge on application. 
Brooks, Thomas ft Go., Sackvillo-plaM, Dublin. 


1 0ANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

J and upwards, on personal security, at 6 per cent per 
annum interest repayable In one to seven years. No com¬ 
mission charged. Apply to Messrs. Bkvam, Ne. 10 Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fieids, London, W.O. N.B.—Intereat la payable half- 
yWly, and la not required in advance. 


"WEIDIDI1SXC3- 

Large Collection of Framed __ _ p ^ * 

From 218. eiicli. —Q 

C — BEORBE REES, 

O t——■ 41 , 42 , 43 Bnssell-st, 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON (opposite Drury-lane Theatre). 

H.B.—Job Lot of Oleographs suitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 



GO., 


CHARLES FRANCIS, SON, AND 

CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 

West Medina Mills, Newport, Isle of Wight 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY TEARS. 

IHIRTliANifil CEIIIEIIIT 9 according to the Board of Works* Test 
Brand Vectis,’* NlRfillNIA (or Improved Roman) Cement. Both the above 
Cements have been largely ased by the Home and nearly every ForeignOovemment. 

b»o!i« Medal, \ DubliB Depot—16 TALBOT-PLACK 

A. J. ALDRICH, Aobnt. 


Lordok, 1861. 


I Havre. 1868. 
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Art in Ireland, 1875.* 


J ^^gJZ^OSSIBLY it may be 
5^ * cl®™ ^^1^ artistic 

[ S tastes, or it may be 

L M an architect or artist 

M with Scotch tenden- 
cies, or otherwise it 
may be one whom we know, whose 
profession, like Saul’s plate or 
armour on the shepherd’s boy, en¬ 
cumbering him though not arming 
him, who has written the brochure 
under notice. Whoever has written 
it has administered some deserved 
rebukes both to Dublin artists, their 
make - believe patrons, and our 
I artists’ worst friends—the eulo- 

\ gistic and iudiscriminating critics 

\ on our daily Press. 

^ Art, it must be admitted, is not 

well patronised in Ireland, and we 
doubt if it will be for long years to come. 


nnder the unwholesome influences that 
aurround it here. It is not that the Irish 
school has not produced clever artists, 
painters, sculptors, and architects, or is not 
still capable of producing them, for the 
history of Irish art from the close of the last 
century till the present supplies us with no 
small catalogue of distinguished names. But 
now, as in the last century and in the earlier 
part of the present, the same cross purposes 
are at work, the same jealousies amongst 
artists themselves are observable, the same 
cry for patronage and of want of it, and the 


selfsame hungering after newspaper eulogy 
even when the works produced are of the 
most ordinary or indifferent kind. A young 
artist who gives evidence in his first efforts 
of sterling ability, deserves an encouraging 
word; but laudation has been administered 
thick and thin to aged and young in matters 
of art in this city, until it has become sicken¬ 
ing to all honest men and true artists. 

Hear the author of the brochure under 
notice :—“ From year to year the opening of 
the Exhibition of the Royal l^bernian 
Academy is heralded in the daily papers, and 
the public are led to expect such an array of 
pictures as will surpass any previous exhibi¬ 
tion ; and when the day has come, we read 
of a brilliant assembly of the eUte of Dublin, 
who had been invited to inaugurate the open¬ 
ing, and to meet his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, and a long list of their names is 
given; and it may be safely said one-half of 
them will not go to the expense of season 
tickets, and many of them will not again 
enter the door during the exhibition, and 
thus the Academicians sacrifice their self- 
respect by courting a patronage which in the 
end does them no service. By-and-by we 
read that his Excellency has secured one or 
two pictures at some forty or fifty pounds 
each, and a few more have been bought by 
wealthy citizens, and the artists grumble as 

• ** Art in Ireland, Dublin: McGlastaan and GiU. 
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they have done before, that there is no en¬ 
couragement for art in Dublin.” 

We cannot say that these are untruthful 
words, and are not borne out by what we 
ourselves have for years back observed. 
Neither do we think that our author has 
overdrawn the picture in what follows:— 

** Some years ago there were about half-a- 
dozen young artists, all whom showed fair 
promise ; and so long as they went to Nature 
for their subjects they made progress, and 
produced works indicating genius : at all 
events their pictures had individuality and 
the vigour of freshness ; but they were one 
and all lauded indiscriminately and extrava¬ 
gantly by the Dublin Press, with one or two 
exceptions. This was not only unjust, but 
it was unkind, and thus these young artists 
were induced to believe they had attained 
perfection, and seem to have contented them¬ 
selves with mere studio work, repeating 
themselves, and of course becoming weaker 
every repetition; they listened to the critics 
and dilettanti, and to the twaddle of the self- 
constituted judges and so-called patrons of 
art, whose ambition and delight it is to see 
their names in the lists of those present on 
field days in Abbey-street, at the Royal 
Dublin Society, or in Molesworth-street, and 
who evince a greater acquaintance with the 
slang of the studio, and picture-dealers, and 
auctioneers, than any knowledge of Art.” 

No artist who values his future reputation 
ought to feel thankful for showers of un¬ 
merited praise, nor ought he to be offended 
when his mistakes or shortcomings are 
pointed out. We agree with the author that 
the Academicians ought to show a little more 
dignity and respect for their order and posi¬ 
tion, and court far less of that kind of 
patronage that yearly puts in an appearance 
without doing them much essential service. 
There is, we must admit, too much syco¬ 
phancy in some quarters, and ** flunkeyism” 
too. The statements made in the following 
quotation should receive an answer from 
those interested. An explanation, at least, 
is needed, and we thi^ it ought to be* 
given :— 

** There was a notable instance of this 
kind of fiunkeyism at a recent election of 
committees of the Royal Dublin Society, 
when, amongst those proposed for member¬ 
ship of the Committee of Fine Arts, there 
was the name of a citizen who appreciates 
and has afforded substantial support to Art, 
and who has enriched his residence with 
many excellent high-class pictures; but he 
was not elected, and his name was passed 
over (perhaps because he was engaged in 
trade), although he has shown that he knows, 
at least, as much about Art, and has done 
more to foster it in Dublin, than any half- 
dozen members of this Fine Arts Committee. 
On one occasion this citizen lent some of his 
pictures for exhibition, and he had good 
reason to feel mortified when they were 
hung in a dark room in the Exhibition 
Palace; but on this occasion, too, there was 
a Committee of Art forsooth, embracing the 
conventional names, few of whom were pos¬ 
sessed of any of the proper qualifications for 
being on such a Committee.” 

To afford a specimen or specimens of the 
indiscriminate and laudatory style of notices 
of pictures, landscape, seascape, and animals, 
which appear in some of our Dublin daily 
papers, the author quotes three long cri- 
tiques from one of our ** organs of public 
opinion.” These three notices are certainly 


models of their kind. We wiU not particu¬ 
larise any particular artist who has had the 
worth of his picture in criticism, but the 
praise is so indiscriminate and lavish, that 
if some of the artists never sold their pic¬ 
tures they would, notwithstanding, have re¬ 
ceived more than the value of their work at 
the hands of their newspaper critics. We 
have read notices this year of works exhibited 
at the Royal Hibernian Academy, which were 
more like advertisement puffs than aught 
else, and afforded clear evidence of the igno¬ 
rance of the writers on Art subjects. 

Our author suggests:—«Let the Royal 
Hibernian Academicians each produce a 
* diploma ’ picture or statue, and present these 
to be exhibited perennially in the National 
Gallery. I do not suggest this merely by way 
of making some return for the three hundred 
pounds a-year which they receive from the 
public purse, but they may rest assured if these 
works of Art are worthy of their genius, such 
an application of them will bring forth good 
fruit. No good will come .of sitting down 
and grumbling that Art is not encouraged in 
Ireland, that English and Scotch have got 
an unfair start, and that the Irish are over¬ 
weighted. Let them run all the same and 
do their best in the race, and let them not be 
disheartened by failure in one year. Success 
is not to be achieved by waiting quietly, 
Micawber-like, for something to turn up; it 
must be worked hard for and earned by well 
directed industry, producing works deserving 
of it; it must be merited before it is be¬ 
stowed. Let them go abroad and avail 
themselves of the facilities open to all, in 
common, let them study in foreign galleries, 
and learn there what cannot be learned else, 
where, and Irish genius must have become 
degenerated indeed if the results be not to 
their credit.” 

The Royal Scottish Academy is instanced 
by our author as an example of a body or a 
class of artists who can and do get on without 
being dependent upon Government or beg¬ 
ging for State aid, and we are told they are 
Diking headway against all odds, coupled 
wfth the jealousy by which they are viewed 
and tabooed by English artists. We must 
grant in this particular our author is not 
I astray in his remarks. He writes 

** The Scottish element in the Royal 
Academy, London, has made a character for 
itself, and has called into existence some¬ 
thing worthy of the name of a Scottish School 
of Painting; and they hold their ground 
manfully, notwithstandiug that there is no 
small jealousy evinced by several of the 
London papers to their prejudice ; some of 
these papers habitually sneer at, or try to 
damn their works with faint praise ; but still, 
the Scotchmen labour on carefully, as if they 
had sturdily resolved that the more they were 
abused, the harder they would work.” 

We next come to an incident in the history 
of latter patronage to sculptors in Ireland, 
which has been often alluded to, and whicli 
has formed the theme of orators and poets, 
moralists and satirists—the Moore Testi¬ 
monial. In allusion to this, our author says: 
“The patronage bestowed on our sculptors 
has been of the same character, and has 
produced like melancholy results—the heart 
of a true genius broken when his design for 
a statue of Thomas Moore was rejected, and 
a ■ but I will not stoop to characterise 
the statue in College-street. This was due 
to patronage, which culminated in a rank 
job, and the statue still stands to the disgrace 
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of the sabsoribers, the disgust of every 
citizen, and the amazement of every visitor 
of Dublin. The hideousness is rendered all 
the more apparent and offensive, as within 
sight of this statue stand the statues of Burke 
and Goldsmith, by Foley; statues which, for 
dignity, grace, and high refined feeling, for 
character and true art, are unrivalled any¬ 
where.” 

And was not this statue of Moore not also 
bepraised to an inordinate length in the same 
Dublin papers from which our author has 
given some “ elegant extracts ?” We could 
have wished that he had referred to the 
newspaper files at the time of the inaugura¬ 
tion of the College-street statue, and quoted 
a few short extracts. The artist of the 
Moore statue did not indeed do justice to his 
namesake, although in justice to the artist 
we must say he executed other work com- 
mendably* The citizens of Dublin cannot 
forget the late William Carleton’s bitter 
taunt in allusion to the treatment John 
Hogan received, and the conduct of certain 
artists of the memorial committee—“ artists 
who never should have taken a brush in one 
hand without having a shoe in the other.” 
These were biting words from the pen of our 
native novelist, who is now at rest himself, 
like the artist whose cause he pleaded. 

What follows anent the Art Union of 
Dublin may be new to many, and for that’ 
reason we reproduce it“ Ten years ago 
the Art Union of Dublin, with a patron, a 
president, seven vice-presidents, and a com¬ 
mittee of twenty-one, issued their scheme 
for that year, stating that the objects of the 
society were to promote the advancement of 
Art in Ireland, by the^purchase of works of 
painting and sculpture from artists, and their 
diffusion amongst the subscribers. They 
said that owing to the limited encourage¬ 
ment of the arts which exists in Ireland, it 
became a most essential importance to sus¬ 
tain an Art Union, not only to disseminate a 
more general taste for art in the public mind, 
but also to prevent the utter decadence of 
their practice in Ireland. Well, in this 
year the entire subscriptions were expended 
on the works of one artist and those of his 
deceased father, the artist himself being secre¬ 
tary to this so-called Art Union. The Eoyal 
Hibernian Academicians submitted to this, 
and the Press sanctioned and advocated this 
encouragement of art. The committee of 
management included amongst its names the 
Lord Lieutenant, a marquis, earls, lords, 
right honorables, baronets, the Lord Mayor, 
and some few members of the Boyal Hiber¬ 
nian Academy I I ask the academicians to 
say how art was promoted, and had they 
not abundant cause to feel grateful to the 
Art Union for such patronage and support ?” 

Further on our author exclaims—“I 
wonder if such a thing ever occurred else¬ 
where than in Dublin, as academicians be¬ 
coming members of a committee of manage¬ 
ment of an art union for the disposal by lottery 
of works from their own exhibition. This 
year we had the President of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy in the capacity of hon. 
secretary to the Art Union of Ireland; and 
at the annual meeting, as reported in the 
daily papers, of the committee present one- 
half were academicians. The subscriptions 
amounted to ^£868, a marked increase over 
last year, and £800 was devoted to prizes, 
and votes of thanks passed to the Press for 
the great assistance they had at all times 
given to the Art Union of Ireland.” 


Well, for our part, we can say that we have 
rendered no assistance to either the Art 
Union or the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
save some blunt criticism betimes, which 
doubtless was not kindly received, though 
kindly intended. We have for some years 
back pointed out certain shortcomings in 
connection with the Academy, and we have 
deplored that the gift of Francis Johnston, 
a worthy and able native architect, has not 
been better utilised in the interests of Paint¬ 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture in Ireland. 
There are several Art Unions in England 
and Scotland, and they are well sup¬ 
ported—the subscriptions, even in the Scotch 
one, amounting to thousands yearly. Why 
is there such an amazing difference between 
the amounts subscribed in Edinburgh and 
Dublin ? Our author is of opinion that there 
is more real wealth in Dublin than in Edin¬ 
burgh, but in this particular there are many 
who may not subscribe to his opinion. We 
do not think that the public are so much to 
blame for art not being prosperous in Ire¬ 
land, as the system by which art culture is 
injured in this city. At present, and for 
years back, it has been indeed fashionable 
for the Irish nobility and gentry to patronise 
and purchase works of art in London, the 
same as they purchase their pianos, but the 
Scotch artists have had to contend against 
the same fashion, and they are yearly win¬ 
ning back a native credit and renown. 
Surely the artists of Ireland have facilities 
enough for competing successfully with their 
Scottish brethren. It is an unmistakeable 
fact that our art bodies and organisations in 
Dublin are upon an unsound basis, and that 
a portion of our more prominent artists are 
pursuing a policy that is fastly ruining their 
profession and robbing it of every shred of 
dignity. 

The author of the pamphlet under notice 
has indeed dealt some severe blows, but he 
is doubtless a friend, and it is far better a 
friend should tell us our faults than those who 
have no sympathy with us in our failures and 
misfortunes. The Government is not always 
blameless, and in this journal we have had 
often occasion of pointing out the paucity of 
their grants for art and other purposes, but 
we cannot subscribe to this eternal and un¬ 
healthy system of praising ourselves and 
blaming the Government in the matter of 
art. We could wish too, that our brethren 
of the Irish Press would be more honest in 
their criticisms, for the present character of 
this criticism is, in the majority of instances, 
utterly demoralising and absolutely dis¬ 
honest. It fosters the growth of that 
mediocre talent in full swing at present, not 
only in Art but in Music and the Drama. 
Shakspeare may well spell ruin upon the 
stage in the face of such criticisms, and the 
representations that inspire them. We shall 
be glad with the author of the pamphlet if its 
publication may have the effect “ of provok¬ 
ing and rousing the artists to make an effort” 
to reverse the present state of art culture 
and management, and of convincing Mr. 
Michael Angelo Hayes and his brethren that 
the National Academy of Art is not pros¬ 
perous, not so much for lack of public sup¬ 
port as for the faults specified above, and 
others still as damaging, but. not publicly 
ventilated. 

Apart from the present! pamphlet, we may 
return shortly to itte subject of the rise and 
progress of Art in Ireland, and while doing 
strict justice to native artists, and the Irish 


school, point out what were the impediments 
and where success ended and failure begun. 
The history of Fine Arts in Ireland, is still 
an unwritten volume. • 


THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

Among the list of antiquaries who bare written 
upon the vexed question of our Round Towers 
during the eighteenth as well as the present cen¬ 
tury, there are a number of English and Scotch 
essayists, and some continental travellers have also 
touched upon the subject. The contributions out¬ 
side our own island to the literature of the subject 
are not of much value. Collinson, like our own 
Smith, believed in the penitential uses of our pillar 
towers; and Brereton, wlio followed Collinson, is 
opposed to this theory, and is of opinion that they 
are of Irish and net of Danish or Plctish origin. 
Colllnson's and Brereton’s essays will be found in 
the first and second volumes of the AreJuBologia* 
In the ninth volume of the same publication will be 
found a paper by Mr. Harmer, which indicates that 
he believed in the anchorite uses to which our 
towers were applied. Gordon, in his ** Itinerary,** 
furnishes some particulars of the only two Round 
Towers existing, or have been known to exist in 
Scotland — one at Abemetby, and another at 
Brechin. Popular belief or tradition, be says, 
ascribes them to the Piets, but he did not subscribe 
to that belief, because Round Towers were to be 
found plentiful in Ireland, where he did not believe 
the Piets ever settled. Our own Ledwich takes 
Gordon to task for the assertion, and reminds him 
that *Uhe Piets were Scandinavians, and early 
arrived In Irelandf.*' Anderson, the Scotch anti¬ 
quary, whom Ledwich quotes, ascribes the circular 
buildings in the north of Scotland to the Scandi* 
navians, and believes they were places for religious 
worship (ArcA<eo/opia, vot. 10.) Our native writer, 
Molyneux, whose Danish notions we have already 
seen were made the most of by Ledwich, believed 
that the rotund figure of our pillar towers bore a 
resemblance to the old monumental stones and 
obelisks, pyramids, mounds, and forts, the inhabi¬ 
tants were so fond of in Pagan times. Whether 
the Northerns were in favour of the rotund shape 
or not it is unnecessary to argue, for in the south 
and west of Ireland, as well as in the north of 
Scotland, there are numerous circular-shaped struc¬ 
tures constructed without lime or cement, stone- 
roofed dwellings constructed centuries before the 
Danes set their feet upon our shores. Gough, In 
his memoir in the Archmologiay adds farther par¬ 
ticulars to Brereton’s on the Round Towers at 
Brechin; and Pennant, In his ** Tour in Scotland,** 
in speaking of this last tower and others, is of 
opinion that these structures could not be designed 
for belfries in consequence of being placed near the 
churches infinitely more commodious for that end. 
Ledwich, in allusion to Pennant*s observations, 
writes:—**This remark might pass very well from 
a hasty traveller, but is unworthy the pen of our 
ingenious tourist, because it supposes the steeples 
of churches and round towers coeval; in this point 
of view, the latter must have been constructed for 
some other purpose than that of belfries. But, in 
fact, these towers were built when churches were 
of wood, and when tiie campanile was a distinct 
edifice, and long before it was usual to connect the 
steeple with the cliurcli.** 

It will be recollected in our last paper that we 
cited Mr. D’Alton, one of the moderate advocates 
of the Pagan origin, and that, according to his 
view. It was impossible the Christians would have 
erected churches of wood, and bell-towers of stone, 
or have bestowed incomparably more care and 
skill in the erection of these towers, no matter for 
what use tliey may be Intended, than on the 
churches, which should be their first care. In the 
face of Mr. D’Alton’s opinion, and remembering 
that the Round Towers are not uncemented stme- 

• Sec (tvfe. p. 115. jitul prccc'lin." !?s’'cs. 
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tares, it it almost impottible to believe that theta 
towers were boilt when the chorchet were of wood, 
and at the time, and for the parpotet assigned by 
Ledwich and those who have followed in hit wake. 
Dean Richardson, like Harris, was of opinion that 
our towers were for penitential uses; and Dr. 
Milner also tnbscribes to this view, saying —^ It is 
impossible to show what other purposes they were 
calculated for, and that it is equally impossible to 
discover the vestiges of any other clusorice in the 
neighbourhood of the great churches.” 

Bell, wbom we have several timet quoted 
already, combats Dr. Milner’s assertions in these 
words :—** Dr. Milner seems to forget the existence 
of such * eltuorUB* as stone-roofed cells at Kildare, 
Kells, and elsewhere, which were at obvioasly 
snited to the purpose as the towers. Betides, 
cheaply as labour in those days could be procured, 
one of these towers would cost too much to the 
monastery or the district, or whatever other com¬ 
munity, civil or religious, might be then living, to 
be thus devoted to the exclusive salvation of an 
individual, to the prejudice of many hundred pious 
souls equally ardent in their aspirations after such 
superior sanctity and mortidcation. It is equally 
unlikely that the insulated individual who made a 
vow could, from his own resources, or by his own 
exertions, erect such a pile for his own use.” 

Mr. Bell continues—” The ascetic life held forth, 
or was supposed to hold forth, too many advan¬ 
tages to the numbers who embraced it to permit 
the dispensation of those benefits to be limited to 
so few as all the Irish Towers together could accom¬ 
modate. I can see no way of getting over the 
difficulty, except by supposing that the virtue of the 
anchorite’s prayers and austerities was commend¬ 
able to those who acquired an interest therein by 
contributing to his support, and who in this way 
were enabled to enjoy the merit of these austeri¬ 
ties, which may be said they have thus performed 
by proxy. In this view, no sacrifice of expense 
would he too great in return for such advantages. 
It is, however, very possible that the fanatic zeal 
wiiicli suggested such voluntary mortidcations 
would also occasionally suggest these towers, if 
previously in existence, as very convenient retreats 
wherein to perform them ; and, to the solitary re¬ 
cluse, the steeple tower would afford as comfort¬ 
able a retirement as tbe cloistered cell.” 

The Round Towers might, of course, be used for 
penitential as well as the various other uses, even if 
not originally built for either or any of the uses 
discussed, and that they were appropriated to 
various uses than those intended by tbeir first 
designers and builders is certain. 

In the present century, the Royal Irish Academy, 
with tbe object of satisfactorily solving, or leading 
to the solution of, tbe mystery of the origin of our 
Round Towers, granted sums at stated periods for 
prize essays. Abont 1828-9, Mr. Bell’s treatise 
won distinction, and in 1833-4 Henry O’Brien, If 
we remember aright, came off with honours in the 
Pagan school; and near tbe same period tbe late 
George Petrie received substantial honours for his 
great essay—we say great, independent of his 
Christian theory as to tiie origin of our towers. 

Though we may not agree with all the erudite 
and indefatigable George Petrie has written re¬ 
specting our ancient architecture, and though he 
has made mistakes, we are, at the same time, fully 
impressed with the extent and value of his labours, 
and we fear it will be long years before his place is 
filled up by so painstaking, loving, and laborious an 
antiquary. Both as an artist and a litterateur be 
has rendered signal service to his country. 

In the prize essays which have received marks 
of distinction at the bands of the Royal Irish 
Academy, we ought to have mentioned that the 
Academy, as a body, did not originally hold them- 
eelves answerable for the views pot fortli, conse¬ 
quently Pagan and Christian theorists had full 
liberty to devise, deduce, and dogmatise as they 
pleased. Poor Henry O’Brien’s Phallic theory met 
wjth rough usage at the hands of his Chris¬ 
tian countrymen, not only on the appearance of 
his volume, but ever since. Hot withstanding, he 


has impregpiated others with his views, and has 
still disciples and fellow-countrymen who uphold 
his opinions in part, and preach them. 

Dr. Petrie’s work was, somewhat unfortunately, 
on its appearance accepted as a satisfkctory settle¬ 
ment of the vexed question by a large number of 
our countrymen, and by some of the foremost early 
writers of the Young Ireland school. Thomas 
Davis and a large portion of tbe Irish Press upheld 
Dr. Petrie’s views. Between the first read¬ 
ing of Petrie’s essay, in 1832, to tbe publication of 
his work, twelve or thirteen years later (tbe work 
having largely grown in tbe meantime), the indus¬ 
trious antiquary bad good time to mature bis 
views and bring together his proofs. It must be 
admitted that he has failed in some prominent In¬ 
stances, and assertion has to take the place of 
proof. Petrie, like others, during his life lived to 
find he had opponents who were not satisfied with 
his theory, and since his death tbe opposition has 
grown stronger. Tbe question is as fascinating as 
ever for Pagans and semi-Pagans, Christians and 
demi-Cbristlans. 

In our next we will pass nnder notice O’Brien’s 
theory in some of its details, and that propounded 
by Mr. Marcus Keane, and we shall also take a 
glance at the views enunciated by Mr. Henry 
O’Neill. If the greatest happiness exists in tbe 
greater number, our countrymen ought to be happy 
in the possession of such a number of theories re¬ 
specting one species of structure, examples of which 
still stud the land, defying time and pointing to 
eternity, and which long centuries since have for¬ 
gotten the names of tbeir builders. 


STATUE OF THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF TUAM. 

The colossal statne of* the Archbishop of 
Tnam, the work of the Messrs. Farrell, 
Gloncester-street, is just completed at their 
studio. As a work of native art it will doubt¬ 
less find many admirers. The faithfulness 
with which the features of the still living 
cleric have been transferred to the inanimate 
marble will add fresh laurels to the fame 
already earned by the sculptors. Would that 
we could chronicle the completion of the 
” Liberator’s** statue, for transfer to Saok- 
viUe-street, from the same studio as that 
from which the figure of ” John of Tuam ** is 
about to issue, to be placed in the public 
square of Tuam t We hope to publish a 
photo-lithograph in an early number—pro¬ 
bably about the date of its inauguration. 


ART DEVELOPMENT AND 
WOOD CARVING. 

At the annual meeting of the Sheffield 
School, held on the 28rd ult., Mr. George 
Godwin, F.R.S., and editor of the Builder, 
at the request of the committee, delivered an 
address and ' distributed the prizes. The 
report presented showed an increase in the 
number of students, and an improvement in 
other respects. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Godwin, 
after speaking of the Useful and the Beautiful, 
and saying that nothing could be more useful 
than the really beautiful in art, went on to 
speak of the use of museums and the use and 
utility of sundry collections as aids for. art- 
culture, and the modes by which these objects 
could be better utilised. He alluded to the 
want of fitting employment for females, and 
instanced cameo-cutting or the production of 
shell cameo as an elegant sortof labour worthy 
of the attention of female art-students; and 
he was happy to say that, since he first sug¬ 
gested it some years ago, considerable pro¬ 
gress in the art has taken place in this 
country. 

Mr. Godwin also strongly advocated wood¬ 
carving, and pointed to the extent which 
this aH is practised even among the Swiss 
peasantry. He said:—” Hundreds of fami¬ 
lies execute carvings of a particular sort by 
their firesides, and so materially increase 
their income. Men, women, and children | 


handle their knives with wonderful facility, 
and children through this teaching acquire 
special qualifications for becoming first-rate 
ca^enters, stone - cutters, and decorative 
painters. In America an endeavour is being 
made to extend the practice of wood-carving, 
and your energetic and eminent president, 
Mr. Brag^e, has shown me photographs of 
doors, skirting boards, chests, and picture- 
frames, ornamented with carvings by a female 
class, established for the practice of the art 
in Oincinnati, and which he has himself 
recently seen in operation.** 

In conclusion, Mr. Godwin intimated that 
if the committee of the school should estab¬ 
lish a class to inaugurate the movement in 
England, he would ” offer a modest prize, say 
ten pounds, to be given to the executant, 
male or female, of the best and most artistic 
piece of carving produced in the first year, 
the work stiU remaining the property of the 
executant.** 

Cannot something be done in Dublin in 
connection with our Art Schools in this di¬ 
rection ? Wo have very few indeed of good 
wood carvers in our midst. The old Dublin 
penny journals and magazines of 1832-6 gave 
employment to some of our Dublin wood- 
engravers, and some of the artists that found 
employment upon them and the Irish Penny 
Journal in 1840-1 subsequently passed over 
to London and secured remunerative employ¬ 
ment there. But, apart from wood-engrav¬ 
ing, there is a profitable opening for good 
wood-carvers in connection with house deco¬ 
ration and house furniture. At present 
much of the carvings on our chair and sofa 
backs, rails, and feet is of the poorest and 
most jejune kind. It is the same on our 
sideboards, cabinets, tables, and gilt looking- 
glass frames. Good cabinet work is sl^ 
manufactured in Dublin, but in the matter 
of ornamentation and delicacy of detail it is 
not to be compared with the cabinet work 
executed here in the early part of the pre¬ 
sent century. Our furniture firms impoH a 
neat deal of inferior work, which, though 
dazzling to the eye with gilding and japan¬ 
ning, is wretchedly and most dishonestly 
put together. Like houses that are ” built to 
sell,** much of our furniture is made to sell 
and to walk asunder in the first year of its 
use. We will return to this subject. 


ACOUSTIC DEFECTS 
IN THE NEW SYNOD HALL, 
HIGH STREET. 

At a recent sitting of the Synod of the Church of 
Ireland, Mr. Saunderson said he wished to bring 
forward a snbject which concerned the conrenience 
of the House. He quite realised the immense ad* 
fantages that hall presented, but he supposed erery 
member bad experienced tbe great difficulty of 
hearing. It was rery awkward to be looking at a 
gentleman at tbe opposite end of tbe hall without 
bearing what be said. He would take Dr. Maellwaine 
for example. He had seen him speaking se?eral 
times since be came to tbe Synod, but had never 
been able to hear a single intelligible or connected 
observation from his lips. There was no knowing 
what they thus lost on the benches on bis (Mr. 
Saunderson’s) side of the hall, nor what effect 
might have been produced had such speeches been 
heard. He might be considered selfish in this 
matter, for it was pretty generally known that he 
proposed speaking to certain questions to be sub¬ 
mitted to them ; but really he almost despaired of 
making himself heard intelligibly in tbe hall, unless 
by the expedient of writing his speech and getting 
the Rev. Mr. Verscboyle to deliver it. What be 
practically wished, however, was that tbe com¬ 
mittee of arrangements would, without further loss 
of time, take some steps which would enable them to 
hear, and not have them sitting looking at gentle¬ 
men In dumb show, without knowing what they 
were talking about He hoped the defect would be 
soon rectified. 

Rev. Dr. Maellwaine seconded the motion, and 
thoroughly agreed with Mr. Saunderson as to the 
bad adaptation of the hall for hearing. He sug¬ 
gested that they should try wires suspended across 
the house. 

Mr. Tankerville Cbamberlaine—I may mention 
that the munificent gentleman who placed this hall 
at our disposal, informed me on Saturday afternoon 
that he was about to have wires put up therein. 
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ON THE CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
THE UNITED STATES.* 

The importance of travel to the professor or 
student of architecture is a matter pretty 
extensively recognised and admitted. Even 
before the days of steamships and railways, 
it was considered an essential part of every 
English architect's education that he should 
spend a year or more on the continent of 
Europe, visiting the noble monuments of 
ancient, mediaeval, and modem art to be found 
there. But, notwithstanding the great facili¬ 
ties of travel alluded to, winch have brought 
America practically as near to us as France 
or Germany were but a few years since, that 
continent has not commonly been looked on 
as by any means a desirable field for similar 
travel. It has been too generally assumed 
that there was nothing to be seen or learnt 
of the art in America, an error which I trust 
this paper may have some effect in exploding, 
while at the same time I may be able to 
point out the peculiar attraction America 
presents, as being undoubtedly the grandest 
field the world has ever presented for archi¬ 
tectural practice, calculated to awaken the 
noblest ambition in the breast of every true 
lover of his art; an ambition too, not by 
any means likely to be disappointed in those 
who, having become duly qualified by Euro¬ 
pean study, may not find suitable openings 
at home, and may choose to transfer the 
scene of their labours to the New World. 

In this latter respect America, and especially 
the United States, is widely different from 
the continent of Europe. Of all the English 
students and architects who annually visit 
the classic cities of Europe, it is rare to 
hear of one engaging in actual practice, 
much less settling in any of them. The 
number of new and important buildings to 
be erected is so few m comparison with 
the amount of local talent, that, although 
we may now and then hear of an English 
congregation, in some continental city, 
getting a design for their church from a 
London architect, or of an English millionaire 
employing one of the same fraternity to 
build a vma on the shores of some Swiss or 
Italian lake, these instances are so few and 
exceptional as only to prove the general 
principle that the continent of Europe, 
albeit an admirable hunting ground for 
English engineers, is by no means an attrac¬ 
tive field for practice for architects of the 
same nationality. But it is hard for an 
English architect of any ability to travel in 
the United States and not be strongly 
tempted to settle there. That more have 
not done so is rather a matter of surprise, 
possibly to be accounted for by the fearful 
struggles, political and financial, through 
which the country has so recently passed, 
and by the fact that architects are commonly 
men of quiet and domestic tastes, whose 
household gods are dear to them, and who, 
unlike their brethren the engineers, ordi¬ 
narily prefer modest competence at home to 
the chances of achieving fame and fortune 
abroad. 

^ To be sure, a large ^proportion of the pro¬ 
fession in America is composed of men 
bom in the United Kingdom, as is the 
case there with all other professions and 
trades. But these men have commonly emi¬ 
grated while young, and have acquired their 
profession in America. The number of those 
who have studied in Europe is comparatively 
small, and it is to be observed that in most 
instances they occupy important and leading 
positions. Of course they are at a slight 
disadvantage at the outset compared with 
native Americans, possessed of local know¬ 
ledge and influence, but this is soon over¬ 
come, and they are, or ought to be, possessed 
of great advantages over the foreigners of 
other nationalities, French and German for 
instance, in speaking the same language 
as prevails in the country of their adoption, 
and being accustomed to nearly the same 

«By Winiam Fogerty, F.R.LB.A. Read at Ordinary 
General meeting of the ^al Institnte of the Architecti of 
Ireland, April 1876. 


laws and social usages. Diversities of this 
kind, though usually mastered in time by the 
Germans, seem to present an insurmount¬ 
able obstacle to the success of our G^ic 
neighbours in the practice of architecture in 
the United States. Architects of other 
nationalities may be thankful for this, for 
American taste is so decidedly in favour of 
everything French, and French ability, I need 
har^y say, is so strongly marked, that if 
French architects were only to take kindlv to 
American soil tliey would soon carry all before 
them upon it. As things are, however, the 
field, though wide and open to all nations, is 
so circumstanced as to invite English-speak¬ 
ing architects more strongly than any others. 

These views may seem, at first sight, to be 
at variance with those expressed in a paper 
on American practice recently read by me in 
New York, as it is there stated that archi¬ 
tects are neither so much appreciated nor 
employed in America as in Europe. But this 
seeming contradiction will be reconciled 
when the causes are investigated, some of 
which are dealt with in that paper. I am 
convinced that the American public only re¬ 
quires to be shown what well-qualified archi¬ 
tects really can and ought to do for them, to 
appreciate and remunerate them correspond¬ 
ingly. But so long as architects there are 
content, as they are, to neglect the con¬ 
structive, financial, and executive parts of 
their profession, and choose to devote them¬ 
selves almost exclusively to the msthetic, it 
is no wonder that so eminently practical a 
people hold them in slight esteem, and look 
upon them to a great extent as mere 
draughtsmen. 

With these preliminary remarks I will now 
proceed to give some account of the con¬ 
dition of the art itself, as shown in the prin¬ 
cipal buildings, which I will endeavour to 
describe under their several classes. 

Vast as is the territory of the United 
States, its active life is, I think, more con¬ 
centred in cities than in Europe, and it is in 
them we must look for the best types of 
American architecture. The smaller country 
towns and villages can scarcely be said to 
possess any architecture at all, being often 
built wholly of wood, in plain box-like forms, 
or else of brick, used in equally simple 
forms, and taxing no other resources than 
those of the local ** boss" carpenter or mason. 
There are but few country mansions on a 
large scale surrounded with ample demesnes, 
such as are to be found in Europe, conse¬ 
quent on the absence of a territorial aristo¬ 
cracy. There are, however, in the vicinity 
of all large cities numerous pretty villas occu¬ 
pied by wealthy merchants and bankers, 
which bear a close resemblance to the same 
class of houses in the old country, with some 
marked peculiarities to be presently noticed. 
The more common ambition, however, of 
the American millionaire is to build neither 
a county mansion nor suburban villa, but to 
erect for himself a gorgeous town-house on 
Fifth-avenue, New York, or some of the 
corresponding streets in other cities. City 
life is, for various reasons, the most attrac¬ 
tive, elegant and fashionable, and hence the 
town houses, especially of New York, are by 
far superior to the country or suburban, and 
compare favourably with those of most 
European capitals. 

Of course, m the wealthy and fashionable 
quarters, churches of corresponding charac¬ 
ter must be looked for; religion, although 
not specially recognised by the State, being 
quite as fashionable in America as in 
England, and hence, in these quarters of the 
chief cities, we find costly churches of nearly 
every denomination alternating with lines of 
stately mansions, and as different in their 
character and cost from the simple wooden- 
spired boxes to be found in the villages 
above-mentioned as can well be conceived. 
In the poorer quarters of the cities the 
churches are of corresponding character with 
the houses around, and mav be shortly de¬ 
scribed as being nearly all of what is known as 
the ** Little Bethel" type amongst ourselves. 

The unsettled habits of so many of the 
American people, and the great expense of 


housekeeping, causing a large and respect¬ 
able section of the community to reside in 
hotels, have developed the latter so as to 
rank amongst the ** great institutions of the 
country," and as examples of architecture 
they will require special notice. 

The vast commercial relations of the great 
cities have also required that warehouses and 
shops, or ** stores," as they are called, should 
assume enormous dimensions, and they are 
more often than with us highly decorative 
and palatial in their aupointments. Banks 
and insurance offices, also the offices of the 
numerous journals, form splendid subjects 
for architectural treatment, and are com¬ 
monly carried out in a liberal spirit. 

The post-offices, custom-houses, and law 
courts have nearly all recently undergone a 
process of reconstruction on a much grander 
scale than before, chiefly by the United 
States Government, and, if we except the 
miserable pittances paid to the arohitects, no 
expense seems to be spared to render them 
worthy of a great nation. The telegraph 
offices, albeit still in the hands of private 
companies, have also recently been t^en in 
hand, and some noble buildings are in pro- 
gp'ess for tliese purposes. The railway sta¬ 
tions, or ** depdts," as they are called, are 
rather behind in the race, being as yet gene¬ 
rally temporary wooden sheds, and but one 
reaUy colossal terminus worthy of compa¬ 
rison with those of Europe, has as yet been 
erected in New York. 

The town or citv halls, and the State Capi¬ 
tols, in which the legislatures of the various 
States hold their meetings, have nearly all 
been found too small and old-fashioned for 
modem ideas, and some very noble and mag¬ 
nificent new buildings are either in progress 
or projected for these purposes. 

There are large and handsome theatres 
and opera houses to be found in every great 
city, which, from their occupying excellent 
and commanding sites, and the general 
spaciousness and elegance of their appoint¬ 
ments contrast most favourably with ours. 
The same may be said of the music and 
lecture halls, which especially abound in 
Boston and New York. 

Public museums and picture galleries are 
as yet in their infancy, and can scarcely be 
expected to rival those of Europe for many 
years to come, but every large city has a re¬ 
spectable public library, the buildings for 
which are often costly and handsome. There 
are in New York, Brooklyn and Boston ap¬ 
propriate buildings for the purpose of annual 
art exhibitions. 

Charitable institutions, such as hospitals 
and asylums, appear to be as well snsteined 
and appointed as any in the world, and some 
of the buildings for these purposes are very 
extensive and magnificent. In a country 
which has set so good an example to our own 
on the subject of education, it is only to be 
expected that schools and colleges would 
abound. Of these buildings, the public 
schools, commonly erected by the city or 
state authorities, though often spacious and 
well appointed, are rather commonplace 
building than architecture. The colleges as 
yet seem to suffer from the want of adequate 
funds. The two well-known universities, 
Harvard and Yale, have no state endow¬ 
ments, and are dependent on private muni- 
ficience. Hence, venerable as they are, they 
have as yet little to show that can be called 
architecture, and that little is of a very poor 
class. Trinity College, Hartford, Connec¬ 
ticut, has recently sent over to Mr. Burges 
for designs for a new college on an immense 
scale, which have been illustrated in some of 
the English journals, and the first instal¬ 
ment of which, I understand, is about being 
contracted for. One of the latest founded 
universities, Cornell, in the State of New 
York, has, however, shown its appreciation 
of our art by the appointment of a professor 
of architecture (though, singularly enough, a 
clergyman has been selected for the post), 
and I believe similar professorships are in 
contemplation at Harvard and Yale. There 
is in Boston an excellent scientific school, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
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which has a professorship of architecture at¬ 
tached, to which, however, an able practis¬ 
ing member of the profession, Mr. W. R. 
Ware, has been appointed. I hope these 
may be hints to the board of our honoured 
University of Dublin to follow the same ex¬ 
ample, wMch has also been set by Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. 

The public cemeteries compare very fa¬ 
vourably with ours, not alone in the sites 
they occupy, but also in regard to the order 
in which they are maintained .and the sub¬ 
stantial character of the monuments, in 
which granite and marble are profusely em¬ 
ployed. Notwithstanding the costliness of 
these, and the excellence of the materials 
and workmanship to be seen in them, they 
more often display ignorance and bad taste 
in design than otherwise, for the very simple 
reason that the American public has not ^et 
generally learned the propriety of employing 
architects upon them, but orders them 
directly from stone or marble masons. 

In materials for building, the United 
States appear to be particuL^ly favoured. 
Granite of varied colour, admirable texture, 
and almost unlimited dimensions abounds, 
and is extensively used in public buildings, 
for which the largest columns can be had in 
one piece, and some varieties admit of being 
policed quite equal to the granite of Aber¬ 
deen. It is also used for paving the side 
walks, in which it is not uncommon to see 
slabs 15 feet by 8 laid down, giving the whole 
width required without a joint. White marble 
exists in great profusion near New York and 
elsewhere, and is largely used, so much indeed 
as to become nearly as common as Bath or 
Portland stone in England. It is easily 
worked, and ^ves a beautiful surface with¬ 
out being polished, of which operation, how¬ 
ever, it is also susceptible. The sandstone 
in general use is the well-known “ brown 
stone,” raised in the states of New Jersey 
and Connecticut, and extensively employed 
in the house fronts of New York, for which 
it is well adapted, its rich warm tints pro¬ 
ducing a very pleasing effect. There are 
also lighter coloured sandstones used, from 
Ohio and Nova Scotia. I do not remember 
seeing any specimens of oolitic stone, such as 
Portland or Bath, but it is no great loss to 
be without a class of material which, however 
easy to work, is equally facile at disinte¬ 
gration. Red bricks are made, especially in 
Philadelphia, much superior to any I have 
seen in Europe, and white or cream- 
coloured, in some of the western states. 
Cement is rarely used as an external coat¬ 
ing, the species of architecture in which it 
would be employed at home being commonly 
rendered either in stamped zinc or cast iron, 
the use of which, in the fronts of buildings, 
is very extensive, and, as characteristic of 
the country, deserves special notice. 

In woods the United States are rich. The 
several varieties of American pine we are ac¬ 
customed to here are, of course, much used 
there also, but in addition walnut, butter¬ 
nut, chestnut, ash, oak and other hard 
woods abound, and are nearly the same 
price as pine, the only difference of cost 
being in the working, which again is counter¬ 
balanced by the saving in painting. Hence, 
these woods are extensively used, and give a 
tine effect to the interiors, being commonly 
wrought and finished by skilful cabinet¬ 
makers (mostly German) with great taste. 
The ironmongery in general use seems much 
superior to the corresponding articles used 
in England, the fiaps of the hinges being 
usually silver-plated or otherwise decorated, 
so as to produce a very fine effect by con¬ 
trast with the polished hardwood of the 
doors. 

In plumbing and engineering works ap¬ 
plied to buildings, I must say the Americans 
appear considerably ahead of us. The ex¬ 
cellence and finish of the baths, lavatories 
and other sanitary appliances in the princi¬ 
pal houses and hotels, is such as to deserve 
the highest encomium. The same applies to 
the warming of buildings by steam and hot 
water, in which great progress has been made 
during the last few years, consequent on the 


severity of the climate in winter, which 
severity, however, now is scarcely to be felt, 
so completely are the halls and passages, as 
well as the principal rooms, kept to an even 
temperature by such appliances. I think in 
this particular we have much to learn from 
the Americans. The use of lifting-rooms, or 
“ elevators,” is very general in all the large 
and lofty hotels, warehouses and blocks of 
offices, and the perfection of their mechanism 
exceeds anything I have seen elsewhere, and 
has the effect of causing the uppermost 
stories in these buildings to be nearly, if not 
quite, as valuable in letting as the lower. 
From all which it will be seen that in mate¬ 
rials, workmanship and mechanical appli¬ 
ances the Americans are greatly favoured; 
and such resources, used under the direction 
of able architects, ought to result in the de¬ 
velopment of as noble a school of architec¬ 
ture as is to be found in the world. That 
this result has not yet been attained is un¬ 
fortunately the case, the cause being, as I 
believe, to a great extent to be found in the 
unnatural severance between the artistic and 
practical, which has hitherto prevailed in 
American practice. Many of the largest 
and most important structures, built of the 
most costly materials, displaying great ex¬ 
cellence in workmanship and a high degree 
of perfection in their mechanical appliances, 
have been erected without any architect at 
aU; the proprietor preferring to place himself 
in the hands of a ** practical man” rather 
than of an artistic genius, who, as he 
believes (and too often with truth), knows 
nothing of the value of materials and work, 
and can do little else than “ draw plans.” 
Of course such occurrences are not universal, 
but there are enough of them to stamp a 
vulgar and commonplace character on Ame¬ 
rican buildings, and sometimes to get 
American architects discredit in the eyes of 
foreigners for what they really had nothing 
to do with. 

I need scarcely say, if we except the Aztec 
ruins in New Mexico and Arizona, that 
there is very little architecture of historical 
interest in the United States; but sueh as 
there is, is to be found in the older cities on 
the eastern seaboard. New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and recalls the 
time of Queen Anne and “ the days when 
George was king.” It is a very close imita¬ 
tion of English works of the same time. The 
early years of the Republic, and the com¬ 
mencement of the present century, seem to 
have given rise to a few respectable old- 
fashioned practitioners in these cities and in 
the then newly-founded city of Washington; 
and the setting in of the Greek mania in 
Europe was attended by a similar rage for 
Greek temples in all these cities, and some 
of the principal United States buildings, in¬ 
cluding the Treasury and Patent Office are 
among the results; also the Girard College 
at Philadelphia. These buildings are, I 
think, neither any better nor worse than the 
corresponding efforts of the Greek school at 
home. The enlargement of the United 
States Capitol, conducted under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas U. Walter, one of the lead¬ 
ing practitioners of the time, displays a de¬ 
parture from the rigid Greek types so much 
in vogue, and, despite the execution of the 
dome in cast iron, must be admitted to be a 
very noble and appropriate pile. It occupies 
a commanding site, and the dome stands 
well up from the rest of the building, and is 
seen not alone from all parts of the city, but 
from the country for many miles around, 
ordinarily under a clear sky. Having seen 
most of the great domed structures of 
Europe I am not aware that any of them 
produces, on the whole, so fine an effect. 
Since the completion of this great work a 
long pause took place in the United States 
Government operations, until the advent of 
Mr. A. B. MuUett as architect to the Treasury. 
This architect, during the eight years in which 
he held office, certainly had opportunities 
which fall to the lot of few. Some thirty or 
forty great buildings, costingfrom j£100,0()0 to 
j£l,000,000 sterling each, and sometimes even 
exceeding the latter figure, have been planned 


and either wholly or partially carried out 
under his direction. Many of these are il¬ 
lustrated in the last report issued from his 
department, and those I have seen are exe¬ 
cuted in the most solid and substantial man¬ 
ner, ordinarily of granite in large masses. 
Their architectural character, though pecu¬ 
liar to the department, may be taken as one 
type of what is certainly developing in the 
United States as a national style, and which 
may not inaptly be described as American / 
Renaissance. Other examples of it are the 
new State Capitol for New York, in course of 
erection at Albany, under the direction of 
Mr. Fuller, and the new City buildings at 
Philadelphia, by Mr. M* Arthur, to bo more 
particularly noticed further on. 

The older portions of the cities above- 
mentioned are nearly as irregular and 
crooked as any European city, but these 
portions (except in Boston) form but a small 
part of the area, the rest being compara¬ 
tively new and laid out in rectangular blocks, 
which, however convenient for building pur¬ 
poses, are very prosy and tiresome in effect. 
Where the ground happens to be irregular it 
produces very disagreeable results, and 
indeed, as regards convenience, is not with¬ 
out its drawbacks, as it frequently entails 
the necessity of traversing two sides of a 
right-angled triangle instead of the third. 

In New York it is seen to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage, the great length of the island as 
compared with its breadth giving facilities 
for it, and the distinction between streets 
and avenues being easily remembered, also 
the mode of numbering the streets, but in 
Philadelphia it is particularly tiresome. It 
was a great pity that in laying out these 
cities diagonal lines were not occasionally in¬ 
troduced, and that more space was not re¬ 
served for squares and parks. Except Boston, 
which has a very fine open space in its midst, 
called “ the Common,” none of the cities have 
spaces of this kind worth mentioning within 
their ordinary limits, although they have all 
recently added noble parks in their outskirts, 
the so-called Central Park of New York 
being one of the finest. One acre of park or 
square in the centre of a city, however, is 
worth a dozen in the suburbs, and English¬ 
men may be thankful to monarchical institu¬ 
tions for giving London such magnificent 
breathing spaces, running up into the heart 
of the city, as St. James's and the Green 
Park. Dublin may also take pride in the 
fact that there are no such noble squares in 
any of the American cities as Merrion-Muare 
and St. Stephen’s-green. The city of Wash¬ 
ington is very nobly laid out indeed on the 
French system, and is not amenable to the 
complaint of prosiness or inconvenience at¬ 
taching to the rectangular style of planning, 
but it has never filled up as expected, and 
it will doubtless be many years before it 
assumes a character worthy of its importance. 
Although the residence of the I^esident, 
Cabinet and foreign ministers, and pretty 
lively during the session of Confess, it is not 
as yet fasluonable, and has little of that 
metropolitan character which, despite State 
and Governmental arrangements, belongs pro¬ 
perly to New York. The latter city is the real 
centre of wealth, power and influence, and is 
destined at no ^stant day to be a formid¬ 
able rival to Paris and London in architec¬ 
tural grandeur. As it is, the Fifth-avenue 
rather exceeds in magnificence any one 
street or avenue in Europe, and it is the 
centre of a district which is no unworthy 
rival of the best quarters of the European 
capitals. 

The climate of the United States, and 
especially of New York, is eminently favour¬ 
able to architectural effect. The total 
absence of smoke, and the frequency of 
bright clear days and brilliant sunshine, 
have a marvellous effect in making even 
commonplace architecture look well. Just 
as amid the smoke, fogs, and dust of London 
or Dublin the works of the greatest masters 
become grimy and dull, so there the doings 
even of mediocrity appear always to advan¬ 
tage. It must be consolatory for the Ameri¬ 
cans to reflect, however, that, while the archi- 
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tectnre of their cities is decidedly snseeptible 
of improyement, no earthly power can change 
the oumate of the British Islands. 

What Sir Gilbert Scott calls the “ver¬ 
nacular ” architecture of the American cities 
was, until within the last twenty years, a 
reflex of that of the British, the same mould¬ 
ings and other features appearing in corres¬ 
ponding places. Within that time, however, 
chiefly from the large influx of German skilled 
artisans, a vast improvement has taken place, 
and the details and finish of ordinary house 
work are now very much superior to &ose of 
the same class of buildings at home. The 
work, as already noted, is generally done by 
cabinetmakers, and much more elegant forms 
and spacious proportions are given to doors 
and other internal woodwork than what are 
usual with us. Wainscoting is largely used, 
and the newels and balustrades of stairs are 
treated in a highly artistic manner, contrast¬ 
ing most favourably with the meagre and 
skinny forms customary here. 

CTo be continued.'^ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Traneaetions of the Royal Irish Academy 
—Report on the Strength of Single-riveted 
Lap Joints. By Bindon B. Stoney, M.A., 
M.R.LA., Memb. Inst. O.E. Dublin: 
Published by the Academy. 

This report, or paper, is a very interesting 
and valuable one of its kind, and now that 
iron is so much utilised in building construc¬ 
tion, as well as in ship-building and other 
cognate branches, a reference to Stoney’s 
report and accompanying copious illustra¬ 
tions in the tables dven, will be found of 
great service to arcmitects, engineers, me¬ 
chanics, and others. The plates experi¬ 
mented on were nominally f inch thick 
boiler plates, and the rivets were nominally 
f inch in diameter, the riveting, according 
to the en^eer’s statement, being carefully 
done by hand. Mr. Stoney submits as a 
beginning that the “ gross area” of a plate is 
its total transverse area before punching or 
drilling holes, and the “ net area” of a plate 
is the effective area through the line of 
holes, and is equal to the gross area, minus 
the area of the holes cut out; and next, the 
useful strength of a joint is measured by the 
breaking strain of the joint, divided by the 
gross area of the plate. 

It must be remembered at the same time 
that the hole for a f-inoh rivet is usually 
from *08 to *06 inch larger than the nominal 
size of the rivet, in order to permit the latter 
to enter freely when heated, and expansion, 
of course, having taken place. The bearing 
area of a rivet is stated to be simply the pro¬ 
duct of its diameter b^ the thickness of the 
plate against which it bears. Mr. Stoney 
divides his conclusions deduced from the 
numerous experiments into three classes, as 
they effect the strength of rivets, the strength 
of the plates, or that of the joints as a 
whole. He shows us, by reference to a 
nuniber of diagrams, the shearing strength 
of rivets in punched and drilled holes, the 
shearing strength of rivets in single-riveted 
and double-riveted lap joints compared, the 
apparent conclusion being that the shearing 
strength of rivets is greater in double-riveted 
thmi in single-riveted lap joints. Further 
experiments are, however, desiderated to 
determine their relative proportions. As to 
the pitch of rivets, the experiments indicate 
that f-inch rivets are likely to fail before a 
|-inch plate of fair quality when the pitch 
exceeds three diameters of the rivet hole, 
and that consequently this pitch should not 
be exceeded in single-riveted lap joints. It 
is observed that the strain per square inch of 
bearmg area of rivets in the strongest forms 
of single-riveted lap joint, given in one of 
the tables, does not exceed 30 tons, and in 
general is much less, while it may be as high 
as 44*7 tons per square inch, or double the 
tensile strength of iron when the rivet is in 
double shear. 

Speaking of the lap of plates, Mr. Stoney 


holds that the boiler makers’ practice of 
making the lap of single-riveted joints equal 
to 8 dmmeters of the rivet is sufficient when 
the plates are of fair quality, and that the 
splitting of a plate between the edge and 
the rivets is not so likely to occur in wide 
plates, where several rivets are on a trans¬ 
verse row. He holds also that the lap of 
narrow single-riveted bars should not be less 
than four times the diameter of the rivets. 
The experiments as to the pitch of holes in¬ 
dicate that Ihe best pitch in single-riveted 
lap joints for f-inch rivets in f-inch plates is 
from 2 to 2| diameters of the rivet hole, and 
that consequently the shearing area of the 
rivets will exceed the net area of the plates 
in the strongest arrangement of single- 
riveted lap joint. But this conclusion, the 
author allows, is at variance with the com¬ 
mon opinion that a coarser pitch is stronger 
than the experiments indicate, and it shows 
that the boiler-makers’ practice of making 
the pitch equal to from 2| to 8 diameters of 
the nominal size of rivet is well founded. 

The effect of drilling without riveting on 
the net strength of plates is shown by experi¬ 
ments to indicate that drilling iron plates 
(without riveting) reduces their net strength 
slightly more than is merely due to the 
sectional area of the iron drilled out. The 
effect of punching without riveting on the net 
strength of plates is shown by experiments 
to in(Ucate that punching iron plates (with¬ 
out riveting) reduces their net strength con¬ 
siderably more than is merely due to the 
sectional area of the iron punched out. Ex¬ 
periments indicate that the operation of I 
riveting and the subsequent longitudinal I 
contraction of the rivets in cooling do not 
weaken the plate, but the reverse *, and that 
no benefit is derived from the friction pro¬ 
duced between the plates by the contraction 
of the rivets when a rivet is on the point of 
rupture, for then the rivets have elongated 
under strain, and consequently have lost 
their grip on the plate. Results are thus 
tabulated in round numbers:—The tearing 
rivet strain of the original solid plate, 100 ; 
the tearing rivet strain of the iron be- 
twen the holes in single-riveted lap joints 
with drilled holes, 90; the tearing rivet 
strain of the iron between the holes in single- 
riveted lap joints with punched holes, 80. 

On these results Mr. Stoney observes that 
from the mechanical treatment and from the 
form of the joint, the iron which remains 
between the holes in a single riveted lap 
joint has lost 10 per cent, of its original 
strength when the holes are drilled, and 20 
per cent, when the holes are punched; and to 
obtain the actual strength of the joint, a 
further reduction must be made for the iron 
cut out in the rivet holes, which will be 
frund to reduce the strength of the joint to 
nearly one-half of the proportions given in 
the table. 

The strength of single riveted lap joints 
is shown by the experiments to indicate 
that though the stren^h of a single rivet 
and lap joint with punched holes, and of the 
best proportions, may sometimes approach 
or even equal 50 per cent, of that of the 
solid plate, yet this cannot be depended 
upon, as otherwise it may be found to sink 
as low as 87 per cent., while the average 
strength of the nine joints with punched 
holes (of which illustrations are given) is 48*7 
per cent, of the original solid plate. Expe¬ 
riments indicate that though the strength of 
single-riveted lap joints with drilled holes, and 
the best proportions, may occasionally reach 
or even exceed 50 per cent, of that of the ori¬ 
ginal solid plate, yet that they cannot be de¬ 
pended upon, as it may again be found to 
descend so low as 44 per cent, while the 
average strength of the nine joints with 
drUled holes (^ven in the table) is 47*7 per 
cent, of the original plate. 

After comparing experiments as between 
the relative strength of a punched compared 
with a drilled joint, and ^ving the average 
reduction of strength of sin^e riveted lap 
joints with punched holes, compared with 
those with d^ed holes, Mr. Stoney proceeds 
to put the results in a concise form, and 


arrives at the following general conclusions, 
which afford safe rules for practical guidance 
in single riveted la^ joints:—1. The strongest 
pitch for single nveted lap joints is about 
two and a-h^, and does not exceed three, 
diameters in the nominal size of the rivet. 
2. The lap of single riveted joints need not 
exceed three diameters of the nominal size 
of the rivet for wide plates of fair quality 
and for diameters for bars. 8. If the break¬ 
ing weight of the original solid plate is 100, 
the breaking T^eight of a single riveted lap 
joint of good proportions with drilled holes 
will be —ditto with punched holes will be 
44. 4. In single-riveted lap joints, the dif¬ 
ference [of strength in favour of drilled 
worked over punched work, is about 9 per 
cent, of the latter. 

Mr. Stoney, in framing these practical 
rules, does not take the lowest in place of 
average percentages, from his tables of ex¬ 
periments, remarking “ inasmuch as a joint 
might in practice be as weak as, and even 
weaker than the weakest of those on the 
Table, but it will be recollected that the en¬ 
gineer always adopts a co-efficient, or factor 
of safety, for the actual working strain in 
any structure, and this co-efficient for riveted 
work generally varies from one-fourth to one- 
seveuth of the breaking strain, depending 
upon the nature of the work. Thus, suffi¬ 
cient margin is left to ensure safety in work¬ 
ing practice.” The results obtained by Mr. 
Stoney in his experiments, agree pretty 
closely with those obtained by the late Sir 
William Fairbairn. 

An engraved plate is a]mended to Mr. 
Stoney’s Report of the Lever Testing 
Machine by which the experiments given in 
the tables were made. As described, the 
main lever of the machine is of wrought iron, 
with steel knife edges at the bearings, the 
larger arm of the lever being 20 feet, and the 
shorter arm 1 foot in length. Thus, a weight 
of over one cwt., or its fractional parts, in the 
scale hanging from the end of the larger 
arm produces a tension of one ton and its 
corresponding fractional parts in the speci¬ 
men under test, which connects the shorter 
arm of the lever with a powerful adjusting 
screw, which is secured to the base of the 
machine. The weight of the main lever is 
balanced by means of a small lever placed 
above, and connected with its centre of 
gravity, so that the main lever is thus float¬ 
ing as it were in air. The machine appears 
to be one of great delicacy in construction 
and adjustment; and friction and complexitv, 
due to numerous bearings are, in truth, 
avoided, as there is only one main lever. We 
have but little more to add, save that the 
tables and “ observations,” with the accom¬ 
panying diagrams given in Mr. Stoney’s 
Report, render it a most satisfactory one, 
and as a contribution to Science and of 
Science, it reflects credit on the author and 
the transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Our Dwellings Warmed as they are, and as 

they might he; with a Chapter on Ventila¬ 
tion, By J. W. C. London: Lockwood 

and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 1875. 

The author has here presented, in a clear 
and intelligible manner, his and the popular 
views respecting warming and ventilation. 
He discusses seriatim, in a series of short 
chapters, the comforts and discomforts of 
our present methods of house - warming, 
treating them under the headings of “ Open 
Fire-Grates,” “ Can our Fire-Grates be Im¬ 
proved?” “Open Stoves,” “ Slow-Combus- 
I tion or Close Stoves,” “ Gas Stoves,” “ Hot 
Water Heating,” and “ Ventilation.” The 
two last chapters may be said to be the prin¬ 
cipal ones, and to lead to the improvements 
therein suggested is the object he has in 
view. He goes in for the abolition of our 
present open fire-grates, as they do not fulfil 
the conditions expected or claimed for them 
in the matter of warming or ventilation, and 
as otherwise ruinously expensive fixings. 
He next discusses the modes proposed for 
improving our open fire-grates by increasing 
the radiating power of the fire by the means 
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of fire-brioks, the warming the incoming 
supply of air by passing it around the sides 
and back of the grate; and, thirdly, by utilis¬ 
ing the waste heat from the fire by passing 
it over pipes or drums through the room 
aboye—a system practised in America—^thns 
warming the room; but our author ends in 
^e condemnation of all the methods. He 
sums up his opinions on open stoyes as a 
method haying all the adyantages of open 
grates, with many more besides, and more 
efficient and economical. 

As to slow-combustion or close stoyes: 
these he thinks, as far as efficiency and 
economy are concerned, are a step in adyance 
of open stoyes. He thinks the^ extract no 
more air from a room than is absolutely 
necessary to support combustion, and this 
can be regulated to an^ required degree. He 
says:—“The fuel being burnt slowly, the 
heat generated from it is passed into the 
room by the metal of the stoye, and not 
hurried away up the chimney at full speed. 
A few feet of smoke-pipe will pass almost aU 
the waste heat from the stoye (when burning 
slowly) into the room; and when this is done, 
there is often insufficient heat to support the 
up-draught, and the carbonic acid, s^phuric 
acid, and other products of combustion, will 
leak out of the top or feeding door, which of 
course is yery undesirable and unhealthy. 
There is always this danger with these stoves, 
and it is prorerbiidly caused by their being 
connected with fines 9 inches square, while 
the smoke-pipe from the stove is only 8) or 
4 inches in diameter, and the waste heat is 
not sufficient either in bulk or temperature 
to support the up-draught in so large a fine.*’ 

Our author is not in favour of gas stoves 
at aU; he considers them more expensive 
than open mtes, and they are otherwise 
very unhealthy. The plan of wanning rooms 
by gas, he considers the most wasteful that 
could well be proposed. 

The most perfect of all systems of heating 
he considers to be the hot-water system, and 
he produces sound arguments in its favour. 
On the score of comfort and economy, in our 
author’s opinion, everything is in its favour— 
no steel ^ates, fenders, and fireirons to 
polish, no dust and ashes to remove, or coal to 
carry upstairs, and less dusting t^oughout 
the house. If the people of these countries 
are content to do without the sight of the old 
“ cheerful fire ” in their mtes, and can be 
convinced that they wiU feel more warmth 
for their bodies, and more pure air to breathe 
by the adoption of the not-water system, 
why, they could not do better than adopt our 
author’s suggestions. We must say we our¬ 
selves are advocates to a certain extent, and 
under certain conditions, of the hot-water 
system, and we trust that it wiU receive aU 
the attention it merits, not only on the head 
of its being applicable for conservatories and 
greenhouses, but in relation to its use in 
public and domestic buildings. We recom¬ 
mend the perusal of our author’s little volume 
to the general public, or aU who wish to know 
in detain what we have only space to indicate. 

The author’s final chapter on ventilation, 
though it contains nothing very novel, yet the 
subject is clearly treated. He considers that 
with the hot-water system the ventilation can 
be brought to a much greater perfection than 
on the old open-grate system. The author’s 
theory or definition of ventilation is “ that 
we shall remove the impure air from the 
room at a part of the room where the impure 
air is, and replace it with fresh air from 
outside in such a manner and quantity, and 
at such a temperature, that the occupants 
shaD not feel the change.” This is not a 
novel definition, but it is simply and clearly 
put. Our author goes on to show that the 
open grate does not fulfil the conditions or 
remove the vitiated air from the room, and 
that the impure air occupies the upper part 
of the room, a part the open grate has no 

g ower over. “ The open grate merely ex- 
austs pure fresh air from &e lower three or 
four feet of the room; air which has only 
just come into the room under or around the 
door or window, and which, when in, makes 
straight for the chimney throat.” Though 


this air, he says, is never long enough in the 
room to get contaminated, being in at the 
door and away up the chimney in less than 
ten or twelve seconds, yet we are of opinion 
that it is often too long in the room and often 
does get contaminated, and greatly contami¬ 
nated under different domestic circumstances 
of humble life and living. In churches, 
concert rooms, theatres, and other public 
buildings, the hot-water system could be 
generaUy utilised, we think, with advantage. 

After speaking of the introduction of a 
body of cold air through a 6-inoh pipe into a 
large public room, our author shows the way 
it ^ould be heated and warmed. He would 
make the air pass through some fine wire 
gauze, say 80 holes to the inch, then its in¬ 
coming would not, in his opinion, be felt 8 
feet away; and, were it warmed to 55 degrees, 
it would not be felt at aU. ** The gauze 
breaks up the stream of air in the same way 
as a rose on a watering-pot breaks up the 
stream of water; and the smaller the stream 
the air or water is broken into, the less they 
wiU be felt. All that now remains is to warm 
the incoming air to a suitable temperature 
bypassing it around hot water pipes, and 
you can introduce as much as you like into 
the room and no one will feel it. You can 
even change the entire atmosphere of a room 
or theatre in this way three times in an hour 
without difficulty, and, barring the fact that 
people breathe comfortably and have no head¬ 
ache, no one would know that fresh air was 
being admitted at aU.” 

Our author discourses very enthusiastically 
on the subject of ventilation in connection 
with the hot-water system, and we canuot 
deny but he has scored a few good points in 
its favour. We thoroughly agree with him. 
too, in much of what he has written about 
our old-fashioned open grates, and the evils 
that are (as yet, at all events) inseparable 
from their use. 


A Compendium of the Acts referring to Loans, 
as obtained through the Board of Works 
(Ireland). By P. H. Bagenal, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Dublin: Hodges, Foster, 
and Go. 

In this brochure the author has in clear and 
concise words ^ven the substance of the 
various Acts of Parliament passed since 1881 
with respect to Loans for Public Works, 
Drainage and Land Improvement, &c. To 
those who purpose seelong loans from the 
Board of Public Works for any of the objects 
specified, this handy-work give every 
assistance. For the drainage and improve¬ 
ment of land and the reclamation of our bogs 
we would desire at present to know of nume¬ 
rous applications for advances. We are aware 
that complaints have been made as to the 
tedious process heretofore of getting loans, 
but we believe that man^ of the difficulties 
have been removed. An intending borrower, 
with Mr. Bagenal’s book by him, can have 
but little trouble. The author modestly 
terms his work a “ small contribution to legtd 
book-making.” It might strictly be termed 
a “ multum in parvo.” 


LAW. 

A Grand Jury v. the Board of Works .— 
The grand jary of the County Donegal, upon the 
report of their surveyor at last assizes, directed 
him to proceed against the Board of Works (in the 
Moville Boat-House case); and Mr. Harle, County 
Surveyor, as complainant, with Mr. Martin, soli¬ 
citor to the g^rand jury, appeared to prosecute at 
the petty sessions on the 6th ult 

The defendants, Messrs. M*Clelland and Co., 
builders, of Derry, and contractors for the new 
coastguard station at Moville, were charged with 
the separate offences of having built a bouse within 
30 ft. of the centre of the mail car road ; also with 
having built a wall thereat; also with having 
altered the fences on the east side of the said road; 
also with having done the same at the west side of 
the said road ; also with breaking up the surface of 
the road or footpath, all at Carrownaff, in the Co. 
Donegal. 

Mr. Martin said he wished to explain that these 
summonses were brought with very great reluctance, 


but in vindication of a principle which could not 
possibly be passed over. At the last assizes Mr. 
Owen and Dr. M*Cay, solicitor, attended, but no 
attempt was made to show that these things which 
would be proved to have been done were trivial; 
and, though it might appear that not much barm 
was done, still, if the Board of Works were per¬ 
mitted to do these things without referring, as the 
law required them to do, to the grand jury or to 
their county surveyor, every resident or poor man 
in the county could insist upon his right to do the 
same, to take away the fences, and build boat¬ 
houses all the way along this road ; and the court 
would see there was a very serious principle in¬ 
volved. 

Mr. Franklin, of the Board of Works, wished at 
the outset to say, upon the part of the Board, that 
they had done these things, and admitted their 
having infringed the letter, but, as they thought, 
not the spirit of the law, and they were ready to do 
anything they could to meet the case that was 
practicable. They were, unfortunately, obliged to 
comply with certain requirements ef the Admiralty. 

Mr. Martin expressed his pleasure at being met 
in this way, and could only say that, if this bad 
been done before the Grand Jury, matters might 
have been different, and this unpleasant course 
saved. 

Mr. Harte expressed himself similarly, and, 
haviag been sworn, gave formal evidence of the 
several matters charged in the summonses. He 
produced a plan, and read a copy of the original 
presentment made by the Grand Jury, by which ** a 
quickset fence” was specially provided to be put 
at this place, and explained that it was thus de¬ 
signed to the exclusion of any other fence or build¬ 
ing there. 

After some further discussion on either side, the 
solicitor to the Grand Jury said be was quite satis¬ 
fied with a small fine, as the amount was Immate¬ 
rial to the Grand Jury; bathe most press for costs, 
as the Board of Works, by their acts, had put the 
Grand Jury to considerable expense. 

Some discussion took place as to the effects of 
the words of the Act, Mr. Martin pointing out that 
a fine of 10s. a week followed the conviction for 
every week after it, until the house was pulled 
down. 

The Court then fined the defendants Is. and £1 
costs in each of the five cases—£5 58. in all. 


COKSOLIDATBD NISI PRIUS COURT— May 8. 

Jones V. Lambert .—^Tbis was an action by Mr. 
John L Jones, upholsterer and house agent, St. 
Stephen’s-green, to recover £236 for the papering 
and painting of the residence of defendant at Font- 
hill, near Rathfarnharo. Defendant lodged in court 
the sum of £142 in discharge of the claim. Defen¬ 
dant’s case was that the sum lodged in court was 
more than sufficient to pay for the work done, and 
that such portions of it as had been redone bad to 
be so in consequence of the very unsatisfactory state 
in which the work bad been completed by the men 
employed by plaintiff. Messrs. Sibtborpe, Dobson, 
and Pan ter deposed to the nature of the work exe¬ 
cuted by plaintiff, and expressed an opinion that 
the sum lodged in coart was sufficient to pay for 
every hing done. The two first-named witnesses, 
nllowing the prices charged by plaintiff for the 
room paper, stated that £100 was in their opinion 
sufficient to pay for the work done and leave a fair 
profit. The foreman of the jury asked could they 
find for less than the sum legged in court, and bis 
lordship having replied in the negative, they re¬ 
turned a verdict to the effect that the sum lodged 
in court was sufficient. 


GLEBE HOUSE, RATHMINES. 

Thi illustration in our present number Is another 
design for the proposed Glebe House at Ratbroines, 
submitted in competition by Mr. J. Holmes,architect. 
Tb5 house was intended to be faced externally with 
red stock bricks on a granite base. The particu¬ 
lars furnished to architects by the select vestry 
stipulated for folding-doors between the two prin¬ 
cipal rooms, and the adoption of a basement storey 
was also implied, although not specially asked for. 

The same architect also sent in a second design 
of a plainer character. 

It has been stated that the tenders supplied by 
builders for the plan adopted by the select vestry, 
exceed, by a considerable sum, the amount at 
their disposal as named in the instructions. It 
may fairly be asked, Will they fall back on some 
of the other designs; or, if they do not, will they 
render themselves liable to the architects (if any) 
who furnished plans that could be carried out for 
the sum named ? 
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ANENT THE BODY CORPORATE. 

It is neither extortionate nor unreasonable 
for those who pay away money to expect even 
a slight return for their expenditure. We 
could lay our hands upon a number of indi¬ 
viduals who have even gone further than the 
mere indulgence in expectation, and this 
without inconvenience to ourselves. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, there is an exception to 
this, as there is to almost every other, rule. 
The citizens of Dublin, in this instance, 
occupy the coveted position of the traditional 
exception, and receive in return for their 
easy-going good nature a merciless fleecing. 
The City Fathers are at least above reproach 
in their character of social poulterers and the 
ratepayer creditably represents the pigeon, 
who, as the farce proceeds, is pluck^ as 
cleanly as a cannon ball. Nor is a protest 
ever ventured while he is being thus ruth¬ 
lessly stripped of his plumage. It is our 
pleasure to inquire whether one in every flve 
hundred of the great taxed has ever perused 
that most pleasing annual addition to our 
light literature, “ The Accounts of the 
Treasurer of the City of Dublin.” It would 
give us heartfelt delight to see an index of 
&e number who escape permanent insanity 
by endeavouring to elucidate the mysteries 
of the Borough Fund appended to the above 
interesting volume. We have tried to obtain 
even a ray of information from it, and feel 
no sense of shame in admitting our inability 
to do so. “ The Treasurer of the City of 
Dublin ” may be an exceptionally “ smart ” 
individual, but we ask him honestly whether 
he expects us to believe him capable of under¬ 
standing one-third of that for which he is 
responsible ? He has written a bright thing 
or two in Belgravia \ he has enlivened the 
evergreen pages of Young Ireland, but his 
city accounts show in a mild way what his 
facile pen is capable of. The items for 
“ Scavenging and Watering” in the Improve' 
mmt Fund are unusually high when com¬ 
pared with those of other populous towns— 
mgh when we remember that literally no 
result is obtained by the outlay. That the 
money has been expended upon the cleansing 
of the streets, there is hardly any doubt, but 
the manner in which the work has been per¬ 
formed reflects seriously upon those respon¬ 
sible for its carrying out. What is our return 
for the expenditure given in the Treasurer’s 
report ? Absolutely nothing I This ** burn¬ 
ing question,” so often asked and so fre¬ 
quently disregarded, has been put in a some¬ 
what abrupt manner by Mr. R. Gerrard, of 
Inns-quay; and the indolent municipal 
authorities must, for once, fair and full de¬ 
liverance make at the Commission before 
which they have been returned for trial. 

The Corporation of the city, headed by 
that blended type of the natural and the 
artificial dignity of man—the Lord Mayor,— 
have too long pursued their way down ^e 
“ ringing grooves of Change,” sacrificing the 
beet interests of the citizens to the indul¬ 
gence of individual cupidity. If personal 
demands have created the supply, the sooner 
the “ Reformed ” Corporation is “ reformed 
altogether ” the better. It is rather hard if 
the ratepaying portion of the community is, 
in every case, to be looked upon only as a 
lamb ready for immolation on the altar of 
society—especially hard when we consider 
the class of society afforded by the Dublin 
Corporation. 

Mr. Gerrard has had to pay for the state 
in which he kept his footway, and he now 
asks (and not without good reason) whether 
the Corporation are justified in forcing him 
into the thorny paths of sanitary transgres¬ 
sion ? Mr. Gerrard is not one who clings to 
old precedents, and never seeks to establish 
a new one. Corporations have long been 
famous for a general likeness that even eon- 
sanguinity cannot always attain, and it has 
fallen to the lot of Mr. Gerrard to act in 
direct opposition to the usage established by 
Solomon,* and give us something new in the 
shape of a bird’s-eye view of the entii*e body 
corporate in the dock I He has taken upon 

• Not the gentleman who repndiates trade connections. 


himself to prove that, after all, a lord mayor 
is but a man, and therefore liable to err; that 
aldermen are merely flesh and blood, and 
partake in their moral—save the mark!—as 
well as physical qualities, of the common 
nature of the stock from which they spring. 
He has divested them of that official capacity 
—that species of municipal diotator^ip— 
that ^ves them distinctness, peculiarity, and 
prominence* We will see them out of their 
finery, when they appear as much like other 
people, with as little of the picturesque about 
them as the three knights of the civic pageants 
of old when their polished armour was taken 
off. In their official habits they resemble no 
body; their very mothers would not know 
them. Let us hope, therefore, that they wiU 
stand undecorated in the dock in full posses¬ 
sion of the vulgar stare with which their 
presence is certain to be greeted. Let them 
stand there, say we, if only in contradiction 
to the absurd belief that good living neces¬ 
sarily constitutes good lives. 

The Corporation reverses in its mind the 
ancient axiom that a contented mind is a 
continual feast,” for with it a continual feast 
is the only source of a contented mind, to 
obtain which they pass the call of duty without 
heeding it, anxious only lest the ci^ of the 
dinner-bell might chime in vain. Whether 
this amendment will find favour among the 
gentlemen who compose the Commission, is 
at present the only cause of our solicitude, 
hoping, as we do, that the result of Mr. 
Gerrard’s movement may be only the com¬ 
mencement of a general awakening, which 
will render the City Hall unpleasantly warm 
for its present inefficient occupants. 

Oltmpus. 


THE 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
OF IRELAND. 

The closing meeting of the members of this 
institute for this session was held on the 5th 
inst. in the Museum Buildings, Trinity Col¬ 
lege. Mr. Alexander McDonnell, C.E., pre¬ 
sided. Mr. Francis G. Stoney contributed a 
paper ** On the Construction of Large 
Sluices for Drainage, Irrigation, and Navi¬ 
gation.” He described, with the aid of 
photographs and diagrams, certain appliances 
which he had experimented upon in India 
during the past six years. The chief objec¬ 
tion to weirs and sluices was the obstruction 
they caused to navigation. One of the plans 
which he proposed was a simple sluice, which 
could be worked with the greatest ease with 
the aid of rollers, and which would present 
only a slight impediment to navigation. 

A discussion followed, in the course of 
which Mr. Lynam said that he considered 
the form of sluice proposed by Mr. Stoney 
was the simplest and best he had ever seen. 
It would be a great benefit in the drainage 
of the Shannon. He would have great 
pleasure in recommending it to the pro¬ 
prietors and landowners. The paper was 
referred to the council for publication. 

Mr. William Greenhill was elected a 
member, and Mr. Michael Murphy, jun., 
as associate. 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 

SEVENTH AETICLE. 

Bt large companies engaging in farming, a 
greater body of persons become interested 
in land. Hitherto, because land is a 
a description of property which cannot run 
away, and is easily found, it was known to 
pay more heavily the taxes; whereas, other 
kinds of possessions, easily moveable and 
more liable to be stolen, do not bear the 
share which they ought to pay for protection. 
Again, the produce of the land is taxed, (and 
is not freed from the trammels which fetter 
the employment thereof) by the Excise and 
Customs. The growth of tobacco is pro¬ 
hibited, and the com of the country is taxed 
if employed in brewing and distilling, and 
even there is no free trade in hops. By a 
larger body of persons interested in the soil, 


a greater weight would be brought to bear 
on the assimilating the taxes on all descrip¬ 
tions of property. It is admitted that 
hitherto the policy of governments has 
been to encourage small farms and to create 
tenant proprietors, but the experience of all 
countries wows the folly of this course, which 
leads to planting on the soil a body of discon¬ 
tented and often ignorant proprietors who 
had not the means nor the knowledge to 
farm, so as to ^et from earth the li^est 
crops. It is admitted that to induce persons 
to consider and adopt a new system is gene¬ 
rally an uphill work; every improvement 
has met opposition, and these attempts to 
encourage large farming by companies will 
perhaps meet many opponents, as they 
necessitate sometimes the removal of some 
of the inhabitants who may be unwilling to 
become well-paid labourers instead of (as 
they are at present) wretched paupers. 
Obstacles should not prevent changes, 
especially if it can be proved that a la^er 
quantity of food can be produced at a cheaper 
rate to the consumers, and larger wages be 
given to better educated workmen and 
healthy habitations will arise for these im¬ 
proved labourers. The market gardens in 
the vicinity of great towns shows that with 
a greater employment of manure and by 
more frequent stirring up the soil, more can 
be produced. The shelter afforded to cattle, 
and the house feeding, will create a larger 
quantity of manure, and which will feed &e 
cattle in the house, and it will require more 
labour for the production of food, &c. ^ 


THE ROYAL 

HISTORICAL AND ARCILEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 

At the last quarterly meeting of this body sereral 
new members were elected, and a number of books 
and publications presented to the library were laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Prim, on the part of Mr. Samnel Atkin, 
Wbitefort, Wexford, presented to the Museum a 
very fine stone celt, which had been turned up by 
the plough on Mr. Atkin’s farm, situate midway 
between Wexford and Enniscortby; also, on the 
part of the Rev. Martin A. Holoban, of the Fran¬ 
ciscan Convent, Dublin, a silver threepenny of 
George HI., 1763. 

INTBRESTIHO SILVER CUP. 

The Rev. James Graves exhibited a cup which 
was traditionally stated to have been presented liy 
Queen Elizabeth to Dr. Jonas Wheeler, when he 
was nominated Bishop of Ossory. The bowl was a 
cocoa-nut shell, ou which were the royal arras, 
and the initials £. R. Tiie foot and cover were of 
silver, and were connected with each other by bars 
of silver, extending down the bowl. On the riui 
beneath the cover, which opened with a binge, is 
an inscription, in cursive letters of the last century, 
being an addition then made:— 

** Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, of Glorious Memory, gave 
this Cup to the Right Rev. Dr. Jonas Wheeler, wiien he vras 
promoted to the See of Ossory. Mrs. Sarah Wheeler, relict of 
a Descendant from him, daughter to Archbishop Vesey. and 
sister of Bishop Vesey, presented it to Dr. Richard Pocockc; 
Lord Bishop of Ossory, who leaves it to his successors. Bishops 
ot Ossory.”* 

Tlie family of the late Bishop of Ossory, had 
banded over the cop at his decease, and it was at 
present in charge of Mr. Kongh, the registrar of 
the diocese, who bad permitted him (Mr. Graves) 
to exhibit it to the meeting. He had got it photo¬ 
graphed, and would have it engraved for the Asso¬ 
ciation’s ** Journal,” as it was interesting alike as 
to Its form and historical associations. The 
Wheeler family, now represented by Sir Charles 
Wheeler-Cuffe, Bart., was founded in Kilkenny by 


* The editor of the KiJkmny Moderator appends this note, 
in reference to the silver cup. In the report of the proceedings 
in that Journal There is obviously an error in the inscrip¬ 
tion on the cnp. Jenas Wheeler was not appointed to the 
See of Ossory for ten years after the death of Queen Elizabeth. 

I The appointment was made by James J. (to whom Ware states 
the bishop was chaplain), In 1613. Dr. Wlieeler had pre¬ 
viously been Dean of Christa Church, Dublin, from March. 
1694 ; but if the date of the * hall mark' has been read 
correctly, the presentation by the queen could scarcely hare 
taken place even on the occasion of his leaving England for 
the Christ Church deanery. However, if he was cliaplaln to 
the queen, he received it from her long previously. The 
interest attaching to the cnp, then, can hare no connexion 
with Bishop Wheeler’s nomination to the See of Ossory, but 
from the fiict of its having belonged to him, and evidently 
having been a royal gift as well as to its sub^nent presen¬ 
tation by a member of his family to Bishop Pococke, and its 
having been arranged by the latter prelate to descend to the 
subseqaent bishops of Ouory for the time being.” 
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BUhop Wbeelar. Bishop Wheeler was said to 
hare been Chaplain to Qaeen Elizabeth before he 
came to Ireland. The ** hall mark** on tlie cop, 
showed its date to be 1565. 

TUa ANCIENT CORPORATION OP ATHBNRT. 

An ancient seal and mace of Athenry, Co. Gal¬ 
way, were exhibited. 'I'he mace was of rery 
singular shape, being a clenched fist, cooped at the 
elbow, cast in solid brass, and mounted on a short 
handle; it measured about fire inches in the metal 
portion, and the present handle was about se?en 
inches long. It was a most effectual weapon, and 
as such unlike the confentional ** baubleinto 
which the maces of ether corporate towns had 
degenerated. The seal bears a castle, from the 
batUsments of which arise two impaled human 
heads. These heads are ?ery markedly cut, bear¬ 
ing all the characteristics of the Irish mode of 
wearing the hair and beard. No local tradition 
points to the reason of these ghastly trophies ap¬ 
pearing on this most curious civic seal, bat history 
records two great battles having been fought here 
in the 13th and 14lh centuries between the Irish 
and the English, which may well have given cause 
for this singular device. Athenry, or the Ford 
of the Kinas,*’ was the name of a ford on the 
streamlet wiiich constituted the western boundary 
of Hymany, the principality of O'Keily, In the 
present County Galway. The castle and town after¬ 
wards built on this spot by the Anglo-Normans, 
was anciently called Anry, a phonetic form of the 
Irish name, and so it appears on the seal of the 
town. It is, however, better known as Athenry. 
One of its castles is said to have been built by King 
John, but he never crossed the Shannon. That 
Athenry was a fortiOed town of some importance 
before the middle of the ISth century, is evident 
from the fact of Jordan de Exeter, Sheriff of Con¬ 
naught, and the Eeglish settlers bad found it suffi¬ 
ciently strong to he occupied, when, in 1249, ** the 
Irish nobility of Connaught went to Atbenrie to 
prey and spoil that tonne *' (as we are informed by 
MacOeoghef an), on Lady Day in harvest The 
English sailed out of their fortifications, and the 
result of the battle was a total defeat of the Irish, 
the death of one of their leaders, Hugh son of Hugh, 
son of Caihal Crovderg, King of Connaught, and 
many other chiefs. This victory gave confidence 
to the settlers, and in 1310 a murage charter was 
granted to the town. It is probable, in allusion to 
the walling of the town and slaughter of the Irish, 
tlipt the seal was designed ; but it may refer to a 
second still more famous defeat suffered by the 
Irish at Athenry in 1316, when Pbelim O'Connor, 
King of Connaught, and Teige O'Kelly, King of 
Hymany, and a long list of chiefs were slain, and 
the Irish of Munster, Heath, and Connaught suf¬ 
fered so much that it led to their subjection to the 
English rule. Perhaps, indeed, we may be justified 
ill assuming that the two impaled heads represent 
those of the two Irish kings alluded to. The legend 
round the verge of the seal is— ** Sigillum Con- 
munitatu: dehenriJ* Its age was proved, by the 
form of the letters as well as by its general char¬ 
acter, to be the 13th century. 

IRTBRBSTINO MANUSCRIPTS. 

A manuscript History of Ireland, from the 
earliest times to the reign of Queen Elizabeth was 
exhibited. This volume, together with similar MS. 
histories of England end Scotland, were announced 
as being for disposal by their present owner. 

OINBRART URNS. 

Dr. Martin, Portlaw, sent a drawing of an elabo¬ 
rately omamenral fictile vessel, found in the 
Parish of St. Mary's Ring, near Dungarvan, Co. 
Waterford, which stood about four inches high, and 
was about the same in diameter at its widest part. 

Mr. Richard W. Banks, of Ridgboume, Kings¬ 
ton, England, sent a drawing and description of 
two urns of baked clay, one much smaller than the 
other, found at Clonakilly, in the County of 
Wicklow, in 1820. The larger vessel had contained 
calcined human bones; the smaller, a dark 
coloured mass, which evidently had once been 
fluid. 

PAGAN CBMBTBRT. 

Mr. Wakeman, Enniskillen, sent an account of 
the discovery of various primeval sepulchral re¬ 
mains on the lands of Pinner, between Ballysbannon 
and Biiiidoran, pointing it out as the site of a great 
pagan cemetery. A earn had been opened, in which 
a chamber was found containing some bones, amongst 
which were several skulls, but unfortunately these 
had been broken to atoms by a number of roughs 
who bad assembled on the spot before any intelligent 
person was made aware of the ** find." There were 
also on the site a circle of stones, a ** giant's grave," 
and a much-disfigured cromlech. 

Mr. E. P. Shirley sent an impression from a piece 
of bronze, about five inches long, by one wide, orna¬ 


mented with figures apparently representing griffins, 
found amongst the rocks at Lough Fea, in the 
B irony of Furiiey In the Co. Monaghan, last 
summer. 

THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 

Mr. P. M. Egan called attention to the propriety 
of an effort being made to urge on the Commis¬ 
sioners of Education the desirability of giving the 
same encouragement to the National School teachers 
to instruct the pupils in Irish as in French and 
Latin. He suggested the passing of the following 
resolution 

** That in order to raise up scholars to translate the price- 
len Irish MSS, and to preserve the Irish tongue firom being 
entirely lost, we the members of the Royal Historical and 
Archteological Associatien of Ireland, strongly recommend to 
the Commissioners of Edneation the importance of paying for 
the teaching of Irish by the National School Teachers, similar 
to Latin and French.** 

Mr. Graves said he would second the resolution 
with great pleasure. He believed what was sug¬ 
gested would not lead to the preservation of Irish 
as a spoken language amongst the people, but rather 
the reverse; however it would lend largely to its 
preservation for literary purposes, which was most 
desirable, independent even of national sentiment. 
The importance of the Celtic languages was no%v 
fully recognized by scholars throughout Europe. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Amongst the other matters brought before the 
meeting, was a paper by Mr. W. F. Wakeman, 
** On certain markings on rocks* pi liar-stones, and 
other monuments, observed chiefiy in the County of 
Fermanagh." Mr. Wakeman sent full illustrations 
of the markings on the monuments. This paper 
was deemed a most valuable contribution ; it was 
ordered to be printed in the Association's ** Journal," 
with accompanying engravings. 

The Association odjourned to the first Wednesday 
in July. 


MICHELANGELO.* 

(Continued fi-om page 125.) 

In my last lecture 1 asked you to dwell with 
me on some of the most prominent passages 
in the life of the great Florentine, Michel¬ 
angelo. We left him, if yon remember, at 
the court of Pope Pan! III., an ardent ad¬ 
mirer of his genius, if a somewhat severe 
taskmaster of Ids energies. 

I propose to-night to consider Michel¬ 
angelo as an architect. We have seen how 
his fame had grown as a sculptor and a 
painter, and we know how decided were his 
views as to the necessary combination of the 
three arts. It was reserved for the old age 
of this splendid veteran to fnmish a prac¬ 
tical commentary on his artistic convictions. 

It was Michelangelo’s lot to have greatness 
thrust upon him. He delighted in the title 
of sculptor. Sculpture was his first choice, 
and by it he gained his earliest laurels. 
When the painting of the Sistine Chapel was 
ressed upon him, he resisted. He declared 
e was not acenstomed to painting. Indeed, 
he seems to have been almost pleased when 
ho found an efflorescence exuding from the 
waUs, which threatened to destroy his work. 
“ See,” said ho to the Pope, “ what is hap¬ 
pening : I told you I was not a painter.” In 
Hke maimer, he did not seek architecture. 
When the office of architect to St. Peter’s 
was offered to him, it was only accepted with 
reluctance. Although an admirer of archi¬ 
tecture, Michelangelo was not willing to 
accept the heavy responsibilities of an archi¬ 
tect, and but for the urgent entreaties of his 
friend and sovereign, would have declined 
the task. When, at last, he was prevailed 
upon to consent, he made the condition that 
he would receive no salary, and had a clause 
inserted in the deed of appointment declaring 
that he performed his office for the love of 
God.” 

There was, I think, good reason for the 
reluctance of the artist. Accustomed to 
freedom of idea and execution, he was to 
learn under what difficult conclitions archi¬ 
tects have to work. No form of art is so 
much fettered. Circumstances of time and 
place, the amount of funds available, the 
parsimony, whims, and interference of em¬ 
ployers, a^ect the plans of the architect to 
an extent unknown to the painter and the 

• Professor £. M. Barry's third lecture at Royal Academy, 
March 8th. 


sculptor. Arbitrary rules of fashion regulate 
the public taste, and seek to make the archi¬ 
tect their slave; so that it may almost he said, 
at least in modern times, that no important 
building is ever executed for which the archi¬ 
tect is fuUy responsible. 

Michelangelo was now to experience all 
these difficulties, and he often wished, we 
may be sure, for the lost freedom of his 
earlier life. He had met with an accident 
from a fall on his scaffolding while painting 
the Pope’s Chapel, and his increasing infir¬ 
mities had led him to decline further com¬ 
missions in sculpture, when he was appointed 
architect to St. Peter's in 1546, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. Notwith¬ 
standing the advance of age, the period 
through which Michelangelo had just been 
passing was, perhaps, the brightest in the 
life of the great artist. His last years at 
Florence had been full of bitterness and 
gloom. We have seen how he imperiUed 
life and health by his labours in the Lauren- 
tian Sacristy, and how, before his final de¬ 
parture, he seemed well-nigh broken-hearted. 

At Rome, on the contrary, he seems to 
have recovered both health and strength. 
His fame was recognised by the Pope, and 
his reputation gave him a pre-eminence which 
none could now dispute. Domestic sorrow, 
indeed, fell npon him, as it does upon all, for 
at this time he lost his father and brother, 
to whom, in spite of some past misunder¬ 
standings, he was sincerely attached; but, 
in spite of these and other troubles, Michel¬ 
angelo was now probably happier than at any 
previous epoch of his career. 

His proud nature sought no friendships. 
He says, in one of his letters, “ I have no 
friends; I need none, and wish to have 
none.” Almost terrible to us is this picture 
of the solitary old man, alone in his concep¬ 
tions of the supernatural and the sublime, as 
we see them depicted in the figures of the 
sibyls, or in the woes of the condemned, in 
the awful representation of the **Last Judg¬ 
ment.” 

Accustomed to misrepresentation, and to 
the petty aconsations of little men, he 
treated them with the contempt they de¬ 
served. Such was the mode in which he 
dealt with Pietro Aretino, who assailed the 
treatment of the ** Last Snpper” in a spirit 
of censorious prudery. This man, shame¬ 
less, venal, and intolerably conceited, did 
indeed succeed in troubling the mind of the 
great master, by his criticisms, and insinua¬ 
tions, as an insect may vex a noble lion; 
bnt, after a time, Michelangelo treated him 
with the disdain which he deserved. 

In spite of the loneliness of his self-sought 
solitude, there was, however, one friendship 
which Michelangelo admitted, and to which 
he clung. 

If you will think for a moment of the cha¬ 
racteristics of his works, you wiU form an 
idea of the character of the man. You will 
find little in them of the softer influences. 
The “ Sybils” are mysterious beings, with 
unknown capacities for good or evil; and in 
the ** Last Judgment” the woe of the wicked 
is the prevailing theme. 

Art had been his sole mistress, and in it he 
had sought power, grandeur, and sublimity, 
rather than the refinements of beauty. 

He was now to experience, for the first 
time, something of the charm which can be 
exercised by female influence, combined in 
this case, with high rank, refined intellect, 
and personal attractions. Had he yielded to 
some such infinence in earlier life, his works 
might possibly have gained in graoe, without 
losing in genius, bnt it was not until the 
sixty-fourth year of his age that Michel¬ 
angelo commenced his friendship for Vittoria 
Colonna, a widow of forty-eight. 

1 have said friendship, for such indeed it 
was; a friendship of heart and soul; a 
feUowship of kindred minds ; any softer feel¬ 
ings, if they existed, were repressed, and it 
was only when death had robbed the lone old 
man of his happiness in 1547, that in a part¬ 
ing sonnet he allowed himself to expatiate 
on the earthly beauty now lost to him for 
1 ever. 
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The lady was an accomplished member of 
one of the noblest of Italian families, and of 
a deeply religions cast of mind. Her in¬ 
fluence on Michelangelo was great, and he 
has recorded his obligation in verse, to one 
who had taught him how **to tread, by 
fairest paths, the way to heaven.'’ 

It was now a time of religions speculation. 
Luther's preaching had aroused echoes, even 
under the shadow of the Vatican, and many 
young and ardent natures were inquiring, 
like the Roman governor of old, “ What is 
truth ? ” 

Vittoria Colonna seems to have been the 
hope and leader of one of the reforming 
coteries of the period, for not long afterwards 
a young Florentine was burned at the stake, 
one of his alleged crimes being that he had 
once belonged to the circle of Vittoria 
Colonna. 

(To be continaed.) 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

A GBN BRAL meeting of the Academy was held on 
Monday evening. Sir Robert Kane presided. 
Papers were read by the secretary for Professor 
M*Nab, M.D., ** On Experiments on the Movement 
•f Water in Plants,’* and for O. H. Einahan, Esq., 
** On the Microscopical Examination of Ingenite 
Rocks.” Papers were also read by Professor Leith 
Adams, M.D.,’* On a Cervical Vertebra of an Un¬ 
described Species of Saurian, from Prospect 
Island and by W. H. Mackintosh, Esq., B.A., 
” On a Malformed Corona of Echinus Esculentus.” 
The papers were referred to the council for publi¬ 
cation. A letter was read from Mons. Adolph 
Pictel, of Geneva, acknowledging the honour con¬ 
ferred on him by the Academy in electing him an 
honorary member. Among the recent donations to 
the Academy are: a presentation copy of part I. of 
the facsimiles of the National Manuscripts of Ire¬ 
land, from the Lords of the Treasury; and twelve 
historical miniature portraits from the Rev. J. U. 
Jellett, S.F.T.C.O. The thanks of the Academy 
were voted to the donors. Alexander Lane, Esq., 
M.D., Ballymoney, was elected a member of the 
Academy. 


ANENT THE CORK LUNATIC 
ASYLUM PLANS. 

The plans approved of by the board are now 
rejected, owing, it appears, to some altera- 
rations made in them by Mr. Atkins, to whom 
they were referred for revision. A rather 
unseemly discussion on the head of these 
plans took place at the April monthly meet¬ 
ing of the Cork District Lunatic Asylum 
Board. Until we learn further particulars it 
is, perhaps, better to say but little, as we do 
not wish to prejudice the case as it stands 
between Mr. Edwards, C.E., and Mr. Atkins. 
The annexed letters of the two gentlemen 
most concerned will possibly be sufficient for 
the present to afford an insight to the 
quarrel. Mr. Edwards handed in the fol¬ 
lowing report as to the plans for the pro¬ 
posed new buildings:— 

G BNTLBMBN, —I regret being unable to report any 
satisfactory progress in connection with the new 
buildings. 1 attended each day when asked to go 
through the plans again, as requested hy you, and 
the various suggestions as agreed upon were noted. 
During this Inquiry a matter came under my notice 
which 1 considered ought be brought before you. 
1 found upon this re-examination that one of the 
plans. No. 17, which bad been examined and 
signed by Dr. Eames and myself, and subsequently 
laid before yon, and signed by your chairman, on 
the Idth March, 1874, had some important parts as 
regards the stability of the structure completely 
erased. This was done prior to last January, when 
I had tracings made of all the original signed plans, 
for the purpose of taking out the quantities. These 
tracings will show that certain struts under the 
longitudinal beams of the dormitories, which were 
upon this plan, No. 17, when 1 originally examined 
and signed it, have since been erased, but were re¬ 
placed in pencil between tiie lime 1 bad the tracing 
made and when I saw them with Dr. Eames on 
the 18th ult. I consider it necessary to call your 
attention to this circumstance, in order to show 
how utterly useless it is for me to examine these 
plans if they are allowed to be altered afterwards 
by the erasure of important parts. 1 must respect¬ 
fully but 6rmly decline any responsibility in con¬ 
nection with the plans, if such proceedings are per¬ 


mitted. I consider it an extraordinary thing that 
plans, after undergoing a close scrutiny on the part 
of Dr. Eames and myself, and being signed by us, 
subsequently laid before you, signed by your chair¬ 
man, and approved by the Boai^ of Control, should 
be altered in the smallest particular, to say nothing 
of an important element in the structural strength 
of the building being erased. Why these struts 
sliould have been afterwards re-introduced in pencil 
has not beea explained. Upon attending yesterday 
at the asylum by appointment to meet Dr. Eames 
and Mr. Atkins—as I understood to examine the 
revised plans showing the suggestions lately made 
—I was surprised to find that the original signed 
plana of the store buildings and the airing yards 
have been altered and erased to meet these sugges¬ 
tions, instead of the new plans or tracings being 
made to show them. Upon a very recent occasion, 
when some comparatively trifiing erasures were 
made upon one of those documents. Dr. Eames and 
myself protested most strongly against any inter¬ 
ference with them. The plans prc^uced yesterday 
were so altered by additions to and erasures from 
them as to be unrecognisable, save by the signa¬ 
tures attached. It is now impossible to ascertain 
from them what the original approved designs were. 
This is too serious a matter to be passed over with¬ 
out calling your attention to It, and is one to which 
I cannot give my assent 

O. C. Edwards. 
Mr. Atkins thus replies:— 

89 South Mall, Cork, April 1, 75. 

Dbar Sir,— You will please mention to the 
governors that I have not been able to comply with 
the resolution passed at the last meeting, that 1 
should revise the plans and specifications of the new 
buildings, so as to enable Mr. Edwards to take out 
the quantities accurately,” as I received a letter 
from you the day after requesting me to go to the 
asylum on the 9th of Morch ** to proceed with an 
examination of the pluiis with Mr. Edwards.” As 
certain changes have been proposed In the plans 
nothing of course could be done as to preparing 
them for contractors. These proposed alterations 
were subsequently laid before the House Committee, 
who I understock to have agreed to recommend 
them to the governors for adoption. As the com¬ 
mittee expressed a wish that as little time as pes- 
sible should be lost, and as I have to make entire 
new drawings of two of the sections, I could not 
have anything ready for the governors at their 
meeting to-morrow were I to make new drawings 
of the entire. So, thinking it, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, for the best, I altered the drawings 
of one of the sections into which the plans 
have been divided, the ** store building ” having 
accurate tracings of these, showing what they 
were. I cannot call to recollection having 
been present at the committee when any¬ 
thing was mentioned about altering the plans. In 
one of the sections, ” airing yards,” a slight altera¬ 
tion was made in pencil at the ends of the ball alley 
walls. There has been no other change in any of 
the original plans, except one in section of ** En¬ 
largement'* made at once, after the plans were sent 
down from Dublin. This section differed from the 
others, inasmuch as no specification or regular 
working drawings accompanied the general plans of 
it; and Mr. Wilkinson, when approving generally 
of the plans, alluded to this. Accordingly, when 
they were returned to me, to have Mr. Wilkinson’s 
suggestion carried out, I made the specification and 
working drawings of this section, and while doing 
so it struck me that the manner of giving addi¬ 
tional support to the floors by struts might he dan¬ 
gerous for suicidal patients. I thought it better to 
omit them and substitute iron flitch plates on the 
beams. This, of course, I fully intended to bring 
under Mr. Wilkinson’s notice, and to take his 
opinion on the subject, as I consider that these 
floors can be carried out in a simpler and more 
economical manner without the use of irons. From 
the time that the plans came down from Mr. 
Wilkinson last year until the end of February 1 did 
not receive any intimation from the Governors 
either by resolution, or by letter from you, that 
they desired the opinion of Mr. Edwards upon 
them. Should the proposed change receive the 
sanction of the Governors, I can have the entire of 
the specifications and the plans completed in a 
short time, as I have all in a very forward state. 

W. Atkins. 

At the board meeting, the Earl of Mount- 
casheU moyed the following resolution, which 
was agreed to:— 

*'Tbat in consequence of the alterations and 
erasures made in some of the plans after they had 
passed this Board and were confirmed by the 
Board of Control, we can’t consider them trust¬ 
worthy documents and we therefore reject them.” 


At the last meeting of the board the sub¬ 
ject of the plans came on for further discus¬ 
sion, and the question of what remuneration 
Mr. Atkins was entitled to on the head of his 
services. Some members were for allowing 
him 2| per cent., and others were bold enough 
to say he should get nothing. We believe it 
was ^aUy agreed he should get 2| for the 
preparing of the plans. As a wind-up, the 
following resolution was proposed and agreed 
to:— 

** That the House Committee De requested and 
authorised to make a final settlement with Mr. 
Atkins for the plans he prepared for the altera¬ 
tions In the Asylum; and that they shall have 
the assistance of our Law Agent In the matter. 
The Governors reserve for future consideration the 
appointment of an architect to superintend the pro¬ 
posed new works.” 

It is unnecessary for ns to traverse some 
severe and odd statements made by mem¬ 
bers at both board meetings, but we will 
simply add that there were several utter¬ 
ances which DO one could endorse. Mr. 
Atkins considers that he has been badly 
treated, but he admits that it was an error of 
judgment to interfere with the plans, and he 
regretted having done it, but he thought at 
the time he was doing what was for the best. 
The chairman and other members of the 
board consider Mr. Atkins's letter is no 
answer at all to the report of Mr. Edwards. 
We desire further information upon the sub¬ 
ject than what appears in the engineer’s and 
architect’s letter or what has transpired in 
the proceedings of the board. 


SANITARY AND OTHER NOTES. 


At a meeting of the Corporation on Monday, the 
Lord Mayor drew attention to the disgraceful con¬ 
dition of the out-offices at the Mansion-house, and 
advocated their demolition. The matter, like other 
urgent matters, after a wrangling discussion, was 
referred to a ” committee of the whole bouse,” who 
will sit upon it as they have sat and are sitting upoa 
the Liffey. Councillor Long gave notice of his In¬ 
tention to move the following resolution, which 
partly embodies what we have for years advocated 
—the free opening of our public squares for the 
people. **Tbat the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
Right Hon. the Recorder, the Treasurer, the High 
Sheriff, and the Representatives of the City, being 
the ex officio commissioners named in the Act of 
1814 (in conjunction with the other commissioners) 
for the management of St. Stephen’s-green, be re¬ 
spectfully requested to consult with the elected 
commissioners of the Green upon the best and least 
objectionable means of rendering the Green more 
useful to the public as a promenade.” 

Kingstown.— At the monthly meeting of the 
Commissioners, the surveyor reported that 56,000 
gallons of water were daily used in excess of the 
stated supply, and the meter was now in working 
order. Directions were given for having the key 
of the chamber entrusted to the joint care of the 
Town Clerk and Surveyor, who are to furnish 
weekly returns of the index to No. 2 Committee. 
Mr. lAigan directed attention to the very defective 
manner in which the lighting of the public lamps 
was conducted, and to the complaints respecting 
same. After some further conversation it was 
decided to take steps towards improving the system 
of street lighting. 

Blackrock. —At a late meeting of the Com¬ 
missioners, a discussion took place on a letter from 
Mr. John Pluck, contractor, stating that he had 
been served with a summons and plaint by Mr. 
Alfred G. Jones, C.E., claiming £3,000 damages 
for injury to bis property by the construction of a 
sewer at Queen’s Park. The report of Mr. R. A. 
Gray, C.E., county surveyor, on the works in pro¬ 
gress at the People’s Park, and on the plans sub¬ 
mitted to him for the reclamation of the slob lands, 
was sent !n. Mr. Gray considered a built sewer 
far superior to a cast iron one. The cost of the 
iron one would be about £1,963, which, added to 
the cost of the necessary contingent works, would 
amount to a total cost of £2,433 10s. The report 
recommended the lowering of the sill at the outlet 
near the railway, and other technical alterations; 
and entered into the sections of the several plans 
at considerable length. The cost ef the stone main 
sewer would be £1,011 5s. The report was ordered 
to be submitted to Mr. Barnes, the township sur¬ 
veyor, and a meeting was fixed to take place in 
reference to the People's Park. 
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Droobbda.— At an adjourned meeting of the 
JIarbonr Commiselonen, tLe adrisability of pro« 
coring the adfice of a competent engineer, and as 
to the best and most feasible means of impro?ing 
the port and harbour was discntsed. Ultimately, 
and after a lengthened discussion, it was unani¬ 
mously resolved that Mr. Stoney,' C.E., of the 
Dublin Port and Docks Board, be instructed to in¬ 
spect the bar and river and give bis report on the 
best manner of improving the same. 

Naas. —At a meeting of the union sanitary 
authority the clerk reported that he had received 
the amended estimate for the alterations proposed 
to be made in the workhouse chapel. The original 
one was for £260, which the board considered too 
high, and it was referred back to the committee, 
to consult with Mr. Brett, C.E., on the matter. 
The present one was for £150. After some discus¬ 
sion the matter was again referred back to the com¬ 
mittee. Dr. Sale reported that Mrs. Curtis's pomp 
at Kilmeague was so situate as to produce Impure 
water. The water of the public pump at Kilmeague 
he also reported as having a bad taste and smell. 
He considered samples of water from both should 
be forwarded to Dr. Cameron for analysis. Dr. 
Tyrrell, Newbridge, reported as follows On 
the 1st instant, Mr. Colgan, sanitary 8ub-ofl9cer, 
drew my attention to the filthy state of the edge 
of the river Liffey, where the main sewers of the 
town empty themselves. I inspected the place on 
the above date, and found that during low water, 
as at present, the entire of the sewage of Newbridge 
collects along the strand in stagnant pools, from 
which a most ofiTensive effluvia emanates. I con¬ 
sider this state of things very dangerous to the 
health of the inhabitants living in the vicinity. 
I recommend that the county surveyor should 
inspect the place, and direct as to the best means 
of running the sewers well into the river." A 
member objected to the sewage being run into the 
river as contrary to Act of Parliament, and it was 
ultimately decided to refer the matter to tlie county 
surveyor. The clerk of the uiiioa, as executive 
sanitary officer, reported that a notice had been 
served on Sir G. Aylmer, Bart., to have a nuisance 
on bis property at Kilmeague removed before the 
8th January, which was subsequently extended to 
the let M»y, but has not been removed. The 
board directed proceedings to be taken to have the 
nuisance removed. 

Ratbdown Union.— At a meeting of the guar¬ 
dians of this union, a letter was read from tlie Local 
Government Board, stating that the nuisance 
alleged to be created on Lougliliiistown Common by 
the drainage of the workhouse ought to be abated. 
The cliairman pointed out that this matter bad 
already caused them much anxiety and costs, and 
that the board were prepared to carry out any in¬ 
structions which could be pointed out to them rela¬ 
tive to the nuisance complained of. A minute to 
this effect was prepared and passed, to be forwarded 
to the Local Goveniment Board. 


THE LIFFEY NUISANCE. 

The case of the Corporation against the Port 
and Docks Board, instituted, we were told, to 
test or settle the question on which body de¬ 
volved the responsibility of removing the 
Liffey nuisance, has ended as might be anti¬ 
cipated. We never in the whole course of 
our experience heard of so preposterous an 
action. Peter of old denied ms Master, but 
our modem Peters took to denying them¬ 
selves in the most brazen manner. We con¬ 
sider the whole proceedings a shameful waste 
of public money, and the application to have 
a case stated, another proceeding that ought 
to be met instanter by an indignation meet¬ 
ing of the citizens, and stamped out of hear¬ 
ing. Mr. Macdonogh, Q.C., very fairly 
opened the case, yet he only proved what all 
intelligent citizens knew weady, that the 
Corporation were the custodians of the river, 
and that it is through their chronic indiffe¬ 
rence and neglect, for years past, that the 
nuisance has swollen to its present intole¬ 
rable dimensions. They have wasted several 
years and some thousands of public money 
over main drainage schemes, and because 
they have been justly thwarted and opposed 
in their endeavours to carry out anything 
short of a gigantic jo5, they are trying every 
device and expedient to worry the public by 
delays and cross purposes, in the hope that 
the citizens wiU at last reluctantly consent 
to the cnrryintT of cl 
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levy rates, and they act as the nuisance 
authority of the city, yet they foster more 
nuisances than any other corporate authority 
in the kingdom ; and when^ asked to remove 
or abate them* they plead that the onus does 
not rest on them. The Port and Docks 
Board do not construct our sewers, neither 
are they charged with the duty of providing 
for their outfall. The pollution of the river 
between Carlisle Bridge and E^g's Bridge is 
something enormous in character and 
quantity, and for this solely the Corporation 
are responsible. It would, no doubt, be very 
pleasant for the Corporation if they could 
get the Port and Docks Board to do the work 
of cleansing the river and paying the ex¬ 
pense, while the Civic body indulged its 
fancy to the top of its bent “ all the year 
round'’ in making mock heroic speeches and 
moving eternal motions; but the Port and 
Docks Board, as a distinct body, have no 
more right to be compelled to cleanse the 
Liffey above Carlisle Bridge than they have 
a right to cleanse or water our streets. No 
doubt they might volunteer a certain amount 
of help which would not be objected to by 
the Government, but that is beside the 
question. 

Once more we call upon the citizens of 
Dublin, now that this case is dismissed, and 
large costs incurred which they, as rate¬ 
payers, will have to pay, to take such steps 
as may be advisable to put a stop to further 
costly legal proceedings, for these proceed¬ 
ings are a public scandal, and are not far re¬ 
moved from being criminal in their inception 
and indulgence. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXXV. 

SERVED US RIGHT. 

("A TotM CotmciHor's 
When we began to 8p«:nlate 
On Water grants and Drainage loans. 

We hoped to show onr words had weight. 

And proved ft by Welsh paving stones; 

Bat when we fkiled bf plans and maps, 

And law, to prove tliat day was night, 

Onr former friends laoghed out—perhaps 
It only serves tliese Jobben right! 

Tet stni onr splrlte did not sink, 

Thoagh pride and credit were o'erthrown; 

The Liffey still gave np its stink. 

So we went for another loan ! 

With engineers and lawyers both. 

We made a sport to drain with might; 

Bnt knocked against the Hill of Howth 
Onr heads, and heard, ** U serves them right 

Ones more inigiired by higher alms, 

In solemn conclave we all sat; 

We pointed to the Clyde and Thames 
But people said th^ smelt a rat 
We went to law then with (Hd Nick; 

The Coart-lioose did not answer qaite; 

We got it hot, and cot onr stick. 

And most confess it serves us fight! 

Civis. 


NEW WORKS IN COUNTY MEATH. 

A NEW mansion-house and offices have just 
been completed at Curraghtown, in the above 
county, for James J. Masterson, Esq., at a 
cost of upwards of £3,000. 

The house contains every requisite accom¬ 
modation for a country gentleman’s family, 
and is situated a short distance from the old 
family mansion. The site selected com¬ 
mands a most extensive and picturesque 
view of the magnificent country for many 
miles around. The offices include stables, 
coach and cart-houses, loose boxes, cattle 
feeding and calf-houses, piggeries, Ac., &o. 
The stables are fitted with Musgrave’s patent 
fittings, and, together with the feeding- 
houses, are paved with grooved fire-clay stable 
brick, each compartment being supplied with 
a trapped drain of fire-clay pipe, discharging 
into a large liquid manure tank, the latter 
being built and arch^ over in cement in 
centre of outer yard. The house and offices 
are abundantly supplied with water by a 
hydraulic ram from a rivulet which flows 
p the "nrdcr*?. The w;?’]; are h’lMt with 
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and other stone dressings are of chiselled 
limestone. The outside walls of mansion- 
house are lined on interior with brick, and 
the exterior plastered with Portland cement, 
finished with channelled and plain jointing. 
The windows of reception-rooms and porch 
are glazed with British plate glass. The 
floor of the porch and outer hall are laid with 
encaustic tiles. The buildings have been 
erected from the designs, and under the 
superintendence of, Mr. A. M'AHster, archi- 
te^, Belfast, the contractor being Mhr. 
Thomas Greaser, of Drogheda. 

Extensive alterations and additions are 
about being carried out on the mansion- 
house and offices of Gherrymount, in the 
same county, for Glaude G. G. Hamilton, 
Esq., from designs and under the superin¬ 
tendence of the same architect. 


A NEW GARLISLE BRIDGE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir— As a member of the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board, which has had the question of re¬ 
building Carlisle Bridge under consideration, I am 
induced to offer a few remarks on the subject. If 
this great work should be ever undertaken, it ought 
to be in a manner fully worthy of the situation; 
and, no doubt, bavins regard to the size, beauty, 
and convenience, it would cost somewhere about 
£80,000. To raise that large sum in the ordinary 
way, by presentments over the taxable area of 
Dublin, would add about eightpenee in the pound per 
annum during the time the bridge was in course of 
construction. This would, I fear, be considered a 
very heavy increase to the present taxation; but if, 
instead of raising the money by presentment, it could 
be obtained from the Public Loan Commissioners on 
the usual terms as to interest and repayment,a rate 
of one penny In the pound for a term of years will 
amply provide all that is necessary for re-building 
Carlisle Bridge, in a way leaving nothing to be 
desired. Surely this vast improvement to our city 
would be well worth a tax of one penny In the 
pound. William Watson. 

12ih May, 1875. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SAinTAS.—The subject is discussed in present issne. 

An OLn CmzBN.—In the volnmes of this Jonmel for 1872, 78, 
74 there ere several papers, and a serlea of spedal papers, 
u|>on matters particularly relating to this city—literary, 
social, sanitary, and otherwise. 

“ Public Kiohts and Public NuisAKCBa.**—The artiele under 
this name is, throngh pressure of space, held over. 

Canciolxd.—S ome correspondence, intended originally for 
insertion, is cancelled, owing to dday and lapse of time. 

W. M’Elwkb (Derry).—Drawing received. We hope to have 
it ready for next isaue. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Naah Gas Works.— A lease of the Naas Gas 
Works has been granted to Mr. Daniel for a term 
nf fen years, be agreeing to pay 5 per cent, on the 
paid-up capital of the company. 

Warrbnpoint, Co. Down.— This town is to 
have a water supply. Mr. John Bower, C.B., has 
submitted plans, and tenders have been invit^ for 
a portion of the works. 

The O’Connell Centenary. — When in 
1871-2 we suggested that the admirers of O’Connell, 
in view of the anticipated completion of his monu¬ 
ment, might fitly celebrate his centenary and in¬ 
augurate his monument together in this year, we 
had no idea that such a celebration was likely to be 
transformed into a species of saturnalia. We spoke 
of O’Connell as an historical character, apart from 
the passions of bis day, and we were glad to see 
that the chisel of an eminent native sculptor was 
being exercised on a work that was likely to perpe¬ 
tuate ills fame as well as the memory of bis great 
countryman. We cannot endorse, however, and 
neither is It necessary that we should, the whole 
of the proposed programme which we bear is in¬ 
tended to be carried out in this city in August next 
For the credit of onr country, we hope this pro¬ 
gramme will undergo a common-sense and sober re¬ 
vision, and that the celebration of the O’Connell 
Centenary will be divested of toe greater portion of 
its banqueting, boating, and racing, and other ex¬ 
travagancies. If public caterers, apart from the 
management of the celebration, wish to eater for 
the amusement of sigbt-seerers and visitors, let 
them do so, and it is to these pnrties the rentemiry 
If'.- >•., '!!, *.. I ' (.,r • .,l' 
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A Larob Safb.— Mr. J. Felton Elwell, of Bir¬ 
mingham (manufacturer of the Sicker safe), has 
constructed a huge safe for the treasury of an 
Eastern Government. The safe, which Is probably 
one of the largest ever made in tiie Midland Counties, 
is a triumph of roecbanicai genius. Notwithstanding 
its vast proportions, every part Is made to fit with 
the accuracy of the most elaborate clockwork. It 
is constructed entirely of wrought-iron and steel. 
It stands 7 feet high, and Is 7 feet deep, and 6 feet 
wide, and is panelled on every side with ornamental 
beaded iron. The outer plates are half an inch thick, 
rebated and united at the angles by alternate screws 
and conical rivets on to 2 inch angle-iron half an 
inch thick. Inside these is an air-chamber, 1 \ inch 
deep on every side of the room. Next comes the 
iron chambers containing the fire-proofiog. These 
chambers are inches deep, and contain nearly 7 
cwt of the most approved chemical steam gene¬ 
rating compound, calculated to preserve the con¬ 
tents of the strong room incombustihle if the 
exterior were enveloped in fire for twelve days. It 
will thus be seen that the thickness of the walls of 
the room is nearly 6 inches. It is so constructed 
that the Joints and doors are fitted with such accu¬ 
racy as to render the room not only fire-proof but 
also water-tight. Tiie safe is fitted with double or 
folding doors, each composed of two plates, half an 
inch thick, with an intersection of drill-proof steel 
a quarter of an inch thick. A turn of the handle 
throws twenty-one steel bolts simultaneously all 
round the frame, and these are secured by one of 
the ** Sicker Duplex” (or double secure) locks, the 
key-hole being locked over by a drill-proof steel 
plate. The interior of the room is fitted right and 
left with a series of shelves and partitions, number¬ 
ing twenty-four. The hack of the room is fitted 
with twelve safes, the lock to each difiering, and 
there Is still sufflcienl space for sixteen men to 
stand inside the room with the door shut. The 
weight of the whole structure is nearly seven tons. 
It is obvious that so large and ponderous a body 
could not be conveyed abroad whole; se It takes to 
pieces, and forms seven packages. This has been 
planned with such mechanical ingenuity, that the 
whole of the fastenings are worked and solely ac¬ 
cessible from the tniide, and are not traceable out- 
tide the room. These fastenings are so neatly and 
ebscurely arranged that, unless they were pointed 
out and explained, it would be difficult to believe 
that the room was capable of separation without 
involving its entire destruction, whereas it can be 
taken to pieces and re-united as readily as an iron 
bedstead. During a recent inspection, a piece of 
steel by which the safe Is lined was submitted to 
the test of several drills, which were whirled round 
with great velocity by steam power, and under a 
pressure of something like 16 cwt. Though the 
same drills bad previously cut through thick sheets 
of iron as readily as if they had been soft wood, the 
moment the points touched the steel plate they 
were broken. The plate, in fact, was impenetrable, 
and the surface was not even scratched by the 
drills .—BiitUh Trade JoumaU 


Epps'S Cocoa. — Grateful akd CoMPORTiire.— ** By i 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operailons of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful appli¬ 
cation of the flue properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our bteokfast tables wltli a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ billa. It 
is by the Judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti¬ 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle midadles are 
floating around ua ready to attack wlierever there is a weak 
point We may escape many a fatal aliaft by keeping our- 
•elves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
Irame"— CivU Service Qatette. 


ABEEDEENSHIBE POLISHED OBAHITE, 

For Columns. Bust Pedestals, Honnmenta, Tombs, &c. Ac. 

THESE Granites retun their colonr in any 

Jl dlmate,V whether expooed to the action of the atmoq>here 
or otherwise. 

ALEXANDEE BALLANTIEE. Agent for the above, 
Sroma Marble Wores, 189 Upper DoBaar-erREBT, Dublut. 


Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Mnral Tablets, 

lu the greatest Variety, and the most extensive Stock Ir 
I reland are at 

FITZPATRICK A ROlsliOT’ll, 

QLA8NEVIN 


Q SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Flneat 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CRESTS, and every descrip¬ 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WORK exented in Marble. 

72 BLESSINQTON STREET, late of Ormonu Quay. 


THOMAS H. DENNANY, 

Plonnnwntal ^nilbtr Sculptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter^ 
PROSPECT STONE ft MARBLE WORKS, 
OLASIIIKTIIII, RtlBLlftl. 

Temhs, AfenumentSt FonUy Tablets^ UeadtUmee^ ^c. 


JAMES HOGAN A SONS, 

Master Plasterers^ Cement Workers ^c., 

168. GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 

l/fOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

jTI no bad smells, may be used anywhere. 

BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT BOON TOCOTTAGKIIS. 
valuable MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FKVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectually remediee evils arising from 
common cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
offensive smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commode 
In bedrooms, hospital wards, Ac. 

It Is founded on the well-known power of Earth ata Deode- 
rising Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and other dis¬ 
comforts. The practical application of this power has been 
tuccessfblly carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from Its superiority over the Water System In de¬ 
stroying til smell, the Earth system is more economical, both 
In Its first cost and its after-working, there being no expensive 
cistern or pipes, no danger (torn firost, and the product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. The supply of 
the Earth and Its removal are attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of ashes for 
erdinary fires of a dwelling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Closets. 
Prospoctuses and full information may be obtained at tlie 
DUBUN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEY-STREET, 
f Near Capel-street.) 


MILVEETON QUABBIES, 8SEBB1E8. 
THE Milverton Quarry Company are now 

X prepared to supply muteiisls from the above celebrated 
Quarry on the most ^vantageous terms. 

SCANTLINGS, rough or wrought, for Engineering or Av- 
chitecturul Works. RUBBLE STONE of the best de:icription, 
for Building or making Lime, can now be supplied in any 
quantity. LIME, Ac, can also be supplied. 

For prices, apply at 

OFFICE: 56 GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBUN. 


"^IRE NAILS—The Nail of the Futui-e. 

M Have you tried them? Once used, always used. No 
boiing required. They drive easy, and do not break; they 
will clench; no waste; more nails to the pound; and a greater 
amount of work can be got through in tbe time than with any 
other naila They are cheap, and can be had in all sizes, from 
a quarter of an inch to six inches, in large or small qnanUllss. 

Apply for prices to 

W. G O R S E, 

98 LICHFIELD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

1 MENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Churches, Conservatories, Entmce Halls, and Passages,with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 

Varions specimens may be seen at their Warerooms, 
ai XVD 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


DOOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

X CHINES—These Macliines are used upon the principal 
railways of Great Britain, and are unrivalled for accuracy. 
Specimensmay be seen, and every information obtained from 
H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 

11 A 12. CORK HILL. DUBLIN. 


jraiON PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 

U The very beantiful article of Plate Glass, mannfoctured 
by this company, can be had at tlie price of the lowest in the 
market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

U. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents for Ireland, 

11 AND 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


Moderate Rates—Undoubted Security- 
Prompt Settlements. 

MPERIAL FIRE AND LIFE 

L OFFICES, 40 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, 

PAUL A8KIN, Agent 

AGBNT aUototiS 

NORWICH AND LONDON ACCIDENT 
AND PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, At. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

r UHAEL DOLAN, an experienced work¬ 
man, 15 yean at Mnrrox and Co.'a. London, snppliee 
and fixes MunoM*a Tiles, in all parts of Ireland, at Trade 
Prices. ^ 

Address. 55, LOWER MOUNT STREET, DUBUN« 
Designs and Estimates on application. 

CHIMNEY AXO PIER GLASSES. 

A n extensive stock in all the new designs, 

with finest French and BamsH Plates. 

^ BROOKS, THOMAS ft CO. 

LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

8ACKVILLE-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 

FOR SHOP FRONTS AND FiTTINOS. BANKS. ROOX- 
CASES. WINDOWS OF PRIVATE RESIDENCES, At. 

CTONES* PATENT WOOD AND IRON 

O REVOLVING SHUTTERS, without winding gear, can 
be adapted to any description of opening, witli but trifling 
alteration to existing work. Tliey are entirely free from tb« 
annoyances experienced by tbe use of other Rerolvlng Shutters, 
as from the simplicity of their design snd absence ^ complex 
maclilnery tliey do not get out of order, and can be easily 
opened or closed in one minute. 

Full particulsn and advice m to their application can b« 
had from tbe 

Sole Aobet vox Ireland, 

FRANCIS NOLAN, 3 MERBDYTH-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


DNCAUSTIC, Geometrical, and Enamelled 

X!i Tiles for Churches, Public Buildings, Vestibnlea, Porcbo^ 
Ac.; also every de^cripIlon of Majolica and Glazed Tiles in 
various colours for Ecclesiastical Decorations, Hearths and 
Fire-Places, Flower Boxe^ Dairy and Lavatory Walls, As. 
Competent workmen seut to all j^its of tbe Kingdom. De¬ 
signs and patteruB supplied free of charge on applicatloB. 
Brookf, Thomas A Co., 8ac]rville-plaM, Dublin. 


CALM ON, RICE, AND CO., 

O 2 CROWN-ALLEY DUBLIN, 

Plaster of Paris, O^snm, Whiting, and Cement 
Merchants. 

Worx»-2, 8, AND 4 CROWN ALLEY. 


T OANS.—Money to Lend, in snms of £50 

Xi and upwards, on pMvonal security, at 5 pw c«it per 
annum interest, repayable in one to sevoi years. No com- 
mlnion charged. Apply to Messrs. Bsvan, Mo. 10 Uncoin's- 
Inn-Kields, London, W.C. N.B.—Interest Is payable half- 
ysarly, and la uot required in advance. 


NOTICE. 


It is to be distinctly understood that although 
ice give place to letters of correspondents^ we do 
not subscribe editorially to tlie opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

We shall be glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^ fwt necessarily for publication. 


Post Office Orders and Cheques should he 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street ^ Dublin. 
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The Literature of Gothic Architecture 
in Ireland,^ 

m RCHJEOLOGICAL research 
and architectural study com¬ 
bined have performed valuable 
services in supplying mate¬ 
rials for early history, and 
elucidating them. Scholars and antiquaries 
are now, and have been for some years past, 
busy in several parts of the world expl6ring 
and excavating, digging, as it were, from the 
deep bowels of the earth the very founda¬ 
tions of our history, and the latent records of 
a civilization overthrown and buried. Like 
geological strata, it would appear that 
nations and peoples had their growth, their 
different stages and layers—drifts of bar¬ 
barism at one period swooping down like 
avalanches, wiping away all surface evi¬ 
dences of civilised life, to be succeeded 
again by waves of civilisation, uncovering 
what had seemingly perished, and peopling 
the plains and valleys with life and its 
natural surroundings. Only from the relics 
and evidences of the past can we produce 
our proofs, and if these proofs do not exist 
our theories are of but little value. 

Had the writers upon our Round Towers i^ 
Ireland theorised less and observed or exa¬ 
mined more, we would have had far less as- 
sertk>n and a great deal more facts in proof 
of the origin and uses for which they were 
designed. The writers on either side were 
more concerned in demolishing one another's 
arguments by bold assertion and distorted 
statements than they were in establishing 
and fortifying the views which they them¬ 
selves advanced ; and this has been parti¬ 
cularly the case in this country, from the 
days of Ledwich at least to those of Dr. 
Petrie. Ledwich laughed down or ridiculed 
all his contemporaries or predecessors who 
did not agree with him, while at the same 
time he industriously collected the smallest 
acintilla that could tell in his favour when 
be had put his own construction upon it. 
Dr. Petrie, too, was not above sneering down 
A predecessor or an opponent who differed 
from him. The Christian theorist acted the 
part of a Pagan in the uncharitable way ho 
dealt with another Christian's Pagan views, 
and the Pagan theorist, though a Christian, 
and believing he was in the right, was not 
disposed, for the sake of Christianity even, 
to rob his Pagan forefathers of the glory to 
which he believed them justly entitled. 

Let us calmly hear what one of these 
Pagan theorists, Mr. Henry O'Brien, has to 
say—a man whose opinions were fiercely 
assailed, and who has never had full or fair 
justice done to his memory:—“ It is true,” 
writes Mr. O'Brien in his work, “ the magni¬ 
ficence which those memorials demonstrate 
is but the unenviable grandeur of Druidical, 
as it is called, notably and unenlightened 
Paganism—when man, relinquishing that 
supremacy consigned to him at his creation, 
or rather divested thereof in punishment for 
the transgression of his degenerate disposi- 

• See mOe. 


tion, lost sight of that Being to whom he 
owed his safety and his life, and bent himself 
in homage before perishable creatures that 
crowd their ephemeral pilgrimage through 
the same scene with himself. Granted. Yet 
that cannot well be objected to as a disgrace 
which, co-extensive in its adoption with the 
amplitude of the earth’s extension, equally 
characterised the illiterate and the sage; 
and if, amidst this lamentable prostration of 
the human understanding, anything like re¬ 
demption, or the feature of superiority, may 
be allowed, it must be unquestionably to the 
adherents of that system which excludes the 
objects of matter and clay, recognised in its 
worship of the bright luminaries of the firma¬ 
ment the purity and omnipotence of that 
Spirit which brought into existence and who 
guides and preserves them in their respective 
spheres; and when I shall have proved that 
the intent and application of those Sabian 
Towers—or, to speak more correctly, those 
primitive Budhist Temples—which decorate 
our landscape and commemorate our past 
renown, appertained to this system of 
purified idolatry, which only worshipped the 
host of heaven, the moon, and the solar 
body which gives vigour to all things, I 
shall, methinks, have removed one obstacle 
from the elucidation of our antiquities, and 
facilitated the road to adventure in this in¬ 
teresting inquiry.” 

We may remark here that Mr. O'Brien, of 
course, denies that our towers were “ purga¬ 
torial columns or penitential heights,” or 
that they were for beacons. He contends:— 
“ The truth is, the Round Towers were not 
all intended for one and the same use, nor 
limited to one single purpose, and this, I 
presume, will account for the variety in their 
construction, not less perceptible in their 
diameters and altitudes than in other charac¬ 
teristic bearings.” 

Elsewhere in his work he writes:— 
** Having been all erected in honour of the 
Budh, they all partake of the Phallic form; 
but as several enthusiasts personified this 
abstract in consequence of the mysteries in¬ 
volved in the thought and the imperceptible 
veil which shrouded it from the vulgar, 
because synonymous with wisdom or wise 
man, it was necessary, of course, that 
the towers constructed in honour of each, 
should portray the distinctive attributes of 
the individuals specified. Hence the diffe¬ 
rence of apertures towards the preputial apex, 
I the crucifixion over the doors and the absence 
of internal compartments.” Speaking of the 
perfectness of their construction and their 
durability, Mr. O’Brien adds:—“ A striking 
perfection observable is the inimitable per¬ 
pendicular invariably maintained. No archi¬ 
tect of the present day, 1 venture, could 
observe such regularity. Nelson's Pillar itself 
has been proved to vary somewhat from the 
perpendicular line, but the keenest eye 
cannot trace a deviation in a single instance 
from amongst the whole of these Sabian 
monuments.” 

“ If asked how it was I conceive them to 
have been erected, I should answer, by a 
scaffolding raised from within. The expense 
in this case would be infinitely less, and the 
labour also. It would be very easy to let 
fall a plumb line at various intervals of 
height, by which, at all times, the perpendi¬ 
cular may be ascertained, and the masonry 
carried on by what may be called over¬ 
handing, while the cement employed is 
going solidly to the whole, and which is the 


direct counterpart of Indian chunam, bids 
defiance to the efforts of man to dissever, 
except by the exertions of extraordinary 
power.” 

** That both the Indians and the Irish per¬ 
formed circular dances around them, typical 
of the evolutions of the heavenly bodies, is 
highly probable, as we have stiU the name of 
a particular movement, apparently that prac¬ 
tised on the occasion, still amongst us in 
common use, viz., Rinke teampoil, or the 
temple dance, and that they otherwise 
honoured them by performing penances 
around them is evident from the name of 
Turrish, which means a religious circuit 
round a tower, applied afterwards by the 
Catholics to any penitential round.” Further, 
Mr. O’Brien says—“ That the Scythian in¬ 
truders did away with the temple worship, 
and that of fire was substituted.” 

It wiU be seen from what we have quoted, 
though Mr. O’Brien in one place denies that 
our towers could be used for purgatorial 
columns or penitential uses, still in another 
place he says that penances were performed 
around them,—Pagan penances of course. 
We are not disposed to further dilate upon 
Mr. O’Brien’s theories, neither is our pur¬ 
pose to endeavour to weaken his arguments 
by quoting him in an unfair manner. His 
Phallic theory could be submitted to a con¬ 
siderable deid more discussion, and that too 
of a more exhaustive character than what it 
met at the hands of its propounder. Had he 
lived, it is most likely indeed that the world 
would have heard much more of Mr. O’Brien 
and hk theory, and men would no longer 
stand aghast at the ventilation of views 
though they trenched on indelicate ground, 
if the object was the elucidation of the 
truth. 

One of our latest native writers who have 
contributed to the Round Tower controversy 
is Mr. Marcus Keane. In his introductory 
remarks to his work on ** Towers and 
Temples,” he writes:—“ The favourite theory 
respecting our Round Towers and their con¬ 
temporaneous architectural remains is, that 
they belong to the Christian era of Ireland. 
My object is to prove that they were erected 
for the purpose of heathen worship several 
hundred years before the birth of Christ. 
Again, those who hold the Christian theories 
are divided into two schools,—one, of which 
the late eminent Dr. Petrie was the head, 
maintains that these ancient buildings were 
erected at various periods from the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity, or (more accurately 
speaking) from the commencement of the 
fifth to the close of the twelfth century. 
The other school maintains that the period 
of all these buildings is confined to the 
twelfth and following centuries, and in support 
of this conclusion they reason very soundly 
on the fact that the Celtic Irish had no 
buildings of stone and mortar before the 
twelfth century, than which there is no fact 
in history (resting upon evidence of a 
negative character) more strongly attested. 
We have the testimony of contemporary 
writers that then, for the first time, buildings 
in stone began to be erected; the previous 
structures built by the Irish, whether palaces, 
churches, or monasteries, being all of wood 
and earthwork.” 

At p. 44, Mr. Keane writes:—“ I am dis¬ 
posed on the whole to agree with Mr. O’Brien 
in ascribing the erection of the Round Towers 
to the Cuthites, whether under the name of 
Tuath-de-Danaans, Nemedians,or Fomoerians 
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(the latter of whom are stated to have been 
the aborigines), and I also believe them to 
have been the artificers of the ancient crosses 
and stone-roofed temples, as well as of the 
so-called bells and croziers.” 

Among the vessels and other relics exca¬ 
vated by Dr. Schliemann recently on the 
supposed site of Troy are vases, cups of 
various shapes, and other articles bearing a 
striking resemblance in their form and orna¬ 
mentation to relics excavated in Ireland at 
various periods, and supposed to belong to 
the Christian period of art. Articles in the 
forms of bells and croziers, or even in the 
shape of a cross, do not necessarily belong 
to the Christian era. The fylfot^ or cross 
pattern, occur on various articles of antique 
pottery, and on bronze and other metal 
work, and it is more than probable several of 
the antiquities preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy will yet be traced and docketed to 
Pagan artists and craftsmen than to Chris¬ 
tian ones. 

At p. 803 of his book, Mr. Keane says—** I 
have from the beginning of this toeatise 
aimed at assisting to throw light upon the 
subject of Irish Round Towers, but hereto¬ 
fore I have alluded to them only inciden- 
tallyas remnants of ancient Irish architecture. 

A few general remarks upon such edifices may, 
therefore, not be inappropriate. I agree 
with Mr. O’Brien in believing that they were 
Phallic Temples, erected by the Tuath-de- 
Danaans and their predecessors, the Cnthite 
inhabitants of Ireland. Buildings answering 
to the descriptions of Round Towers have 
been noticed by several writers as existing 
in different parts of the world; but every¬ 
where despised, and to a great extent 
imused—^the memorials of a race whose name 
and religion have been lost and forgotten. 
The specimens of such towers to be met with 
in Eastern Europe and Asia are compara¬ 
tively few and far between, because the con¬ 
querors of the race for whose religion they 
were erected left no vestiges of either the 
towers or the other temples of their prede¬ 
cessors except such indestructible Rock 
Temples as defied their efforts to destroy. 
The circumstances of Ireland in this re¬ 
spect were different. The Celts who con¬ 
quered the Guthites of Ireland had no 
stone buildings of their own, either for 
temples or palaces, and they seem to have 
utterly despised the stone works of their pre¬ 
decessors, and so allowed them to re¬ 
main. In later times, their superstitious 
veneration for these ruins was the means of 
preserving them to the present day, unin¬ 
jured save by time.” 

Again, at p. 811, Mr. Keane writes as to 
their period of erection—“ We must assign 
the Round Towers of Ireland to the twelfth 
and subsequent centuries, unless we are dis¬ 
posed to ascribe them, and the order of 
architecture which produced them (as I 
believe we should) to Cuthite colonies, who 
preceded the Celts. But the fact that more 
than eighty of the supposed sites of towers 
are places associated with the names of fifth 
and sixth century saints, or heathen divini¬ 
ties, affords in itself substantial grounds for 
concluding that these edifices existed before 
the Norman Conquest, and, if so, before the 
Christian era. Added to this, there is the 
negative proof arising from the silence of 
history as to the erection of any one of them. 
Giraldus Cambrensis alludes to them as 
existing in his day and peculiar to the 
country, not as in course of erection by his 


countrymen. He calls them * ecclesiastical 
towers which, in a style or fashion peculiar to 
the country, are narrow, high, and round.’ ” 

Next Mr. Keane compares the towers to be 
found in Persia, India, Central America, and 
other places, and concludes—“ Such a com¬ 
bination of numerous facts as are here 
noticed, has left no doubt upon my mind as 
to the Cuthite origin of all these edifices; 
however, the subject is one upon which no 
man has a right to dogmatise, and therefore 
must bo left to form his own opinion on 
what is said in defence of each theory.” 

Mr. Henry O’Neill devotes two chapters 
in his interesting work, “ The Fine Arts and 
Civilization of Ancient Ireland,” to the sub¬ 
ject of our Round Towers; one short chapter 
is devoted to the ** Theories Respecting 
Round Towers,” and another, a much longer 
one, to an enumeration of [not all] “Dr. 
Petrie’s Mistakes.” Mr. O’Neill, although he 
has not entered boldly into the discussion of 
the origin and uses of our Round Towers, 
which labour he reserves for a future oppor¬ 
tunity, has at the same time discovered 
several of Dr. Petrie’s mistakes, and has not 
scrupled as far as he went with the subject 
to exhibit the learned antiquary’s errors. 
Mr. O’Neill, like Mr, O’Brien and Mr. Keane, 
belongs to the Pagan school, and he believes 
the former writer in his work throws much 
light upon Phallic worship, and that we have 
many proofs in support of his theory. 

In our next paper we may give some quo¬ 
tations from Mr. O’Neill’s work in connection 
with the views of others, and as a wind up 
to the Round Tower portion of our subject, 
which, without much apology, we have tacked 
on to the “ Literature of Gothic Architecture 
in Ireland.” 


CONVERSAZIONE OF THE CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

On Tuesday evening, the 25th ult., we wit¬ 
nessed a very large and distinguished gather¬ 
ing assembled in the new saloon of the India 
Museum in the Exhibition Building, South 
Kensington, on the invitation of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The visitors numbered between two and 
three thousand ladies and gentlemen, includ¬ 
ing nobility, gentry, and professional men. 
The entrance was ihrough the late French 
annexe, artistically fitted up for the occasion 
with beds of flowers, ferns, and evergreens, 
supplied by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
At the entrance of the upper gallery the 
visitors were received by the President and 
Mrs. Harrison, from whence they passed 
through the suite of rooms in the central 
department. The upper galleries were bril¬ 
liantly illuminated, and here there was Dr. 
Leitner’s Takht-i-Bhai sculptures and ethno¬ 
logical collections made by him inDardeston, 
along with those made by Shaw and Forsyth 
in Kashgar and Yarkand. The walls were 
hung with copies of fresco paintings of the 
rock-cut temples of Ellora and A junta, made 
by Major GUI, R.E., and Mr. Griffiths, and 
here was also a series of photographs ar¬ 
ranged by Mr. James Fergusson, F.R.S., 
iUustrative of the ancient architecture of 
India. A pagoda of idols occupied the centre 
of the room. The visitors passed from room 
to room fuU of treasures and objects, natural, 
historical, etoological, physical, and other¬ 
wise. 

In room 18 was contained several choice 
specimens of Indian art and manufacture in 
gold, silver, jeweUery, enamels, copper, 
brass, carvings in ivory, pottery, paper- 
machie, ornamental woods, and native paint¬ 
ings. In room 19 there was a coUection of 
Indian and Oriental arms, arranged by the 
Hon. Mr. Egerton, M.P. In rooms 16 and 17, 
ordinary Tnl^^nTl manufactures were exhi¬ 


bited, textiles occupying a large space. The 
coUection here was rich, and comprised 
muslin embroideries, nets, silks, cashmere 
shawls, and carpets, the latter being a special 
feature of the museum, and many of them 
were lent by Lady Mayo, Colonel Bume, and 
Mr. Vincent Robinson. 

The departments visited were many, in¬ 
cluding zoological coUections, mineralogy, 
geology, and physical geography, and in one 
gaUery might be seen the whole economic 
history of India in valuable exports—rice, 
cotton, opium, jute, sugar, tea, and other 
articles. There was a Queensland annexe, 
iUustrative of the features of that colony, 
and the articles here attracted much interest. 
It may be mentioned that it was owing to 
the courtesy of the Marquis of SaUsbury that 
the i^esident of the Civil Engineers (Mr. 
Harrison) was enabled to hold his conversm^ 
zione this year amidst the treasures of the 
Indian Museum. WorthUy, however, has the 
President entertained his friends and visi¬ 
tors. In the upper gaUery there was the 
string band of the Royal Engineers, who 
played a number of the most popular operatic 
and miUtary airs of the day; and in the 
lower gaUeries, which open on the arcade of 
the Horticultural Gardens, refreshments, 
without stint, of the choicest kinds were pro¬ 
vided for aU. As we said last year, we say' 
now, honour and success to the President 
and the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

It may not be out of place to state here 
that the Museum wiU be re-opened to the 
pubUc on this day (Ist of June), and in a 
subsequent issue we may have something 
further to say in connection. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RATHMINES GLEBE HOUSE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —It is not surprising that a competi¬ 
tion of such importance to the profession 
and, one might almost say, to the “com¬ 
munity at large ” as that for the Rathmines 
Glebe House—a building on which it is pro¬ 
posed to spend at most ^1,200 — should 
largely engage the attention of your valuable 
journal. Information is asked for in your 
last esteemed issue. The select vestry a^ed 
for plans for a house that would cost £1,200, 
estimated at the rate of 6iL per cubic foot, and 
they got a number which strictly accorded 
with this condition, and selected one out of 
them. What that select body could possibly 
have done to “ render themselves liable to 
architects (if any)” other than the author of 
selected design by the process of honourably 
carrying out the conditions they proposed, is 
a curious question. Delighted as I am at all 
times to afford any information as to the 
private progress of professional business 
when of pubUc interest to the readers of your 
journal, I have pleasure in informing you 
that the progress of this ecclesiastical resi¬ 
dence is not temporarily arrested on account 
of tenders “ having exceeded the amount at 
disposal.” Should you desire to continue 
the interesting and instructive series of 
Designs for a Glebe House, I may perhaps 
be permitted to offer for illustration my 
drawings submitted in competition, and thus 
continue a publication of plans calculated to 
be of use and interest to the speculative 
builder. Thomas Drew. 


“ NEW WORKS IN COUNTY MEATH.” 

to the EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —I perceive that in your issue of last 
Saturday, under the above heading you 
give particulars of “a new mansion-house 
and offices which have been completed at 
Curraghtown, at a cost of upwards of 
£8,000.” Will you kindly allow me space in 
your next issue of The Irish Builder to 
supplement your very minute and accurate 
account of the improvements lately effected 
hero, by stating that the entire works have 
been executed pursuant to the desire and at 
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the expense of mv new landlord, Mr. William 
N. Nicmolson, Balrath. That gentleman has 
gnaranteed to me the enjoyment of same, 
together with the farm on which they stand, 
the compliance of on$ condition only being 
imposed—^the payment of my rent as usual 1 
Gratitude to a benevolent and good land¬ 
lord will, I trust, be deemed by you a suffi¬ 
cient apology for thus trespassing on your 
valuable space.—Yours, 

Jambs J. Mastebson. 

Curraghtown, Moynalty, 

May 18th, 1875. 

THE BALFE STATUE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —Allow me to ask is the movement for 
this object defunct ? For some weeks past I 
have not seen in the newspapers anything of 
it save an isolated acknowledgment of a 
pound or two, nor have I perceived any of 
the usual reports of the committee’s proceed¬ 
ings, or the advertisement asking for sub¬ 
scriptions for the laudable purpose. '* Strike 
the iron while it is hot,” is an old adage, and 
conveys a moral—a principle—which when 
acted on is generally successful. I trust the 
patriotic and gifted committee are still 
liTing, and that the Balfe statue which has. 
so to speak, budded, will blossom, and that 1 
shall see it more firmly seated in his native 
city than the oak in the forest. 

William Adams. 

Gt. Brunswick-street, 

27th May, 1875. 

In reference to the above, Mr. John O’Dufiy 
writes:— 

Sir, —I have pleasure in informing your 
correspondent that the movement is neither 
dead nor defunct. The writer will easily 
understand that at a time when there are so 
many objects before the public of a similar, 
hut, perhaps, in one sense, not of a more 
deserving nature, it would be injudicious to 
bring Balfe’s claims too prominently forward. 
We aU know the morale of the proverb “ Too 
many irons in the fire,” and at the present 
time there are enough in it, both interesting 
and exciting, without pressing Balfe’s claims 
persistently. There, for instance, is the 
O’Connell Centenary, the International Rifie 
Match, and a number of other matters that, 
no doubt, excite and claim public attention ; 
and, when the proper time arrives, your cor¬ 
respondent will find that the committee will 
not fail nor falter in carrying out the purpose 
for which it was formed. When I say this I 
believe I speak the sentiments of each member 
of it. The action of the Balfe Committee is 
only in a degree suspended for a time from 
prudential reasons; and the time will be 
abort till your correspondent and others that 
take an interest in doing honour to the 
memory of a distinguished Irishman will see 
the committee’s efibrts renewed. I have 
faith in the Irish people—in their genius, in 
their liberality, and their admiration for 
genius ; and 1 am confident that when Paris 
and London honour Balfe by a memorial, 
Dublin and Ireland will yet give him one 
that will do the Irish people no dishonour, 
and which will, in his native ci^, worthily 
perpetuate his memory. John O'Dufft. 

Gardiner’s-row, 

28th May, 1875. 

MICHELANGELO.* 

(Contlnned from poge 140.) 

After a period of doubt and free inquiry, 
the Vatican at last put forth its power, and 
the Inquisition, with all its horrors, was 
established in Rome just as Michelangelo 
had completed the ** Last Judgment.” This 
important step was taken about 1542, and 
Vittoria Colonna, warned of what was im¬ 
pending, fled to Viterbo, leaving a gap, in- 

* Profeaior E. M. Barry's third leetnro at Royal Acadony, 
March 8th. 


capable of being filled, in the eventide of 
Michelangelo’s life. 

Ruin fell on the Colonnas. Two great for 
the subjects of a jealous autocracy, they 
became obnoxious to the Pope, who deter¬ 
mined to break their power, and when, six 
years afterwards, Vittoria was able once more 
to visit Rome, her refined and elevated spirit 
was broken down by the ruin of her family. 
She had made her peace with the authori¬ 
ties ; but the old life could be no more. 

Sad must have been her meeting with 
Michelangelo. She had suffered much from 
illness and anxiety. Her family and friends 
were scattered, and she was left alone and un¬ 
protected. She withdrew into a convent, and 
gave herself to works of charity and piety*, 
until death came to her, as a uberator, in 
1547. 

There is a portrait of this remarkable lady. 
It was once ascribed, as is now believed erro¬ 
neously, to Michelangelo. Some, however, 
think that the composition and drawing may 
have been by the master, and the colouring 
by a pupil. It is at least probable that the 
work was suggested, or inspired by Michel¬ 
angelo, and represented his favourite and 
friend as he wished to see her. It repre¬ 
sents an aged woman. A widow’s veil covers 
head and figure. A tall and upright form, as 
may be seen, though she is sitting in a chair, 
distinguished the noble lady. An open book 
on her lap indicates her character. I think 
this portrait of great interest, if only as indi¬ 
cating the nature of Michelangelo’s love and 
admiration, pure from any sensual or com¬ 
monplace alloy. 

Michelangelo lost his beloved friend a 
year after his appointment to St. Peter’s, 
and had therefore to prosecute that great and 
anxious work uncheered by her affection and 
sympathy. 

We know that in spite of his modest reluct¬ 
ance to assume the title of architect, he was, 
in fact, no novice in the art, and had already 
^ven proof of his skill. The Laurentian 
Library at Florence, carried out at the same 
time as the statuary in the sacristy, is a good 
specimen of his style, although from its 
having been completed by other hands, it 
does not present the effect he would pro¬ 
bably have produced. While at Florence, he 
is said to have also designed the windows of 
the Palazzo Riccardi, and he added to the 
Famese Palace at Rome its well-known and 
beautiful comice. 

The palaces of the Capitol were likewise 
his work. They form three sides of a square, 
and are approached by a handsome flight of 
steps, familiar to all visitors to Rome. They 
bear the impress of the style of Michel¬ 
angelo, bold of conception, vigorous of exe¬ 
cution, but somewhat wanting in grace and 
refinement of detail. 

Another of his architectural tasks was the 
conversion of one of the haUs of the Baths of 
Diocletian into the Church of Sta. Maria 
degli ^geli. This he did by adding tran¬ 
septs, in the middle of the length of the hall, 
which thus assumed the shape of a Greek 
cross. Subsequent alterations have unfor¬ 
tunately marred the simplicity of this plan, 
which was a great favourite with Michel¬ 
angelo. 

Various designs are known to have been 
proposed by him, such as those for the Porta 
Pia, and the Porta Del Popolo, at Rome, but 
were never earned out; and the ascription to 
him of the design for the front of the Villa 
Medici is somewhat doubtful. 

We have seen that his skill in fortification 
was early called into play for the protection 
of his native city, ana the reputation which 
he thus gained induced Paul III. to consult 
him afterwards on the subject of the fortifi¬ 
cations of Rome. These works were pro¬ 
jected under the advice of Antonio San 
Gallo, brother of the Giuliano San Gallo, 
who was one of the earliest friends of Michel¬ 
angelo, and who is not to be confounded with 
the former. 

Michelangelo's advice, which was opposed 
to that of San Gallo, prevailed, and this was 
one of the circumstances which nmkled in 
the mind of the latter, and embittered his 


hostility to Michelangelo, of which we shall 
have to speak again hereafter. 

Among the unexecuted designs to which 
reference has already been made, I ought to 
mention one for a church which was to have 
been erected at Florence, and dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist. Unfortunately, no¬ 
thing came of this proposal, which we may 
well re^et, as Michelangelo is reported to 
have said of it that, '* if built, nothing would 
be found to surpass it.” 

In aU his compositions, Michelangelo 
showed his independent spirit, spurning r^es, 
and introducing innovatuons, in defiance of 
classical practice. There is always in them 
a boldness of grasp, and grandeur of style. 
These are the attributes of genius, and not 
to be achieved by lesser men, who, while 
they do well to shun the faults of Michel¬ 
angelo, do better to study the secret of his 
strength. 

It is much to be regretted that the archi¬ 
tectural works of Michelangelo are not more 
numerous and important; but his great work 
at St. Peter’s was sufficient to immortalise 
him, and to this, we will now turn our atten¬ 
tion. 

The present Basilica of St. Peter’s is a 
successor to a more ancient building, of the 
same name, said to have been erected by 
Constantine, and consecrated a.d. 824. The 
dimensions were large, 485 ft. by 248 ft., and 
the architecture was of the well-known By¬ 
zantine type. It had four rows of columns, 
dividing the interior of the church into five 
parts, of nave and double aisles on either 
side. Many of these columns were of the 
rarest marble, and Michelangelo subse¬ 
quently made it a subject of bitter complaint 
against Bramante, that he had not preserved 
some of them for the adornment of the new 
structure. 

The plan was converted into a cross by 
transepts at the end of the nave, with a 
semicircular tribune as a centre feature, 
facing the nave. The roof was covered with 
gilt &onze from the Temple of Venus, at 
Rome, and other ancient buildings were laid 
under contribution to add to its richness and 
beauty. 

The Basilica was approached by steps 145 
ft. wide, and disposed m five flights. In front 
of the church was an atrium, surrounded by 
a cloister, and the whole building, with ito 
appurtenances, occupied a space of about 
800 ft. by 260 ft. 

This church had been the favourite place 
of worship for the bishops of Rome for up¬ 
wards of fourteen centuries. It had suffered 
from fire, from the violence of barbarians, 
and from decay, but it had been repaired by 
the Popes, and in the fourteenth century 
Giotto had contributed to its decoration. 

Pope Nicholas V. had plans prepared, as 
early as 1447, for a complete rebuilding, but 
nothing was seriously attempted until Julius 
n. was led, as we shall see, by personal 
causes, to give a new impetus to the pro¬ 
posal. 

To becontinned. 


TENDERS. 

Hamburg, — Curing-cellars and packing¬ 
house for Messrs. F. H. Thompson and Co., 
of London and Cork; Mr. Robert Walker, 
architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. Litho¬ 
graphed copies of drawings and specification 
supplied:— 

H. Lohflt, IHunboiv A8»188 0 0 

J. Schumadier (aoctpted) „ .. 6,800 0 0 

J. Albers and Rockstrohen „ .. 6,700 0 0 

Brodtmam and Qrimea ■„ .. 7.100 0 0 

Mess and Otto . 7,166 0 0 

J. Warden and Son, for Iron loe 
Floor (accepted). 448 16 8 

Cork, —Factories and warehouse for Messrf. 
Dobbin, Ogilvie, and Go., of Cork; same 
arohite<^; quantities ^ Messrs. Gribbon and 
Butler of Dublin and Belfast:— 

with groond Allow for 
lime. rubble stones. 
Mem. E. and P. O^FItui E»,400 0 0 E407 li 0 

Terence O'FIjnn .. .. 9,801 0 9 866 0 0 

ArchUeotb Estimate .. 9,178 17 6 407 12 0 

John Brien .. .. 9,086 0 0 8 06 14 0 

John Delanj (accepted) .. 9,120 7 1 407 12 8 

B 
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ON THE CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
THE UNITED STATES.* 

(Concluded fhmi paffe 134.) 

^ To remark in detail on the varions classes of 
bnildinfs already referred to, it may be ob¬ 
served that the suburban villas are largely 
built of wood, and in the use of this materiid 
for such, the Americans have developed 
another variety of the national style, which, 
though often used with extravagance and bad 
taste, is also often practised with success. 
Verandahs are found to be an essential 
feature in all these, and often very prettily 
treated, and many frame houses are to be 
seen, especially in the environs of Saratoga 
and Newport, which form as elegant and 
attractive residences as could be wi^ed for. 
The Gothic style is coming into pretty ex¬ 
tensive use for this class of house, for which 
it is well suited. Brick and stone villas are 
not so frequent, and where indulged in, their 
architecture conforms more to the English 
type, whether of Gothic or Italian. 

The extensive use of wood in middle and 
lower class dwellings in the suburbs of the 
great cities has had a good deal to do with 
the extent and destructiveness of the fires 
which have recently desolated some of these 
cities. At Chicago especially, although the 
central and business portion of the city was 
solidly buBt, there was, and still is to a great 
extent, an immense surrounding district 
composed of small wooden houses, in which 
when once a fire got head it spread with 
unusual force to other districts. The re¬ 
building of the city, although conducted in 
a more solid manner than before, will be 
no safeguard against similar disasters so 
long as this immense surrounding infiam- 
mable district remains as it is, or is per¬ 
mitted to be rebuilt of the same materials. 
However, in many of the cities, stringent 
municipal regulations have been passed 
forbidding the erection of frame buildings 
within certain limits—a wise precaution, as 
though when standing apart, frame houses 
are not particularly objectionable on the 
score of their liability to conflagration; the 
case becomes difierent when a large number 
are huddled together. 

The town houses, of New York and 
Brooklyn especially, are distinguished by 
their completeness and elegance. It can 
hardly be expected that there would be much 
variety in their external architecture, which 
is mostly of the Americo-Italian type, though 
here and there Elizabethan or Gothic has 
been tried. The exteriors are, however, 
generally quiet and gentlemanly in effect, the 
details of the steps, balustrades, doors and 
windows being, I think, much superior to 
ours. The doorways are almost invariably 
spacious, handsome and inviting, with an 
external pair of doors disclosing a recessed 
porch, paved with marble, having handsome 
glazed doors within. All the woodwork being 
commonly of walnut with ornamental silver- 
plated hinges and fastenings, the effect is 
vei^ good. The plans of the houses are 
difierent from ours, and are of two kinds, 
called the ** high stoop” and ** English base¬ 
ment” respectively, the latter houses being 
different from anything usual in England. 
The peculiarities of these two plans will be 
best understood from an inspection of the 
drawings of each kind. Of course there are 
many varieties of these two leading t 3 rpes, the 
‘*high stQop” being the favourite, and de¬ 
servedly so, as it admits of considerable 
expansion. There are some houses of this 
class on comer lots perfectly sumptuous in 
all their details and appointments, for the 
purchase of which sums approaching to 
^40,000 or jB 50,000 have been given. The 
enormous value of land in the fashionable 
parts of New York renders it almost impos¬ 
sible to get a lot of sufficient size to build a 
mansion greatly different from the ordinary 
plan. That of Mr. A. T. Stewart, at the 
comer of Thirty-fourth-street and Fifth 

• William Fofipertj, F.R.LB.A. Bead at Ordinaiy 
Oenerml Meeting of the Royal Inetltnte of the Architects of 
Ireland, April 187d. 


Avenue is a notable instance, and is built of 
white marble, and said to have cost, with the 
site, about two millions of dollars, or 
^400,000. 

These town houses, being some of the most 
satisfactory buildings to be seen in New 
York, are, however, rarely the work of archi¬ 
tects. 1 believe originally architects used to 
be employed on them, and still whenever a 
very grand one is wanting, an architect is 
sent for, but they have developed into their 
present state of completeness chiefly by a 
tentative process, one builder copying from 
another this or that improvement, and so on. 
An English firm, Messrs. Dng^ and Cross¬ 
man, has been distinguished like the Messrs. 
I Gubitt, in London, by the completeness of 
the houses they have both planned and built. 
There are in the upper part of New York 
some very splendid houses from their hands, 
worthy of the best parts of Belgravia, and 
costing each, with their sites, upwards of 
^30,000 of our money. 

The churches next require to be noticed, 
and seem quite as numerous as with us, 
notwithstanding the absence of any State 
endowment to religion. Although the Boman 
Catholic and Protestant Episcopal Churches 
have a large following, the bulk of the 
religion of the United States is some form 
of what we are accustomed to call Dissent or 
Nonconformity, and this has an important 
influence on the style of the religious edifices, 
which are all called churches” irrespective 
of denomination. The older ones to be 
found in the eastern cities, above referred to, 
are generally copies of well-known English 
churches of Wren’s time or thereabouts, 
but more often reproduced in wood than in 
any other material. The Puritans who 
colonized the New England States, however 
they may have hated episcopacy and all its 
surroundings, seem to have aspired to make 
the churches they built in the new world as 
like those of the Episcopal Church at home as 
possible. Hence in Boston, Hartford, New- 
haven and other eastern cities, any one 
familiar with the London churches can easily 
count them from their duplicates all round 
him. Here is St. Clement Danes, there St. 
Bride’s, here St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, there 
St. Mary-le-Strand, Ac. St. Martin’s seems 
to be a prime favourite, and has not only 
been frequently reproduced in wood, but 
sometimes in stone also. There is a pretty 
fair replica of it in the latter material, which 
has been recently erected for the Unitarians 
in one of the best quarters of Boston. 

There are a few such reproductions to be 
seen in New York also; but some of the 
wealthier Episcopal congregations, following 
the English fashion, have in later times 
erected some very substantial and monu¬ 
mental churches, reviving the architectural 
features of the Perpendic^ar Gothic period. 
Trinity Church, New York, by Mr. Upjohn, 
is the best specimen of this kind ; it is so 
accurately reproduced from one of the best 
English models, that with its churchyard 
and surroundings, it looks like a bit of the 
old country bodily transported across the 
ocean. There is another Trinity Church in 
Brooklyn by Mr. L^ever, which closely re¬ 
sembles some of the large parish churches 
erected in England some thirty years ago. 
It has galleries in the aisles between the 
nave piUars. These two churches, albeit 
much behind the modem efforts of the 
Gothic Revival in England, are superior to 
most of the churches of late date built in the 
United States. A few of these latter, built 
for the Episcopal communion by well-known 
New York architects, show some advance as 
regards detail and finish, but none of them 
seem to have been erected under such 
favourable circumstances as the two above 
mentioned. The basilican plan with Lom- 
bardic details has been adopted in one in¬ 
stance with marked success in the Church of 
St. Bartholomew, New York, by Messrs. 
Renwick and Sandes. 

The Roman Catholic community has also 
erected some very respectable churches, and 
the cathedral for that denomination, now in 
progress on Fiftii Avenue, from the designs 


of the last-named architects, promises to be 
as fine as any modern European church of 
the same class. It is being built of white 
marble, in the Geometric or Decorated style, 
and the works are being executed in the 
most thoroughly sound and substantial 
manner. 

The churches built for the Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic communions are, as might be 
expected, no way different in plan or arrange¬ 
ment from those erected for the same 
worship in England; but of late years the 
striving after novelty in the style has led the 
architects of some of the new and fashionable 
Episcopal churches to indulge in heights and 
depths of sensational or ** acrobatic ” Gothic 
that are enough to make the hair of some of 
our Gothic revivalists stand on end. When 
the architect is done his work, a medimval 
decorator is called in, under whose direction 
the roof timbers, walls and all other avail¬ 
able spaces are set ablaze with colour and 
gilding. Nor are the other or non-episcopal 
denominations much disposed to remain 
behind in striving after architectural effect. 
Although from the simplicity of their worship, 
and the importance attached by them to 
preaching, the plans and arrangements have 
to be assimilated to those of lecture or music 
halls, still there is a strong disposition to 
have (externally, at any rate) naves, aisles, 
transepts, and a tower or s^ire. Indeed in 
some instances this disposition has been so 
strong as to result in the erection of build¬ 
ings for Presbyterian worship quite as much 
in accordance with ecclesiastical precedent 
as any of those erected by the Episcopalians. 
There is a very elegant l^esbyterian church 
of this class in Philadelphia, by Mr. Sims, 
one of the best pieces of modern Gothic to 
be seen in that city ; and a perfectly sump¬ 
tuous Dutch Reformed Church on Fif& 
Avenue, New York, by Mr. Wheeler Smith, 
which, with some extravagances, displays a 
good deal of taste and knowledge of Gothic 
detail, and is executed in the best possible 
manner. 

In general, however, the difficulty of re¬ 
conciling the conditions referred to has led 
the architects into all manner of devices and 
disguises, such as rounding off the angles by 
studded partitions inside, so that the internal 
plan and section are often circular or ellip¬ 
tical, while all the external forms are square. 
About the most notable examples of this 
kind of treatment are the new church on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for the congregation of 
the Rev. John Hall (formerly of this city) by 
Mr. Carl Pfeiffer, and the new Church of the 
Holy Trinity, also in New York, by Mr. 
Eidlitz. Some of the results achieved in 
the same manner are positively fearful to 
the unsophisticated European critic. The 
problem of providing a spacious auditorium, 
while maintaining a di^iified ecclesiastical 
character, is one which remains yet to be 
solved at this side also, but the inducements 
to attempt its solution are much stronger in 
America than here. For, as already observed, 
the bulk of the community there is attached 
to forms of worship which require buildings 
primarily contrived for hearing and seeing, 
and the sums which are devoted to thew 
erection are such as ought to be sufficient to 
carry them out in a suitable and dignified 
manner. 

Amongst the forms lately introduced for 
the plans of such churches is the semicircular 
or that of the Greek theatre, which has been 
found very successful for hearing and seeing. 
Such a plan would admit of very effective 
treatment in the Classic style, but as that 
has gone out of fashion, for attempts have 
been made to adapt the Gothic stpe to it, 
especially at the Rev. Mr. Talmage’s taber¬ 
nacle at Brooklyn, but the result has been 
anything but a success. Those who re¬ 
member seeing Mr. Burges’s design for a 
senate house to one of the universities, will 
be disposed to admit that even in his hands 
a semicircular plan proved very intractable 
with Gothic details. Other and more fearful 
results have been produced by another archi¬ 
tect, who has achieved somewhat of a reputa¬ 
tion, by disguising semicircular plans with 
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li6i^8 towerB, minarets, colonnades, Ac., 
carried out in galvanised iron, as in the 
Rev. Mr. Hep worth's now tabernacle in New 
York. 

The internal fittings, being nearly always 
of hard wood, are much superior to the 
general run of those in our churches, and a 
much greater demree of attention is bestowed 
to the comfort of the congregation than with 
us. The vestibules, passages and pews are 
usually carpeted, and the warming and venti¬ 
lation carefully attended to. On the whole, 
it must be admitted that the American 
idiurches are much more comfortable to 
worship in than our own. 

The American hotels form, as observed, a 
notable ** institution " of the country. Built 
not alone for strangers, but for residents, 
who board in them to an extent unknown 
with us, they are usually of colossal dimen¬ 
sions, and should form noble subjects for 
architectural treatment, though it is to be re¬ 
gretted that they are j ust as often built without 
architects as with them. In the large cities 
the ground fioors fronting the streets are 
ordb^ily occupied by shops (or “ stores,” as 
they are called), to each of which there is an 
entrance from the central hall of the hotel, 
so as to enable the guests to do their shop¬ 
ping without going into the street. The 
entnmce-halls and corridors are unusually 
spacious, and form a sort of general lounge 
or exchange, as much frequented by outsiders 
as by those who may be staying in the house. 
Off these are billiard, smoking, reading and 
writing rooms, a telegraph and post office, 
and office for the sale of theatre and railway 
tickets, a gorgeous bar for the sale of liquors, 
newspaper, book and cigar stands; a barber's 
shop is an invariable adjunct, with bath-rooms 
and lavatories attached. To secure privacy 
to the fair sex, a separate entrance for ladies 
is almost always provided, through which 
they can reach the most private parts of the 
house without passing through the Babel of 
loungers and smokers which ordinarily pre¬ 
vails in the main hall. These private rooms, 
including dining and drawingrooms, are laid 
out on a most spacious scale, as also are the 
various suites of private rooms, to which, 
when on the upper storey, access is commonly 
had by means of elegantly-furnished and 
appointed “elevators’* or lifting rooms. The 
hotels at the watering places and in the 
country differ in having spacious verandahs 
or colonnades surrounding them, and gene¬ 
rally a magnificient ball or assembly room is 
attached. It is clear that, conceived on this 
scale, no finer architectural subjects could 
be wished for; and when we note that white 
marble and other costly materials are exten¬ 
sively used in them, the principle will be still 
more manifest. The new and colossal 
ones at Chicago are certainly very grandiose 
in effect, and the best architectural talent of 
the place has been brought to bear on them; 
but there are but few others in which such 
bas been the case, and, however spacious 
and convenient, they are commonly huge 
masses of ugly building rather than architec¬ 
ture. 

The last large new hotel on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, was planned as well as built by an 
enterprising “ boss ” builder (a native of this 
connt]^), it being the practice of such men 
sometimes to profess that they “keep an art- 
cbitect ” for the purpose, much as Moses and 
Son used to keep a poet. The building is a large 
ungainly pile of red bricks about nine or ten 
storeys in height, but has been sumptuously 
fitted up inside by some of the able German 
cabinetmakers or upholsterers already re¬ 
ferred to, displaying all “the wealth of 
Ormus or of Ind,” and no doubt producing 
its full effect upon “ kings barbaric,” such as 
Kalakua of the Sandwich Islands, who, as 
well as the late Lord Mayor of Dublin, were 
amongst the recent distinguished guests. 

The warehouses and shops (or “ stores, as 
they are called) in such a commercial 
community, also assume colossal pro¬ 
portions. In them more particularly the 
use of cast iron is general, not alone for in¬ 
ternal columns, as with us, but also for all 
external architectural features. Facades 


eight and ten storeys high are executed in 
it, and with an excellence of finish and 
accuracy of detail that is seldom seen at this 
side. There are several large foundries 
called “Architectural Iron Works,” in which 
the stock of models is very extensive, com¬ 
prising all the best examples of the Greek 
and Boman orders to almost any diameter. 
The facility with which these can be put 
together to form showy fronts, has had a 
very decided infiuence on the street archi¬ 
tecture, which exhibits a great tendency to 
run into columns, and the repetition of the 
same details through nine or ten storeys is 
very common. Indeed so prevalent have 
these characteristics become, that even where 
cast-iron is not used, the influence of the 
cast-iron school in this direction is felt. 
This is noticeable in some of the great United 
States' buildings already referred to, which, 
although built of out granite, exhibit one 
order with little variation used through all 
the storeys. This must be looked qn as a 
decided element in what may be called the 
“ American Renaissance” style. Other cha¬ 
racteristics of it are the extensive adoption 
of the mansard or pavilion roof, which is not 
so much a constructive necessity as a matter 
of taste. 

The ordinary covering of American build¬ 
ings is tin in plates about a foot square 
soldered together, laid on boarding with very 
little inclination. In order to make the roof 
show, at least in front, however, a stee^- 
pitched or curved roof covered with slate is 
commonly used towards the street. Recent 
municipal regulations have required that the 
rafters, Ac., of these should be of iron, and 
cast-iron crestings and ridges of gorgeous 
patterns are used upon them. 

In the application of cast-iron both to the 
constructive and decorative portions of their 
buildings, the Americans have displayed 
much i^ill and taste, and at first sight it 
would seem that the extensive use of this 
material would be an effectual safeguard 
against fire. This, however, is seldom the 
case, as although the facades may be of iron, 
as above described, the floors fitting into 
them are of wood, and, from its cheapness, 
the latter material is used much more freely 
than with ns. Of late years brick arched 
floors on rolled iron joists have become more 
general, but still wooden fioors and staircases 
are used in most instances, where stone would 
be employed with us. 

Some of the most important warehouses 
are not built of cast iron, but of marble, 
forming very imposing piles of building; and 
in some of the more recent cast-iron ones, 
where architects have been employed, praise¬ 
worthy attempts have been made to adopt 
architectural forms, which should not be de¬ 
rived from or suggestive of stone, and in some 
instances with a fair amount of success. 

The banks, insurance and newspaper offices 
may be placed together as forming another 
class of buildings on which enormous sums 
are expended, and architects nearly always 
employed. Some of these are very magnifi¬ 
cent, usually of brick, stone or marble, and 
quite as sumptuous in their internal appoint¬ 
ments as the London buildings for the same 
purposes, except that the newspaper offices 
in the old country do not deserve to be men¬ 
tioned in the comparison, being, as we know, 
downright mean and contemptible. The 
Equitable Life Insurance office, by Mr. 
Gilman; the New York, by Mr. Thomas; 
also the Connecticut Mutual and Charter 
Oak, at Hartford, by Messrs. Bryant and 
Rogers, will compare favourably with any 
similar buildings in England or Ireland; but 
we have no newspaper offices worthy of 
mention beside those of the Staats Zeitung 
and Tribune in New York, the works of 
Messrs. Fernbach and Hunt respectively. 

The architecture of the last-named building 
is different from anything hitherto described, 
it being of red brick with granite intermixed, 
and of a style peculiar to the architect, Mr. 
R. M. Hunt, whose works are distinguished 
by great originality and beauty of detail. 
Their characteristics are difficult to describe, 
and they will be best understood from inspec¬ 


tion of the drawings or photographs of his 
buildings. Modem French, Gothic and 
Greek elements are to be found in nearly all 
his designs, and yet most skilfully and taste¬ 
fully combined, so that his detail is almost 
always worthy of close examination and 
study. 

The most important of the telegraph com¬ 
panies, the Western Union, has recently 
completed a magnificent building for its head 
office in Broadway, New York, ten or twelve 
storeys in height, of granite and red brick, 
from the designs of G. B. Post, the de¬ 
tails of which are remarkably elegant, the 
execution throughout solid and substantial, 
and altogether the effect very fine as a speci¬ 
men of a more advanced type of American 
Renaissance than what has been previously 
alluded to. 

The city hall of New York belongs almost 
to a past age in the brief architecture history 
of the country, but it is solidly built of white 
marble, and really looks what it is, an un¬ 
common point of excellence, where the 
uniformity of the provident style makes it 
often difficult to distinguish the purpose of a 
building from its external appearance. That 
of Boston is newer, of French Renaissance 
type; but Philadelphia is outdoing all rivals 
in the erection of the magnificent town hall 
already referred to, a full set of photographs 
of which, kindly presented to me by the 
architect, Mr. W. M*Arthur, lies here for in¬ 
spection. The contract for the marble work 
alone of this great building reaches almost 
one million pounds. 

The United States law courts are commonly 
held in the same buildings as are used for the 
post offices, which are, as already described, 
under the direction of the United States' 
Treasury; but besides these there are local 
courts in each city, which as yet are but in 
few instances worthy of their importance. 
The city of New York certainly nas paid 
pretty dearly for the unfinished building in 
which its courts are held, the contracts for 
which were manipulated by the infamous 
Tweed Bing so as to make it cost considerably 
more than the Houses of Parliament in 
London. It is a respectable piece of Boman 
architecture in white marble, and is to have 
a dome when completed. The court rooms 
are nearly all square, with few and simple 
fitting, and are considerably more spacious 
and lightsome than the corresponding rooms 
with us. 

The state capitols form perhaps the most 
ambitious class of public buildings, and 
several new ones on a grand scale are either 
in progress or projected. That for the State 
of New York, at Albany (already referred to), 
by Mr. Fuller, has been illustrated in more 
than one English journal, and promises to be 
one of the greatest buildings in the world. 
It is being carried out in the most solid and 
substanticd manner, and will probably cost 
almost four millions of pounds. Several 
others on a smaller scale have been erected 
in various parts of the Union, generally in 
the Classic style, and nearly always with 
domes, suggestive, no doubt, of a family re¬ 
semblance to the great United States’ capitol 
at Washington. The State of Connecucut, 
however, has shown a decided preference for 
Gothic, and in a recent competition the de¬ 
signs of Mr. Upjohn in that style were 
selected, and the building is now in course 
of erection in a thoroughly substantial 
manner, in granite and white marble, under 
the direction of Mr. James A. Brown. The 
contractor, Mr. J. G. Batterson, of Hartford, 
is distinguished as the proprietor of exten¬ 
sive granite and marble works, and has con¬ 
tributed largely to the development of the 
geological resources of the country. The 
design is noticeable as an attempt to adapt 
Gothic details to a dome, a feature that some 
of our leading Gothicists have long desired 
to reconcile with their favourite style. The 
cost of this building will probably be about 
half a million pounds, and another of nearly 
the same cost is in contemplation for the 
State of Indiana at Indianapolis. 

It will perhaps illustrate the rapidity with 
which progress is made in the United States 
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when I refer to the complaint* of the late 
Charles Dickens, that at the time of his first 
yisit no respectable theatre existed in New 
York, and contrast it with the existing state 
of things in which that city possesses three 
or four pf first-class dimensions (as large as 
Covent Garden or La Scala), and a host of 
minor ones, nearly all of which have greatly 
the advantage over the London and Dublin 
theatres in not being huddled away into 
disrepntable quarters, but occupying noble 
and commodious sites. They are also in 
generd constructed in a more spacious and 
substantial manner, with wide doorways and 
passages, and are handsomely famished and 
carpeted. The planning is not usually so 
intricate or scientific, or the decoration so 
artistic, as in the English or French theatres, 
but the conditions to be observed are simpler, 
and the interior effects of some—^particularly 
the academies of music of New York and 
Philadelphia—are very fine. The external 
architecture of these two great theatres is 
simple, being chiefiy of brick, but neverthe¬ 
less is fairly appropriate and expressive; 
whereas two other theatres, Boothes and the 
Grand Opera House—the exteriors of which 
have been executed at enormous expense in 
granite and marble,—though showing hand¬ 
some facades, do not appear at all like what 
they are, and might pass just as well for 
hotels or banks. In music halls, Boston 
decidedly carries the palm, having one of the 
finest I have ever seen, with an organ of 
stupendous dimensions and power. 

The buildings erected for the academies of 
fine arts, both in New York and Brooklyn, 
are some of the most favourable specimens 
of secular Gothic to be seen in these cities, 
and are the works of Mr. P. B. Wight and 
J. 0. Cady respectively. These societies, 
wholly voluntary and self-supporting, have 
established annual exhibitions of the works 
of living artists, which are well supplied and 
attended, and will no doubt grow in impor¬ 
tance from year to year. Buildings for State 
museums, both of the fine arts and natural 
history, have been commenced in the magni¬ 
ficent Central Park of New York, to receive 
collections, including that of the Cyprus 
antiquities, recently purchased by General 
Cesnola, which are in process of formation. 
The designs for these buildings are in the 
hands of an able architect, Mr. Jacob Wray 
Mould. A very effective building for a public 
library, rather in the modem French style, 
is in progress near Central Park, from the 
designs of Mr. Hunt, who was also the archi¬ 
tect of the Presbyterian hospital in the same 
direction, one of the best pieces of secular 
Gothic to be seen in America. 

It is not possible in the limits prescribed 
for such a paper as this to do more than 
glance at some of the most prominent of each 
class of buildings, and I will now proceed to 
a few remarks on the condition of the profes¬ 
sion. It is not by any means as fiourishing- 
as the large amount of building doing in the 
country would lead one to expect. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are in each large city a number of 
very successful practitioners, and there is no 
reason to doubt but that the number will 
increase according as the American public 
begins better to understand and appreciate 
architects and their art. The architects them¬ 
selves have much to do to diffuse a wider 
knowledge on the subject, and ^o, as I have 
endeavoured to show in my previous paper, 
much to improve in the style of their prac¬ 
tice. At present—no matter how lavishly 
money may be expended in brick, granite, 
marble, wood or iron, amounting, as will be 
seen, to four or five times the sums expended 
on similar buildings in the old count^—the 
American public seems to have little confi¬ 
dence in its architects, and seems disposed 
to employ and remunerate them onl^ on the 
most limited scale. What stronger instance 
of this could we have than that of the archi¬ 
tect to the United States’ Treasury, who, 
while planning buildings that cost from ten 

* A similar complaint of more recent date is made bj Mr. 
Anthony Trollope aitAlnst the railway travelling, which, dnee 
the introdnetion of the Pnllman drawinir-room and sleeping 
cars, has become much more comfortable and loxarlona ia 
the United States than in the British ialea. 


to twenty millions of dollars annually, re¬ 
ceives but 4,000 dollars a-vear himself, or 
about three times the pay of a bricklayer in 
the same country ? The gentleman already 
referred to—who filled that office for eight 
years, and displayed no ordinary ability in 
the conduct of the vast works entrusted to 
him—^has, it is said in the papers, retired 
comparatively a poor man, nor has there 
been any allusion to a pension.* Architects in 
private practice can do much better, of 
course ; but the disposition is very much, as 
in the case mentioned, to do without them if 
possible, and even when they are employed, 
to limit their functions to the supply of the 
necessary drawings—the superintendence, 
adjustment of accounts, Ac., being placed in 
other hands. The American public cannot, 
however, be blamed for this, when the pro¬ 
fession itself neglects these two important 
branches of its duty. It has been credibly 
stated of a well-known New York archi¬ 
tect that, when asked by his client how much 
the brickwork of a building would cost, re¬ 
plied that ** he had not the least idea, as he 
really did not know how bricks were sold, 
whether by the pound or otherwise.” No 
wonder if, after this, clients conclude that 
architects are only fit for drawing pretty 
pictures, and feel disposed to get rid of the 
architect once the drawings are prepared, or 
else place the next monster hotel or ware¬ 
house wholly in the hands of some so-called 
“practical man,” as in the cases already 
alluded to. 

Among the most obvious wants in America 
is a weekly journal devoted to the interests 
of the architectural and building public. In 
a country where journalism in all other de¬ 
partments is so fully worked, there seems 
every reason to anticipate success for one such. 
At present the English building journals cir¬ 
culate largely, but they can neither give local 
news nor be desirable media for trade adver¬ 
tisements. There is a monthly journal called 
the American Buddery very good of its class, 
but once a month is not often enough either 
for news or advertisements. 

The neglect of the financial element in 
their practice by American architects re¬ 
cently called down on the profession a severe 
rebuke from the late Governor of the State 
of New York, who, in his message to the 
Legislature, drew attention to the fact that 
State buildings had cost on the average 
about four times the amount of the arcM- 
tects’ estimates. In consequence of this 
alarming discrepancy he recommended that 
in future the architects should only be em¬ 
ployed to furnish the drawings, and that when 
once these were obtained a builder should be 
employed to superintend the work, including 
the adjustment of estimates, contracts and 
accounts. This is simply carrying out by 
the State the same principle which so gene¬ 
rally prevails in private practice, and con¬ 
sidering architects as mere draughtsmen, 
unfit to be trusted with an 3 rthing beyond the 
limits of their drawing boards. In fact the 
very word is misunderstood, and whenever a 
member of the craft wishes to let the public 
know that he is anything more than a 
draughtsman, he has to advertise himself as 
“ architect and superintendent of works,” as 
if the former did not necessarily imply the 
latter. 

The most respectable members of the pro¬ 
fession in the United States have, during 
some years past, organised an American In¬ 
stitute of Architects, allied in its objects to 
those of this Institute, and the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects, and deserving of 
the good will and sympathy of all similar 
societies, and which, it is to be hoped, will tend, 
sooner or later, to bring the profession to 
occupy a higher place in public estimation. It 
is organised on an admirable plan, by which 
undue preponderance is not given to any one 
city, but chapters formed in each, holding 
meetings and attending to local affairs, all 
meeting annually in a general convention held 
in one or other of the chief cities by rotation. 

• The plMterer who executed the work of the New York 
Court House, under the Tweod Ring, is said to hare realised 
about 360,000 dollars (£60,00u> by his operations. 
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This institute owes no small degree of its 
utility to the secretaries, Messrs. A. J. Bloor 
and Carl Pfeiffer, to whom, and to the Secre¬ 
tary for Foreign Correspondence, Mr. H. A. 
Sims, the author of the present paper is 
indebted for many courtesies. He would be 
glad to see the British and Irish Institutes 
maintain the most friendly relations with so 
worthy a body, and that all may unite in the 
sanguine hope that whatever of excellence 
there is to be found in the past or present of 
American architecture, is as nothing to what 
will be realised in its future. 


THE VICARAGE, RANDALSTOWN, 
COUNTY ANTRIM. 

This house, of which we give an illustration, 
is now being erected close to and overlooking 
the town of Randalstown, County Antrim. 
The site is elevated, and gives extensive 
views of the surrounding country, including 
the demense of the Right Hon. Lord O’Neill, 
of Shane’s Castle, which it adjoins. 

The house is built of brick—external walls 
being hollow and faced with Belfast red 
pressed bricks, having bands of blue and 
white bricks. The strings, sills, and lintels 
are of white sandstone from the Cookstown 
quarries; the roofs to be covered with Bangor 
blue slates, and finished with red ridging. 
All the exposed woodwork to roofs, Ac., is of 
memel. The plan provides on ground fioor— 
drawing and dining-rooms, and study, with 
cloak and store-rooms, kitchen, scuUery, 
pantries, and larder. On chamber fioors— 
five bed-rooms, and two dressing-rooms, 
bath-rooms, closets, Ac., and servants’ bed¬ 
room. The out-offices include fuel shed, car- 
house, stable, and sow-house, with lofts over 
latter. The house-yard is distinct from 
stable-court, and both are well enclosed. 

The whole of the works are being carried 
out, from the designs and under the super¬ 
intendence of Mr. William M*Elwee, archi¬ 
tect, of Londonderry, by Messrs. H. McManus 
and Son, builders, of Randalstown. It is 
estimated that the works, including water 
supply, Ac., will be completed under ^1,400. 


A PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE LIFFEY. 

The question of the re-building or enlarge¬ 
ment of Carlisle Bridge has been for many 
years agitated, and with little success. It is 
needless for us to remind our readers of the 
fate of the number of designs submitted by 
architects, engineers, and artists, some years 
since, on the invitation of the Corporation; 
nor is it necessary for us to speak of the 
capital made out of the exhibition of these 
designs for the glory of the Corporation. 
We fail to remember how many times the 
subject of Carlisle Bridge has cropped up in 
the Town Council since the foundation of the 
O’Connell Monument was marked out. The 
question is once more under discussion, and 
the following resolution has been moved and 
I carried in the Corporation:—“ That the Port 
and Docks Board be requested to have pre¬ 
pared, as soon as possible, a suitable and 
economical plan, specification, and estimate 
for the widening and improvement of Carlisle 
Bridge; the width to correspond with that 
of Sackv^e-street, and the elevation above 
high water mark to be in keeping with tho 
architectural structures of the locality. That 
same, when prepared, be submitted to this 
Council for approval.” 

Wo would certainly prefer seeing a new 
bridge erected at the foot of Sackvilie-street 
than seeing the present one enlarged, if we 
thought the question of a new bridge further 
down tho river was not to be considered in 
view of the future. If it be really intended 
I to construct a new bridge farther down the 
I river wituiu a definite time, and as soon as 
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the state of the city finances afford it, the 
enlargement of the present Carlisle Bridge 
might be agreed to without much objection. 
The burdens of the citizens at present are 
Yery heavy, and we fear they are on the in¬ 
crease. Although the Corporation by their 
motion in this instance would seem to be 
studying economy, it is only a make-believe, 
for the funds are being extravagantly wasted 
otherwise. 

It is now several years since we in these 
pages suggested the erection of a new bridge 
near the Custom House, for the growing 
wants of the north and south sides of the 
river, with townships extending and enlarg¬ 
ing on either shores of the bay. This want 
is being felt more fully each year, and despite 
the supineness of our civic body, the maUer 
will force itself to the front, and a new bridge 
will have to bo constructed. We may well 
leave the details and surrounding of this 
bridge of the future to the professional man 
who may be entrusted with the task, and we 
care not to discuss whether it should be of 
iron or stone. If placed opposite the end of 
Lower Gardiner-street, of course the shipping 
would need to be pushed that distance down 
the river. The placing of it at any point 
below the Custom House would not only 
entail much trouble but a large amount of 
labour and expense, besides it would curtail 
to a great extent indeed the length of the 
harbour, interfere with the docks, and neces¬ 
sitate new arrangements and new construc¬ 
tions. The harbour, in course of the next 
fifty years, will possibly be greatly extended, 
and new wants may and will arise in the 
next century scarcely to be anticipated in 
their exact dimensions now. If a greater 
distance existed between the foot of Sack- 
ville-street and the end of Lower Gardiner- 
street, the new bridge of the future could be 
fixed at a spot more serviceable to the pas¬ 
sengers and vehicles of the city. At present, 
however, we need not discuss this part of the 
subject further, but hope that whatever is to 
be done towards the enlargement andimprove- 
ment of Carlisle Bridge will be done promptly 
and efficiently. 

Since the above was written, a meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce has been held, 
when the subject was partially discussed, and 
adjourned until Saturday next, when a public 
meeting will be called. 


OPENING OF THE NEW ORGAN, 
ARMAGH R. C. CATHEDRAL. 

ORGAN-BUILDING IN DUBLIN. 

The formal opening of the new organ of the 
Armagh Cathedral, built by Messrs. Telford 
and Telford, of this city, and of which we re¬ 
cently gave a full description and illustration, 
took place on “ Pentecost Sunday.” There 
was a great assemblage on the occasion, 
clerical and lay ; Haydn's Imperial Mass 
being sung by the best soloists from Dublin, 
with a chor’.is of 60 well-trained voices. The 
music consisted of selections from Gounod, 
Lutz, and Rossini. The chief soprano singers 
were—Miss Herbert, MissLiinisden, Dublin; 
Mrs. S; ott Fennell being alto, Mr. Nevin 
tenor, and Mr. P. Hayes bass. Mr. R. S. 
Swaby of St. Charles’ College, Notting-hill, 
London, presided at the organ, and Mr. W. 
H. Telford was the conductor, who intro¬ 
duced a musical programme well rendered. 
The organ fufiUed every expectation, being 
one of immense power, combined with depth 
and sweetness of tone. Having briefly said 
so much of the musical performance, when, 
let us ask, will the Irish clergy of all 
churches, and the owners and managers of 
other institutions, professional and otherwise, 
be persuaded or convinced that they can at 
least procure as good organs of Irish build at 
home as any they can import, no matter of 
what compass, cost, constmetion, or ela¬ 
borate finish? Messrs. Telford are estab¬ 
lished in the trade since 1881, and since that 
period they have built many fine organs 
indeed, and we do not remember of any 


which have not given satisfaction. During 
the last thirty years several important orders 
have been sent out of this country by 
Roman Catholic and Protestant clergymen, 
under the mistaken belief, in some instances, 
that efficient instruments could not be had 
in this city. 

Now we are not particularly clannish, and 
we are advocates for. open competition and a 
fair field for all inside and outside the 
country, but we cannot understand why 
native artists and manufacturers of acknow¬ 
ledged and sustained reputation should be so 
often passed over by their own countrymen. 
The money in nearly all cases is raised by 
subscriptions and donations—the humble and 
industrious classes contributing no small 
amount. 

We trust that a better state of things will 
soon be observable in this city and through 
the country generally, and that a better 
support will in future be given to our native 
organ builders, who have proved themselves 
capable of turning out any description of 
work, from the most simple to the most 
elaborate. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXXVI. 

JACK IN OFFICE. 

Jack Botince sprunfc ap like Jack-ln-the-Boz, 
Whose antics he often apes, 

And talked alond about Ports and Docks, 

And rlTera, and bays, and capes; 

It mattered naufcht, for he knew Just that, 

And followed the beaten track. 

The City gue-oed well what he was at. 

And gsTe a long rope to Jack. 

A Steeple Jack our Jack he was oft. 

And he helped to fly some kites; 

But he got so scared, when once aloft. 

He shewed of his eyes the whites. 

He moves by force of his moral power. 

But his motions always lack 
The strength to live through the passing hour, 
They Ye all so very like Jack. 

His staple topics are grants and loans, 

And of pledges unredeemed. 

Shelved low down In the valley of bones 
That the prophet saw or dreamed; 

And, ’scaping from 'ncath the ribs of death, 

He would move the spirit back. 

To prove th «t the disembodied breath 
Had its duplicate in Jack. 

Dublin has Jackeens of many grades— 
Jack-dandys and Jackanapes, 

Jacks in offlcc and Jacks-of-all-Tradea, 

Who are seldom out of scrapes; 

But the greatest mind among them all, 

A thouasnd to one I ’ll back. 

Is Sisyphus at the City Hall, 

Our ever rolling Jack ! 

_ Civis, 


DOWNPATRICK WATER SUPPLY. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Guardians, the 
report of the committee appointed to inquire into 
the water supply was read, as follows :— 

Tour committee beg to report that, having held a number 
of meetings, and examined a number of witnessea, principally 
inhsbiunis of the town, with reference to the supply of 
water (a copy of whose evidence sccompanles this report), 
they came to the conclusion fas has been already reported to 
you) that the town Is at present very Inadequately supplied 
with water, and that Uie present wells are totally insutUcient 
and cannot be Improved so as to give a proper supply of 
pure water, and that many of them (as shown by Dr. Hodges’ 
analyais) are contaminated by sewage, and nnflt for nse. 
Yonr committee accordingly came to the resolntiun (acting 
under your authority aud with yeur pennl<«ion) that it 
would be necesaary to obtain profeasional assistance to report 
to them where and by what means an ample supply of pme 
water oonid be obtained. They Inserted advertisements in 
the newspapers, calling on engineers to send in plans, specifl- 
cations, and estimates, and offering a premium of £50 for 
those selected; and received in answer to these advertise¬ 
ments, plans, Ao., from Messrs. Kearney and Nolan, and 
from Mr. Tenuent Henry. Yonr committee have camfully 
examined these plans, and discussed their merits, and are of 
opinion tliat an ample supply of water can be obtained by 
adopting either of them—vix.. 20 gallons per head per diem, 
for a population of 5,000, at an eievation sufBcient to com¬ 
mand the highest houses in the town; but, as they find that 
by the amended plans of those gentlemen, they all propoee 
to take the water from the same sources of supply—namely, 
from the townlands of Sanl and Killyveese, and in thedr 
estimate of the coet are nearly rimllar, that of Messrs. 
Kearney and Nolan being for the sum of about £5,700, and 
that of Mr. Tennent Henry fbr about £6,000, and as none of 
these Mntlemen have had much experience in the construc¬ 
tion of slmiUr works, yonr committee have ooroe to the con¬ 
clusion to lay both their plans before yon, with a recommen¬ 
dation tliat, before selecting either of them, a competent en¬ 
gineer of experience should be employed to examine them 
carefully, and ciieok their levels and estimates, Ac., and ad¬ 
vise on the whole question, as to whether either ot these 


plans, or any modifleation thereof slionld be adopted; and, i f 
not, what other plan would be best suited to the purj^se on 
the following conditions:—1st—Tliat the water proposed to 
be used must be proved by analysis to be of pure and whole¬ 
some quality. ‘Jiid—That It most be sufBcient In quantity to 
supply a population of 6,000 at a hitch level. Srd—That the 
plans, Ac., must be sanctioned by the Local Qoverument 
Board. 4th—That It mast he constructed at a sum not ex¬ 
ceeding estimated coet In conclusion, your committee beg 
to state that tliey have made arrangements (with the consent 
of the parties) to divide the premium as follows:—£25 to 
Messrs. Kearney and Nolan, and £25 to Mr. Tennent Henry; 
and, should any of them be appointed to carry out the work, 
the £25 to merge in tlie commission on the cost of aame.— 
Signed on belialf of the committee, William Boyd, Ch^rmaa. 

Mr. Boyd stated that* with respect to the em¬ 
ployment of an engineer* be had to suggest that the 
matter be left to the Local Qovernmeiit Board, who 
would* of course* send an engineer to examine into 
the plans. There was another matter he had U 
mention. He understood that Mr. Henry had 
made a complaint that his plans had been investi¬ 
gated by the opposing parties before they sent in 
theirs. He (Mr. Boyd) was quite unaware whether 
that was the case or nor* not did be know what 
steps Mr. Henry wished to take in the matter; but 
he and Mr. Nolan were both here, and they could 
be beard. There was yet another matter he bad to 
mention. Just before he came there, he had re- 
ceivell a letter from Mr. Thomas Neill, proposing to 
bring the water from Mourne mountain, and offer¬ 
ing to perform the work for £5,890. 

Chairman—Do you wish his proposal to be sent 
to the Local Government Board, too ? 

Mr. Boyd—I don’t see why it should not. 

Mr. Hurland—Is it sent in seriously ? 

Mr. Boyd—I think so. 

Mr. Gracey—I would just like to state that I 
believe there is a supply of water required, but the 
great difficulty Is this, that there is a great part of 
the inhabitants don't want water at all, and I think 
it is a great hardship they should be taxed for what 
they don’t want As near as I can go, I believe 
there are about two-thirds of the town where water 
is not required at all. 

Mr. Tennent Henry (who, with Mr. Nolan, was 
present during this discussion^ here said that he 
wished the plans as originally lodged with the com¬ 
mittee to be sent up to the Local Government 
Board. 

Mr. Nolan said that all the plans were lodged 
in Mr. Smyth’s office for public inspection, and he 
had Just looked over Mr. Henry’s plans after his 
own were lodged, but be never adopted anything 
from them. He (Mr. Nolan) had improved his 
plans, but be did so at the suggestion of the com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Henry had amended bis plans alsa 

Mr. Henry—I deny that my scheme was ever 
amended. 

Chairman (to Mr. Nolan)—Before yon gave in 
your plans did you see Mr. Henry’s? 

Mr. Nolan—No, sir; it was after 1 gave in my 
own. 

Mr. Pilson—It Is better for me to state as a 
member of the committee that both were amended. 

Mr. Henry—1 must state— 

Mr. Pilsoii—You must not interrupt me. In 
the presence of the chairman and the committee, 
Mr. Henry asked the sum of £500 to be added, 
and, if that is not amending, I don’t know what is. 

Mr. Carson—That was not an alteration of the 
plans ; that was merely altering the estimate. 

Chairman—I think it is better to let all the plans 
go up. 

Mr. Russell—Mr. Nolan says the plans were in 
the county surveyor's office, and were there for 
the inspection of everybody. 

Mr. Qracey— 1 was present when the plans were 
submitted to os, and I am not aware that there was 
any change made in them, but both of them were 
directed to miike some additions, and I think 1 re¬ 
member Mr. Henry’s was to be sent back about 
some cutting. I believe the two plans ara the 
same as those submitted at 6rst. 

Mr. Boyd—Mr. Nolan sent in quite a different 
plan from the 6rst one. His plan of the reservoir 
is totally different from what he proposed at first. 

Mr. Nolan—That was at the suggestion of the 
committee. 

Chairman—I think that all the plans must go 
op—that is, Mr. Henry’s plan, and Mr. Nolan’s 
two plans. 

This agreed to. 


Prizes for Labourers’ Cottages.— The 
Leinster Cup and Provincial Medal, offered by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, have been 
awarded to Lord Castletown, for four cottages built 
at Cooiderry, Queen’s County. No medal was 
awarded for the province of Ulster, as the judges 
did not consider the only cottages entered—those 
of a gentleman In the county Donegal—of sufficient 
merit. The terms of the report on the cottages re¬ 
ferred to were severe. In one case an entire family 
of ten persons had to sleep in one room. 
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ARMAGH LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

The Board of Governors have resolved to 
proceed with the much-needed improvements 
at this building. Mr. Boyd, arcnitect, Bel¬ 
fast, waited upon them, and explained his 
plans. The improvements will consist prin¬ 
cipally of changes in the existing buildings 
for the convenience of the inmates; a com¬ 
prehensive system of sewerage, with arching 
over the offensive open ditch or stream which 
forms the sewer outlet of the city, running 
through a portion of the asylum grounds; 
the collection, storage, and utilisation of rain 
water off the roofs; accommodation for 110 
ad^tional patients; a chapel, recreation-hall, 
Ac. The cost of the works will be about 

jeii.ooo. 


PROPOSED UNION OF 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Efforts have been making for some time past 
to lead to the afiUiation or union of not only 
separate architectnral associations in Lon¬ 
don with the British Institute of Architects, 
but also of provincial societies, including those 
in Ireland and Scotland. On the threshold of 
our remarks, let us bluntly say we cannot en¬ 
dorse these proposals for various reasons, 
and mainly because we do not believe it will 
be conducive of anv particular benefit to the 
profession as a whole, or to architectural 
progress or practice. There can be no objec¬ 
tion to a closer bond of friendship between 
the London and the provincial bodies than 
what exists now, and more constant inter¬ 
change of thought, but the union spoken of 
and outlined is nothing more than a piece of 
architectural centralisation, which we trust 
will never be effected. If practising archi¬ 
tects resident in Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, or elsewhere, desire to become mem¬ 
bers of the British Institute of Architects, 
let them take the necessary steps for becom¬ 
ing so as individnals, but if they have any 
pride, dignity, and independence as provin¬ 
cial and professional men, and as members 
of local bodies, let them preserve the in¬ 
tegrity of their own institutions and keep 
them intact. We do not speak on behalf of 
the Irish Institute, whose moribund condi¬ 
tion for a long time has been so humiliating 
to us, and whose decadence we have re¬ 
gretted; but as a professional journal we 
dare to speak in the name of the profes¬ 
sion and other provincial bodies within 
and without the island, and we say that 
the proposed union would be a most 
suicidal policy to adopt. We trust that the 
Architectural Association of London, and all 
the provincial architectural associations, 
will respectfully decline to entertain the 
proposal, even on the basis suggested by Mr. 
Henderson, the hon. sec. of the Irish Insti¬ 
tute. We were indeed sorry to witness such 
a decadence of native spirit as that exhibited 
in the suggestions or overtures made in Mr. 
Henderson’s letter, for, stripped of its sur¬ 
plus phraseology, it means nothing more 
than the utter collapse of the Irish Institute 
and a confession of weakness, and an open 
acknowledgment, as it were, that one insti¬ 
tute in London is sufficient for all the pur¬ 
poses of the profession in the Three 
doms. We say boldly that the proposal is 
impracticable; and even were it practicable it 
would be highly undesirable. 

We do not think that either the midland 
or northern provincial societies or the Scotch 
ones will betray any desire to follow in the 
wake of our Insh body, or to endorse the 
opinions of a few individuals connected with 
the London bodies. The Architectural Asso¬ 
ciation of London has done a large amount 
of useful work, and maintained a position of 
dignity and generous rivalry with the parent 
society. The position of the association in 
London was in nowise an anomalous one, 
amid a population of over three millions. 
There was ample room not only for its mem¬ 
bers, but a wide field for their architectural 
studies and practices. There was no neces¬ 
sity for them dashing with their bretluren, 


and, being embodied apart and working 
apart, the existence of the two bodies was a 
spur to the increased exertions of the mem¬ 
bers of each. 

Now, let us ask in sober earnest, does the 
Council of the Irish Institute, or, to speak 
more plainly, do the 86 Fellows, 20 associates, 
and 10 students of our Dublin body seriously 
believe that the proposed amalgamation or 
union with the British Institute will revive 
the Irish Institute, double or treble its mem¬ 
bers, add more to its influence among their 
countrymen and the building profession? 
Does the Irish Institute think that members 
now who cannot be got to attend a meeting 
or pay their subscriptions, or prepare a paper 
once in the year, u*ill, in the event of a 
union, suddenly grow rejuvenescent and in¬ 
dustrious, and fork out a double subscrip¬ 
tion annually for the privilege of attaching 
the initials of the two bodies to the end of 
their names ? We do not believe it. For all 
useful purposes the local functions of the 
Dublin body have for some considerable time 
almost ceased, and when ** merged into the 
parent institute” not a throb be heard, 
unless it comes by a kind of intermittent 
professional galvanism. 

There is plenty of room for a successful 
institute in Ireland, if a proper spirit of or¬ 
ganisation was evoked; and there is am^le 
room also for kindred architectural associa¬ 
tions in the four provinces. Let the Irish 
provincial societies nominally affiliate them¬ 
selves with the central body m Dublin, when¬ 
ever that body is re-organised; let the Scotch 
and English provincial societies do the same 
with their parent institute in the Scotch and 
English metropolises, but let them at the 
same time preserve their organisations intact. 
There are various matters connected with local 
architectural and building practices common 
only to these places, and widely different 
from the usages of large cities. 

Property has its duties as well as its 
rights, and so has architectural practice. 
There are clients* grievances, architects’ 
grievances, builders* grievances, and work¬ 
men’s grievances, and although there is a 
general resemblance in them all to each 
other over the kingdom, the local practitioner 
is the only person who can grasp and under¬ 
stand the details without trouble in his 
own district. Let there be a general 
amalgamation of architectural societies over 
the &gdom, and what will be the result ? 
Despite of the most careful supervision 
and management, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects would be converted 
into a sort of court of appeal to dis¬ 
cuss, if not to settle, a multitude of ques¬ 
tions connected with architects’, clients’, 
builders’ and workmen’s rights and wrongs, 
the question of competitions and commis¬ 
sions, metropolitan and provincial supplying 
at the same time more work of a contmuous 
Tichborne trial. 

We hope we have nearly heard the last of 
this fatuous scheme of universal affiliation. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects 
has more work to do at present than it 
knows how properly to transact, and many of 
its members are not agreed among them¬ 
selves, and some of its oldest and most 
honoured and respected members rarely visit 
the Institute, owing to the way business is 
transacted there of late. The members and 
council of the London Architectural Associa¬ 
tion will act wisely to continue the course 
they have pursued in maintaining their body 
intact, and the provincial societies could not 
be tendered more fitting advice than to pre¬ 
serve their local organisations. 

We m^ return shortly to a consideration 
of this affiliation question from other points 
of view, and show what could be done in Ire¬ 
land if architects had the interest of their 
profession or country at heart. The trans¬ 
fusion of the blood from the robust living to 
the sinking has been known to save life, but 
we doubt in the success of the experiment 
when the conditions are reversed—the dying 
cannot impart strength to the living, and the 
latter cannot but suffer from the bearing of 
a diseased branch or limb. Like under the 


social contract, if a union at all be attempted 
it should be under healthy conditions, but 
apart from similes and any one particular local 
case, the proposed Architectural Union we 
look upon as a grievous mistake, and rife with 
the elements of mischief. 


THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

From a somewhat hurried glance over the 

{ >rovisions of the Marquis of Salisbury’s Pol- 
ution of Rivers Bill, we are of opinion that it 
is a sound and wholesome measure with very 
few defects, and these small of their kind. Of 
course we speak of the Bill in its present 
shape, for it is impossible to say what form it 
may assume when passing through committee 
when the passage of it is beset by the 
amendments of those who wish to protect 
** vested interests,” and the evils which these 
interests cover. If the law is to be declared 
and enforced according to the present provi¬ 
sions of the Bill, our rivers, brooks or streams 
will be kept free from pollution, as the 
putting into them of any solid refuse, 
rubbish, cinders, or other waste putrid 
matter interfering with their flow or fouling 
their waters will be actionable, or an offence 
against the Act. Noxious liquids of all 
kinds, from factories erected witliin the last 
twelve years, are legislated for by a sort of 
saving clause of two years’ grace being 
allowed to provide suitable means to render 
such harmless. Drains for conveying sewage 
come under like provisions, and all drainage 
for works of more than twelve years’ exirt- 
ence. The administration of the law is in 
this Bill simplified, and it is provided that 
local authorities shall give facilities for 
manufactories draining into sewers, and com¬ 
pensation, if any, to be settled by arbitra¬ 
tion. Under our present Sanity and 
Health Acts, a law is laid down which it is 
impossible in some cases to enforce. Some 
factories are in existence in places where no 
proper system of drainage is in operation, 
and their foul refuse for years is polluting 
rivers and streams which are the source of a 
town’s water supply some miles distant. It 
is certainly the duty of the local authority 
to facilitate sanitary conditions, and not to 
throw any obstacles in the way of a manu¬ 
facturer who is desirous of complying with 
the law, but is often unable to do so throngh 
the action or want of action on the part of 
the same authority. A manufacturer has a 
right to provide an outlet to a certain extent 
for any foul refuse from his work, but it is 
not to be expected that he is to provide for 
the drainage of a village or town in view of 
preparing a safe escape for himself when 
debarred from using ordinary rivers and 
streams as outfalls. Under this new Bill, 
sanitary authorities are empowered to en¬ 
force the Act in their respective districts, 
and the Local Government Board is also 
empowered to enforce the Act in case of 
need. 

A very good provision is contained in the 
ninth clause, wmch provides for a scheme of 
watershed districts. Under this clause the 
Local Government Board is empowered by 
provisional order to constitute a conservancy 
authority for the entire of the catchment 
area of any river and its tributaries, and any 
conservancy authority will have like powers 
for enforcing the provisions of this Act, as 
sanitary authorities have before provided. 
This conservancy authority will be composed 
of representatives of the several sanitaiy 
authorities having jurisdiction within their 
area, the constitution of the new authority 
being regulated by the Local Government 
Board. This is an admirable clause if it 
remains intact when the Bill is passed, and 
no doubt it will extend the field of the sani¬ 
tary and civil engineer, as every conservancy 
authority will have need for the services of a 
permanent and responsible professional engi¬ 
neer. Though we highly approve of this 
Bill as a whole, we do not consider it by any 
means an exhaustive one, for it needs no 
very deep insight or foresight to see that the 
Bill will not be very long in operation (if it 
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passes) until it creates new wants, and farther 
powers will be found necessary for dealing 
with the sewage question, and matters bear¬ 
ing upon the purity of our future water 
supply. 

In this Bill offences against the Act will 
be restrained and punished by a summary 
order of the county court, and the powers 
given by the Act are cumulative, or, in other 
words, &ey are given in addition to, and not 
in derogation of, those conferred by any 
other acts of Parliament. In the London 
metropolis the Thames and Lea conservan¬ 
cies and the Metropolitan Board of Works will 
not be prejndicaUy affected by the operation 
of the Act. We regret very much that this 
new Bill applies oidv to Great Britain and 
not to Ireland, for although this country is 
not a great manufacturing one, both in 
Dublin and Belfast and other towns and 
cities in this island, pollution of rivers exists 
to a great and grievous extent. We trust 
that some of our ^metical and sensible- 
minded members will move that the Act may 
be applied to this country. 


Pendant to the above subject, a public 
conference was held on the 24th ult., at the 
House of the Society of Arts, under the 
auspices of the Fisheries Preservation Asso¬ 
ciation, to discuss the provisions of the 
Government Bill for Preventing the Pollution 
of Rivers. The chair was taken by the Duke 
of Northumberland, who was supported by, 
amongst others, Viscount Powerscourt, Sir 
Robert R. Torrens, Professor Willis Bund, 
Mr. Brudenell-Garter, Mr. Henry Clark, Ac. 
Letters of sympathy with the objects of the 
association were read from the Earl of Long¬ 
ford, the Earl of Devon, Lord Saltoun, Lo^ 
Ebury, the Lord Provo£^ of Edinburgh, and 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

The Chairman said the object the con¬ 
veners of the meeting had in view was to 
obtain the opinion of those present to the 
best method of treating the Bill introduced 
by the Government with respect to the 
pollution of rivers. It appeared to him that 
the Bill had been introduced with the honest 
intention of putting a stop to evils which 
had become intolerable. In introducing a 
Bill of this kind, the interests of many per¬ 
sons who considered that the old pri^eges 
they exercised would be interfered with had 
to be consulted. Many of these persons 
could plead a right of prescription, which, 
although not really a right, was still very 
much to be weighed and considered. With 
respect to the present Bill, it differed some¬ 
what from that which he (the chairman) bad 
introduced and carried to a second reading 
in the House of Lords. His own Bill was a 
good deal more stringent than that of the 
Government, and he could not help thinking 
it would have afforded a more complete cure 
for the evils complained of than the present 
measure. In one part of the Government 
Bill there was a remarkable omission, and 
that was as to standards of purity. The 
provision as to having matters decided in 
the county courts had this advantage, that 
these couits could be had recourse to readily 
and without great expense. It was probable, 
however, that the Marquis of Salisbury was 
of opinion that an a|ppeal from the decision 
of the county court judge would be desirable. 
His Grace went on to say he did not hold 
this view. 

Sir Robert Torrens then proposed—“ That 
this meeting cordially welcomes the intro¬ 
duction by her Majesty’s Government of a 
measure dealing with the pollution of rivers; 
and is of opinion that, with certain impor¬ 
tant amendments, the Bill introduced into 
the House of Lords will be a considerable 
assistance in purifying the rivers of this 
country.” 

Viscoiint Powerscourt seconded the resolu¬ 
tion, which, after a discussion in which Mr. 
S. W. Maxwell, Professor Bund, Mr. Snell, 
Ac., took part, was carried. 

A committee was then appointed to wait 
on the Marquis of SaUsbnry with respect to 
the amendments necessary to render the Bill 
a satisfactory and efficient measure; to 


watch the progress of the Bill through Par¬ 
liament ; and to take such steps as may be 
necessary to secure the insertion of the re¬ 
quired amendments. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL OF 1875, 
AND THE 

PUBLIC HEALTH ACT OF 1872. 

We fear that this well-intended Bill will turn 
out unsatisfactory. It leaves several matters 
untouched, to which we have alluded on a 
former occasion, and the amendments and 
alterations in the law it effects are far too 
trifling for it to be considered an amending 
Bill. As a consolidating Bill, however, it 
will be valuable as far as it goes, as it will 
put an end to various Acts full of clashing 
clauses, a fruitful source of confusion, though 
often agreeable to lawvers and litigants. In 
the passage of the Bill through committee, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair observed, in respect to the 
defects of the Bill, that great evils remained 
to be remedied, and amongst other things 
that were required, the most urgent was an 
audit of the death-rates of different districts. 
He intimated also that he reserved to him¬ 
self the right of calling attention to the 
necessity of additional legislation. Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, on behalf of himself and the 
Government, did not contend that the Bill 
was much more than a consolidating Bill, 
saying it would be quite impossible to 
embody all the alterations that were proposed. 
In regard to the complaints as to the haste 
with which the Bill was being pushed forward 
by the Government, he explained that the 
amendments now proposed were, with a few 
trifling exceptions, exactly the same as had 
been given notice ef two months ago. Again 
he says, that as soon as other more pressing 
matters had been disposed of, the attention 
of the Government would be directed to the 
subject again, and they would be ready either 
to issue a Royal Commission, or proceed in 
any other way that was found desirable. 

This confession on the part of Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, reveals more than it expresses, and is 
an acknowledgment of the inability of the 
present Government to carry out in their 
entirety the sanitary measures that they 
foreshadowed. It is ** cut-and-come-again” 
policy and treatment. Some sensible people 
would think that a Royal Commission should 
precede the drafting and passing of a com¬ 
plete Public Health Bill. But the Govern¬ 
ment are pressed, and they are, perforce, 
obliged to pass their sanity prommme in 
the best shape they can. Well, a little good 
is better than no good at all, though in the 
matter of public health, half measures are 
full of danger. After bearing the assurances 
of Mr. Sclater-Booth, what less could Mr. 
Stansfleld say than that he trusted the Bill 
would pass, and he, at the same time, took 
the opportunity of defending his (Mr. Stans- 
field’s) policy in entrusting to boards of 
guardians the execution of the Public Health 
Bill he introduced some years ago. 

We have had time to judge of the working 
of the Public Health Act of 1872 for England, 
and the almost similar measure for Ireland 
last year, and we must say that both of them 
are failures. A return has been printed a 
few days ago to an order of the House of 
Commons, dated August 5th, 1874, for copy 
of reports of Local Government Board in¬ 
spectors on the working of the Public Health 
Act of 1872. Our esteemed contemporary 
the Builder in giving a digest of these 
reports, which are ten in number, observes:— 

As regards the outcome of the reports in question, 
there is one point, and one alone, on which the re¬ 
porters are unanimous. Differing in tone from an 
optimist admiration of the wisdom of the measure, 
to blunt indication of its utter inefficiency, these 
documents agree in exhibiting the roost complete 
want of system, purpose, or organisation that is 
possible to eonceise. 

At the flnish of its digest of the reports, 
and in summing up the outcome of the legis¬ 
lation of 1872, the Builder concludes:— 

If any person who takes an intelligent interest in 
sanitary reform can entertain the idea that the act 


of 1872 is very diff’ereat from a mockery and a de¬ 
lusion, bis views of cause and effect roust be dif¬ 
ferent from our own. There is one point, however, 
which does not come to the surface on the reports 
(at least otherwise than in a negative form) that is 
far more vital than are all the indications of want 
of plan, want of purpose, want of system, and want 
of organisation that crop out between every para¬ 
graph. We are not criticising, let it be remem¬ 
bered, the individual reports. It may well he the 
case that each of them is the work of an able and 
educated man, anxious fully to do his duty to his 
country—but left altogether at sea so far as instruc¬ 
tions as to that doty are concerned. Great re¬ 
search, patience, and skill are manifested in seve¬ 
ral of the reports; although these qualities, as 
being onguided by any central principle, are to a 
great extent misdirected. It would have been 
more instructive to adopt the worst form of report 
out of the ten as the model for all, than to invite 
this perplexing variation of method. But what is 
cardinal in the whole matter is this. The ten in¬ 
spectors all appear to consider that the sanitary 
officer required is merely a scavenger, a doctor to 
indicate disease, an inspector of nuisance, at 30s. or 
40s. a week, to detect nuisances, and a scavenger to 
cart them away ! ** Make a drain," is the advice. 
** Where is it to go?" inquires the local authority. 
“ Wherever you like,” is the tacit reply ; “ some¬ 
where or other—make the drain from the bouse, 
and the outlet will take care of itself." Now, 
while It is true that the polluting and infecting 
power of the population of the country is as yet but 
small if distributed per acre, it is very large when 
concentrated in any given district, ultimately to be 
drained hy a river outfall. On the one hand we 
are protesting, very properly, against the wasteful 
and wicked pollution of rivers. On the other hand, 
we are calling on all urban authorities to drain 
their districts. While we Insist on these two 
objects, each excellent in Itself, without even con¬ 
templating the third part of the problem—the 
operations to be interposed between taking the 
sewage from the towns, and conveying, or not convey¬ 
ing It, into the river—we are really using two acts 
of Parliament in order to enforce the construction 
of enormous cesspools all over the country. From 
this view of the case there's no escape. Make the 
drain as long as you like, but stop it up at. the end, 
and you are doing more barm than goed by the 
concentration of venom. It Is on this view that 
we have always urged that It is necessary, in the 
first instance, to have the counsel and aid of the 
engineer. We cannot recall a single word in the 
blue-book which intimates that either inspector or 
Local Government Board has ever thought that 
any engineering questions were invoived in sanitary 
reform. So long as this Is the case it will be an 
open question whether much of our outlay is not 
doing more barm than good. 

We can endorse the above opinions with¬ 
out hesitation, having witnessed the working 
of the machinery of the Act of 1872 in Eng¬ 
land, and its counterpart in Ireland. The 
right men are in the wrong places, or rather, 
the round men are in the square holes, and 
all the steam that the power of law can put 
on, cannot direct or drive the machinery with 
safety. The working staff not only come 
into collision with each other, but, sanitary 
and non-sanitary, rural and urban boards are 
in antagonism. The average intellect of 
our union sanitary boards (the poor law 
guardians) is not of a high standard, hut 
even were it of a fitting calibre, in regard to 
mental power, there are other considerations 
which need to be weighed. Is it not a fact 
that in nearly all our newly-constituted sani¬ 
tary boards, there are members who have a 
direct and personal interest in obstrueting 
sanitary legislation because it trenches upon 
their pockets ? The inaction observable on 
the pf^ of the ruling majority of an obstruc¬ 
tive board, like the evil communications that 
corrupt good morals, travels down the line 
from the medical officer to the sanitary in¬ 
spector, and from him to the dustman or 
scavenger; for, is not the staff the servants of 
the board ? and, owii^ to their appointments 
and the nature of their offices, it is next to im- 
OBsible for them to act with perfect indepen- 
ence. If they did, they would often be found 
reporting the evil doings of their own masters, 
who are often the greatest offenders against 
the sanitary Acts. It is the machinery that 
exhibits such defects that needs to be 
amended, and, when amended, it must con¬ 
tinue to be worked with energy and fitting 
intelligence. 
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FOLEY’S MODELS. 

There is at present on exhibition at one of 
the rooms of the Burlington Arts Glub» Lon¬ 
don, a collection of the original models and 
casts made as studies for a number of our 
native sculptor's works. Among the more 
important models are the statues of Lord 
Clyde, Lord Herbert, Stonewall Jackson, 
Lord Dunkellin, Mr. Fielden, the sitting 
figure of Sir Charles Barry, and the eques- 
tnan statues of Lord Canning and Sir James 
Outram. Speaking of the latter two, the 
Builder (which speaks highly of all) re¬ 
marks :—“ It is rather curious to compare 
the model of the equestrian portrait of * Lord 
Canning,' dating from some time back, with 
that recent magnificent work, *Sir James 
Outram'; between the quiet and unobtrusive 
treatment of the former and the extraor¬ 
dinary energy of the latter, there is evidence 
of half a lifetime of endeavour and progress 
in the art. It is not every artist who, after 
a tolerably long career, could point to his 
last work as his best, which the Outram 
statue may be said to be; as a portrait 
statue, at least, of the equestrian type, we 
should doubt whether it has ever been 
equalled for intense yet unexaggerated force 
in action and expression." 

It has generally been acknowledged that 
the Outram statue is a truly magnificent work 
of art. An exhibition of Foley's models and 
casts in his native city, comprising his prin¬ 
cipal representative IHsh and English sub¬ 
jects, would, we are sure, be haued with 
pleasure by the general public, apart from the 
interest and value it might possess for art 
workmen and students outside or in connec¬ 
tion with our Art Schools. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS AND 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The second report of tbe Ciril Service Inquiry 
Commissioners has been presented to Parliament 
Tbe present report bas reference only to tbe ap¬ 
pointments In various offices requiring special and 
technical qualideations, in sucb establisbments as 
tbe British Kuseum, the Department of Science 
and Art, the Geological Survey, the Department of 
Mining Records, the School of Mines, the Edin¬ 
burgh Museum, and tbe Public Record Office. 
The report is not without interest to the Civil 
Service of this country, for public servants and 
officials may know something on reading it, and 
anticipate more. In cases of a special character, 
involving the nece.ssity of qualifications wholly or 
in part professional, the commissioners recommend 
that tbe principle of open competition should be 
waived, and that the appointments be filled on tbe 
joint responsibility of the bead of the department, 
the Lords of the Treasury, and the Civil Service 
Commissioners. At the risk of overstepping the 
limits of their instructions, they cannot refrain 
from observing that the salaries of the staff appoint¬ 
ments in tbe British Museum, and in some cases in 
tbe South Kensington Museum, appear to be small, 
with reference to the nature and importance of the 
work to be discharged. In making this remark 
they have not overlooked tlie fact that some of the 
officers occupy official residences. The commis¬ 
sioners are of opinion that these institutions should 
be organised in such a manner, and with such a 
scale ef remuneration, as would attract to them 
men of high literary, artistic, and scientific cul¬ 
ture. Tbe present arrangements for the employ¬ 
ment of tbe junior officers in the Library of the 
British Museum might with advantage be recon¬ 
sidered ; and If a staff corresponding to the lower 
division of the General Civil Service were intro¬ 
duced into the Museum, and printing instead of 
transcribing were freely resorted to, a considerable 
saving of expense would probably be effected, which 
would meet the increased cost of a small number of 
well-paid officers of the liigher grades. As regards 
temporary service, there is no reason why the prac¬ 
tice of obtaining assistance of a special or technical 
character for such purposes as aiding in examina¬ 
tions, making op new catalogues, or arranging 
specimens, by the occasional employment of qua¬ 
lified persons from outside the service, should not 
be continued, provided tbe permanent force is in¬ 
sufficient, or cannot furnish the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions. In such case tbe remuneration should be in 
proportion to the nature and value of the work. 
With respect to tbe Public Record Office, the com¬ 
missioners see no reason why it should 1^ treated 
exceptionally. Tbe recommendations contained in 


tlieir first report seem no less applicable to ibis 
than to other offices, as the knowledge of languages 
which Is required by tbe clerks could easily be made 
a special condition for appointment. Tbe commis¬ 
sioners have also taken some evidence from the 
civil assistants of tbe Ordnance Survey. Owing to 
tlie temporary nature of the survey work, no ap¬ 
pointments to this class since 1870 carry any claim 
to superannuation, nor are the persons employed re¬ 
quired to pass any examination before the Civil 
Service Commissioners. ** Under these circum¬ 
stances,” the commissioners say, ** we think that 
they scarcely come within the terms of the re¬ 
ference to os by tbe Chancellor of tbe Exchequer, 
nor are we of opinion that the nature of their em¬ 
ployment admits of their being included in any 
general scheme for the Civil Service.” Tbe condi¬ 
tion of legal officers is under the consideration of a 
separate committee, to which the commissioners 
have referred Uie evidence tendered to them by the 
representative ef the Solicitor’s Department of the 
Post-office. That evidence they had received 
before they were aware of the appointment of this 
committee. *' From the foregoing remarks,” say the 
commissioners in conclusion, ‘*it will be seen that, 
in our judgment, tbe plans recommended in our 
first report can be adapted to tbe scientific and 
technical departments of the State, and to the ap¬ 
pointments in various offices requiring special and 
technical qualifications without material modifi¬ 
es tion.” 

We doubt if this can be looked upon as a satis¬ 
factory report. It certainly indicates some reform, 
but the improvement will, we fear, be a long time 
on the road for those who have reason to remember 
tbe proverb—** Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick.” 


THE PLANS FOR 

CORK DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM- 

We are in poBsession of some additional par- 
ticolars in respect to the above, and the 
differences existing between the engineer and 
architect. We do not think it desirable as 
yet to offer a decided opinion, but at the 
opportune moment, which may be expected 
to soon arise, we will not hesitate to do 
justice as between the architect and engi¬ 
neer. 


LAW. 

QUEEN’S BENCH. 

THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE NUISANCE. 

John Hall Coopor v. John Rooney and othere* 
—This was an action to recover possession of tbe 
premises, 7t Talbot-street, on the ground of an 
alleged breach of covenant Defendant held tbe 
premises, which are at the rere of Na 70 Gardiner- 
street, and which were formerly a coach-house and 
stable, from the plaintiff for a term of fourteen 
years from 1871. Tbe lease contained a covenant 
that the lessee should carry on no noisy, offensive, 
or obnoxious trade on the premises, and this covenant 
it was alleged had been violated. Defendant 
pleaded tiiat at the time of the execution of tbe 
lease, plaintiff was aware that he intended to carry 
on the trade of a coach maker there; that subse¬ 
quently in order to avoid loss he was obliged to 
divide the premises into two shops, one of which he 
let to a confectioner, and the other to a butcher, 
and that tbe change so made in no way depreciated 
the value of tbe premises in question. Witnesses 
were examined to show that the butcher’s shop was 
offensive and a violation of the covenant. Other 
evidence was adduced on the opposite side to show 
that there was nothing objectionable in such a shop. 
Tbe Lord Chief Justice, in the course of tbe hearing, 
said it was no wonder the death-rate in Dublin was 
so high, and Mr. Heron, Q.C., on the part of plain¬ 
tiff, said it was a disgrace to Dublin that any 
slaughter-houses should be allowed within its ambit. 
On tbe Continent the slaughtering of cattle was 
conducted outside the walls of the cities; and It 
was against the public health that slaughter-houses 
should be licensed in Dublin, and, he supposed, a 
tax paid for them to the Corporation. Counsel 
maintained that the trade of a butcher was an 
offensive one in the neighbourhood in question. If 
not, the next thing, he contended, was, that the 
Liffey itself was not a nuisance at present! A pro¬ 
ceeding was now pending before Mr. Dix, at tbe 
suit of the Corporation, to compel tbe Port and 
Docks Board to clean the Liffey. At tbe conclu¬ 
sion of Mr. Heron’s remarks, tbe Lord Chief Justice 
expressed hit pleasure at hearing that action was 
taken at last against the Corporatian in respect to 
tbe Liffey nuisance. Tbe Jury found for plaintiff 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

Consecration of a New Church. —On 
Monday, 24th ult., the new church at Aghabog, in 
tbe diocese of Clogher, the erection of which has 
been recently completed, from the designs of Mr. 
G. C. Henderson, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Kilmore. It is in the Early English 
style, and has been erected by Mr. John Maguire, 
Newtownbutler. The cost was about £16,000. 

An esteemed correspondent, writing from Ballin- 
robe, informs us that a new R. C. church is in 
course of erection at the village of Tbe Neale, con¬ 
tiguous to Ballinrobe, from the desigpis of Mr. J. J. 
O’Callagban, of Dublin. The contractor is Mr. 
Stamms. The first stone was laid by the arch¬ 
bishop of the diocese during the past week. Tbe 
funds have been provided by the residents of tbe 
neighbourhood, aided by donations from the parish 
priest (the Rev. J. O’Malley) and the landlood. 
Lord Kilmaine. Our correspondent also states that 
a branch bank for the Ulster Banking Company is 
being built in Ballinrobe, which will be a great 
ornament to that rising town. The cost of tbe 
latter building will be about £3,000; of tbe former 
over £2,000. We are glad to note progress in South 
Mayo. 

New R.C. Church, Bessbrooe, County 
Armagh. —This church, which is to be opened ou 
next Sunday, is built in the form of a Latin cross, 
and consists of nave and chancel, with north and 
south transepts. The length inside is 89 feet, the 
breadth at transepts 86 feet, and at nave 28 feet. 
The height to wall plate is 24 feet, and to ridge 44 
feet. The style is Early Pointed Gothic of the four 
teenth century. There are three entrances, each of 
which has a porch with folding doors, and a niche 
and window. Tbe roof is open-timbered, having 
direct and diagonal framing, with ribs springing 
from granite corbels. Tbe principals are peculiarly 
constructed, so as to gain strength and lightness ; 
and tbe ceiling is finished with yellow pine panel¬ 
ling. The main cornice is deeply moulded with 
pitch pine, as also the benches. These have chan¬ 
nelled backs and solid ends, sunk and stop cham¬ 
fered. Tbe chancel rail is pierced and cusped, and 
capped with moulded oak. The roofing, ceiling, 
and benches are stained and varnished. The out¬ 
side facing of tbe wall work is granite, with cut- 
stone base and sills, and fire-brick dressings. The 
plans were supplied by Mr. Richard Hynes, archi¬ 
tect, Newry ; and the works were executed partly by 
day-work and partly by contract under his superin¬ 
tendence, at a cost of about £3,000. 

Moyriesk House, near Quin, County Clare, the 
residence of J. F. Yesey Fitzgerald, Esq., D.L 
(which was destroyed by fire about a month since), 
is about being rebuilt from the designs of Mr. W. 
Fogarty, F.R.I.B.A., architect. 


THE NEW TEMPERANCE HAL L, 
TOWNSEND-STREET. 

Concerning this boildiug, alluded to in a 
recent issue, of which Mr. Frederick Morley 
is the architect, and Mr. George TyrreU 
the builder, a daily contemporary says:— 
** The structure will be an ornament to the 
street; it contains every accommodation 
that the limited space and funds at the dis- 
osal of the committee would permit. The 
uilding is entered on the ground floor by a 
handsome porch and vestibule, and contains 
a hall 68 ft. by 27 ft. 6in. At the far end is 
a platform with convenient kitchen under. 
There is also on this floor committee and 
cloakrooms, Ac. On tho first floor is a read¬ 
ing-room, 81 ft. by 18 ft., a refreshment 
room, public bar, bookstall, smoking-room, 
lavatory, Ac. On the second floor is a club- 
room the same size as reading-room, a com¬ 
mittee-room, waiting lobby and lavatory. 
On the third floor are living rooms for the 
caretaker. In the basement will be fitted up 
baths, Ac." The total cost of the works 
will, it is stated, amount to £1,500; to assist 
in defra^g which a bazaar was held in 
the Exhibition Palace, and which was very 
successful. 


Donegal Granite. —Our readers may remem¬ 
ber that rough and polished specimens of these 
building stones were exhibited at the Dublin Exhi¬ 
bition by Mr. William Harte, county surveyor of 
Donegal, tbe proprietor of the quarries. We are 
pleased to learn that there are no natural difficulties 
in the way of the project of developing these beau¬ 
tiful granites, and we may^ hope soon to see an 
increased demand for them. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Stmdus in Design for House Decorators^ 
Designers and Manufacturers, By Chris- 
topW Dresser, Ph.-D., F.L.S., F.E.B.S., 
London: Cassell, Fetter, and Galpin. 

We have received Parts VI. and YII. of these 
** Studies ” in colour. Chapter VI. treats 
on ^e means by which repose is attainable 
in decoration, and the next chapter on the 
necessity of newness of style in ornament. 
There are given some good designs for 
dadoes, friezes, wall or dadoes pattern, 
powderings suited for stencelling on walls 
and dadoes, rich ceiling patterns and other 
ornamental devices and details. Several of 
the plates are admirable examples of what 
they illustrate, and we can commend them 
to the study of architects, art students, 
operatives, and others. 

May^s British and Irish Press Guide for 
1875.—This is the second year of publication 
of this admirably-compiled “ Guide.’* New 
features have been introduced, amongst 
which we notice the date of establishment of 
every newspaper and periodical, in all cases 
where it has been possible to obtain informa¬ 
tion. As a guide to advertisers seeking 
suitable media for their announcements, this 
work must be appreciated. 


LJFFEY PURIFICATION. 

CORPORATION V, PORT AND DOCKS BOARD. 

The case stated for reference to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in the above was opened 
yesterday before the full court. The law 
points as brought before the Magistrates of 
the Southern Divisional Police Court were 
again argued at considerable length, and as 
we go to press the case is still at hearing. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Aoricultural Statistics— The Registrar- 
General requests us to state that the collection of 
agricultural statistics throughout Ireland, for the 
present year, will commence on this day. He 
solicits the aid of ail who can In any way assist In 
the procuring of accurate iofurmation for the enu- 
merators. 

Thb Grattan Status.— At a meeting of the 
Memorial Committee, held lust week, it was re¬ 
solved—** That the sub-committee appointed at the 
last meeting be authorised to enter into proper ar- 
raiiRements in their discretion for the completion 
and erection of the pedestal.” In reply to Sir Wm. 
Wilde, the Hon. J. P. Yereker, said the statue 
had been successfully cast, and was now under- 
Koing the process of burnishing. He bad the 
authority of the trustees of Mr. Foley for saying 
that the statue was an eminent success In every 
respect. Owing to the large number of works 
which Mr. Foley left unfinished in bis studio, the 
committee did not like to push the trustees too 
hard ; but he conid state that the statue would be 
ready before the committee would be ready to re¬ 
ceive it. 

Irish Art.— Mr. O’Connor has finished the 
panels for the Duchess of Westminster’s boudoir, 
at Baton Hall, and his studio was favoured with a 
visit by her Royal Highness the Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lome on the 22nd ult., to in¬ 
spect the same. The artist, we may add here, was 
a student of the Royal Dublin Society’s Art School, 
and is at present making a rapid progress in repu¬ 
tation. His picture, ” Tiie Thames Embankment,” 
was exhibited last year in London, at the Royal 
Academy, and was to be seen this year on view at 
tlie Royal Hibernian Academy. Mr. Angelo 
Hayes’s picture, **The Installation of the Prineeof 
Wales as Knight of St. Patrick,” was exhibited to 
the Prince and other members of the Royal Family 
at Marlborough House, * London, on Tuesday, 
25tb ult. 

Sale ov Corporatb Propbrtt.—A special 
meeting of the Town Council, Limerick, was held 
on the 25th nlL in the Town Hall, the Mayor pre¬ 
siding, to consider the propriety of disposing of the 
property of the Corporation to pay off its debts. 
The Town Clerk read a letter from Messrs. 
Stephens, of London, mortgagees of Corporation 
property to the extent of £30,000, asking for pay¬ 
ment within two months, in default of which they 


intimated that they had Instructed their Irish 
agents to apply to the Landed Estates Court for an 
order for sale of the property. Mr. Spillane, who 
gave notice of motion for the sale, now inevitable, 
and that carriage be retained in the hands of the 
Corporation. Mr. Phayre seconded the motion. 
Mr. McDonnell moved as an amendment that an 
application, as agreed to previously, be made to the 
Lords of the Treasury for a loan on the Corporation 
property. Mr. Phillips seconded the amendment. 
After considerable discussion, the resolution for the 
sale of the property was agreed, but that it would 
not be acted on until an application to the Lords of 
the Treasary for a loan be determined. 

Main Drainaob op thb City.— The Lord 
Lieutenant, in a letter to the Corporation read at a 
late meeting, stated that he will recommend the 
Treasary to lend the Corporation £500,000 instead 
of £350,000, to carry out the Main Drainage Works 
as soon as they promote a bill to amend the act of 
1871, but that the Government will not introduce 
any such measure for them. The letter of the 
Viceroy was, on resolution, referred (along with the 
memorial of the Citlxens* Committee) to the Main 
Drainage Committee, with instructions to inquire 
and report to the house as to the best means, under 
any circumstance, of carrying out the scheme for 
the Main Drainage of tbe city. The Main Drainage 
staff expenses are still going on, although the real 
work Is now postponed for a time. It will not be 
very long until we witness further evolutions and 
cross-purposes, and-well,enough for the present 

At last week’s meeting of the guardians of Naas 
Union, it was resolved—That the alterations pro¬ 
posed to be made In tbe workhouse chapel be car¬ 
ried out according to the plans furnished by Mr. 
Brett, with the exception of the twenty-two 
benches or seats.” 

Wbxford.—A t a meeting of the Town Council, 
tbe clerk read a letter from tbe Local Government 
Board relating to the proposed waterworks. It 
stated that the council, having accepted tbe sug¬ 
gestions of the hoard, orders bad been given to their 
solicitors to lay the necessary papers before counsel, 
with Instructions to prepare the requisite provi¬ 
sional order. 

Athy. —At a meeting of the Commissioners, the 
question of tbe removal of the fish-market was 
considered, owing to tbe alleged nuisance it created. 
At a former meeting It was unanimously resolved 
that the nuisance should no lunger be tolerated. 
Some members at the present meeting considered it 
was an arbitrary act, and contrary to public justice, 
to abruptly do away with ancient usage. Finally, a 
month’s time was agreed to for the further consi¬ 
deration of tbe subject, in view of abating the 
nuisance. 

Rathdown Union.— In tbe matter of tbe 
workhouse drainage falling on the Lougblinstown 
Commons, a letter was read at Wednesday’s meet¬ 
ing from the Local Goveniment Board, stating that 
they could not furnish plans In such cases, advising 
tbe guardians to engage a competent engineer, and 
to again take the subject into serious consideration, 
boards of guardians now possessing great powers 
under the f anltary Act to deal with sewerage ques¬ 
tions. Tbe chairman said he bad obtaiaed the 
opinion of Professor Cameron that perfect deodori- 
sation might be carried out within the workhouse 
by a tank and syphon, which would cost but about 
£60, while the contemplated drainage to tbe sea 
would cost £700. Mr. Betbam and other guar¬ 
dians spoke In favour of the internal deodorisation 
and utilisation system. It was resolved to request 
Professor Cameron to attend the board in tbe matter 
on tbe next day of meeting. 

Filtration of Air. —In House of Commons 
Lord H. Lennox, In answer to Mr. Cawley, said 
the experiments made by Dr. Percy in tbe filtra¬ 
tion of the air introduced into tbe House through 
cotton wool had been attended with great success. 
Of course there was no objection to applying this 
system of filtration to tbe House If It was thought 
necessary; but at present the air entering the House 
was filter^ through the finest cambric, with almost 
the same effect as passing it through cotton wool. 
The cost of adopting the system for tbe two Houses 
would be a first outlay of about £200, and an 
annual outlay of between £50 and £100 for labour 
and material. 

Lbavzno SirPLOTirBNT Without Notiob.— 
At the Dundalk petty sesslona last week, Mr. 
Thomas Clarke, builder and contractor, summoned 
two carpenters named William Hoey and John 
Cassidy, for leaving his employment without tbe 
usual notice. Tbe first-named was not satisfied 
with committing an illegal act himself, but he went 
into Mr. Clarke’s workshop and Induced Cassidy to 
leave the employment, telling Mr. Clarke that be 
would be sorry if be pot tbe society (the Amalga¬ 


mated Carpenters and Joiners) against him. The 
pros and cons of tbe affair having been cone into, 
and tbe battle amongst the legal gentlemen having 
terminated, tbe magistrates said they had come to 
the conclusion that the whole thing had originated 
from a personal dispute, though Hoey had 
threatened Mr. Clarke with tbe consequences of 
potting the society against him. If it was not a 
personal matter they would deal with the cave 
more severely. Tbe wages of both men should be 
forfeited, and Hoey fined £1 and pay the costs 
Incurred. 

Accident at a Quarry.— On Friday week 
last (says the local Telegraph) the granite quarry 
at Goragbwood, so energetically worked by Messrs. 
Robinson and Son, of Belfast, was the scene of an 
alarming accident, which resulted in serious injury 
to three of the men employed there. Preparations 
had been made for blasting, the usual precaul iona 
bad been taken, and tbe men only wailed the de¬ 
parture of the half-past eleven train from the sta¬ 
tion to igpiite the fuse. The train moved off, tlie 
alarm signal was blown, the match was lit, and the 
men retired to a convenient shelter, but no explo¬ 
sion followed. They waited for a consideralde 
time, and then cautiously approached tbe spot, 
when it was found on examination tliat the fuse 
was cut It was then necessary to extract the 
charge, and this, after carefully drenching the place 
with water, they proceeded to do. It was 
dangerous work, but they bad done it before; and, 
in spite of two or three warnings to desist, tiiey 
endeavoured to clear out the bole. They had 
worked at It for a length of time, when some of the 
men engaged in another part of tbe quarry saw 
smoke arise and at once gave the alarm; but it 
came too late. Before the man could stir, a loud 
explosion shook tbe rock beneath them, and tivo of 
them were thrown a considerable distance, falling 
about ten feet; the other, the eldest of tbe party, 
saved himself by clutching a rope fortunately hang¬ 
ing near him. F. Williamson received injury to 
both eyes ; James M*Dowell was also injured in both 
eyes ; and Robert Thompson M*Dowell, son of tiio 
former, sustained a lacerated wound of right side of 
forehead, a lacerated wound of the palm of the 
right hand, and injury to one of his eyes ef such a 
serious nature as to make it probable that tbe sight 
I Is lost Tbe injured men were as speedily as pos¬ 
sible conveyed to the Newry Fever Hospital. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AaoHiTsoT (Belfast).—The matter would doubtless be inte¬ 
resting, locally at least 

Clbrk op Works (London).—Yes, there are seversl and ample 
facilities In the places mentioned, 

J. W. (Glasgow)—Dublin methods in house carpentry and 
Joinery differ much from the Scotch sratem, and even from 
tlie system practised in the north of England. Nrither is 
Dublin or London practioe Identical, and the operative 
coming here for the first time would experience a little 
difficulty—a difScnlty, however, which he would soon over¬ 
come. 

The O'Cohnrll Horumriit.— In reply to enquirers as to the 
exact state of forwardnees of the work of the O'Connell 
Monument we can only say that we are positively Infurmed 
by a correspondent in London, that a considenible time yet 
Is likely to elapse before the completion of the work- 
judging by present appearances In the studie of the artists 
entrusted to finish Hr. Foley’s work. 

Lxppiara.- The state of the Liffsy last week in smell and 
appearance was disgraceftiL The streets, too, were in a 
most filthy condition in districts north and sooth of the river, 
and still the Corporation are not ashamed. 

ARCHTTRorruRAL Unior. —Thesubjcct is treated elsewhere, and 
the profession and the country are likely to hear more about 
It on botb aides of the channri. 

Christ Church Catrrdral ** Rrstorattor.*'- The work is 
proceeding. The connecting bridge across Michael's- 
hlli, between the Church and the Synod Hall, Is being 
oonstmeted. 


Epps's Cocoa.—Gratrpcl ard Gomfortiro.— The agree- 
able character of tills preparation has rendered it a general 
fkveurite. Hade simply with boiling water or milk. EmcIi 
packet is labelled Jaxks Epps A Co., Homosopathic Chemists, 
48, Tbreadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. Works for Die¬ 
tetic Preparationa, Eoston-road and Camden Town, London. 


NOTICE. 

It is to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of correspondents, we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

We shall be glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses, not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peteb Rob, 42, Mabhot- 
street, Dublin, 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 
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IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 

1 MENTS.—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
nnd Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Churches,Conservatories, Entrnce Halls, and Passages,with 
proper Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 

Various specimens mav be seen at their Warerooras, 

11 AND 12. CORK-HILL. DUBLIN. 


pOOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

L CHINES.—These .Machines are used upon the principal 
railways of Great Britain, and are unrivalled for accuracy 
Specimensraay be seen, and every informatUm obtained from 
H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 

11 A 12. CORK HILL, DUBLIN. 


J^ONDON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

GEORGE HOLMES k CO. 

Beg to Inform Builders and the Public, tliat they are 
constantly supplied with a large Stock of 
HILTON, ANDERSON & CO.’S 
Heavy tested LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

In Bags and Casks, which they are prepared to supply om 

the lowest terms. _ 

This Cement is largely used in the Erection of CONCSRETS 
BUILDINGS, for which, from its great strength, it is eqMd- 
ally adapted. 

OFFICE AND STORES, 

2 AND 3 HANOVER.QUAY, 

DUBLIN. 


ITNION PLATE GLASS CO.MPANY. 

U The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
by this company, can be had at the price of the lowest in the 
niarkft. shipped to any Port In Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON, Agents for Ireland, 

11 AND 12, CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 


CALM ON, RICE, AND 0 0., 

O 2 CROWN-ALLEY DUBLIN, 

Plaster of Paris, Gypsum, Whiting, and Camant 
Merchants. 

WoBKO—2, 3, AND 4 CROWN ALLEY. 


I 


Moderate Ratee—Undoubted Security- 
Prompt Setllemeuta. 

MPERIAL FIRE AND LIFE 


OFFICES, 40 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, 


PAUL ASKIN. Agent. 

AO ENT also to the 

NORWICH AND LONDON ACCIDENT 
AND PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, Ax. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

M ICH.\EL DOLAN, an experienced work¬ 
man, 15 years at Mixton and Co.’s, London, supplies 
and fixes Minton’s Tilks, in all parts of Ireland, at Trade 
Prices. 

Address, 65, LOWER MOUNT STREET, DUBLIN. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 


CHIMNEY AND PIER GLASSES. 

A n extensive stock in all the new designs, 

with finest Frknch and BamsH Platbs. 

BROOKS, THOMAS & CO., 

LOOKING-GLASS M A N U F A C T U R E K S, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE, BVBLIN. 


I j'NCAUSTlC, Geometrical, and Enamelled 

J Tiles for Churches, Public BoildingSfVestibnles, Porches, 
fcc.; also every de^rlption of Mc^olica and Glazed Tiles la 
▼arions colours for Ecclesiastical Decorations, Hearths and 
Fire-Places, Flower Boxes, Dairy and Lavatory Walla, Ac. 
Competent workmen sent to all parts of the Kingdom. De¬ 
signs and patterns tuppUed free of charge on application. 
Brooks, Thomas ft Go., Baokville-plaoo, Dublin. 


JAMES HOGAN ft SONS, 

Master Plasterers^ Cement Workers 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


C SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

Os Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Finest 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CRESTS, and every descrip¬ 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WORK excutedin Marble. 

72 BLESSINGTON STREET, late of OsMoan QoAT. 


THOMAS H. DENNANY, 

llloitumtntal ^uilbtr it Smlptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter^ 
PROSPECT STONE & MARBLE WORKS, 
eJLAIillieWlIlI, DVBliIIlI. 
T0mb8f Monuments, Fonts, Tablets^ HeadtUmes, 


MILVERTON QUARRIEB, 8KKBB1B8. 

T he Milverton Quarry Company are now 

prepared to supply materials from the above celebrated 
Quarry on the most advantageous terms. 

SCANTLINGS, rough or wrought, for Engineering or Ar¬ 
chitectural Works. RUBBLE STONE of the best descripUon, 
for building or making Lime, can now be supplied In any 
quantity. LIME, &&, can alao be supplied. 

For prices, apply at 

OFFICE: 65 GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBUN. 


IfOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

Pi NO BAD SMELLS.* MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT BOON TO COTTAGERS. 

VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectually remedies evils arising from 
common cesspool privies and water-doeets, and prevents the 
‘iffensiTc smell ooniwqnenton the use of the ordinary commode 
In bedrooms, hospital wards, Ac. 

It is founded on the welMtnown power of Earth asa Deode- 
rUlng Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and other dis¬ 
comforts. The practical application of this power has beam 
successfully carried out by the premnt Inveotion. 

Apart from its superiority over the Water System in de¬ 
stroying all smell, the Earth system is more economical, both 
in its IMt cost and Its after-working, there being no expenslTO 
dstem or pipes, no danger from froet, and the modnet bring 
a manure of value to farmers and gaideners. ^e supply of 
the Esrth and its removal are attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of ashes for 
ordinary liree of a dwdling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to moot existing Cloeeta. 

Proqwctnses and foil information may be obtained at the 
DUBUN DEPOT—8, UPPER ABBEY-STREET, 
f Near Capd-street.) 


ABERDEEN8HIBE P0LI8HED OBANITE, 

For Colnmna, Bnst Pedestals, Monuments. Tombe, ftc. fte. 

THESE Granites retain their coloor in any 

1 dimate, whether exposed to theaeflon of the atmoqphere 
or otherwise. 

ALEXANDER BALLAHTIHE, Agent for the abore. 
Sron & Mabblx Wonxs, 189 Ufpxb DonenrmitxxT, Duamr. 


Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, 
and Moral Tablets, 

In the greatest Variety, and the most extenslTe Stock in 
Ireland are at 

FITZPATRIC'H. ft 

QLA 8 NEVIN 


CLONTARF ESTATE, TOWNSHIP OF GLONTARF, 
COUNTY DUBLIN. 

CEVERAL eligible BUILDING SITES for 

O TERRACES and DETACHED VILLAS, TO BE LET, 
on the Estate of Jomr Edwaud Vbraxls8 Vkbmm, Esq., D.L. 
They command fine views of the sea and mountains. These 
Lots will be Let on Leases for long terms of years. Tramway 
Cars ran to and from town every quarter of an boor, and gaa 
and water pipes have been laid down. 

For particnlars apply to 

THOMAS C. FRANKS, ESQ.* 

81 LOWER FITZWILUAM-STREET, DUBLIN. 


'W’EiDiDiisra- 





Large Collection of Framed Pictures, 

From 21». «u;h. ***q 

C 6E0R0EREE8, 

O ^ 41, 42, 43 Rnssell-st., 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON (opposite Drory-lnne Theatre). 

N.B.Wob Lot of Oleographs fuitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 

CHARLES FRANCIS, SON, AND CO., 

CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 

West Medina Mills, Newport, Isle of Wight 

ESTABLIBHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY TEARS, 

PORTIiAMli OE91EIhlT 9 according to the Board of Works* Test 
** Brand Veclia,” 91 BillNIA (or improved Roman) Cement. Both the above 
Cements have been largely ased by the Home and nearly every ForeignOoveminent. 

Dublin Depot-16 TALBOT-PLACE. iOou>MB>*L, 

Lokdoii, lUl. / A. jrALDRICH, AOBBT. tHAVsMS**. 

UNDERHAY’S NEW PATENT BRASS 
REGULATOR CLOSETS. 



yiEILLEMONTAGNE COMPANY. 

“ITAUAN” ZINC ROOFING. 

Railway Companies, Country Gentlemen, Farmem and the 
Public, will find this rooUng Invaluable for covering sheds of 
any size, ont-officet. form bnildings, Ac., being more durablo 
and economical than corrngated iron or slates. It is exten¬ 
sively need throngbont England and ebewbere by pnbllc 
companies, Ac., and is rapidly superseding all other roofing. 

Particnlars can be obtained of the Arcliitect of the Company, 
Mr. Alfred G. Jones, 8 Moleswortli-street, Dublin; or Mann- 
fhetnrers, Frederick Braby and Oo. (Limited), Ualten-ganleii, 
Liverpool. 


GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place, Dublin, 

Wndsriaies all masmer of BstOding Work in Tbns or Country. 


This day, 12mo., cloth, bevelled boards, price 3s, postage 4<1. 

A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, ap- 

tV plied to Decorative Painting and the Arta By GEORGE 
FIELD. New Edition, enlarged and adapted to the use df 
the ornamental painter and designer. By ELLIS A. DAVIIL 
50N, Author of “Drawing for Carpenters,’* Ac. With 
Colonred Diagrams and nnmerons Cnta 

London: LOCKWOOD A Co., 7 Stationers* Hall-conrt 


This day, 12mo., cloth limp, lllnstrated with 68 Wood 
Engravings, price la 6d., postage 2d. 

PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING (the Rudi- 

1 ments oO. By ADAM HAMMOND. A New Volume 
of Weale*8 Rndhnentary .serlea 

London: I/)CKWOOD A Ca, 7 Stationers’ Hall conrt. 



THE NEW 

BRASS BEGULATOB 

Entirely reaints all effecta of WET or 
DAMP, and will not require repairing 
for many years. 

Many thonsandn are now in use, and 
referenoea can be given to acme of tha 
laigeat buildinga in the United Eingdon 
and the Coot^oenL 

OKAWFOBD PASSAGK, 
OT4EBKEN W ELL y 

FABRINGDON ROAD, 
LONDON, £.a 


Now ready, 12 mo., half bound, price 4a; Ihnp cloth. 3a fid. 

THE BUILDERS’AND CONTKAOTOKt)’ 

1 PKICE-BOOK for 1875 (LOCKWOOD and CO *8). with 
which is incorporated “ Atchley’s Bnilderb Price-Book,’’and 
** The Illustrated Price-Book,’’ and portions of the late G K. 
Burnellb Price-Book. The whole Revised and Edited bv 
FRANCIS T. W. MILLER, Architect and Surveyor. 

London: LOCKWOOD A CO., 7 SUUoners’ Hall-courL 


WE have now landed 

Y* QUEBEC GOODS, 

consisting of YELLOW PINE (speciaHy selected for this 
market), RED PINE (large average . Ist. 2nd, and Srd onulity 
SPRUCE DEALS. BIRCH, WALNUT, OAK, ASH, and 
ELM, PIPE and HOGSHEAD STAVES, &c., all of which we 
will offer at moderate ratea 
As usnal, our SLATE, 

CLAY GOODS, 

CEMENT. 

IRONMONGERY, and 
JOINERY STOCKS, 

are well supplied. 

THOMAS ft CHARLES MARTIN, 
NORTH WALL SAW MILLS, DUBLIN. 
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The Late Mr, E, Welhy Pugin, Architect. 

is with sincero feelings of 
if ns regret that we record the death 

I mm distinguished son of a 

distinguished father, and grand- 
"rnSmfl son of a distinguished grand sire. 

At the comparatively youthful 
*g6 of forty-one, Mr. Pugin has 
passed away from us, which was 

? exactly the same age at which his 
eminent father died twenty-three 
years since. The cause of his death is stated 
to be syncope of the heart, but, though ailing 
for some days previously, had been so far 
recovered that he had been out on the day of 
his death. 

The younger Pugin has never had full 
justice rendered to his abilities, which, view¬ 
ing all the circumstances of his life and sur¬ 
roundings, were of a remarkable kind. He 
was of an impulsive temperament, hopeful, 
active, and generous, and there are many 
living who, deeply indebted for kindly aid, 
have ill-repaid him in his lifetime, though 
they would now feign a sorrow which they 
can scarcely feel, save it be under the pangs 
of remorse. 

The writer of these lines was acquainted 
with the deceased architect for some years, 
and on different occasions had opportunities 
afforded to him of knowing the obstacles 
that beset the youthful architect's path, and 
of efforts made to work him injury in his 
profession by men of his own order. In 
Ills personal conflicts with his professional 
brethren, we do not say that Mr. Pugin was 
always in the right, and we have taken occa¬ 
sion to say this ; but we do know that though 
he rushed into print betimes without judg¬ 
ment, he wrote as he felt at the time, and 
smarting under unmerited taunts. Some 
months ago, when a certain section in the 
Royal Institute of British Architects moved 
his expulsion from that body on the ground 
of matters which it is unnecessary now to 
dilate upon, we expressed an opinion that 
the resolution come to was uncharitable and 
uncalled for, and we have since seen no 
reason for altering our opinion. Over the 
fresh grave of our dead architect we will not 
rake up the smouldering embers of jealousies 
and strifes that would be better hidden from 
sight; but we do hope that those among his 
brethren and those outside them who have 
used the Press, under the veil of anonymity, 
to stab the character and reputation of 
Edward Welby Pugin, will, as far as lies in 
their power, undo the work that they have 
mischievously done. How many architects 
are there in our midst who at the age of 
forty-one can show such an amount of work 
accomplished ? 

In 1852, at the death of his father, the 
parent of the Gothic Revival, the younger 
Pugin was only seventeen years of age, but, 
having been educated and trained under his 
f ither, he was able to undertake and carry 
out his unflnished work with credit, and carve 
out a large practice of his own. Between 
1852 and 1862 he worked hard, early and 
late, and his rise was rapid. Both in part¬ 


nership with his brother-in-law and others, 
as well as single-handed, Mr. Pugin executed 
a vast amount of work of an ecclesiastical 
and domestic kind. Some of the cathedrals 
and churches which he designed years ago 
for the Roman Catholic community are stiU 
in process of completion. Our contemporary, 
the Builder, of Saturday last, furnishes a 
long list of his ecclesiastical buildings, and 
those of a domestic character, but even these 
lists could in both cases be greatly extended. 
His cathedrals, churches, and schools were 
chiefly for the Roman Catholic communion, 
and they extend over the three kingdoms. 

Mr. Pugin earned a large amount of money 
during the flrst ten or fifteen years of his 
professional practice, but he spent it lavishly. 
His GranviUe Hotel speculation, near Rams¬ 
gate, was rather a disastrous experiment, 
and perhaps it is not generally known that 
Mr. Pugin lost not a little in the assistance 
he gave to the journalistic undertakings of 
others, w'hich were never prosperous con¬ 
cerns. 

About 1868 the deceased architect entered 
boldly into a controversy concerning the 
design and details of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, claiming the work for his distinguished 
father, and denying that Sir Charles Barry 
was the architect. There are some who 
believe he proved his case, while many more 
stoutly deny the claims put in, while 
acknowledging the great assistance rendered 
by Mr. Pugin's father in matters of detail. 
Mr. Pugin's father gave evidence of his great 
ability in the designing and superintendence 
of the new palace at Westminster. The 
exact share that the elder Pugin had in the 
work at Westminster may perhaps never be 
known, though future controversy may bring 
fresh matters to light. That he was equal to 
the work claimed for him by his son, there 
can be no reasonable doubt. The present 
writer has, or had, in his possession some 
letters written by Mr. E. W. Pugin at the 
time of this fierce Houses of Parliament 
controversy as to his father's claims, and 
others in relation to another work which 
passed out of our deceased architect's hands, 
and which work is likely some day to give 
rise to discussion. It would not become us 
at present to make any statement in exposi¬ 
tion of this correspondence, but simply to say 
that our lately-deceased architect makes out 
a very clear case in several particulars. 

But, enough for the present. Our dis¬ 
tinguished architect died at his residence 
in Victoria-street, Westminster, on the 
I 5th, and was buried at Saint Augustine’s 
I Church, Ramsgate, on the 10th. Though 
I not equal to his father in some things, 
I yet he was a worthy son of a worthy sire, a 
distinguished and able architecct, and his 
few slight foibles may well be washed out 
in the face of his continual flow of kindness 
to his deserving fellow-men, and the love he 
bore to the memory of his father, his art, and 
his own honourable profession. 


THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

In his chapter on “ Dr. Petrie's Mistakes," 
Mr. Henry O'Neill begins by saying— 
** Several writers on Irish antiquities have 
not only maintained the most baseless opi¬ 
nions, but they have also made statements 
directly at variance with facts; we have 

• S«e ante, 


already shown one of the Rev. Dr. Ledwich's 
errors in this respect. This loose writer 
not only contradicts the reality, but he 
even contradicts himself. He wished to 
represent the Irish people up to the seven¬ 
teenth century as a nation of savages, and, 
accordingly, he says they were. Shortly 
afterwards he wished to show that the Irish 
people were from an early period of the 
Christian era the most learned people in 
Europe, and he proves they were. Yet Led- 
wich is an authority on Irish antiquities.’' 

We have ourselves shown in preceding 
papers the line of argument adopted by 
Ledwich, and how he did not scruple, under 
the veil of anonymity, to back up his own 
opinions. It may seem that we were a little 
too hard upon Ledwich, and that we singled 
him out from among others for our strictures. 
We found him reckless in assertion, and 
accepted as an authority; yet, while acknow¬ 
ledging his scholarly attainments, we could 
not pass over his many attempts at mystifi¬ 
cation. We have writers of the Catholic 
school just as reckless betimes as ever Led¬ 
wich was, and as careless and as inconsistent. 

Dr. Lanigan, in his ** Ecclesiastical History 
of Ireland," makes statements that require 
proof, and these proofs are not forthcoming. 
Of the latter historian Mr. O’Neill writes :— 
**Dr. Lanigan states that the doorways of 
the towers face the west; Dalton and some 
others say they face the east, both assertions 
being wrong. The latter writer makes some 
other statements respecting the towers which 
are egregiously wrong, yet these mis-state¬ 
ments appear in an essay which gained a prize 
from the Royal Irish Academy, and is printed 
in one of their volumes. Such are some of 
the false lights that have misguided tyros; 
there is not one of them trustworthy." 

In traversing Dr. Petrie's statements as to 
the towers being finished at the top with a 
conical roof of stone, and of being frequently 
terminated with a cross formed of a single 
stone, Mr. O’Neill replies that this is not 
the case—that some have roofs that are not 
conical, and very many have no roofs, while 
others have their upper parts destroyed so 
that we caunot know in what manner they 
may have been finished. In these matters 
we believe that Mr. O’Neill states what is 
really the case. We are of opinion ourselveiS 
that the cross was not an original finial, and 
in the case of the tower at Swords, County 
Dublin, which we visited some years ago, it 
bears all the evidences of a modem addition. 

As to Dr. Petrie’s Christian theory, Mr. 
O'Neill remarks :—That the towers are of 
Christian origin, is the Doctor's great theory. 
We have seen how the early Irish Christians 
delighted in art works. Their illuminations 
in books, their sculpture on crosses and on 
ecclesiastical buildings, their works in metal; 
of these we have examples in Ireland ranging 
from the sixth to the fourteenth century; 
and the lost Book of Kildare, another of 
Ireland's miracles of art, was of the fifth 
century. We have also seen that Irish 
artists diffused themselves, and had a 
powerful influence throughout Europe for 
many centuries. Dr. Petrie declares that 
the towers were built during this Irish Art 
era, * from the fifth to the thirteenth centuries’ 
when the Irish were producing their miracles 
of art—when the crosses were being sculp¬ 
tured—^when the Book of Kells was being 
illuminated—when the Devonshire Crosier 
was being produced—when the Irish revelled 
in art works; yet, strange fact, the towers 
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are singularly plain. In any description of art will be upturned to assist in the satisfae- be has adduced demolish aU previous 
a tower now demolished that we have met tory elucidation of the Round Tower theories. He discusses at some length the 
with, no mention is made of its having been mystery. views of his predecessors, and, after clearing 

adorned with sculpture ^ there is very little jn concluding his chapter on ** Dr. Petrie’s ground, commences to debate the origin 

sculpture on the existing towers, and no in- Mistakes,” Mr. O’Neill sums up as followsthe name given to these towers in the Irish 

scription whatever. There are inscriptions «• After this failure we cannot think that the language. He says“ The name of the 
on some ancient churches, and on sculptured Xrish Round Towers had their origin in Round Tower in the Irish language may 
crosses, and on metal works, but the towers Christian times, and were built for a Chris- some light on its use and origin. In 

stand before us in solemn silent mystery, priesthood’s use i we cannot think that Irish annals and old chronicles we find 
not a line is inscribed on them to guide similar towers which Lord Valentia saw name cloictheach and cloigtheuch applied 
the inquirer. As to sculpture, there is very in India, and which he was told were of an the Round Towers and to other structures, 
little indeed i this fact is most remarkable, extreme antiquitv, and belonged to a people OJ^ictheach means * the house of the bell * or 
The Doctor evidently felt it to be so. He religion was as mysterious as those belfry. But the universal popular name of 

felt that if the same Irish who produced all ancient towers, we cannot believe that those Round Tower in Munster, Connaught, and 
the art works we have mentioned, were the ^ere erected for a Christian priesthood’s use. ^^ber Irish-speaking parts of Ireland is cuU- 
producers of the towers, they would be sure And the similar towers which the Pagan or culctheach. This name is formed 

to adorn them with some of their wonderful writer Lucian describes as being in his j ^^om cuilc, a ‘ reed,’ and theach, a ‘ house 
carvings : thus driven, the Doctor boldly native land before the Pagan temple in i that is, the reed house or reed-shaped struc- 
faces the difficulty, and declares that * on Syria, these towers surely were not of j ture. Thus the people have always said, 
several of them Christian emblems are ob- Christian origin. They were never raised ^th constant, unerring accuracy, when 
servable.’ Were this the case, and could it by Christian hands; neither were the Irish speaking of these structures, CZutna, 

be proved that the emblems had been carved towers. We are convinced they belong to the Round Tower of Cloyne;cMt/c<?acA(7o/mrtm, 
when the towers were built, the Doctor’s those distant ages when Paganism was domi- ^be Round Tower of Colman (the patron 
assertion would be established so far as the nant, when devotees prayed in high places, ssiut); cuilceach Deaglain, the Round Tower 
towers which bore the several emblems are that, by getting nearer to the gods, they 1 Deaglan, of Ardmore; and so on. Some 

concerned ; but this important assertion ho might be better heard by them. The grey ^ have said that cuilceach is a mere corruption 

leaves to be proved in a second volume now due mystery of thousands of vears hangs over of the * bell-house.* It is no such 

these thirty years and not yet published.” these strange buildings. Is it not probable thing. It is the real, true name of the Round 
So writes Mr. Henry O’Neill in 1868 ; but that, when the Egyptians of old were erect- j Tower in Irish, and is pronounced by the 
Dr. Petrie is now for some years in his grave, ing the stupendous pyramids, the Irish of i ^Rb unmistakeable accuracy. There 

and there is but small likelihood of the Royal old were constructing these slender and i S**®wing in the rivers and bogs of Ireland 

Irish Academy giving the learned antiquary’s graceful towers? Twin-born of time, the | a large kind of cuilc or reed with a conical 

second volume to the world, supposing the eastern structures are gigantic, ungraceful | head, which in form and shape resembles the 

manuscript is in existence. It is not our marvels; the western ones, though compara- Ihi®® of the Round Tower, and which I am 
purpose to follow in detail Mr. O’Neill’s tively small, are incomparably more elegant, sure was originally taken as the model of it.” 

criticisms on Dr. Petrie. He certainly Thirty centuries have probably passed away ’.what meaning, or mystery, is 

proves the learned Doctor in error in several since some of the Irish towers were erected; there in the reed, which it could communi- 
matters; and with considerable force points many more centuries may have elapsed since reed house or round tower. The 

out the unfitness of the towers for the that form of building was originated. That reedjis an emblem of St.John the Baptist, 
Christian uses assigned by Dr. Petrie in his they were for religious purposes seems naturally an emblem or indication of the 
Essay. beyond a doubt; but they have no use in ^eter by which it is produced. The Saviour 

As to the masonry of the towers, Mr. Christian requirements: they are assuredly “i the gospel compares St. John to a reed 
O’Neill writes:—“ Dr. Petrie has not proved Pagan, and it seems equally certain that they shaken by the wind. ‘ What went you out 
that St. Patrick introduced the use of mortar can vie in antiquity with the buildings of in the desert to see ? A reed shaken by the 
into Ireland; neither has Lanigan proved ancient Egypt, and belong to a creed as old wind.’ Or, as it is in the Irish, ‘ Ouilch 
that the Pagan Irish used mortar; but when as any that was taught in those sacred struc- lu>a»agh his an ngaoith f This points to the 
we have in the Irish towers buildings of un- tures whose ruins still give a glory to the Round Towers as being of that class of struc- 
known origin, and of no use in Christian banks of the Nile.” tures called baptisteries, which in the early 

practices, but for which wo can assign a Mr. O’Neill intends, we believe, to publish age® of Christianity were attached to epis- 
probable use among the Pagans, and can a work particularly relating to the origin and eopal churches, and in which adults of both 
find that such buildings have been used by uses of the Round Towers, wherein he will ®exe8, as well as young persons, were baptised 
Pagans, wo have established a strong proba- broach the secrets he can only whisper now. immersion, and received immediately after 

bility that they are of Pagan origin, and then From what he has already incidentally stated sacrament of confirmation from the hands 

can fairly deduce that the Irish did not learn in his work on “ The Fine Arts and Civili- bishop. 

the use of mortar from St. Patrick’s three zation of Ancient Ireland,” we may fairly The Rev. Mr. Smiddy next quotes an 
stone masons.” guess the theory he proposes further to pro- extract from an article of Bergier in his 

Mr. O’Neill considers Dr. Petrie’s Prize mulgate and confirm by the aid of further “ Encyclopmdia of Theology,” by which it is 
Essay a failure, and while acknowledging study. He has apparently full faith in his advanced that baptisteries were edifices 
the undoubted learning and research of the views, and we trust, for his own sake and the placed altogether outside of churches, and 
Irish antiquary, plainly says that the Doctor’s general interest in the subject, he will per- standing at a distance from their outer walls, 
want of success was not owing to his want of form satisfactory labour. Whether success- j Another extract follows from the “ Penny 
fitness or of application, but for want of or not, it is likely, should his work be Cyclopmdia ” on baptisteries and their posi- 
proof. We agree with Mr. O’Neill that if given to the public, it will be worthy of tion, cited in support of our author’s views, 
any man could have succeeded in satisfae- perusal. ! The Rev. Mr. Smiddy then proceeds to say— 

torily proving that the Round Towers are of Since our last paper was published we have ** Are there any features in the Irish Round 
Christian origin. Dr. Petrie would have per- received from the author of “ The Druids, Towers to correspond with the ancient bap- 
formed the task; but while admitting this. Ancient Churches, and Round Towers of tisteries, as described by these extracts ? ” 
we do not admit that the supporters of the Ireland ” a copy of his work. This volume There are many ; and every circumstance 
Pagan theory have as yet proved their case is to a large extent a very singular pro- | connected with them can be easily explained 
in detail. We are strongly inclined to the duction, and it is saying very little to add j by supposing that they are buildings of this 
opinion that the towers were built in Pagan that it is both a curious and an interesting class. In the first place, they are found 
times ; but as to their specific uses, and in one. In Chapter IV. of this work the author I near the old Episcopal churches, where the 
relation to their architecture and their exact (the Rev. Richard Smiddy, of Aghada) | bishop was present to administer the sacra- 
origin and era, there is much information propounds the theory that the Round Towers ; ment of confirmation, which, in the early ages 
still required. We do not doubt but this in- of Ireland were erected and used for Baptis- ' of Christianity, was always received imme- 
formation will be forthcoming, for each year teries. So confident is the author in his diately after baptism. This is the practice 
is adding to our stock of knowledge regard- belief, that he has not the least misgiving on ! in the Eastern or Greek Church to the present 
ing the mystic past, and from neath the the subject. His believes his theory touches ' day. In the second place, the Round Towers 
bowels of the earth many kinds of corrobora- a chord which was never touched before, and in many instances exhibit the figures and 
live evidences in the regions of nature and he is also certain that the arguments which emblems peculiar to the ancient baptisteries.” 
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We find we will have to devote another 
paper to the discussion of the Round Tower 
portion of our subject, and for the further 
exposition of the theory of the Rev. Mr. 
Smiddy. We fail to see the force of his 
arguments as far as we have quoted him, 
unless we agree in supposing everything he 
supposes. He repeats himself several times 
without making the matter more clear than 
what he has stated in the first instance. In 
our next paper we will quote his novel views 
farther and in a fair manner. We hold 
certain views in respect to our Round Towers 
which we hold to be tenable, but we are not 
BO wedded to them as not to be ready and 
willing to cast them aside were better sup¬ 
ported views put before us. None of the 
Christian theories propounded, respecting 
the ori^ and uses of our Round Towers, 
stand the process of a practical dissection. 
Some of the Pagan theories too, as regard 
the uses of the towers, are also weak, but the 
proofs are strong which trace their erection 
to a Pagan era. Doubtless, these mystic 
piUars have been applied to Christian uses, 
though we are unable to subscribe to the 
opinion that they were originally built by a 
Christian people for Irish ecclesiastical 
purposes. 


THE CORK DISTRICT LUNATIC 
ASYLUM PLANS. 

In reference to these plans, and the differences 
existing between the architect and engineer, 
already aUuded to in these pages, a report 
was brought up at the last monthly meeting 
by the Board Committee. The following 
letter from the architect deals with the action 
of the board, and is sufficiently explanatory 
without the printing of the report:— 

Gbntlbmbn,— 1 have to acknowledge receipt 
of a communication from the House Committee, 
in which it is stated that a recommendation 
will be made to the Board that my services as 
architect to the proposed works should be dispensed 
with in consequence of some alterations in the plans 
having been made by me. Injustice to my profes¬ 
sional character, 1 feel called upon to vindicate my 
conduct and action in this mutter. In the first 
place, I may remark tliat, according to the usual 
professional practice, before the contract is entered 
into with the builder the architect is not only at 
liberty to make any changes iie may find necessary 
in the plans in the interests of his clients, but it is 
his duty to do so, in order to insure economy and 
efficiency In the excution of the works, so that the 
drawings, although signed on behalf of the clients, 
cannot be looked upon in the light of deeds until 
endorsed by the contractor. The drawings for the 
proposed works in question consisted of about forty 
large sheets, in five of which some alterations have 
been made. I myself proposed but one, and that a 
matter of construction, the others being only slight 
alterations in the size of some minor store buildings, 
and clianges principally in the size and position of 
doors in main store building. These changes in the 
first instance were proposed by Dr. Eaines himself, 
and not either devised or suggested by me, and were 
approved of by the House Committee,new drawings 
for which (although unnecessary) would have been 
loade liad not Or. Eames called to my office a few 
days previous to the meeting of the governors of 
April 2nd, and I told him I could not have any 
new drawings ready for the Board, but as there 
was so little to be done to the drawings of the store 
buildings I could have them ready. He replied 
that it would be a great matter to have anything 
prepared for the Board, and I consequently com¬ 
pleted the alterations in question on the original 
drawing, solely for the good of the institution, in 
order that they might be laid before the Board at 
once and not pat off to the next monthly meet¬ 
ing, as it was considered of importance that the 
works should be commenced as early in the spring 
as possible. I had not the slightest intention of 
doing anything to these drawings until Dr. Eames 
called. I was greatly surprised on reading the re¬ 
ports of the proceedings of the Qoveruors of April 
2iid in the public papers, that Dr. Eames, when I 
was not present, raiuie a number of statements most 
injurious to me as a professional man, and stated 
that a letter of explanation submitted by me was 

all incorrect,*’ that my tracings could not be de« 
pended on, and implied that I was tlie cause of the 
delay in the progress of the works. I now beg 
emphatically to reiterate every word contained in 
that letter, and also to state that any tracings pre¬ 


pared by roe were perfectly correct. The real cause 
of the delay arose from the fact that Mr. Edwards, 
the surveyor employed by the Board to take out 
the quantities, although appointed early In De¬ 
cember, 1874, never asked for any explanation 
which he stated he required until March, 1875, and 
then made incorrect reports to the Board which, 
together with Dr. Eames* statements, have preju¬ 
diced the Governors against me, and caused some of 
them to make use of very strong language most 
injurious to my professional character. On recon¬ 
sidering the matter, I feel sure that the Governors 
will deem it but an act of justice to make repara¬ 
tion for the great injury publicly done to me, as I 
would much regret, after being connected with the 
institution for twenty-eight years, that I should be 
compelled to take steps in any way of a hostile 
nature,—I am, gentlemen, yours obediently, 

Wm. Atkins, Architect, F.R.I.A.I. 

We see by the report of the proceedings 
that it was proposed and carried, ** that, after 
considering Mr. Atkins’ letter, they con¬ 
sidered that no person had ever been perma¬ 
nent architect of the board, and that Mr. 
Atkins’ claim to that effect was quite erro¬ 
neous and unfounded in fact.’' In the report 
of the House Committee it is said that, though 
the board would be “ warranted in wholly 
repudiating the plans, we suggest that such 
a course should not be adopted, but that Mr. 
Atkins should be paid for those plans at the 
rate of 2^ per cent, on the approximate amount 
of the expenditure, or on the amount of the 
tenders that may be accepted for the work; 
and this suggestion we make from a convic¬ 
tion that your board desire to deal as fairly 
with Mr. Atkins as you consistently can with 
your duty to the institution and to the rate¬ 
payers.” 

The annexed correspondence is a reply to 
the statements made in the published report 
of the House Committee, and in answer to 
the query of Dr. Eames :— 

Sir,—I have seen in the report of the House 
Committee of the above institution some very strong 
remarks on a short letter that 1 had previously 
written to them, which remarks bad no doubt the 
effect of prejudicing the minds of the governors 
present against me. They are—that the letter ** is 
iinwi9e, incorrect; that they are coerced to express 
an opinion aboat it in strong terms. That it con¬ 
tains in their opinion expressions tantamount to an 
attempt at usurping the powers, and setting the 
authority of the governors at defiance.” As the 
letter is not long I give below the entire text of it, 
and 1 am quite confident that the public will be 
much surprised how it merited in any way all 
these strong expressions. As to the ** wisdom ” of it 
that is a matter for myself, but I distinctly say that 
the letter is perfectly correct. I mentioned in it 
that I am architect to the proposed new works, 
which cannot be denied by the committee, and from 
which position I have never been removed. A 
resolution was finally proposed and carried, ** That 
my claim to be permanent architect to the board 
was erroneous and unfounded.” Where have 1 
made any such claim ? Surely it is not right for a 
public body to put forward statements as having 
been made by me which I never even hinted at As 
far as the resolution quoted goes, ** that in case of 
any works being required I should be applied to on 
the subject,” it bears but the one interpretation, 
which lias been heretofore given to it, by the gover¬ 
nors of the asylum, as it has been strictly acted upon 
with regard to all architectural works for sixteen 
years, and never controverted until Mr. Edwards 
commenced making bis reports, the correctness of 
which I deny. With regard to the statement in 
the report, ** that 1 was especially cautioned by the 
committee against making any alterations whatever 
in the plans,” I most distinctly assert that I cannot 
call to mind anything of the kind having been said 
to me, the committee sat for an hour after I left; 
the subject might have been there brought forward, 
but 1 know that after that I told Dr. Eames in my 
office that the only way 1 could have anything ready 
for the board was to complete the alterations of 
tliese plans, and be did not even suggest to me not 
to do It, or call roy attention to any direction as 
having been given by the committee on the subject 
As to the new plans referred to in my letters, I 
most clearly state tiiat 1 was directed by the House 
Committee to complete them as quickly as possible, 
and some are at present with the other plans at the 
asylum. Dr. Eames has, I perceive, the same thing 
as reiterated his statement that all my letter was 
incorrect. The truth of assertions thus directly 
opposed to each other can only be ascertained by 
proof from documents and otherwise; these when 
necessary 1 can produce. Wm. Atkins. 


Sir,—I n reply to your communication of the lOlh 
hist, you will please inform the committee that It 
is premature to furnish an account for professional 
services, in connection with the proposed new works, 
of which 1 am architect, until progress is made in 
the buildings. There is a balance due to me on 
account of the extension of the infirmary, a state¬ 
ment of which I shall forward. I have the new 
plans ready, embodying the other changes, ordered 
by the committee. Wm. Atkins. 

J. A. Eames, Esq., M.D., R.M.S. 

We have taken means to inform ourselves 
of the nature of the alterations alleged to 
have been made by Mr. Atkins in the plans, 
concerning which so much angry feeling has 
been aroused. While agreeing that the 
alterations should not have been made, they 
appear at the same time to be of a very 
trifling character, confined to five plans out 
of forty, one alone in the matter of con¬ 
struction proposed by the architect, and 
the rest, it appears, were proposed by Dr. 
Eames. It also appears that these alter¬ 
ations were sanctioned at first by the 
House Committee, and were put upon the 
drawings merely to save a month's time. 
Mr. Edwards, the engineer, was the surveyor 
employed to take out the quantities, and 
three months had elapsed without anything 
being done in the matter. If we should state 
anything to the prejudice of Mr. Edwards in 
our remarks which can be explained away, 
we shall be glad to hear of it and do justice to 
him. We cannot, at the same time, help 
thinking that Mr. Atkins has been harshly 
treated, after his twenty-eight years’ service; 
nor can we get over the feeling that there is 
some professional jealousy at work. We 
would like to know if it is true that the engi¬ 
neer reported against the architect’s work, 
and got it transferred to himself; and if any 
plan for the entire sewerage of the building 
made by the architect was appropriated by 
the engineer; or if in any other cases work was 
taken out of the architect’s hands by incorrect 
reports of the officials or other members of 
the board ? These are questions which we 
would like to see answered in a satisfactory 
manner before we deal farther with this case. 


A NEW TOWN HALL FOR PAISLEY. 

The premium plans for the George A. Clark 
Town Hall have been selected. Mr. Clark 
died in America last year, and by his will he 
bequeathed the sum of ^20,000 for the erec¬ 
tion of the hall. The committee appointed 
agreed to have competition plans, and 
offered premiums of ^100, JB50, and ^25 for 
the three best. They awarded the first 
prize to the plan with the motto “ Fortuna 
Sequatur” ; the second to the plan with the 
motto ** Experientiaand the third to the 
plan with the motto ** The Moon.” On the 
envelopes bearing relative mottoes being 
subsequently opened, it was found that the 
first plan was by Messrs. Rennison and 
Scott, Paisley, and the third by Mr. Henry 
Higgins, Dambarton-road, Glasgow. 

The plan of Messrs. Rennison and Scott is 
the one likely to be adopted for the building. 
The structure, as designed by Mr. Rennison 
and his partner, is Early French Gothic in 
style, and in all its departments appears to 
be well arranged. The larger or public 
hall of the building is to be seated for 
1,290 persons, the back portion under the 
gallery being left unseated, to be used as a 
promenade. It was stated in the instruc¬ 
tions issued to the architects that the build¬ 
ing should not cost more than jB 18,000, with 
10 per cent, added, but this estimate is 
likely to be far exceeded. The trustees of 
Mr. Clark have already expended about 
J01,OOO on the site. The work of erection 
will not be commened before June next year, 
the committee being prevented from acquir¬ 
ing one of the properties of a life renter 
with whom they are unable to make terms. 
The Town Council go to Parliament next 
session for a bill affecting the town, in which 
bill they will get a clause inserted seeking 
powers to remove the present obstruction. 

B 
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THE PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE OVER 
THE LIFFEY. 

The following memorial was read and adopted 
at a meeting of inflnential citizens, held at 
the Chamber of Commerce, on the 5th inst. 
The snbject matter was anticipated and 
discussed in our last issue, and on reference 
to our back volumes further particulars will 
be found:— 

The memorial of the andertigned inhabitante ot 
the city of Dublin to the Port and Docks Board, 
sheweth, that in the opinion of the memorialists, a 
new bridse ofer the River Liffey, to the east of 
Carlisle Bridge, Is urgently required, for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: — A very large portion of the 
inhabitants of the city and suburbs on both sides 
the river now reside to the east of Carlisle Bridge, 
and their convenience requires that a new bridge 
should be erected to the eastward of that bridge. 
The trade of the port has increased very materially 
in the last twenty>flve years, and this, together with 
the improvements made by your board on both sides 
of the river, to meet the requirements of that in¬ 
creased trade, has removed the business of the port 
further to eastward, and has bad the effect of 
largely Increasing the traffic passing from one side 
of the river to the other. Various other causes 
have tended to produce the same result—for ex¬ 
ample, the improvement in the Custom House docks 
and warehouses on the north side, the erection of 
several large warehouses and manufactories on both 
sides of the river, and the removal of the goods 
terminus of the Midland Great Western Railway 
from the Broadstone to the North Wall. The same 
result will be further promoted by the extensions 
which are now In course of construction, and will 
be shortly completed by the Great Southern and 
Western, the Northern, and the London and North 
Western Railway Companies. The trade in grain, 
coal, timber, and other articles Is greatly Interfered 
with and inconvenienced by being obliged to go 
round by Carlisle Bridge, and, at the same time, 
the traffic in those heavy commodities has the effect 
of impeding the other important traffic which passes 
over that bridge. In the year 1860, at the instance 
of the then existing Ballast Board, Colonel Lake, 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, directed an 
enumeration to be made of the number of vehicles 
passing over Carlisle Bridge between the hours of 
9 a.m. and 7 p.m., the result of which was as fol¬ 
lows On the 7th of March, 0,779 vehicles passed 
over within ten hours; on the 8th, 10,426; on the 
9th, 10,419; on the 10th, 10,869, showing a daily 
average of 10,374 vehicles. Of this, the portion 
passing over the bridge from the quays, both east¬ 
ward and westward of it, formed an average of one- 
fourth. Besides this, the number of vehicles passing 
along the quays, across the ends of the bridge, with¬ 
out passing over it,was about one-sixth of the above 
total, ora daily average of fully 17,000. A similar 
return was taken at about the same period of the 
traffic over London Bridge, one of the greatest 
thoroughfares in Europe, which was found to be 
very little in excess of that passing over Carlisle 
Bridge. Since that time the traffic here has im¬ 
mensely increased } this alone would be a sufficient 
reason for building another bridge. But the great 
delay, inconvenience, and danger to carriages and 
foot passengers crossing Carlisle Bridge arises not 
•o much from the extent of the traffic as from the 
fact that the bridge is approached by three streets 
on the north side, and by four streets on the south 
side. It is only necessary to observe the progress 
of a dray coming up Burgh-quay, crossing the 
bridge, and going down Eden-quay, to see that It 
must twice cross and interrupt the stream of traffic 
from Sackville-si reel to Wevtmoreland-sireet. The 
same delay and interruption is occasioned by car¬ 
riages passing from D’Olier-street to Sackviile- 
street or Eden-quay. The widening of Carlisle 
Bridge would not in the least obviate the incon¬ 
venience arising from the cross traffic and the 
numerous approaches to the bridge. In fact. If 
Carlisle Bridge were made extremely wide, while 
the cross traffic continued as at present, the diffi¬ 
culty and danger to passengers would be increased. 
Your memorialists heartily concur as to the impor¬ 
tance of improving and widening Carlisle Bridge; 
hut they submit that the improvement of Carlisle 
Bridge should be considered in connection with the 
providing of a new bridge to the eastward of it, and 
that the new bridge is a necessary supplement to 
the improvement of Carlisle Bridge. Your memo¬ 
rialists have abstained from going into particulars 
Ss to the exact position of the bridge, or the manner 
of its construction, but if they might venture an 
opinion in this resist, they would take leave to 
suggest that a bridge terminating at Beresford- 
place on the one side, and George*s-street on the 
other, with an opening to admit vessels, would best 
meet the general requiremeoU; or, if practicable, a 


swivel bridge (somewhat similar to that constructed 
at Leith) from Commons-street to Creighton-street. 
Your memorialists beg to apply to you as the parties 
intrusted by the Leitislature with the care of (he 
bridges and quay wall, as well as the port generally, 
to give your sanction to the construction of another 
bridge to the east of Carlisle Bridge, and they 
respectfully ask you, if you have not at present 
parliamentary powers sufficient to enable you to 
carry out such a work, to apply to Parliament for 
the necessary powers to do so. 

A second memorial, nearly similar in terms, 
was prepared for presentation to the Corpo¬ 
ration. We desire to add but little to onr 
former remarks respecting the advisability 
of erecting a new bridge. The question has 
been for some years before the public, but, 
like many other similar questions, it has been 
a “ stand still movement.** Whether the 
resent memorials will have the effect of 
astening the accomplishment of the long- 
needed improvement, is more than we can 
foretell. With Carlisle Bridge enlarged and 
improved, and a new bridge erected over the 
Liffey at Beresford-place, the traffic of the 
city would certainly be greatly facilitated. 
A new bridge is one of the wants of our time ; 
and no matter how long delayed, it will 
eventually have to be erected. 


MICHELANGELO.* 

(Continued from page 146.) 

When Michelangelo was called to Borne 
by the Pope in 1504, the first task laid upon 
him was the preparation of designs for the 
mausoleum, of which mention was made in 
my last lecture. 

The personal vanity of the Pope dictated 
that his monument should be no ordinary 
structure, and he resolved that a place in 
the old Basilica should be prepared for its 
reception. It soon appeared, however, that 
the ideas of the Pope were on too vast a 
scale to be consistent with this arrangement, 
for although the whole size of the church 
was large, the dimensions of its parts were 
moderate, while the scale of the mansolenm 
was to be colossal. 

From the discussions which arose from 
this circumstance, Julias conceived the 
notion of replacing the ancient Basilica by a 
new structure, as had indeed been vaguely 
contemplated by his predecessor, Nicholas. 

It may now be interesting to inquire what 
the mausoleum was to be like, which was the 
cause of so great a conception, and led to so 
mneh trouble and wasted energy of the 
artist. We may therefore refer for a moment 
to yasari*s description of the design. 

It was, he says, to be isolated, having a 
passage round it, for greater magnificence of 
effect. The dimensions were to be 18 braccia 
(86 ft.) on two sides, and 12 braccia (24 ft.) 
on the other two sides, the proportions being 
therefore a square and a-hali on plan. A 
range of niehes occupied the sides, and the 
cornice was to be supported by statues, partly 
clothed, after the Grecian manner of Cary¬ 
atides. To each of these figures a captive 
was bound, intended to signify the provinces 
subjugated by Pope Julius, and brought by 
him into the obedience of the Apostolic 
Church. There were to be other statues, 
also bound, representing the liberal arts, and 
including painting, sculpture, and architec¬ 
ture—all paralysed and hampered by the 
death of the Pope. 

Above the comice, there were to be eight 
<K)lossal statues of prophets, apostles, and 
virtues, including those of Moses and St. 
Paul. Forty statues in all were to have 
adorned the monament, which was to have 
been farther enriched by bas-reliefs of marble 
and bronze. 

The substructure was to he 13 ft. in height, 
and this was to be surmounted by a light 
marble baldacchino, beneath which, two 
angels guarded the sarcophagus of Julius, 
one in an attitude of grief, and the other 
pointing to heaven. 

Such, we are told, was the design of this 

• Profeaaor £. M. B«n 7'8 Uilid lecture at Rojal Academy, 
MarcliSU. 


ambitions work. T he description is, I believe, 
in accordance with a drawing of Michel¬ 
angelo, which I have not seen; but which is 
said to be preserved, with others of his 
sketches, in the Florentine Gallery. Michel¬ 
angelo set to work on it with zeal, and re¬ 
paired to Carrara to seek the marble, leaving 
the Pope to meditate on his plana for the 
new church. 

The Pope first employed Ginliano San 
Gallo to prepare designs for the latter, but, 
for some reason, he was almost immediately 
superseded by Bramante, who deserves to be 
considered the first architect of St. Peter*s. 
The new church was to cover the site of the 
ancient Basilica, but was to be greater in 
extent. The length was to be increased from 
485 ft. to 620 ft., and the breadth from 248 
ft. to 880 ft. 

The nave was to be vaulted over, with 
transverse vaultings across the aisles, to 
serve as abutments, after the design of the 
fragment known as the Temple of Peace. 
Screens of columns formed aisles in the 
apsidal terminations of the three upper arms 
of the cross; a novel feature, and one which 
seems to contain promise of richness, and 
picturesqueness of effect. 

The great order of the nave was Corinthian, 
and was 101 ft. high. Professor Cockerell 
suggests that the contrast of an order of such 
colossal dimensions, with one much smaller, 
as designed by Bramante for the exterior, 
was intended to produce that effect of sur¬ 
prise, which was a not uncommon artifice in 
Medifeval composition. 

But the chief glory of Bramante’s design 
was to be the dome, covering and crowning 
all, with its cross uplifted to heaven. This 
was, no doubt, suggested by the Pantheon, 
which had ever excited the admiration of 
architects. The Pantheon was low in section, 
being only one diameter high, and it rested 
on a continuous abutment. To place the 
dome of the Pantheon in the air, was, there¬ 
fore, an untried attempt, and on t)^ Bra¬ 
mante resolved. 

Bramante's design for the dome was 
marked by a grand simplicity, wit^ its un¬ 
broken peristyle of columns, a feature which 
Wren afterwards adopted at St. Paul*8. 
Michelangelo was much struck by its origi¬ 
nality, and had a high admiration for Bra- 
mante*8 architectural skill. Quarrels, indeed, 
arose between the two men, with bitter 
jealousies; but, notwithstanding these, 
Michelangelo bore a willing tribute to his 
rival*8 ability, and is even reported to have 
said, No doubt can exist that Bramante is 
the greatest architect who has existed from 
ancient to modern times, and whoever has 
departed from his model has departed from 
the truth.** 

The construction of a loft^ dome was not, 
however, an ori^al inspiration of Bramante, 
for as long back as 1298 Arnolfo di Cambio 
da Colli had commenced a similar design, 
which he did not live to finish, in Florence. 

The dome of the cathedral at Florence is 
almost identical in diameter with that of St. 
Peter*s, each being about 184 ft. or 185 ft., 
the diameter of the dome of the Pantheon 
being 142 ft. 

After Arnolfo*8 commencement of the 
Florentine cathedral, upwards of a century 
elapsed before a man was found to carry ont 
his conception, and crown his work with the 
dome we all know so well. That man was 
Brunelleschi, who, in 1407, produced his plan 
in the famous competition for this work. 
Michelangelo looked on this design with 
admiration, and, in the days of his greatest 
influence in Florence, exerted himself to 
prevent the designs of Brunelleschi for the 
completion of the building from being de¬ 
part^ from. 

The novelty of Brunelle8chi*8 proposal was 
the suggestion that the dome should be 
double, connected together with ribs, and 
that both outer and inner domes should be 
ointed in sections. We shall see hereafter 
ow much Michelangelo was infiuenced by 
I this design. 

I Bramante*s drawings are but partial^ pre- 
I served, and we do not know how he proposed 
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to deal with the constructional details of his 
dome. We do know, however, that his 
character was hasty and impetuous, even to 
rashness; and an inspection of his plan is 
enough to show us that the strength of his 
four great piers is altogether insufficient for 
such a dome as he intended to erect. 

Bramante was in so great a hurry, how¬ 
ever, to realise his project, and was so much 
pressed by his impetuous patron, that the 
piers were carried up with undue haste, and 
showed signs of decay, and weakness, before 
his death, which occurred in 1514. 

On the death of Bramante, his mantle, as 
architect of St. Peter's, fell on no less a man 
than BafTaeUe. This famous painter had 
come to Rome in 1508, and Bramante had at 
once secured for him the favour and patronage 
of the Pope. He was at once employed on 
his immortal works in the Vatican, and his 
simple, graceful ways earned the affection of 
Julius. 

Michelangelo was now engaged on the 
Sistine Chapel, and it was scarcely possible 
for the two great artists to avoid rivalry. 
Their followers, at any rate, were not discreet 
enough to do so, and, as often happens, 
showed more party spirit than their masters. 

It has been noticed that even when Michel¬ 
angelo had completed one half of the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, Bramante endeavoured 
to transfer the remainder to Raffaelle, and 
there can be no doubt that he was anxious to 
exalt his favourite, at all hazard. 

It was natural, therefore, that Julius, who 
trusted in Bramante, and also was much at¬ 
tached to Raffaelle, should call the latter to 
his aid at St. Peter's, when death had carried 
off his friend and master. Raffaelle must, 
however, have felt a difficulty, as regarded 
the more technical duties of his office as 
architect, for we find associated with him, 
and presumably at his request, Giuliano San 
GaUo, and Fra Giocondo di Verona, to act as 
practical advisers. 

(To be continued.^ 


MAIN DRAINAGE 
AND LIFFEY PURIFICATION. 

On these subjects, Mr. Hassard,C.E., whose 
name is known in connection, states a few 
matters not generally known—facts which 
have been mystified heretofore. As to the 
drainage scheme, Mr. Hassard writes :— 

** In Angost of last year, the Corporation—being 
apparently in deapair, and onabie to find a contrac¬ 
tor to carry out their proposed works for an amount 
within tlie authorised expenditure—unanimously 
resolved to refer the whole question to three inde¬ 
pendent Irish eiitfineers to assist them in their 
difficulty, and advise them in relation to it,and did 
nie the honour of selecting me as one of them; from 
which it may be inferred that its meml)ers had 
some reliance on my professional judgment. Inde¬ 
pendently, however, of other considerations, with 
which it is not necessary to trouble you, my engage¬ 
ments did not allow me to undertake the investiga¬ 
tion, and another engineer was appointed in my 
stead. The report followed in doe course, hut the 
Corporation have not thought fit to adopt its recom¬ 
mendations. 

The sul^ect being then pretty well exhausted, I 
and my friend, Mr. T. H. Falkiner, C.E., who is 
joined with me in the matter, and who has given 
much time to its consideration, addressed a tender 
to the Corporation, offering, as contractors, to con¬ 
struct a system of sewers and works for the purifica¬ 
tion of the Liffey, inclu ling everything excepting 
the purchase of the necessary property,for the sum 
of £340,000. The plans, estimates, and mode of 
dealing with the question to be subject to the 
opinion of Sir John Uawksbaw, on the understand¬ 
ing, that if approved of by that gentleman, we 
should be given the contract for carrying out the 
works at the above-named sum ; or, if the Corpora¬ 
tion preferred to seek for independent tenders, that 
we should be paid, as professional compensation, 
such sum as might mutually be agreed upon ; or, in 
the event of disagreement, be determine by arbi¬ 
tration. 

To this communication—which, in the event of 
Sir John Hawksbaw having approved of the pro¬ 
posed mode of dealing with the sulject, would have 
relieved the Corporaiion of much difficulty—we did 
not receive any reply; and this appeared the more 


strange, as I had so recently been selected as an 
engineer competent to advise In the matter. 

We are of opinion that by a mode of dealing with 
the question, differing from what has been proposed, 
the purification of the river can be effected in a most 
substantial and permanent manner for a sum not 
much exceeding that which the Corporation are 
now authorised to expend. 

Some years since a project for the main drainage 
of the city, in connection with a concession of the 
sewage to Messrs. Barrington and Jeffers, somewhat 
similar to that proposed by the Corporation, was 
submitted by Mr. Hemans, Mr. Falkiner, and my¬ 
self. Further investigation has,however, confirmed 
Mr. Falkiner and me in the belief that the matter 
can be otherwise dealt with, and at less cost.*’ 

A complete system of main drainage for 
Dublin for the sum of £340,000 would not at 
all answer the loft^ notions of the speculative 
minds in our municipal council. If Sir John 
Hawkshaw had ventured an opinion that the 
scheme of the two consulting engineers was 
the fittest and the most economical, it is 
probable his opinion would be ventilated far 
and wide. Delays, however, are dangerous, 
according to the old proverb. The price of 
materials went up, and the cost of the pro¬ 
posed drain^e mounted in double-quick 
time. A staff was appointed with nothing to 
do, and they were paid well for doing it; and 
after money and time had been wasted, there 
came the collapse we now witness—^plans are 
changed, modified, and changed again, 
amended, and re-amended, materials are 
changed, and governments are changed; but 
the spirit of jobbery still survives, despite 
the wreck of schemes, and the death of 
speculators. 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 

NINTH ABTICLB. 

In all countries large farming has been found 
to be most remunerative, especially as the 
production in large quantities, and the appli¬ 
cation of machinery tends both to increase 
and to cheapen the manufacture of any 
article. Again, in all thickly-populated 
countries necessity requires more the co¬ 
operation of many in those large undertak¬ 
ings which single individuals would not or 
could not venture. In all countries the ten¬ 
dency of individuals who embark in large 
farms has been to change the land from cul¬ 
tivation into mere grazing for cattle, although, 
by constantly stirring up the ground, and a 
constant supply of manure, more can be ex¬ 
tracted from the soil, and more food can be 
obtained both for iudividuais and house- 
feeding cattle and produce more food for the 
people and manure to improve the land. 
These reasons evidently point to the advan¬ 
tage of large companies being employed in 
the cultivation of the earth where the failure 
would be diffused among so many proprietors 
as scarcely to be felt by each separately. It 
is impossible for small farmers to purchase 
the machinery requisite, and to leave it a 
long time to be neglected, probably rotting, 
and certainly unremunerative. 

It is true that often machinery is and can 
be hired, but this must increase the price to 
the consumers of the produce, as interest 
has to be given to the capitalists who own 
the machinery; this can o^y be the case of 
locomotive machinery, but there may be 
some worked by other motive power. The 
loss by the failure of a company cannot 
throw more persons out of employment than 
that occasioned by a single individual, and 
the speculation is more luely to be recom¬ 
menced again when there are many interested 
in the concern. The rent of the land is but 
a trifie, the costs of producing and bringing 
the crop to the consumers, but in old 
countries, thickly inhabited, where labour and 
money can be obtained easily, plenty of large 
companies will be more remunerated than em- 
baring in distant lands where workmen are 
few, and the costs of introducing them and 
machinery would be so great as to render 
such a speculation unprofitable. There is 
plenty of capital in these countries; plenty 
of labour can be easily obtained, and even u | 


the already cultivated land could not be more 
I easily obtained, the waste land can be brought 
into a more valuable state than by the v^d 
views of those who ask the Government 
either to purchase and to reclaim and sell 
them to so-called peasant proprietors,—often 
paupers who have neither the means nor the 
knowledge to cultivate remuneratively, for 
the benefit of the nation; these sink into 
discontented and disloyal subjects who are 
led by the visionary views of knavish and 
designing demagogues. 

Trading companies are the result of the 
co-operation of large and small companies, 
and are the depositaries of the savings of the 
provident, both rich and poor. The deposi¬ 
tors generally are faithful and loyal subjects, 
who, having a^uired habits of industry and 
frugality, continue in the same honest course 
through life. 

There are two bills now before Parliament 
respecting the waste and improvable lands of 
Ireland; both suggest that the Government 
should embark in the purchase, and to im¬ 
prove first, and then to sell the latter as well, 
^d let the purchasers of small lots to 
improve them. These visionary views will 
do more to retard progress and to perpetrate 
poverty, ignorance, and discontent. They 
^e the designs of those who believe that an 
ignorant mob can be as easily led as an 
herd of oxen, and that the sense with which 
men are endowed should not be enlightened 
by science. The object of a state should be 
to educate its subjects, and to encourage 
those who will give employment to an 
educated and contented people, and thus by 
preventing emigration to increase the popu¬ 
lation at home. « 


GLASGOW. 

In his evidence before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Crosshill 
and Glasgow Extension Bills, Dr. J. B. 
Russell, medical officer of health for Glasgow, 
deposed that since 1855 the average death- 
rate 'in Glasgow had been 80 per 1,000, the 
lowest 27i, and the highest 84. In 1861, it 
was as low as 27|, and in 1869 it was 84. 
The only town that exceeds Glasgow is 
Greenock, the average of which was 81. 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and Paisley were all 
lower. During the same period, the average 
death-rate in Liverpool was 88, Manchester 
80, Leeds 28, Sheffield 27, London 24, and 
Bristol 22|. The three features of mortality 
in Glasgow were the large proportion of pul¬ 
monary diseases, the fatality of infectious 
diseases, and the high rate of infant mor¬ 
tality ; and amongst the unsanitary circum¬ 
stances with which the authorities had to 
contend were, first, the density of the popu¬ 
lation. There were 89 persons to the acre 
in Glasgow, whilst in Edinburgh there were 
but 50 to the acre. There were in Glasgow 
an unusual proportion of small houses; 82 
per cent, of the inhabited houses had only 1 
apartment, 48 per cent, only 2, and there 
were only 6 per cent, of the houses above 4 
apartments. Even of the 1-apartment houses 
14 per cent, had lodgers in them. Seventy- 
eight per cent, of the families live in two- 
roomed houses, and only 58 per cent, in 
Edinburgh. In the larger bouses there 
lived but 6 per cent, in Glasgow, whilst in 
Edinburgh there were 22. The effect of the 
density of the population in Glasgow was 
shown in two instances, one in which there 
were 70 persons to the acre, and the death- 
rate was 21, and another in which there were 
887 to the acre, and the death-rate was 41. 
In the first instance only 12 per cent, of the 
houses were of one apartment, and 21 per 
cent, above four apartments. In the second 
instance, 46 per cent, of the houses were of 
one apartment. He had in more than one 
instance found it impossible by an arbitrary 
boundary to limit an epidemic to a smaU 
district outside that boundary. He con¬ 
stantly found that the want of sanitary 
arrangements in the outskirts was sending 
disease into the limits of the city. 
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THE LABOUR LAWS. 

On Thursday last, the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Cross, brought in his Bill to amend the laws 
of labour. By this measure malicious injury 
to property is to be dealt with by the criminal 
law; but ail other matters between masters 
and servants, or in other words employers 
and their workmen, are to be treated by a 
civil process. Freedom of contract between 
masters and servants and fellow workmen is 
to be established; cases of picketing may be 
tried by juries, and trade combinations are 
not to be considered as conspiracies. The 
Home Secretary gave a pretty fair review of 
the ancient laws as regarded labour, and the 
Acts on the subject from the time of Edward 
UI. down to our own days. He acknow¬ 
ledged that many of our past enactments 
pressed unequally upon workmen and ser¬ 
vants ; and cases were made criminal when 
they should be merely civil. The Act of 
1867 was now about to expire, and to 
remedy the defects of this Act, and to lay 
down a clearer mode of procedure, was 
the object sought in the present Bill. The 
new measure mcludes two Acts, separately 
dealing with criminal and civil cases. In 
the Criminal Act, Mr. Gross proposes to 
insert a clause to the effect—that an agree¬ 
ment or combination of two or more persons 
to do or procure to be done, an act in con¬ 
templation or furtherance of trade disputes 
between employers and workmen, shall not 
be punished as a conspiracy if such act as 
aforesaid, when committed by one person, 
would be punishable as a crime. 

In the words of Mr. Cross, in respect to 
the tribunals, the Government did not think 
the county courts had the full and ample 
powers which they ought to have to deal with 
such cases, and they therefore proposed to 
supplement these powers; so that the judges 
could not only give damages, but they might 
adjust and set off all claims which might 
exist between master and servant, and they 
should also have the power to rescind a con¬ 
tract. Another question that was put was 
whether they could not exercise the same 
power as the Court of Chancery in reference 
to contracts for specidc performance; but 
the answer was that the Court of Chancery 
never did enforce such contracts. But there 
was one way in which a good many of those 
cases could be met to the satisfaction of both 
parties. In many cases when a servant was 
brought up for breach of contract, and 
damages were assessed against him, it would 
be much better if he would go back to his 
work. It was therefore proposed to give the 
court power to tell him so, and make an order 
accordmgly in the event of his entering into 
an agreement to do so. Another question 
that was very much considered was. What 
other tribunal can yon ^o to ? The county 
court was rather expensive, as well as dila¬ 
tory ; and therefore the Government suggested 
that, in small cases, where the damages 
claimed were under ^10, they should go to 
the stipendiary magistrate, or in the event 
of there not bein^ any, to the petty sessions, 
and that the magistrate and the petty sessions 
respectively should have the same power as 
the county courts. In regard to imprison¬ 
ment, the commissioners recommended that 
for small sums it should be three months, 
and for large sums six months. This, the 
Government considered an inconsistency, 
and its effect would be to put the workmen 
in a worse position, because just now they 
were only liable to imprisonment for a few 
days for a small sum, while if the recommen¬ 
dation were adopted they would be liable to 
three months. The Government conse¬ 
quently did not adopt it. They said: If 
this matter is to be treated civilly, treat it 
civilly; and therefore they proposed that 
when damages were assessed they should 
become debts, and recoverable like any other 
debts. In this measure they had given 
practical effect to that conclusion; and in 
doing so they believed they had proceeded 
lo^cally in the recommendations of the com¬ 
missioners. That being so, having defined 
what appeared to be crimes, when they came 


to civil offences they treated them civilly, 
and therefore contracts of hiring and serving 
were as free as contracts of any other kind. 
But now they came to the other part of the 
question; and the Government were of 
opinion that there should be as much freedom 
among the fellow-workmen themselves as 
there was between the workman and master. 
There was to be no infringement on the 
workman’s liberty as regarded his master; and 
in the same way there was to be no coercion 
on his free will by his fellow-workman. 

In the debate that followed upon the intro¬ 
duction of the measure. Lord R. Montague 
declared that the Home Secretary wished to 
destroy trades unions, whose powers, in his 
opinion, ought to be increased. Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald, the representative of the workmen 
in the present Parliament, said he was glad 
that the Home Secretary proposed to abolish 
the criminal part of the law now in force; 
but he doubted whether the tribunal intended 
for the administration of the Act was satis¬ 
factory. As ample time will be given before 
the second reading of the Bills for their con¬ 
sideration by the country, no doubt some 
good suggestions will crop up, and emenda¬ 
tions will take place in the measures before 
their passing into law. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT CORK. 

The “ Improvement Department ” of the 
Cork Corporation received a deputation a 
few days ago, who appeared on behalf of the 
select vestry of the parish of the Cathedral. 
From the statement of the spokesman of the 
deputation, the object was a good and sani¬ 
tary one—to bring before the council the 
wretched state of the approaches to that part 
of the city; and they did so first on public 
grounds entirely, because he thought any¬ 
one who knew that locality would see that 
the only road leading from the south part of 
the city to the west was that small street. 
Bishop-street, which was only about 18 feet 
wide. The traffic required some larger out¬ 
let. For sanitary reasons also some improve¬ 
ment was necessary, because the churchyard 
of St. Fin Barr’s was a great deal higher than 
the surface of the road or the foundations of 
the adjoining houses, and as the very un¬ 
healthy matter oozed from the side of the 
graveyard, it would prove very injurious to 
the health of those residing in that locality. 
On these public grounds it was very desir¬ 
able that a new street should be opened 
there, or the present one widened for the 
purpose of public convenience. There was 
no doubt that they also applied on the part 
of the St. Fin Barr’s Cathedral, because they 
thought they had some little right to expect 
a decent approach to that Cathedral, on 
which BO much money had been spent; and 
as they had been expending money for 
similar purposes on buildings elsewhere, and 
to which he need not allude, he thought the 
deputation had some claim on their consi¬ 
deration just as they had extended it to those 
other buildings. There were two plans 
which had been put into his hands—one was 
to open a new street entirely, ending at St. 
Fin Barr’s brewery, and in carrying out this 
they would slope down the ground from the 
graveyard to prevent oozing out of the ofl'en- 
sive matter. They would have to close the 
present street, and purchase buildings there 
if they carried out this plan. On the other 
side of the street the idea was to throw into 
the convent the remaining portion of the 
ground there down to the river. At the 
present time he was not going to enter into 
the question as to which was tlie best idea, 
but their own officers would be better able to 
advise the Council on them. The other idea 
was to allow them on sanitary grounds to 
take in twenty or thirty feet and to add it to 
the churchyard. When they did that they 
could open a new street immediately behind 
the present one, thirty or forty feet wide. 
They would have to carry away some old and 
wretched houses, the leases of which would 
soon expire. If they thought the first plan 
too expensive and adopted the second, they 


thought it was the least the Corporation of 
Cork ought to do for them. Therefore, on 
public grounds, widening the street for 
traffic, and on sanitary grounds, in getting 
rid of this offensive matter that issued from 
the churchyard, he would ask tliem to refer 
the subject to the standing committee, who 
would get the Corporate officers to look at 
the plans the deputation would place before 
them, and give them an estimate of the 
expense. 

The Rev. M. Archdall, as one of the depu¬ 
tation, spoke as a Prebendary of the Cathe¬ 
dral. He said that the community to which 
they belonged spent a large sum of money on 
the new Cathedral of St. Fin Barr, and that 
they were every day spending large sums of 
money in beautifying and enlarging it. He 
stated that travellers from all parts of the 
world visited Cork, and St. Fin Barr’s was 
one of the places they went to see. On these 
and other grounds which he stated they asked 
the Corporation to assist and to take steps 
for the improvement of the approaches to the 
cathedral. On sanitary rounds he con¬ 
sidered there was a reasmi for the called-for 
improvement, for the churchyard in its pre¬ 
sent state did not lead to the health of the 
city. The old remains of this churchyard 
are higher than the street below, and the 
sewage firom it was without doubt most in- 
j urious. 

A resolution, after a long discussion, was 
passed, referring the matter to the immediate 
consideration of the standing committee. 

At the same meeting a letter was read from 
the hon. secretary of &e Cork School of Art, 
in which he complained that the green in 
front was used as a refuge for idlers daring 
the day, and that card-playing was carried 
on there. The matter was referred to the 
standing committee, and it is to be hoped 
that they will take steps for the abatement of 
the nuisance by erecting a substantial paling 
or other enclosure to afford the protection 
sought, without at the same time infringing 
the liberties of the people. 


GAS METERS. 

DRY verms wet. 

In the Liverpool County Court during the 
past week was tried a case, the details of 
which forcibly show how litGe reliance can 
be placed on gas meters (wet) as honest 
measures, or even on the apparatus sanc¬ 
tioned by law which is used in testing their 
accuracy. 

A consumer who paid for large bulks of 
gas on the faith of the bills made out from 
the indications of his meters, had, in conse¬ 
quence of his suspicions being aroused, the 
meters tested, and it was discovered that 
they had always registered a far larger bulk 
of gas than had ever passed through them. 
He sued the company for the amount of the 
overcharge, and the evidence given during 
the hearing of the case, as might be expected, 
was somewhat contradictory. The witnesses 
produced by the gas company admitted that 
the meters were working unfairly in favour 
of the company to the extent of 12 per cent, 
at high-water level, and when the water was 
lowered by evaporation, 4 per cent, in favour 
of the consumer. 

The inspectors of meters examined for the 
plaintifl—men of as high position and ability 
as any in the kingdom—stated that both 
meters registered from 20 to lOi per cent, in 
favour of the company at the highest and 
lowest levels of the water respectively. The 
most remarkable portion of the evidence, and 
from which Dublin gas consumers may take 
a lesson, was that given by the plaintiff, who 
stated that he had the wet meters replaced 
by dry meters, and since doing so the bulk 
of gas indicated as having passed through 
them was one-fourth less than what was re¬ 
gistered by the wet meters under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In our issue of the 15th of October last 
appeared a letter on this subject (“Wet or 
Dry Meters”). In it the writer stated that 
consumers of gas in Dublin “ would act wisely. 
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when getting gas meters into their houses, 
by refusing to have wet meters, and insisting 
on dry meters being supplied to them.” This 
advice might be judiciously acted upon by 
every gas consumer, particularly under the 
arrangements as to pressure existing at 
present. 


WANTED—A HISTORIAN 1 

At a meeting of the Queenstown Commis¬ 
sioners, a Mr. Farrell proposed that a book 
should be got, in whicn all the remarkable 
events connected with Queenstown could be 
entered. He said that no history of Queens¬ 
town had been written up to the present, 
and he wanted to have this book form the 
nucleus of a future history. The chairman 
asked where would the historian be got ? and 
he thought it was not a bad idea to have such 
a book placed upon the table for the signa¬ 
tures of the commissioners and everybody 
entering the room, and also a subscription 
for the new Cathedral. Another member 
said it was a sort of local Hansard ” that 
was wanted. The proposition to get the 
book was met by an amendment not to have 
the bookj and a tie was the result, there 
being four members on each side. The 
amendment was carried by the chairman’s 
casting vote. The commissioners seem to 
be unaware since their embodiment that they 
have at least been recording a very remark¬ 
able history of their uphiU town. Should 
they, however, bo ambitious for a local 
history extending back to the time embraced 
in O’Flaherty’s “ Ogygia,” and find a fitting 
historian for the task, we can recommend to 
their notice the Cove in Cork. He knows all 
about Queenstown before it was christened. 


THE PUBLIC LIGHTING OF 
WATERFORD. 

The yearly cost of the gas consumed in the 
ublic lamps of Waterford was lately settled 
y arbitration at ^£3 10s. 2d. per lamp. 
Considering the very few public lamps in 
Waterford, the price cannot be considered 
high. Mr. A. G. Vemon-Harcourt, F.R.S., 
Board of Trade Gas Referee, sat as umpire. 

According to the report of the inquiry, as 
given in the Cork Daily Herald of the 26th 
ult., the superintendent of public lighting in 
Dublin made the following statement:— 
“ That city (Dublin) was lighted under a 
contract with the Alliance Company, entered 
into in 1866. They supplied the gas at £2 
each lamp. There were 3,400 lamps.” 

We would like to be informed where the 
3,400 lamps are to be found in Dublin, and 
how the lighting of them amounts to only 
£2 per lamp, when we remember that the 
cost of the gas consumed in each of the 
Dublin lamps for the quarter ending January 
6th, 1876, was 16s. 6d. each, supposing that 
that there are 3,400 lamps in the city ? 

Our recollections of the report of the 
debate at the meeting of the Cork Town 
Coimcil, October 10th, 1873, caused us to 
believe that the people of the south of Ireland 
had had enough of Dublin gas advisers 1 


THE “RESTORATION” OF 
CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. 

The. work of reparation and re-building of 
this dihedral and its adjuncts is proceeding 
fhstly lowards completion. It is stated that 
the-rathedral will be opened for service in 
another twelve months, although viewing 
it under its present garb of building appli¬ 
ances and incumbrances, together with that 
portion of the old work which still remains 
untouched, double the time mentioned would 
seem to be necessary. An opportunity will 
occur further on in the year, or when further 
progress is made towards completion, of 
giving some detailed particulars, to¬ 
gether with an illustration or two. From 
a visit which we .made since our last 
issue, we can bear evidence to the care and 
ability with which the work is conducted by 


the efficient clerk of works acting under 
the architect, Mr. Street; and we can also 
speak in praise of the admirable workmanship 
executed by the workmen employed by Messrs. 
Oockbum, the builders. We have seldom 
witnessed better specimens of well-cut and 
well-jointed mason work than what we have 
observed at Ohrist Church. The stone carv¬ 
ings, figure and foliage work, on the capitals 
of the shafts within the cathedral are in many 
instances well and delicately cut, and evi¬ 
dence an improvement in Insh art much in 
advance of other recent “restorations” in 
this country. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXXVH. 

GOD SAVE THE PEOPLE. 

God save the People ell 

From chronic dirt and Clvie brawl. 

And punish Jobbers great and small; 

God sere tlie People 1 

For thirty years and more they ’?e stood 
Foul air and fouler Liffey flood; 

Protect them—they are fle^ and blood; 

God save the People ! 

Give them homes well drained and built, 

Void of smells and free from filth. 

And from every kind of guilt, 

God save Uie People I 

Strike down knaves of every class 
Who barter health and **sdl the pass 
From Judas' kiss and sewer gas, 

God save the People ! 

Heaven will aid all good men who 
Will aid themselves and others too; 

Oh ! then in each good work they do, 

God save the People! 

_ ClVTS. 


MESSRS. PRESTON, SMYTH & CO.’S 
NEW LINEN WAREHOUSES, 
BELFAST. 

One of the best tests of commercial pros¬ 
perity and progress of a town or community 
is to be found in the development of its 
building accommodation, which is necessarily 
in a direct ratio with the requirements of the 
trade at the time. Belfast, in this respect, 
has good reason for self-congratulation, 
seeing that the increase under this head 
within a comparatively short space is a sub¬ 
ject of admiration and wonderment to those 
who give the matter any consideration. 
Handsome airy streets, wherein the houses 
are constructed on the most approved prin¬ 
ciples of modern architecture ^r the attain¬ 
ment both of comfort and of economy in 
space, now occupy the ground which, even 
in the memory of those who still regard 
themselves as little beyond the meridian of 
life’s day, presented to the eye the verdant 
sward or the marshy field. 

But the most conspicuous architectural 
feature in respect to Belfast is those mighty 
warehouses, the result and source of its 
splendid linen trade. Those large mercantile 
palaces never fail to rivet the attention of 
the stranger, and to impress on him the fact 
that he is now in a town where commerce 
has taken her seat, and made for herself a 
congenial home. 

Belfast is the special abode of the linen 
trade in Ireland; through this manufacture 
has it attained its present position; on this 
mainly it depends for its success and pros¬ 
perity in the future. Every omen, therefore, 
of the stability and advancement of this 
industry is to bo hailed with gratification 
and pride by those who take an interest in 
the history of Belfast and its station in the 
commercial world. And if a large spirit of 
enterprise, an unshrinking energy, and high 
intelligence among her merchants be an 
earnest of success, the town will meet no 
impediment, at least in the present genera¬ 
tion, to its advancement. 

In connexion with the staple manufacture 
of Belfast, we have much pleasure in noticing 
and illustrating the edifice now completed by 
the firm of which Mr. John Pi'eston is the 
head, at the junction of Donegall-square and 


Adelaide-place. In the same locality are 
some of the finest of the linen warehouses; 
but even here the new building is distin¬ 
guishable both for its extent and architectural 
beauty. It is five storeys high, measuring 
about 60 ft. to the top of the parapet. The 
portion of the building next the square is 
intended for the linen warehouses proper of 
Messrs. Preston, Smyth and Co.; the rere 
portion will be utilised as flax stores for John 
Preston and Co. The frontage in Donegall- 
square measures 80 ft., in Adelaide-place 136 
ft., and in Adelaide-lane, which runs parallel 
with the square and at right angles to Ade¬ 
laide-place, the frontage is 104 ft. 

The building is designed in the Italian 
style of architecture, and is singularly har¬ 
monious and graceful in its outline. It is 
built of the red sandstone from Dundonald, 
County Down, which, being a native stone, we 
are glad to see can be so successfully used, and 
we have to congratulate Mr. Lanyon on its 
introduction. The bold use of Glasgow white 
stone in the piers and other portions of the 
front building is very striking and happy in 
its conception and execution. These piers 
are carried up and form the chimneys, the 
grouping of which adds materially to the 
effect of this portion of the building. In the 
angle of Adelaide-street and Adelaide-lane is 
constructed a very bold and graceful square 
turret, capped by a domed roof and handsome 
finial, and is about 96 ft. high to the top of 
the finial. The porch, which is of Glasgow 
stone, projects about 4 ft., and is carried on 
two Doric columns ; and on either side of it 
is a very handsome stone balustrade, similar 
to that on the top of the building. The 
offices are approached by a short staircase of 
oak, and are fitted up with oak, walnut and 
other woods being used to enhance the effect. 
The ceiling is constructed of polished pitch 
pine. The offices, public and private, are on 
the principal floor, at the back of which are 
the brown linen, lapping, and sale rooms, 
and packing room. In the packing room is 
also constructed the hoist. To the front, on 
the first floor, are sales and stock rooms for 
white linen, as well as the offices for the 
clerks and private apartments for the prin¬ 
cipals. These have been elegantly furnished 
in various polished woods, and are rendered 
as commodious and comfortable as may be. 
The lapping rooms are situate in the rere. 
The upper floors are laid out as sample rooms, 
sale-rooms, and for handkerchiefs. The 
staircase is in the centre of the building, and, 
lit from the top, presents a strong and effec¬ 
tive appearance. The stores in connexion 
with the building are capable of containing 
300 tons of flax. Upon the safes and safe- 
doors a great deal of attention has been 
bestowed to render them fire and burglar 
proof. The front of the building is relieved 
and enriched by a good deal of carving and 
ornamental detail emblematic of the business 
of the firm; this carving has been well exe¬ 
cuted by Mr. Purdy, jun. Messrs. Riddel 
and Co. have manufactured the wrought-iron 
grilles for the basement windows and other 
purposes, and have successfully carried out 
the extensive and peculiar gas arrangements; 
and Mr. Wiley the painting. 

The building is a superb addition to the 
already long list of Belfast mercantile 
edifices, and altogether reflects the highest 
credit on the architect, Mr. Lanyon, and on 
the contractor, Mr. James Henry — both 
gentlemen already well known in their sepa¬ 
rate departments of the profession. 


It is reported that an Italian profeaaor haft diit- 
corered that perfumet from flowera have a chemi¬ 
cal effect on the atmosphere, convertiut; its oxysen 
into osoae, and thus increasini; its health-impartini^ 
power. As the result of his researches, he stales 
that the essences of cherry, laurel, lavender, mint, 
juniper, melons, fennel, and bergamot are among 
those which develop the largest quantities of ozone, 
while anise and thyme develop it in a less degree. 
Flowers destitute of perfume have no such effect. 
He recommends that dwellers Iti marshy or other¬ 
wise uniiealthy localities should surround their 
homes with a profusion of the most odoriferous 
flowera.— Garden, 
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NUISANCES AND NOXIOUS TRADES. 

Thb slaughter-house question comes very 
often before our Civic body, and seldom on a 
motion to reform or abate the nuisance, but 
to extend it, as may be seen of late in the 
reports of the proceedings of our local body. 
We may mention here that an order has 
lately been confirmed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board of the sister kingdom, prohibiting 
the establishment anew within the metro¬ 
politan district the business of **a catgut 
manufacturer or oat^t maker.*’ Whether 
this restriction will interfere with the pro¬ 
gress of music indirectly, we cannot say; but 
probably, if the order was ventured upon fifty 
years ago in Ireland, .all the fiddlers of the 
four provinces would have assembled $n manse 
at College-green to assert their rights. We 
are not aware whether any catgut is manu- 
' factured now in this capital, but we are aware 
that more noipous trades exist in our midst. 
By the order of the English board any person 
establishing anew sQch a business as the 
qatgut trade, incurs a penalty not exceeding 
.£50, and an additional penalty of like amqunt 
for every day on which such business is 
carried on. The order is made by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, nnder section. 
8 of the Slaughter-houses, Ac. (Metropolis) 
Act, 1874. Under this Act the businesses 
of fell-monger, tripe-boiler, or slaughterer of- 
cattle, are prohibited. Here in Dublin there 
seems but little difficulty in the way of 
establishing nuisances or noxious trades. A 
knacker** would find friends in the Dublin 
Corporation to back up his application, pro¬ 
vided he knew the way to introduce his 
subject. We may expect soon to see licensed 
or unlicensed slaughter-houses in rere of our 
leading thoroughfares; and, if we understand 
aright, wo have one already not far removed 
from Uie rere of Backville-street. Under the 
present circumstances of the city in a sanitary 
view, there is nothing for choice between 
slaughter-houses in the heart of our city, and 
a polluted Lifiey dividing it in two, and 
poisoning the inhabitants on either side. 


members of his family, Sir Arthur was of 
opinion that the original determination of 
the committee, which had been arrived at 
after a consultation, and at an interview with 
Mr. Foley, should be adhered to. Mr. Foley 
accordingly prepared the design for the 
pedestal with the view of its being placed in 
the spot originally selected. Although con¬ 
siderable delay had occurred, the statue was 
fully completed by Mr. Foley previous to his 
death, and the oasts had been effected very 
successfully by one of the most eminent firms 
in England. 

The following letter, received some time 
back from Mr. Tenniswood, the acting exe¬ 
cutor under Mr. Foley’s will, was read:— 

Dbar Sir,«^A 8 Hole acrina executor under the 
will of the lute Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., I bea to 
place myself in Cbmmuuication with yoa as bon. 
secretary to theconnnoitee for the memorial statue 
to the late 8ir Benjamin Guinness, Bart. This 
work, which was very successfully completed 
durina the lifetime of its lamented author, has been 
awaiting the plan of St. Patrick’s Ca hedral, which 
Mr. Brock (Hr. Foley’s assistant) states to me 
was to have been forwarded here for the purpose of 
beina engrafted on the scroll held in the hand of 
the figure of Sir Benjamin Guinness. Perhaps, as 
.the engraving of this plan is a simple matter and 

g tsily executed, you would prefer having it done in 
ublln instaiid lending the plan over here. If 
, I shall hepb M^iMf^Mia statue packed and for. 
warded te instructions to 

that effect. ’ I find ^bat 

£500 has beengwttHHBp M the cost 

of the work wbi^AwjiipHp|IEw execute for 
£ 1,000.—Faithfully youiSs^<^,Wl^ 

Gborob BtffBiiNiawoox). 
John Norwood, Esq. 

The statue is stated by all who have seen it 
to be a work of art worthy of the fame of the 
celebrated artist. The Aberdeen granite for 
the pedestal has been supplied by Messrs. 
Sibthorpe and Son, of Great Brunswick- 
street. If no unnecessary delay takes place, 
the public will shortly witness the erection 
and completion of the Guinness Testimonial. 


THE “GUINNESS” TESTIMONIAL. 

Several years have elapsed since a com¬ 
mittee was formed for the purpose of erecting 
a memorial, as a record of the munificence of 
the late Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, Bart., in 
the matter of the “restoration” of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Since the last meeting of the 
committee in 1868, a number of the original 
members have died. A meeting was con¬ 
vened last week at the Mansion House, some 
of the old members attending, when a state¬ 
ment was made by Dr. Noiwood in reference 
to the statue, and a letter of the late Mr. 
Foley thereon, wherein it was mentioned 
that the artist, in making the design for the 
pedestsd of the Guinness Statue, it occurred 
to him that in consequence of the death of 
the munificent restorer of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, any barrier to the placing of his 
statue within the sacred edifice no longer 
existed, and that it would be desirable to 
render the cathedral the shrine of his memo¬ 
rial. Mr. Foley ventured to think there 
would be more propriety in so placing the 
statue than in the intended spot outside the 
building. The placing of bronze works in 
ecclesiastical edifices was by no means un¬ 
frequent, and several were to be found in 
Westminster Abbey and other important 
resting places of the illustrious dead. In 
the interior of the cathedral the bronze 
metal would retain its colour and not become 
blackened, as we find it when exposed to the 
weather and the smoke of the city, and this 
would be of great advantage. These views 
had occurred to him in designing the pedestal, 
and as the design for that of the memorial 
would necessarily be regulated by the place 
the memorial would occupy, he would be glad 
to learn how far the suggestion would be 
Hkely to meet the acceptance of the com¬ 
mittee. Dr. Norwood said he had placed 
Mr. Foley’s letter in the hands of Sir Ar^or 
Guinness, and, upon consultation with other 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Handbook of House Property^ Ac. By Edward 
‘ Lance Tarbuck, Architect and Surveyor. 

London: Lockwood and Co. 

This little volume will be found a really 
useful book of reference for non-professional 
as well us professional men. The book com¬ 
prises three parts—the first relating to the 
law affecting lands and houses, the second 
the practice in valuation, and the third to 
procedure in building houses. There is 
scarcely aught that relates to house property 
and buildings, in matters of tenancy or 
ownership, and the law relating, bpt is 
touched upon in Mr. Tarbuck’s volume. 
The chapters br sub-divisious on Dilapida¬ 
tions and Fixtures will be found clear and 
interesting. There is a large amount of 
valuable information in the Second Division 
on the Valuation of Property. The instruc¬ 
tions and good advice given in the Third 
Division on Building Houses and Building 
generally, ought to be appreciated by all who 
read the work, but particularly by those in¬ 
tending to build and improve. We can 
commend the volume as a thorough useful 
and sensible work to all intelligent and pro¬ 
vident men—to the men of “ no property,'* as 
well as large property, for the former may 
one day become like the latter by utilising 
time and information. 

The Rudiments of Practical Bricklaying. By 

Adam Hammond. Same publishers. 

To skilled and unskilled operatives and 
architectural assistants, this work on Prac¬ 
tical Bricklaying will be of service. Though 
nowise exhaustive, it is sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive of the branch of which it treats to 
afford ample information not only of a rudi¬ 
mentary kind, but of a general practical kind, 
and technical withal. It would be a pleasure 
to us to know that bricklayers in general 
understand the principles of their trade; but 


how many thousands are there not who know 
but little of arch drawing, cutting, and set¬ 
ting in the manner they should be known—the 
rule of thumb often supplying the place of 
the true geometrical rule ? T^e book under 
notice treats of the different kinds of point¬ 
ing, paving, tiling, materials, slating, and 
plastering, practical gcfometry and mensura¬ 
tion. The study of the two latter subjects 
should go hand m hand, or take precedence 
of the former^ for no mason, earpenter, or' 
bricklayer can know his trade properly with¬ 
out a fair knowledge of geometry and men¬ 
suration. The volume is illustrated with 
sixty-eight woodcuts; and, from foundations 
to roof, in the matter of materials and work¬ 
manship, it will be found an excellent little 
work in the hands of operative builders. 


TOUGHENED GLASS: 

ITS INVENTION AND APPLICATION. 

Wb give below a portion of a very interesting 
paper on “ Toughened Glass,” by Mr. Perry 
F. Nursey, C.E. The omitted portion of the 
paper related to the history of the early origin 
and manufacture of glas^ and tracing its 
progress down to the time when the Vene¬ 
tians obtained a high excellence in Hs manu¬ 
facture. The later history of its manufacture 
in France and England was also touched 
upon, and particulars of several processes 
described. At the conclusion of his paper, 
Mr. Nursey exhibited various specimens 
the toughened glass, which he submitted ta 
most severe tests, but only with the 
greatest difficulty did he succeed in fracturing 
one piece by repeated blows of the hammer. 
A discussion ensued on the part of the mem¬ 
bers of the Society of Arts, where the paper 
was read, a report of which will be fou^ in 
the Journal of the society:— 

It has remained for our own times, which hare 
seen such remarkable scientific developments, to 
witness the production of a process by which glass 
is practically deprived of its brittleness. The in¬ 
ventor of this process is M. Francois Alfred de la 
Bastie, a French gentleman of property, who was 
edncat^ as an engineer. 

Many years since M. de la Bastie was impressed 
with the desirability of rendering glass less brittle, 
and so extending the sphere of its usefulness. 
Aware that the fragility of glass results from the 
weakness of ths cohesion of its molecules, be argued 
that, by mechanically forcing the molecules closely 
together, and rendering the mass more compact, 
the strength and solidity of the material should be 
increased. This is exactly the line of argument an 
engineer would follow—it is one which led 8ir 
Joseph Whitworth to produce such splendid results 
in the well-known Whitworth metal, and it is one 
also wliich has led to success in casting in other 
departments of engineering. It is, however, not 
one which landed M. de la Bastie on the right side 
of all his hopes and fears, inssmucb as be found, 
after long trial and experiment, that mechanical 
compression failed to influence glass in the slightest 
degree, eved when applied while the material was 
ill a fluid or soft condition. He therefore changed 
his tactics, and commenced to apply to glass a 
system of tempering, such as is usually applied to 
steel, namely, submitting it to a bath of healed oil. 
He knew well that by immersing heated glass ia 
cold water he would only put the material in a state 
of Anquestlonable equilibrium, so that the least 
shock would cause it to break up, as in the case of 
the Rupert drops. He then sought to invert this 
result, to diminish, or even to remove, the extreme 
fragility of glass by tempering It by immersion in a 
fluid other than water. In attaining this object 
two essential objects had to be determined. Firstly, 
the point at which glass can be tempered without 
being put out of shape, and secondly, the medium 
to be employed for the immersion of the glass. 
The flrst condition M. de la Bastie fouad to be that 
degree of heating at which softness or malleability 
commences, when tlie molecules are capable oif 
clodng suddenly together, condensing the material 
when it is plunged in a liquid at a somewhat lower 
temperature. The second condition he found was 
satisfied by having a fluid capable of being raised 
to a much higher temperature than that of boiling 
water, without entering into a state of ebullition. 
Fur this purpose, and after a long series of experi- 
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nentt, M. de la Battle de?!ted an oleaginous com* 
pound, formed of oils, wax, tallow, resin, and oiber 
•imilar ingredients in certain proportions. 

Altliougb tbe invention is apparently a most 
simple one, there are many delicate conditions in¬ 
volved, the disregard of any one of wbicb consti¬ 
tutes tbe precise difference between success and 
failure. It thus happened that, seven years since, 
just as M. de la Bastie bad perfected bis invention, 
and had produced highly satisfiictory results, he 
lost tiie clue to Ids success, and for two years was 
baffled in every attempt to re-discover it. He at 
length succeeded in regaining his secret, and has 
since been engaged in perfecting bis invention, and 
potting it into a practical shape. He had to care¬ 
fully adjust all the numerous details, for although 
tbe Invention consists in simply heating the glass, 
and dipping It while hot into a heated oleaginous 
bath, there are many conditions involved. Thus 
glass articljps may be'onderheated, and will not be 
susceptible to the effect of the bath, or they may 
be overheated, and will lose their shape ; or, atain, 
they may be heated to the right temperature, and 
yet be spoiled during' the process of transference 
into the bath. Then, again, the exact proportions 
of the oleaginous constituents of the bath, and their 
precise temperature, have an important influence 
wpon the ultimate result. All these points, how¬ 
ever, with many others, have been definitely settled 
by M. de la Bastie, who has for some time past 
worked his process experimentally, and is now' 
erecting a factory in Prance, in which to carry it on 
practically and commerrially. 

It may be as well that 1 should here mention 
that it is recorded by Pliny, that in the reign of 
Tiberiu'* a combination was said to have been de¬ 
vised by wbicli a flexible glass was produced, and 
that the machinery by which it was made was des¬ 
troyed in order to prevent a depreciation in the 
value of the precious metals. We have, however, 
no evidence that this was the toughening process 
invented by M. de la Bastie, and tbe statement to 
wbicb publicity has recently been given, in no whit 
detracts fron tbe merits of that gentleman as the 
inventorofan important economic process. Nothing 
more than the hare fact above alluded to is on 
record, except it be, perhaps, that the hapless in¬ 
ventor was destroyed as well as bis apparatus. 
But there is no Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce in those 
days. 

In carrying out his process, M. de la Bastie finds 
it necessary to raise the glass to be tempered to a 
very high temperature. The hotter It is the less 
the risk of breaking the glass, and the greater tbe 
shrinkage or condensation. Hence the advantage, 
and often the necessity, of heating the glass to the 
point of softening, which is attended by tbe difli- 
culty that glass in tbe soft condition gets readily 
out of shape, so that it must be plunged into the 
bath almost without tbuehiiig it. In plunging tbe 
hot glass into a heated combustible liquid the latter 
is apt to take fire, and cannot easily be extinguished, 
80 that time and material are lost Th^se difficul¬ 
ties If. de la Bastie baa overcome by placing the 
tempering hath in immediate communication with 
the heating oven, and covering It so as to prevent 
access of air. The oven being cliarged with the 
articles to be tempered, they are made to slide into 
the adjoining bath without being bandied, and tbe 
contents of the bath, having no supply of external 
air, are not liable to inflame. In order that tbe 
shape of the tempered articles may not be affected, 
particularly flat glu>s, tbe floor of tbe oven is made 
to cant, so that, when the glass is heated on it, it is 
turned to a sloping position, and the glass slides 
into the hath, along a surfacq arranged in it at tbe 
same angle as that of tbe oven floor. The clearness 
of tbe glass may be affbeted by the dust of the 
furnace flame, which is apt to settle on tbe glass 
and chill its surface. This Is avoided by beating 
tbe glass in a muffle, to wbicb tbe flame has no 
access, being applied externally. The shock of tbe 
fail of glass into tbe bath is prevented by flxing in 
it a sheet of wire gauze, or asbestos fabric, for the 
glass to full on. 

Of course the condition of working wonld be cen- 
tiderahly modified, where glass manufacturers 
adopted tbe toughening process in their own works. 
Ill such case the toughening process would simply 
Uke the place of the present annealing process, 
tlian which it is much more speedy and economical. 
The glass would then be treated just at the point at 
wbicii it passes from tbe fluid to tbe solid condi¬ 
tion, and would not require re-beating. By the 
substitution of this process for that of ordinary 
aptisaling, tbe saving would be considerable. There 
would l»e, first, the saving of the fuel used in the 
annealing oveus ; next, tbe saving of the time re¬ 
quired fur annealing; thirdly, tbe saving in break¬ 
ages, besides a saving in labour as well at in other 
directions. 

Tbe physical change which glass thus treated 


undergoes is no lets complete than remarkable. Its 
extreme brittleness is excbanced for a degree of 
toughness and elasticity, which enables delicate 
glass articles to be thrown indiscriminately about 
the room, and more substantial ones to resist the 
impact of heavy iron weights falling from consider¬ 
able heights. Upon my first making the acquaint¬ 
ance of toughened glass articles at the offices of 
Messrs. Alml Rey and Brothers,29 Mincing-lane— 
Messrs. Rey being tbe representatives, of M. de la 
Bastie—watcb glasses, plates, dishes, and sheets 
of glass, both coloured and plain, were thrown 
across a large room, and fell spinning on the floor. 
Water was boiled in a tempered glass saucer for 
some time over a brisk fire, and the saucer was 
quickly removed to a comparatively cold place, 
and stood on Iron, but was in no way afifected by 
change of temperature. A small piece of plate 
glass was held in a gas flame until the corner 
became very hot. The glass proved a bad conductor 
of the heat, which did not extend any appreciable 
distance beyond the poiut of tlie contact with tbe 
flame, neither was the glass cracked from unequal 
expansion, nor was it damaged by sudden immer¬ 
sion in cold water. In order to judge of the com¬ 
parative resistance offered by untoughened and 
toughened glass to the force of Impact, a piece of 
the former, measuring 6 in. by 5 in. by ^ In. thick, 
waf supported In a frame about half an inch from 
tbe floor. A two-ounce brass weight was then 
dropped upon it from 12 and 18 inches respectively 
without damage, but on the height being increased 
to 24 inches, tbe glas^ was broken into several 
fragments^ A piece of toughened glass of the same 
size, but rather thinner, was then treated in tbe 
same way, at heiithts increasing a foot at a time, 
up to 10 ft. but without producing tbe slightest 
visible impression. I say visible** impression, 
becaose it is possible that, by tbe repetition of the 
blows, the structure of tbe glass may have become 
imperceptibly altered/ We all know that by re¬ 
peated blows the fibrous nature of wrought Iron 
becomes exchanged for the crystalline character of 
cast iron. Finding the two-ounce weight to make 
no impression, an eight-ounce Iron weiaht was substi¬ 
tuted, and was dropped on the glass from a height 
of two feet, and then of four feet, without fracturing 
it. On the height being increased to six feet, how¬ 
ever*, the glass broke with a distinct report. But 
here another phenomenon presented Itself; instead 
of the toughened glass being broken into some 
twelve or fifteen large angular pieces, as was tbe 
ordinary glass, it was literaly reduced to atoms. 
There were, it is true, some pieces about half an 
inch square, but these were traversed in all direc¬ 
tions by delicate lines of fracture, and, on being 
gently touched, crumbled into small pieces, and 
many of these small pieces were easily reduc^ by 
gentle pressure into mere atoms, so thorough and 
so complete does tbe disorganisation of the entire 
mass appear to be. All these points will be practi¬ 
cally demonstrated at tbe conclusion of my paper. 
A similar result is produced by placing a piece of 
toughened glass flat on the table, with a comer 
projecting over, and endeavouring to chip the corner 
off with a hammer. The corner will, after a series 
of smart blows, be broken off, but tbe whole mass 
will be at tbe same moment disintegrated and re¬ 
duced to atoms. Another peculiarity about tough¬ 
ened glass Is that the fragments are by no means 
so sharp, and therefore so capable of piercing the 
flesh, or of causing incised wounds, as are those of 
ordinary glass. 

One important point of difference between M. de 
la Basiie’s tougliened glass and Prince Rupert’s 
drops is that, alibougb tbe skin of the former may 
be scored through with the diamond, tbe body can¬ 
not even then be broken through by ordinary force, 
much less does tbe mass fly to pieces and di.iinte- 
grate, as in tbe case of the Rupert drops. Siill 
wider will this difference appear, when 1 state that 
toughened glass is readily susceptible of a high 
degree of polish, and it can be cut by the wheel for 
lustre work and such like. The'glass can likewise 
be enzraved, either by hydrofluoric acid, or by Mr. 
llighmaii’s elegant sand-blast process—a process 
which has been described in tbe Journal of the 
Society of Arte.*. It will thus be seen that tough¬ 
ened glass presents features which appear to some 
extent paradoxical. 

It would appear that toughened glass possesses 
enormous cohesive power, but that If the equilibrium 
of the mass is disturbed at any one point, tne dis¬ 
turbance or disintegration is instantaneously com¬ 
municated throughout the whole piece, the atoms 
no longer retaining the power of cohesion. It is as 
though the glass was endued with a nervous 
system, a shock to which at any one point instantly 
and utterly demoralised tbe whole. It is impor¬ 
tant to note that neither transparency nor colour in 
glass is in any way affected by tbe process of 


* See Joumatf February 12Ui, 1875, p. 367. 


I toughening, and tbe ring, or sound emitted upon 
I the glass being struck, is nearly as clear in tough¬ 
ened as in plain glass. 

In order to determine the relative valuet of 
ordinary glass and the tougliened material, aa re¬ 
gards their strength, I suggested to Mersts. Rey 
tbe propriety of instituting experiments, with the 
view of ascertaining their respective resistances to 
ordinarily applied stresa. In these experiments 1 
have been ably assisted by Mr. Kirkaldy, whose 
perfect testing machinery has, for aoroe years past, 
supplied a want long previously felt by the engi¬ 
neering profession. 

Twenty pieces of glass in all were submitted to 
bending stress, ten being toughened and ten un- 
toughened. The glasa was of French manufacture, 
and was that known as ** Rive de Oiers.** Bach 
piece of glass measured, aa. nearly aa possible, six 
inches in.length by five inches in breadth, and the 
samples had a mean thickness of *2259 of an inch. 
Each piece was placed with a bearing of half an 
inch at each end, and tbe weight was brought 
gradually upon tbe centre, in some inatancea by tbe 
testing machine, and in others by direct weights. 
Taking two pieces of glass, having about the same 
sectional area—tbe 6ne tempered and the-other on- 
tempered—Mr. Kirkaldy’s cerlifleate shows that 
the untempered glasa yielded under a strain of 
279 lbs., whilst tbe toughened glass did not give 
way until a stress of 1,348 lbs. had been reached. 
Tbe same proportion, however, did not occur 
throughout the series,' tbe toughened glass giving in 
some instances lower results. This arose from two 
causes, the diroioisbed area of some of tbe samples 
of glass, and from tbe fact that. In aome instances, 
the process of toughening had not been perfectly 
carried out; for the saroplea were prepar^ by M. 
de la Bastie under purely expeiiroeaul conditions. 
Tbe imperfect tempering was made manifest, after 
the destruction of tbe glass, in three ways chiefly : 
firstly, by the glass showing needle fractures, such 
as are seen in untougbened glass; secondly, by a 
faint milky line presenting itself in looking at the 
glass in section ; iind thirdly, by portions of tlie 
glass,wt square inch in area, remaining unfractured, 
wliilst the whole surrounding mass was reduced to 
atoms. But above and beyond all this, it waa 
evident that the strains applied were such as. could 
not possibly come upon glass articles in ordinary 
use; they were long-sustained pressures, tending at 
every increment of weight to alter the relative 
position of tlie particles of the glass, but affording 
them no opportunity of returning to their normal 
position, or, in other words, of utilising the elasti¬ 
city of the mass. Glass articles in ordinary use 
are subject to sudden sharp blows, either from* fall¬ 
ing down, or from some extraneous substance being 
brought smartly in contact with them. Under 
these conditions the elasticity of toughened glass is 
called into play, and enables it to sustain a shock 
immeasurably beyond that which would suffice to' 
destroy ordinary glass, as is shown by tbe experi¬ 
ments first described. Hence the proper tests for 
glass, either toughened or plain, are precisely those 
of smart and sudden impact, and not of prolonged 
stress. 

Examination and experiment with this remark¬ 
able substance have revealed a number of most in¬ 
teresting facts with regard to its physical character. 
The limits of a paper, however, forbid me entering 
upon these considerutions at such length as I could 
wish, and aa tbe subject deserves. I may, however, 
mention that tbe microscope reveals tbe fact that 
the fractures follow a regular order, which gives a 
uniform shape to the crystals which they produce. 
Large crystals can be subdivided Into several smaller 
ones with a similar resulL The edges of the atoms, 
too, are not jagged and serrated, as are those of 
ordinary glass, hence tlieir diminished tendency to 
cause incised wounds, as already mentioned. This 
pecu iarity would afford a means of ascertaining 
whether the glass had been tempered or nut. 

Tbe physical character of toughened glass has 
been made tbe subject of careful investigation by 
M. Victor de Luynes, who made the result! of bis 
researches the subject of a lecture, which he de¬ 
livered at tbe annual meeting of the Soci^tA de 
Secours des Amis des Sciences. I hoped to have 
embodied m my paper some of the results obtaine<i 
by M. de Luynes, but, unfortunately, the rules of 
tbe SociAlA do not permit tbe publication of lectures 
until they have passed the examination of a com¬ 
mittee, which process M. de Luynes* paper is only 
now undergoing. I may, however, mention that 
M. de Luynes had a furnace and bath in the lecture- 
room, and before his audience be tempered glass 
ohji'cts, which were afterwards successfully tested. 
As a general result, M. de Luynes has found that 
toughened glass will bear from 80 to 100 times tbe 
strain of ordinary glass. M. de Luynes also ex¬ 
amined both plain and toughened glass by tbe aid 
of polarised light, the re»ults of his examination 
going to show tliat toughened glass owed its pecu- 
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liar characteristics to a condition of intensified com¬ 
pression. 

I have explained what toughened glass Is, how it 
Is produced, and what are Its leading features, so 
far as at present ascertained. It therefore only 
remains for me to indicate the direction of Its prac¬ 
tical application. 1 say '* Indicate,” for were I to 
enumerate all the purposes to which it can be use¬ 
fully applied I should simply become wearisome. 
It Is possible that there is not one corner in the 
whole domain of the arts, sciences, and manufac¬ 
tures, where Its presence will not in time he made 
manifest In some way or other, and its usefulness 
appreciated, whilst for purposes pertaining to social 
life its application would seem to he unlimited. 
The miner would have a safer safety lamp than even 
Davy gave him, and the engineer's gauge glass 
would stand the highest steam pressure and alter¬ 
nations of beat and cold without fear or mischance. 
In chemical works it would supersede lead for 
tanks, and the present costly and unreliable glass 
pump tubes would be far less expensive, and infi- 
nitely more durable. So with brewers; they would 
find it a most useful friend in their vats, which 
they could thoroughly and easily cleanse, and keep 
free from those secreted stale germs of organic life, 
which develop and reproduce themselves in the 
process of fermenting beer, in a highly objectionable 
manner. For water pipes it would offer the advan¬ 
tages of strength, without corrosion. Assayers, I 
am told, would use it instead of platinum in some 
processes. In silk-spinning machinery, slider eyes, 
or guides, which are so soon cot through by reason 
of the speed at which the silk passes through them, 
would be rendered very durable if made of toughened 
glass. Another application, which has suggested 
itself to an ingenious Americaa gentleman since the 
first notice of M. de la Bastie's invention appeared, 
Is the manufacture of printing types, and rollers for 
printing presses, and this idea is now being deve¬ 
loped into practical form. Seeing the wide range 
of domestic and social wants which toughened glass 
promises to meet, I know not where to begin, and 
were I to begin 1 should not know where to end. I 
I can only observe In this connection that toughened 
glass promises to supersede porcelain and similar 
wares, and to add a real and permanent value to 
glass utensils of every kind. It will probably 
supersede enamel on culinary utensils, and in other 
similar directions. 

It might be thought that this invention would 
prove a disadvantage to the glass trade, but the 
widely increased use of glass for purposes which its 
brittleness has hitherto unfitted it should be a suffi¬ 
cient answer to any such objectors. If there were 
any such, they would naturally be those connected 
with the glass trade. But I do not find them there. 
On the contrary, some of our most eminent g'lass 
manufacturers are now negotiating with M. de la 
Bastie's agents for licences to work the patent in 
England. I may observe, that it is not at all Im¬ 
probable that the Invention will receive Its first 
practical application in the Aquarium now In course 
of erection within a short walk of the house wherein 
we are now assembled. 

Such then is one of the most notable inventions 
of modern limes, an invention so remarkable, so 
unique, and apparently so fraught with import to 
the arts, sciences, and manufactures, as to render it 
probable that the name of De la Bastie will one day 
occupy no mean position amongst those of men by 
whose genius science has been enriched, and the 
nations practically benefited. 


THE 

DUBLIN SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 

At the third annual meeting of this associa¬ 
tion, a report was brought up, of wliich we 
print the chief portions. The addresses of 
the chairman, Mr. Jonathan Pirn, Dr. Thomas 
Hayden, Mr. Frederick Pirn, Dr. M*Donnell, 
and Dr. Grimshaw were pertinent and to the 
point. The association, despite of the 
obstacles thrown in its way by the Corpora¬ 
tion, has performed good public service, and 
the members in their remarks had good 
reason to find fault with the action of the 
Public Health Committee for their constant 
endeavours to pooh-pooh the reports of the 
Sanitary Association. A member of the 
Town Council (Mr. Lawlor) as also of the 
Public Health Committee, who addressed the 
meeting, expressed a wish of seeing a more 
amicable feeling existing between the civic 
body and the association. It is to be hoped 
that his fellow-members will act in the same 
spirit, and in a practical way. The report of 
the association tells its own tale, and shows 
what good could bo done for the health of 


Dublin if public bodies would only work in 
harmony. If the Corporation only did their 
simple duty there would be no necessity for 
the action of the Sanitary Association, 
though at the same time all honest volunteer 
efforts in a sanitary direction should be 
hailed with pleasure and appreciated by the 
citizens of Dublin, who have suffered so 
much, and who still continue to suffer, 
through municipal neglect:— 

**The number of members is now 272, being an in¬ 
crease of 21 as compared with 1874. The Income 
of the year amounts to £144 13s. The expenditure 
has been £162 Is. 2d., showing an excess of expen¬ 
diture over income of £17 Ss. 2d., which, deducted 
from £17 lOs. 6d., the amount to the credit of the 
association at the end of last year, leaves a balance 
of 2s. 4d. in the treasurer's hands. Reports of 
nuisances have as heretofore been forwarded 
weekly to the Public Health Committee of the 
Corporation; 347 cases have been thus reported. 
The following abstract shows the action stated by 
the Public Health Committee In their replies to 
have been taken In regard to these complaints, no 
reply save a bare acknowledgment of receipt 
having been received from them since the 22nd of 
March. Proceedings to abate nuisances before re¬ 
ceipt of complaint, 73; ditto since, 99; efforts of the 
authorities stated to have proved unavailing, 2; 
complaints referred to other departments, 11; com¬ 
plaints considered by the authorities unwarranted, 
or only partially warranted by facts, 30; outside 
the city boundary, 3 ; total, 218 ; no reply as yet 
received, 129'-347. Classification of the nuisances 
thus reported—^overcrowded houses, houses unfit 
for habitation, bouses In a state injurious to health. 
Insufficient or defective accommodation likely to 
cause injury to health, insufficient water supply, 
defective sewerage, filthy yards and archways, 
manure heaps and accumulations of filth, unsca¬ 
venged streets and lanes, animals badly kept. In 
many instances It was necessary to bring dangerous 
nuisances repeatedly under the notice of the autho¬ 
rities before any effectual means were taken to 
remedy them ; and even amongst those cases which 
have been attended to after repeated complaints we 
can scarcely point to one in which the remedy can 
he considered as more than temporary. In many 
places which we have again and again reported, our 
last inspections disclose only a somewhat improved 
condition. In Maclean's-lane the nuisance arising 
from the storing of manure Is never likely to be per¬ 
manently abated, so long as the Corporation 
scavenging depdts are suffered to remain within the 
city. It is quite absurd for the sanitary authorities 
to proceed against the owners of manure yards 
while they themselves are offenders on a much 
larger scale. The Local Government Board have, 
moreover, hitherto abstained from enforcing the 39tb 
section of the Public Health (Ireland) Act. So 
long as the portion of this most Important section, 
which refers to the removal of bouse refuse, &c., is 
allowed to remain a dead letter, as it practically is 
at present, it is useless to expect much permanent 
improvement In the condition, of the tenements in 
the wretched lanes and courts which disgrace our 
city. Your committee having several limes brnuKht 
this important subject under the notice of the Public 
Health Committee, who always met their com¬ 
plaints by asserting that the machinery already in 
operation was sufficient, it became their duly to 
request the Local Government Board to issue an 
order under the 39th section of the act already 
referred to. The Local Government Board stated 
that they saw ** no ground at present for interference 
in tbe matter.” A conspicuous example of an un¬ 
healthy and neglected locality in Tennis-court, a 
narrow lane connecting Townsend-street with Great 
Brun8wick-8treet,justopposite tbe Queen's Theatre. 
This wretched court contains nine houses, besides 
two at each end, which front towards Townsend- 
street and Great Brunswick-street respectively, 
and it may safely be said that not one of all these 
is fit for human habitation. Tbe court has been 
a prolific hot-bed of disease for many years. 
Closely connected with the question of the pre¬ 
vention of the spread of infection is that of the re¬ 
moval of the sick to hospital; on which subject 
your committee have been at issue with tbe Public 
Health Committee for more than two years. Your 
committee desire to acknowledge their obligations 
to Edward Gibson, Esq.,Q.C., M.P., for his valuable 
services in connection with the extension of the 
Artixans* Dwellings' Bill to Ireland. In their last 
report your committee mentioned that steps had 
been taken to organise a series of popular lectures 
on sanitary subjects. One lecture only was de¬ 
livered last year, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable rooms and lecturers. This spring, however, 
your committee have been more successful, amongst 
other rooms kindly placed at their disposal by clergy¬ 
men and others; St. Matthias’ scbool-hoose having 


been lent for the purpose by the Rev. Achilles Daunt. 
Offers were also kindly made by Roman Catholic 
clergymen who were connected with some of tbe 
National schools, to lend their schoolbouses for tbe 
same purpose, for which, however, the sanction of 
the National Board could not be obtained. Without 
wishing to condemn the action of tbe board, for 
which there are probably sufficient reasons, your 
committee much regret that they were not able to 
avail themselves of these offers, by which they 
might have obtained access to districts otherwise 
difficult of approach. In concluding this report^ 
your committee trust that by persevering effort 
some gradual amelioration may be effected in the 
sanitary condition of Dublin, which compares so 
unfavourably with the cities and large towns of 
England and Scotland. This, too, in the opinion 
of your committee, calls for an official Inquiry^ 
which they think should be applied for by this 
association. Your committee believe that good baa 
already been effected, and at all events they do not 
doubt that tbe labours of tbe association will, if 
vigorously followed op, lead to considerable success 
hereafter." 

Among other resolutions carried at the 
meeting was the following, proposed by Dr. 
Grimshaw, who has already done good ser¬ 
vice in sanitary literature and other active 
labours on beh^ of the health of Dublin;— 

That the evidence furnished by tbe recently-pub¬ 
lished reports of the Census Commissioners for 
1871, the returns of the Registrar-General for tbe 
past ten years, and tbe report upon the sanitary 
condition of Dublin by Dr. Burke, Physician to his 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant, and Medical Superin- 
dent of Statistics at the General Registry Office, 
prove that tbe death-rate of tbe city of Dublin is 
excessive, and has continued to be so for a consider¬ 
able period ; and further, that according to Dr. 
Burke's report and the experience of this associa¬ 
tion, the sanitary condition of the city is unsatisfac¬ 
tory, the committee are hereby directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary to obtain a public 
inquiry into the causes of this excessive death- 
rate and tbe present unsanitary state of Dublin. 

Dr. Grimshaw showed by the Registrar- 
General's returns for 1878—a year during 
which Dublin was considered exceptionally 
healthy—the average rate was 27’7 per 
thousand; in part of London it was 25*2; in 
Glasgow, 29*1; Edinburgh, 22 ; Birmingham, 
24*9; Liverpool, 25*9; Manchester, 30*1. 
Thus the Dublin death-rate was only ex¬ 
ceeded by that of two of the towns he had 
mentioned, and those two were notoriously 
unhealthy towns. A most important point 
with regard to such inquiry as the resolution 
proposed would be that the state of thinga 
which now existed in Dublin had existed for 
a very long time—so far back, in fact, as the 
first year of the present century. He read a 
letter addressed in 1801 by Dr. Maurice 
Morgan to the Commissioners of Wide 
Streets, complaining of the state of the 
houses in the poorer districts of the city at 
that time. He also read an extract from a 
report describing the state of the city in 
1818, showing that the causes of complaint 
that exist now were in existence then. 

The necessity of providing ambulances for 
the sick was dwelt upon by the speakers who 
addressed the meeting—a subject to which 
we have for some years directed attention, aa 
also the abolition of the manure depdts kept 
up in different parts of the city by the Cor¬ 
poration, which have been a chronic nuisance 
and generating hot-beds of disease. The 
nuisance of the Liffey, and the nuisances 
existing in our streets north and south of the 
city are sufficient at any time to breed a 
pla^e, and the slaughter-house nuisance is 
in itself intolerable. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
(LONDON). 

At the ordinary general meeting of this 
association, under the presidency of Mr. 
Birch, a paper was read by Mr. Moreland, jun., 
" On the Detail of Cast and Wrought-Iron 
Girders, and their Application to Building 
Purposes.” The author treated the subject 
in a comprehensive manner, affor^g a num¬ 
ber of illustrations of use and adaptability of 
iron to building purposes, apart and in com¬ 
bination with oilier materials. The use of 
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concrete was also described particularly in 
connection. At the conclusion of the paper 
the president said that there could be but 
one opinion with regard to the value of the 
paper. It showed them the necessity of 
Studying the subject for themselves, for there 
were very few of them who had not met with 
the question of iron and its application to 
building purposes in the course of their 
practice. 

THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

The Academy met last evening, Samuel Fer¬ 
guson, LL.D., V.P., in the chair. There 
were nine papers announced for reading, of 
which six only were got through, viz.:—By Ltcnown to our readers. 
C. R.. C. Tichbome, Ph. D., “ On the Disso- . ^ . 

elation of Moleculesby D. Crofton, Esq., 

“ On a Coincidence between a Cuneiform 
Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar and a Passage 
in the Book of Daniel;” by Professor M‘Nab, 

On the Structure of the Leaves of certain 
species of Coniferse by the secretary, for C. 

E. Burton, F.R.A.S., “ On Observations of 
the Zodiacal Lightby S. Downing, LL.D., 

On the Motion of Water through Curved 
Tubesby Edmund Davy, M.D., “ On a 
Ready Means of Detecting Compounds of 
Arsenic and of Antimony.” Dr. Ferguson’s 
paper, “ On the Alleged Literary Forgery 
respecting Sun Worship on Mount Callan,” 
will be read at next meeting. Four members 
were elected. At a meeting of the Council 
on 7th inst. it was resolved—“ To recommend 
the Academy to grant £26 to Dr. Carte out 
of the Parliamentary Grant for Scientific 
Reports, for the purpose of investigating the 
excavations in the bog of Ballybetagh.” 


DEATH OF MR. EDWARD WELBY 
PUGIN. 

The following obituary notice of the above- 
named gentleman appears in the Kent Argus 
of Saturday:— 

It is with deep regret that we hate to record the 
deatli of Mr. £. Welby Pugin, which took place at 
lU Victoria-street, Westminster, last Saturday. 
For some weeks preriousiy Mr. Pugin bad been 
unwell, but there was no cause for serious appre¬ 
hension. On Saturday evening lie retired to his 
bedroom and asked for liis medicine, and while this 
was being brought to him he suddenly fell back into 
the arms of bis brother, Mr. Cutbbert Pugin, and 
died instantaneously. 

Our readers will, we feel sure, be glad to have 
some particulars of the life of one who has lived so 
long amongst us, and whose name will not be for¬ 
gotten by many in this town with whom he came in 
contact. Mr. Edward Welby Pugin was born in 
March, 1834, and his death has ended a life which 
was, humanly speaking, in its prime.* Few young 
boys of seventeen have had so heavy a burden of 
responsibility resting on them. Nearly the whole 
of his father’s fortune was spent on the church in 
which be now rests, and other works of a similar 
nature. Ou St. Augustine’s alone be spent jB15,000. 
Here then was tlie time to test the worth and 
mental aptitude of Mr. Edward Pugin, and nobly 
did he maintain his father’s reputation. By his 
own unaided genius be at that early age completed 
the works which bis father bad left unfinished. 
This proof of genius and vigour of action at once 
showed the world that the well-known saying, 
“ The king Is dead, long live the king,” was ful 
filled in his case. And with great satisfaction we 
now learn that the name of Pugin is likely to live 
in the person of his brother Cuthbert, who has for 
fifteen years worked with him, and for some con¬ 
siderable time past has been of great assistance to 
him. 

It is seldom that genius descends from father to 
son so unmisukably as in the Pugin family. Count 
Pugin, in the Iasi century, obtained a gold medal in 
Rome, as a mark of his great Ulent as a painter. 
Mr. Edward Pugin was also knighted by Pope 
Pius IX. (the Order of St. Sylvester) for the noble 
building which he designed near Bruges, under the 
patronage of Notre Dame de Dadezeille. The 
works in connection with which his name is best 
known are St. Cuthbert’s College (gained after com¬ 
petition with other architects), Belmont Priory, the 
Cathoiic churches at Kensington, Peckham, Strat¬ 
ford, Leeds, Barton, Sheerness, Gorton, and the 
inona»tic buiidiiigs with Mr. Luck’s house in Rams¬ 
gate. In Ireland, St. Peter and St. Paul at Cork, 
V the AugusUnian, Dublin, Kingsdowii parish church 


for the late Lord Kingsdown. He also, with bis 
partner, Mr. Ashlin, built the Cathedral at Queens¬ 
town. The following are a few non-ecclesiastical 
buildings of note:—The orphanages of Hellingly 
and Bletchingley for the Duchess of Leeds, Carlton 
Hall for Lord Beaumont, Scarisbrick Hall, Lan¬ 
cashire, Seel’s buildings, Liverpool, and need we 
remind our readers of the Granville Hotel, which 
has been so great a boon and attraction to visitors ? 

J/ When Mr. Pugin went to America last year he 
combined business wilh relaxation. He brought 
back with him orders for over thirty churches, 
views of some of which have appeared in the 
Builder and other architectural papers. For 
Washington and Chicago several cbnrebes were 
designed. 

The wonderful manner in which he utilised time 
and, we fear, undermined his health, is perhaps not 
The church of St. Peter 
and Paul at Cork was open to competition. Six 
weeks were allowed during which designs might be 
sent in. He did not make up his mind to enter 
into competition till within three days of the time ; 
hut hoeing made up his mind, worked three days 
and three nights at his board and produced the de¬ 
sign which was finally chosen from amongst those 
sent in by the leading architects of Great Britain. 
He frequently would leave home and travel all 
night, then get a bath, work all the following day, 
and then again travel the next night and work the 
next day. This incessant night travelling and day 
working was frequently kept up for weeks. One 
church at Stafford he never saw save at night time, 
when he would arrive by train and get torches to 
inspect it. Frequently he would complete desigi.s 
for a church which would meet the full approbation 
of his clients, and yet at the last moment he was 
not satisfied with them and would throw them in 
the fire, and set to work to make fresh ones. This, 
too, wilh no' pecuniary recompense, but solely 
through love of his art. 

It is not surprising that a roan who was so severe 
open his own work,should, when he came to criticise 
the work of his brother architects, occasionally ex¬ 
ceed the bounds of professional etiquette. 

The body was brought from London on Wednes¬ 
day last, to the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail¬ 
way Station, where all arrrngements during iti* 
stay were most efficiently managed by Mr. Veal. 
The outside coffiin was of polished oak of Gothic 
shape, made by friend, Vinten and Son, on which 
was the following inscription 

Here lies the body of 
Edward Wri.bv Pcoim, 

Eldest son of the founder of tliia church, 

Who slept in our Lord. June Ath, A.D., 1875, ' 

In the 41st year of his acre. 

“ On whose Soul, Jesus, have mercy.* 


The Book op Li.smorb. —A singular story is 
teld of the Book of Lisraore,” an Irish chronicle 
of the fourteenth century, belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and recently lent by Ills Grace to the 
Ordnance Survey Office authorities at Southampton, 
for re-production in facsimile by the process of 
photo-zincography. This manuscript was dis¬ 
covered in the year 1814, enclosed in a wooden box 
together with a fine old crozier, built into the 
masonry of a elosed-up doorway, which was re¬ 
opened while the old castle of Li.<«more underwent 
repair. Great interest was naturally excited among 
antiquaries of the time, and aitiuiig them was a cer- 
Uin.Mr. Dennis O'Flinii, of Shundon-slreet, Cork, 
a ** professed” Irish scholar, hut, as O’Curry said 
of him, “ a very indifferent ” one. O’Flinn, how 
ever, on the strength of such reputation, induced 
the Duke's agent to lend the manuscript to liini. 
It was detained for a year, and during part of that 
time, according to the borrower’s account, was in 
the hand$* of a copyist. From the time of its return 
until 1839, the precious volume remained locked up 
and uiiexainlncd ; it was then lent by its noble 
owner to the Royal Irish Academy to l>e copied by 
O’Curry. The discovery was now maiie that the 
book had been mutilated, and that in such a way 
at to render what remained of the original almost 
valueless. Every search was made, hut no trust¬ 
worthy clue was got until the manuscripts of Sir 
William Betham, bought for the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, were found to include copies 
of the missing portions. By means of a note at¬ 
tached to these copies, the holders of the originals 
were traced, and were induced to part with their 
somewhat doubtfully acquired property for the sum 
of fifty pounds. The whole volume has sinee been 
excellently repaired and handsomely bound hy the 
present Duke of Devonshire. The contents of it 
include—ancieal lives of Irl.^li saints, wriiieii in 
very pure Gaelic; the conquests of Charlemagne, 
translated from Arcliiushop Turpin’s celebrated 
romance of the eighth century ; llie story of St 
Peter’s daughter Petroiillla, and the discovery of 
the Sibylline Oracle; an account of St. Giegory the 


Great; the Empress Justina’s heresy; accounts of 
Charlemagne’s successors, and of the correspondence 
between Lanfrancand the clergy of Rome; extracts 
from Marco Polo's travels; accounts of Irish battles 
and sieges; and a dialogue between St Patrick, 
Caoilte, MacRonsin, and Oisin, the son of Fimni 
MacCumhaill, in which many bills, rivers, caverns, 
5cc., in Ireland are described, and the etymology of 
their names recorded.— Academy. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The O'CowwiLL CximEirAaT —The first public suggestion was 
made in these pages, as ** An Inquirer ” may see on refer¬ 
ence to onr flies; but it was made apart flrom political or 
religions considerations, and in consonance vrith the cha¬ 
racter and objects of this Journal. 

The Gcinness Whart.— It ih a very nsefnl appliance for the 
owners, but it Is not an improvement to Victoria quny— 
quite ttie reverse. It would have been far better if a dock 
or wharf liad been constructed on the Messra Guinness' 
grounds on the opposite side of the way, with an enti'ance 
channel across or under the road fh)m the river. A flat 
Iron girder roadway conid have been easily constructed 
level with the ordinary thoroughfare. The tide answers 
always at a certain heigtit for the departure and arrival of 
freight 

Am Architrctc London) —Thanks; documents to hand, and 
papers sent on as directed. 

A Soldier ''Dublin) — We fully sympathise with you, and we 
will see what can be done in tlie matter. The qu: stion of. 
“ Barrack Damages " must be ventilated, for we are aware 
that soldiers have often suffered a rank injustice in charges 
that should never have been made upon them. Wilful 
damage is one thing, but damages perpetrated by the work¬ 
people of barrack contractors is another. There most be a 
little light let in upon the subject 

The Released Cabinet Makers (London).—The five London 
cabinet makers were, we hold, most nnfkirly treated, and the 
law did not legally empower the governor of tlie prison to 
subject them to the degradation they sufllered. It is a moot 
point also if their conviction was valid. The “ six carpen¬ 
ters* wtio suffered previously is another case in point The 
new Labour Laws Act will, we hope, wipe out such blots 
In onr statutes, and do strict Justice in future between 
masters and workmen. 

W. M‘E. (Derry).—A dmwing on the description of papa* yon 
mention will answer the purpose of plioto-llthograpliy. 

J. C. (Tuam;.—The delay has arisen owing to the occurrence 
of circumstances which we could not have anticipated. 

Several matters in type are lield over for want of space. 


Dbatu —Oil the 14th inst, at 98 Amieiis- 
street, Mr. Michael J. Dunne, builder. 
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<i?nslt£ih €omtxg:^^on^ti, 

WILLIAM WILKINSON, 

Architect, Oxford: 

COUPKISINO 

SIXTT-ONE VIEWS AND PLANS 
Of recently erected 

MANSIONS, PRIVATE RESIDENCES. PARSONAGE- 
HOUSES, FARM-HOUSES, LODGES, AND COTTAGES; 

WITH 

SKETCHES OF FURNITURE AND FITTINGS; 

AND 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HOUSE-BUILDING. 

' London and Oxford: JAMES PARKER and CO. 


Just Published, crown 8vo., 500 pp., doth, price 148., 
postage 8d. 

H yoraulic tables, CO-EFFI- 

CIE.NTS, AND FORMULiE FOR FINDING THE DIS¬ 
CHARGE OF WATER FROM ORIFICES, NOTCHES, 
WEIRS, PIPES, AND RIVERS. By JOHN NEVILLE, C E., 
M.R.I.A. Thii-d Edition, with additions on Discharge fnna 
Tidal and Flood Sluices, and Syphons; General Information 
on Rainfall, Catchment Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, 5tc. 
Witli numerous Illustrations. 

“ Of great value to sanitary engineers, architects, and others 
connected with such works. For those In quest of hydraulic 
infunn.itioB, facts, and figures, and who may wish to know 
concisely, witliout the parade ®f unnecessary verbiage, the 
practical results of iiydrauiic science, we cannot recommend a 
more liuiidy dIgesL”— New*. 

“Of all English books on the subject the one nearest to com¬ 
pletion "—A rchiteet. 

“ Will prove alike valuable to students and engineers ia 
practice."—if hf/ap JeumoL 

London: LOCKWOOD & Co., 7 Stationers' Hall-court 


Now ready, l?mo, half bound, price 4s., postage 4d. 

TOCKWOOD’S BUILDERS’ and CON- 

li TRACTOliS’ PRICE H(X)K for 1875, with which is In- 
corpomied Atchley's and poitions of the late G. R. Bnimell's 
Pilce Books. Edited by F. T W. MILLER, Architect, Ac., 
with latest prices to present time. 

“ A multitudinous variety of useful Information for bnllders 
and contractors.''—RuiWmp New*. 

“ Well done and reliable."- Mechanic. 

London: LOCKWOOD A Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall-court 


Just publlshetl, 12mo, limp cloth {Weale’s Series), 8a; or 
cloth boards, 8a 6d., poeuge 4d. 

T HK law of CONTRACTS for WORKS 

and SERVICE-S. By DAVID GIBBONS. Third edition, 
rewritten and greatly enlarged. 

Contains an exhaustive disquisition en contracts and tlie 
relative duties of the contracting parties.”—/nm. 

“ A mass of nsefnl infurination for the Journeyman as well 
as tlie master .'—English Mechanic. 

‘• This is a book wliidi should be bought and read by every 
employer, and by at least every representative workman.'— 
Birmingham Daily Oaxetie. 

London: LOCKWOOD A CO., 7 Stationers’ HaU-court 
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NOTICE. 

ft is to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters o f correspondents^ we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
staternents set forth in same. 

We shall he glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^, not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should he 
mtide pnyalde to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mahbot- 
street, Dublin, 

RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDER. 


(Town.) 

Yearly , . 

Half-yearly 
Quarterly . 


(POflt) B. d. 

Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 




NDON PORTLAND CEMENT. 


OEOBOE H0LKE8 * CO. 

Beg to Inform Builders and the Public, that they are 
conatantly supplied with a large Stock of 
HILTON, ANOERSON & CO.’S 
Heavy UUed LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT, 
in Bafts and Casks, which they are prepared to supply on 
the low'est terms. 

Thi.s Cement is largely used in the Erection of CONCRETE 
Buildings, for which, from its great strength, it is especi¬ 
ally adapted. 

OFFICE AND STORES, 

2 AND 3 HANOVER-QUAY, 

DUBLIN. 

CALM ON, RICE, AND CO., 

O 2 CROWN-ALLEY DUBLIN, 

Flatter of Farit, Osrptum, Whitiiig, and Cement 
Merchantt. 

WonKS-2, 8. AND 4 CROWN ALLEY. 

JAMES HOGAN & SONS, 

Master Plasterers^ Cement Workers 

168, GT. BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

r iUHAEL DOLAN, an experienced work¬ 
man, 16 years at Minton and Co.’s. London, supplies 
and fixes Minton's Tilrs, in all parts of Ireland, at Trade 
Prices. 

Address. 65, LOW’ER MOUNT STREET, DUBUN. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 


[MPEUISriABLE TESSELATED PAVR. 

I MENTS—H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, Agents to Maw 
and Co., are prepared to supply Designs for Floors of 
Churches,Consei vatones, Entmce Halls, and Passages, with 
proDcr Workmen to lay them in any part of Ireland. 
Varlonsspecimens may be seen at their W’areroomF, 

11 AND 12. CORK-HILL, DUBLIN. 


DOOLEY’S PATENT WEIGHING MA- 

i CHINES.—These Machines are used upon the principal 
railways of Great Biltaln, and are unrivalled for accuracy 
Specimensmay be seen, and every Information obtained from 
H. SIBTHORPE AND SON, 

11 A 12, CORK HILL, DUBLIN. 


ttnion plate glass company. 

U The very beautiful article of Plate Glass, manufactured 
by tills company, can be had at the price of the lowest in the 
market, shipped to any Port in Ireland. 

H. SIBTHORPE and SON, Agents for Ireland, 

11 AND 12. CORK-UILL. DUBLIN. 


CHIMNEY AMO PIER GLASSES. 

A n extensive stock in all the new designs, 

with finest Frrnch and British Plates. 

BROOKS, THOMAS & GO, 

LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 

SAGKVILLE-FLAGE, DUBLIN. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

1*1 NO BAD SMELLS. MAT BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT BOON TOCarTAOF.KS. 

VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectually remedies evils arising fipom 
common cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
iffensive smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commode 
in bedrooma, hospital warda, Ac. 

It Is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deodo¬ 
rising Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and otlier dis¬ 
comforts. The practice] application of this power has beea 
succcsafnlly carried out by tlie preaent Invention. 

Apart from its snperiority over the Water System in de¬ 
stroying all smell, tlie Earth system Is more economical, both 
In its first costand itsaftei^working, there being no expensive 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and tlie prudnet being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. The supply of 
the Earth and its removal are attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of aahes for 
ordinary fires of a dwdling-liouse. 

This Apparatus can he applied to most existing Closets. 

Prospectuses and fnll information may be obtained at tha 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEY-STREET. 

(Near Capel-street.) 


ABEEDEENSHIBE POLISHED GRANITE, 

For Columns, Bast Pedestals, Monuments. Tombs, Ac. Ac. 

THESE Granites retain their colour in any 

1 climate, whether exposed to the action of the atmosnliere 
or otherwise. 

AL EX A N DER BALLANTINE. Agent fbr the abovei, 

Stone a MARSLa Works, 189 Urria DoRsmvsrRKxr, Dnamr. 


KILVERTON OUARRIES, SERRRIES. 
THE Milverton Qnany Company are now 
X prepared to supply msterials from the above celebrated 
Qnarry on the most advantageous terms. 

SCANTLINGS, rough or wrought, for Engineering or Ar¬ 
chitectural Works. RUBBLE STONE ofthc best de!«cription, 
for Building or making Lime, can now be supplied In any 
quantity. LIME, Ac, cun also be supplied. 

For prices, apply at 

OFFICE; 66 GREAT BRUNSWICK-STREET, DUBUN. 


C SHEPPARD has in Stock a Great 

— 8 Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Finest 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS, CHESTS, and every descrip 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WORK e.\cuted in Marble. 

72 HLESSINGTON STREET, late of Ormond Quat. 


Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Mnral Tablets, 

In the greatest Variety, and the moat extensive Stock in 
Ireland are at 

FITZPATRK'K dc 


QLASNEVIN 


UNDERHAY’S NEW PATENT BRASS 
REGULATOR CLOSETS. 


THE NEW 

BRASS BEOULATOR 

Entirely resuts all effects of WET or 
DAMP, and will not require repairing 
for many yearn. 

Many thousands are now in use, end 
references can be given to some of the 
largest buildings in the United Kingdom 
and the Coniuient. 

OEAWFOBD PASSAGE^ 
OLERKENWELL; 

FABBINGDOH BOAD» 
LONDON, EXl 



yiEILLE MONTAGNE COMPANY. 

“ITALIAN” ZINC ROOFING. 

Railway Ompanies, Country Gentlemen, Farmers, and the 
Public, will find this roofing invaluable fhr covering aheds of 
any slxe, out-offlees. farm buildinga Ac., being more durable 
and economical than corrugated iron or blates. It is exten¬ 
sively naed throughout England and elsewhere by public 
companies. Ac., and is rapidly superseding all other roofing. 

Parriculara can be obtained of the Architect of the (^puny, 
Mr. Alfred G Jones. 3 Mideaworth-street, Dublin; or Mann- 
fketurers, Frederick Braby and Co. (Limited), Hatton-gardeiL 
Liverpool. 

CEORCE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Rnssell Place, DnOlln, 

VfMbrfoAef aU manner of Building Work tn Town or Counky, 


WE have now landed 

»* QUEBEC GOODS, 

consisting of YELLOW PINE (specially selected for this 
market', RED PINE (large average ', lat. 2nd. and Srdqnaliry 
SPRUCE DEALS, BIKUH, WALNUT, OAK, ASH, and 
ELM, PIPE and HOGSHEAD STAVES, Ac., all of which w« 
will offer at moderate rates. 

As nsnal, our SLATF., 

CLAY G(X)DS, 

CEMENT, 

IRONMONGERY, and 
JOINERY ST(X:KS, 

are well supplied 

THO.MAS & ('HARLES MARTIN, 

NORTH WALL SAW MILLS, DUBLIN. 


S 

GEORGE REES, 


Large Collection of Framed Pictures^___ 

Prom 21$. encli. ■ , l 

'r\ ^ ” 

I E ^ 2 ^ 

^i • 41, 42. 43 Rnssell-st., 

C()VENT GARDEN, LONDON (opposite Drury-lune Tlieuire). 

N B.-Job lot of Oleogrraphs snitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 

CHARLES FRANCIS, SON, AND CO., 

CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 

West Medina Mills, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY TEARS, 

II according to the B$)ard of Works* Test 

“ Brand Veclls,'* jVUCOBM^ (or improved Roman) Cement. Both the above 
Cements have been largely ased by the Horae and nearly every Foreign Government. 

DnWia Depot-16 TALBOT-PLACE. ( Mkoal, 

, ' A V A r rvDf/'irt ._ ( 



A. J. ALDRICH, Aobrt. 


I Uaykx, ibbS. 


THOMAS H. OENNANY, 

Sdonnmtntal ^uilbtr A 5>ttilptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter^ 

PROSPECT STONE A MARBLE WORKS, 

CIIaAIIIVKWIW, DUBIaIM. 

Tombs, ManummU, Fonts, TabUts, Headstones, 4c, 


Moderate Rates—Undoubted Security- 
Prompt .Settlements. 

MPKBIAL FIRE AND MFE 

OFFICES, 40 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBUN. 

PAUL ASKIN. Agent 

AGENT also to the 

NORWICH AND LONDON ACCIDENT 
AND PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, Ac. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 

FOR SHOP FRONTS AND FITTINGS, BANKS. BOOK 
CASES, WINDOWS OF PRIVATE RESIDENCES, Ac. 

CTONES’ PATENT WOOD AND IRON 

O REVOLVING SHUTTERS, without winding gear, can 
bo adapted to any description of opening, with but trilling 
alteration to exlsUng work. They are entirely free from tha 
annoyances experienced by the nse of other Revolving bhutters, 
as from die simplicity of their design and absence of complex 
machinery they do not get out of order, and can be easily 
<^ned or closed in one minute. 

Full particolara and advice as to tbelr application can ba 
had from the 

Sols Aonrr vox Ikblahi), 

FRANCIS NOLAN, 8 MEREDYTH-FLACE, DUBLIN. 
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iUhe Jrtsli §ttild«r. 

VoL. XVIL—No. 373. 



Non-Historic Stone Structures* 

I HIS book is a nsefol 
contribution to the 
primitive architectural his¬ 
tory of the past, and it is 
both readable and interest¬ 
ing withal. The papers 
comprising the volume were 
originally written by the author 
for the iiages of the Athenaum 
and Fraser^s Magazine, and they were subse¬ 
quently read at meetings of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute, abstracts of them having 
been published in the Journal of that society. 

A knowledge of the many pre-historic 
ruins which are scattered in mysterious 
groups over the surface of the Old World is 
indeed indispensable, and we agree with our 
author in his preface—*^It is possible that 
eventually the study of these dateless ruins 
may indicate the tracks of ethnic migration, 
with some approach to a proper estimate of 
their chronological eras, or, at all events, of 
their relative antiquity—a point on which at 
present our best archseologists so widely 
differ.” We agree with Mr. Oliver in also 
thinking that **the pre-historic archaeology 
of the coasts and islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean has an especial interest when com¬ 
pared with that of Ireland.” For this reason 
the author claims the indulgence of Irish anti¬ 
quaries for ushering upon the world his small 
contribution. We are sure his opinions will 
be treated with respect by all considerate 
native antiquaries, however inclined they may 
be to differ with him in his conclusions. 

Mr. Oliver’s work is divided into five 
parts—I. He describes “ the Torre Dei Gi- 
ganti ” of Malta, accompanying the chapter 
with an illustration of the Giant’s Tower. 
II. “ The Tantalais Group of Mount Sipylus” 
(illustrated). III. The Dolmen-Mounds of 
the Albegna, Tuscany (illustrated). IV. 
** Stone Monuments of Sardinia—their mys¬ 
terious Origin and Destination ” (illustrated). 
V. ** Dolmen - Mounds of the Boyne, New 
Grange and Dowth” (illustrated). The last 
two chapters possess an especial interest, 
indeed, for Irish archaeologists, but indeed 
aU the chapters have more or less bearing 
upon the history of structures somewhat 
similar in their origin, and possibly in their 
uses, in Ireland. 

In describing the curious structures of the 
Tantalais Group (part H.), of which some 
illustrations are given, we are afforded what 
will be accepted as evidence in favour of the 
Phallic theory of Henry O’Brien in connec¬ 
tion with the origin of our Round Towers. 
Mr. Oliver says:—“At two hundred yards 
distance and further down on the rocky ridge, 
are three more tumuli, one below the other, 
and forming a species of boundary in this 
direction, as no others lie west beyond them; 
they are all domical, and all supported by 
retaining walls, the two uppermost by several 
courses of squared Hellenic [horizontal] 


• “ Naraaghi Sard!, and other Non-Historic Stone Struc¬ 
tures of tlic Mediterranean Basin." By Capt S. Pasfleld 
Oliver, Royal Artillery, F.S A., Coiresponding Member of the 
Autliropological Institute, &c. With llluiitrations by the 
Author. Dublin: Cursou Brothon, Qrafton*street. 1876. 


masonry, with remains of plinth, and the 
lowest with reticulated Pelasgic masonry. . .. 
At the foot of the low^est of these lies one of 
the simply carved finial stones, which have 
been looked upon as having surmounted 
these structures. This one consists of a 
pillar 4 ft. 5 in. long, with rounded top, and 
1 ft. 9 in. in diameter, with a roughly-squared 
base, and of rude workmanship altogether. 
Of course, those people who fancy they see 
traces of Phallic worship in everything, will 
have it that this represents a Phallic emblem: 
that it was simply an ornamental finish seems 
quite as probable. Mr. Wood will shortly 
secure this stone for the British Museum. 
These tumuli have apparently all been dipped 
into, but whether they were chambered or 
not was not apparent at the time of recently 
visiting them. Several others on the hill¬ 
side were looked at, but all are more or less 
ruinous, and in one the side blocks of an 
entrance gallery were plainly visible, and 
seem to denote access from the exterior; but 
to what form of interior chamber could not 
be noted, all trace having disappeared. Not 
far from this structure was a regular kist or 
stone grave, the cap-stone off, and the re¬ 
mains of the superimposed cairn just trace¬ 
able in the faint circle of rude stones which 
remained.” 

“ About a dozen of these domical cairns 
can be counted within a short distance, and 
in all probability, at least three, if not four 
times that number exist in this locality. It 
has generally been taken for granted that 
they were all tombs; but this can hardly yet 
be said to be the final conclusion, as it is not 
impossible that some of these structures 
might have been used as treasuries or 
granaries, if not dwellings. At all events 
they would seem to indicate a town, settle¬ 
ment, or cemetery, of the ancient Lydians, 
or of some pre-historic race preceding them, 
by whom Mr. Fergusson sees no reason for 
doubting these structures to have been 
erected as far back as the eleventh or twelfth 
century b.c. At the same time, beyond the 
silence of history, is there any reason for 
disconnecting them from the period during 
which the tombs of Sardis were constructed 
in the sixth century b.c.? Whoever the 
builders were, whether Pelasgic or Autoch¬ 
thones, they knew uncommonly well how to 
build up solid masonry, some of which, 
especially that which is built in courses, 
with squared and bevelled stones, is not dis¬ 
similar or inferior to the masonry of that 
magnificent defensive wall, built by the 
Ephesians along the crest of Mount 
Oorissus.” 

The builder of the clochans or other pre¬ 
historic stone-roofed dwellings in Ireland, 
may be said too to have known uncommonly 
well how to build up solid masonry. The 
stones are often large and well fitted ; some 
shew excellent workmanship, and many of 
them, according to Mr. Brash in his lately- 
published work, are water-tight to-day after 
several centuries of existence. 

In speaking of the structures Nuragghi 
Sard! particularly described in part IV., to 
which we would refer all antiquaries inte¬ 
rested, Mr. Oliver observes:—“ In size and 
general resemblance, the nuragghi may not 
inaptly be compared to the well-known 
modem Martello towers which are dotted 
along portions of the English coast. At Sta. 
Barbara there is a substantial substructure 
of polygonal form, with four rounded 
bastions, from the centre of which rises the 


characteristic truncated conoidal tower, built 
with horizontal courses of masonry, its sides 
approaching the perpendicular, the slope 
being at about 80^ to the horizon level. The 
masonry of the entire structure is of hewn 
stone, well fitted and cemented, of large pro¬ 
portions, almost Cyclopean at the base, but 
diminishing in size and solidity towards the 
summit. One noticeable feature of the tower 
(a feature peculiar to the nuraggh) consists in 
its being built with double walls. The interior 
structure contains domed crypt-like chambers, 
of microlothic masonry, and of a conical or 
demi-ovoidal form, whose section is that of a 
pointed arch. In some instances these 
chambers appear to be regularly vaulted, 
with key-stone complete; but generally, as at 
Sta. Barbara, these horizontaUy-constructed 
domes are formed by the corbelling or brac¬ 
keting-in of the successive layers of masonry, 
and on a smaller scale representing the 
Atridan treasuries or vaults at Myken£e. 
The height of these * beehive ’ chambers is 
considerably greater than their width. At Sta. 
Barbara, taking De la Marmora’s measure¬ 
ments, the height of the chambers on the 
ground fioor is 17 ft., and the diameter at 
the base 17 ft. The space between the 
exterior and inner walls or shells of the 
tower (De la Marmora, Fergusson, and others 
speak of the wall, in fact of the whole build¬ 
ing, as a solid mass ; but to mo it certainly, 
both in this and other examples, appeared, 
as above noticed, of double construction) is 
occupied by a steep spiral passage or dilapi¬ 
dated staircase, affording the means of com¬ 
munication between the upper and lower 
storeys. The principal doorway is entered 
on the first fioor from the exterior platform 
facing the south, and a smaller aperture, 
through which one can crawl with difficulty, 
in the base of the structure in the outer wall; 
the doorway in the inner wall opposite being 
of ordinary dimensions. Several convenient 
niches, cells, or passages open from the 
principal 'chambers wherever the space be¬ 
tween the double walls beneath the spiral 
staircase can be so utilised. In each of the 
bastions of the platform is a smaller conical 
crypt, with narrow fines (they cannot be called 
passages) communicating with the interior of 
the main building, and form what seem to be 
cellars. Two of these are broken away, 
exposing their sections, showing them not to 
be dissimilar to the mysterious souterrains 
in the Irish rathe. How the summit of the 
tower was originally fashioned, it is impos¬ 
sible to decide with any certainty. De la 
Marmora gives a fiat platform; but I should 
feel inclined to suggest that they were domed, 
with a parapet forming a chemin des rondes. 
The section of the doorways and passages is 
the Pelasgic horizontal arch, and the wedge¬ 
like segments of stone masonry have been 
hewn and fitted with accurate nicety. In 
the interior and at the base of the building 
the cement remains, whilst higher up and 
externally it has disappeared through 
weathering; and this has doubtless given 
rise to the statement often made that the 
nuragghi are formed of loose unhewn stones 
piled up without mortar. Such are the prin¬ 
cipal features of the nuraggh at Sta. Bai'bara, 
and abo of other nuragghi, with the excep¬ 
tion of the form of substructure, which is 
very variable, and which is often so varied as 
to form a mere mound. As far as the main 
tower goes they are all very similar— 

‘ Ex ano disce omncs.* 

On visiting this nuraggh, 1 found tho apex 
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of the vaulting of the lowest chamber had 
tumbled in. We scrambled down the dark 
spiral ramp (for the staircase is almost oblite¬ 
rated), stumbling over fallen rubbish, &c., 
and lighted a bonfire in the lowest vault. It 
seemed to me comfortable and snug, and to 
afford better barrack accommodation than 
many casemates of old-fashioned forts in 
Europe.” 

From the above description, the reader 
will understand pretty clearly the form of 
stone structure known as ** nuraggh ”; and 
doubtless the Irish reader interested in the 
architecture and history of similar Celtic 
structures w'ill draw his conclusions. Mr. 
Oliver’s description of these mysterious 
stone monuments will probably suggest 
thoughts and lead to comparison, which may 
evolve some new facts hitherto unnoticed in 
connection with the pre-historio structures 
of this country. A perusal of his small 
volume wiU not be time lost, for apart from 
the nature of the work the information con¬ 
veyed to the general reader will be found 
useful. 

Further on in his work, Mr. Oliver, after 
alluding to the views of others as to the 
specific uses for which these strange struc¬ 
tures were built, arrives at the conclusions 
thus stated :—“ Shelter, cover, strength, re¬ 
sistance—in short, defence, whether against 
wind or weather, bird and beast, foreign foe 
or native robber, is breathed by every stone 

in the nuragghi.”.** The fact is that 

they are pre-eminently suitable for just such 
means of defence against attack, as we may 
presume their builders and assailants to 
have been acquainted with some thousand 
years since, i.e., in the days of slings and | 
stones, arrows, sword, spear and axe, &c. ' 
With water and provisions, for which there 
is ample stowage room in their primitive 
casemetes, a dozen or two of men might hold 
out for weeks against any numbers who might 
venture to attack these impregnable little 
forts.” 

As to the want of accommodation for a 
garrison, and of men being able to live, cook, 
and sleep in these circular apartments, Mr. 
Oliver replies:—“ Without too closely re¬ 
stricting the sanitary regulation allowance of 
cubic feet of space per man, five-and-twenty 
men could be accommodated in the nuraggh 
of Sta. Barbara, and 1 should not hesitate to 
quarter more men there on an emergency. 
They have probably held yet greater numbers, 
including women and children.” 

A siege of several weeks would, we opine, 
render the sanitary condition of the nuragghi, 
according to modern notions, a very unbear¬ 
able one; and, though slings and arrows 
would not do much harm, the action of fire 
(with smoke) in combination with other avail¬ 
able materials would. Mr. Oliver proceeds 
to support his fortification theory, the great 
argument against which is, that the number 
of these monuments cannot be accounted for 
by any imaginable state of society requiring 
three thousand castles, and yet no fortified 
cities/ Mr. Oliver puts his case, we must 
say, in a fair and pretty forcible manner in 
reply to those who are opposed to his 
theory; and, in doing so, he takes a peep 
at the possible state of society that existed 
when these monuments he described were 
constructed. We cannot follow our author 
any farther at present on the subject of the 
“ Nuragghi Sardi.” 

In part V. the Dolmen Mounds of the 
Boyne, &c., are treated and compared. We 


have only space for a short extract from the 
conclusion of his notice of these mounds:— 
**To whom are we to assign the origin of 
these mounds? Their inception is probably 
due to the great Mongoloid tomb-builders of 
Turan, viz., the Euskarian, long-headed, 
swarthy, dark-haired Firbolgs, sometimes 
called the viri Bullorum, with stone imple¬ 
ments and weapons: they may have been 
improved upon, inhabited and fortified by 
the succeeding Aryan race of Geltse, the 
blue-eyed, fair-haired, bullet-headed Tuatha- 
de-Danaan, the Plehes Deorum^ with their 
conspicuous metallurgic skill, the manufac¬ 
turers of the gold torques and such like, and 
the originators of the Ogham scribings.” 

In conclusion, we will only add that Oapt. 
S. Pasfield Oliver’s little work is very sug¬ 
gestive and interesting, and also a contri¬ 
bution of merit and value to the history or 
theory of Non-Historic Stone Structures. 


THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

In fairness to the Rev. Mr. Smiddy, whose 
peculiar theory respecting our Round Towers 
was alluded to in our last paper, we now give 
further extracts. Speaking of our mystic 
pillar towers he says :—“ Firstly, they are 
found near Episcopal churches of the early 
ages. Among these are to be included the 
churches of monasteries governed by mitred 
abbots, who, in the early periods of Chris¬ 
tianity in Ireland, performed episcopal 
functions for the people in their immediate 
neighbourhood. In many instances a smaU 
diocese was attached to a monastery thus 
circumstanced. The Irish Annals, especially 
those of the Four Masters, make frequent 
mention of the mitred abbot, or, as they call 
him, * bishop and abbot,’ in recording his 
death and his virtues, or some other impor¬ 
tant circumstance connected with him. By 
the side of this church stood the ancient 
Round Tower, or the reed-house; and there 
in many instances it stands to-day, when the 
church and monastery have totally dis¬ 
appeared. Those who received the waters of 
regeneration in the lower compartment of 
that baptistery were immediately afterwards 
confirmed by the bishop-abbot, and they were 
also admitted to holy communion. This 
sufficiently accounts for the fact, hitherto 
unexplained, of the Round Tower being found 
near certain churches, while near others no 
trace of it has ever been seen.” 

We confess we cannot see the force of Mr. 
Smiddy’s reasoning, or how the fact is ac¬ 
counted for. Certain churches at present 
stand in close proximity to our Round 
Towers, but they are not the original churches 
in each instance that occupied the site, nor 
is their architecture of the same period as the 
towers. Our early churches were of wood, 
and our Christian ancestors would not erect 
baptisteries of stone, thus bestowing, in the 
words of Mr. Dalton, incomparably more care 
on the erection of the tower than the church, 
or the adjunct of the church, supposing it to 
be such. Of course Mr. Smiddy concludes 
that the church and the Round Tower, or 
otherwise the baptistery, were coeval struc¬ 
tures ; but an examination of their architec¬ 
ture, shape, construction, and the almost 
' total absence of ornamentation from them 
(except in rare cases), and these bearing 
traces of inserted or after-work, go to prove 
that our towers cannot belong to the era of 
our churches, though they were appropriated 
to ecclesiastical uses subsequently. 

• bee niiie. 
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** Secondly,” says Mr. Smiddy, ** the Irish 
Round Tower has, in form, site, and emblem, 
the peculiarities of the ancient baptisteries. 
These were round, high, and large, and so 
was the Round Tower. They were genenflly 
placed opposite the principal entrance to the 
church, and so was the Round Tower. As we 
have already seen, the door in our ancient 
churches was always placed in the western 
gable; and in that direction, at a little dis¬ 
tance awav stands the euUceaoh, or reed- 
house, with its elevated door generally facing 
the door of the church. In some instances 
it is found a little to the right or to the left 
of the western gable of the present church 
standing near it; but perhaps Giat present 
church is only a successor of the original 
sacred structure which stood more directly 
opposite to its reed-house. The door of the 
ancient church was always in the western 
gable, and the Round Tower was invariably 
in that direction. Where the door of the 
Round Tower deviates to the right or to the 
left from due east, it is to be inferred that the 
west end of its early church was a littile to 
the right or to the left of it, for the door of 
the tower always looked towards the door of 
the church.” 

We think in the above extract the Rev. 
Mr. Smiddy has asserted a good deal, but 
proved little or nothing. It is quite easy to 
infer, but it is more difficult to prove; but 
neither a “probable” or a “perhaps” will 
satisfy the mind of this exacting age. Our 
author admits that there might be an original 
church preceding the present one, but he 
does not say of what materials the original 
church was constructed, nor why so many 
cliurches disappeared while the towers re¬ 
mained undisturbed. Dr.LaniganandDidton, 
we have seen, differ as to the aspect of 
the doors of the towers, and according to 
Mr. O’Neill, who examined a number of 
them, they varied from west-of-north round 
to south—the neater number looking more 
or less south-oi-east, though there was every 
direction included in the eastern semicircle 
from north to south. 

Mr. Smiddy continues—“ The emblems 
will fully establish our theory. In the de¬ 
scription of the ancient baptisteries it is 
stated that they generally had an emblem, a 
figure, or image of St. John the Baptist. 
The Irish Round Tower is in itself an emblem 
of him. In the Gospel he is compared to the 
* reed shaken by the wind,* from the cir¬ 
cumstance, perhaps, of his ^ving appeared 
among the reeds when baptising the people 
in the waters of Jordan.” The simile of the 
reed shaken by the wind in its application to 
our Round Towers possesses no force. Where 
lies the comparison between a waving weed 
and the solid, unwavering, and resisting 
pillar tower; between the perishing weed of 
a season and the tapering yet perpendicular 
shaft piercing the blue vault of heaven, 
almost triumphing over time and challenging 
the future? There is here no emblem of the 
saint or of the water, and we fail to see in 
what we have quoted, or what we are about 
to quote, a proof of the theory that our Round 
Towers were originally constructed for bap¬ 
tisteries. 

Hear our author further—“We find in the 
description of the ancient baptisteries that 
they had on them often an image of St. John 
the Baptist, and also of a lamb. These iden¬ 
tical figures are found on one of the Round 
Towers. In Scotland there are two Round 
Towers in exact shape and form like those of 
Ireland. One stands near the old Episcopal 
Church of Brechin, and the other near we 
old Episcopal Church of Abemethj. These 
were manifestly erected bv the Insh eccle¬ 
siastics who followed their countrymen 
Fearghus Mor and his brothers into Scotland 
when Fearghus was elected and crowned 
king of that country, about the year 500. 
It was he and his followers who for this occa¬ 
sion carried the famous Lia-fail^ or ‘ Stone 
of Destiny’ (more properly the ‘ Stone of the 
King’) with them from Ireland to serve at 
his coronation. On the Round Tower of 
Brechiu is the ti^aire of Saint John the 
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Baptist holding a lamb in his arms and a cap 
in his hand. Ledwich, in his work on Irish 
Antiquities, gives a good lithograph illus¬ 
tration of the doorway of this tower with 
these figures on the wall. The meaning of 
these figures is to convey a representation of 
the baptism of Jesus Christ by St. John in 
the Jordan, as it is recorded in the Gospel.’* 
[See John i., 28, 29.] 

Our author has had to travel outside our 
island to find an example to suit his theory. 
The figures on the Brechin tower, in his 
opinion, place the object for which the tower 
was erected beyond in doubt, and he thinks 
that Lcdwich had in his hands ** the silken 
clue to the origin and use of that tower at 
Brechin, if he had been sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the ecclesiastical history of 
^e early ages of Christianity; but in his 
ardour for polemical warfare, Ledwich was 
always looking out for horrors and monsters 
in that direction.** 

Ledwich, indeed, thought he knew more of 
Irish history, ecclesiastical and otherwise, 
than any of his predecessors or contem- 
^raries; and it is worth while referring to 
Ledwich’s work and his remarks on the two 
towers in Scotland, if it were only for a 
contrast with the opinion of the Bev. Mr. 
Smiddy. Our latter author is wrong in 
speaking of the ‘*good lithograph illustra¬ 
tion *’ in Ledwich’s book. Lithography 
was not in use for book illustration till many 
years after Ledwich published his work. 
The art was only introduced into England in 
1801. The invention was due to a German, 
Alois Sennefelder, who practised it about 
1795, and introduced it into Germany two or 
three years after. Ledwich’s work on Irish 
Antiquities was first published some years 
earlier. The Rev. Mr. Smiddy furnishes a 
description of the Round Tower of Keneigb, 
near Bandon, in the County Cork. He 
thinks he sees in the hexagonal form of this 
tower further proof of his theory. We shall 
give an extract for the purpose of doing full 
justice to his views:—“ Keneigh Tower has 
also another feature worth remarking. It is 
the original floor, at the door, over the lowest 
compartment, which contained the haptismal 
font. In most other towers this is wanting, 
as, very likely, it consisted of timber or boards 
resting on joists and covering the whole 
space, having, however, a hole or opening in 
it to ^low an entrance to the compartment 
below. In the Keneigh Tower this floor 
consists of large flag-stones inserted in the 
side walls, and extending from them so far 
as to cover the whole space over the lowest 
compartment, leaving, however, a hole or 
opening in the centre of the floor, about 
three feet in diameter. That was the 
entrance to the underneath apartment, the 
place for baptism.” 

A curious place indeed for the ceremony 
of baptism, and an odd contrivance to boot, 
supposing it to be used for the purpose de¬ 
scribed. It is a pity our author did not 
illustrate the constructive details of this 
JKeneigh Tower, as it would help us to better 
understand his singular descriptions. We 
would recommend those interested to read 
our author’s graphic account of the cere¬ 
monies of baptism, as supposed to be per¬ 
formed at Keneigh Tower or baptistery, and 
elsewhere in the early ages of the Church in 
Ireland, as ^ven at page 112 and succeeding 
pages of hiB work. It cannot offend our 
ipverend and talented author if we say that 
the desorimtion given is more ideal than real, 
and that tue tower, or reed-house as he calls 
it, was unfitted for the purpose he has as¬ 
signed to it* In a word we cannot or do not 
b^eve that our Round Towers were con¬ 
structed for baptisteries, and whatever archi¬ 
tects or builders designed them for that pnr- 
pose, they deserve very little credit on the 
score 0 ^ outward design or inward arrange¬ 
ment. *fbese towers were entirely unsuited 
for the'meeting of the number of persons, or 
for the services described by our reverend 
author, and on moral or sanitary grounds 
edone in all ages under such conditions as 
our author details they would be voted a 
nuisance. 


Although we dissent from the views pro¬ 
pounded by the Rev.Mr. Smiddy, we can cheer¬ 
fully bear testimony to the interest possessed 
by his work as a whole, and to the earnest¬ 
ness and the enthusiasm displayed in his 
method of argument. In these days, to have 
anxmdilutedlovefor your country, theme, and 
the language of your forefathers, is a some¬ 
thing to be proud of, and to have scholarly 
ability and to use it with the best intentions, is 
to do labour that must be recognised at one 
time or another. We can all agree to differ, 
and in the matter of the origin and uses of 
our Round Towers, we all may well differ. 
Mr. Smiddy has brought to his task great 
enthusiasm, and he scarcely could help to 
dogmatise. His warmth has led him to build 
up a theory which per se would bo admissible, 
but the materials of its construction are out 
of all harmony with the object itself. To 
one unacquainted with the history of the 
past, and of our ancient architecture as a 

{ )ortion of that history, the theory might 
ook very plausible on paper; but to a prac¬ 
tical mind the construction of the Roimd 
Towers of Ireland, from base to summit, 
external and internal, disprove that they 
could ever have been erected for baptisteries. 
Any structure large enough could of course 
be utilised for baptismal or any other Chris¬ 
tian service; and, as we repeated more than 
once, there is little doubt but the Round 
Towers in this country, in various places, 
have been appropriated and used as adjuncts 
to ecclesiastical buildings, churches, afid 
monasteries, and used for more than one 
purpose in connection. 

We could have greatly extended our 
remarks upon the Round Tower portion of 
our subject, and in citation of the opinions 
of others, but it is not necessary. We may 
add, however, that the works of Valiancy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s “Ireland,** and Mr. 
Windele’s Notices of Cork, may be consulted 
for opinions concerning the fire-worshipping 
and sepulchral theories regarding our pillar 
towers. Our national bard, Thomas Moore, 
too, in his history, ventured an opinion. 
India and the Caucasus have their represen¬ 
tative towers and pagodas; and Sardinia, 
said to be colonised by Ibemians, has 
numerous structures under the name of 
nuragghi, between which and the Irish 
Round Towers certain resemblances are 
traced. Captain S. Pasfield Oliver’s lately- 
published little volume, “ Nuragghi Sardi,” 
&c., may be usefully consulted on this head. 
The future student of Irish history, whatever 
theory he adopts, is certain of having 
materials to support his views. Of these 
varied opinions we have given a pretty 
exhaustive exposition, and with none on 
either side in all details do we wholly agi'ee. 
How strange — yea, indeed, it is passing 
strange I—yet it is so. 

It may be asked, What is our theory ? In 
reply, we have to say we have no distinct 
theory to propound. We believe they were 
built in so-called Pagan times, and we are 
inclined to think for purposes of worship, and 
used perhaps as watch towers as well. As 
places of defence, or to flee to for safety, 
they could afford very little protection, 
except in a state of society very primitive 
indeed. The builders of these towers, who¬ 
ever they were, could erect far better and 
more impregnable fortresses. Their erection 
is certainly not coeval with our Christian 
churches, but must have long preceded them. 
Since they first lifted their cone-capped heads 
in Irish skies, many centuries must have 
elapsed, and many hundreds of them must 
have perished firstly by the hand of man, 
and afterwards by the action of the elements. 
They are sure to give rise to new theories 
while one shattered fabric remains; and the 
students, antiquaries, archaeologists, and 
architects of the twentieth and succeeding 
centuries, are as likely to be as interested in 
their mystery as any of the numerous band 
of historians and essayists who have agitated 
the wave of native opinion since the days of 
Giraldus Cambrensis down to the unknown 
writer of these articles. i 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

Under the presidency of the Duke of West¬ 
minster, the annual meeting of the Metro- 
olitan Drinking Fountains Association was 
eld at WiUis’s Rooms on Monday last. Mr. 
John Lee, F.R.G.S., read the report, which 
stated that in the last twelve months the 
committee had established no fewer than 16 
large cattle troughs and 21 drinking foun¬ 
tains, with dog troughs attached. They had 
also taken over and repaired, and in some 
cases taken down and reconstructed, 8 cattle- 
troughs and 24 fountains, which had been 
put up by private benevolence. The total 
number of erections at present was as fol¬ 
lows:—276 fountains and 72 large cattle 
troughs, besides 199 small troughs for dogs 
and sheep, the fountains extending over an 
area of more than 800 square miles. For the 
first time in the history of the society the 
fountains had been kept running all through 
the winter, and it was found that a very 
large number of animals availed themselves 
of the water supplied them. The noble 
chairman having briefly addressed the meet¬ 
ing, Cardinal Manning moved the adoption 
of the report, which was seconded by the 
Hon. A. Kiimaird, supported by Mr. S. 
Morley, M.P., and Sir T. F. Buxton, and 
carried unanimously. 

Need we point out how far deficient Dublin 
is in the provision of these useful and neces¬ 
sary puhHc requirements ? Ornamental and 
cleanly kept public fountains for men, no 
more than catUe, are scarcely to be met with 
in this city. In the last century in Dublin 
we had a few good fountains, but these have 
either been removed long years since or 
allowed to go into min. 


LAW. 

COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

Carson v. Dublin and Chapelizod Distillery 
Company, —Action by Mr. E. H. Carson, C.E. 
to recover ^1,850 8s. 6d., for services rendered 
as architect and valuator in connection with 
the conversion of flax-mills at Chapelizod into 
premises suitable for a distillery. Mr. Ser¬ 
geant Armstrong opened the case for plaintiff, 
and stated that a vast sum had been spent in 
the erection of the mills by Mr. Dargan. After 
his death the mills were worked by Mr. Hoey, 
who realised a large fortune. In the early 
part of the year 1873 Mr. Hoey, retiring 
from the business, disposed of the pre¬ 
mises to Mr. Alleyn. Mr. AUeyn subse¬ 
quently disposed of his interest to the defen¬ 
dants, whose company was registered under 
the Company’s Acts on the 22nd September, 
1878. Mr. Carson was employed to prepare 
plans and specifications for the alterations 
and additions. After these alterations and 
additions had been effected, Mr. Carson was 
also employed to value the premises. The 
amount of his valuation was ^177,133. After 
the case had proceeded some length, Mr. 
Exham, Q.C., announced that an arrange¬ 
ment had been made between the parties, on 
the terms that the sum of Jg7d0 should be 
paid to plaintiff by defendants in full for debt 
and costs, and that a juror should be with¬ 
drawn. 


queen’s bench. 

Joseph Martin. —Action by Mr. Joseph, 
proprietor of the Northumberland Hotel, 
against Messrs. John Martin and Son, 
recover damages for alleged injuries to his 
hotel, occasioned by the noise of machinery 
at defendants’ saw-mills. At a former trial 
the jury found for defendants, and after 
motion for a new trial the case stood for 
judgment. The Lord Chief Justice pro¬ 
nounced the decision of the court, to the effect 
that a new trial should be granted, but he 
expressed a hope that the case would be 
settled. Only there had been a preponderance 
of evidence that for a period of three months 
a nuisance did exist, the court would not 
disturb the verdict. 

C 
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ART NEEDLEWORK AND ART 
EDUCATION. 


In these machine days, when efforts are being 
made to transfer the execution of art work 
as well as handicraft to the manipulation 
of steel hands and fingers driven by steam or 
some other motive power, it is refreshing to 
observe any earnest attempts in maintaining 
the human manipulation oi the fingers in the 
production of an^ high-class work requiring 
skill and dexterity, and which is likely to 
prove remunerative. Needlework for many 
years has been wretchedly paid work, though 
we remember the time when mere plain 
workers in this city earned good wages. The 
introduction of the sewing machine has revo¬ 
lutionised needlework in nearly all of its 
branches—fine and coarse tailors, shoemakers, 
harness-makers, sack-makers, portmanteau- 
makers, and several other trades, as well as 
dress-makers and other fancy milliners — 
now use the sewing machine with ease to 
their fingers, backs, and eyes; but the use of 
the sewing machine is not proving as remu¬ 
nerative to the workers as might be antici¬ 
pated. At the first introduction of the ma¬ 
chine, before its use had become so general 
as it is now, remunerative prices were ob¬ 
tained for young ladies’ labour, but now 
machine needlework is, on the whole, but 


poorly paid, except in a few special instances. 
Tapestry and ornamental embroidery still 
supply a field for superior talent, and a clever 
designer of patterns may still carve a name 
and a handsome compei^ce. A century or 
two ago ladies in the upper walks of life or in 
the middle ranks executed splendid and en¬ 
during specimens of needlework, wholly exe¬ 
cuted by the toilsome process of hand sewing; 
but young ladies then generally learned how to 
sew and occasionally to cook well, for it was an 
age of sewing and not reading or playing the 
piano. It would be well still if the daughters 
of our middle-class parents, as also those of 
our working classes, practised both hand and 
machine needlework a little more. The 
existence of our Schools of Art in many of 
our chief towns and cities afibrd great facili¬ 
ties now for the acquiring of art knowledge 
in many branches, and of its direct applica¬ 
tion in the production of many articles of 
clothing and household ornamentation. There 
is now in London a ** Boyal School of Art 
Needlework,” and there is no reason why we 
should not have similar schools in this coun¬ 
try. Some commendable attempts have been 
made in this city, our readers are aware, in 
creating and providing a centre for the utili¬ 
sation of female talent by the establishment 
of a “ Female School of Art.” Wo hope to 
see this praiseworthy effort better appreci¬ 
ated and maintained. 

On Tuesday, the 22nd ultimo, at South 
Kensington, in the Belgiw Annexe, in the 
presence of a large and brilliant assemblage. 
Her Roytd Highness the Princess Christian 
opened 'the new School of Art Needlework. 
The school looks promising, and more accom¬ 
modation is required. It has been removed 
from its old premises in Sloane-street to the 

? resent building in the Exhibition - road. 

'here are four apartments—a drawing-room, 
where the designers work, and where the 
drawings are made and copied, and worked 
with the material. This is then taken to the 
general worboom, where all sorts of work is 
done, with the exception of applique work, 
which is performed in a third room. The 
fourth room is a store-room, where the mate¬ 
rials are packed and kept. Mr. F. Leighton, 
R.A., Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., and Mr. Bod- 
deley, architect, kindly give the students any 
artistic advice they may require, gratuitously. 
In her address the Princess Christian, among 
other pertinent remarks, observed:—“ I par¬ 
ticularly desire to see among the staff and 
lady workers a sense of pride and interest 
in their occupation. I want to see a ready, 
cheerful co-operation among all those em¬ 
ployed. I would willingly not speak of my¬ 
self, but this much I wish to tell you, that 
many are the anxious hours I have passed, 
and shall still have to pass, before I see it 
worthy to be called the * Queen's School.’ 


My mother has now given us her name as 
patron, and this is another inducement to 
work incessantly towards our high object— 
the revival of a nearly lost and most beautiful 
art of decoration, the details of which must 
be entrusted to women, as to them the occn- 

S ation is not irksome or unnatural. If the 
esire whidi has been created, and which is 
increasing, for more beautiful and artistic 
needlework should obtain even a larger infiu- 
ence over the wealthy classes of this rich 
country than at present, there is no saying 
how much good may not result from it to the 
great mass of unemployed women in England. 
The council have had anxious moments to go 
through. They have been liberally supported, 
but they cannot count exclusively on extra¬ 
neous aid, and it is therefore to the staff of 
workers that thev look for hearty and intelli¬ 
gent support in future, if the school is to re¬ 
main in existence and fulfil the objects for 
which it was established. I am sure I only 
express the feelings of all the members of the 
council when I say how truly they wish you 
to look upon them individually as mends who 
have your truest interests at heart, none 
more so than our vice-president, who has 
been my right hand in all things, and who 
has never shunned fatigue or anxiety of mind 
in time of our greatest need. And now I wish 
you Ood-speed, and beg you to believe how 
my heart goes with you in this our great 
work.” 

Lady Moran Alfred, who takes great inte¬ 
rest in the experiment, gave a most interest¬ 
ing and cheering review of matters in con¬ 
nection, and as we are always ready to assist 
in such commendable undei^akings, we pub¬ 
lish with pleasure the main points of her 
address:—“ The idea of reviving secular 
needlework for domestic decoration was sug¬ 
gested in conversation between two friends in 
the autumn of 1872. One, whom I will not 
name, had the courage to break ground alone. 
The few who knew and appreciated what she 
was undertaking soon turned their sympathy 
into action, and, with the fostering aid of the 
Boyal lady who does us the honour to preside 
over us, the scheme took form, and the frame¬ 
work of the present society was gradually 
developed, so quickly that in three years we 
have outgrown our habitation. Our aim has 
been from the first to restore needlework to 
its place as an art. We had to begin by 
teaching ourselves. The struggle was a hard 
one. All interest in the project had to be 
created, and a market for our work foimd. 
Some of our difficulties lay in the catholic 
and universal nature of our attempts. We 
tried to work in Gothic Renaissance, Pluto- 
resque, and Moorish, Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
and even Georgian styles, Henry II., Louis 
XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI., all distinct, 
and requiring each a life-long study. The 
exhibition of the needlework of all ages at 
the Kensington Museum in 1672 did much to 
inform us as to what had been and could be 
done. First we saw the types of barbarous 
ornamentation from Centr^ and Southern 
Africa and America. In other countries early 
types go on repeating themselves, as in Abys¬ 
sinia and Ooomassie to the present day, with¬ 
out ever approaching the beautiful. We have 
no fragments of classical embroideries, and 
our earliest European specimens have come 
out of the shadow of the dark ages, and are of 
the ninth and tenth centuries. They are all 
ecclesiastical, and, with one or two exceptions, 
aU ugly. The age of chivab^ was the age of 
needlework. In all times it has been the 
consolation of the wife pining at home for her 
lord at the war. Talfourd understood this 
when he makes Clemanthe, in bidding adieu 
to Ion, say it will be her solace in his ab¬ 
sence— 

** To weaye, with that nice labour that retains 
The rebel palaea, eren fttm gar threads, 

Faint record of thj deeds.** 

The art of needlework has had its gmt 
moments and its revivals, bom of the require¬ 
ments of luxurious ages. When some woman 
of genius rose from the plodding circle of 
commonplace stitches, and was an artist, she 
became the founder of a new style. Un¬ 
doubtedly the greatest teachers of embroi¬ 


dery have been the Persian, Indian, and 
Moorish ^ schools. These influenced the 
Italians in their design and colouring; and 
there is another, the Mongolian s<mool— 
very clever and inimitable in their own way, 
but far inferior to the first-named, in splen¬ 
dour of colour, power of composition, and 
combination, and in that simplicity with 
effectiveness which is sometimes the highest 
of all art. Turning to our own school, which 
has much to learn, and happily does not lack 
means of instruction, we may say our desire 
is to please our public and educate its taste 
and our own at the same time, by accepting 
and working from the best models we can 
obtain, ancient or modem. We wish to adorn 
and improve, by harmonious decoration, 
rooms already designed in a particular style, 
to combine conflicting colours with nnif.ing 
elements, and thus give to the eye that chas¬ 
tened delight which all beauty, tempered by 
/fitness, bestows. We also seek to cneer and 
improve the homes of those less rich in the 
gi^ of fortune, with refined tastes and 
a feeling for beauty, by giving them a lovely 
and loveable occupation—one that we hope 
will be as handsomely remunerated as skilled 
art-work ought to be. Our workers are edu¬ 
cated and refined, our staff clever and well 
trained, our friends and patrons helpful and 
confiding. We have men of genius and 
critical acumen to advise us, a president 
whose kindness, zeal, and devotion cannot be 
surpassed; we have the Queen for a patron, 
and by God’s blessing we will succeed.” 

To our Irii^h ladies we would say. Go and 
do likewise, and an impetus may ^ven to 
the glorious but lingeiwg trades which still 
shed a halo over the once prosperous but now 
forlorn Liberties of Dublin. 


DROGHEDA—SUGGESTED PORT AND 
HARBOUR IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Boyne Commissioners and the Drogheda 
Corporation are nearly “ one sack one 
sample ”; and, as far as talking and doing 
little more is concerned, they deserve to be 
pUloried with our own Corporation in 
Dublin. The same endless resolves and 
counter-resolves, reports and amended re¬ 
ports, lawyers’ opinions and engineers* 
opinions have been resorted to, and, whether 
bad, good, or indifferent, still the Boyne 
Commissioners, their comrades, and the 
Dublin Corporation remain unsatisfied. Mr. 
B. B. Stoney’s advice was sought some 
months ago by the commissioners—some of 
the soft souls believing that our eminent 
engineer would suggest a remedy for the ills 
to which the port and harbour of Drogheda 
is heir to—a remedy which would cost the 
commissioners little or nothing. They were 
dissatisfied with all former reports—even the 
one of their own worthy engineer was not 
valued at its worth—so Mr. Stoney’s report, 
or rather his estimate, for work needful to 
be done, takes them by surprise. Some of 
the commissioners are of opinion that they 
are as wise now as they were previously, and 
we may venture to add they seem to be as 
wise as ever they are likely to be, as wisdom 
does not appear indigenous to their natures. 

We give portion of Mr. Stoney’s report. 
He says:— 

The training walls on either side of the river 
channel are, for the roost pari. In a very efficient 
condition, and redact great credit on yaur engineer, 
Mr. M*Cartin, who appears to have made the roost 
of the liiniled means at his disposal for maintaining 
the navigable channel of the river. There are 
three matters, however, which do not come within 
the scope of ordinary maintenance, but which are 
capable, with a moderate expenditure of capital, of 
being much improved. These are—1. The present 
system of dredging. 2. Tlie extension of the south 
breakwater at the mouth of the river. 3. The 
removal of the sharp bends at New Deep and the 
Mossel-l>ed, and, though of less importance, at 
Beaulieu Point 

After making some suggestions as to the 
method of dredging, and as to certain addi¬ 
tions required in connection with the dredging 
plant, Stoney proceeds to say:— 
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Respecting the breekwater on the Sooth Boll, I 
woold recommend that the low part for the last 
few hundred feet near the end be raised to its 
original height, and that it be extended seaward 
about 800 feet, taking care to make the extension 
In a straight line and in the same direction as at 
present. This breakwater should be constructed 
with the soundest and largest stone procurable, and 
for this purpose I would recommend the commis¬ 
sioners if they can lease suitable quarry land at 
Stameen at a reasonable rate, to do so $ but if they 
are unable to procure stone from this or some other 
quarry above high water, then it will be worth 
while to seek for stone on the reclaimed land east 
of the Viaduct. The chief objection to the latter 
position being the risk of finding much water, which 
would involve expensive pumping, a matter which 
is of minor importance when a large quantity ot 
stone is quarried in a very short space of time, but 
which renders quarrying very expensive when pro¬ 
longed over a considerable period, or when a quarry 
is worked in an intermittent manner. On the whole, 
and considering all the circumstances of the case, I 
woold recommend the quarry at Stameen if it can 
be obtained at a reasonable rate, or If the right to 
quarry stone there can be purchased at a moderate 
royalty. The third matter I have alluded to is 
the reaction of the abrupt bends at Beaulieu, 
New Deep, and the Mussel-bed, the last two 
especially, as that at Beaulieu Is of minor impor¬ 
tance and may wait on the others. In order to 
supplement the dredging and carry out these im¬ 
provements more rapidly, I would recommend that 
much of the excavation above low water be executed 
by barrow work, or by banking into the spare 
nts, taking good care that the excavated material 
wheeled far back at New Deep behind the pro¬ 
posed line of wall shown on Mr. Ure*s plan, and 
which the improved channel may ultimately reach 
(though at present I do not propose aiming at so 
extensive an improvement), and at the Mussel-bed 
considerably above high water, or else punted and 
wheeled behind the line of training walls elsewhere. 
Possibly the proprietor of the land inside the Mussel- 
bed would not object to the Inequalities of the 
ground being letelled up with the excavated 
material. In connection with this subject I may 
allude to a very natural desire which frequently 
exists to reclaim and cultivate, or otherwise utilise 
slob lands. When these, by the natural action of 
silting, have been raised above ordinary high water 
level, tlieu their complete embankment or further 
elevation by artificial means is often legitimate; but 
this process of reclamation should always be re¬ 
garded with jealousy, for it should never be for¬ 
gotten that the back water of a tidal river, including 
the water fiowing over sleb lands, is the principal 
means by which the depth of the river channel, and 
especially that of the bar, is maintained, and dis¬ 
astrous results have sometimes followed from a too 
eager desire to reclaim what were apparently use¬ 
less slob lands, but which were really reservoirs of 
tidal water. The estimate of foregoing works is:— 
Improvement of steam dredger, and construction of 
one new steam hopper barge, £3,400 ; extension of 
sooth breakwater, £4,150; removal of banks at 
New Deep and the Musse’-bed, £5,100; contin¬ 
gencies, 10 per cent., £1,2C6; total, £19,926—say 
£14,000 in round tiumhers, tlie whole of which, 
however, will not be required probably for three or 
four years. 

Mr. Stoney's estimate is far more economi¬ 
cal than preceding ones, and wo consider his 
report on the whole satisfactory—we do not 
mean to the majority of the commissioners. 
If the board cannot raise £13,000 or £14,000, 
or a little less, the work cannot, of course, be 
executed, and it is donbtful indeed, consider¬ 
ing their present burdens, if the money can 
be raised. If the commissioners would be 
advised, they ought at once nve up their 
chronic wind blasts and driftless schemes, 
and set about doing something practicable 
with the means at their disposaL It would 
appear, according to the view of some of the 
commissioners, that every ** handy man ** in 
Drogheda is a practical man, but it is by 
indidging fdr long years in ** Jack-of-all- 
trades’” experiments that the town, port, 
and harbour of Drogheda are indebted to their 
present condition. 

Mr. Stoney*s remarks about the utilisation 
of the slob land by reclamation, with the 
distinction be draws between natural silting 
and the artificial filling up, are entitled to 
consideration. The commissioners having 
now obtained the coveted report which they 
have long sought, will dilly-dally and dance 
around it, and when they are sick of meeting, 
and adjourning, and discussing on the head 


of this report, they will resolve npon having 
another novo, perhaps the next time from 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette, or some brand-new 
handy-man to whom nothing comes amiss 
from putting a cross npon a spade to mending 
or driving a dredger. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

PMic Works in Ireland — Forty-third Report 
of the Commissioners, With Appendices, 
1874-75. Dnblin; Alexander Thom. 

We must postpone a digest of this Report 
until our next issue, together with some 
observations suggested by a consideration of 
the varied and important matters contained. 
Connected with public buildings, harbonrs, 
drainage, farm and labourers' dwellings, 
loans and sanctions for improvements, there 
is a large amount of information to be gleaned 
having an important bearing upon the social 
and general prosperity of the country. We 
will endeavour to turn this Report into some 
useful account for all who care to profit by a 
study of the questions disonssed. 


Quarterly Return of the Registrar-General, 

This Return contains, from a social and sani¬ 
tary point of view, a pretty fair reflex of the 
state of the country and the health of the 
people. The District “ Registrars' Notes " 
are eminently useful for the accurate infor¬ 
mation they supply of the sanitary state of 
various towns throughout the four provinces. 
We will devote a paper in our next issue to a 
summary of the chief matters of interest 
embraced. If there he an epidemic wave 
passing over any portion of Lreland, these 
Returns ought to enable ns to trace the un¬ 
dulation, and obtain fresh data for the science 
of human health. 


** English .Country Houses," by William 
Wilkinson, architect; London and Oxford, 

Parker and Co., 2nd edition.-** Journal of 

the Royal Historical and Archaeological As¬ 
sociation of Ireland" for January 1875.- 

“ Studies in Design" (part 8), by Dr. Dresser. 

Messrs. Cassell, Fetter and Galpin.-“ The 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record" for June. W. 

B. Kelly.-“ The Druids, Ancient Cbnrohes, 

and Round Towers of Ireland," by Rev. R. 

Smiddy. W. B. Kelly.-“ Nuragghi Sardi, 

and other Non-Historio Structures of the 
Mediterranean Basin," by Captain S. Pasfield 
Oliver. Carson Brothers. 


NEW 

MASONIC HALL, PARSONSTOWN. 

This new hall has been dedicated and opened 
during last month. It is for the use of the 
brethren of St. Brendon’s Lodge, 168. Accord¬ 
ing to the local papers, some eight months 
since the committee obtained possession of 
a house in William-street, and having re¬ 
moved the top floor and all the partitions, 
found at their disposal a room which measured 
about 81 ft. long by 17 wide, and 15 high to 
the braces of the roof. They then instructed 
Mr. A. B. Milne, C.E., to prepare plans for 
its conversion into a hall suitable for tho 
meeting of their ancient order, and under 
his direction and snperintendenoe the various 
works have been carried ont. Thronghont 
the whole there has been an endeavour to 
keep to the medisval spirit which caused all 
worK to exhibit its construction, and to make 
the constrnctive features ornamental—^not to 
hide any work or material, but to let it tell 
its own story of its quality and use. All the 
exposed woodwoork, as the ribs, consoles, 
pilasters, door and door-case, are simply 
stained and varnished, thus showing ont the 
natural grain and beauties of the timber, 
while machine mouldings stuck on, and all 
imitations of any kind have been carefnlly 
avoided. 

Under the sapervision of Mr. R. J. Shep¬ 
pard, the Secretary of the Building Com¬ 


mittee, the Masonic details were carried ont. 
The ribs, consoles, and entire gasfitting and 
heating arrangements were supplied by 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., of Wilmer-road; 
Messrs. Brooks, Thomas and Co., Dublin, 
executed the painting and decorating, at¬ 
tended to by Mr. Morris ; and the carpentry 
and joinery, inclusive of benches and chairs, 
was the work of Messrs. Carroll and Dillon, all 
of which, we are informed, was satisfactorily 
executed. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

On Wednesday, the 28rd ult., the annual 
soirie of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects took place at the rooms in Conduit- 
street. The visitors were received by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, the president, and there was a 
large attendimee. The rooms exhibited on 
their walls a good display of objects of pic¬ 
torial and decorative art of various classes 
connected with architecture. Specimens of 
artistic pottery were contributed by Messrs. 
Minton, and there were some excellent 
specimens of glass work representative of the 
art of Salviati. There were also some good 
drawings in water colour of architectural 
subjects, and embroideiy designs intended 
for church ** restoration*'work. A selection 
of music and suitable refreshments and cool¬ 
ing drinks were provided, and everything 
passed off agreeably among the architects 
and their brethren and visitors, among whom 
were a number of ladies, who were entertained 
with a gossip more preferable than the state 
of ** the five Orders^’ or tho condition of the 
profession. 


PUBLIC RECORDS IN IRELAND. 

The Seventh Report of the Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records in Ireland has been 
for some weeks issued. The present writer 
may not say whether the Irish Builder is 
indebted to'the courtesy of the Secretary of 
the Pnblio Records or to the pocket of the 
proprietor of this journal for the copy which 
Hes before him. It matters little, however; 
for in either case the criticism will be as just, 
as far as he is concerned, when he comes to 
roeak in detail of the materials of the present 
Report. All that time and space can afford 
at present is the giving of but little more 
than an enumeration of the contents page. 
The Report, which we shall notice hereafter, 
is supplemented by an Appendix of consider¬ 
able valne, containing—Present Places of 
Custody of the Common Law Judgment 
Rolls; Extract from Report of Henry Berry, 
Esq., on the Removal of the Records of the 
High Court of Admiralty; ditto, Report of 
James H. Davies, Esq., on the Removal of 
the Records of the Revenue and Equity 
Exchequer; Note of Removal of Residue of 
Records of Law Exchequer; Copy Order of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal, 
dated 4th July, 1874; Extract from Report 
of Henry Cox, Esq., on the Removal of the 
Records of the Court of Chancery from 
Offices of J. J. Mnrphy, Esq., formerly 
Master in Chancery; Import of Sir J. Ber¬ 
nard Bnrke, Ulster, Keeper of State Papers; 
Extract from Minutes of Trustees for the 
Enconragement of Linen Manufactures in 
Ireland; Particulars of Increment received 
from Coqrt of Chancery in 1874; Calendar 
of ** Fiants" of Hen. YIII., with Index, and 
Preliminary Remarks, by J. J. D. LaTouche, 
Esq., the Assistant Deputy-Keeper. The 
portion of the Ajmendix ooenpied by the 
“ Fiants " and the Preliminary Observations 
extend from page 27 to 87, and in a histori¬ 
cal point of view they are the more important 
and interesting portion of the Appendix. We 
will have something to say about this portion 
of the work anon. In the work of the re¬ 
moval, depositing, indexing, and calendaring, 
the Deputy-Keeper and his staff are making 
rapid advances, and, considering the varied 
nature of the work, it is one of no small diffi¬ 
culty. 
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MIDDLE A^BEY-STEEET, AND ITS 
IMPBOVEMENTS. 

MESSRS. W. H. SMITH AlfD SOE's NEW BUILDINGS. 

Great Abb'ey - street, as delineated upon 
Bocque’s Map of Dublin, 1773 (now Middle 
Abbey-street), was once a place of very con¬ 
siderable importance. The name Abbey- 
street is evidently derived from its contiguity 
to the site of the suppressed mona^ry of 
St. Mary’s Abbey; and, at the period of 
which we write, this street was exclusively 
occupied by wholesale merchants, of whom 
by far the larger portion were in the wine 
trade. This the extensive stores and vaults 
still existing afford sufficient proof of. 

Lower Sackville-street did not then exist; 
the ground it now occupies was covered by 
miserable shanties (if we may use an American 
term) and yards, extending to the water’s 
edge, or to where Carlisle Bridge now stands; 
and there was no way westward to the river 
at this point except by a lane, still existing, 
which brings you out by an archway from 
the then Great Abbey-street to Bachelor’s- 
walk. Great Abbey-street at this period was 
a leading thoroughfare from both the south 
and west of Dublin to the North Wall, and 
to the northern suburbs. The route from 
the south lay over Essex Bridge, and thence 
by .Great? Abbey-street to Drogheda-street 
and the Mall (now Upper Sackville-street), 
or by the Ship Buildings (now Lower Abbey- 
street), to the North Wall, as the Bachelor’s- 
walk quay, where it approached the site of 
the present* Lower Sackville-street, was a 
cul de sac, excepting the lane leading into 
Great Abbey-street, as we have menUoned 
above. The widening of Drogheda-street, 
and the formation of Lower Sackville-street 
by the Wide Streets Commissioners towards 
the close of the last century, and in addi¬ 
tion the building of Carlisle Bridge, ought 
to have given an impetus to the further 
progress of this street; but, on the contrary, 
it had the opposite effect. By the building 
of Carlisle Bridge, and the formation of 
Lower Sackville-street, the stream of traffic 
was fl^t diverted, and afterwards by the 
opening of Moland-street, now Talbot-street. 
For a time Great Abbey-street struggled to 
keep up appearance^, and for years tried it 
OB; but, ceasing to be a leading thoroughfare, 
it was obliged to give up in the long run, and 
for years afterwards it presented a dingy, 
melancholy, and dilapidated look, seeming 
as if mourning over its former respectability. 
The wine trade was continued and continues 
partially still; but the Great Abbey-street of 
former days was then no longer what it once 
had been. 

Streets, like nations, are occasionally revo¬ 
lutionised. No^ about 40 years ago, by the 
enterprise of ^eximder Thom, a Dublin 
citizen, a Scotchman by descent. Middle 
Abbey-street was roused from its dormant 
state in the establishment of his printing 
offices there, which have since assumed such 
gigantic proportion. He was soon followed by 
others in different manufacturing and whole¬ 
sale trades; yet it remained for the firm of 
W. H. Smith and Son, the eminent London 
publishers, to create it a business emporium 
second to none in Dublin; and this, through 
the indefatigable exertions of their manager, 
Mr. Charles Eason. In the years 1866-67, 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son re-built the 
houses Nos. 85 and 86 Middle Abb^-street, 
and. removed their wholesale bookselling and 
newspaper business from Lower Sackville- 
street to these premises. But their daily 
developing trade demanding largely increased 
accommodation, has compelled them recently 
to purchase the houses Nos. 79 and 80 as 
au^aries to their present extensive business 
establishment. 

With this number we give an illustration of 
the front elevation of their re-building. No. 
80 is now approaching completion, and shews 
what will be repeated in duplicate when 79 
is complete. The design is by Mr. Alfred G. 
Jones, and exhibits novel and marked archi¬ 
tectural features of picturesque character, 


unusual in buildings devoted to mercantile 
pursuit. The works ate entrusted to the 
builder of the firm, Mr. William Hughes. 

The fa^de is composed of piers of Dalkey 
granite with. intermediate supports formed 
by cast-iron pilasters of exceedingly light 
and ^ceful outline. No brick has been 
used in this portion of the works, if we ex¬ 
cept the upper panelling or corona, which is 
built of brick and moulded in Portland 
cement, with dressings and cappings of 
Dalkey granite. The interspaces under 
window opes are filled in with Portland 
cement concrete in lozenge-shaped ornamen¬ 
tation. The windows are all casement 
sashes with segmental curtained heads, to be 
glazed with plate glass. 

The interior constructipn consists of piers 
of chamfered white firebrick, built in Portland 
cement, upon which the girders, formed with 
X-shaped rolled-iron Iflitches, encased in 
beams, of memel timber, supporting the 
different floors, rest. 

An entirely new material, at least so far as 
Dublin street architecture is concerned, has 
been introduced by tne architect for covering 
the roofs—we mean the Vieille Montagne 
Co.’s zinc, of Italian pattern. It is laid over 
rounds, and presents a pleasing appearance 
in eomparison with the ordinary slate roof. 
Where the picturesque is desirable, as in 
suburban buildings, we would be glad to see 
it used. In villa architecture it would form 
a valuable adjunct for the production of 
effect. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXX,XVin. 

THE MEETING OF THE MAYOltS, 1875. 

(Striditf privati and confldentiai .) 

Said the London Lord Mayor, 

“ My dear Mac, I *Te heard 
That you're xtrong faith in prayer; 

Ii) that cause Fve shared. 

But I don't see your reason 
For praying alone, 

And of giving a season 
To Dirt over Stone.” 

Said the Dublin Lord Mayor, 

“ My dear Stone, I would 
Subscribe to your prayer 
In removing the mud: 

But the truth I can't utter, 

Althougli it's well known 
That we live by the gutter 
And die by. the stone r 

When the confab was over,' 

Mac pulled out a cork. 

And toasted each rover 
From London and York; 

' And with animal spirits 
And others, I ween. 

The guests saw that our merits 
And country were green T 

C 1 VI 8 . 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE REV. 

' WM. M‘CLURE, DERRY. 

The congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Derry, have erected a mural 
tablet in the vestibule of the church to the 
memory of their late pastor. The tablet is 
large, being over eight.feet high, and is 
designed to harmonise with the lassie fea¬ 
tures of the edifice. Various marbles are 
introduced. Carved and moulded brackets 
of white marble, with panel between, support 
a base of Sicilian marble. Above this is a 
large plate, with a raised panel of white 
marble thereon, bearing the inscription of the 
name and date of birth, death, and period of 
pastorate of deceased, which was for a space 
of nearly half a century in connection with 
the congregation. WMte marble trusses 
carry the comice, which is also moulded in 
Sicilian marble at its base. Above this stands 
a raised blocking of the same material, on 
which are carved trusses of white marble 
supporting a raised centre, with the crest of 
deceased engraved thereon, having a moulded 
scroll round, with bands connecting the 
tmsses. The upper portion is finished with 
an um, carved in white marble. The whole 
is set on a background of Belgian black 


marble, shaped to the outline of the memo¬ 
rial. All the plain surfaces of the marbles 
are highly polished. The work has been 
executed by Mr. Robert Kell, sculptor, from 
a design by Mr. William M‘Elwee, arcMtect, 
both of Derry. 


ART IN DUBLIN. 

It will be seen by the list of those students 
who are to receive the medals of the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition what decided progress is 
being made by the pupils in the Royal Dublin 
Society’s School of Art. The medals will be 
distributed in December next. The works 
presented to the London International Exhi¬ 
bition of 1874 were the best works of the 
kind that have yet been produced in this 
country, and it is not an exaggeration to say 
that they were not surpassed by any similar 
work in the exhibition. This fact indeed 
tells a good deal in favour of the admirable 
system of art instruction carried out for some 
years back in the Royal Dublin Society’s 
Schools under the present able head master, 
Mr. R. Edwin Lyne, MJt.I.A., and his 
efficient assistants. A great need still exists 
in connection with our chief school of art in 
this country—^viz., an Art Museum, suitable 
for ready reference. It is to be hoped that 
more than one of our Irish members will 
move in the matter, and, if possible, before 
the end of the present session, succeed in 
getting some satisfactory assurance from the 
Government that the provision of an Art 
Museum for the use of the students of the 
Dublin Schools of Art will be considered. 
The grant towards institutional and art pur¬ 
poses in this country is miserably small; 
and, considering the great benefits that the 
nation will derive by extended art instruction 
throughout the kingdom in the interest of 
trade and manufacture, the Government might 
well and freely consent to enlarge our facili¬ 
ties. The London and the Provincial Schools 
in connection with South Kensington have 
their every want supplied. East no more 
than west of London has little now to com¬ 
plain of on the head (ff Art gallmdes. It 
certainly is not fair that a city like Dublin— 
which always, even under the most unfavour¬ 
able circumstances, at all times gave evi¬ 
dence of her inherent art impulses—should 
continue to remain unprovided with an Art 
Museum. 

A Parliamentary return, obtained on the 
motion of Mr. Sullivan, contains (says the 
Express) some interesting particulars re¬ 
specting the proportionate expenditure in 
each part of the United Kingdom upon the 
promotion of science and art. They bear 
upon the project of establishing a distinct 
and independent branch of the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum in Dublin. Since 1852 
there has been an increase in the amount 
granted by Parliament for this object, which 
fitly represents the greater importance 
attached to this branch of educational im¬ 
provement. In 1852, the grant for England 
was ^19,516; last year it was ^€168,586 10s. 
For Scotland the grant in the former year 
was .£1,600. Last year it was £22,464. For 
Ireland the grant in the former year was 
£1,696 10s. Last year it was £30,176. The 
total amount of grants for England for the 
period extending between 1852 and 1874 in. 
elusive was £1,787,988; for Scotland it was 
£186,824, and for Ireland £440,337. It will 
be seen that in this matter Scotland and 
Ireland have a common interest, and may 
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make oommon cause—and the question as to 
the distribution of the grants, if an oppor¬ 
tunity be offered for raising it, will probably 
lead to an important discussion. 


THE PUBIilO HEALTH BILL. 

On the second reading of this Bill, in the 
House of Lords, on Monday, the Duke of 
Richmond made some explanatory remarks, 
which it will not be amiss to quote here, 
particularly as we commented at some length 
upon the measure when first introduced. The 
Duke obseryed that it was not to be taken as 
a permanent settlement of sanitary legisla¬ 
tion, or else the Government might be open 
to criticism elsewhere, on the ground that 
they had not redeemed the pledges which 
they had given to use all their efforts to deal 
with sanitary questions generally. The real 
intention of the Bill was to amend and con¬ 
solidate the present laws, and, although it 
consisted of no fewer than 340 classes, it was 
not of so ^gantic a character as might be 
supposed. The noble duke, in order to ex- 

a the position in which the Government 
themselves with regard to a consolida¬ 
tion of the statutes, called the attention of 
their lordships to the various Acts which 
were now in force upon the subject. The 
number of Acts which now existed was more 
than twenty, ranging over a period of thirty 
years, and the confusion in constructing the 
law had been so great that it had become 
absolutely necessary that some attempt should 
be made to reconcile those Acts one with 
another. The chief amendments had been 
divided into ten heads. It was proposed to 
vest the control of sewers in the local autho¬ 
rities ; to give power to carry water mains 
beyond the distncts underground; to incor¬ 
porate the water clauses; to limit the supply 
of water; to suppress offensive trades where 
they were injurious to health ; to allow urban 
authorities to purchase gas-water by agree¬ 
ment, under special arrangements named in 
the Bill; to sanction legal proceedings against 
the joint contributories of nuisances ; and to 
permit local boards to combine for the 
appointment of proper medical officers of 
health. The Bill was, in all respects, a first 
and necessary step to those great sanitary 
reforms which were proposed to be introdueed 
in process of time. 


CORK LUNATIC ASYLUM PLANS. 

As the dispute between the Board and the 
architect, with which the engineer’s name is 
mixed up very much, is still in process of 
evolution, and tending to exhibit new results, 
we shall not say anything that would be 
likely to disturb the waters. We hope, 
however, the Board are, by the time we are 
writing this, reconsidering their position, 
and resolving to do strict justice as between 
the architect and the engineer. 


PUBLIC WORK IN OUR TOWNSHIPS. 

The annual meeting of the commissioners of 
our outlying townships ushers in reports, 
from which can be gleaned what is being 
done in the way of public work and improve¬ 
ments. 

From the report of the Rathmines and 
Rathgar townslup, we hear that the board 
have been in negotiation with the Local 
Government Board for a loan under the 
Sanitary Act, but nothing has yet been 
done. They have hesitated to make the 
extra charges for water referred to in the 
last report, although there is very little (if 
any) improvement as to waste, and the quan¬ 
tity now supplied to the ratepayers is over 
40 gallons per head per day, many ratepayers 
using more water than their entire rate 
would suffice to pay for. The present state 
of the income makes it imperative that 
additional funds should be obtained from 
some quarter, and it seems quite just that 
those who use such excessive quantities of 


water should pay for it. As the ratepayers 
are aware, the other townships have now to 
pay for all water used in excess of 20 gallons, 
and in some of them an intermittent supply 
has been resorted to. The entire cost of the 
Rathmines Waterworks does not, even with 
the recent expenditure, exceed about 25s. 
per head—a very low figure, indeed; and the 
average cost of maintenance for 13 years, 
including interest, rent, new mains, and all 
expenses, has been only 21d. in the pound, 
and for the last two years about 4d. The 
increase of valuation is trifling (only j 0694), 
building being almost at a stand-stUl. On 
the other hand, the increase of county 
charges is large and continuous, the year 
being ^207 in excess of last. A sum of about 
.£300 has been expended on asphalte. Two 
important and much-needed works of sewer- 
^e in Upper Mountpleasant - avenue and 
Harold’s-cross have been executed at a cost 
of about £400, and nearly completes the 
system of sewers. The Public Health Act 
having come into force, regular meetings of 
the board as a sanitary committee have been 
held, and much improvement in the condition 
of some parts of the township has been 
effected by their instrumentality. 

From the annual report of the Pembroke 
we learn that the total receipts for the year 
1874 amounted to £9,451 19s. 9d.; that the 
expenditure included £1,066 17s. 4d. for re¬ 
pairs at the Rock-road ; £1,923 5s. 8d. for the 
maintenance of other roads; £724 for the 
lighting of 316 lamps; £2,006 18s. 2d. on 
the water-works department; and £46111s. 
2d. outlay for special purposes, of which £49 
had been received from private parties. The 
balance to credit amounted to £2,281 17s. 
9d., but was subject to outstanding liabilities. 
From the neglected condition of the Rock- 
road, the commissioners had, until a recent 
date, withheld the payment of the first moiety 
of the county warrant for 1874, in the hope 
that by their so doing the county grand jury 
would see the necessity for enforcing the con¬ 
tract for the maintenance of that leading 
thoroughfare, for which they were solely 
liable. The work of laying down one side of 
the footways of the leading thoroughfares in 
the township with the Limmer rock asphalte 
had been commenced, and was progressing 
satisfactorily. The commissioners had suc¬ 
cessfully opposed the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway Company’s Bill so far as it affected 
the interests of the township, and also the 
Land Reclamation Bill; but the latter had 
been opposed entirely at the expense of the 
Earl of Pembroke. During the past year 
the valuation of the township had risen from 
£78,519 to £79,115. 

At the meeting of the Pembroke Com¬ 
missioners, Mr. Molloy inquired the cause of 
the increase of taxation during the past year. 
The chairman and Mr. Robinson explained 
that it was due to an assessment of over £200 
on the township for the Floating Hospital and 
other sanitary matters; to an increase of 
£500 in the assessment for water; to the cost 
of the work of asphalting the pathways in the 
township, which was now being carried out; 
and also to the cost of new sewerage, and of 
the Parliamentary opposition to the late bill 
of the Dublin and Wicklow Railway, in rela¬ 
tion to the valuation of their line. Mr. 
Green said he had no doubt that every penny 
laid out in asphalting the pathways would 
tend to increase the value of propeHy in the 
township. He had heard of several instances 
of persons who were anxious to live in the 
township if it were not for the bad state of 
the pathways. He wished to know when the 
pathways of the Waterloo-road would be 
asphalted. Dr.Wright said these were among 
the next that wo^d be attended to. The 
chairman said they could not do all at once. 
They would come to Waterloo-road in about 
a month. In reply to Mr. Molloy, the secre¬ 
tary stated that the foreshores of the Dodder 
wo^d be cleansed and scoured this season as 
usual. 

We must say, as a matter of fact, that our 
Township Commissioners perform their duties 
in a more orderly and efficient manner than 
does the larger all-talkative City Corporation. 


AN APOLOGY FOR DIRT. 

What follows is taken from the report of the 
proceedings of the Corporation. It is suffi¬ 
ciently explanatory in itself — at least for 
Irish readers—so we shall not add in this 
place a word of comment:— 

Mr. John Byrne, T.C., said lie wished to call at¬ 
tention to a matter of some importance. When 
one person institutes an unfounded proseciitinn 
against another and failed, he was aenerully made 
the defendant in an action for his malicioiis proceed¬ 
ing. The Corporation, it seemed to him, were called 
upon to act in reference to a recent proceeding 
against them. For years they had paid out of the 
corporate funds crossing sweepers to keep the 
crossings clean. No such payment was made hy 
the Corporation of London. In that city the cross¬ 
ings were kept clean by the sweepers who were 
paid hy the passengers, and if they did not pay 
they often met hlack looks and abusive words. 
Upon a certain day last winter—a day exceptionally 
disagreeable—a sudden thaw came on after a heavy 
frost. The crossing sweepers in the neighbourhood 
of the Four Courts bad to sweep up the mud to en¬ 
able those who bad business at the courts to get 
there, and some of the mud thus swept up had to 
remain in the street near a stationer’s shop close to 
the courts till it was carried off next morning by 
one of the seventy-four scarenging carts in the ser¬ 
vice of the Corporation. The two-sbilling rate 
enabled the Corporation to keep but seventy-four 
carts and seventy-four horses. That supply was 
sufficient for ordinary occasions—it was wholly in¬ 
sufficient for extraordinary occasions; and it was 
well the public should know that to cope with the 
extraordinary demands which some gentlemen 
would make, 365 carts and horses would be needed, 
and the rate to be paid, instead of being 28. would 
be 5s. 6d. or 6s. The gentleman who kept the 
stationer’s shop was summoned for not sweeping the 
flagway in front of his establishment, the law impos¬ 
ing upon him, not upon the Corporation, the duty 
of sweeping the flags, and he did not do it, and the 
magistrate iihposed a fine of 2s. 6d. Sir John 
Barrington, T.C., was summoned at the same time 
for a similar omission, ond he was fined, not 29. 6d. 
but 406., and the reason given was that Sir John 
was a member of the Corporation. He (Mr. Byrne) 
had yet to learn that the statute made any diffe¬ 
rence in relation to the status of the Individual, an<l 
be did not hesitate to say that it was a whim, and 
a most unbecoming whim, of the magistrate to fine 
I one man 408. because he was a member of the town 
council, while he fined an ordinary person 29. 6d. 

; The gentleman so fined, thinking that the Corpora¬ 
tion ought to be compelled to do with seventy-four 
horses the work of 3^ horses, instituted a proceed¬ 
ing before the magistrates, and had the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation sent for trial at the Commission. 
At the Commission be appeared by attorney, and 
asked for permission to send up a bill of indictment 
against the Lord Mayor and Corporation for a 
nuisance. That permission was given without the 
Lord Mayor—who was a member of the court, who 
was named In the Commission first, the two Judges 
coming next—being consulted. Though the Lord 

Mayor was present on the bench, he was never asked 
a question; but an indiscreet speech was made to 
the grand jury, in which they were told, however 
high his position, he was not above the reach of 
common law. • That was scant courtsey to the Lord 
Mayor—a member of the court who bad as good a 
right as either of the judges to address the grand 
jury. Well, the bill was sent up. The grand jury 
heard the evidence, and they ignored the bill. They 
could do nothing else. There was no evidence of 
anything that the common law could take any cog¬ 
nizance of as an offence or impropriety by either the 
Lord Mayor or the Corporation. They were sworn 
to find a true bill according to the evidence, and 
they found no bill on the evidence, adding an obser¬ 
vation about the narrow escape of the Corporation. 
•Now, that was quire a gratuitous assault upon the 
Corporation. Either the Corporation was guilty or 
not guilty. If guilty, the bill should be found ; if 
not guilty, the bill shoald be ignored. It was 
ignored ; therefore, the Corporation were guiltless, 
and the remark upon their narrow escape was wholly 
unbecoming and undignified. But the promoter or 
promoters of these proceedings aguinsl the Corpora¬ 
tion had evidently gone upon insufficient evidence, 
and they had endeavoured, but vainly, to incrimi¬ 
nate that assembly. The parties should, in his 
opinion, be dealt with, and he therefore moved :— 
** That the matter be referred to the law agent, with 
directions to inquire and report as to whether the 
Corporation, individually or collectively, can havu 
an action for damages against any of the persona 
concerned in this malicious prosecution.” 

Oh, yes I Oh, yes I Oh, yes I 
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CONCEBNINQ CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

The bridge that James Gandon designed 
and snpermtended at a period when he was 
embellishing our city with public buildings 
that constitute our architectural wealth, is 
doomed to pass away, or to be otherwise so 
metamorphosed that its architect would not 
recognise his work were he to re-visit the 
scene of his proudest public services. As 
the work of George Semple, our self-taught 
native architect, has been treated, so likely is 
that of our great adopted one. We have had 
three Essex Bridges preceding the recent 
one built upon Semple’s foundation; but as 
yet we have had but one Carlisle Bridge, so 
that the site and associations of the former, 
as a matter of time, are more historic than 
the latter, though scarcely invested with 
more compressed national interest, consider¬ 
ing the period of Gaudon’s labours. Matters 
of historic interest, however, have to give 
way to ones of public utility; and, though we 
may regret the removal of old land-marks or 
buildings linked to golden memories, we are 
consoled with the thought that public im¬ 
provement must be always an advantage 
when rightly conceived and properly carried 
out. 

The proposed enlargement of Carlisle 
Bridge has been long years before the public, 
and different plans, our readers are aware, 
have been submitted for the purpose. Many 
advocate a new bridge on the site of the 
present, and others, among which we count 
ourselves, are in favour of a new bridge 
further down the river. We have so often 
and so recently discussed the question of the 
pros and cons of Carlisle Bridge, improved 
or re-built, we feel it unnecessary to dilate 
upon the matter at present. 

The question of a new or enlarged bridge 
was again before a special meeting of the 
Corporation last week, when the following 
correspondence was read, being the reports 
of Mr. B. B. Stoney, the able engineer of 
the Port and Docks Board:— 

Ist Jane, 1875. 

Sir,— >In compliance with the board’s instrac- 
tioDs, I beg to submit the following report in the 
letter of the Corporation of the 26th alt., respecting 
the improfement and widening of Carlisle Bridge, 
so that its width may correspond with that of 
Sackrille-street. The cost of completing the new 
bridge of the width proposed, and suitable to the 
locality, will be about £74,000, and the estimate 
will probably not be very materially altered. 
Whether one or three arches are adopted, for though 
a light class of work may be used in the three-arch 
bridge, the saving in this respect will probably be 
counterbalanced by its requiring doable the number 
of coffer-dams as well as additional masonry in tlie 
river piers. The present bridge, with ordinary pre¬ 
cautions, may last for a long time if not injudiciously 
interfered with, but it is not easy to predict what 
the effect of making deep excavations and pumping 
for the foundations of substantially two new bridges, 
one on either side, may be on the foundation of the 
present bridge; and in order to utilise the latter 
one with security. It would be prudent, after taking 
down the present arches, to enclose their foundations 
within the coffer-dams of the new work, so as to 
examine and underpin the former where necessary, 
and unite them to the new work, and after this 
was done another one, or possibly two, temporary 
bridges added. The economy of the patchwork 
bridge seems very donbtfnl, indeed. Moreover, the 
public would necessarily suffer very great incon¬ 
venience during the progress of the work, owing to 
the interruption to the straight lines of traffic. It 
is true the present bridge could be lowered, and a 
comparatively cheap structure on piles or cylinders 
added on either side, but the effect would be very 
distasteful and totally unsuited to the locality.—1 
am, your obedient servant, B. B. Stonby. 

15th June, 1675. 

Sir,—I n compliance with their instructions, I 
beg leave to lay before the board the following re¬ 
port on the two proposed plans of lowering and 
widening Carlisle Bridge. In my last report on 
Carlisle Bridge, I stated reasons for supposing that 
the cost of lowering the present bridge, and increas¬ 
ing the width to that of Sackville-street by bridges 
on either side of the present structure, so as to form 
an improved and widened bridge suitable to the 
locality as proposed by the Corporation, will not 
materially differ from that of completing a new 
bridge. It is unnecessary, therefore, to trouble the 


board again with the reasons, but merely state that 
I estimate its cost at £74,000, and the difficulty of 
its construction, or indeed that of any three-arched 
or two-arched bridge, would be greatly increased if 
the drainage works are carried out. The cost of 
lowering the present bridge, and adding an addi¬ 
tional twenty feet on either side of it, so as to throw 
the present footpaths into the carriage-way, will, 
including temporary accommodation, probably cost 
from £28,000 to £30,000, and Its difficulty will 
also be greatly increased by the works of the main 
drainage. Indeed, I do not at present see how 
cylinders can satisfactorily be used along with the 
drainage syphons, and, of course, the architectural 
effect of cylinders would be open to much adverse 
criticism.—I am, your obedient servant, 

B. B. Stonby. 

Mr. Stoney’s report does not, of coarse, 
satisfy certain members of the Corporation 
who are never satisfied unless they can ride 
their own hobby. Mr. Geoghegan's plan, 
proposed some years ago, was alluded to by 
one of the members, who considered it pre¬ 
ferable on the score of economy and beauty. 
Mr. Stoney indicates pretty clearly the diffi¬ 
culties likely to be encountered in carrying 
out the work of enlargement, and we are not 
aware that, in the plan proposed by Mr. 
Geoghegan, the matters mentioned in Mr. 
Stoney’s report as to foundations and main 
drainage appliances were considered. If not, 
of coarse it ^ters the case considerably. 
We would not like to see a mere patch-work 
structipe at the cost of £28,000; neither do 
we go in for a lavish e 2 q>en^ture for a new 
bridge, knowing that another bridge farther 
down the river must eventually be con¬ 
structed. The present roadway of Carlisle 
Bridge can be lowered, and rendered more 
serviceable for vehicular and passenger 
traffic; but the widening of the bridge, and 
throwing its present footways into the road¬ 
way, necessitates a large amount of work, 
and wholesale change in the architecture of 
Gandon’s structure. If no resolve is come 
to about the erection of an additional bridge 
lower down the river, then we say Carlisle 
Bridge should at once be re-built on a scale 
to harmonise with its approaches. 


ANENT THE PROPOSED UNION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Owing to want of time we were obliged to 
defer farther comment in our last issue re¬ 
specting the proposed union of architectural 
bodies. Since our article of the Ist ult. each 
day added strength to our conviction that 
the union proposed was not only unwise as 
mischievous, but that it would be a most 
suicidal policy to adopt on the part of not 
only provinci^ societies but also of London 
ones working apart, though working in the 
same interest as the Royal lustitute of 
British Architects. The correspondence we 
annexe—the outcome of the whole delibera¬ 
tions of the committee of the Architectural 
Association of London, ^ves a quietus for 
the present to the mischievous movement; 
but we have reason to believe that other 
efforts will be made from time to time to 
carry out in some shape the centralizing 
policy. 

In the face of the correspondence which 
we print we do not think it necessary now to 
discuss the other bearings of the subject as 
indicated in our article of the let of June. 
In a general way we said then what we 
thought it was needful to say and what we 
felt reluctant to say, but the occasion de¬ 
manded it at our hands. Friendly co-opera¬ 
tion and intercommunication between archi¬ 
tectural bodies, a closer bond of amity, as we 
before remarked, is wanted in the interest of 
the profession, but the proposed union could 
never effect it. Not only would the affiliation 
be disastrous to architectural organisation in 
the chief towns and cities, but it would even¬ 
tually be a damper upon architectural life 
and literature in London in a variety of 
ways. The union, instead of doing a benefit 
to architecture as a whole, would work it a 
lasting injury, and would weaken the useful¬ 
ness of the British Institute instead of in¬ 


creasing it.^ The Architectural Association 
of London is to be commended for its deci¬ 
sions, and we must say it is only what we anti¬ 
cipated upon the part of that body, which 
has evidenced so much energy for some years 
past, besides performing viduable labour. We 
trust the chief provincial bodies will not let 
the occurrence pass without registering their 
opinions anent the late move designed to 
swallow them wholesale, and establish a 
monoply of architectural representation for 
the three kingdoms upon the banks of the 
Thames. 

Mr. S. Flint Clarkson (the hon. secretary 
of the Architectural Association) read the 
correspondence, which we give, at the meet¬ 
ing of the body held upon the 11th ult.:— 

“ llth June, 1075. 

** The quettion of the possibility or advantage of 
a fusion between the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and this Association was brought under 
the notice of the committee, when they were in¬ 
formed that the special committee on the affiiirs of 
the Institute bad appointed a sub-oommlttee to 
confer with a sub-committee of the Association on 
the subject A sub-committee of members of the 
Association was accordingly appointed, and the sub¬ 
committee have met and conferred. 

The following report, dealing with the queetiona 
referred to them by the committee, has been furnished 
by the sub-committee. In submitting it to the 
members of the Association, the committee desire 
to express their general approval of its contents, and 
to state that they wish to co-operate with the In¬ 
stitute in every possible way, keeping clear of any 
attempt to rival that body. It will always be their 
endeavour to Induce the senior membm of the 
Association to become members of the Institute.*’ 

“ To the Committee of the Architectural 
Association, 

4th June, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—We beg to report the result of oar 
consideration on the subjects referred to as by the 
committee in the resolution of the 16th April, 1875. 

1st With reference to the suggested fusion of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

We have taken into consideration the scheme 
suggested by Mr. T. Ghatfeild Clarke, which has 
been already reported to the committee of the Asso¬ 
ciation, and it does not appear to ns such a fusion 
would be either desirable or possible. We consider 
that it would imperil the usefulness of the Associa¬ 
tion, owing to the control under which its work 
would be carried on, and so radical a change in its 
constitution might paralyse its energy for years. 
We cannot recommend the members, to part with 
their present independence of action, in which we 
recognise one of the means by which the Association 
has attained such great success. 

We are fully aware of the advantage that would 
be gained by a Joint and unanimous action of the 
whole profession in securing and maintaining pro¬ 
fessional status, awarding honours, promoting Va¬ 
cation, and accumulating the results of study and 
experience; but such united action does not at 
present appear possible, and it is unnecessary to 
speculate as to the future. 

2nd. With reference to the question referred to 
us, * whether a scheme on the basis of co-operation 
rather than fusion is worthy of consideration.’ 

We are of opinion that there is no desire on the 
part of the Association to stand apart from any 
action by the profession or the Institute in which 
the Association can render any assistance; nor do 
we anticipate any such disposition in the future. 
The relation between the two societies is quite free 
from any antagonism or rivalry. Still, as each 
Society has, and should keep to, its special sphere 
of action, co-operation could only take place in 
such matters as:—(A) An interchange of invita¬ 
tions, by which members of either society would be 
at liberty to attend lectures or other general meet¬ 
ings of both societies; and, occasionally. Joint 
meetings of the two societies might be held for the 
diseussion of suitable subjects; (B) the abandon¬ 
ment by the Institute of its class of students, the 
Association being recognised in the place of the 
same, and assistV by such inBuence and privileges 
as the Institute can give to it; (C) the Joint use of 
the libraries by the members of both societies,— 
that of the Institute for reference, and that of the 
Association for circulation, with such arrangements 
as would secure the extension and best use of each ; 
(D) joint action on the part of the two societies in 
order to obtain a better system as to awarding 
prizes. 

Other similar modes of co-operation might be 
suggested, which could be earried out without 
affecting the independent existence of either society ; 
but any attempt to obtain an official connezloa 
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between the two locietiee would not materially 
assiet either, whilst there might be danger of the 
less powmrful being injurioasly controlled, or of a 
collision of opinions or interests.—We are, gentle¬ 
men, yoors faithfully, 

(Sign^) Gborgb H. Birch, 
John S. Quiltir, 
Bowes A. Paicb, 

8. Flint Clarkson, 
Edward G. Haybs.'* 


CORK. 

a week’s sanitary work, and its cost. 

At the meeting of the Towns Improvement 
Department on the 18th nit., Mr. Eenealy 
reported that the duties performed by their 
sanitary staff daring the past week had been: 
965 houses and yards examined; 74 persons 
noticed to cleanse their premises, 8 houses 
(containing 85 rooms) and one yi^ of sick 
poor, limewashed and disinfected; 10 beds 
destroyed, and new straw supplied; 11 lanes 
limewashed, 86 lanes washed with hose and 
brush, viz., 4 lanes washed six times, 1 four 
times, 14 three times, 81 twice, and ^ once, 
at a cost of ^10 11s. 4d. Twenty persons 
summoned, seven for collecting and keeping 
manure in their yards, two for keeping pigs 
in close proximity to dwelling house; two 
for having filthy out-houses; one for keeping 
a horse in his drawing-room—dwelling-house 
he meant; seven for having filthy yards. 
Magistrates’ orders to abate and ^scon- 
tinue, with 2s. costs, were granted in each of 
the above cases, except one adjourned for a 
week, one for depositing nuisance in Gurtis- 
lane, fined Is. with Is. 6d. costs. Mr. Goold 
asked was that a hobby-horse that had been 
kept in the house ? Mr. Eenealy explained 
that the owner was a gingle dnver. The 
chairman then said—There is no other busi¬ 
ness, gentlemen; and we have had no clap¬ 
trap speeches to-day. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

AS A BETTER FIELD FOR THE EMIORANT THAN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir,—A t oar fellow-countrjrmen and country- 
womtn will leave our shores notwithstanding the 
increasing prosperity of Ireland, a few remarks on 
the advantages Canada possesses over the United 
States may be not out of place. I can safely recom¬ 
mend this country (Canada) as a betterfleld for skilled 
and unskilled labourers and artisans than the United 
States, having spent seven or eight years of a busy 
life in public works in both countries. The follow¬ 
ing are my reasons:—The enlargement of the St. 
Lawrence Canals from Lake Erie at Wllluod to the 
Su Lawrence at Montreal is progressing. The re¬ 
sumption of the N. S. Railway (Quebec to Montreal 
direct), with which I was connected as chief engi¬ 
neer, Is also in progress, and the Great Pacific 
Railway, over 3,000 miles In length, is likewise 
up and doing." In these latitudes persons shudder 
at the thought of a Canadian winter. The winters 
in Canada, though severe, are tempered with a dry 
elastic atmosphere, not such as the damp, unwhole¬ 
some one of these islands. I worked with my staff of 
fourteen engineers, in '59, under canvas, the thermo¬ 
meter most of the time 15^ to 30^ below aero. 
Occasionally, after a night's fall of snow, we used 
to have to dig ourselves out next morning. There 
were none of the party—who were to a man accli¬ 
matised Canadians—bore the cold better than my¬ 
self. 

The climate of Canada West is mostly free from 
tlie rigour and severity of the eastern province. The 
winters are much like those of England or Scotland. 
There is little or no sleighing or skating, and only 
septeiinially or so are the rivers frozen over. 

It is to the district called the Red River Settle 
ment and the Taskatchewan country par excellence 
I would fain say a few words to the intending emi¬ 
grant or artisan. This is the elysium of the Domi¬ 
nion. ftefe the land ** blossoms as the rose," and 
here the virgin soil requires only the spade or plough 
to turn it up, when it yields net only one but two 
hundred-fold. Deer, as fat as prime Meath Ewes, 
roam unmolested through the park-like forest- 
glades. The buffalo is occasionally met with, as 
wdi as the harmless brown bear. The prairie-hen, 
partridgei and wood-cock remain throeghoot the 


year in these silent, solitary, and saluhrious regions. 
The intense blue and red birds are seen In the woods, 
and the tiny huroming-hird may be seen twittering 
from sprig to spray. Wild pigeons and wild turkeys 
are indigenous to this remote region. This is truly a 
country worth fostering and caring for, where Scotch 
and English settlers would have a wider field for 
their energy and labour than squatting down on a 
small patch of reclaimed moor-land or bog in the 
kingdom of Connaught! 

The public works going on at present In the 
Dominion of Canada have attracted many labourers 
and artisans from the United States. Even the 
engineer of home growth with an Muropean repu^ 
tatien has to work bis way up-hill, finding it no 
easy task to ** get inside " his rival from the United 
States. J. N. Gildba, C.B. 

26th June, 1876. 


THE SALE OF A CITY BASIN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir,— 1 beg leave, through the columns of the 
Irish Buildbr, to ask the attention of the over¬ 
taxed ratepayers of the city to this matter. 

Without submitting—as in the case of the sale 
of all other Corporate property—the lot to public 
competition, the Waterworks Committee have 
accepted, and the Council has sanctioned, the offer 
of Messrs. Jameson and Son of £3,000 as purchase- 
money for the Blessingtnn-street Basin. The trans¬ 
action is awkwardly suggestive. 

Is not the Chairman of the Waterworks Com¬ 
mittee and the head of the firm, " Messrs. Jameson 
and Son," one and the same person ? Has not the 
objection made by the Dictator of the Corporation 
to the purchaser getting **free use of the water,*' a 
flavour of that candid hypocrisy which is calculated 
to impress on outsiders a belief that this sale is all 
correct—that candid hypocrisy with which the depu¬ 
tations from the United Trades’ Society, the Me¬ 
chanics’ Institute, and the Citizens’ Committee 
(headed by their Chairman, Sir William Wilde) were 
regaled by the Corporation when they waited on them 
in the City Hall, on the 14tb July, 1873, and pre¬ 
sented a memorial for the conversion of this basin Into 
an enclosed public bath, surrounded with pleasure- 
grounds, the like of which, if the project were car¬ 
ried out, would not be found In connection with any 
city in the world ? 

This basin is now consigned by the Corporation 
(the majority of whom are traders in strong liquors, 
or who make money by the improvidence and misery 
consequent on the use of them) at a ** fancy price ” to 
assist in the manufacture of whiskey, Ac., without 
any seeming cognizance of the valuable materials 
originally employed In its construction. It has 
been estimated by thoroughly competent authorities 
that the cut and other stones, and the flagging of 
which this basin is constructed, together with the 
walls with which it is enclosed, are of full value for 
£6,000, and that the fee-simple of the ground would 
be cheap at £3,000. On a close calculation It has 
also been ascertained that by building on the space 
occupied by this basin a similar class of houses to 
those already In Blessington-street, a sum of £600 
per annum would be produced by the rating on such 
boa see. 

At a late meeting of the Dublin Sanitary Associ¬ 
ation, Mr. W. F. Lawlor,T.C.,endeavoured to excuse 
the Corporation for their neglect of sanitary mat¬ 
ters, on the grounds of want of money. It Is not to 
be expected that money could be to their credit for 
any requisite purpose when such sacrifice is made of 
their property, and when we recollect the payment of 
about £1,500 during the half year ending January 
5th last, for a bulk of gas said to have been consumed 
in the public lamps, that was not coninmed—the 
wanton increase of salaries to already over-paid 
officials—the reckless law expenses, and many other 
matters that never come under public notice. 

Jambs Kirby. 

41 Cuffe-street, 28th June, 1875. 


SLATERS’ AND PLASTERERS’ WORK 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir,—I n the next issue of your very useful publi¬ 
cation will you kindly give instructions for the 
measurement and allowances, with the prices, of 
slaters’ work and plasterers’ wock (workmanship 
only, the price here being 5s. per square for slating), 
viz.—the allowance for eaves; cutting hips and 
valleys; patent slips on hips; setting plain ridge 
tiles; ditto, ornamental; mortar step fluebings; 
cement flushings; slate flllet, and flushing over it; 
laying lead in valleys and gutters. Is there an 
allowance made for the extra work In catting the 
last course of slates next the ridge tile, &c. ? In 
measuring plasterers' work, are allowances to be 
made for all the angles on the door-jambs, windows, 
exterior angles and interior angles of recesses, and 


angles of rooms—all the angles of coved ceilings ? 
If so, what price per running foot or yard ? How 
are circular soffets of arches to be measured ? 
Plaster soffets of doors and windows, jambs of 
ditto ? The allowances for mitres in mouldings ? 

A Workman and Subscribbr. 

[Our correspondent will, we think, find all 
the information he requires in ** Spon’s 
Architects’, Builders’, and Contractors’ Prices 
and Memoranda.”] 


SANITARY AND OTHER NOTES. 

Thb sanitary condition of the city in respect to 
the river and streets is still in a deplorable state. 
The city, in fact, is scarcely scavenged at all, though 
the citizens are being bled to death with the weight 
of increasing taxation. To point out the localities 
full of dirt and obstructions, would be only to tell 
an oft-told tale. 

Brat. —At a late meeting of the Ratlidown 
Guardians, the subject of some alleged farm-yard 
nuisances was discussed, but no action was taken 
on the bead of cases reported. The chairman read 
a correspondence on the subject of the right of the 
guardians to take water from a local stream in 
forming the contemplated water supply for Grey- 
stones and Delgany. A minute was passed em¬ 
powering the clerk to procure the agreement of the 
landowners holding this right to the appropriation 
of the stream in question for the purpose stated. 
The clerk was directed to Inform a landed pro¬ 
prietor that the transfer of the sanitary control of 
the Ballybrack township did not interfere in re¬ 
ducing his rating to one-fourth under the Towns’ 
Improvement Act, as he required. 

Blackrock.— At a meeting of the commis¬ 
sioners, a letter was read from the secretary to the 
railway company, stating that Mr. Gray had waited 
on the directors in reference to the People’s Park, 
and their engineer having given bis opinion that the 
construction of a new culvert under the railway line 
would be attended with risk, the directors regretted 
that they cannot carry out the suggestion. They 
believe that the existing culvert can be made avail¬ 
able without interfering with the railway bank. Mr. 
Magrath expressed his regret that the work of 
spreading the clay on the park was not going on. 
The chairman said the feeling of the board was 
against proceeding with that work at present, as 
they had no funds for the purpose. Mr. Alma 
observed that until they bad finally completed their 
arrangements with the railway company they could 
not call on Mr. Vernon for the £1,500 promised by 
the Earl of Pembroke. The chairman, in reply to 
Mr. Leetcb, said the commissioners had now a 
perfectly good legal title to the park. The chair¬ 
man stated that his attention had been called by 
two or three residents In Montpelier-terrace to the 
state of the pathway there, and moved that the 
surveyor, Mr. Barnes, be requested to report to the 
board on the subject. In respect to bathing accom¬ 
modation, on the motion of Mr. Robinson, the secre¬ 
tary was directed to write to Mr. Maunsell, the 
secretary of the Dublin and Wicklow Railway, 
asking for a written permission fot the board to 
erect a stile at the railway wall, close to Booters- 
town station, for the accommodation of poor female 
bathers. 

Kingstown.-T he commissioners are contract¬ 
ing a loan for the sum of £10,000, to be allocated 
for certain necessary improvements In connection 
with the old town. 

Kilkenny.- At a sanitary meeting of the Cor¬ 
poration, the question of erecting another new pomp 
for the use of the bakers at Green Bridge was de¬ 
cided. The town is in want of several sanitary re- 
qnirements in respect to drainage. Alderman 
Kealy observed that, if the Government bad let 
them alone, they would have got on well enough, 
and if money was allowed to accumulate, it was 
badly required for two great purposes, namely, the 
widening of the streets at the shambles and Water¬ 
gate. Another gentleman suggested that the last 
great Improvement that took place in Kilkenny, 
was when Bull-alley was widened, during the 
Mayoralty of Alderman Power. The Mayor then 
announced that a cart, with a bell attached, should 
go round the town every day, to collect manure, 
Ac., from such persons as had no accommodation 
attached to their bouses; but on no account was 
anything to be thrown into the streets, but every¬ 
thing kept till the arrival of the cart. 

Dbrrt.— The town council here are beginning to 
move in the matter of an effective water supply, 
and have been in communication with Messrs. D. 
and J. Stevenson, engineers, Edinburgh, upon the 
subject. Some of the members of the council advo- 
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cated a consultation with house authorities upon 
the subject. After a long discussion the following 
resolution was agreed to:—“ That upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the special committee appointed to 
select a competent engineer to examine the reser¬ 
voirs for the purpose of ascertaining the best means 
of increasing the water suppiy, Messrs. D. and J. 
Stevenson be employed for this purpose, according 
to the terms stated in their letter to the Town 
Clerk, dated 16th June, 1875, and that the City 
Surveyor be directed to make a preliminary ex¬ 
amination of the reservoirs, and prepare such queries, 
to he submitted to the Messrs. Stevenson, as he may 
think necessary, such queries to be laid before the 
Police and Markets’ Committee for approval.” 

LiMkRicr.—The corporation of this town, sit" 
ting in committee, have, after a lengthened con” 
ference as to the proposal of Mr. Somerville, o* 
Dublin, to manage their gas works on receiving one 
half profits, rejected the proposal. They also 
rejected a proposal from the United General Gas 
Company, after which Town Councillor Quinn pro¬ 
posed that Mr. Spillane, J.P. and T.C. be appointed 
manager, at a salary of £300 yearly, with full 
control of works. This met unanimous approval. 
VVe suppose tliat Mr. Spillane will at once resign 
his seat in the corporation. We doubt If his 
appointment is legal, being made before his resigna¬ 
tion. 

Tbb Seweragb of Naas. —The committee 
appointed by the guardians of the Naas Union to 
consider the slate of the sewers of that town, and 
Mr. J. H. Brett’s report thereon, state as their 
opinion:—'*Tiiat the sewers in the town of Naas 
cannot be made available fora proper and improved 
system of drainage. They were evidently con¬ 
structed to carry away the surface water from the 
streets and the roofs of the houses. Had they been 
used for those purposes only, they might have 
answered very well; but persons were allowed to 
run sewers communicating with water-closets into 
them, and they have become in some places more 
like cess-pools than sewers. We are of opinion 
that it will be necessary to construct new sewers, 
and provide a supply of water to flush them. 
We recommend the board to direct Mr. Brett to 
report to them what be considers the best systa"^ 
of sewerage to adopt; in what manner water coul^ 
be raised to a proper level to flush the sewers i 
where would be the best point to convey the sewage 
to; what would be the best manner to dispose of 
the sewage matter; and an approximate estimate 
of the probable eostof the work. When the board 
are in possession of the above information, they 
would be in a position to decide whether they would 
direct Mr. Brett to prepare plans, specifications, 
and estimates.” The board ordered that Mr. Brett 
be requested to carry out the suggestions of the 
committee, and report to the board of guardians. 
At a previous meeting of the guardians and town 
commissioners, Mr. Brett said :—** If the guardians 
asked him to make a plan, be was thinking the 
sewage might be discharged into the canal, between 
the gaol and the North Moat. The question was 
whether they would deodorize and filter or use the 
sewage for irrigation. It was strange there was no 
objection to the manner in wliich the sewage was at 
present discharged into the canal. The canal was 
tlie water supply for Rathmines and Ratbgar. 
However, he thought there was more alarm about 
sewage poisoning water than was necessary. For 
instance, some time ago the discharge of some 
sewage at Newbridge into the Liffey was objected 
to, but there was such a great quantity of water 
flowing through the LifiTey, the sewage discharged 
into it at Newbridge would be infinitesimal.” 


A TRUE TOUCH « STONE.” 

At the banquet given at the Mansion House 
on Tuesday evening in honour of the 
American Rifle Team, the Lord Mayor of 
London (Alderman Stone) in responding to 
the toast of ** the health of the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London,” took occasion to 
observe that he ** reciprocated all those kind 
feelings which had been expressed” by the 
proposer of the toast. ** The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin he regarded as a Municipal brother, 
and he (the Lord Mayor of London) simply 
represented a municipality, in which capa¬ 
city he had nothing whatever to do with any¬ 
thing which savoured of politics or polemics. 
In London [the big village 1 ] they entirely 
excluded politics from municipal affairs. It 
might be said that they were so well off in 
London that they had no necessity to be in¬ 
troducing politics. He considered that in all 
other parts of the three Kingdoms they equally 


enjoyed that prosperity of which London 
was admittedly the great centre.” We hope 
the hints given by “ the chief magistrate of 
a city remarkable for great events,” and 
whose citizens are proud of ** the liberty and 
happiness” they possess, will be pondered 
over by our “ Municipal Sixty.” 


THE ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS 

DWELLINGS IMPROVEMENT ACT. 

This important measure, which we com¬ 
mented upon recently, has passed through 
the House of Lords, and is now the law of 
the land. It applies to this country as well 
as the sister kingdom, and we have no doubt, 
if wisely utilised, it will lead to considerable 
benefit. On the occasion of the third read¬ 
ing, an alteration was made in connection 
with the power given by clause 12 to the 
“ confirming authority,” to “ permit the 
local authority to modify any part of an 
improvement scheme authorised by the Con¬ 
firming Act, which it may appear inexpe¬ 
dient to carry into execution in accordance 
with such Act.” The proviso was introduced 
by Lord Redesdale, and it will be found very 
useful under certain circumstances. The 
settlement of claims for compensation is still 
left with an arbitrator, to be chosen by the 
nonfirming authority, with power to appeal 
to a jury by either party when the amount 
exceeds £500. We hope, before this time 
twelvemonth, to see some good practical re¬ 
sults through the action of this long-needed 
piece of sanitary legislation. 

“The Employers* and Workmen’s Bill” 
was read a second time, without a division, on 
Monday night, and the committee for the 
Bill fixed for next Monday. 

In the House of Lords, the Public Records 
(Ireland) Act, 1867, Amendment Bill was read 
a second time. 


FROM INDIA— 

WORKMEN, FACTORIES, AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS IN BOMBAY. 

A GORRESPONDBNT writing from Bombay in a 
temperature of 90^ sends an interesting des¬ 
cription of “Characteristics of Bombay,*’ 
from which we take some extracts which may 
not be without interest to a portion of our 
readers:— 

Recreation and Work. —As soon as the 
hours of five in the afternoon strikes and the 
westering sun begins to flame less fiercely, 
offices are closed, and crowds stream forth to 
gardens and to sea shore to enjoy the cooler air. 
A score or two of Europeans and hundreds 
of Parsees and others are playing cricket. 
Bevies of women and girls in the brightest 
colours pass by. Handsome carriages dash 
along with Indian merchant princes coming 
from their business haunts to their pleasant 
villas by the sea or bosomed high in tufted 
trees. There is a merry chattering in every 
group, a fair is going on, with swings, and 
merry-go-rounds, and as in England, at first 
sight one would say that saa si hona norint 
the Bombay people ought to be the happiest 
in the world. There are signs, too, of a 
material prosperity which, though unsightly 
to the eye, will be hailed by the statesman 
and philanthropist with real satisfaction. At 
Kolabat, and among the gardens of BycuUah, 
Girgaum, and Parell rise gigantic chimneys, 
which tell that the spirit of Manchester has 
been transferred to the East. There are 18 
cotton spinning and weaving mills in the 
island of Bombay, and one, the largest of all, 
at Koorla, close by in Salsette. This last 
has, or is to have, 107,852 spindles, and will 
employ 2,500 hands. I have not yet had 
time to visit it, but I presume it has nothing 
special beyond its size. I have visited the 
one which was founded about twelve years 
ago by Sir Mangaldds Ndthaboy, and which 
is perhaps the best worked of all. Sir 
Mangaldas has sold his shares in it, but while 
he held them, at all events, nothing could 


exceed the prudence with which the mill, 
which is called the Bombay United Mill, was 
worked. I believe it is the only mill where 
there is a school, and Sir Mangddds paid for 
this out of his own pocket. There is also a 
fire brigade, to which part of one of the 
buildings is given up, but I am afraid it is 
not maintained so carefulW as at first. The 
mill is at Girgaum. There are 21,000 
spindles and 625 hands are employed, of 
whom 80 are women, and about 50 boys. 
The work goes on from daylight to dark all 
the year round, but some mills close on 
Sundays, others on two Sundays in the 
month. From 12 to 12*80 is allowed for the 
meal, which suffices for these frugal and 
abstemious working people, but the children 
spend this in play, and get a few minutes to 
eat at some other time. There are 11,078 
men, women, and children employed in the 
whole island, or including the ^orla Mill 
18,578. The rooms are lofty and well venti¬ 
lated. The pay is exceedingly good, ranging 
from 5 rupees, which is what some of the 
throstle boys get, to 48 rupees, which is 
earned by loom jobbers. In general, the 
working people are well satisfied. Strikes 
have occurred, and the Bombay factory 
hands will not be imposed upon any more 
than their brethren in the West. But there 
is no disposition to treat them ill, and then 
they are so frugal and temperate and con¬ 
tented. Grievances consist in withholding 
some holiday on account of a pressure of 
work, and it has been said that reductions in 
pay are sometimes made in the case of the 
younger hands; but that soon cures itself, 
for there is an easy remedy in going to 
another mill, and new mills are being opened 
from time to time. The greatest £'awback 
is that the homes of the operatives are very 
often at a distance, and time is wasted and 
fatigue incurred in going to and fro. Blocks 
of rooms to accommodate the hands, erected 
near the mills, would be the greatest boon 
possible. There has been a proposal to 
supply them with food on the premises and 
to have purveyors for them ; but that would 
probably lead to the evils of the truck system, 
and really their alimentary w’ants are so 
small that it were best to leave them to pro¬ 
vide for themselves what they require. In 
such a thriving state of things is there any 
occasion for a factory act ? That is exactly 
the question which is now agitating Bombay. 
No doubt it looks statesmanlike and philan¬ 
thropic to pass factory acts; and if it could 
de done with the entire concurrence of the 
native millowners, by all means let an act be 
passed. But this new industry is the thing 
of idl things that India wants; it is but a 
foundling at present, and care must be ta^n 
not to strangle it with ill-judged kindness. 
The natives nave the same objection to com¬ 
pulsion that Falstaff had, and it is a fact that 
wealthy people will order their carriages, and 
drive miles to avoid complying with the 
commonest rule of sanitation. At present it 
is certain that the passing of an act is viewed 
with great apprehension, andftiiere is also 
alarm lest Manchester should succeed in 
sweeping away the import duties. ProbaMy 
the wisest course would be to have a repozi 
drawn indicating the point on which le^sla- 
tion would be desirable, such as the limit of 
age at which children should be employed, 
certain restrictions as regards women when 
enceintey hours of work for children, covered 
places for the hands to take their meals in, 
protection from machinery, days of dosing, 
and increased allowance oi time for meals 
and for retiring home, and then to suspend 
legislation until it should be seen what could 
be done on these points by an agreement 
amongst the mill owners. 

Public Buildings. —Passing south from 
the crowded quarters which occupy the more 
oentrfd part of the island, and getting to 
the instep as it were of the ^tasti^oot 
which bounds Back Bay to the east, and 
divides it from the harbour, you come the 
charming Esplanade, and along the eastern 
border of this extend the public offices. Just 
to the north of them is a very beautiful 
statue of the Queen, which is*admirably 
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placed, looking norihmrd along the great 
thoroughfare of Esplanade-road. If one 
must be critical I would say the statue should 
have been elevated some 10 or 15 feet, or 
even more, with a flight of steps on either 
hand leading up to it. But as it is the efiect 
is very good. Pass south now along the 
public offices, which succeed one another in 
the following order—^tho Telegraph Office, 
the Post Office, the Office of Public Works, 
the Courts of Judicature, the University, the 
Convocation HaU of the University, the Sec¬ 
retariat, which includes the council chambers. 
It must be confessed that on entering the 
harbour the back view of those buildings is 
not imposing. One is astonished on reaching 
the Esplanade and approaching them closely, 
to see what noble edmces they are, and how 
admirably the details are finished. The 
Courts of Justice are still in a very unfinished 
state, and it will take two years to complete 
them, but the effect then, with a central 
tower 170 ft. high, will be very striking 
indeed. The total cost of these works I 
understand to be jS 504,000, and never was so 
large a sum so well laid out. There are 
other beautiful public buildings in other 
parts of Bombav Island, such as the Elphin- 
stone College, the Elphinstone High School, 
but which have been erected by the muni¬ 
ficence of distinguished inhabitants, such as 
Sir Albert David Sassoon, and Mr. Gokaldas 
Tejpal. It would perhaps be not incorrect 
to estimate the whole sum expended by the 
Government and by patriotic citixens at 
three-quarters of a million, and I am doubt¬ 
ful if we should have attained equal results 
for three times that sum in London. The 
Telegraph Office was designed by Mr. Paris. 
It is in the modern Gothic style, has three 
floors, and is 182 ft. long, by 55 ft. broad. 
The facing is of coursed rubble stone from 
Koorla, in Salsette, and the columns are of 
blue basalt. The ground floor is paved with 
Minton tiles. The Post Office likewise has 
three floors, and is 242 ft. in length, and 71 
ft. in breadth, with wings on the north 41 ft. 
broad. It is in the mediaoval style, and de¬ 
signed by Mr. Trubshawe. The stone used 
is the same as that of the Tele^aph Office. 
Nothing can exceed the convenience of the 
arrangement, and gigantic brass plates give 
the most detailed imormation as to the busi¬ 
ness carried on in each compartment. I only 
wish the English public offices were one haU 
as full of guiding notices and explicit direc¬ 
tions. The Public Works Office is 2881 ft* 
long, 504 broad, and the highest point of 
the roof is 116 ft. The centre is six storeys, 
and the other part three storeys. The 
Courts of Judicature are 562 ft. long, and 187 
ft. broad. The height to the eaves is 90 ft., 
and to the top of the tower 174 ft. The 
library of the University and clock tower are 
unfinished. The building is 1704 ft. long, by 
1264 ft. broad, and the clock tower, in which 
will be a peal of bells, will be 250 ft. high. 
The design is by Mr. Gilbert Scott, who also 
designed the Senate Hall, a very pearl of 
buildings. The style is decorated earlv 
French of the fifteenth century. The hall 
is 104 ft. long, 44 ft. broad, and 63 ft. high 
to the apex of the groined ceiling, with a 
semicircular apse of 88 ft. diameter, s^a- 
rated from the hall by a grand arch. The 
front corridor is 11 ft., the side corridors 8 
ft. broad. A gallery 8 ft. broad, on beauti¬ 
fully cast-iron brackets, passes round three 
sides of the hall. AH round are painted 
windows of excellent effect, and, indeed, 
absolute necessity, to temper the fierceness 
of an Indian sun. It is impossible to praise 
this building too highly, but the first time it 
was filled it was found to have a grievous 
defect, which it is hoped has now been 
remedied. The Governor being absent, Mr. 
Gibbs, member of Council, had to speak. He 
is a very tall man, and burly. If any one 
could make himself heard it might be sup¬ 
posed that he would. He spoke—^they were 
big words, uttered with a big voice by a big 
man; but they seemed to fall at his feet 
instead of being projected to the end of the 
hall. Our architects, in fact, are men of 
taatc; their designs are beautiful, but they 


do not study acoustics. A series of experi¬ 
ments followed, and it is intended to place 
the speaker in a cathedra, which will have a 
sort of pulpit top, slanting upward at an 
angle of 60 deg. Whether this will cure the 
evil, videndum e^t. The Secretariat is 4434 ft* 
long, with two wings to the rere eastward, 
that is, 81 ft. long, ^e ends of which are in 
form three sides of an octagon. The base¬ 
ment contains the printing-rooms, and is 
16 ft. high; the first floor contains the 
council hall, committee rooms, private apart¬ 
ments of the Governor and members of 
Council, and the Kevenue Department offices, 
and is 20 ft. high. On the second floor, 
which is 13 ft. high, are the judicial and 
military departments. The third floor is 14 
ft. high, and contains the public works and 
railway offices. Thus the total height from 
floor to the beams is 65 ft. The style is 
Venetian - Gothic, and the design was by 
Colonel Williams, B.E., and it does him 
infinite credit. The pillars are moulded 
Eoorla cut stone; the small corridor shafts, 
the capital, and cornices are of Hemanagoir 
stone, which is a superior silicious sandstone 
of a white tint. The corridor arches on the 
ground floor are of alternate blue basalt and 
Durbandar stone. Those on the first floor 
are of alternate red basalt and Durbandar. 
The carving of the stone by native artists 
leaves nothing to be desired. The entrance- 
hall and principal staircase are very fine. 
The staircase is lighted by the great window, 
in a single arch of 90 ft. nigh, over which is 
the tower, which rises to 170 ft. 


A COLLEGE FOR ARTISANS. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Ufwabds of a year ago it was proposed in 
London by some gentiemen connected with 
the Middle Class School, City-road, to found 
a college for the purpose of giving evening 
instru(^ion in technical and gene^ educa¬ 
tion. The council of the schools are willing 
to allow their premises in Cowper-street to 
be used for the purpose if the means can be 

The Merchant Taylors* Company^have al¬ 
ready given 100 guineas, with which teaching 
appliances have been procured, which are 
now in use daily in the Middle Class Schools, 
and these would be immediately available 
for the purposes of the college,.but consider¬ 
able additions would have to be made. On 
Wednesday afternoon several members of 
the council and gentlemen connected with 
the livery companies met the Lord Mayor at 
the schools, and went with Dr. WormeU, the 
head master, over the buildings, to see how 
far they could be utilised for the proposed 
college. The boys were all at work in the 
laboratories and work-rooms. In one room 
Professor Barff was showing with large appa¬ 
ratus how gas was manufactured; in another 
the process of lithography was being ex¬ 
plained ; some boys were busy at the lathe 
and carpenters bench; some modelling; 
others hard at work at a smithy in the base¬ 
ment. In another part of the college such 
philosophical experiments as the deflection 
of the compass, or testing the tension of 
weights on cords, were in progress. It was 
evident that there was here in f uU working 
order, a teaching staff and the necessary 
premises for the foundation of the proposed 
college, if only the necessary funds can be 
provided. At the close of school hours the 
boys, 1,500 in number, paraded in military 
order in the playground, under Sergeant W. 
Edgar, their drUl instructor; and, marching 
past the Lord Mayor and party to the music 
of their band, saluted them in correct style, 
the Lord Mayor pleasantly acknowled^ng 
the compliment from time to time. The 
boys then assembled in the hall, where Mr. 
F. L. Jones had been playing some admirable 
selections on the organ, and returned thanks 
to the Lord Mayor for his visit, by the very 
sober method of ** holding up their right 
hands,'* no cheers being called for. The 
visitors soon afterwards left the building, 
having agreed to a resolution, ** That the 


Lord Mayor and other gentlemen connected 
^th the City of London, having made an 
inspection of the Middle Class Schools, with 
reference to the foundation of an artisans' 
college with a system of advanced education, 
consider the facilities afforded by the Cowper- 
street Schools weU adapted to the purpose, 
and think it advisable that they should be 
further developed so that the college for 
artisans may be established.** 

The Courts of the Skinners* Company, the 
Merchant Taylors* Company, and the Cloth- 
workers* Companv have recently each shown 
their interest in tnis subject by voting a con¬ 
tribution of twent]^ guineas to the Artisans* 
Institute in St. Martin*8-lane, while the Court 
of the Dyers* Company have voted £10 a-year 
for three years for the same object. 

The Court of Assistants of the Joiners’ 
Company have voted ten guineas to the City 
and Spitalfields School or Art, to assist the 
cause of technical education. 


MICHELANGELO.* 

(Continued from page ISl.) 

RafEaellb had only held office for six years 
when his premature death, in 1520, le/t tho 
works at St. Peter*s again without a master. 
From his affection for Bramante, he seems to 
have been anxious to carry out the design 
of the latter in its integrity, and to have 
spent the time of his official engagement in 
endeavouring to strengthen the piers which 
Bramante had left, and otherwise prepare for 
the construction of the great dome, which he 
was not to live to see. He coUecced, as far 
as he could, all evidence of Bramante*B in¬ 
tentions, and prepared to carry them into 
execution. 

Pope Leo, who occupied the Papal chair at 
the time of Raffaelle^s death, had now to 
make a new appointment, and he seems to 
have acted on the same principle which had 
given Raffaelle practical coadjutors in his 
work. Baldassare Peruzzi was nominated 
architect, and Antonio San Gallo, a man of 
more practical mind, was to assist in struc¬ 
tural matters. 

Leo X. only survived Raffaelle one year; 
but before he died, there had arisen consi¬ 
derable difficulties in the prosecution of the 
building. His profuse expenditure, public 
and private, had embarrassed the resources 
of the State. He had sought, as we know, 
to raise money by the sale of indulgences, 
with a result which he could scarcely have 
foreseen. Economy had thus become a ne¬ 
cessity, and it was decided that Bramante’s 
plans must be curtailed. 

Giuliano San Gallo had already retired 
from the direction of affairs by reason of age 
and ill-health, and Fra Giocondo died in the 
same year as Raffaelle. 

The first duty laid upon Baldassare Peruzzi 
was, therefore, to revise the design. He was 
in many ways well fitted for the task, being 
an accomplished antiquary, and well versed 
in the study of ancient Classical art, which 
it was now sought to restore. 

Antonio San Gallo, who was associated 
with Peruzzi, was well known as an engineer 
and architect. Michaelangelo had criticised 
unfavourably his plans for the fortifications 
of the Vatican quarter of Rome, much to the 
indignation of San GaUo, who declared that 
a sciflptor and painter could know nothing of 
such things. He had succeeded Michael¬ 
angelo as director of fortifications in Florence 
when the latter qbruptly left the city, and 
the two men had come otherwise into colli¬ 
sion. The Famese Palace at Rome, a design 
of San Gallo*B, was taken out of his hands 
by the Pope, and entrusted for completion to 
Michaelangelo, whose design for the great 
cornice has already been referred to. San 
Gallo, moreover, had worked under Bramante 
and was no stranger to his master’s jealousy 
of his great rival. 

• Professor E. M. Barry’s third lecture at Royal Academy, 

March ^:li. 
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Perozzi and San Gallo at once set about 
the realisation of the Pope's decision. 

Adhering to the idea of a grand and lofty 
dome, it must have been evident to the prac- 
tiifed constructional skill of San Gallo, that 
the supports for this feature provided by 
Bramante were altogether inadequate. Pe- 
ruzzi did not approve of the plan, devised on 
the Mediaeval principles of a Latin Cross, 
with long nave and aisles. His classical 
tastes led him to prefer the simpler form of 
the Greek Cross. He, therefore, cot off 
Bramante’s nave, and reduced his plan to 
that of the central dome, with four equal 
arms or naves. He adhered generally to the 
design of the interior, especis^y as regarded 
the apsidal terminations of the four arms of 
the cross, in which he placed doors, so as to 
show that he thought the composition of the 
whole building should be so arranged, as to 
appear to equal advantage, from whatever 
side it might be approached. You will, 
doubtless, remember that this was the idea 
which Sir Christopher Wren wished to em¬ 
body in our own St. Paul’s, and that the long 
nave was an addition, forced upon him. 

Peruzzi considered that the dome ought to 
bo the principal feature, both externally and 
internally, and that a long nave was incon¬ 
sistent with this principle. He urged that 
Bramante’s plan made the dome a mere 
appendage, and degraded it to a secondary 
place in the design. 

We shall find hereafter that Michaelangelo 
concurred in these views. They were worthy 
of an artist of Peruzzi’s refined taste, and 
his design well merits your attentive study. 
You wDl notice in his plan, that, probably at 
the instance of San Gallo, the four great 
piers of Bramante are much strengthened, 
and a compactness and obvious increase of 
solidity imparted to the whole composition. 

Advantage is taken of the increase of the 
great piers, to give to the angle chapels the 
form of a Greek cross, the central portions of 
which were td be surrounded by domes. 
These four smaller domes, grouped around 
the great central cupola, would have added 
to the dignity and effect of that important 
feature, under which the high altar was to be 
placed. 

In the exterior, the contrast between the 
curved and rectangular forms promised to 
be much more definite and satisfactory than 
it is at present, and Peruzzi promised to 
finish the square sacristies at the four cor¬ 
ners, with campaniles. 

It has been said that this plan of Peruzzi’s 
was the result of economical considerations, 
but I do not think he allowed himself to be 
unduly embarrassed by such difficulties; the 
design appears to be in every way worthy of 
his talents, and if it had been realised with 
appropriate detail, and with the addition of 
exWnal colonnades, it could not have failed 
to have produced a magnificent architectural 
pffect. 

Circumstances, however, were against him, 
the extravagances of the preceding Popes 
had to be expiated, under the chill blasts of 
one of those biting winds of economy, of 
. which we are not ourselves wholly without 
experience, in respect of public works. 

Leo’s successor, Adrian VI., a simple and 
exemplary man, was indifferent to art, and 
Clement YU., although different in this re¬ 
spect, found himself too impoverished to do 
much for St. Peter’s; so that it was not until 
Paul HI. succeeded him, in 1534, just as 
Michaelangelo was finally leaving Florence, 
that serious proposals for resuming the work 
could be entertained. 

Baldassare Peruzzi did not live to realise 
his conceptions. He died in 1536, in poverty 
and distress, not without suspicion of poison, 
supposed to have been administered by some 
envious rival. 

Again therefore was the work suspended, 
and the Pope had once more to chose an 
architect. This time Antonio San Gallo was 
selected. He had assisted Peruzzi, and to 
him, as being the man likely to know most 
of the matter, the Pope now applied. He at 
once prepared a large model of his proposals. 

(To be conUnued.'i 


IRISH NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Mitchell- 
Henry asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
if he would state to the House, who has been 
appointed by the Board of Works to superin¬ 
tend the preservation of National Monu¬ 
ments in Ireland, what is his profession, and 
whether he has made the ancient architecture 
of Ireland a subject of previous study; and 
whether the Chief Secretary will lay upon 
the table of the House a copy of the instruc¬ 
tions under which the officer is to act ? 

Sir M. Beach—The hon. gentlemen is, no 
doubt, aware that the Board of Works is 
subject to the Treasury, and is not under 
the Irish Government, but I am able to 
inform him that Mr. Thomas N. Deane, an 
architect by profession, has been appointed 
to superintend the preservation of National 
Monuments in Ireland. I cannot say whether 
a copy of the instructions under which he 
will act will be laid on the table, but the 
Secretary of the Treasury will probably be 
able to inform him on that subject. The 
duties of the officer will be to preserve the 
monuments and not to restore them. 

Mr. MitcheU-Henry—Will the right hon. 
gentleman answer that part of the question 
which relates to the matter having been a 
subject of previous study ? 

Sir M. Beach—I have already informed the 
hon. gentleman that the gentleman appointed 
is an architect by profession, and as the 
appointment is made by a department not 
under the control of the Irish Government, 
I fear I cannot give him any further infor¬ 
mation. 


THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY’S 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 

List of students of the Royal Dublin 
Society’s Schools of Art to whom medals 
have been awarded for works exhibited at 
the London International Exhibition :— 

£. R. Byrne, Mrs. £. Smith, Joseph Hanrtbaa* 
S. Reilly, £. Dallas, Anna Parnell, Anna Ruxton> 
James Lynch, Felix Thomas, C. Barnes, C. Benson, 
W. H. Murray, E. Walsh, L. M. M. O’Cleary, F. I. 
Jordan, F. Brett, £. Irwin, M. Irwin, J. F. Miles, 
Kate Seymour, £. Kerr, J. Kavanagh, S. P. Ball, 
M. D. Webb, F. Boyle, O. Poole. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS EXAMINATIONS. 

At the general examinations of the Society 
of Arts (London), the following candidates 
from Ireland were awarded certificates :— 

Edward Bingham, 29, Belfast Working Men’s 
Institute, teacher — arithmetic (1st certiBcate) ; 
James Coey, 19, ditto, clerk—arithmetic (2nd); 
Edward Coffey, 19, Cork Cotbolic Young Men’s 
Society, accountant — arithmetic (3rd), English 
language (3rd); Alfred Fry, 34, Dublin, soldier— 
arithmetic (3rd); Thomas Harrison, 17, Belfast 
Working Men’s Institute, teacher—arithmetic (2nd); 
Patrick Kennedy, 19, Cork Catholic Young Men’s 
Society, accountant—arithmetic (2nd), book-keeping 
(3rd); Richard Mathews, Dublin, soldier—arith¬ 
metic (2nd); Robert W. Mulholland, 28, Belfast 
Working Men’s Institute, gardener — gardening 
(2nd); John Murphy, 18, Cork Catholic Young 
Men’s Society, accountant — arithmetic (2iid), 
Enaiish language (3rd); Timothy Murphy, 19, 
ditto, accountant—arithmetic (2nd) ; Henry O’Sul- 
liran, 18, ditto (no occupation stated)^arithinetic 
(2nd), English language (3rd); William Portley, 
17, ditto, carpenter—English language (3rd) ; 
Henry Ritchie, Dublin, soldier—arithmetic (2iid) ; 
John M*C. Thomson, Belfast Working Men’s Insti¬ 
tute, teacher—arithmetic (2nd). 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

The Cork Harbour Docks Company report shows 
a net profit on the past year’s workincr of £16,682. 
After payment of interest, dividends, &c., there will 
be about £2,700 te l)e carried forward. 

Wanton Damaob to a Church. —The ex¬ 
terior of the Church of St. Jahn, Sandy mount, has 
been mutilated by some unkiiuwii miscreant Over 
the arch of western doorway runs a semi-circular 
stringcourse, with sculptured figures. These latter 
have been broken off, and the fragments scatteied 
on the ground. 


Strike in Limerick. —^The men engaged in 
the building trades in Limerick have struck work 
in consequence of their employers’ refusal to grant 
a half-holiday on Saturdays. Upwards of two 
hundred of them quit on Saturday night. 

Attempted Vandalism.— Two men, one a 
labourer the other a corn-porter, have been remand¬ 
ed’ on a charge of having attempted to injure the 
statue of the late Prince Consort on the Lelnster- 
lawn. One of the prisoners was caught in the act 
of forcing down on the head of the statue a zinc 
can, on which were the words In red letters, ** No 
Residence for Royai Princes.” A shroud of sack¬ 
cloth, saturated with paraffin oil, was placed about 
the figure, with the intention, doubtless, of its being 
set fire to. 

Chimes and Carillons. — Messrs. Qillett 
and Bland, of Croydon, London, have been selected 
by Uie Corporation of Manchester to manufacture 
and put up in their new town hall, a great clock and 
carillons. The clock is to strike the hours upon a 
hell of seven tons, and to chime the four qoarurs 
upon eight bells, the time to be shown upon four 
16 feet illuminated dials. There will be another 
useful mechanism in connection. An automaton 
gas-apparatus will be fitted to the clock for turning 
the gas op and down, so arranged as to answer all 
seasons of the year. (See advertisement on another 
page). 

Great Fire in Dublin. —The great fire that 
took place since our last issue, in the south side of 
the city, by which nearly the whole of Chamber- 
street was consumed by the ignition of whiskey, has 
been fully reported in the daily press. The loss of 
property is estimated at £300,000. We hope the 
calamity will lead to a better provision in the 
storing of whiskey in the city. Whilst we trust 
the poor will be fally compensated for their losses, 
in a sanitary point of view much regret cannot be 
felt for the extinction of wretched houses which 
were little less than nurseries of fever. 

The Lord Mayor on Mud.— In responding 
to the toast of self and fellows at the annual 
visit and repast of the Corporation at the 
Glencree Reformatory, the Lord Mayor of Dubliu 
said :—*' I would not ssy thattlie Corporation were 
immaculate—that there was not occasion some¬ 
times to fling a stone at them. Certainly it was 
convenient to throw a handful of mud as they passed 
through the streets.” Very convenient in sooth. 
We are unable to say how many handfuls go to 
make op a cartful; hut, judged by the state of the 
streets north and south, the Corporation of Dublin 
could supply mod by the ton both in a liquid and 
a powdered state. 

Old Newspapers.— In a room adjoining the 
City Free Museum, London, is a curious collection 
of old newspapers, the news and advertisements in 
which are very interesting. Prominent amongst 
those of an ancient date are The News, 1665 ; The 
London Gasjette, 1684; The Athenian Mercery^ 
1695 ; The Post Boy, 1711; The London Journal^ 
1723 ; The London Farthing Post, 1739. 

A Sanitary Undertaker. —A newspaper, 
published a couple of centuries ago, contains the 
following advertisement James Maddox, coffin 
maker, and clerk of St. Olave, Jury, London, at 
the sign of the Sugar Loaf and Coffin, in the Old 
Jury, secureth the corps of any dead body from any 
ill scent or annoyance, witiiout embalming, em- 
bowelling, or wrapping in sear cloth, for as long 
time as shall be required, or for as long time as they 
shall keep them above ground ; and if it be desired, 
they may have a view of the face lor three or six 
months, which he hath performed, as is well known 
to several persons of quality and others in and about 
the City of London. This is he that took up the 
corps at Painswick, in Gloucestershire, after it had 
Imen 13 weeks buried. He hath also an excellent 
way to take up any corps that hath been some lima 
buried, and preserve the same from any ill scent fur 
the conveying of it to any other place, as hath been 
eminently performed by him. He also (by God's 
blessing) hath cured several pe^^ons of quality of 
the gout, and glveth ease within balf-an-liour, 
though the pain be never so violent.” 

Much Water and Little Milk.— There was 
a neat specimen in the way of milk adulteration in 
the city of Waterford lately, illustrated with all the 
flourishes imparted by police-court word-painting. 
Mrs. Elleu Fitzpatrick professed to sell milk, but 
she sold water with an admixture of milk^ For the 
water she pocketed the price of milk, and the 
magistrates ordered that she be sent to gaol for two 
months, unless a fine of £& were paid« Of course, 
the money is paid, and Mrs. F. is enjoying the 
liberty of the subject, with the fall privilege of 
drawing upon the resources of the pump, without 
the inconvenience of troubling tbe cow. If no 
money fine hod been imposed, and if the lady in 
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qnestion had been allotted an oakum-picking task 
under conditions of solitude, perhaps some of the 
milk consumers of Waterford would have realised 
during: her seclusion the exceptional pleasure of 
drinking: milk from a source to which ** Simpson” 
is not affiliated bj any ties. 

A Colony op Tinkers —Although familiar for 
some time past with the numerous advertisements 
for workmen of every close belonging to the tin 
trade, we were rather astonished at reading the 
following:—Tinkers wherever they are met have a 
character almost as distinct as that of gipsies from 
the rest of the community. An incident at once 
ludicrous and melancholy has just occurred at Wick, 
in Scotland, where a colony of tinkers, who for 
some years have herded together in the cleft of a 
rock in the North Cove, have been driven by rats 
from their dwelling. On Wednesday last the 
tinkers and their families left the hole in which they 
have so long found a shelter. They passed through 
the town in two bands, and, according to the 
Northern JSntign^ ** a more sad sight has seldom 
been witnessed In Wick or anywhere else in Scot¬ 
land.*' The first band was composed of two men,' 
two women, and seven children ; and the second of 
some sixteen men, women, and children. One of 
the women led a child by the hand, carried another 
on bar back, and was expected shortly to give birth 
to a third. There were at least ten children under 
seven yeurs, most of whom had been bom in the 
cleft of the rock. Some of them were nearly 
naked, two were clad in guano sacks, and the 
clothing of the others wa« in a lameniable state of 
deficiency and repair. The tinkers with their 
families dispersed in different directions, taking 
with them their stock In trade and furniture. The 
latter consisted of** nothing beyond what were once 
two or three blankets,” while the “stock in trade” 
was made up of “ a few miserable tinsmith’s tools.” 

Action por Librl.— The Athenaum of 19th 
ult. has the following: Our motion for a new trial, 
in the action for libel brought against us by Mr. T. 
B. Johnston, was heard this week at Hdinburgh 
before the Second Division of the Court of Session. 
After listening to the arguments on both sides, the 
judges unanimously decided that the damages 
awarded last March by the jury were “outrageous,” 
and gave Mr. Johnston the choice of submitting to 
a new trial, or leaving the Court to reduce the 
damages. Mr. Johnston accepted the latter alter¬ 
native. and the Court thereupon fixed the damages 
at £100 instead of £1,275; an important decision, 
as it shows that the Judges will not support Scotch 
juries in infiicting vindictive damages on journals 
which may have ruffled tiie feelings of Bdinburgh 
publishers. The result will be not unwelcome to 
English newspapers, hut the chief gainers by it will 
be the Scotch booksellers, who, had the verdict of 
the jury been allowed to stand, would have found 
that the press preferred to leave their publications 
unnoticed rather than run the risk of incurring 
heavy fines. 

A Grrbnhousb in an Rnoinr Rooh.— Some 
lime ago Mr. A. Dawson called our attention to the 
fact that in the well-organised and interesting 
factories of the Waltham Watch Company, at 
Boston, Massachusetts, the engine room is converted 
info indoor gardens. The chief engineer, being fond 
of plants, conceived the idea of cultivating tliein in 
Ilia leisure inomenis in the engine-room, and, taking 
advantage of a considerable amount of glass roofing 
surface, he succeeded in making what is described 
to us as a beAiitifol but peculiar hothouse. We 
understand that in forming the surroundings of this 
factory a noteworthy amount of thoughtfulness and 
good taste has been displayed in planting and 
gardening. There is nothing that suggests the 
usual close and sunless dinginess of the manufactory. 
Windows, opening at all poinU, let in floods of 
light, give access to the fresh breezes, and open the 
prospect to charming scenery. On one side is the 
beautiful river, on the other a park surrounded by 
the neat cottages of the workmen, while the quad¬ 
rangle within, with its summer-house and fountain, 
is planted with ornamental shrubs. In fact, the 
whole aspect and spirit of the place betray the in¬ 
telligent sympathy of the managers with their 
large family of working-people, men, women, and 
children.— Garden, 

Thb Timber Supply op thb World.— The 
rapid disappearance of our own forests, and our in¬ 
creasing dependence in consequence on foreigners 
for timber, give peculiar interest to a report on the 
growth and consumption of this important article 
of produce abroad, which has just been presented 
to Parliament. It is rather alarming to find that 
In nearly all other countries—at least, all those 
within easy reach of our wood merchants—the 
consoroptioii of timber Is also in excess, more or 
less, of the amount produced. This is the case in 
Norway and Sweden, from which we have drawn 


our chief supply of pine, so essential in ship and 
house building. In Sweden it has been found 
necessary to prohibit the felling of trees below a 
certsin girth, which is likely soon to affect the 
supply of timber for pit propv, nnd thus raise the 
price of coal. In Norway special steps have been 
taken, both by the Government and hy individuals, 
for replanting tracts of forest land’ Planting- 
schools and nurseries have been established, public 
funds have been voted, and officials appointed for 
the same purpose. The wasteful and indiscriminate 
felling of trees in these Northern countries has 
been productive of climatal deterioration, as well as 
scarcity of timber. Around the coast line, it Is 
stated, the bleak winds now blow unchecked, and, 
In the absence of older trees, the tender saplings 
perish in the blast for want of shelter. In middle 
Europe mailers are In much the same stale. In 
Austria, Germany, and France special legislation 
has also been resorted to for the protection and ex¬ 
tension of the forests. In the United States even, 
the area of timber-producing lands is becoming 
rapidly exhausted ; but the citizens have become 
alive to the danger that menaces them in this 
direction, and are proceeding with judicious measures 
of protection and replacement. In south America 
alone is the supply in excess. There vast forests 
remain In their primeval state, but the want of 
overland transport Is likely for some time to keep 
j down exporting power.— Iron. 

Roman Houses. —The domestic arrangements 
of Roman houses differed from those of houses of 
the present day. The Roman rooms were spacious 
and few. Instead of suites of drawing-rooms, 
dining-rooms, libraries, morning-rooms, such as are 
to be found in the majority of houses now used by 
the richer classes, the Roman householder had one 
larxe room, In which he chiefly lived. At his meals 
he lay upon a kind of triple couch, carved in stone 
or marble, and covered with rich embroideries and 
soft textile fahrica. These triple couches were used 
in a hall or room called the triclinium^ and this 
term Is sometimes applied to these triple couches. 
They were arranged around a pedestal, which was, 
like the Grecian prototypes, generally of a portable 
character. Upon this pedestal was placed a slab, 
or nhaciiSy which was already spread with the food 
and necessary eating utensils. The different courses 
of a meal were served upon different slabs or abaci, 
and when the meal wa.s finished the pedestal was 
removed, and the guests remained reclining upon 
tlieir triclinia, whilst the entertainment which 
succeeded the meal might follow. Thus this style 
of life is exactly the reverse of what now takes 
place. As soon as a meal is finished the occupants 
of the eating-room are glad to leave it, and go into 
another altogether. By removing themselves they 
uet rid of the necessity of removing, as the Romans 
did, the furniture. Here, then, I think a fairly 
strong contrast may he traced between ancient 
furniture and modern furniture. Our furniture is 
made for special use in the room In which it is 
placed, and for which there are particular purposes. 
The ancient furniture was more or less portable, and 
drawing-room and dining-room and bed-roorn furni¬ 
ture were all used in one room. The fashion to have 
a great number of small and special rooms for special 
purposes is of comparatively late date. Up to 
Mediasval times the Influence of those enstoms, 
which the Romans Introduced into the iiortlieni 
countries of Europe, still remained. The houses 
consisted of a far lees number of individual rooms 
than at present. The furniture to be used in snch 
circumstances was, as I have already pointed out, 
of a portable character. The mode of manufacture 
and style of ornament differed from those of the 
Romans, and with the advancement of civilisation, 
the habits of nations and the articles of their domestic 
use gradually chauged.— From paper by Mr. Alan 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. S. fBelfustV—Ttic enirinecr of the Dublin Port and Docks 
Board would. In our opinion, be the proper party to com- 
mnnicate with. 

A Looker nn (Quecnstownl.—Tour letter is beside the ques¬ 
tion, and otherwlHc too rambling. Write again, and con¬ 
fine your remarks briefly to the qnestion of the work done 
or being done. 

A Makohkstkr iRtsHMAir.— We don’t believe in ‘‘pltching- 
in” in the style yon soggest. The facts may be all yon say, 
but we have no time or space for professional warfare. 
There is no law to prevent people from ” bragging" of their 
position. If it pleases them. 

T. F. (Over Darwen).—P. O.Order to hand. We are glad to 
hear of the briskness of trade in your locality. With a 
weekly wage of 3Ss. fld. (given fredy) and a nine hours’ 
day. the men ought to be content They may agree with 
you that" prosperity reigns in powa*." 

Phiz. —Yes; they surely remind one of the “photograph’. ’ 
which used to appear at the head of " Paddy Kelly’s 
Budget” The Teams will doubtless have the page framed 
and glazed as *• correct portraits of the combatants," 
mtmoriam. 

J. J. P. (Belfast*—We are obliged to hold it over until our 
next issue. Tlianks. 

iNqniRRR 'Kells).—Von will And the Dublin agent's name at 
foot of .Ue-isrs. Craven, Dunnili, and Co’s., advertisement In 
our present issua. 

J, W. D.—It would be impossible for ns to give any Idea of 
the ” probable cost" of the house you require. You should 
consult a respectable builder on the matter. 


NOTICE. 

It is to be distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of cor respondents, we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

JFe shall be glad io receive from any of our 
rearlers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Correspondents should send their natnes and 
addresses, not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should he 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot^ 
street, Dublin. 


RATBS OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDBR. 


(Town.) 8. d. 
Yearly ..60 
Half-yearly 8 0 
Quarterly . 1 6 


(Post) 8. d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 


Conttnts. 


Nov-Historic Stoxr SxRrc purrs 
The Literature of Gothic Architecture in Ireland 

Drinking Fountains . 

Law—Carson e Dublin and Chapelizod Distillery Com¬ 
pany - Joseph p. Marlin .. .. „ 

Art Needlework and Art Education 
Drogheda—.Suggested Port and Harbour Improvements 
Books Received—Public Works In Ireland—Forty-third- 
Report—Quarterly Return of Registrar-General, Ac. 
New Masonic Hall, Parsonstown .. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
Public Recoi*ds In Ireland .. .. 

Middle Abbey-street and its Improvements—Uessra. W, 
H. Smith and Sun’s New Buildings 
Civic Lyrics.—No. LXXXVIII.—The Meeting of the 

Moyoi^ 1876 . 

Memorial to the Late Rev. W. M'Clure, Derry .. 

Art In Dublin . 

The Public Health BUI . 

Cork Lnnatic Asylum Plans *. 

Public Work in our Townships. 

An Apology for Dirt . 

Couceniing Curlls e Bridge . 

Atieut the Propo.H.-d Union of Architectnrol Societies 
Cork—A Week’s Sunltury Work, and its Cost .. 
Correspondence—The Dominion of Canada; the Sale 
a City Ba.sin- Slaters’and Plastereis* Work 

Sanitary and other Notes. 

A True Tonch ” Stone”. 
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The .\rtisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement 


Act.182 

From India—Workmen, Factories, and Pnblic Buildings 

in Bombay.182 

A College for Artisans—Technical Education .. .. 18.1 

Mlchelungelo. 183 

Irish National Monuments . 184 

The Royal Dublin Society's Schools of Art .. ., IS 4 

Society of Arts Examinations .I 84 

Home and Foreign Notes.184 

Te Correspondents.185 


Archttrctdral Absocutiok op Irklakd. —An “Old Sub¬ 
scriber.” and othei-s who lately put the qner>', are informed 
that it is scarcely of snflBcient importance for ns to pnbllcly 
•tiitc the reasons why the ’’papers" were not published In 
the Irish Bcilorr. Were we to enter Into a faithful expla¬ 
nation of the reasons why were fused to print recent papers, 
we are certain—thougli some gentlemen Inieresied would 
feel sorely aggrieved-the great majority of our readers 
would agree that we were fully justified In ac'Ing as we 
did. We hope, however, during the next sessltm of tlio 
Association, under a new regime, we may l»c enabled to re¬ 
present matters in a better light, and do iustice to every 
honest effort made In the name of the profession in Ireland. 

0. B. 'Kingstown).—Places ot ac(X}mmodation here been 
long a neceHjjity in the marine towiislilp, and wc wonder 
much that the. commissioner are so oblivious to these In¬ 
dispensable public requirements. A late visit convinced 
us of the truth of your remarks, and English visitors and 
travellers have alw called our attention to the want. 

A Mahufactorbr (Thames street, London j.—We will endea¬ 
vour to get for you the information you seek, and furnish 
you the partlcnlars. 

A Marblr Masok (Enston-road).—Tes, at Glasnevln and al.-io 
in the city. Both London and native workmen are em¬ 
ployed. 


ILLUSTRATION; ‘ ^ 

MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON’S NEW BUILDINGS, 
MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET. 


Contracts — continued. 


NORTH DUBLIN UNION. 

TO BUILi.ERS, CONTRACTORS, Ac. Ac. 

HE Board of Guardians, as the Burial Board, 

invite Tenders for RAISING the WALL of ARTANE 
GRAVEYARD along the public road, in accordance with the 
Hpcciflcation, which can be seen at my ofMce. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ” Tender for Enclosing Artane 
Graveyard," to be sent to mo here, on or before 12 o’clock on 
Wednesday, the 14th day cf July next, upon which day the 
Board will proceed to consider same. 

The luwetkt, or any Tender, will not necessarily be accepted. 
By order, 

TH03. H. ATKINSON, 

Clerk to the Burial BoanL 
Clerk’s Office, North Bmnswtek-street, 

Dublhi, 3Uih June, 1876. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE SPECIAL AND OFFICIAL REPORTS ON THE 

VIENNA EXHIBITION, 

POTTERY—“First in rank were Messrs. Donlton & Watts, of the Lambeth 
Pottery; and Messrs. Henry Donlton & Co.i of High-street, Lambeth.'’ 

SBOW-WtOOJXS /Off* MPoutton anA otHer 

Also for Sanitary, Chemical, and General Pottery, 

28 HIGH-STEEET, LAMBETH, S.E.; 61 and 63 SOUTH JOHN-STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 

Granville Wharf, Wood-street, Birmingham. 


OVER 5,000 PATTERNS 

OP 

HANDLE LAMPS HALL LAMPS BILLIARD LAMPS FACTDRY LAMPS GHANDELIERS LANTERNS 

STABLE LAMPS GHURGH LAMPS RAILWAY LAMPS SHIP LAMPS BRAGKETS STGVES 

Fitted with onr Cunoiu PARAGON BURNERS, which ghre a magnULcent white and steady light, equal to 30,30,14, and 11 Candies, at tha cost of l-Ath, 1-Sth, 1-Oth, and l-7th of a 

penny per hoar. 

DIETZ & C 0 ., 

15 to 31 Carter-lane, and 1 Sermon-lane, LONDON, 

INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OP THE CELEBRATED 

A. I?. A. ca* O INT Z-. 

Onr CLDIAX COOKING and PARAGON HEATING STOVES, in tlz sfans, will he found extremely nsefnl in every household, being always ready Avnee^ and saving tkne and 
money, coals, tronhle of lighting fire, dust, and refhse. 

Onr HURRICANE LANTERNS are absolutely windproof and safe; simple In constmetlOD, and give a q>lendld white and steady light They are the most servleoable Lanteras ft>r 
use in Stables, Farms, Gardens, Boats, CeUars, ftc. 

Havbig been exclusively engaged in the prodnctlea of Lamps for many years, and onr assorsment being large and complete In every branch, the style, finish, and deooratieos of onr 
Lampe being exqnlsite and artistic, we are enabled to satl^ the requirements of every buyer, and can confidently invite thedr attention to onr attractive Stock, di^layed In an sodlcsa 
variebr of Patter^ In ov own Show-rooms. Hay be obtained thronfidi all Ironmongers and Lamp Dealers. 

NOW READY, 

Crown 4.to, 200 pp. in dovUe columns, prints on toned paper, with 55 plates, cloth extra, 

Price 218., 

0f |rtlanir, 

TO THE CLOSE OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY; 

ACCOMPANIED BT 

pistontal anli Itolicts 

OP 

NUMEROUS ANCIENT REMAINS OF THAT PERIOD. 

BY 

RICHARD R. BRASH, Architect, M.R.I.A., F.S.A. Scot., 

fellow op the BOYAL BIST. ABB ABCHL. A 8800 . XEELABD. 


DUBLIN: 

W. B. KELLY, 8 GBAFTON-STREET AND 4 LOWER OBMOND-QUAY; 

LONDON: SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, * CO. 


jfgw pubtiMnff, in MonMy Purti 48 page> tach, Price 3,. Sd.; to be confuted in about 24 parts,/or Subscribers only. The First Volums note Btaiy, 

Half bound Boxburyhs stylo, price £l 

jNonadttcon l^tfierntfum: 

Or, a HISTORY of the ABBEYS, PRIORIES, and other RELIGIOUS HOUSES in IRELAND. 

Interspersed 'with Memoirs of their Several Founders and Benefitotors, and of their Abbots and other Superiors, 

TO TBS TIMB OV TBEIB FINAL SUPPRESSION. 

Likewise. AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE POSSESSIONS BELONGING TO THOSE FOUNDATIONS 
WERE DISPOSED OF; AND THE PRESENT STATE OF THEIR BUINa 

ColUckd from Englisky Irishy and Foreign Historians^ Becordt, and other Authentic Documents, and from many Curious and Valuable Mannsciupts. 

WITH ENGRAVINGS IN GOLD AND COLOURS OF THE SEVERAL RELIGIOUS ANDMILITARY ORDERS. 

With Mapt and ^ewa lUnatrating tha Hiatory. 

b'y la h.^ 3sr -A. r, o n 3D .a. Ij l, -A^.Tsa:., 

Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Frands-Plerpolnt Lord Conyngham. 

Edited, with many additional Notes, by the Bight Rev. PATRICK F. MORAN, DD., Lord Bishop of Ossory, and other 

Distinguished Antiquarians. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES. 

Fbl. /.—Parts /. to VIJI, now Ready, comprising the Counties of Antrim, Armagh, Carlour, Cavan, Clare, Cork, Derry, Down, Donegal, and Dublin^ 

Dublin: W. B. KELLY, 8 GRAFTON-STREET. 
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Public Records in Ireland. 

N oar last issue we indicated the 
contents of the Seventh Report 
of the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records in Ireland, and 
from a recent visit to the Record 
Buildings we can bear testimony 
to the truth of the statements 
made, the scope of the labour 
expended, and the expedition 
and care shown in the arrange¬ 
ment of our various public records—legal, 
civil, and ecclesiastical. It ought to be more 
generally known that the 4th section of the 
act vesting in the Master of the Rolls the 
records of any court which shall have to 
exist, rendered it the duty of the Deputy- 
Keeper to remove to the new buildings pro¬ 
vided for the general purpose, the numerous 
collections of diocesan and other ecclesiastical 
documents preserved at the private residences 
of the custodians. We have no doubt our¬ 
selves that there are various valuable diocesan 
documents still stowed away in the libraries 
or lumber-rooms of gentlemen who formerly 
filled public appointments, or otherwise they 
are in possession of the families of the 
deceased. Not long since it came to our 
knowledge, or rather we were informed, that 
certain families in this country and in Eng¬ 
land, held in their possession valuable Irish 
documents. It is a fact that in public 
libraries in England there are valuable MSS. 
which ought to be restored to the Record 
archives of this country. Early in the present 
century there was a very lax system in vogue, 
and by the permission of those in office very 
valuable documents were lent to public 
writers, among whom were some of the 
dilettanti class, and these documents have 
never been returned, so far as we are aware. 
'We would like to know what has become of 
the minute books and other records of several 
of the minor corporations or ancient city guilds 
of Dublin ? A short time previous to the pass¬ 
ing of the Irish Municipal Reform Act, the 
property and property deeds of these bodies 
were made away with in a most mysterious 
manner, and we are of opinion that there are 
not a few families in this city and country 
who are enjoying the ill-got gain founded on 
funds originally designed for charitable pur¬ 
poses. There never was any proper enquiry 
instituted on the head of these matters ; and, 
if we are not greatly astray in our calcula¬ 
tions, some property deeds and trusts of the 
old Corporation of Dublin have been diverted 
or smuggled away in the same manner. 

In respect to the custody of some diocesan 
records, the Deputy-Keeper, in his Report, 
says :—“ The last collection of this nature of 
the existence of which I have been made 
aware, was at Aughrim, in the county Gal¬ 
way, under the charge of the Rev. John F. 
T. Crampton, A.M., Registrar of the United 
Diocese of Clonfert and Kilmacdnagh. These 
comprised, together with testamentary, 
matrimonial, and diocesan matters, some 
documents relating to Church property for 
which I hold myself accountable to the 
Church Temporalities Comipissioners. The 



collection was removed to this office on the 
17th of September.” In respect to some re¬ 
cords mentioned in the Report of the 
Keeper (Sir Bernard Burke) the Deputy- 
Keeper remarks that he would ** refer parti¬ 
cularly to the series of 189 folio volumes 
containing the proceedings of [the Trustees 
for the Encouragement of the Linen Manu¬ 
factures in Ireland, from the year 1711 to 
1828. Considering the great past and pre¬ 
sent extent of the linen trade in this country, 
these Records of the first systematic steps 
taken by public authority for its regulation 
and development possess a high interest for 
the historian and economist.” 

We thoroughly agree in the remarks of the 
Deputy-Keeper as to the importance of these 
records. In the Appendix an abstract of the 
first day's proceedings of the Linen Board is 
given, reciting the deed by which the original 
trustees for the respective provinces were 
appointed. The minutes are ** signed, sealed, 
and delivered” in the presence of James, 
Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant, the 
witness whereof, who thereunto ** sett my 
hand and seal,” and is subscribed by Thomas 
Bellew and James Butler, not unknown 
names in the annals of this country. Among 
the trustees for the four provinces the stu¬ 
dent of Irish history will recognise many 
once popular and weighty names—prelates, 
judges, and peers—some of whom are still 
represented in family and name at the pre¬ 
sent hour in Ireland. 

In respect to the Records known as the 
“ Fiants ” of Henry 'V’lII., the Deputy- 
Keeper observes—“ These Records named 
* Fiants,' from the initial words of one class 
of instruments so known —* Fiant literce 
patentes '—are of great value as constituting 
the primary authority for grants under the 
Great Seal. Such Grants, subsequent to 
1665, had to be enrolled in Chancery as a 
condition of their validity, and the enrol¬ 
ments so made, where the Rolls have been 
preserved, dispense with the evidence of 
the. Fiants; but for Grants before that date, 
there was no certainty that any transcript 
would be found on the Roll, and, in point of 
fact, great numbers of Letters Patent of an 
early date remain unenrolled. To these 
Grants the Fiants afford primary and, in 
most cases, the only clue accessible to the 
public, and sometimes where the original 
letters are lost, to those representing the 
grantees. The importance of framing a 
well-indexed calendar of their contents has 
long been acknowledged, and it is hoped that 
this work, now completed for the reign of 
Henry 'V’in., will be found so far to supply 
all that is necessary.” 

The alphabetical index to the Fiants, both 
as to names and places, often written in the 
original entries in a variety of ways, we con¬ 
sider is a most valuable and ready table of 
reference, and is excellently prepared. The 
“ Preliminary Observations” to the Calendar 
of Fiants, by Mr. J. J. Digges LaTouche, 
affords a sufficiently clear and concise state¬ 
ment of the origin and history of these 
Fiants or Warrants, and of their uses. As 
far as relates to Ireland they are divided into 
three classes—those signed by the King, 
those signed by the Lord Deputy, and those 
signed by other competent authority. An 
example is given of the second class, said to 
be peculiar to Ireland, which is in Latin—in¬ 
deed the most of the Fiants were written in 
Latin. The Fiants are divided into five 
common forms, of which are annexed speci¬ 


mens. The Ist are “ Privy Seals,” the 2nd 
are “Indentures,” and under these forms are 
comprised all grants of leases under the Com¬ 
missioners, chiefly two—one dated 20th of 
May, 81 Henry 'V'lII., being a commission 
to survey and value the rents and revenues 
of the dissolved religious houses, to grant 
them for the term of 21 years, and to assign 
to their heads competent pensions. The 
other, dated 8rd of July, 36 Henry 'V’lII., 
giving authority to Commissioners to let 
all manors, lands, and possessions in the 
hands of the Crown for 21 years. 8rd. 
Warrants for grants of pension under 
the Commission of the 7th of April, 80 
Henry YIII., authorising Commissioners to 
take charge of religious houses, and to 
assign pensions to those persons who wil¬ 
lingly surrender. 4th. Grants of Pension 
under the Commission of 20th May, 81 
Henry VIH., before mentioned, of lands 
under Commission dated 1st September, 88 
Henry VIH., giving authority to sell and 
dispose of the possessions of friars' houses in 
Ireland, reserving a rent; and of Wardship 
and Livery, under a Commission for Wards 
and Liveries. 

All the above instruments are of historical 
value—indeed many of them afford rich 
under-glimpses of the state of Ireland, 
socially and politically, in the time of Henry 
Vin. To the historian the “ Fiants” are 
replete with facts, and are suggestive of more 
than they express. We wiU afford our 
readers, by a few descriptive extracts from 
the catalogue, an insight into the nature of 
some of these Fiants. Some are very curious 
indeed; some may excite a smile, while 
others are grave enough to inspire a male¬ 
diction on the head of Bluff Harry, who 
seemed not to have the fear of God before 
his eyes when confiscating or bestowing what 
did not belong to him« But let it pass, for 
these sores have passed into history, and we 
suppose bygones must be bygones, despite 
the protests of politicians and others inter¬ 
ested in the irrecoverable past. 

“ 1522.—Grant to Thomas Darcy, Rector 
of Houth [Howth], of the office of Clerk or 
Keeper of the Rolls of Chancery. To hold 
during pleasure, with a fee of J£20 of silver 
out of the issues of the Manor of Eskyr” 
[Esker, County Dublin]. 

The following indicates a Welchman in 
office:— 

“ 1522.—Grant to Rees ap Davyd of the 
office of Controller of the Customs of 
Drogheda. To hold for life, with a fee of 10 
marks sterling.” 

“ 1525.—License to Thomas Gerald, Rector 
of Cloghran, Swerdes [Swords], for absence 
from Ireland for seven years.” It would be 
intereresting to know the mission the Rector 
set out upon, and what were its results. 

“ 1527.—Charter to the bailiffs and com¬ 
mons of the borough of Dundalk. Recites 
Charter of Richard II., grants liberty to buy 
and sell and export salted hides and other 
goods of the staple, and all merchandise 
growing in Ireland, or brought to Dundalk 
from England or other foreign countries, as 
fully as the men of Dublin and Drogheda may, 
also to have a cocket seal as in Dublin and 
Drogheda.” Dundalk seems to have earned 
the good graces of Henry, and maintained 
her reputation for commercial enterprise. 

“ 1528.—License to George Seyntleger, a 
Knight, son and heir of Anne, and co-heiress 
of Thomas, late Earl of Ormond, and to 
Anne, wife of the said George, for absence 
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from Ireland, for their lives. Also pardon of 
all intrusions.” Thus troublesome customers 
were gently and delicately transported out 
of the way by being made absentees, and 
often against their will. 

“ 1630.—Pardon of Bernard or Brene 
O’Conghor alias O’Conor, of Othfalaly 
[OflEedy] captain of his nation.” Bryan 
O’Oonor, we have no doubt, was one of these 
“stout limbs of the devil” who gave the 
authorities and settlers in the English Pale 
considerable annoyance, and who received 
parden for his surrender. 

“ 1684.—Grant to Thomas Fynglas, of the 
offices of Prothonotary and Keeper of the 
Becords and Chirographer of the Common 
Bench. To hold for life. 

“License to John Travers, to export 
within seven years 33 sacks of wool (each sack 
containing 26 stones 1 pound) to the ports of 
Weschester, Lyrpole, or Brystowe in Eng¬ 
land” [Liverpool and Bristol]. 

“ 1435.—Gi^t to Thomas de St. Lawrence, 
alias Howth, gentleman, of the office of Second 
Justice of the Chief Place or Bench. To hold 
during pleasure, with a fee of forty marks.” 

The following tells a tale, but there are 
similar examples among the “ Fiants ”:— 

“ 1686.—Grant to John Alen, of Cowtes- 
hall. County Norfolk, Master of the Bolls, of 
the Priory of St. Walstans, County Kildare, 
and the Manor of Kyldroght, with their 
appurtenances. To hold for ever, by the 
service of two knights’ fees. Also a direction 
for the issue of a commission to suppress the 
priory.” 

“ 1587.—^License to Bichard Forster, gent, 
to transport annually during 6 years 200 
stones of wool from Ireland to any port in 
England.” In 1538 we find another pardon 
given to one Bernard O’Conor, of Dengyn, in 
OfilEdy—^the same “captain of his nation,” 
probably, as the one before mentioned, who, 
having got sorry for his surrender, made a 
raid again on the English Pale. 

“1639.—^Warrant of Commission for a 
pension to Sir Henry Doff, late Abbot 
of St. Thomas Courte by Dublin, of ^642; 
to Sir James Cottrell, late Abbot, a pen¬ 
sion of J£10 (in confirmation of a grant 
from the convent); to Sir John Brace, 
prior, a pension of 63s. 4d.; and to the 
curate of the Church of St. Katherin by 
Dublin; to Sir John Butler, his ‘con- 
brother,’ fk pension of 40s.; to the Curate of 
St. James’ by Dublin, and to have his orchard 
within the precinct of Thomas’ Court, issuing 
from the parsonages of Grenoke, Ac.; 
and to Patrick Clyncher, * olero of the organs,’ 
a pension of i66.” 

The shelving heights over the Liffey, on 
the south side of the river, must have had 
pleasant views in the above years, with their 
gardens and orchards, and the tributaries of 
the silver Anna rushing through. Turn from 
this picture to the present, with their once 
wooded slopes covered over with dilapidated 
buildings, mostly foul courts and alleys, foul 
air, dung yards, rampant, and gardens ex¬ 
tinct. Over the graves of buried generations 
the youngest as well as the “ oldest inhabi¬ 
tant ” must mourn betimes, for prosperity 
in patches out and about is but a slight set¬ 
off against large districts crammed with 
a misery - steeped population. Under the 
“ Fiants ” of Henry VIII., abbots and monas¬ 
teries disappeared, the poor suffered, and, 
though some evils were redressed, much in¬ 
justice was perpetrated. 

“ 1689.—^Lease to Edmund Bedman, sur¬ 


geon, of the site of the Hospital of St. John 
the Baptist, without the Newgate of Dublin. 
To hold for twenty-one years at a rent of 
48 b. 4d.” 

“ 1589-40.—Grant to William Cottrell, 
conventual person of the late Abbey of the 
B. V. M. [St. Mary’s Abbey] by Dublin, of 
a pension of J£3 6s. 8d., issuing out of the 
lands of Bobockeswalls, parish of Port- 
mamoke [Bob’s Walls, by Malahide].” 

These are only a few of the “ Fiants ” in 
an epitomised form. In our next we may quote 
some more, including leases, grants, pardons, 
Ac., of a varied character, affording side¬ 
lights to the state of Irish society in the 
reign of Henry VIII. We look upon these 
“Fiants” as valuable aids to the native 
historian. 


PUBLIC WOBKS IN IBELAND.* 

A PERUSAL of the present Beport affords much 
food for thought and criticism. It shews us 
what is being done, and is suggestive of what 
might be done through the action of the 
Board of Public Works in adding to the 
social and material prosperity of the country. 
We have no desire to philosophise on the 
head of matters contained in the Report; 
the statistics tell their own tale, and we 
cannot alter the figures for the purpose of 
shewing that we are better or worse off than 
we are. During the year 1874-5 loans have 
been sanctioned for a variety of objects in 
the way of improvements to local boards, 
and for railways, harbours, docks, fishery 
piers, labourers’ dwellings in towns, glebe 
loans. Public Health Act (1874), river drain¬ 
age maintenance, river drainage works by 
local boards, and for improvements generally 
under the Land Improvement Act and the 
Land Act, the total sanction for aU services 
being ^326,904, against jB 307,381 in the pre¬ 
vious year. 

It ought to be nore generally known that 
under the Irish Public Health Act of 1874 
the Board of Public Works is empowered to 
make loans for objects which may be deemed 
sanitary improvements, in pursuance of any 
power of borrowing already conferred by the 
Sanitary Acts, and which were heretofore 
dealt with by the Public Works Loan Com¬ 
missioners, England. To use the words of 
the Beport, these loans may be made to dis¬ 
charge the debts incurred for works already 
executed, as well as for those which are to be 
executed, and are repayable within a period 
of from 80 to 50 years, the rate of interest 
varying in accordance witn the discretionary 
powers conferred by the Act on their Lord- 
ships of the Treasury—from 8i per cent, for 
80 years’ loans to 4 per cent., when the limit 
of 50 is required for repayment. It is to be 
noted that the time granted for the repay¬ 
ment of these loans is contingent; first, on 
the “ probable” duration and continuing 
utility of the works in respect of which the 
sum is ,required; and second, on the extent 
of the rate and the ability of the borrowing 
locality to discharge the debt in the shorter 
or longer period specified by the Act. Per¬ 
haps the Town Council of Dublin would con¬ 
sider over these conditions when about to 
borrow for sanitary improvements, eternally 
talked of but seldom performed. 

Up to March last, loans under the Public 
Hefidth Act have been sanctioned to the ex- 


• Forty-Third Annual Report fh>m the ComlniesloDers of 
Public Work! in Ireland. Dublin: Printed by Alexander 
Thom. 


tent of ^854,000, which includes a loan of 
£50,000 for constructing waterworks lor the 
city of Waterford, and since the 1st of April 
other applications have been received which 
will involve a considerable advance of money 
out of the Public Works Loan Fund during 
the present year. Since the 81st of March 
last, under the Irish Public Health Act the 
following applications have been made for 
loans, some of which have been sanctioned 
by the Treasury, and others conditionally. 
The Town Council of Belfast, for sewerage 
works for part of the borough in the New- 
townards district, asks a loan of ^812,231. 
The Corporation of Dublin “for sundry 
works” connected with the Water Works— 
filter beds, township works, meters, etc., 
ask j 635,448 lls. Id. Take note of the 
11s. Id., ratepayers of Dublin t for therein 
you will see the drapers’ or tailors’ conscien¬ 
tious touch of scrupulous exactness of 
skinning the pound by the reduction to 
19s. llfd. The guardians of Ballyvaughan 
Union, for necessary works for a supply of 
water to the town and Union Workhouse, 
want .£50,000. The Town Commissioners of 
Newry, to enable them to pay off existing 
loans, obtained and expended in providing a 
supply of water for that town, seek £27,000. 
Raising a loan to pay another loan, and thus 
throwing on increased burdens on the rate¬ 
payers, is not a very wholesome proceeding, 
but perhaps the Newry Commissioners see 
their way, and in the matter of water, the 
best gift of heaven, there is some good ex¬ 
cuse to be made. We hope the drainage of 
the frontier town keeps pace with the purity 
of its water supply, and that Newry will not 
pay too dear for its whistle! The Galway 
Urban Authority require £23,000 for im¬ 
provements in the sewerage and drainage of 
the town, and the guardians of the Newry 
Union, apart from the Commissioners, ask 
£5,000 towards a supply of water for the 
town of Warrenpoint. In the last instance 
we have a town through its commissioners 
seeking £27,000 of a loan to pay a loan, and 
the guardians seeking £5,000 to increase a 
water supply. Applications for wants of 
another kind are those of the Grand Jury of 
Queen’s County, by Presentment at Spring 
Assizes, in which a loan is asked for £2,000 
for Court-house at Maryborough. The Grand 
Jury of County Sligo want £15,000 “ to re¬ 
build, repair, alter, and fit up” the County 
Court-house. 

Passing further on through the Beport, we 
come to matters of public buildings, wherein 
we find that the new Post Office at Limerick 
has been for some time completed; that new 
public offices are in course of construction at 
Londonderry and Waterford. The intended 
enlargement of the Cork Post Office has not 
been undertaken, owing to the legal difficul¬ 
ties connected with the acquisition of adjoin¬ 
ing premises, before noticed in this journal. 
In Dublin for some time past extensive 
alterations are proceeding at the General 
Post Office, and are now nearing completion. 
Accommodation for the Returned Letter 
Branch and for Telegraph Stores has been 
provided by fitting-up the premises 85 
Marlborough-street. 

In respect to Customs buildings, new public 
offices for the accommodation of the several 
Revenue Departments at Londonderry and 
Waterford are for some time proceeding, and 
will possibly be ready for occupation early 
next year. At Cork Custom House Quay 
the fenders and piling for the quay wall have 
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betn renewed, and new iron bollards pro¬ 
vided. At several places thronghout the 
country Constabulary buildings have been 
erected. At the depdt, Phoanix Park, exten¬ 
sive works are being done in forming a re¬ 
creation and reading-room, and in recon¬ 
structing stores for arms. We are glad to 
find some needed wants are being supplied 
in this city in connection with the Metro¬ 
politan Police buildings. Additions have 
been made to the barracks at Lad-lane and 
Eevin-street, and hot water apparatus for 
heating the cells at ten stations have been 
provid^. Baths have been constructed for 
the use of the men at Exchange-court, Rath- 
mines, Kingstown, and Didkey, and also at 
Lad-lane and Oapel-street Barracks. 

At the Ordnance Survey Office, Mountjoy 
Barracks, a new building for the accommoda¬ 
tion of lithographers and other staff is in 
progress of construction; and at the Royal 
Hibernian Military School additional shed 
accommodation, new quarter-master’s store, 
and a gymnasium are being erected. The 
Phoenix Park, the only free public park we 
have, is pretty well looked after by the 
Board of Public Works, and .its proper con¬ 
servancy is a matter of importance. The 
cultivation of “ the People’s Garden” will, we 
hope, be always carefully attended to. We 
think facilities could be afforded for appor¬ 
tioning a part of the park for a swimming 
lake, morning and evening, from May until 
the end of September, for the use of the 
citizens. The park is an extensive one, and 
could well afford a large area being marked 
off for the purpose, enclosed in its circuit by 
a thick plantation of evergreens and other 
trees, whose thick foliage in the summer 
months would secure a compact screen to 
hide all view of the swimmers from outside. 
This system has been carried out in some 
parks iu London and elsewhere in England. 

Several new Coast-Guard Stations have 
been erected throughout the country during 
the year, and several more are in process of 
construction. The works of repair and 
maintenance have been executed at various 
stations, at the cost of ;£3,494 odd. The 
necessary works of repair have been, as usual, 
carried out at the Queen’s Colleges, Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway. 

In regard to National Schools, 17 ordinary 
ones have been erected during the year, thus 
affording a proof of progress in the matter of 
providing for the education of youth. The total 
cost of these new schools was ^5,908 odd, to¬ 
wards which the Board of Works paid as grants 
two-thirds, the remaining third of the ex¬ 
penses being contributed by local persons 
. interested in the schools. Various additions 
and enlargements have also taken place in 
connection with 21 schools, at a total cost of 
^1,817 odd, the Board and others interested 
subsoribing the proportions specified above. 
In addition to this outlay there has been ex¬ 
pended in relation to new works, alterations, 
and maintenance in connection with th e Metro¬ 
politan and Central Model School Buildings, 
and District Model, Minor Model and Model 
Agricultural Schools, the sum of £4,956 odd, 
and a further sum of £1,928 odd for furniture 
for those buildings ; and in the ordinary 
National Schools in the charge of the Board 
the sum of £2,585 odd on works of repair 
and maintenance. 

Under the ** Labouring-Classes Lodging 
Houses and Dwellings Aet (Ireland),” there 
were six applications received during the 
year ending last March, but only one loan 


was decided upon, amounting to £910, for 
the erection of 13 dwellings. We would like 
to have seen far more progress made in this 
direction. 

In respect to Harbour Improvements—at 
Kingstown Harbour two fioating fenders have 
been provided for protecting her Majesty’s 
ship lying alongside the Victoria Wharf from 
chafing against it. Progress has been made 
with the dredging of the harbour, which in¬ 
cluded the deepening of berths alongside 
Victoria Wharf, outside those berths, and a 
passage leading thereto, also a shoal inside 
the entrance to the harbour, known as the 
** Seventeen-foot Bank.” Repairs have been 
executed at Howth, Donaghadee, and Dun- 
more Harbours. In relation to Fishery Piers 
and Harbours, there has been a number of 
memorials for new piers, and several lately 
in process of construction are now completed. 

Under the Tramways (Ireland) Acts, appli¬ 
cations having been made pursuant to the 
provisions of new acts for certificates, Ac., 
for the Warrenpoint and Rostrevor Tramway, 
the engineering inquiry and report required 
by the acts have been made by Mr. Forsyth, 
O.E. Under the Sewage Utilisation Act 
of 1865, and the Sanitary Act of 1866, the 
applications formerly made under those Acts 
are now made in the first instance to the 
Local Government Board, who recommend 
them to the Board of Public Works under the 
provisions of the Public Health Act (Ireland), 
1874, and the applications and sanctions for 
loans under this act we have stated further 
back. 

The Report of the Commissioners informs 
us that eighteen candidates for the office of 
County Surveyors* Assistants have been ex¬ 
amined pursuant to the provisions of the 
Act in this case provided, and that their 
qualifications were certified to the County 
Surveyors. We would like to have read that 
the position of the Assistant County Sur¬ 
veyors had been greatly improved in conse¬ 
quence of the inquiry which their memorial 
challenged, which, on due investigation, was 
found to be correct. The remuneration re¬ 
ceived by the Assistant County Surveyors is 
totally insufficient to support robust life, 
not taking into consideration the respecta¬ 
bility that attaches, or ought to attach, to 
their office. 

In another paper we will deal with the 
matter contained in the Appendices B and 
C, containing the Reports on Inland Naviga¬ 
tion and Harbours, and the Inspector’s 
Annual Report, under the head of Landed 
Property Improvement. The last Report 
contains many items of interest from the 
different provincial districts illustrative of 
what is being done in the way of improving 
estates and providing better housings or 
dwellings for the agricultural population. 


HEALTH OF THE^PEOPLE. 

The last Quarterly Return of the Registrar- 
General shows some facts worthy of con¬ 
sideration. The birth-rate in this country 
was considerably under, and the death-rate 
considerably over, the average for the cor¬ 
responding quarter of the last five years. 
There was a decrease of emigrants of 2,685, 
so that the population, estimated to the 
middle of this year, stands at about 5,297,732 
—or in other words, 2,565,191 males, and 
2,782,541 females. The total mortality from 
scarlet fever was much under the preceding 
quarter, there being a marked diminution in 
the province of Leinster. In Ulster there 
was also a subsidence to some extent of the 


epidemic, and in Munster but few deaths 
from the same cause. In Connaught, how¬ 
ever, the epidemic seems to be spreading 
fastly. In the December quarter, 1874, por¬ 
tion of the province suffered severelv. The 
mortality plainly stated during the first 
quarter of the year exceeded by 1,910 the 
average for the corresponding period of the 
three years previous. The high death-rate 
represented 2*1 per 1,000 over the average 
of the first quarter of the preceding five years 
is mainly attributable, according to the 
Registrar-General, to the harsh weather and 
the prevalence of scarlet fever. No doubt 
the inclemency of the season caused great 
mortality amongst the young and old, parti¬ 
cularly the latter, for 48*8 per cent, of the 
latter deaths are shown to have occurred in 
persons sixty years and upwards. 

Throughout the country, as will hereafter 
appear, notwithstanding visible improvement 
in places, the bad sanitary condition of the 
majority of our towns renders it impossible 
to reduce the death-rate much below what it 
stands at present. The Registrar of the 
Keady District, Armagh Union, reports one 
of those cases of ** wa^g the dead and kUl- 
ing the living,” so often denounced by us in 
these pages. It was the case of a labouring 
man ; his remains were kept for two nights 
in a small room, overcrowded with friends 
and neighbours ; decomposition set in, pro¬ 
ducing the usual sickening effect on those 
present. At the burial the smell was so 
offensive that the clergy could scarcely finish 
the burial service. A hirge number of those 
who attended the wake suffered from blood 
poisoning, with disease of the lungs, the 
man’s wife having died of it, two of his 
children, his brother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
and others being also prostrated. 

In Ballymoney District, typhus and scarla¬ 
tina of a malignant type has prevailed for a 
while. In the same town, in the Kilrea 
District, scarlet fever prevailed widely. Need 
we wonder, when we hear that pigs were kept 
in many of the infected houses, while the air 
was furiher poisoned by the cesspools close 
to the doors. The District Registrar says:— 
** The sanitary laws are readily enough 
obeyed, when the covering of the manure 
pit with bog or earth is required, but the 
banishing of the valuable though unlawful 
inhabitant to a cold sty is felt to be a hardship 
by our poorer peasantry.” 

In the Cookstown District there was a 
severe epidemic of scarlet fever, now happily 
subsiding. 

The magistrates at TaUaght, Co. Dublin, 
do not seem to be alive to the necessity of 
drainage, and are inclined to give the deaf 
ear to the District Registrar, who reports:— 

The sewer, which, in my last report, I said 
I thought necessary to have made in the 
village of Tallaght, was brought under the 
attention of the magistrates at the last road 
sessions by two most respectable oess-payers, 
but would not be allowed. I am stiU of 
opinion that it is absolutely necessary, and 
that as long as the village is allowed to re¬ 
main in its present filthy state, so long will 
it be unhealthy.” 

In Carrick-on-Shannon, Jamestown Dis¬ 
trict, some slight progress is reported in 
sanitary improvements; prosecutions have 
taken place with good effect, and, externally 
at least, the people keep up a show of clean¬ 
liness, but the evil still lies within and under 
the houses. More than one District Regis¬ 
trar speaks of the evils of inoculation and the 
infatuation of the people in dinging to the 
old and dangerous practice. 

In Mullingar, Bollynaoarry District, small¬ 
pox was prevalent. In one house there were 
four persons, all sleeping in a small room at 
one end of the habitation, whilst at the other 
end the room was occupied by a cow, calf, 
and a pig, there being no out-house or any 
place to house these animals. What could 
be expected here but the usual resalts, for is 
it not a veritable hot-bed or nursery of 
diseases 9 

In Carlow District, typhoid or enterio fever 
prevailed amongst the children, and scarla¬ 
tina attacks were frequent. Fever was also 
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common during the third month of the 
quarter. Of the 75 deaths occurring here, 7 
were of people 80 years and upwards. One 
old woman was reported to have reached her 
102nd year, who had lived very abstemiously. 
This and the following case might supply 
food for Mr. Thoms, late of Notes and Queries^ 
who has a suspicion of all centenarian deaths. 

In Tipperary, Emly District, the centen¬ 
arian registered during the quarter was one 
known as Nance Lee. The District Begis- 
trar says—** I have reason to know, from a 
family tradition concerning her, that her age 
was 111 years. During her youth she was 
gifted with wonderful bodily strength and 
activity, and as a girl used to follow across 
the county a pack of beagles, kept by a 
neighbouring gentleman. Fpr forty years 
of her life she acted as a carrier of bread 
between Tipperary and Emly. She used to 
carry all her goods in a bag on her back, and 
thus heavily laden she used to traverse daily 
sixteen miles. Up to the last she was strong 
and in perfect use of her senses, and she 
walked to and from the parish chapel the 
Sunday before she died. She died quietly, 
with her great grandchildren around her.” 
After all, there is no proof here that Nance 
Lee was 111 years, the family tradition not¬ 
withstanding. The best evidence that she 
was aged is in the fact of her having wit¬ 
nessed her great grandchildren. Had Nance 
married young, from 16 to 20, she might 
easily have lived to see her great grand¬ 
children long before she reached the age of 
100 . 

In Ballinasloe, Laurencetown District, 
sanitary matters are very bad, and the new 
Public Health Act seems as a dead letter. 

In Ballinrobe W. small-pox of a bad type 
appeared, but to prevent it spreading, 1,000 
persons were vaccinated, with beneficial effect. 

In Ballinrobe, Cong District, small-pox 
was also kept in subjection by vaccination 
and re-vaccination, more than 700 being 
subjected to the latter process during the 
quarter. 

In Ballinrobe, Hollymount District, 
small-pox appeared in a most virulent form, 
in several cases attacking persons who before 
had the disease from inoculation, though 
curiously sparing persons who had been 
vaccinated living in the same house. Many 
aged persons were carried off by pulmonary 
diseases, the death of one woman being 
registered at 106 years. 

At Castlebar, Balia District, small-pox of a 
malignant type caused 86 deaths. Inocula¬ 
tion is carried on to a great extent in the 
district. 

In Galway, Oranmore District, bronchitis 
was very general, the aged and infirm being 
cut off principally. Among the deaths 
registered here was one at 100 years, and 
others varying from 80 to 98. 

At Eillala there was an epidemic of typhus, 
and in other portions of the district fever of 
a malignant type. 

In Loughrea, Athenry District, small-pox 
of a malignant type appeared. 

At Oughterard, small-pox was also preva¬ 
lent, but vaccination and re-vaccination were 
resorted to with good effect. 

At Tubberenrry the same disease was 
prevalent, and similar treatment adopted. 

At Tuam both small-pox and measles were 
prevalent, and the District Registrar says— 
“If a compulsory power of removing in¬ 
fected persons to nospital were added to the 
Sanitary Act, it would be a great check to the 
roread of the disease, if acted on vigorously.” 
If we are not mistaken, this power exists in 
connection with the Public Health Act. 

The inhabitants of Garrick-on-Suir, we are 
told, are inclined to carry out the provisions 
of the Public Health Act, but the state of 
their dwellings and the absence of requisite 
places of accommodation render the enforce¬ 
ment of the law difficult. The poor need to 
be helped by the sanitary authorities of the 
town. 

In Waterford the general health of the 
district has not been good during the quarter. 
Nine cases of typhoid fever were reported in 
one house. 


At Youghal, in part the new Sanitary Act 
is reported to be working weU. Several 
cases of typhus fever were reported, 8 
occurring in one family. 

^ Cork, in the Ballincollig District, 
dangerous nuisances still exist, no steps 
being taken for their abatement. In several 
other districts in Cork, nuisances are re¬ 
ported, and typhus and typhoid. 

Of Dingle we have this picture—“ In a 
great number of houses through the district 
there is no regard for sanitary arrange¬ 
ments. Pigs are very generally kept in the 
houses, greatly to the prejudice of decency 
and health, and to this habit is most cer¬ 
tainly attributable the filthy and squalid con¬ 
dition, and too often the deaths, of children 
forced to dwell in close companionship with 
such filthy brutes. Two brothers, fine young 
men, aged respectively 18 and 21 years, died 
of fever within five weeks of each other. 
• Their deaths were distinctly traceable to the 
unwholesome state of the house in which they 
lived. The whole county is deplorably 
ignorant of 'the necessity that exists for 
sanitary improvement.” The pigs or the 
country never got such a bad character 
before. Think of it, Kerrymen ! To call 
the pigs “ filthy brutes” and the most classic 
countrymen in Ireland “deplorably igno¬ 
rant !” This District Registrar had better 
I mind what he is about in future. We fear, 
however, there is too much truth in the 
Registrar's statement, as far at least as 
ignorance on sanitary matters is con¬ 
cerned. 

In part of Killamey the Beautiful, typhus 
of a severe type during the last quarter was 
prevalent, but patients, as a gen end rule, went 
into hospital. The sanitary condition of the 
lanes is not improved since the working of 
the Sanitary Act, smd overcrowding is 
common and productive of the fever. 

The sanitary state of Tralee is far from 
good. At Castlemana, in this neighbour¬ 
hood, a great portion of the population live 
on the slope of a mountain, and make dung- 
pits and cesspools in front of their houses, 
wMch intercept the drainage of the hill-side, 
the lower dwellers of course suffering for 
the sins of others as well as for their own 
sins—fever outbreaks, of course, being the 
results. Other parts of Tralee suffer from 
the want of a -proper water supply, the pre¬ 
sent source being through a few pumps, 
nearly all of which have been condemned. 

The above is but a summary of the sanitary 
state of some of the principal towns and 
villages throughout the country during the 
last quarter. We could have supplied several 
more instances nearly similar, but enough 
has been brought forward to show the still 
backward state of sanitary knowledge among 
the people in the counl^ districts of this 
island. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH 
OF ST. CANICE, KILKENNY. 


tian church in Ireland, as is suggested by 
authorities who argue for their theory with 
every show of reason. 

The original founder of the present 8t. 
Canice's Cathedral was Bishop Hugh de 
Mapilton, as we are informed by Hanmer's 
Chronicle; and by the MS. catalogue of 
the Bishops of Ossory, his episcopacy dates 
from 1251 to 1256. The Cathedral was 
brought to completion “ at great cost” by 
Bishop Geffry St. Leger, who filled the sea 
between the years 1260 and 1287. 

“ The chaste unity of style which the 
building exhibits thus results from its having 
been commenced and brought to a completion 
during the prevalence of that most pure and 
graceful of the Gothic styles—the Early 
English or First Pointed.” 

Mr. G. E. Street writes as follows when 
describing Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
with that of St. Janice’s, Kilkenny :— 

“ These two churches possess certain 
features so peculiar, and so exactly like 
what we see in St. David’s, Llandaff, and 
Wells Cathedral, and Glastonbury Abbey, 
that they must have been erected by the 
same troop of workmen, and from the designs 
of the same architect. The windows in the 
north aisle of Christ Church, the internal 
shafts of which are intersected by bauds at 
very short intervals, are imitated closely in 
the north doorway of Kilkenny, and in a 
doorway at Strata Florida Abbey, in South 
Wales. The detail of the mouldings of the 
beautiful columns on the north side of 
Christ Church, with the singular treatment 
of the sculptured capitals, has the most 
curious similarity to the sculptured capitals 
of the nave arcades of St. David’s, and to 
other capitals at Llandaff and Glastonbury, 
and in other respects the parallel holds good. 
These are all so unlike work seen in other 
districts, and so evidently the work of one 
school, that we may fairly state it as a fact 
which does not require documentary evidence 
for its support, that these two great Irish 
churches owe their design to architects whose 
first works are seen in Glastonbury, and who 
spread thence into Wales, and thence no 
doubt with the English invaders into 
Ireland.” 

From an interesting publication by the 
Rev. James Graves, B.A., which is now 
becoming scarce, we glean very comprehen¬ 
sive information as to the “ History, Archi¬ 
tecture, and Antiquities of St. Canice’s 
Cathedral ” prior to its late restoration: the 
story of its vicissitudes strikingly exhibits 
the calamities incidental to such structures 


The Cathedral of St. Canice, which majesti¬ 
cally groups with the more venerable Round 
Tower adjacent, is one of those numerous 
ecclesiastical structuree in which we have 
evidence of the architectural tastes of the 
Anglo-Normans at the period of their inva¬ 
sion of Ireland. This Cathedral had its 
commencement in the first quarter of the 
twelfth century, on the site of an earlier 
church, the foundations of which were brought 
to light some years ago, traces of the charac¬ 
teristic Hiberno-Romanesque detail of a 
previous building were revealed in several 
carved stones which were used as mere 
building material in the present structure. 

The Anglo-Norman church builders per¬ 
mitted the still earlier Round Tower to re¬ 
main ; this, as a landmark of the remote 
past, carries us back, if not to the Pagan era 
of fire-worship as insisted on by some writers, 
at least to the period of the primitive chris¬ 


in Ireland, at one period brought about by 
neglect, at another time by vandalistio re. 

I formers and Cromwellian settlers, and fre. 

I quently inflicted by the hands of friends 
j whose zeal to repair exceeded their discretion^ 

' good taste, or knowledge. Bhom of the 
I stained glass windows which “ formed its 
j glory,” and of its original tower and peal of 
I bells, this grand structure still remained in 
! spite of all, and presented its principal 
features, although much of its detail was 
injured and its original plan obscured by some 
unsightly changes made during various periods 
of its history. In the year 1863 the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral undertook the 
restoration of the building to its original 
plan and purity of design; this work was 
superintended by T. N. Deane, Esq., archi¬ 
tect, with the co-operation of the Rev. James 
Graves, whoso knowledge of and interest in 
I the Cathedral (already noticed) led him to 
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anticipate the varions original architectural 
features which had been built up or hidden 
by changes. 

The ancient Cathedral Church having thus 
fallen into good hands has not shared the 
fate of many such structures: it is not 
modernised and disenchanted, but re-edihed 
and carefully restored so far as funds ad¬ 
mitted. 


IRISH NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

In the House of Commons on the 5th inst., 
Mr. Mitchell Henry said he had a question 
upon the paper which he had placed 
there at the request of the iVrchseo- 
logical Association of Ireland. The ancient 
monuments of Ireland were originaUy vested 
in the Boards of Guardians, and when 
they were removed from their care they were 
placed under the Board of Works in Ireland. 
He wished to ask the Secretary of the 
Treasury whether the gentleman who had 
been appointed to look after the preservation 
of these monuments had made the ancient 
architecture of Ireland a subject of previous 
study; and w^hether the Secretary of the 
Treasury had any objection to lay on the 
table a copy of the instructions on which this 
gentleman was to act ? 

In reply, Mr. W. H. Smith briefly said 
that Mr. Deane, the gentleman alluded to, who 
had been appointed to superintend the pre¬ 
servation of the ancient monuments of Ire¬ 
land, had been recommended for the appoint¬ 
ment by the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland as being an architect of recognised 
ability and extensive experience, as also 
being well acquainted with ancient Irish 
monuments. There was no objection to lay 
the papers asked for on the table. 

The information asked on behalf of the 
Royal Historical and Archaeological Associ¬ 
ation of Ireland is certainly not answered 
in the reply of Mr. W. H. Smith. Mr. Deane 
is, without doubt, an architect of recognised 
ability and experience; but it must be allowed 
that the general Irish public are not aware 
that our worthy architect has ever made the 
ancient architecture of Ireland a subject of 
previous study—or, in other words, that he 
is well versed in the history and architec¬ 
tural characteristics of our national monu¬ 
ments. Mr. Deane, however, may prove 
himself to be a very painstaking and con¬ 
scientious custodian, and in the performance 
of his duties w^e do not think he will run i 
counter to the instincts of Irish archae- j 
ologists and antiquaries. 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 

The views of large and smaU farmers may 
be summarised thus:—Experience teaches 
us that in all countries large farms are more | 
productive and valuable than small. The i 
agricultural returns prove, however, that the | 
tendency of large farms has been to divert i 
land from culture to pasture. House feeding i 
creates a larger quantity of produce and 
manure. 

The market gardens in the vicinity of 
great towns show that more crops can be | 
obtained from the ground if more manure is 
used. It is an erroneous idea to bind the 
peasant to the soil, as generally you succeed 
in locating paupers without capital and farm, 
who are generally ignorant and discontented, 
and soon become the dupes of agitating | 
knaves. Strikes of labourers really deter I 
moneyed individuals from employing many i 
workmen. It is admitted that, though the | 
works usually performed by great companies 
might be more cheaply executed by single 
persons, these speculations would never have 
been made but by the co-operation of money 
holders. Look at railways, &c. The farm- ' 
iiig of our country could be better managed 
by a large co-operation of small and great 
capitalists, who would cultivate the land by ' 
machinery, worked as well by manual as by , 
water, steam, and other powers, who would 
drain the land, provide shelter for the cattle, i 


and erect healthy habitations for the servants 
and work people. 

It should be the duty of a State to en¬ 
courage such companies who will sink on the 
soil the wealth of their shareholders, provide 
employment for the people, who will be 
better educated and better remunerated, and 
have healthier habitations near their work in 
the country than in town rookeries. The 
wealth of the people being sunk in the 
ground, the owners wiU live near to their 
property. These companies should be per¬ 
mitted to have the right to purchase out any 
opposing interest at the price of a Govern¬ 
ment-appointed valuator, because the interest 
of a few should be yielded to that of the 
community. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. LXXXIX. 

DAMMING THE LIFFEY. 

Time—The Drainage Era. 

Onr Irish annals record the fact. 

In the days of our far-famed Drainage, 

There was a Nuisanee Remoral Act, 

And some water-works and a rain-guage. 

A Green-Branch Kniglit, in these good old days, 
When man was a very long liver, 

Was wont to walk down the LifTey's Quays, 
Saying—“ Dam, oh ! dam this river 

The river was foul and full of filth— 

Well, that is its present-day picture ! 

Then, as now, there was Corporate guilt, 

With great panic and public stricture. 

Schemes after schemes were proposed and stopped, 
Till onr T’lmes-scrvlng chief most clever 
His plan from his library window dropped, 
Saying—** Dam, oh ! dam the river !" 

Our Knight he was not given to curse. 

So our citizens talked and wondered; 

Some said he needed a bigger purse. 

And that, for want of it, he blunder'd. 

I cannot say that the Knight was vexed. 

For cursing or swearing was never 
Indulged in by him, although his text 
Was—“ Dam, oh 1 dam that river 1" 

Time rolled on, and the waters kept low 
In tho Liffey; and In the centre 
No weirs were put up to raise tho flow 
To the height where the sewers enter. 

Nothing was done; so the Green-Branch Knight 
Lived and died an intending giver, 

But his spirit walks our Qiuys at night, 

Saying—“ Dam, oh ! dam this river 

Civis. 


THE ATHENRY EPIDEMIC. 

Besides the short statement in the last 
Quarterly Report of the Registrar-General 
of the prevalence of small-pox of a malignant 
tvpe in this district, a “ Special Report” on 
the subject has appeared in the last issue of 
the Sanitary Record^ by Our Own Commis¬ 
sioner.” The detailed statement given by 
the writer is indeed very sad. The sanitary 
condition of the place is stated to be as bad 
as it can be, and that six or seven weeks ago 
there was no public water supply, a single 
pump giving at present the only supply. A 
sewage-polluted river and a few private wells 
of doubtful quality were all that the inhabi¬ 
tants had to depend upon. The “ Commis¬ 
sioner” writes:— 

“Tlie bouses is Athenry are not better than 
those of tbe surrounding country. They are 
generally sunk below tbe level of the streets, with 
but one room, and in some instances no window, 
and altogether of |a most wretched description. 
Tbe most remarkable street we have ever visited — 
and we have been in a great many queer places—is 
River-lane in Athenry. It seems that about twenty 
years ago the river was diverted from its natural 
course and turned into a mill-course. The bed of 
tbe diverted river was seized upon by squatters, who 
built therein tbe most wretched hovels. VVe visited 
some of these, and had to reach them by walking 
ankle-deep in filth. There was small-pox in four 
of these houses at the time of our visit. The occu¬ 
piers pay no rent, and cannot be removed except by 
closing the houses as unfit for human habitation. 
But then nearly all the houses in Athenry are unfit 
for human habitation, and the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act only extends to towns of 25,000 inhabitants. 
What, then, can be done to house the people in 
Athenry ? 

it may be said there is no sewerage worthy of 


the name, although at the present time an attempt 
is being made to drain the town. The houses have 
dung-heaps at the rere, and slops are usually cast 
into the street. A most remarkable system of ex- 
cremenUdisposal is in use at many of the houses, 
which is as follows. A quantity of heather is cut 
from a neighbouring bog, and heaped up against the 
house, generally close to the window (if there be 
one). Upon this heap of heather all excrement, 
slops, &;c., are cast. The h«*ather retains, as a 
sponge, most of the material cast upon it. This 
accumulation is carried on for about a year, and, 
when the spring arrives, the valualile heap is sold 
for manure to a neighbouring farmer. Here is a 
primitive method of sewage-utilisation !" 

Tho writer traces the history of the distri¬ 
bution of the small-pox in Ireland from the 
year 1864 to 1874 inclusive, and treats of the 
question of vaccination, inoculation, the 
present outbreak, and the means taken to 
abate it by providing hospital accommoda¬ 
tion. He speaks highly of the energy and 
capacity of Dr. Leonard, under whose charge 
aU the small-pox patients have been in 
Athenry. A great deal of distress appears 
to have been occasioned by the existence of 
the epidemic, the farmers and others refus¬ 
ing to employ the poor people from tbe town, 
through a wholesome dread of the disease. 
The shopkeepers have also suffered much, 
their usual customers getting their supplies 
from elsewhere. Even tho parish church was 
deserted, the congregation being reduced to 
a few worshippers. 

The “ Commissioner,” after discussing the 
subject of the rise and prevalence of the out¬ 
break in detail, arrives at the following con¬ 
clusions 

“ 1. That the epidemic of small-pox now existing 
in Athenry is a portion of an epidemic which has 
spread over the north and west of Ireland. 

2. That tho spread of the disease in the west of 
Ireland has been much accelerate«l by inoculation. 

3. That the disease was directly introduced into 
Athenry on March 1, and became diffused after 
March 17. 

4. That the chief cause of the diffusion of the 
disease in Athenry was the want of hospital accom¬ 
modation, which was not provided until two tuoiitlis 
after the outbreak of the disease. 

5. That the sanitary condition of Athenry is 
such as to favour the spread of any zymotic disease. 

6. Tiiat the epidemic cannot be attributed to any 
general neglect of vaccination, although there ap¬ 
pears to have been less attention to vaccination In 
some years than there should have been. 

7. That vaccination has been very effectual in 
protecting those vaccinated from the effects of tbe 
small-pox contagion. 

We trust this Athenry epidemic will be a lesson 
not only to the Loughrea sanitary authority, but also 
to all other rural sanitary authorities. Firstly, to 
keep their districts in a sanitary condition; 
secondly, to enforce vigorously the Vaccination 
Acts; thirdly, to encourage vaccination; and, 
lastly, to provide sufficient hospital accommodation 
near at hand, and always ready for the admission 
of the first cases of contagious zymotics. 

We have often advocated the establishment of 
cottage hospitals In small towns and villages; and 
if a cottage hospital had existed in Athenry, it 
would probably have saved the district from a great 
portion of the present outbreak, and consequently 
saved the ratepayers’ pockets, and prevented the 
great loss and injury which the town has suffered.” 

We also have advocated the establishment 
of cottage hospitals, and ambulances for the 
conveyance of the infected, both in town and 
country. The report from which we have 
quoted should be read attentively, and we 
can commend it to everyone. Some few 
slight errors have crept into it, if we are not 
mistaken, and two or three names and places 
are not printed in their proper form. The 
value of the report, however, is not lessened 
on that account. 


The Patent Law Amendment Bill.—A t 
a meeting uf inventors, patentees, and oihers 
interested, held at 2 Nassau-street, on the30th uit., 
Mr. H. A. Ward in the chair, and Mr. J. A. Fahie 
acting as secretary, a petition to Parliament praying 
alterations and amendments in certain clauses of 
uliove bill, was agreed to, and ordered to be for¬ 
warded to Sir A. E. Guinness, Bart., for presenta¬ 
tion to the House of Commons ; and that the Hon. 
D. R. Plunket and Mr. A. M. Sullivan be requested 
to give it their support. 
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MICHELANGELO.* 

(Condnded from page 184.) 

Starting from Peruzzi's plan, San Gallo 
made many alterations and additions, notably 
a restoration of the form of the Latin Cross. 
He abolished the semicircular columnar 
screens in the apsidal terminations of the 
tribunes and transepts, which RaffaeUe and 
Peruzzi had maintained from Bramante’s 
original proposals; and he still farther in¬ 
creased the four CTeat piers under the dome. 
He diminished the importance and size of 
the four angle sacristies, at a considerable 
loss of external effect. The addition of nare 
or atrium, which he proposed, was to have 
served as a vestibule connecting two beU 
towers, and between the latter a balcony was 

P rovided, from whence the Pope could give 
is solemn Easter benediction “ urbi et orbi,^* 
In the exterior design, San Gallo intro¬ 
duced a multiplicity of parts, in opposition 
to the colossal manner of design favoured by 
Bramante, and subsequently followed by 
Michelangelo. His elevation shows columns 
upon columns, instead of a single order, as 
previously intended. The dome was so en¬ 
cumbered with details that all grand simpli¬ 
city of outline was lost, and the lantern 
became a principal feature, instead of an 
accessory. The beU towers were designed 
in a corresponding manner, in fourteen 
stages, with small spires, which recall a type 
common in Northern Italy. 

San Gallo, indeed, was imbued with Gothic, 
rather than with classical sympathies, and 
his design seems to have been based on his 
recollections of Siena and Pisa, rather than 
on any bold resolution for an original treat¬ 
ment of tbe problem before him. 

I think, however, we should pause before 
we Join too hastily in the chorus of disappro¬ 
bation which has been lavished on San Gallo. 
We have seen that he was more of an engi¬ 
neer than an architect, and the details of 
his design will not bear the criticism of a 
pure taste. The plan, moreover, is so defi¬ 
cient in simplicity, that its effect, if executed, 
must, I think, have been greatly confused, 
while it would have detracted from the 
dignity of the great dome. But it is difficult 
to condemn altogether the principle which 
San Gallo sought to apply, that of a variety 
of parts of moderate size, as such a principle, 
when carried out on a great scale, and with 
good judgment, will give dignity and gran¬ 
deur to the mass. 

We all know how common a complaint it is 
that St. Peter's, as now existing, does not 
impress the spectator with an adequate idea 
of its size, and this must be considered a 
severe criticism on a work of architecture. 
It is quite true that proportion is the first 
necessity in our art, and that, speaking 
generally, we are charmed by the proportions 
of Michelangelo’s masterpiece ; but a scale, 
and an enhanced effect would have given to 
these proportions, if the details of the com¬ 
position had been less colossal, and the parts 
more numerous, and more interesting. 

Michelangelo had, as we know, passed 
through no architectural training. He de¬ 
lighted in the majestic and sublime, and 
sought his inspiration in a system of grand 
simplicity, with a carelessness of details, 
which has proved a snare to lesser minds. 
He condemned San Gallo’s design in toto^ 
and his influence with Pope Paul UI. was 
sufficient to induce the latter to pause, before 
giving his consent to its execution. 

San Gallo died in 1546. Michelangelo was 
at once appointed his successor; and was 
called upon to advise the Pope, as to what 
should be done. He frankly explained his 
objections to San Gallo’s plan, and censured 
its complexity. He predicted that the in¬ 
terior would be dark and gloomy; he objected 
to the variety of columns, pyramids, and 
points, exhibited by the elevation; and de¬ 
clared that the whole design was a tasteless 
mixture, giving neither the simplicity of 
ancient classical taste, nor the picturesque 
variety of more modem examples. 

• Professor S. M. Bonys tlilra lectore at Royal Academy, 
March 8tlL 


This criticism sealed the fate of San Gallo’s 
plan, and Michelangelo undertook to produce 
a model in opposition to it, to illustrate the 
principles which he enunciated. 

San Gallo’s model was an elaborate struc¬ 
ture, 28 ft. long, by 18 ft. wide, and had cost 
4,000 scudi. It was characteristic of the 
energy of Michelangelo, then in his seventy- 
third year, that in Steen days, he was ready 
with his model, executed at a cost of only ^ 
scudi. 

Before examining the plan of Michelangelo, 
it should be remarked mat it was influenced 
by two causes,—economy, and the impatience 
of the Pope. In deference to these conside¬ 
rations, Michelangelo declared that the 
adoption of his design, instead of that of San 
Gallo, would save 800,000 scudi, and fifty 
years of time. 

We may further see in Michelangelo’s pro¬ 
ceedings a new illustration of that noble 
fearlessness, and independence so charac¬ 
teristic of his nature. He looked upon Bra¬ 
mante as his enemy, but he never wavered in 
his homage to him as an architect. A pettier 
mind might have sought consolation, if not 
revenge, by deviations from the proposals of 
his rival; Michelangelo, however, had but 
one idea,—the perfection of the work on 
which ho had entered “for the love of God.” 
He, therefore, adhered to the general prin¬ 
ciple of Bramante, as regarded the central 
feature of the building, and applied himself 
to give due effect to its design. 

Michelangelo’s plan has been to so great 
an extent superseded by the architects who 
completed hw work, that you will probably 
not be sorry to have an opportunity of ex¬ 
amining it, and of comparing it with those 
of his predecessors, and more particularly, 
with that of Baldassare Peruzzi. 

He adhered, as may be seen, to the adoption 
by the latter of the Greek Cross, though, for 
local reasons, he thought it advisable to give 
external importance to the western end, by 
the addition of a portico, and to make all the 
entrances at this end of the church. Actuated 
doubtless by financial considerations, he sup¬ 
pressed the apsidal terminations proposed 
by Bramante, and he diminished the width 
of the arched nave, tribune, and transepts. 

It must, I think, be concluded that these 
changes were not improvements. 

Magnificent as is the dome of the present 
church, the three upper arms of the cross 
are wanting in interest, and variety of light, 
and shadow. If the arches of the chevet of 
one of the best Mediaeval cathedrals were to 
be walled up, some idea might be formed of 
the loss which St. Peter’s has sustained by 
the withdrawal of any corresponding features. 

The alteration of the general proportion of 
the arches was also, as it seems to me, in¬ 
jurious to the general effect. It arose, no 
doubt, from the necessity for increasing the 
size of the four great piers, without adding 
to the dimensions of the dome. Professor 
Cockerell has called attention to this depar¬ 
ture from Bramante’s design, and I have 
taken from him, the explanatory diagram 
before you. 

The consideration of this question brings 
out tbe opposing principles of Classical and 
Mediaeval design. The former aimed at 
width, and spaciousness of effect; the latter 
at height, and variety of features. At St. 
Peter’s, the dimensions are so vast, that the 
alteration of the broader proportion of Bra¬ 
mante to the narrower section executed, was 
not of serious consequence, although it must 
be regretted; but at our own St. Paul’s a 
similar narrowing of the proportions of nave, 
and transepts has been disastrous. 

In Bramante’s section, the height of the 
arch as compared with its width, was as 16 
to 10, or a little more than one diameter and 
a half. In the reduced section of Michel¬ 
angelo, the height became as 19 to 10, or all 
but two diameters high; and at St. Paul’s 
Sir Christopher Wren has given us arches of 
21 diameters in height, being a proportion of 
21i to 10. 

All must, I think, admit the inferiority of 
St. Paul’s to St. Peter’s as regards internal 
effect; and although, in discussing the causes 


of this inferiority, there is something to be 
said about archit^tural details, I venture to 
think that the chief defect of the interior of 
our own cathedral lies in its proportions, and 
that this circumstance wiU prove the most 
formidable difficulty, in any scheme for its 
decoration. 

But to return to St. Peter’s. It was neces¬ 
sary to diminish Bramante’s plans, and so to 
lessen the burden on the public exchequer ; 
and in carrying out these instructions, 
Michelangelo must not be held answerable 
for all the consequences. Adhering stead¬ 
fastly to the idea of the dome, he produced a 
design which, while realising the original 
boa^ of raising the Pantheon in the air, 
nevertheless departed from its avowed model, 
in some important particulars. 

Bramante had apparently proposed to 
adhere more exactly to the precedent he 
relied on. His design shows me Pantheon 
dome edmost literally, displaying only a small 
portion of its hemispbencal form above its 
abutments. In actual execution, far less of 
the latter would, of course, have been visible 
than can be indicated by a geometrical eleva¬ 
tion, and it would have been certainly very 
inferior to the present dome, especially when 
seen from the west end, with a long inter¬ 
vening nave. San Gallo followed Bramante 
in his preference for the flatter section, and 
this is one reason why his dome fails in 
dignity. 

It was reserved for Michelangelo to show 
the vast difference between following the 
principles of preceding masters, and a ^vish 
adherence to particuLv designs. He boldly 
determined to depart from the section of the 
Pantheon, and he not unnaturally turned his 
eyes towards his native city, and dwelt on 
his recollections of Brunelleschi. 

He had always been an admirer of the 
genius of the latter, and the constructional 
expedient adopted by him, of two domes, 
connected with ribs, seemed to give him the 
opportunity he sou^t of increasing the ex¬ 
ternal altitude, without injury to the propor¬ 
tions of the interior. 

Here again, however, Michelangelo was no 
ordinary copyist. The Florentine dome is 
octagonal in plan, but this fi^e Michel¬ 
angelo discarded, and founded his dome on 
a circular base, surrounded with columnar 
piers, or buttresses. He abandoned the 
circular section of Bramante and San GaUo, 
for one of a slightly pointed character, making 
the external dome sharper than the inner 
one. He admitted a single order only into 
the external composition, in broad contra¬ 
distinction to the design of San GaUo. 

The piers surrounding the tambour, sixteen 
in number, give strength of construction, 
with a charming effect of light and shade, 
though it may perhaps be doubted whether 
in this last pi^icalar the continuous peri¬ 
style, moposed by Bramante, and carried out 
at St. Paul’s, is not superior in beauty. 

It is difficult to sunnise, however, bow 
Bramante could have carried his lantern, and 
we all know the expedient to which Wren 
felt obliged to resort for this purpose. 
Michelangelo entirely conquered the diffi¬ 
culty, by following the cellular principle of 
construction, taught us in the firat instance 
by Nature, and now so familiar to modem 
engineers. 

He intended to surmount the piers with 
statues. They have not as yet been carried 
out, but 1 was glad to notice, in some recent 
news from Rome, that the present Pope was 
taking steps to realise the original design, 
by the admtion of these important features. 

In the dormer windows of the dome we 
have an instance of an exception to the usual 
grandiose character of Michelangelo’s de¬ 
signs. It is an exception, however, which I 
venture to think illustrates the justice of 
what has been already said upon this point. 
The dormers are forty-ei^t in number, and 
are carefully graduated in size, diminishing 
in accordance with their height. There can 
be little doubt that they nve a scale to the 
dome, which would perhaps otherwise be 
wanting; and that the^ contrast pleasingly 
the piers and detaiu with the story below. 
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Michelangelo seems to haye given an 
amount of Aady to the design of the dome 
which he was not ordinarily wont to bestow, 
and the result has been the production of a 
work which has been more generally admired 
than almost any other architectural master¬ 
piece. It is, 1 think, a testimony to the 
appropriateness of its details, that they bring 
out the full beanty of its proportions, so that 
we do not hear the same complaints of want 
of apparent magnitude, as regards the dome, 
which have been so often urged against the 
interior of the building. 

Grouped around this noble cupola, Michel¬ 
angelo has given us four smaller domes, at 
the angles of the cross; but he dispensed 
altogether with the great bell-towers, pro¬ 
vide by San Gallo, for the west end. He 
did not, however, contemplate such an eleva¬ 
tion, as now exists. Had he done so, he 
might probably have felt the necessity for 
something to mark the comers vertically, 
and to give dignity to the front, as has been 
done so successfully by Sir C. Wren, when 
dealing with a similar problem. 

The entrance front, as now existing, was 
executed by Carlo Maderao, after the death 
of Michelangelo. It is not only poor and in¬ 
effective in design, but it also interferes 
seriously with the view of the dome. Peruzzi’s 
and Michelangelo’s objections to a Latin 
Cross, for th& reason, have consequently 
been abundantly justified, as you will see 
from the dia^am before you of St. Peter’s, 
as it is. 1 wUl remove the elevation of the 
existing front, and you will then be able to 
perceive how much more fully the dome 
would have been appreciated, if Michel¬ 
angelo’s proposals had been carried out. 

Considered as a whole, the plan of Michel¬ 
angelo, while more simple, appears to me less 
architecturally effective, than that of Pemzzi, 
and it may be especially suggested, that the 
interior details, suppressed from the latter, 
might have gone far to confer on the interior 
of St. Peters that gradation of scale, and 
variety of effect which we feel to be deside¬ 
rated. 

In the exterior, the want is felt of the 
projections, and of the pleasing balance of 
rectangular, and circular lines, which dis¬ 
tinguished Peruzzi’s plan. The connexion, 
indeed, between the curved projections and 
the angles of the design, m the existing 
building, must be considered faulty; the 
combination of circular, rectangul^, and 
canted lines is also inharmonious, and dis¬ 
turbing ; so that, aU things considered, the 
exterior of St. Peter’s must yield the palm 
to its lesser rival, and offspring, St. Paul’s. 

The cupola, however, was especially Michel¬ 
angelo’s own. Often more or less copied, it 
has never been surpassed; and those who 
have once seen it, will ever connect Rome 
with Michelangelo,—and Michelangelo with 
Rome. 

When the great artist accepted the office 
of architect of St. Peter’s, nis increasing 
infirmities led him to resign the practice of 
painting and sculpture, and to devote him¬ 
self to the crowning achievement of his 
career. His loss of Vittoria Colonna, so soon 
after his appointment, deepened the solemnity 
with which he regarded life, and drove him, 
so to speak, more and more within himself. 

He had made powerful enemies, for it was 
not to be supposed that the rejection of San 
Gallo’s model would not grievously offend 
the many infiuential friends of that artist. 

Michelangelo was now more than ever 
alone, for Paul III. died in 1549, and under 
his successor, Julius III., he had to meet in¬ 
trigues, detractions, and accusations, of the 
most paltry kind. He was, however, sup¬ 
ported by tfulius, who died in 1555, and was 
succeeded by Marcellus, who only survived 
him one month. 

The new Pope, Paul IT., admired and 
trusted Michelangelo, but deprived him of a 
paid office which he had long held at the 
Papal Court, and by reason of which, he had 
been enabled to declare his resolution to 
accept no salary aft St. Peter’s. No petty 
slight, howevm:, moved the noble old man. 

If I should leave j|t. Peter’s,” he wrote, **I 


should occasion the ruin of this great monu¬ 
ment, and this would be to me an eternal 
shame, and an unpardonable fault.” 

Sad and solitary, he toiled at his work. 
The reigning Duke Cosmo of Florence left 
nothing undone, to induce him to return to 
his native city, to position, affluence, and 
honour; but he stood firm, and prayed that 
** for the love of God, and of St. Peter, his 
highness would not insist on the request for 
his return to Florence.” When at last 
Cosmo visited Rome, during the last year of 
Michelangelo’s life, he did homage to the 
genius so soon to be lost to the world, and 
made the artist sit down beside him, on 
equal terms. 

Michelangelo had, however, not lost all of 
his old vigour, and, though aged and feeble, 
was even now capable of showing that he was 
not to be trified with, for in 1560 he wrote to 
Cardinal de Carpi, who had interfered with 
his work, that he would in consequence 
resign his post. This the Pope would not 
allow, and Michelangelo replied to those who 
accused him of dotage, by the production of 
the model of the cupola. 

He was now in his eighty-seventh year, 
and, less happy than Wren, he did not live 
to see the completion of his work. It was 
not until 1591 that the top stone of the 
cupola was placed in its position, after re¬ 
ceiving the benedioti<m of yet another Pope 
—Sixtus V.—^to the sound of trumpets, amid 
music, and rejoicings, in which the great 
artist had no part. 

Michelangelo died in 1568, holding, to the 
last, his office as architect of St. Peter’s. His 
mighty spirit yielded only to extreme old age. 
He was in his ninetieth year, when he passed 
away, expressing his simple wiU, ‘‘ My soul I 
resign to God, my body to the earth, and my 
worldly possessions to my relations.” He 
had previously intimated a wish that his 
body should be taken to Florence, his dearly- 
loved and native city. 

The funeral ceremonies were, however, 
carried out at the Church of the Apostles in 
Rome, and opposition was feared to the 
removal of the remains. All the Florentines 
in Rome had attended the funeral, and the 
Florentine Ambassador had received especial 
instructions from his Government, as to his 
conduct. To prevent difficulty, the coffin was 
taken out of the gates of Rome as merchan¬ 
dise, and after thn^y years of voluntaiw exile, 
all that was mortal of i^e ** divine ” Michel¬ 
angelo, was again in Florence. The coffin was 
placed in the Church of San Piero Maggiore, 
and in the following day, as the shades of 
evening deepened, a great concourse of 
artists, young and old, might be seen ap¬ 
proaching the church. In solenm silence, 
and with torches lighted, they bore the corpse 
to Santa Croce, the Westminster Abbey of 
Florence. 

But though the preparations had been 
secret, the people had found them out; and 
with the true popular instinct of veneration 
for noble qualities, had gathered in their 
thousands; and followed quietly and mourn¬ 
fully the procession of the artist. Such in¬ 
deed was the pressure at Santa Croce, that it 
was impossible to close the tomb, till all had 
taken a last look at the departed master, 
when they gradually dispersed. This was on 
the 11th of March, 1568; and it was not until 
the following 14th of July, that more elabo¬ 
rate funeral obsequies were celebrated, with 
great pomp andmagnificence, by the Academy 
of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, under 
the auspices of the reigning Duke. 

We have now briefiy traced the career of 
this wonderful man, patriot, artist, and poet. 
His works live after him, and by them he 
must be judged. Amidst all his artistic work, 
he ever expressed an ardent admiration for 
Italian poetry, and it had been one of his 
most cherished wishes to have erected a 
monument to Dante. 

Simple and frugal in his personal habits, 
he lived only for art. A severe critic of the 
works of others, he was equally fastidious as 
regarded his own. In times of the grossest 
corruption of morals, he was a model of up¬ 
rightness. Fearless,—and at times overbear¬ 


ing,—in the enunciation of his principles, 
he never stooped to deceit or meanness. 
Supreme in every department of art, he has 
enriched the world, and left an undying obli¬ 
gation on posterity. 

Need I say more ? Time would fail me for 
half that might be suggested to you by way 
of conclusions from the story I have endea¬ 
voured to tell. I shaU have performed my 
task ill, however, if from a consideration of 
the life of Michelangelo, you, as artists, can 
derive no advantage, and can find no en¬ 
couragement. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

English Country Houses — Sixty-one Views and 
Plans of Recently-Erected Mansions^ Private 
Residences, Parsonage Houses, Farm Houses, 
Lodges, and Cottages; with Sketches of 
Furniture and Fittings; and a Practical 
Treatise on House-Building. By William 
Wilkinson, Architect, Oxford. Second 
Edition. London and Oxford: James 
Parker and Go. 1875. 

This book deserves a more careful and dis¬ 
criminating notice than what we have now 
time to bestow upon it. To begin, it is 
admirably got up, and, though all that might 
well be desired in externals, it is, unlike 
many other works on the same subject, not 
got up to sell, for the material within is good, 
both in the subject-matter of the letterpress 
and in illustration. The views are executed 
by the photo-lithographic process, and are 
some of the best of the kind yet executed. 
There is a clearness and sharpness about it 
also in the plans that accompany them that 
tell much in their favour, and bespeak a 
wider application of the art for book illustra¬ 
tion in connection with the architectural, 
engineering, and cognate branches. 

The “ Practical Treatise on House-Build¬ 
ing,” that forms the introduction of this book, 
is sufficiently exhaustive for the purpose in¬ 
tended, and the constituency appealed to. 
Good advice is given on the nature of the 
soil, the drainage of the ground, the founda¬ 
tions, the building materials, water supply, 
warming, ventilation, finishings, fittings, &c., 
as also the best modes of procedure by per¬ 
sons about to build houses of the class des¬ 
cribed. 

The views comprise several good examples 
of domestic architecture in England, scattered 
over a number of counties. Gothic and 
Tudoresque in spirit, but exhibiting diversi¬ 
fied treatment in design and arrangement. 
They are well suited for an English land¬ 
scape, and would equally answer in this 
country. Different views are given of the 
buildings, with the plans of the various rooms, 
all laid down to scale; and, though the plans 
are not figured, no difficulty need be expe¬ 
rienced on this score. The cost of each 
house is given—at least its cost in the year 
it was constructed,—but as building mate¬ 
rials have increased in price, allowances will 
have to be made. Some of the plans of the 
mansions, parsonages, and farm houses, ex¬ 
hibit a capital arrangement, as also the 
entrance or gate lodges. 

Among the cottage designs and plans there 
are also some excellent ones. The “ pair of 
cottages” at Black Burton, Oxfordshire, 
built for His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
shew a plan exhibiting some good advan¬ 
tages. It can be adopted for a pair or a 
row, as the author says. Each cottage has a 
living-room, scullery, pantry, and one bed¬ 
room on the ground floor, and two bed-rooms 
above. The ground-floor bed-room is found, 
in some cases, very serviceable for aged 
parents who may be living with a married 
son or daughter. At times, when only two 
bed-rooms are required by the family, the 
ground - floor bed-room can be used as a 
sitting-room, dressmaking - room, or shop. 
There is a lean-to scullery unceiled, usefnl 
for storing tools, &c. This plan has been adop¬ 
ted, we are told, in several other places. The 
cost of a pair varied from j£800 to £880, in¬ 
cluding out-buildings not shown on the plan. 
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In respect to “ Country Cottages” the author 
has prefixed to his work some judicious re¬ 
marks, which we heartily subscribe to. He 
says :—“ No greater benefit can be conferred 
upon the labouring population than that of 
providing them with decent and healthy dwel¬ 
lings. It is the first step towards the improve¬ 
ment of their social condition. So long as sleep¬ 
ing-rooms are common to the older children 
of both sexes, and there is but one room to 
serve as living-room and for the performance 
of all the household work, it is useless to ex¬ 
pect any social improvement. The neces¬ 
sarily uncomfortable condition of such homes 
drives the men to the more cheerful quarters 
of the ale-house, where the money required 
for the family is spent in drink. The poor 
ili-fed, ill-clothed wives have no bright pros¬ 
pect to look forward to, and pass their lives 
in an ineffectual struggle to make the house 
a home clean and attractive to husbands and 
children. Children reared with such sur¬ 
roundings can but grow up without sense of 
decency and self-respect, and likely to lead 
the same improvident lives.” 

With the British landscape studded with 
such farm-houses, parsonages, lodges, and 
cottage?, as our author furnishes as an 
accompaniment to the mansions and private 
residences of the great landed proprietary, 
social, moral, and material improvement 
would, indeed, be visible too. 

In the five final illustrations given in this 
work, the “ views” of the “ interiors” of a 
hall, dining-room, drawing-room, library, and 
bed-room, with sketches of the furniture and 
fittings, are very fine, and bespeak much for 
the judgment and taste of the architect. 

“ English Country Houses” is a book weU 
fitted for the library of English and Irish 
country gentlemen. If they wish to build 
anew, they will find a design and plan that 
will meet their views. Equally so, if they 
wish to enlarge or to improve their estates 
by building farm-houses or cottages which 
are not a libel on civilised life, but suited for 
the homes of a comfortable, Industrious, and 
moral people. 

We may take another peep into this book 
on an early occasion. 


ROADS AND PAVEMENTS— 

THEIB CONSTRUCTION, WEAR AND TEAR, 
SANITARY ASPECTS, BTC. 

A VERY valuable report has been the result 
of the labours of the committee appointed by 
the Society of Arts in re the condition of the 
surface formation, paving, and cleansing of 
the streets of the London metropolis, as in¬ 
fluencing the cleanliness and health of the 
population, its circulation of passengers and 
goods, and the extent to which those con¬ 
ditions may be improved by the application 
of sanitary and mechanical science. Although 
the report deals particularly with the roads 
that ramify the metropolis of the sister 
kingdom, yet the information is eminently 
useful, and cannot be too widely known. We 
purpose, therefore, to print portions of it in 
each issue of this journal until completed, 
omitting only so much of the subject as may 
be of small moment as far as our constituency 
on this side of the Channel is concerned:— 

ON THE SANITARY SCIENeE APPLICABLE TO 
STREET PAVING AND CLEANSING. 

The sanitary effects of street pavement 
and cleansing were examined in England, in 
part, under the sanitary inquiry of 1842; in 
part by the Health of Towns Commission in 
1844, by the Metropolitan Sanitary Commis¬ 
sion in 1848, and by the first General Board 
of Health in 1850. It was also examined 
about the same time by hygienists in France. 
But the effects of different conditions of 
street and road surfaces on the public health, 
as a branch of sanitary science, have not 
hitherto been comprehended in any instruc¬ 
tions to sanitary officers, and have yet to be 


made known and appreciated in this country. 

The first inquiries related to the conditions 
of the surface dirt of the streets. This ap¬ 
peared to consist chiefly of horse dung com¬ 
bined with abraded granite and abrad^ iron 
in proportion to the traffic. In the chief 
thoro^hfares from three to four loads of 
horse dung per mile were taken up daily, 
when the streets were weU swept. From the 
number of horses kept as well as from the 
quantities of dung removed, it was then esti¬ 
mated that the total quantity of dung de¬ 
posited in the streets could not be then, and 
it can scarcely be less now, than 1,000 tons 
daily in the metropolis. A great part of the 
filth accumulated on the skm must therefore 
be pulverised horse dung. 

The domestic fire acts as a pump, which 
draws in the air of the street, and with it the 
filth of the street, for deposit on the person, 
clothes, and furniture. A lady living near 
the drive in Hyde Park, stated that she could 
write her name twice a-day:on the dust on her 
piano, that is to say in summer time, when 
there are comparatively few fires and little 
soot. The rate of accumulation on the skin 
may be observed by weU-to-do people, who 
have to wash their hands and faces two or 
three times a-day to maintain cleanliness; and 
as to clothes, by an increased rate of expense 
of washing. The estimated washing bill of 
the metropolis is upwards of ^5,000,000 per 
annum. As to the special sanitary effect of 
the chief ingredient of the filth of the streets, 
it is found that the gaseous products of 
putrid and decomposed horse-dung partake 
in a greater or less degree of the pernicious 
character of those from the human faeces. 
In urban districts, which have been well 
drained, with proper self-cleamsing sewers, 
and freed from emanations from them, fever, 
nevertheless, has been found to lurk in those 
quarters where the surface paving and the 
surface cleansing is bad, especiallv amongst 
the children who are much out in the streets, 
and who, from their habit of playing with 
street dirt, and their lower stature, are more 
within the influence of low-surface emanations 
than adults. On the other hand, the exten¬ 
sion of impermeable paving alone, other 
conditions as to drainage, &c., remaining the 
same, has been attended with a marked re¬ 
duction of malarious disease. The greater 
part of the dirt deposited on the skin, which 
constitutes the visible filth and squalor of 
the lower class of the population in towns, is 
considered to be chiefly composed of street 
or road mud, or of pidverised dung. The 
effect of the deposit of dirt on the skin is 
displayed by the effect of its effectual removal 
by re^ar ablutions with tepid water. This 
has been marked in the instance of some 
ragged schools, where the assemblage of 
dirty children created an atmosphere so offen¬ 
sive, and attended by so much illness to the 
teachers as well as to the children, that for 
their protection, as well as for the protection 
of the teachers, it was found necessary to 
have recourse to ablution with tepid water as 
a means of prevention, and thus the condition 
of the atmosphere was considerably freshened, 
the health of the children and of the teachers 
considerably improved. As a rule in sanitary 
science, the death-rates of children are con¬ 
sidered the most important tests of general 
local sanitary conditions, as children are the 
least affected by occupation, and the most 
kept within those conditions. 

The effect of skin cleanliness on health has 
been most marked on numbers, in children's 
institutions, where sanitary results may be 
the best discriminated. In some of these 
institutions, in old buildings, the death-rate 
had been regularly for years about 12 per 
1,000; but a removal of cesspools, an improve¬ 
ment in the drainage, and better ventilation, 
producing what may be called comparative 
air cleanliness, were attended by a reduction 
of the death-rate to 8 per 1,000. The next 
step in sanitary improvement was to effect 
skin cleanliness by the introduction of regular, 
complete head to foot ablution with tepid 
water, and this was attended by a further 
reduction of the death-rate from 8 to 4 in the 
1,000, Other instances gave as high a value 


as one-third as the result due to the sanitary 
efficiency of complete skin cleanliness as a 
preventive. One noted example of the com¬ 
bined results was presented in the instance 
of a children’s institution at Limehonse, 
where the death-rate amongst the children 
was not above 4 in 1,000, or about one-third 
of that of the children of the generid popula¬ 
tion of the same neighbourhood. During 
the prevalence of a severe epidemic of cholera, 
which ravaged the population of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, not a single case occurred in that 
institution. In that, as in other child¬ 
ren’s institutions, the children had, too, a 
paved, dry, and weU-cleansed courtyard to 
play in. If they had been let out to pass 
their play-time on the adjacent ill-cleansed 
and dirty streets, and had been subjected to 
the same amount of dirt on the skin, and also 
on the clothes, and to the emanations from 
excrement-sodden surfaces, and had been 
as little washed as the other children, there 
is no doubt they would have participated in 
the common excessive siclmess and death- 
rates. In those institutions, variations in 
management, attended by variations in clean¬ 
liness, in the cleanliness of the clothes, as 
well as of the skin, are observed to be at¬ 
tended by variations in the sickness and 
death-rates. Coal soot is, undoubtedly, con¬ 
tributory to the skin is dirt. But the rural 
cottages in the northern districts, where coal 
is cheap and the grates bad, do not appear to 
possess much advantage, if any, as respects 
the amount of smoke and coal dust over the 
dwellings of the wage classes in London; 
but as they have an immunity from street 
dirt and dust, the children are visibly less 
dirty than the urban children, and have con¬ 
siderable advantages in reduced sickness 
and death-rates. 

In summer time the consumption of coal 
and the production of soot is greatly below 
what it is in winter, but no great ^fference 
is observed in the filth and squalor of the 
children of the wage classes inhabiting the 
ill^aved and ill-arranged urban districts. 

In the urban prisons, where the prisoners 
have to walk upon clean and d^ paved 
yards, and are subjected to enforced personal 
cleanliness, notwithstanding their compara¬ 
tively low diets, and other depressing 
causes, they have an immunity from epi¬ 
demic visitations, and a very hi^ degree of 
health, far exceeding the general outside 
population. 

In Paris, where wood chiefly is used for 
fires, and very little coal, and where there is 
comparatively little soot—improvements in 
street pavements, and in street cleansing by 
the use of water, have, according to the re¬ 
ports of hygienists, been attended by great 
reductions of oases of fever, and improvement 
in the general health. 

People who are nice in the air they breathe, 
as well as in outward personal cleanliness, 
will let as little as possible of street air enter 
their houses, except through screens of the 
finest wire gauze as window blinds, as did 
our late member, Mr. Appold. He stated 
that in the city he found it necessary to have 
his screens washed every day, to prevent 
their being clogged up, and that on foggy 
days they were choked up in three hours. 
Parliament, for its own protection against 
the common street air, has had recourse. to 
science to free that air, as well as might be 
done, from its grosser impurities. The late 
Dr. Reid, to whom the tosk was first con¬ 
fided, proposed to avoid the street air, by 
drawing down less impure air from the supe¬ 
rior strata at the top of the two towers— 
the Victoria and the clock tower;—^but he 
found even then that at times Parliament 
might be exposed to polluted currents from 
the tall chimneys of manufactories in the 
neighbourhood; one a bone-boiling manufac¬ 
tory, another a muriatic acid manufactory. 
Being driven back for a supply to the street 
air, he resorted to various contrivances to 
screen it, and at times to wash it. Appliances 
for this—screens of fine cambric and means 
of washing the air—are now applied under 
the direction of Dr. Percy. On the estab¬ 
lishment of a sugar refinery at the east of 
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London detrimental results were avoided and 
snperior resnlts were obtained, by screens 
and oarefol manipulation to purify the street 
air for the process. 

The importation of granite is upwards of 
six hundred tons per annum, to supply the 
abrasion and wear of the streets, besides 
large quantities of flint and other cheaper 
stones obtainable near London. 

The special effects of insoluble matter as 
detritus are the most clearly distinguishable 
in continental towns, where there is very 
little traffic, and little dung dust; but where 
there is a great deal of sand or inorganic 
dust, the excess of this condition is attended 
by an excess of disease of the respiratory 
organs. The influences of particular sorts 
of street and road dust are instanced by the 
effect of constant exposure to them in highly 
concentrated states ;—as of abraded ^anite, 
by the diseases of the constant wooers in 
granite in Scotland ; of abraded iron (which 
is found in considerable proportions in streets 
of great traLffic) by the diseases of the Shef¬ 
field knife-grinders and metal workers;—of 
powdered flmts, which are extensively used 
on metr(molitan suburban roads, by the 
special effects of constant working in flint 
dust in the potteries, w'here it is known that 
it cuts short the lives of robust persons in an 
average of twelve years. Dr. James Suther¬ 
land, the Army Sanitary Commissioner, thus 
describes the production of flint spiculae, 
whieh are peculiarly irritating. In certain 
districts of the metropoHs ** the road-making 
consists of emptying and spreading ordinary 
flints, one of the most britUe of all materials. 
The first heavy cart which passes over it 
fractures the flmt, and with moderate traffic, 
as for instance, on the roads leading up to 
the Crystal Palace,—the pulverising of the 
flint is so rapid that a layer rarely lasts above 
three weeks, and the entire mass is then 
scraped off and used by builders instead of 
sand. The spicnlar flint particles are wafted 
about by the slightest wind, and enter all the 
houses, and are breathed by all passengers. 
The cost to the ratepayers must be very 
^eat, while no one object of a really scien¬ 
tific and healthy road is attained.’' The dry 
days of March, when winds and dust pre¬ 
dominate, are, as medical men are aware, 
attended by numerous affections of the 
mucous membranes of the throat and fre¬ 
quently of the eyes. Foul air leads to the 
disagreeable habit of expectoration. 

Professor Fonssagrives says:—“ There can 
be no doubt of its tendency to produce those 
obstinate and now very prevalent disorders, 
ophthalmia, laryngitis, and granulous pha¬ 
ryngitis. I must add, the serious influence 
of dust upon the hair, which it hardens, and, 
so to say chokes, till it falls off by the re¬ 
peated brushing which is necessary in order 
to clean the head.” 

In addition to the marked evils noted as 
arising from the moveable matter on street 
surfaces—dung, dust, and abraded stones— 
there is great sanitary evil arising from the 
emanations of immoveable absorbed matter 
between the stones of the pavement, and ex- 
crementltious matter retained beneath them. 
Excrement-sodden soils are distinguished as 
seats of epidemic disease amon^t popula¬ 
tions. On the occasion of the visitation of 
the cholera epidemic in 1848, the General 
Board of Health gave particular directions 
to their Inspectors that the street surfaces 
in the seats of the epidemic visitations of 
ordinary fever should be carefully cleansed; 
but it was found extremely difficult to get at 
such excrementitious matter in some boulder- 
l»aved and cobble-paved districts. To accom¬ 
plish the object the entire surface paving 
must be taken up, and there was neither time 
nor money to do this. In those cases where 
tiie matter could not be got at or removed, 
the board ordered that it should be covered 
three inches deep with good fresh earth 
mould. Where this was done there were 
frequent expressions of surprise from the 
people at the result—they felt themselves 
living in a new atmosphere, such as they 
had never experienced there before. As a 
sanitary rule, of which decisive illustrations 


may be given, perfect impermeability of 
street covering is of primary importance, not 
only as a shield against subsoil-damp, but as 
against subsoil malarious emanations of every 
description. 

Where there are various contributing 
causes of preventible disease and mortality 
acting upon such mixed masses of population 
as those of the metropolis, it is not at pre¬ 
sent possible to discriminate, with an approach 
to certainty, the separate results of each 
cause ; but there is no doubt amongst sani¬ 
tary authorities that the deaths due to the 
conditions in which the streets and the sub¬ 
soils of the metropolis are at present kept 
are far more numerous, and give a larger 
proportion to the great mass of preventil>le 
sickness and mortality than has hitherto 
been taken into account. Such facts are 
brought forward as establishing the conclu¬ 
sion that the responsibility for the amend¬ 
ment and care of the cleansing of the public 
thoroughfares should be charged upon the 
newly appointed functionaries, the Medical 
Officers of Health. 

The children’s institutions adverted to, 
where the gi*eatest sanitaiy improvements 
have been effected, were under the super¬ 
vision of selected poor-law guardians, or 
persons of the class of vestrymen—persons 
of respectability, but not men of science, 
who did not appear to appreciate particularly 
the results of the sanitary science displayed 
before them, or to be likely to apply them 
in the other branches of locid administrati.m 
in which they might be engaged. The im¬ 
provements were initiated by medical and 
other inspecting officers, of special science, 
and would in aU probability fall through if 
their active supervision were withdrawn. It 
may be mentioned that the guardians were 
mostly opposed to the expense of paving the 
open yards or play grounds of the chil£*en’s 
institutions, proposed on sanitary grounds,— 
but it has been found that smooth pavements 
have effected savings of shoe leather and its 
expense to the extent of one-half. There 
can be no doubt that the good cleansing, as 
well as the smooth paving of the footpaths, 
is to be regarded as productive of similar 
economy to the general population. 

The coarseness and want of refinement in 
the common local administrations is displayed 
not alone by the filth of the streets under 
their charge, but by the disregard of the 
production of pain and other evils by the 
noise of traffic over different sorts of paving 
of the carriage-ways. The Timen newspaper 
has recently aroused attention in London to 
the importance of noiseless street pavements. 
The following extract, from a work by Mons. 
Fonssa^ves, Professor of Hygiene at Mont¬ 
pelier, is deserving of attention as showing 
the position of the topic in the sanitary 
science of France:— 

** I have characterised in the following terms the 
evil effects whi<‘h the noise of large towns appear to 
me to exercise on the health :—Firstly, there is in 
populeos towns a daily and nightly din, and there 
is scarcely any degree of silence even during two or 
three hours of the night. 1 cannot consider such a 
perpetual vibration of the nerves as harmless even 
for those who have been bom and bred in the midst 
of the noise. It is certain that it is a very genuine 
cause of ^ erethisme,” and to it must be ascribed 
the prevalence of nervous temperaments and diseases 
in the large towns. A countryman transported 
suddenly from the calm of the streets of Vannes 
during the night to the uproar of the Parisian streets 
would very soon be able to appreciate the difference. 
There are, it is true, some exceptional natures which 
nothing can disturb, which pass nnrooved tiirough 
the roar of a crowded street; on which the creak¬ 
ing of carts and ceaseless rumble of carriages have 
no effect, and which can sleep anywhere and every¬ 
where, in town or country, under good or bad cir¬ 
cumstances. But, nevertheless, Paris, that pro¬ 
ducer of nerves, will very soon have transformed 
even these placiil natures. And this is not without 
danger, especially to women. I have known a 
young girl, of seventeen years old, suddenly trans¬ 
ported from the provinces to a noisy quarter of 
Paris, show the most alarming symptoms of nervous 
disorder, which did not subside until she returned 
to a quieter and less exciting atmosphere. At the 
periods of a woman’s lile when she is most subject 
to nervous maladies, this danger should be moat 


carefully guarded against. And what shall we say 
about the nerves of children and invalids ? If the 
former are hard to rear in cities which create 
hysterics at eight years of age, some blame must 
certainly be laid on the air they breathe and the 
moral conditions in which they have been educated ; 
but some part of the evil must be attributed to the 
influence exercised by noise on these little beings, in 
whose organisation the cerebral predominance is the. 
most marked feature. As for invalids, quiet is of 
the first importance, and the noise in the streets is 
thecruellest stumbling-block in the way of recovery. 
The works of all authors are full of observations 
which testify to the pernicious influence of noise in 
cases of illness. The commentator of Boerhaave, 
Van Swieten, has cited a great number of facts to 
prove it. (ApAorismes de Chirurgie ) A. Par6 
said on this subject:—* It is of importance that the 
patient should be kept in a quiet place, away from 
all noise if possible, far from clocks, muleteers’ 
carts, ke.* But in a large town such quiet is a rare 
occurrence, and the noises which result from the 
life in a lodging-house only increase this of the 
streets. 

** Besides the permanent noises of a town, there 
are accidental noises, such as discharges of artillery, 
which may produce the effects observed by A. Par6 
at the ’ Chateau de Hedin,* where each discharge 
of cannon seemed to act like the blow of a stick on 
the bead wounds of the patients, and frequently 
resulted In beamorrhage, delirium, and even 
death.” . 

As for the activity of the traffic, this is what 
produces the noise of towns (and the more when the 
ground is furrowed), by the wheels of heavy carts 
and omnibuses, of which the roll makes the nerves 
and the very window panes vibrate. The sedative 
qualities of the Venetian atmospiiere is due to the 
absence of street noise. As for narrow streets, in 
addition to all other arguments 1 have brought up 
against them, I will add this one, that they are the 
cause of tlie re-echoing of sounds of which we have 
a good example when a train passes through a 
tunnel.” 

Double-paned windows exclude much noise 
and save much warmth ; hut the annoyance 
caused hy the vibration of the buildings con¬ 
tinues where the roads are rough. Relief is 
provided for the wealthy by covering the 
roadways before their houses with straw, but 
the great majority of persons and the poor 
cannot afford the expense of such relief. It 
is estimated that in urban districts there are 
always about 10 per cent, of cases of “ bed- 
lying” sickness amongst the population. In 
a mile of public thoroughfare there will be 
constantly between fifty and a hnndred ailing 
persons whose sufferings will he specially 
aggravated by snoh conditions of noise and 
vibration as those described. 

CTo be contintied.^ 


FARM HOUSES AND LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 

Our worthy agricnltnral contemporary, the 
Farmers' Gazette^ accompanied its last issne 
with two sheets of plans of farm-houses and 
labourers’ cottages, erected on His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire’s property. Specifica¬ 
tions and details of cost of construction are 
also given. The farm-houses, although an 
undoubted advance on those already existing, 
are not to our mind the kind we would gene¬ 
rally recommend, and the labourers’ cottages 
are less so. The cottages are certainly not 
ornamental, and their usefulness is only of 
that degree that they are a decided improve¬ 
ment over the mad cottages at present so 
plentifoUy scattered over the country, setting 
all laws of morality and cleanliness at defi¬ 
ance, or rendering such nigh impossible. The 
arrangement of these cottages is far from the 
best that could be devised, the accommoda¬ 
tion being far too scanty, and the ont-houses 
are in too close proximity to the walls of the 
cottagers. The plan No. 1, recommended for 
general use, we would not like to see gene¬ 
rally adopted. There is a kitchen of fair 
size, but there are only two bed-rooms, 
9 ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 1 in. The pig-sty is back 
up against the end wall of the kitchen, the 
pig-yard and mannre-pit being the continua¬ 
tion in a lengthening line with the back wall 
of the cottage, the out-house for the coal or 
potatoes occupying the angle formed by the 
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remainder of the end wall of the kitchen and 
the three other appurtenances, its entrance 
ranging with the front wall of the cottage. 

AVe do not detect on the plan a provi¬ 
sion for a privy in connection with these 
cottages on plan or in specification. We 
suppose this requisite human accommodation 
is thought to be a luxury unfitted for the 
Irish agricultural labourer. We are told 
“ the addition of a scullery, dairy, pantry, 
&c., to an agricultural labourer’s cottage in 
Ireland is quite useless. It is necessary to 
study the habits of a people if you we to 
build dwellings for them. A roomy kitchen 
where all the family meals are eaten, and 
where the occupants of the house sit around 
the evening fire, a chimney that draws well, 
and a sufficient number of bed-rooms are all 
that is wanted in the house, and the contrast 
between such a habitation as this, and the 
mud hovel it sometimes replaces, is quite 
striking to satisfy even an enthusiast in phi¬ 
lanthropy that a very weat stride in improve¬ 
ment has been made.’* 

We hope that the editor or conductor of 
our worthy contemporary does not endorse 
the whole of the above statement, and that 
when the Farmers' Gazette “ Commissioner ” 
does pay his promised visit to these un-model 
cottages, he will honestly point out their 
drawbacks. 

We certainly would prefer the plan of 
cottage No. 2, the bed-rooms, back as well as 
front, being lighted, and the out-houses being 
intended to be built detached from the 
cottage. We are told:—“ If the require¬ 
ments of the labourer’s family made addi¬ 
tional sleeping-room desirable, the height 
of the front and back wall—viz., 9 ft., leaves 
enough of space for lofting over the bed¬ 
room, and a window can be put in the gable 
to light the loft, to which access can be had 
by a boarded step-ladder from one of the 
rooms below. If such extra accommodation 
is wanted in a house that has been built 
without a loft or gable window, it will be got 
more easily by half lofting the kitchen (over 
the entrance door, and parallel with the 
front of the house); no extra windows will 
be necessary, and one or two of the labourer’s 
sons will find room for their beds there. 
Provision for joists may always be made by 
setting a single brick on edge dry in the 
walls at the proper distances, which can 
easily be removed if a half aloft is required.” 
This is a free and easy portable system of 
building. The estimate for cottage No. 1 is 
£11 14s. 9id., and for cottage No. 2, j687 Ss. 
7id. 

In the specifications or on the plans of the 
farmers’ dwelling-houses, no more than on 
those of the labourers’ cottages, is there any 
mention of water-closets. The w.c., we sup¬ 
pose, is an innovation despised by the tenant 
farmers in Ireland, and, so long as the 
manure-pit, pig-yard, pig-sty (lofted for fowl), 
Ac., are backed up against the back wall of 
kitchen, and close against the back entrance 
porch, all the accommodation necessary is 
thought to be provided. 

We would refer the author of these plans 
to the work elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
“ English Country Houses,” to what is said 
there about the requirements of country or 
labourers’ cottages. This extract from the 
work alluded to will, perhaps, suffice for the 
present:—“Every cottage should have a 
small out-building for keeping fuel and work¬ 
men’s tools, and a closet, which, instead of 
having a vault under in the usual way, may 
be fitted with a receptacle under the seat, 
into which each day some dry mould should 
be thrown, and the receptacle itself emptied 
on to the garden as often as needed. This is 
a simple method of carrying out the prin¬ 
ciple of earth closets now so much advo¬ 
cated.” 

We can neither commend the plans of the 
farm dwelling-houses or those of the cottages 
built on the estate of the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire in this country as ones suitable for 
general adoption. 'They are faulty in design 
and arrangement, and in these sanitary times 
they are behind the requirements of civilised 
life, although in advance of the mud struc¬ 


tures that still disgrace in so many districts 
the estates of our landed proprietary in 
Ireland. 


SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM FOR 
DUBLIN. 

Bearing upon our remarks in last issue on 
“Art in Dublin,” and the want of further 
facilities for Art-education by the establish¬ 
ment of museums and the promotion of 
technical instruction, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, Mr. A. M. Sullivan moved—“ That in 
the opinion of this House science and art 
education in Ireland, especially as applied to 
manufactures and industry and the diffusion 
of technical instruction amongst the workmg 
classes, is in an unsatisfactory and defective 
condition, and that it is expedient and just, 
and would be in accordance with promises 
heretofore made by Ministers of the Crown, 
as well as with the frequently declared desires 
of the Irish people, that there should be 
established in Dublin, under management 
calculated to command the confidence of the 
classes intended to be benefited, a national 
institution of science and art, with a compre¬ 
hensive museum analogous in purpose to, 
and in co-operative connection with, that of 
South Kensington.” The hon. member said 
it would be unnecessary for him to dilate on 
the extreme importance of bringing technical 
education home to the masses of the people; 
and in fact, the subject of technical educa¬ 
tion was now very much where that of general 
education was a century ago. Some of them 
could remember the time when it was thought 
to be beyond the duty of the State to concern 
itself about the education of the people, and 
that the State should so concern itself was 
quite a modern idea. He could, himself, 
remember, that thirty years ago, when a boy, 
it seemed quite preposterous to expect the 
Government to do anything for the education 
of the people in art and science, beyond 
assisting in making a small grant very rarely, 
and to be locally applied for providing schools 
of design. Those schools of design however 
were the first evidence of a recognition on 
the part of the State of its duty to do some¬ 
thing in the way of providing art education 
for the people. But it began its work at the 
wrong end. The schools were started on the 
principle that the main object of encouraging 
art was that they should be the means of 
producing a Maclise or a Gibson from the 
mass of the people, and it had only lately 
come to be recognised that the duty of the 
State lay in the direction of developing a 
knowledge of the principles of science and 
art in connection with their industrial appli¬ 
cations. His motion accordingly did not 
concern itself with art and science and their 
higher branches, but only witli art and science 
as applied to industry and manufactures. 
At present there were several institutions in 
Irehnd which in some small part fulfilled 
the objects he was advocating, but which did 
not meet the requirements of the case. 
There was in the first place the Queen’s 
Institute, a most excellent institution, which 
was managed wholly by women. Let them 
go throughout Ireland wherever design was 
necessary in manufacture, and they would 
find a hearty recognition of the efforts of the 
Queen’s Institute which had done much to 
supply manufactures in Ireland with skilled 
artists. 

Sir A. Guinness seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Sir Eardley Wilmot, 
Lord Eslington, and Mr. D. Davies. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
Irish members ought to be well satisfied with 
the reception given to the motion. The 
Government was prepared to deal with the 
question in a broad and liberal spirit, not as 
an Irish matter, but as one of a national 
character. His experience had convinced 
him more and more of the importance of the 
question as well as of the difficulties attend¬ 
ing it. It was desirable to distinguish 
between the two distinct functions of South 
Kensington department as a national museum, 
and as a g^eat school of art and science. It 
would be a great misfortune to break up the 


Central School of Art and Science at South 
Kensington; but, regarding it at a museum, 
he believed that there was a great aocumula* 
tion of art treasures from which some could 
be spared, not only for Ireland, but for other 
great centres of industry in Great Britain. 
It was desirable that South Kensington 
should make loans to these places. In Ire¬ 
land there was an amount of genius for art 
which ought to be encouraged, and he was of 
opinion that the grant of money for this pur¬ 
pose might not only be increased but more 
judiciously administered. He would promise 
that during the recess the Government would 
attentively consider the subject in every dis¬ 
position to meet the claims brought forward 
from Ireland and elsewhere. 

Satisfaction having been expressed with 
the assurance given by the Government that 
the matter would be favourably considered, 
the motion was withdrawn. 

We trust that as little delay as possible 
will take place in the providing of the 
modest facilities asked for on behi^f of the 
working classes of this country. 


THE 

BIRTH-PLACE OF O’CONNELL. 

An “ Irishman,” writing to a morning con¬ 
temporary from “ the birth-place of O’Con¬ 
nell, a roofless, ivied ruin, neglected and 
apparently forgotten by all,” suggests Qiat 
“ there could be no more appropriate mode 
of celebrating the Centenary of O’Connell’s 
birth than by rescuing the site of that event 
from hastening decay and eventual destruc¬ 
tion, and preserving every relic of interest 
that is identified with the birth-place of 
O’ConneU.” We hope the Centenary Com¬ 
mittee will not overlook the suggestion. 
They might deem it advisable to advertise 
for plans and estimates by resident archi¬ 
tects for the “ restoration” of the “ Cottage 
by the Sea,” where a great event took place 
in August, 1775 I 


CORK LUNATIC ASYLUM PLANS. 

At the last meeting of the board of governors, 
the dispute in reference to the plans was 
resumed. We are glad to see such evidence 
of fair play as was given expression to in the 
disinterested remarks of Sir Denham Norreys, 
which we here subjoin, along with the 
correspondence read by Dr. Eames:— 

My statement U tliat lie was employed as archi¬ 
tect for the completion of certain works—I will 
not say as the archilect of the board, for he was 
not. I think that as he was not so appointed as 
architect, no board could, without notice te the rest 
of the governors, have dismissed Mr. Atkins—that 
was a proceeding ultra vires. Therefore I con¬ 
tend that the whole of these proceedings were not 
in accordance with the rules of the institution, and 
I contend that Mr. Atkins has done nothing whatever 
which deserves the treatment that be has received. 
All these alterations that have been so frequently 
spoken of were for the lienefit of the board, dona 
with the consent of the Imard, or the committee, or 
Dr. Eames, or Mr. Edwards. 1 think you have 
treated Mr. Atkins with great injustice. You have 
taken the business out of bis hands on the most 
insulilcient grounds. There happens to be a mis¬ 
conception between Dr. Eames and Mr. Atkins as 
to whether alterations were made with the consent 
of Dr. Barnes. Where Mr. Atkins makes a positive 
assertion, and Dr. Eames makes another contrary 
statement, we may safely assame from their position 
that there has been a mistake, for I would not 
believe that either of them would intentionally state 
what is false. 1 therefore think that these proceed¬ 
ings have been rather hard, and it seems to me it 
would have been much better that you should have 
allowed the gentleman who designed these plans to 
superintend tiie carrying out of them. 1 think It 
would be mncli safer tor the board and fairer towards 
Mr. Atkins to allow him to have the completion of 
the works. 

Sir,— 1 am instructed by the boose committee of 
the Cork District Lunatic Asylum to intimate to 
you, in reply to yours of the 14tb lost., that how¬ 
ever disposed they are to put an end to the disens- 
sions and correspondence concerning yonr claim, 
they cannot entertain your offer. 1 am to state 
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^hat the committee 4Id not come to the retolfe 
communicated loyoo without ha?ing first taken most 
competent and independent counsel, with persons 
wholly disconnected with the asylum, and regarding 
the investigatioQ already bad, and believing the 
decision arrived at was considerate and liberal, they 
do not now see why they should reconsider the matter. 
I am also directed to inform you that the committee 
altogether deny the assumed legality of your claim 
of 5 per cent., and that they cannot enter into the 
proposed discussion with you on the basis of the 
eight propositions put forward in your letter. I am 
at the same time directed to remind you of the facts 
that your own estimate of the proposed work was 
under £11,000, and they have tendered you a com¬ 
mission on £12,000. 

jAMsa Albx. Eascbs, 1C.D., 

June 29th. Res. Med. Supt. 

The reply to this letter—which was, how¬ 
ever, directed to the geoeral board—was as 
follows:— 

Mv Loros and GBNTLBVBN,^Tbe house 
committee having declined to accede to a pro¬ 
posal made by me wkh a view to an amicable ar¬ 
rangement being eome to as regards tbe difference 
between the governors and myself, and as I am 
etill anxious to bring the matter to a conclusion in 
a friendly spirit, I now beg to bring my proposal 
before the board itself. 1 have done a iar^e 
■umber of works at the asylum, for all of which I 
have orders from tbe governors. &Iy fees for these 
were withheld, solely on the grounds of my being 
employed on the proposed new works, and from a 
miseellaneous account alone £74 was deducted. 
The deudls of the otlier works, for which I have 
not been paid, are given in my letter to tbe com¬ 
mittee. Hy proposition was to discuss tlie mutter, 
provided the items alluded to were duly taken into 
consideration ; or, should tbe governors prefer, I 
have no objection to leave the entire question to the 
decision of some architect of position in Dublin to 
be mutually agreed upon, as I am anxious that the 
part I have taken in the whole transaction should 
be thoroughly investigated. Up to the present iny 
professional character has been assailed without 
proper investigation having taken place. 

July 1st, 1875. Wbc. Atkins. 

The consideration of the foregoing letter 
was by resolution referred to the committee* 
Mr. Atkins, snbseqaent to the meeting and 
in reference to certain impressions prevailing 
as to his position and appointment as archi¬ 
tect, has written the following letter:— 

Sir,—I n reference to the proceedings of tbe 
board of governors, as reported, it is necessary that 
1 should correct an impression which seems to pre¬ 
vail with some of tbe members, namely, that I was 
cnly appointed to prepare tbe plans for the new 
buildings. I was engaged on these works as 1 
have always been, to see them carried out to com¬ 
pletion. That this was the intention of tbe 
governors appears from the proceedings of the 
board on tbe 4tli of December last, when a resolu¬ 
tion was passed associating the house committee 
with roe, to decide any difference that might arise 
with the contractor during tile progress of the 
works. Dr. Barnes mentioned tiiat he did not 
allude to tbe ** professional’*question in tbe matter; 
he should not forget that he stated tiiat my letter 
of explanation, which included the professional 
question, ** was all incorrect.” In mentioning the 
** facts,” he did not say that the alterations were 
propos^ by him, and that I finished them on tbe 
original plans, after his interview with me, to save 
a board day. The committee say that they desired 
roe not to altur the existing plans. 1 still affirm 
that I have not the slightest recollection of this. 
But supposing that they did so, they have also 
written to me to say that they gave no authority 
for making new drawinga. What, then, was I to 
have ready for the board, if 1 were not to alter the 
existing drawings, or make new ones ? The chair¬ 
man mentioned that 1 did not reply to the final 
letter of tbe committee. This was an answer to 
one from me, in which I made a proposition for an 
amicable settlement of the matter, and 1 did not 
think that a reply was necessary. 

July 5tb, 187& Wm. Atkins. 

The duty of the board of governors appears 
to us to be very simple, if they are anxions 
to see jnstioe done. The proposition of the 
architect, as made in his letter of the 1st of 
JFaly, we consider a very fair one ; and, as 
remarked by Sir Denham Norreys at the 
board meeting, there appears to be rather 
tbo much playing upon the word whether Mr. 


Atkins was really architect of the asylum or 
of the works. It is quite clear that he was 
appointed and employed, and he is fairly 
entitled to the claim he has put forward, in 
his own interest and in that of the profession 
of which he is no unworthy member. 


THE ROYAL 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 

The quarterly meeting was held on Wednes¬ 
day, 7th inst.; the Rev. Charles A. Vignolee 
in the chair. 

The following were elected as Members :— 
The Rev. R. S. &egg, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, 
Ferns, and Leighlin; the Rev. Nicholas 
Morphy; S. H. Bibby, M.R.C.S.; Thomas 
Fosberry, C.E.; Mr. Fleming; as Fellow :— 
C. Palmer, Esq. 

A number of books, presented to the library, 
were laid on the table. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 

The Rev. P. Moore brought under the 
notice of the association, engraved portraits 
of two men, neither of them Irishmen, bat 
both connected with this oonntry. First, 
there was General Yallancey, the archae¬ 
ologist, who, although many of his theories 
might be questionable, yet had done much 
good by aronsing attention to Irish archae- 
olo^ after a period daring which it had 
excited little interest. The other was con¬ 
nected with the county of Kilkenny, as being 
the portrait of the founder of the Wandes- 
forde Family here—Sir Christopher, who had 
purchased Castlecomer and the snrronnding 
district of Idough, and, although an English 
settler, had gained the good feeling of the 
old inhabitants, the O'Brennans, as was 
evidenced by their chieftain having protected 
bis family in the troubles of 1^1. This 
engraving, as was stated on the margin, was 
made in the year 1778, “ from a portrait by 
Van Dyk in the dining-room at Houghton." 

PRESENTATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

Mr. R. Langrishe presented speoimens of 
portions of deers’ antlers, which had recently 
been found in great quantity about the base 
of an old tree, the evergreen oak, in the 
grounds of the Kilkenny Episcopal Palace. 
His suggestion was that a kmd of mannfao- 
tory connected with deers’ horns mast have 
been carried on in the locality anciently, as 
all the fragments found had been sawn or 
cut up in the same manner as the speoimens 
before the meeting. 

Mr. Graves remarked that about twenty 
years since, in the course of some explora- 
tiona made in the cemetery at the Cathedral 
of St. Canice, great quantities of these sawn 
np fragments of deers’ horns had been found 
in connexion with fragments of ancient floor¬ 
ing tiles, and clinkers composed of the mate¬ 
rials intended for sneb tiles. It was evident 
that a manufactory of the encaustic tiles for 
flooring the cathedral had been carried on 
there; and he had brought the subject at the 
time under the notice of the society, with the 
suggestion that the hartshorn understood to 
have been used for imparting a glazing to the 
encaustic tiles, had been extracted from the 
remains of these old deers’ antlers. The 
grounds attached to the adjoining episcopal 
lesidence were at that time part of the cathe¬ 
dral precinct—the road dividing the palace 
from the churchward was of comparatively 
modem construction, so that they could not 
be surprised to And the evidence of the old 
encaustio tile manufactory extending from 
the present cemetery to the place in which 
stands the evergreen oak, which tree may be 
about 160 years old, but, of coarse, was merely 
put down as a seedling, without disturbing 
much the snrronnding ground and its de¬ 
posits. 

Mr. John Willoughby presented a good 
specimen of the copper penny token struck 
by Edward Roth, merchimt, of Kilkoxmy, in 
1663. 

Mr. Kyran Molloy, Clonmaonoise, sent for 


presentation to the museum a copper farthmg 
of Charles 1., in excellent preservation, which 
had been recently turned up in digging a 
grave at the Seven Churches. 

The chairman observed that Mr. Molloy 
was himself a most intelligent arohssologist, 
and his voluntarily-rendered services as care¬ 
taker were invaluable. Without such a man 
on the spot to take care of the ruins and the 
monuments, it could not hut be apprehended 
that serious injury to what was really a most 
important nation^ monument, mast be from 
time to time incurred. 

Mr. Graves trusted that, before long, the 
Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise might be 
constituted legally a national monument, and 
placed under the charge of the Executive, 
although at present there was some difficulty 
in the way. In the meantime, as long as the 
ruins had the careful supervision of Mr. 
Kyran Molloy, they would be at least safe 
from injury. 

Mr. W. F. Wakeman sent, on the part of 
R. W. Armstrong, Esq., Belleek, for deposit 
in the musenm, the remarkable bronze 
dagger, with riveted bronze haft, which he 
had previously exhibited to the Association ; 
as also another very interesting and almost 
unique antique, a Danish shield-brooch, which 
had been fonnd near Enniskillen. 

Mr. P. Watters presented a Greek antique 
—a terra-cotta “ tear - bottle,’’ which was 
stated to have been found at Athens. 

ANCIENT FICTILE VESSELS. 

Dr. Martin, Portlaw, presented a beantifnl 
little baked clay urn, which had been found 
some time ago at Ring, near Dungarvan, 
county Watertord, and had been given to 
him for the purpose by the Rev. Mr. Mullins. 
The rev. gentleman having also, at the same 
time, promised to report to him any discovery 
of matters of antiquarian interest which 
might take place within his parish, had 
recently sent him word that another fictile 
vessel had been come upon in a field, under 
a large stone, and that it still remained in 
situ, awaiting his coming to see that it was 
properly raised. He (Dr. Martin) had been 
unable to go himself, hat had sent Mr* 
Broderick, builder, a man of much intelli¬ 
gence, to act for him. Unfortunately, not¬ 
withstanding all Mr. Broderick’s care and 
anxiety, they were unable to get out the 
large urn in a perfect state; it crumbled into 
fragments which he now laid before the 
meeting, and all his efforts failed to put those 
fragments together with cement, so as to 
form anything like a perfect object. It was, 
however, an interesting fact to pat on record, 
that at the place where the latter nm had 
been found, there was evidence that a manu¬ 
facture of this kind of fictile vessels had been 
carried on. They found the hearth, and 
materials, and fragments of the baked clay. 
He also presented the ashes which had been 
found within the nrn. 

OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS. 

Dr. Martin said that a more important 
discovery had been recently made in the same 
neighbourhood. A stone bearing an Ogham 
inscription had tamed np at a place called 
Kilbeg, in the parish of Kilbarry-Meaden. 
He now laid a drawing of the stone and 
scoring before the meeting, but had made 
arrangements to send the monument itself, 
which was not a very large stone, to be 
deposited in their musenm. 

IRISH WAR TRUMPETS. 

Mr. Robert Day, jun., Cork, sent for exhibi¬ 
tion three ancient Irish bronze witr trumpets, 
one of which was found to be in two pieces, 
fitting together, and forming an instrument 
of great size; another had a ring at the end, 
as also a ring adjoining the orifice at the 
side—all of them having this orifice, for the 
mouth of the blower to be applied to, as they 
were not sounded from one end; and in this 
peculiarity resembled the war trompets of 
the African tribes, one of which, oomposed 
of an elephant 8 task, and enrionsly orna¬ 
mented, Mr. Day sent, from his own mnsettm, 
to illustrate the ancient Irish bronzetmmpets, 
which latter were the property of^ Captain 
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Chnte, of Chnte Hall, Tralee, who had lent 
them for the purpose of being eichibited at 
the association's meeting. 

ANCIENT PROCESSIONAL CROSS. 

Mr. G. J. Hewson, Hollywood, Adare, sent 
a paper on the magnificent processional cross 
—found near Ballylongford, Co. Kerry, and 
supposed to have originally belonged to the 
abbey of Lislaghtin, near that town — of 
which he had exUbited a very fine photograph 
at a previous meeting. It was accompanied 
by drawings and rubbings of the inscription, 
which he had deciphered as follows:— 
“ Cornelixis JUius Johannis O^Gonchor sui 
nacionis oapitanus et Juliana filia mUitis me 
fieri fecerint pro dnimahus Julianai et Correlii, 
M.D.L. xxiv. 

Amongst the other papers brought before 
the meeting, was one upon the ancient, but 
now all but obliterated Corporate Town and 
Parliamentary Borough of Bannow, County 
Wexford, by Mr. J. H. Kinahan, M.R.I.A. 

Thanks having been voted to donors and 
exhibitors, the association adjourned till the 
first Wednesday in October. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SCAVENGING TAX, AND ITS 
APPROPRIATION. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sib,— Mr. John Byrne—wliose speech in the 
Corporation, winding up with the childish sugges¬ 
tion that the citixens should he prosecuted for asking 
for clean streets, you quote in your last issue—states 
that the 2s. scarenging rate enables the Corpora¬ 
tion to keep enly 74 carts and horses. As I am 
not aware that the ratepayers have access to the 
accounts of our city expenditure, and the daily 
papers do not gire them the attention and elucida¬ 
tion they require, I will feel much obliged if you 
will state in your journal: 1. What sum reached 
the hands of the Scavenging Committee in the 
past year ?—2. What proportion of that sum was 
actually spent on scavenging ?—3. What should be 
the average weekly hire of a horse, cart, and man ?— 
4. How many sweepers should be attached to each 
cart, and the weekly wages of each ?—5. How 
many horses, carts, and sweepers should the 2s. 
rate—calculating on these data—be capable of 
maintaining ?—6. Can any opinion be formed as to 
the number of miles of streets to be cleaned—say 
once each week on an average—and what amount 
each cart, horse, and set of sweepers ought to be 
capable of doing in the week. 

If this information could be obtained, the citizens 
will be enabled to judge for themselves what pro¬ 
portion of the scavenging tax is diverted to useless 
and illegal purposes—e.p., fee to counsel for advising 
Mr. Byrne as to the best method of muzzling 
grumbling ratepayers, and what modicum of truth 
there is in the statement that the available funds 
are insufficient to keep the city clean. 

Yours, &c., 

A Sceptical Unit of the 
Unscavbnobd Multitude. 

[Until the Government Auditor, in con¬ 
junction with the ratepayers, compel the 
Corporation to publish an honest balance- 
sheet half-yearly or yearly, from which 
“sundries,” “incidental expenses,” “petty 
cash,” and all such “cooked” efttries are 
eliminated, there will be no way open to the 
citizens for ever approximating to the cost of 
the services detailed in the queries of our 
correspondent. We could estimate what the 
work should cost, but what it actually does 
cost is quite another matter, which may, 
however, come to light shortly.— Ed. I. B.] 


CORPORATE ITEMS—MAIN 
DRAINAGE, Etc. 

After much “ fuss,” beating about the bush, 
and a show of standing upon a dignity long 
since forfeited, the Corporation resolved— 
“That we hereby undertake to give such 
additional security as may be in our power 
to give, and we consent to such representa- 
^n of her Majesty's Government upon the 


committee as has been given by any other 
corporation in the United Kingdom under 
similar conditions and circumstances.” 

The loan for the Main Drainage is not yet 
certain, as much has to be achieved before 
the money is visible, and the Work cut down 
to proper dimensions in view of the exact 
financial and sanitary circumstances of the 
case. 

The Baldoyle corporate property—one of 
the most wretchedly mismanaged properties 
in Ireland, has reached a crisis in its history. 
It was resolved by the Town Council—“ That 
the land agent take the necessary steps to 
have the whole of the Baldoyle estate, in¬ 
cluding the town, sold in the Landed Estates 
Court, and the purchase money applied to 
the extinguishment of city debentures, and 
that a suitable memorial to the Lords of the 
Treasury be prepared, asking their permis¬ 
sion to this arrangement.” 

Before the above scheme is carried into 
effect we will probably give our readers an 
insight into the history and management of 
the Baldoyle estate. During the last thirty 
years its condition was simply disgraceful. 


THE AMERICAN SWINGING SIGNS. 

Several traders have been summoned before 
the police magistrates, at the instance of the 
Corporation, for continuing to hang in front 
of their premises wire lettered signs of an 
ornamental character. The proceeding is 
taken under the 24 and 25 Viet., c. 26, s. 6, 
by which a penalty of not less than five 
pounds may be recovered for each offence. 
The hearing is fixed for to-morrow (Friday), 
at twelve noon. 


SANITARY AND OTHER NOTES. 


The Corporation ar« moving on at the oeual snail’s 
pace in re the Main Drainage scheme. This and 
other cognate matters are alluded to elsewhere in 
our pages. 

Blackrock.— Ata meeting of the commissioners 
the secretary read a letter from the secretary to the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Company 
to the effect that the directors had Instructed their 
engineer to carry out the works of extending the 
walls of the tunnel under the railway so as to enable 
the sewage of Elm Cliff to be carried into the sea ; 
the work to be carried out at the expense of the 
commissioners. A letter was read on the same 
subject from Mr. Gray, C.B., advising the board to 
take immediate steps. Mr. Barnes, C.B., explained 
his own plan, and that of Mr. Gray, C.B. It was 
proposed that a committee should be appointed to 
consider the question. Mr. Leetch said he would 
not be a party to a hole-and-corner committee, such 
as had wasted £2,000 already! The consideration 
of the question was adjourned to a subsequent 
meeting. 

Kingstown. —At a meeting of the commissioners 
it appeared by the surveyor’s report that 393,000 
gallons of Vartry water bad been the daily supply 
to the township during the past month of June. 
A commissioner having called attention to the sub¬ 
ject of the prevention of dairymen from adulterating 
in the township of Kingstown, a lengthened con¬ 
versation ensued. Finally, it was resolved that 
steps should be taken towards having further pro¬ 
secutions carried out. The sanitary officer reported 
that he had brought several cases before tlie police 
magistrates at Kingstown of the existence of 
nuisances prejudicial to the public health, and that 
orders for the abateraent of the nuisances had been 
made in the majority of these cases. 

Bkat. —At a meeting of the commissioners, a 
letter was read from the Dublin Corporation Water¬ 
works Committee, stating, in reply to a communi¬ 
cation from their board, that full and due pressure 
was given in the supply of Vartry water to this 
township. It was resolved to place the entire 
correspondence in the bands of the solicitor to the 
board, to take all necessary steps in enforcing the 
water contract. The surveyor said that the waste 
of water in the township had become a crying evil. 
There was not enough pressure to raise water fer 
watering the streets, and the consequences, through 
dust, were most injurious to Bray. He suggested 
that the water bailiff should be empowered to ex¬ 
pend some money in pumping water from Bray 


river to water the roads. The chairman said a 
special notice should be given in order to empower 
sucti an outlay. A copy of the Wicklow Railway 
Bill, with the amended clause relating to the level 
crossing at the Quinsborougb-road, was received. 
An official letter was read requesting information 
as to the storing of explosive oils and materials in 
the township. The clerk said the subject did nut 
apply to this place. The surveyor reported that a 
committee bad inspected Bray railway bridge, with 
regard to certain filling-up works carried on there 
by the Wicklow Railway Company, by which the 
river’s mouth was narrowed. The committee had 
conferred with the railway engineer, and as the 
filling-up in question would assist in the super¬ 
structure of a foot-bridge joining the two strands,* 
its sanction was recommended. 

Atht. —At a meeting of the union sanitary 
authority, a letter was read from the Local Go¬ 
vernment Board, in which it is stated that Mr. 
Robinson, the inspector, found the workhouse in a 
healthy condition, but on visiting the infirmary, be 
found that since the date of his last visit a ward on 
the ground floor bad been converted into a 
lying-in room, and he stated that in his opinion it 
is not suited for the purpose, being cold from the 
position of the doors, and having a brick floor; and 
he recommends that the room over this be fltted u|» 
as a lying-in room ; and that a partition be put up 
in the position pointed out by him to the clerk and 
the master, so as to screen the occupants from per¬ 
sons passing up and down the staircase which opens 
into it. The cesspools connected with the privy 
and water-closets at the fever hospital, Mr. Robin¬ 
son reports to be in a defective state, requiring 
attention. He suggests that a small cistern be 
provided over each water-closet, and kept supplied 
with water by means of a pump, and that the cess¬ 
pools and sewers leading from them be at once put 
in order. The sanitary sub-ofiicer of .4thy having 
reported a nuisance to the sanitary officer—an ass 
occupying the same apartment as its owner,—the 
sanitary officer iaformed the board that be did not 
consider such a nuisance. Chairman—If an ass and 
its owner sleeping in the one small apartment is not 
a nnisance, it appears to me a very extraordinary 
thing. I consider such aa opinion a burlesque on 
sanitary science! 

Cork.—T he following is a summary of the duties 
performed by the sanitary staff durii g a week, at a 
cost of £9 16$. l|id., viz., washing lanes, £3 16s. 
8d.; lime washing and disinfecting houses of sick 
poor, £2; lime washing lanes, £1 IGs.; watching 
nuisances, £1 10s. 4d.; and straw supplied, 13s. 
l|^d.; 763 houses visited and yards examined (in¬ 
cluding flve common lodging-houses); 63 persons 
noticed to cleanse their premises; 9 bouses (con¬ 
taining 53 rooms) and three yards of sirk poor 
lime-washed and disinfected ; seven beds destroyed 
and new straw supplied ; 14 lanes lime-washed ; 
48 lanes lime-washed, viz., 2 six times, 3 three 
times, 6 twice, and 37 once; also several channels; 

6 persons summoned, two for keeping gut establish¬ 
ments, so as to be a nuisance—ordered to discontinue 
within seven days, with 158. costs; three for de¬ 
positing nuisance on the streets, fined 2s. 6d, and 
costs each, and one common lodging-house keeper 
for violatien of the “ bye-laws,” fined 2s. fid. and 
costs. The above is very cheap work, if it has beeu 
well done. We are almost afraid to say what other 
sanitary staffs nearer home would charge for the 
same work, although we are of opinion that the cost 
of refreshments would be the heaviest Item, whether 
it was entered under the bead of “ sundries ” or 
“ petty expenses.” 

Naas. —Respecting the sanitary condition of 
this town, the Leinster Express says:—“The 
odour which prevails in some parts of the streets is 
second only to that of the Liffey near the Four 
Courts; and, what Is still more dangerous, the purity 
of the water supply of the town is endangered by 
the percolation of sewage matter through the earth. 
The abutement of the nuisance is rendered pecu¬ 
liarly difficult by the situation of Naas. One por¬ 
tion of the town is built on a hill, and the conse¬ 
quence is no water is at band for flushing the 
sewers. Reservoirs siiiiplied by means of a 
hydraulic rum have been suggested, bat there would 
seem to be some difficulty in obtaining the fall 
necessary for working the ram, except by pur¬ 
chasing either from the Canal Company, or the 
proprietors of mills in the neighbourhood the right 
to divert water for the purpose. Another difficulty 
arises as regards the discharge of the sewage. It 
Is illegal to discharge it, as at present, into water¬ 
courses; and indeed it is not improbable the sani¬ 
tary autlioiity would soon have received an un¬ 
pleasant reminder of this fact, if it bad not taken the 
subject into consideration of its own accord. Tiso 
courses now remain open to the board : it can either 
deodorise and filter tlie sewage, and discharge it into 
the canal, or it can use it for irrigation. 
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Druhcondra Sbwbragb.—a number of 
ratepayers of the Drumcondra district attended the 
meeting of the North Dublin Board of Guardians to 
urge on the Sanitary Board the necessity ofim- 
proring the sewerage of the district. Cases of 
typhoid ferer hare occurred in the neighbourhood. 
Of late years the district has suffered not a little 
for the want of a proper system of sewerage. The 
River Tolka, that runs through the neighbour¬ 
hood, has also been subject to increased pollution. 
An application is intended to be made to the 
Board of Works for a loan of £1,500 for the purpose 
of carrying out the works, according to plans by Mr. 
Boyle, C.B. We are rejoiced to hear of any pro¬ 
gress in a sanitary direction. The nortbeni 
snbnrbs of the city have for years been sadly 
neglected. In prospect of building operations in 
and about Drumcondra, we heartily approve of the 
object sought to be obtained by the influential depu¬ 
tation who so clearly laid the case before the Board 
of Guardians. 


DUBLIN SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 

At a late meeting of the Ezeoative Com¬ 
mittee, it was announced that an application 
had been at the Corporation Depot, Marrow- 
bone-lane, for a cab to convey a patient to 
the Meath Hospital, but no cab being there, 
the Cork-street Hospital cab was lent for the 
purpose. On inquiry being made at Bass- 
place, it was ascertained that there was no 
cab kept there. Two members of the com¬ 
mittee were then requested to visit the 
locality, and it was discovered that the horse 
was kept at Bass-place, but that the cab for¬ 
merly kept at Marrowbone-lane had been re¬ 
moved to M^Guinness’-place, off Brunswick- 
street, although ample accommodation for it 
could be had at Bass-place. The yard at 
M* Guinness’-place was next visited, and in a 
shed in this yard, which belongs to a member 
of the Public Health Committee, the cab was 
found. The cab is unfit for its purpose. 
The attention of the committee was also called 
to a statement in the morning papers, to the 
effect that the cab kept at the North Dublin 
Union is not available to the general public 
for the removal of patients to hospital. 
Having heard the foregoing statement, it was 
unanimously resolved—“ That the Public 
Health Committee of the Corporation be re¬ 
quested to kindly furnish, at their earliest 
convenience, the following information for the 
Executive Committee of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association:—(1.) How many conveyances 
are at present available to the general public 
for the removal of patients to hospital in 
Dublin ? (2.) Where such conveyances are 
now situated ? (8.) How they are to be most 
readily obtained ? (4.) What information on 
these points is in the hands of the public at 
the present time ?” 

The answer to the above queries will pro¬ 
bably be ** marked read,” or a reference to 
the Suh-Committee of the Supplemental 
Committee of the ** Half House.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Nbw Lifb of Swift. —Mr. John Forster is, 
we understand, encaged on a Life of Swift, and a 
new edition of liis works.—Academy. 

Door-Spkings.—^T o traders and others replac¬ 
ing the old feirm of door-springs for swinging doors, 
for an improved kind possessing many advantages 
and adjustable to any tension, easier fixed, and less 
liable to derangement, we would refer them to the 
aniiounceiuents that appear in oor advertisement 
columns. 

The llegistrar-Oenerars returns for the past week 
show that the deaths in the Dublin district repre¬ 
sent an annual mortality of 18 in every 1,000 of the 
population. There is no epidemic visltiition. In 
Belfast and Londonderry there have been eight 
deaths from scarlet fever. In the Sligo district a 
person aged 106 years has paid the last debt of 
nature. 

A Nbw Sporting PAPBR.—Under the title 
of The Turf Telegraph and Dramatic Gazette 
appears a new weekly claimant for the favour and 
support of those amongst the ** public” who are 
disposed to sport upon ** the Turf,’* and alto to 
encourage ** the Drama.” There is ample field for 
SBch a journal at the present time; and, if conducted 
with skill and energy, its proprietors will meet with 
encouragement. 


Thb Wbbtminstbr Aquarium.— The build¬ 
ings for the new aquarium at Westminster are 
rapidly pregressing. The dimensions of the 
aquarium will be about 600 feet long by 240 in 
depth at the widest part. The building will he two 
stories in height, and will contain in the basement a 
central tank of salt and fresh water, holding 
600,000 gallons; this will he kept in constant 
motion, and made to pass continually through a 
series of smaller tanks, by the action of a steam 
engine destined to work both day and night. 

“ Pathrr Prout.”— Father Prout’s onpuh- 
lished writings are being collected, and will shortly 
be published under the title of “ The Final Reliques 
of Father Prout.” It appears that the family of 
tlie late Rev. Mr. Mahoney possess several MSS., 
which will form the chief item in the forthcoming 
voliime. One of the pieces that will be published is 
a humorous tale, somewhat after the style of 
those Father Proiit contributed to the magazines. 
It was left partly finished at the author’s death.— 
AtheiuMum. 

Whammond’s Illustrated Guidb.— Acopy 
of the tenth annual issue oftbis useful compilation is to 
band. Whilst we candidly acknowledge that there 
is a vast improvement in the matter and get-up of 
the present issue of the ** Guide,” we observe that 
tliere are still soioe few parts which stand in need 
of emendation, and which we trust the author will 
look to. Tiie book, however, can be read with in¬ 
terest and pleasure, not only by tlie visitor to our 
city and beautiful suburbs, but also by the ** Citizen 
of the World.” It is well turned out by the Dublin 
Steam Printing Company. The volume would he 
much improved if supplied with an index. 

Oliver Goldsmith. —Professor Ingram, of 
Trinity College, in a letter to the Times, directs 
public attention to a case of distress that has strong 
claims upon the sympathy of Irishmen. He says: 
—There is at present resident in Dublin a greal- 
niece of the poet Goldsmith, a very aged woman 
(she is now 85 years old), suffering fiom ill-health 
and extreme poverty, her whole maintenance being 
a weekly allowance of 4s. from a charitable fund. 
1 need hardly say that this sum is wholly in¬ 
adequate to procure for her lodging, food, fuel, 
clothing, and such medicine and attendance as her 
helpless stale renders indispensable. The object of 
tiie present statement is to obtain a fund sufficient 
to afford her during her remaining term of life a 
reasonable weekly allowance, and to provide some 
very necessary articles for her personal use. I am 
authorised to mention that donations on her behalf 
will be received and acknowledged hy Mrs. Lloyd, 
Provost’s House, Trinity College, Dublin, or by the 
Very Rev. the Deao of the Chapel Royal, Dublin 
Castle. 

Nbw Patent Bituminous Tubing.— Since 
our last issue a number of gentlemen interested in 
engineering and sanitary appliances assembled at Sir 
John Rogerson’s-qnay to witness experiments with 
a new bitnmlnoos tube, patented by Mr. John Fot- 
trell. A tube, 15 inches in diameter and 2 inches 
in thickness, was first tested by hydraulic pressure, 
and when the index registered 1001b. to the square 
inch the joinings gave way, but the pipe did not 
show any flaw. A similar test was applied to 
another tube 9 inches in diameter and 1|^ inches in 
thickness, and when the same pressure bad been 
reached it remained intact. It is stated that the 
pipes can be used io many instances for purposes 
for which metal vessels and tubing would be unsuit¬ 
able, and can be supplied at about one-sixth the 
cost. Should this be so, the patent will prove of 
great importance, in view of the steadily increasing 
price of metal. The results of the experiments 
were considered satisfactory, although on a former 
occasion the pressure reached the enormous height 
of 140 lbs. to the square inch without any apparent 
effect on the tubes. 


will gladden the heart of the moralist, the sanita¬ 
rian, and even that of the Local Government Board. 
We are rejoiced to make known to oor readers tlie 
existence of this Happy Valley, where, *Mf there's 
peace to be found in the world, the heart that is 
humble may hope for it here.” 

Missing Public Records.— A daily contem¬ 
porary, in commenting on the case of Wilson v. 
Arundel in the Vice-Chancellor's Court, makes some 
remarks which have a bearing upon our notice in 
this issue under the head of ** Public Records in 
Ireland,” which was, however, written before the 
proceedings of the trial came under our eyes. It is 
difficult to say whether more records” belongiug 
to Ireland bnve been lost than stolen. '* During 
the above trial,” says our contemporary, “a cir¬ 
cumstance transpired which exhibits In a strong 
light the carelesness with which the ecclesiastical 
documents have been kept in Ireland. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1872, Mr. James Oanly, of Upper Erne-street, 
purchabed, in Mr. Bennett’s salerooms, at an auction 
of lost or forfeited property, a box sent in by the 
Great Southern and Western Railway Company, 
This box on being opened was found to contain the 
records of the diocese of Ferns for several centuries. 
The records consist of registries of births, deaths, 
and marriages, clerical inductions, wills, assign¬ 
ments, &c. No one can tell how long they have 
remained in the lumber stores of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company. They now remain 
in possession of Mr. Ganly. Shortly after the 
passing of the Irish Church Act, a peremptory 
order was addressed In the name of the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant to every bishop, registrar, and clerical per¬ 
son in Ireland, to transmit all records connected 
with bis diocese, registry, or parish, to the keeping 
of the Irish Church Commissioners or the Record 
Office, Dublin. The records of the diocese of Ferns 
appear to have been sent op separately from those 
of the diocese of Ossory, and had escaped notice 
when those of the diocese uf Ossory, with which 
Ferns was ecclesiastically onited, reached the 
proper bands. We will only add that the records 
of the diocese of Kildare prior to 1800 have long 
since disappeared. Perhaps, like the priceless 
MSS. of the Escurial, they have been used up in 
the mannfactoreor cases for sky rockets.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Art Stdi/Ent. —There are some good manuals on “ Mathe¬ 
matical Instruments.'* One of the best we know, for clear¬ 
ness of description, is that by William Ford Stanley, F.S.A. 
—a practical Instrument maker, to boot, who knows really 
what he describes The Treatise" can be had of the 
author, at 6 Graat Tnmstlle, Holborn, London; or through 
Siropkin, Marshall, and Co., the publishers. 

VaLKE (Mark-lane).—Only on the terms stated, and for a con¬ 
tinuance. 

W. (Ciielsea. London).—With or without “blocks.” 

Ormokd. —If sent in time, it would hare been made use of 
We tear it will be too late for next Issue 

SainTAS —Notice in present issue. The subject will not be 
lust sight of. 

Asphaltb —Particulars were forwarded to your City office, 
E C., and not to private address 

Vkuitas (Dublin;.—Packet left for you atom* printing office. 
Thanks. 

iKQUittKH.—We have not seen “ Health in the House.” It 1', 
we beitcre, published by Messrs- Longmans and Co 

Vkrax —We do not think he is at liberty to practise privately 
as u C.K. We shall write you on the matter soon, when we 
ascertain upon what terms he was appointed to the public 
office he at present holda 

W. .S.—We Invariably reject the class of advertisement you 
offer. We trust that, as in the ease of *• Betting” advertise- 
mentH, the law will also take cognisance ot tho.se news¬ 
papers which defile their columns with obscene annonnee- 
meuts. 

Received—R. W. S.—H. C.—T. and Co.—R. H. A.—An Archi¬ 
tect^ Assistant.—An Artisan of the Old School.—Clerk of 
Works.—H. B., Ac. 

Some London correspondence reached us too late to receive 
proper acknowied^ent- Cases atisolutely requiring a 
reply immediately will be attended to by letter. 


NOTICE. 


»<If thbrb’s Pbacb to bb Found in thb 
World ! ”—Dr. John M. Fox, the Medical Officer 
of Health for Keswick, has forwarded u%(Sanitary 
Record) a glowing description of the Arcadian 
beauties of that neighbourhood. **A district in 
which Nature has been most lavish in the display of 
her charms, where few people die, where crimes 
and offences are of such rare occurrence that magis¬ 
trates have very little to do, and where everybody 
seems to pay bis way regularly—such a district 
seems to fulfil the conditions of a happy land. 
Such a place we possess in Cumberland. At Kes¬ 
wick, where nature has concentrated within a small 
compass an accumulation of beauties of scenery that 
may challenge rivalry, the rate of mortality is the 
smallest is the kingdom, and nobody seems to die 
except from old age or the trials of early childhood; 
the magistrates have only been called upon to in¬ 
vestigate about three offences in nine weeks; the 
county court is held there only once in two monih.«, 
and the cases are disposed of in a quarter of an 
hour.” Here surely is a uew Vale of Avoca which 


It is to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to Utters of correspondents, we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same, 

IVe shall be glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress, 

Corirespondents should send their names and 
addresses, not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, MahhoU 
street, Dublin, 


rates op subscription to IRISH builder. 


(Town.) 
Yearly , , 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly , 


(Post) s. 
Yearly , , 8 
Half-yearly 4 
Quarterly , 2 


I Terms for Advertising may he known on 
^ application,. 
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Ornamental Tiles. 


GOOD DESIGNS 

IN 

RICH COLOURS. 


Plans and Estimates frte^ 
and competent Workmen sent 
to all parts Ireland. 


Plain, Ornamental, and Encaustic Tiles for floors of Chnrchea, 
Public Buildings, Consenratories, Halls, Ac. Also Enamelled, 
Coloured, and Embossed, for Hearths and Fire-places, Dairy 
and Laratory Walls, Flower Boxes, Baths, Ac. 


BROOKS, THOMAS & Co., 

SA CKVILLE-PLA CE, 

DUBLIN. 


IFESSRS. EARLEY and POWELLS beg 

ilL to announce that Messrs. John Hardman and Co., of 
No. 1, Upper Camden-street, have resigned the business of 
Artiste, Sculptors, Church Painters, and Metal Workers, In 
their favour. 

Earley and Powells have added to the above mentioned 
business the Painting and Staining of Windows for eedesius- 
tical and domestic buildings, under the management of Afr. 
Henry Powell, who conducted the Stained Glass Department 
of J. H. and Co., Birmingham for many years. 

Mr. Thomas Earley is the only Church Decoratorliving whs 
was taught his profession bj the late A. Welby Pugin. 

E. and P. being thoroughly practical men in each Depart¬ 
ment, are enabled to supply real artistic work at a moderate 
cost. They, therefore, respectfully solicit the patronage of 
the Clergy and Gentry of Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET WORKS, DUBLIN. 


IRISH VAL DE TRAVERS PAVING 

1 COMPANY (LIMITED). 

This Company can now undertake the laying of Pathways, 
Brewery Floors, Granaries, Platforms, Stables, Garden Walks, 
with their natural rock Asphalte. Water cannot percolate 
this pavement; being guaranteed to last for years, it is the 
cheapest pavement in existence. 

Application to the Offices of the Company, 39 DAME- 
STREET, DUBLIN. 

Mines—Travers, Neufchatel, Switzerland. Works—71, 72 
SIR JOHN ROOERSON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 


W IRE NAILS—The Nail of the Fntwe. 

Have you tried tliem ? Once used, always used. No 
boring required. They drive easy, and do not break; they 
will clench; no waste; more nails to the pound; and a greater 
amount of work can be got through in the time than with any 
other nails. They arc cheap, and can be hud in all sizes, from 
a quarter of an inch to six inches, in large or small quantities. 
Apply for prices to 

W. GORSE, 

93 LICHFIELD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


I OANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

J and upwards, on personal security, at 5 per cent per 
annum interest, repayable in one to seven years. No com¬ 
mission charged. Apply to Messrs. Bevan, No. 10 LincolnV 
Inn-Fields, London, W.C. N.B—Interest is payable half- 
yearly, and is not required iu advance. 


JEEEMIAH WADE, 

iRonumcntal :S)nilptoi*, 

A nd General Stonecuttery 
UPPER BERKELKY-STREET, 

(opposite the Mater Miserecordia Hospital), 

DUBLIN. 

Irish and Foreign Marble Busts, Figures, Models, Chimney 
Pieces, Monuments, Tombs, Hesidstoncs, Table Tops, and 
Printers' Imposing Stones, &c., manufactured at nearly half 
the asiial prices. Old Monuments, Tombs, and Hoad.stones, 
Cle-ined, Poli.siied, and Lettered same as new. Work supplied 
to all parte of the Kingdom. 

In consequence of tlie public fraud and exorbitant charges 
so often and so justly complained of, J. W. solicits his friends 
and the public not to pennit their credulity to be imposed on, 
but to visit his ehtablishment and choose for themselves. 


r ULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

NO BAD SMELLS. MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODE.S. GREAT BtXJN TO COTTAGERS. 
VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 
FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 


This Invention effectually remedies evils arising from 
common ce-s-spool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
tlTensive smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commode 
In bedrooms, hospital wards, Jrc. 

It is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deodo¬ 
rizing Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and otlierdis- 
comfortB. The practical application of this power has been 
successfully carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority over the Water System In de¬ 
stroying all smell, the Earth system Im more economical, both 
in its first cost and its after-working, there being no expensivt 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and tlie product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. The supply of 
the Earth and Its removal arc attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of ashes for 
•rdinaiw fires of a dwelling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Closets. 

Prospectuses and full information may be obtained at th« 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEY-STREET. 

(Near Capcl-strect.) 


GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place, Dublin, 

Wndertakes all manner of Bwlding Work in Toxen or Cauntrn, 


ARCHIBALD SMITH & CO.’S 

Improved Patent Adjustable Double Action 

SPRINGS 



with NAME and 
ADDKESS. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of the Weather-Tight Fastening and Water Bar, 

for exclading Wind and Rain in French Casements. 

PuUeySy Catches, and all kinds of Builder^ Ironmongery, at the lowest possible prices* 

69 PBINCES-STREET, LEIGESTEB-SQ., LONDON. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

specially snited for Coach Bnllding and House Decorative purposes, “ and for which we are Solo Agents fbr Ireland',** 

Also a Supply of Oround and Dry 4^olour8, Brushes, Ac., 

of beat quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STJEAN COIASWJMt, MEIjIjS, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Established A.D. 1700. 


Monumental Stone and Marble Works, 

m & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, ^c. Alto Altars, Reredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimney pieces. Table Tops, and 
every description of Stone and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most reasonable terms. 

N.B. — C. W. H. begs to inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premises, he will undertake all kinds o/MaSOIiry, Architectural StOHe 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours. 

DESIGNS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 



Gillett and Bland, 

Manufacturers by Improved Steam Machinery of 

CATHEDRAL, CHURCH, STABLE, SCHOOL, 
AND HOUSE CLOCKS, 


Patent Carillon or Chiming machines 

To Play any number of Tunes on any number of Bells. 

Makera of the GREAT CLOCKS and CHIMES for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, 1862, 1871, 1872, and 1878; 


ilalaga Cathedral, Spain 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin 
Worcester Cathedral 
The T own Uall,Corunna,Spaln 


Galloway Town Hall 
Rochdale Town Hall 
Bradford Town Hall 
Winchteter Town Hall 


Abergavenny Town Hall 
Tlie Church, Patras. Greece 
St. Stephen's, Hampstead 
All Saints', Knightebridge 


Tlie Goo and Magog Clock at Bennett's, Cheapside; and 400 other Public Buildings. 


Christ Church, Ealing 
St. Mary’s, Ealing 
Croydon Parish Church 
Madras Railway Station 


Estimates forwarded on application to 

C3-ILI1.ETT .A-3SriD EL-A.3SriD, 

The STEAM CLOCK FACTORY, WHITEHORSE-ROAD, CROYDON, LONDON, 8.E. 

ESTABLISHED 1844. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IF USE FOR TWENTY YEARS. Viz.:-. 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING DEAL, PINE, &c., 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

TIIK superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

1 by the marked preference shown for them by Architects and others interested in decorations to whicii they are appli¬ 
cable. They are Manufactured and Sold by 

_ F. SWIMBITUM, 

12. S0DTHWAR.Z BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 

WAere Specimens, Prices, and Testimonials from Eminent Architects can he had on Application, or Post Free, 
These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOYD & GOODWIN, 6, Merriona 
rew, Dublin and MESSRS. DOBBIN & CO., 4.1 & 47 Nortli-steet, Deltast, where also specimens may be seen. 
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^ AgriouUurdl Dwellings in 
^ Ireland, 

M E commendable attempts 
9 haye been made in this country 
within the last few years to pro- 
vide decent and healthy dwell- 
ings for the labouring popula- 
tion, but the majority of these 
efforts have fallen far short of 
the needs of the time. There are 
^ some of our landed proprietary, and 
their agents particularly, who think that all 
that is required for the wants of the agricul¬ 
tural labourer is a cottage with one kitchen, 
which is to answer for a daily living and 
sitting room, and two bed-rooms at most. 
In some oases the agents and advisers of our 
landlords vote for a piggery, coal-house, and 
manure yard, the fowl-house being combined 
in one or other of these out-houses. The 
pig—the ** filthy brute,” as some call 
him, although he helps to pay the rent—is 
thought worthy of an improved housing by 
our improving landlords and agents; but the 
human creature, created in the image of his 
Maker, is thought below any decent provision, 
and, unlike the pigs in these times, he is 
allowed to live amidst, if not to wallow in, 
his own filth. Our language is neither too 
strong nor too rough for the ears of those 
who are more concerned for the care of their 
beasts than the welfare of their workmen. 

In our last issue we commeuted on the 
shortcomings of certain plans for labourers’ 
cottages in the south of Ireland, and in doing 
so we were actuated by no bias or prejudice, 
our object being to lead to the building of a 
better class of dwellings. Our remarks 
would seem to have hurt the feelings of 
improvers ” we were not thinking of, 
whereas our observations were intended to 
be generally applied. Is it not a fact that 
the mud hovels that disgrace the estates 
of our landed proprietary are unfitted for the 
housing of cattle, not to speak of them as 
the dwellings of men ? Kitchens, with clay- 
made floors, with large ruts and holes here 
and there, often fuU of the slops of the house; 
and sleeping-rooms common to the parents 
and to the children of both sexes—some in¬ 
fants, while the elder are marriageable. How 
can self-respect, morality, or health be pos¬ 
sible ? Even with two sleeping-rooms—one 
devoted entirely to the children of both 
sexes—decency is impossible. 

In doing away with the mud cabin or clay- 
built cottage, and substituting a brick one, 
an advance is made, so far as material is 
concerned; but if the same arrangement of 
plan is perpetrated, there is but little good 
achieved. In providing the labourer with a 
brick or concrete cottage, we have need to 
provide him—according to the number of his 
family—with a good kitchen, and two or more 
sleeping rooms, and in addition to this the 
necessary out-houses for the pigs, fowl, fuel, 
tools (one or more may be combined), and in 
no instance should there be an absence of a 
closet or privy. Is it decent, is it moral, is 
it bearable, or rather is it not shameful that 
landlords or their agents should render it 


necessary for a whole colony of people, chil¬ 
dren included, to resort to the fields and 
ditches and the brick walls of their houses 
for places of accommodation ? We speak in 
plain language, and there is no use in longer 
veiling practices and malpractices that should 
be exposed. If good cottages, with proper 
sanitary requisites, are not provided for our 
agricultural population, as well as our artisan 
town population, no direct social improve¬ 
ment is possible. It is, or ought to, be the 
interest of landed proprietors to provide 
suitable dwellings for their tenants and work¬ 
people, and facilities exist at present for 
doing this under the Lands Improvement 
Act; but the character of most of the dwellings 
erected by landlords who availed themselves 
of the borrowing powers under this Act, is 
not above reproach. 

It is not because the agricultural labourer 
is the lowest member of the social strata 
that he is to be housed worse than the pig 
or ass. His want of education—in Ireland at 
least—keeps him almost in general ignorance 
of everything save his toil. There is no 
better mode of elevating a man’s thoughts, 
even though he may lack elementary educa¬ 
tion, than giving him a decent home with 
healthy surroundings. It is the duty of 
clergymen of all creeds to preach sanitary 
improvement to the humble members of 
their flocks, and to inculcate the laws of 
health as well as the laws of God during 
their visits to their parishioners. 

Cleanliness is said to be next to godliness, 
but a number of our landed proprietary and 
their agents render it impossible for their 
tenants to be clean, or to rear up their 
children with clear ideas of self-respect. 
The husbands, from the cheerless and foul 
condition of their dwellings, are driven to 
the public or ale-house ; and the poor ill-fed, 
ill-clothed wives, between the work of the 
house and the care of the children (who are 
in rags like themselves), have no bright 
prospect before them. Were it not for the 
pure air of the country, the death-rate among 
the labouring population would be double 
what it is. Their dwellings are little better 
than pest houses, or living graves, and out¬ 
side and inside, in the immediate proximity 
of their cottages, they are continually breath¬ 
ing the effluvia of animal and human filth. 
The dung-pit is often a few feet from the 
door, and its drainage may often be found 
making its way in over or under the thresh¬ 
old. The slops and refuse of the house, 
along with its own inherent heat, keeps this 
manure in a steaming state, and often there 
is an absence of any kind of house drainage, 
even in the new brick cottages which are 
called ** improved dwellings.” In sober 
earnestness, we ask our landed proprietary 
and their agents how would they like to live 
in houses that had no drainage, or that were 
unprovided with water closets ? In general, 
cottages should be built within a short or easy 
distance of good roads. The site should be dry, 
and when the sub-soil is clay the ground 
should be thoroughly drained. There should 
be a iplentif ul supply of pure water, and that 
from the roof should be utilised by being 
conveyed to underground tanks. 

For the accommodation of man and wile 
there should be a living-room, at least 12 ft. 
square, and 8 or 9 ft. high, a scullery not 
less than 10 ft. by 8 ft., a pantry 4 ft. by 
8 ft. with an external window. The spaces 
under the stairs (when the cottages are two- 
storey ones) should be appropriated, if pos¬ 


sible, for stores. There should be three bed¬ 
rooms, one containing 900 cubic ft., a second, 
700, and a third about the same size. This 
is what is recommended in a work lately 
noticed, and by an architect of large expe¬ 
rience. No bed-room should be less than 
8 ft. high. The vrindovrs should be of good 
size, made to open, and not like the majority 
of Irish cabin windows, hermetically sealed. 
Cupboards or closets next the fire-places 
should be placed in the recesses next the 
fire-places in the living and bed-rooms. The 
living-room should have a range containing 
an oven and boiler, and a furnace pan or 
copper should be provided in the scullery. 
An oven for bread baking can be constructed 
in the out-house where there are a number 
of cottages together. Two of the bed-rooms 
should have fire-places. For ventilation, 
perforated zinc ventilators can be inserted 
over the doors and in the ceilings of the cot¬ 
tage bed-rooms. The floor of the living- 
room should be boarded, but those of the 
scullery, pantry, porch, out-buildings, can be 
paved with brick, stone, or tile, on a bed of 
concrete. And last, though not least, a sink 
should be provided in each scullery, with 
waste-pipe leading to a trap outside, or to a 
bucket or other convenience under the sink. 

A well-arranged ground plan is a matter 
of primary importance in the planning of 
country cottages. Mr. Wilkinson says on 
this subject, that a good plan provides a 
lobby without the entrance door, upon which 
opens the living-room door, and sometimes 
the pantry door, and in it is placed the stair¬ 
case (when the cottage is two storeys) giving 
access to a small landing above, from which 
all bed-rooms can be separately reached ; 
the scullery is approached through the 
living-room, and has a door to the back 
yard. 

Of course there can be a modification of 
this plan, and good cottages can be built of 
one storey, but the out-houses ought to be 
detached—those connected with animals and 
their refuse. 

We will be told that the cottages or 
dwellings we have above described are only 
fitted for parks and town-houses, but unfitted 
for out-of-the-way country districts. Health, 
mortality, comfort, and decency is never out 
of the way, but should be for ever present in 
the cottages of the agricultural population, 
and until our landed proprietary provide 
some near approach to the class of dwellings 
we have described, they will not discharge 
their duties as landlords and Christians, with 
justice, and as responsible guardians of the 
interests of their tenants, and the social 
welfare of the agricultural population. 


PUBLIC RECORDS IN IRELAND. 

(Continued flrom page 188.) 

Many of the “ Fiants” of Henry VIH. are so 
suggestive that we are almost tempted to 
dilate at length upon them. Lapse of time 
has so altered the names of some of the 
places mentioned and the localities them¬ 
selves, as to render them scarcely recog¬ 
nisable. The lands mentioned still exist, 
but old villages and landmarks have dis¬ 
appeared, and it needs the skill and research 
of a painstaking and erudite antiquary to 
supply fitting illustrations. A running com¬ 
mentary here and there, or a word or two of 
explanation is all that we can afford. 

1689-40.—Grant to Walter Esmonde, con¬ 
ventual person of the late Monastery of 
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by Dublin [St. Mary’s Abbey] of a 
pension of 40s., issuing out of Drysshoke, in 
the parish of St. Glanokes, by Dublin. 
[Drissich, now Drishogue, a townland on 
^e west side of Drumcondra-road. See 
new edition of Archdall’s ** Monastieon 
Hibemioum,” now publishing.] 

1689-40.—Grant to Thady M‘Gillemowe, 
prior, and to other conventual persons of the 
late Abbey of Granarde, of the following 
pensions:—The prior, 4 marks; Thomas 
O’Farrall, 13s. 4d.; Eugene M‘Gyllanaewe, 
IBs. 4d.; Moyras O’Hyrraghti, IBs. 4d.; 
Fergall Orossan, IBs. 4d.; Oonacius Gillan- 
anewe, IBs. 4d., issuing out of the rectory of 
Strade Innybrecray [now Street, in the 
counties Westmeath and Longford.] 

1689-40.—Grant to Milo, Bishop of 
Ossory, late commendatory of the Saint 
Oolumba, of Enestioke, county Kilkenny, of 
a pension of jG 20, issuing out of the manor of 
Enestioke. [There is frequent mention of 
this place in ^e ** Fiants,” both in relation 
to the rectory and priory.] 

1640.—Lease to Thomas Alen, Dublin, 
gentleman, of the site of the Monastery of 
the Order of Preachers, by the Mote of Nase 
[Naas], with its appurtenances, county Kil¬ 
dare. To hold for 21 years, at a rent of M 9s. 

Same year.—Lease to Thomas Alen, of 
Dublin, gentleman, of the site of St. John 
the Baptist, of the Naas lands in Naas, Her- 
berteston, Johnston, Walterston, and White- 
church, county Kildare, and Tresteldermot, 
county Carlow. To hold for 21 years, at a 
rent of £35 18s. 2d. [These Alens, or Allens, 
seemed to have fared very well, and to have 
got possession of a large amount of confis¬ 
cated property in the time of Henry YUI., 
and subsequently.] 

1640.—Lease to Martin Pellis, of Athie 
[Athy], gentleman, of the manors of Athie 
and Woodstoke, possessions of Gerald, Earl 
of Kildare, attainted. To hold for 21 years, 
at a rent of jGIO lOs. 8d. [The Geraldines 
appear to have been always getting into 
trouble, and siding with the rebellious 
“ Irishyand though originally Norman or 
Anglo-Norman, becoming ** more Irish (to 
use a well-worn phrase) than the Irish 
themselyes.”] 

Here is another—Lease to Martin Pellis, 
of Athy, gentleman, of the site of the Priory 
of Friars Preachers, Athy, with a mill near 
Tulmacarre, and other appurtenances, county 
Kildare. To hold for 21 years, at a rent of 
40s. [This was dog cheap. Pallas, if not 
Pellis, is a name still favourably known in 
Ireland, but mors belonging to the south 
than east.] 

1640.—Lease to David Floyde, soldier, of 
the site of the Priory of Preachers, or Black 
Friars, Trym, with appurtenances in Trim, 
Toullegharde, and—To hold for 21 years, at 
a rent of 408. 

Among the ** Fiants” of this year and sub¬ 
sequent years there are many which must 
be interesting to Kilkenny folk, in the matter 
of grants, leases, Ac., in relation to monastic 
property in that county. Kilkenny felt the 
rod, and suffered severely for possessing so 
much ecclesiastical worth and resisting so 
long against its spoliation. 

1640.—Charter for the Abbey of B.V.M. of 
Wothonia, diocese of Emly [county Lim¬ 
erick], of the Cistercian Order, with the 
assent of James Earl of Ormond and Ossory, 
its founder and patron, transferring it to a 
secular provostry (prepositura), John Ryane, 
late abbot, to be provost. 


Here are other agreeable grants to mem¬ 
bers of the Allen family:— 

1640. —Grant to John Alen, Master of the 
RoUs, and Thomas Alen, gent., of the offices 
of constable of the Castle of Maynoth, 
seneschal of the court and surveyor of the 
manor of Maynoth and Ma 3 mothe 8 ley, and 
keeper of the park of Maynoth, to hold to 
them and the longest liver, with a fee of J01O 
sterling, and all other rights. 

Here is a pardon to a batch of ** wild 
Irish plunderers” for being sorry for dis¬ 
turbing the peace of the “ Defender of the 
Faith.” Query: how long, wo wonder, did 
these roving rapparees or rebels keep faith 
with the deputy of Bluff Harry. 

1640-1.—Pardon to William Furlonge of 
Greseton, County Wexford, horseman, Philip, 
Nicholas, and John, his sons; Moyas Fur¬ 
longe, of Davestown, same county, horseman; 
Thomas Furlonge, of Balganriaghe, same 
county, horseman; Thomas, Henry, John, 
and James Furlonge, of the same county, 
footmen, sons of Patrick Furlonge. Fine, 
£5 lOs. [The Furlongs were a little regi¬ 
ment in themselves, and appear to have been 
divided into cavalry and infantry. The Pale 
must have suffered from their raids, and their 
pardon was easier granted than the obtain- 
I ment of their bodies, dead or alive.] 

Here comes another pardon worthy of par¬ 
ticular note. 

1641. —Pardon to Edmond Asshebolde or 
Asbolde, of Maynothe, yeoman, servant of 
Lord Leonard Gray, late Deputy, for having 
raised Kedogh Omore [O’More] of Stradballi 
in Lex, gent.; Schan M‘Coyn, of Kylclene, 
horseman; NeyU O’Lyallorde, of Disert, 
horseman, and other Irish, to make war upon 
Peter Butler, Earl of Ormond and Ossory; 
Alexander Fits Tyrrelagh, of the Great 
Grange, and other English, and for all other 
offences. 

1641.—Lease to David Shegan, of Cork, 
merchant, of the site of the Monastery of 
Friars Minor by Cork, with a fishery, a weir, 
and land in Cork, and land in Tempelmym- 
rath. To hold for 21 years, at a rent of 
£4 28. 4d. sterling. 

1641.—Lease to Robert Casey, of Dublin, 
gent., of the site of the priory of Augusti- 
nians by Dublin, with appurtenances in 
Dublin and Tybberboyne. To hold for 21 
years, at a rent of ^86 Os. 9d. 

Same year. Lease to Robert Hande, of 
Dublin, gent., of the site of the Monastery of 
Franciscans by Dublin, with appurtenances 
in St. Francis Street and Clandolcan. 

[The last two ** Fiants” respecting the 
Augustinian priory in Thomas-street, and the 
Franciscan in Francis-street, are suggestive 
of much historical details, which, however, 
we have no time to enter upon. A new 
Augustinian Church, our readers are aware, 
is now in course of completion in Thomas- 
street, near to the site of the ancient priory, 
and another church stands near to the site 
of the old monastery in Francis-street, but 
the chapel of the Franciscan Order in Dublin, 
for many years, is that known as Adam and 
Eve’s Chapel.] « 

1641.—Grant to Nicholas Stanyhnrst, of 
the office of clerk of the Parliament. To 
hold during pleasure, with a fee of ^810 during 
the continuance of the Parliament. 

[The name of Nicholas Stanyhursi occurs 
several times in these ** Fiants ” as clerk of 
the Parliament, clerk of hanaper; and in the 
Auditor-General’s book there is an entry of a 
grant to Nicholas Stanyhurst of the site of 


the Monastery of Carmelites or White Friara 
of Dublin, with appurtenances, to hold for 
ever by the service of the twentieth part of 
a knight’s fee, and a rent of 28.6d. Nicholas 
Stanyhurst is not to be confounded with 
Richard Stanyhurst, the Roman Catholic 
divine, poet, and dramatist, and the author of 
that rare historical tract, entitled ** Descriptio 
Hibemiffi,” spoken commendably of by Bishop 
Nicholson, but denounced in strong langnago 
by the Roman Catholic historian, Keating. 
Richard Stanyhnrst’s work on Ireland was 
translated into English, and published in the 
second volume of Hollingshed’s Chronidest 
London, 1686. Henry VUI. died in 1647, 
so his ** Fiants,” properly speaking, ceased 
with him, though the results intended fol¬ 
lowed. Nicholas Stanyhurst belonged to the 
reign of Henry YUI., but Richard was the 
son of James Stanyhurst who filled the office 
of recorder as well as speaker to the Irish 
House of Commons, and the said Richard 
was bom in the year 1647—^the year in 
which Henry YUI. died.] 

1541.—Pardon to Thady Raynolde, eUuu 
M^Raynylde, chaplain, for surrendering his 
bulls of appointment to the bishopric of 
Kildare. 

The same year—Grant of English liberty 
to Sawe Ny Doyn, of Bodnamisston, Co. 
Meath, widow, and her issue. Fine, IBs. 4d. 
[What did the widow do, we wonder 1 Like 
Cornelia of old, or the mother of the Gracchi, 
did she rear up her sons to be kemes, gallow- 
glasses, and ** captains of their nation,” and 
had she at last to succumb to the lords of the 
English Pale ?] 

These ** Fiants” are full of pardons for 
transgressors or reputed transgressors, and 
here follows a number of pardons for a batch 
of “ yellow bellies,” i.#., Wexford men. 

1641.—Pardon to Gerald Hey, of the Co. 
Wexford, horseman (especially for the death 
of Phillip Chever, kerne), James Ketin 
[Keating], especially for the deaths of Thady 
O’Doole, Edmund Hey, John Hey, Patrick 
Hey, horsemen, Mathew Hey, husbandman, 
Walter Ketin, clerk, Thomas Siggens and 
Robert Stafford, horsemen, all of the Co. 
Wexford. Fine, £3. 

1641.—Grant to John Rawson, knight, of 
the dignity of Yiscount of Clontarf. To 
hold for life. Also an annuity of j 810 ster¬ 
ling issuing out of the manors of Tassagard 
and Rathowith, and of 600 marks sterling out 
of Droogs, by Kylmainhan, and other posses¬ 
sions of the hospital of St. John of Jernsalem 
in Ireland. 

[The above is an interesting entry, as it 
relates to the possession of the historical 
castle and lands of Clontarf, and in relation 
to the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
site of the present Royal Hospital at Kil* 
mainham.] 

1641.—Order of the Lord Deputy and 
Council at the petition of the Earl of Ormond, 
that in consideration of its situation among 
the Irish, the Abbey of Tome, in Ormounde, 
be not dissolved. Donald O’Meara, the 
oustos, and his brethren, to adopt a secular 
habit. 

Same year.—Mandate for the investiture 
and consecration of Richard Ferrall, late 
Abbot of Granarde, as Bishop of Ardagh. 
By virtue of King’s letter at Greenwich. 

The following shows the early possessions 
acquired by the Bamewell family in the 
county DubUn:—^Lease to Patrick Bamewell, 
of Feldeston, gent., of lands of Luske, 
Swerdes, Cromlyn, and Dologht [Saint 
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Donlongh’s], county Dublin; Logbshallayne, 
Grenoke, and Dardieston, county Meath, and 
in Drogheda ; rectories of Gracedieu, Port- 
rane, Lambaye, Wespelaston, Balmador, 
Newcastelo, M‘Gyngane, and Tobbyr, county 
Dublin, possessor of the late priory of Grace- 
dieu. To hold for 21 years, at a rent of i£40. 

Here is an interesting Fiant”—Lease to 
John Alen, Chancellor, Gerald Aylmer, 
Knight, Chief Justice, and others, of the site 
of the Monastery of Friars Preachers, beside 
Dublin, messuages in St. Mighan's Parish 
[St. Michan’s, Church-street], St. Patrick- 
street and Newe-street, and a moiety of 
Helen Hores Meade, ali(i$ Gybbetes Meade, 
county Dublin. To hold for 21 years, at a 
rent of J06. 

Here is an entry about the Cathedral of 
St. Canice, Kilkenny, illustrated in our last 
issue:—1541—Union of the vicarage of 
B.V.M. of Gawran to the prebend of 
Tyscoffyn in the Cathedral of St. Kanice, 
Kilkenny, during the life of Thomas Cref, the 
prebendary—Thomas Cref to find a fit priest 
to hold service in the church of Gawran. 

1541.—Safe conduct of 40 days for John 
Nane and his company. Egyptians driven 
from Scotland by stress of weather. In the 
same year we have another “ Fiant*’ to the 
following effect:—Order of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor and Council (on reference from Lord 
Deputy, upon a petition to Parliament by 
Powyll Fayoff, of Lytle Egypt, his captain 
and company of Egyptians, sojourning in 
Dublin) discharging the said Powyll from an 
indictment in the King's Bench, alleging 
that he had stolen newe color sarsnet, black 
damaske, at Swerdes [Swords], the goods of 
Richard Russel, of Drogheda, merchant. 

If these so-called Egyptians were in reality 
a tribe of Gypsies, wo don't wonder that silk, 
satin, damasks, frieze, and other staple pro¬ 
ducts of Dublin and Swords disappeared on 
the advent of the Gypsies to our shores, 
through stress of weather or otherwise. A 
long argument could be hinged to this item 
about these reputed G^^psies. It has been 
asserted, we believe often, that no tribe of 
Gypsies ever voluntarily came to Ireland, 
although they are an institution in England 
for centuries, and at the present hour tribes 
of them may be seen encamped in or near 
to the Royal Forests, and other wooded dis¬ 
tricts in England. But even in England the 
Gypsy tribes are dying out fastly. Fortune¬ 
telling is at a discount, and pilfering is dange¬ 
rous, so the Gypsy element is becoming 
gradually absorbed in the working masses. 
Gypsies through England may be found in 
the character of hawkers and drivers of cara¬ 
vans hung around with all kinds of domestic 
wares, mats, brnshes, carpets, children's and 
invalids' chairs, buckets, baskets, Ac. The 
outside of the caravan or wagon is their 
shop, the inside their travelling dwelling, in 
which they live, cook, and sleep. Sanitary 
reform calls for the abolition of at least some 
of the inseparable characteristics of this 
mode of roving life, as weU as that sort of 
life which exists in our canal boats. 

We have not yet exhausted our extracts 
from the “ Fiants” of Henry VUI., and in 
another notice we may present some more 
interesting extracts which, like what we have 
already classed here and there, are deeply 
suggestive and full of historical interest. 

Killowbn Chorcb*.—T he ceremony ofcon- 
upcrutiiitr this church, after enlargement and reno- 
tutioii, took place on the 27ih ult., and was per¬ 
formed by the Ui^hop of Derry. 


UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS. 

The efforts of Mr. Plimsoll, on behalf of our 
seamen, deserve to be supported and sus¬ 
tained by the Press in general, and the public 
at large. Volumes might be written on the 
malpractices of unprincipled shipowners who 
have systematically insured rotten vessels 
and sent them to sea for the avowed purpose 
of having them lost with all hands, and 
pocketing the blood money made at the cost 
of the lives of the crew. Until Mr. Plimsoll 
took up the case of our seamen, every other 
week there were disastrous wrecks, and nume¬ 
rous cases of summoning in the Police Courts 
of London by the agents and owners to punish 
sailors for breaking their contracts. Many 
of the poor fellows deserted the vessels, 
because they knew or heard from others the 
vessels they signed articles for were unsea¬ 
worthy, and they would run the risk of losing 
their lives if they went to sea in them. The 
magistrates, too, often listened to only one 
side of the case, and punished justifiable 
desertion with imprisonment, makmg crimi¬ 
nals of men who were naturally endeavouring 
to save their own lives. 

Board of Trade inquiries are frequent now, 
but still there are many vessels in different 
parts of the three kingdoms that sail in an 
unseaworthv condition. The recent case at 
Waterford has, we fear, its counterpart in 
many parts ; and too much vigilance cannot 
be used to detect these unprincipled owners, 
who are driving a trade at the sacrifice of 
thousands of lives yearly, and of adding 
greatly to the number of widows and orphans 
who are panpered and thrown upon the rates 
by the nefarious transactions of these cold¬ 
blooded speculators. 

The Shipping Gazette contains the follow¬ 
ing report of the remarks made by Lord 
Gifford in giving his decision recently in the 
Court of Session at Edinburgh, in the case 
of the alleged unseaworthiness of the ** Bard 
of Avon.” This report, which was copied 
into the Times, may be thus summarised* 

** After referring to the circumstances of the case, 
bis lordiiliip said it was much to be regretted that 
the wholesome and salutary rule of law relating to 
the survey of vessels had not very often been carried 
into effect in tlie case of unseaworthy ships which 
were lost. The unfortunate and melancholy re¬ 
sult was that many ships were annually sent to 
sea totally unfit fo cope with its most ordinary 
dangers, and not only large amounts of property 
were yearly lost, but large numbers of lives were 
sacrificed by the culpable and wrongful condnet of 
the owners in sending to sea unseaworthy ships. 
The real risk was run by the uninsured seamen, in¬ 
cluding the officers, who were too often pressed by 
necessity to accept employment in vessels in which 
llie owners had no interest further than that the 
assurance should be paid if the vessel was lost. It 
was lamentable, and even frightful, how many ships 
were lost at sea long after they should liave been 
broken up; but they were far better paid for as lost 
ships than by being broken up as old material. The 
present case roust be judged of on Its own merits, 
but it was not unfair to feel, and it was not unfair 
to say, tiiat the evidence as to unseaworthiness 
must be very carefully scrutinised and examined, 
knowing, as they did, the strong temptations which 
existed through the system of insurance to relax 
diligence and watchfulness as to the state of a ship 
sent to sea, it being now in many points of view 
almost matter of indifference whetiier a ship was 
lost or not His lordship then entered into the 
history of the vessel as brought out by evidence, 
and said that it was eminently unsatisfactory. The 
ship was built in the year 1839, so that when she 
was abandoned in February, 1873,she was 34 years 
old. Her original classes had long since run out, 
and she lay useless In the Clyde till 1870, when 
she was sold by the Clyde Trustees to pay her dock 
dues. She was bought for £780, being about £1 
per ton according to her tonnage; whereas a new 
vessel would cost £20 or £30 a ton, and an old 
vessel even £12 a ton. She roust have been very 
bad when she realised so little. The defenders say 
they spent £800 in repairs; but, even admitting 
that, the price was still not more than £2 per ton— 
a miserably small price for a ship. Then, it spoke 
volumes tiiat, with a ship costing little more than 
£1,500, ti.e defenders proposed to earn by the 
freight of half a voyage a sum very nearly equal to 
the whole cost of the vessel. In fact, the whole 
circuiuHtanees pointed In one direction—namely, 
that this old and womt'out vessel was not fit for the 


known dangers of the voyage which she undertook, 
and to which, without loss of life, she was obliged 
to succumb. The owners, in his opinion, had not 
complied with the terms of the contract, and they 
were answerable for the consequences.” 

SEWERS AND SCIENCE. 

In a discussion which arose a few weeks 
smee on the necessity of constructing a 
sewer in the town of Athy, Dr. O’Neill (in 
response to a request from the hoard of 
guardians for an expression of his opinion) 
** said there was no doubt a craze existed in 
the present day on sanitary science. A 
number of people had endeavoured to dis¬ 
seminate the most absurd theories, their ob¬ 
ject being to impress the world with the 
belief that they were profoundly learned in 
this science. Sewers were undoubtedly a 
sanitary necessity where they were intended 
to carry off leakages or percolations from 
water-closets. And when such sewers were 
brought under houses they should be made 
with cement. Some of the worst cases of 
blood-poisoning that ever came under his 
notice were caused by the exhalations of 
sewers up through fioors. But he did not 
believe cesspools from cowhouses or stables 
to be half as dangerous as is sometimes 
endeavoured to be made out. As is well 
known, ammonia is the principal exhalation 
from such, which is of so extremely volatile 
a nature that it is rapidly absorbed in the 
atmosphere.” 

DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE 
AT RATHDOWN WORKHOUSE. 

The important subject of the means of dis¬ 
posing of the workhouse sewage—whether by 
utilisation, or by conveying it in pipes to the 
sea at Bally brack—came up for discussion on 
Wednesday. Captain Robinson pointed out 
that under the new act the board of guardians, 
as a sewerage authority, were competent to 
form a sewer to the sea, as proposed, which 
plan be deemed the most satisfactory. Mr. 
Crosthwaite spoke in favour of the sea plan. 
Mr. Burke said Mr. Andrews, their engineer, 
had suggested that the proposed drain mi^ht 
be combined with one for Ballybrack, which 
must ultimately be formed, and thus save 
expense. Mr. Breslin thought an Act of 
Parliament should of necessity be obtained 
to take in Loughlinstown common, and erect 
tanks for deodorisation and utilisation. He 
believed the land-owners along the shore 
would take action against the sea plan. Mr. 
Crowe was in favour of the deodorisation 
plan. Several guardians recommended a 
combination of the proposed plans. Captain 
Robinson explained the law bearing on the 
case, and recommended the board to obtain 
an engineer's report as to the feasibility of 
conveying the overflow of water right into 
the sea, and not into the estuary of the Bally¬ 
brack river as proposed. Lord Monck sup¬ 
ported Captain Robinson's recommendation. 
He thought the guardi|ins had no right to 
injure other people by conveying the drainage 
water into an estuary. He agreed in the sug¬ 
gestion to confer with the Ballybrack Com¬ 
missioners, in order to provide a large drain 
pipe for all the district. Mr. Pirn was in 
favour of constructing an ample drain for the 
combined district, which could be thoroughly 
flushed into the sea at Ballybrack strand. 
He thought that scientific sewerage works 
were generally useless, through want of care. 
Lord Monck, in conclusion, advised the 
board not to shirk the duty cast upon them 
by the Legislature of preserving the public 
health, and not to allow a mere question of 
cost to prevent this being done effectually. 
Captain Robinson stated, in reply to a ques¬ 
tion, that should a combined sewer be carried 
out from Ballybrack and the workhouse, the 
guardians should apportion the cost on the 
township mentioned and on the union at large. 
A resolution was passed, calling on Mr. 
Andrews, C.E., to make a general report for 
the board as to the size and the expense of 
constructing a sewer from the workhouse to 
the sea. 
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THE NEW AND OLD 
“PADDY’S MARKET,” GLASGOW. 

There are few who know anght of Glasgow 
but have heard of the old clothes stalls of 
Glasgow, off the Saltmarket, known as 
“ Paddy’s Market,” where the cast-off clothes 
of denizens of nearly every part of the globe 
might be seen and purchased. A court suit 
or a mourning suit, a frock coat, swallow¬ 
tail, Kersey, Mackintosh, Irish frieze, a knee- 
breeches, moleskin, barragon, or corduroy, 
a silk, satin, white, red, yellow, blue, and 
green waistcoat, with every other variety of 
wear and tear in the clothes line. What 
Mary’s-lane and Plunket-street were once to 
Dublin, “ Paddy’s Market,” in Bridgegate, of 
Glasgow, and Cowgate, in Edinburgh, is to 
Scotland. The spirit of improvement has, 
however, overtaken the precincts of the Salt- 
market and the Bridgegate, and Paddy’s 
Market is “restored,” or rather re-buUt. 
Some weeks ago a new erection has sup¬ 
planted the temporary structure that had 
stood for some years at the entrance of 
Glasgow Green. It is built in the form of the 
letter L» one wing of which is 78 ft. long by 
70 ft. wide, and the other 172 ft. in length by 
63 ft. odd in width, with frontages to Green- 
dyke and Lanark-streets. The frontage in 
the first-named street is plain Italian style, 
with rusticated basement, and windows with 
ornamental framework. The interior walls 
are finished with white enamelled brick, the 
inside being divided into stalls to suit the 
requirements of the numerous tenants. The 
stidls on the ground fioor number 195 for 
retail, and 86 for wholesale trade. Galleries 
run round the building, crossed at stated 
distances by bridges, and these will accom¬ 
modate 172 stalls. Three large arched en¬ 
trances lead from Greendyke-street, while 
stairs right and left, 9 ft. wide, give access 
to the galleries. A small glass office is fitted 
up for the lessee, Mr. Campbell, in the centre 
of the entrance lobby, from which point the 
whole lobby is overlooked by the custodian. 
The Lanark-street frontage is of brick, with 
window dressings of ornamental white brick. 
The whole fiooring is laid with Yal de 
Travers asphalte. A lavatory and other re¬ 
quisite conveniences are provided, with a 
view to the business being carried on with 
comfort and cleanliness—matters that were 
greatly overlooked in the original “ Paddy’s 
Market.” The cost of the entire building is 
between j 616,000 and ^17,000. The lessee 
is bound to pay an annual rental of ^2,000, 
so the burden of the cost will not fall upon 
the ratepayers. 

The scenes that might be observed in the 
old market would beggar description, and 
could not be adequately represented in print. 
We witnessed these sights more than once 
during a residence in Glasgow some years 
ago. In a work on Glasgow, Ancient and 
Modem, published in 1872, compiled from a 
number of authorities, and based upon the 
old work of John M‘Ure, edited by J. F. 
Gordon, D.D., an amusing account is given 
of the characteristics of the Bridgegate and 
the precincts of the Old Clothes Market. 
The editor says:—“ One of the staples of the 
Bridgegate is now the old clothes trade. In 
Scaiodon’s-close, on the south side of the 
street, and nearly opposite to King-street, 
was held the wholeside Old Clothes Market 
for the supply of * hand-me-downs’ to all Ire¬ 
land—often at the cost of the West-End era. 
The trade is not only a home but an export 
one, for vast quantities are periodically sent 
to Ireland, and it may be almost said that for 
every crate of cabbage, orliamper of poultry 
or eggs from the sister isle we send in return 
a bale of fine old * hand-me-downs,’ consist¬ 
ing of coats, trousers, boots, shoes, hats, 
caps, shirts, shifts, cloaks, greatcoats, gowns, 
petticoats, &c., of every size and in every 
shade of condition, and these, after a slight 
renovation, re-appear on the persons of the 
Milesians at chapel, fair, or market. [Aye, 
and on the backs of the Caledonians and 
Scotians too.] In fact, on looking on the 


handsome uniform of the Glasgow Yeomanry 
the other day we could not help refiecting 
that part of it, when too shabby for the 
original wearer, is inevitably destined to deck 
Pat’s outer man, and enable him to make a 
show at Donnybrook or Ballinasloe. [The 
historian was unaware that Donnybrook 
Fair had ceased to exist for sixteen years 
previous to his writing.] No one can tell 
how many sloe-eyed Judys and Biddys may 
have their tender hearts rent by the fasci¬ 
nation of the cast-off Glasgow Yeoman’s 
jacket, with its red facings.” 

This is not bad, though rather dry banter 
on the part of the Rev. Mr. Gordon, who is 
known to be as fond of a “ wet,” whether it 
be of Scotch “ toddy” or Irish poteen, as any 
Highlander or Lowlander from the Candle- 
riggs to Cromarty. 

Mr. Gordon continues—“ It will hardly be 
believed that sometimes ^1,000 a week 
change hands in the old clothes trade. [It is 
stated now that the annual turn over in the 
market amounts to something like j£ 70,000.] 
But we are assured of this on authority 
which we deem highly trustworthy. There 
are positively capitalists in the trade, to 
whom the minor fry who collect the ‘ tog¬ 
gery’ in all parts of the city during the day, 
repair in the evening and dispose of their 
armsful of old coats, gowns and breeches. 
These collectors consist of the honest trader, 
who gives crockery or cash in exchange for 
your ‘ cast-offs,’ as well as the * Artful Dodger,’ 
who removes a silk handkerchief from your 
pocket without your leave. Unpretending 
and humble though the old clothes shops or 
booths may appear, the rents in proportion 
are as high as in Buchanan-street, and yet 
we hear much less from this quarter of the 
dreadful public burdens to which both pro¬ 
prietor and tenant are subjected, especially of 
the poor-rate. Property in the Bridgegate 
has, however, been gradually decreasing in 
value for the last 15 years.” 

The Union Railway has nearly entirely 
altered the appearance of the Saltmarket and 
the Bridgegate since 1869, and the Improve¬ 
ment Commissioners have been following 
quickly after. The locality is very unlike 
what it looked ten years ago or less. 

The historian of modern Edinburgh might 
give a similar picture of old St. Mary’s-wynd, 
in Edinburgh, and portions of the Cowgate. 
One of the great Irish representatives of the 
clothes trade, in the Edinburgh Cowgate, 
died a few years ago, after amassing a re¬ 
spectable fortune. He was known to Irish 
visitor and Scotch resident, and to his resi¬ 
dent countrymen at large, in Edinburgh and 
Leith, as “ Barney Barker,” which was his 
real name. Barney’s shop in the Cowgate 
was not inaptly termed the “ Irish House of 
Parliament,^’ for, when looked into of a 
night, Barney was to be seen in high con¬ 
verse, with the newspaper in his hand, ex¬ 
pounding the complex subjects of Irish 
nationality and Scotch Catholicity to a 
number of his admiring countrymen. Barney 
died a good Christian, and left some hun¬ 
dreds of pounds, we believe, for putting 
up a peal of bells in St. Patrick’s Church in 
the Cowgate, and for other charitable pur¬ 
poses. For aught we may know to the 
contrary, Barney’s business is still carried 
on by lus widow or other members of his re¬ 
spectable family. It is now some years since 
we peeped into a meeting of the “ Irish Par¬ 
liament” in Barney Barker’s shop in the 
Cowgate. 

Having said so much by way of remini¬ 
scence, we will merely observe now that the 
old clothes trade of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dublin, and London, as carried on formerly 
(and, we fear, stiU) was the means of spreading 
a large amount of infection. The clothes 
were collected from every source—sick-room, 
cellar, and hospital. The suit of the fever 
patient that died suddenly, or of some 
malignant form of typhus or other disease, 
often passed into the pawn-shop or clothes 
market without the least disinfection or 
washing, and thus disease was communicated. 
It is absolutely necessary that some system 
of surveillance and inspection should be 


organised now for the protection of all 
classes of people—the poor particularly— 
against the danger of infection through the 
medium of our public clothes markets in 
different parts of the three kingdoms. 


SANITARY ENGINEERING. 

A REPORT has been drawn up by Mr. John 
H. Brett, County Surveyor, in reply to 
queries submitted to him in respect to the 
proposed sewerage of Naas. The queries 
comprised—“ "V^^at is the best system of 
sewers to adopt in the town of Naas ? ’* 
“ Where would be the best point of outfall?” 
“ In what manner can the water be raised to 
flush the sewers ? ” “ How the sewage is to 
be disposed of ? ” and “ The probable cost ? ” 

The report was submitted at a meeting of 
the committee of the Naas Board of Guar¬ 
dians, at which a number of the Town Com¬ 
missioners attended on invitation. Without 
subscribing to all Mr. Brett’s suggestions 
and calculations, we consider the report a 
good one in many particulars, as it contains 
a digest of practical information on sewerage 
matisrs that ought to be more generally 
known, and is suitable for application in 
different districts according to local circum¬ 
stances. 

We give the first portion of Mr. Brett’s 
report. When we publish the remainder we 
may probably offer a few observations thereon. 
Recently we gave a series of articles ex¬ 
tending over a year, embracing almost every 
phase of the sanitary question, and the 
disposal of the sewage of towns. We advo¬ 
cated irrigation as one of the best methods of 
disposal where suitable conditions existed. 
We have not walked over the ground at Naas, 
nor are wo as yet sufficiently acquainted with 
the town to say what system of sewerage 
would answer best. Mr. Brett ought to 
know:— 

WHAT 18 THI BEST STSTBK TO ADOPT? 

It it evident that whatever tjtteni may be 
adopted, a full development of its usefulness cannot 
be attained without unsettling many arrangements 
which the people of Naas are accustomed to, and 
which they may believe—though erroneonsly—te 
be valuable and harmless conveniences. At present 
a majority of tenements in the town are unprovided 
with appliances such as privies, dnstpits, drains, 
water supply, Ac,, necessary to subserve or com¬ 
plete any system of sewerage. And, moreover, the 
dust heaps or manure heaps which, under existing 
circumstances, are necessary evils, produce some 
little pro6t to their owners. The disturbance, ex¬ 
pense, and trouble of making new arrangements 
would probably be severely felt by the poorer in¬ 
habitants and house-owners. 

A consideration of these clrcamstances intro¬ 
duces the debateable question: whether public sewers 
ought to be at the rere or in front of houses ? The 
expediency of placing public sewers everywhere at 
the rere is open to doubt, inasmuch as the town is 
so irregularly built that difficulties and expense of 
formidable proportions would be met with inevi¬ 
tably. It is not possible to lay out lines of back 
sewers without meddling with bouses, walls, and 
other private property in a very arbitrary and 
injurious manner. But still the probable advan¬ 
tages of back sewers are very great, considering 
how much might be saved to the owners of house 
property in having the means of draining their 
premises most conveniently placed, and in being 
relieved from the necessity of constructing braiicli 
sewers under the houses. 

However, after careful consideration, I am of 
opinion that it is not expedient to attempt building 
back sewers universally, hnt only where no serious 
obstacles exist. And I believe that the least dis¬ 
turbance of existing interests, consistent with the 
attainment of sufficiently beneficial results, would 
be found in running the public sewers through the 
streets, but with branches to the back-yards, 
wherever there are favouralile openings, such as 
archways or passages in common. 

Accordimr to modern ideas sewers are considered 
to be imperfect if they are not self-cleansing or so 
planned that sewage can pass through them with 
sufficient velocity to counteract any tendency to the 
formatioa of deposits. This counteraction should 
be continuous rather than intermittent, and to 
ensure it there must be a sufficient continuous ad- 
mixtnre of water with the sewage. Flosbing 
sewers by means of occasional gushes of water. 
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tboagb a very necessary and useful expedient in 
cases where tbe full power of self-cleansing does 
not exist, cannot be depended on as a complete sub¬ 
stitute for that power. It may be remarked that 
an occasional flushing, bowe?er useful, if applied to 
the existing sewers of Naas, wonld not be a thorough 
remedy for their defects. In consequence of their 
peculiar construction and arrangement they would 
still continue to leak, and solid deposits would still 
form and remain in certain places, undisturbed by 
tbe heaviest flushing. 

However defective tbe existing sewers may be 
as carriers of sewage, they are certainly useful for 
taking off surface-water and subsoil drainage, and 
it becomes a question of Importance whether in the 
event of new sewers being provided for carrying off 
sewage, the old ones ought to be retained for sur¬ 
face and subsoil drainage. I am disposed to recom¬ 
mend the double system if it can be carried out— 
which is doubtful—without introducing elements 
of extreme complexity into tbe general design. In 
any case it would be advisable to discharge surface 
and subsoil drainage at the main outlet for 
aewaue. 

With regard to tbe mode of constructing sewers, 
pipes are to be preferred, not only on the score of 
economy, but also on account of greater efficiency 
and greater security against leakage. It would be 
advisable to adopt tbe plan of laying out sewers in 
regular straight lines, with man-holes at bends and 
intersections, and with lamp-boles at changes of 
gradient. Tbe use of lamp-boles is, that when a 
lamp is let down into one of them, and viewed from 
tbe nearest man-hole, the condition of the Interven¬ 
ing length of sewer can be seen. Man-boles, 
besides serving tbe purpose of such inspections, 
provide means whereby any casual obstuction in the 
sewer can be got at and removed. 

Without proper ventilation the benefits of a 
system of sewerage otherwise well designed and 
constructed, would be neutralised, and it is thought 
that the injurious results of non-ventilation would 
be greater in towns sewered on the small-pipe 
system than in those where sewers of larger sixe are 
used. Many contrivances have been invented for 
producing combined ventilation of sewers and deo- 
dorization of sewage gases, but none of them are 
thoroughly satisfactory. It is found, however, that 
tbe plan of allowing sewage gases to escape freely 
through numerous openings, if they are sufficiently 
removed from houses, works pretty well. An emi¬ 
nent authority, Hr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., ob¬ 
serves that Sewer gas escaping into the streets, 
and combining with large quantities of atmospheric 
air, is less injurious than when allowed to escape 
into the more limited atmosphere of our houses. 
All the organic poisons can be diluted to such a 
degree as completely to palliate their destructive 
eflects, but still they may retain all their poisonous 
properties when again concentrated. Pure atmos¬ 
pheric air has the power of oxidizing or destroying 
organic compounds, but when sewer air enters the 
generality of houses, especially at niglit, when the 
house is closed, and tbe whole atmosphere has been 
roblied of its vital properties, the gas carrying the 
elements of decomposition or the germs of disease 
becomes a deadly poison ; ’* and Mr. Latham ob¬ 
serves further that tbe mere evidence of smell or 
its absence is no indication or otherwise of danger. 
Smelling gases may be harmless, while those 
luatters which are most pernicious are usually de¬ 
void ol* odour.*’ And be says that ** tbe great safe¬ 
guard against the evil effect of sewer gas is dilution. 
Only allow the gus to combine with sufficient pure 
air and it is harmless, even If conveying tbe germs 
of disease.** * 

Sewers are found to act like chimneys in causing 
an op-drauglit of gases from lower to higher levels. 
This peculiarity may perliaps be considered advan¬ 
tageous rather than otherwise at Naas, inasmuch as 
tbe summits of tbe hills on which the town is built 
afford favourable positions for allowing the gases to 
escape. 

In my opinion it will be advisable to provide for 
thorough ventilation by means of free openings 
placed in any favourable positions in the streets, 
and I think contrivances for combined ventilation 
and deodorization must be sparingly used, it at all. 

A proper construction of sewers whicli are to take 
drainage from yards and houses into the public 
sewers is essentially necessary, and must be insisted 
on as of the utmost importance. It would never 
do to allow the owners of houses to construct sewers 
at random, or without regard for securing uni¬ 
formity and efficiency of action throughout the 
whole system of sewerage. If the main sewers be 
constructed of pipes, the house or yard drains con¬ 
nected with them should be of pipes also. Water 
to carry off sewage, sufficient ventilation, and 
security against leakage of gas or sewage are esseii- 
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tial to the proper working and uses of house drains. 
Without obtaining these conditions universally the 
genera] results must become unsatisfactory. The 
non-exiatence of appliances for utilising sewers 
creates a serious difficulty, for even if drains be 
made from tbe back yards, and though some 
benefit ensue from taking off surface water, slops, 
leakage of manure heaps, See., yet grievous evils 
would stilt remain onremedied. The ground would 
still be encumbered with filth which could not 
reach the sewers. 

WHB&E WOULD BB THB OUTFALL? 

The selection of a site for the main outfall, and 
the alignment or general plan of sewerage must 
remain unsettled in some degree, until various sur¬ 
veys and trial sections are made, those at present 
available being wholly insufficient. I am of opinion, 
however that a plan can be arranged so as to allow 
all the drainage to be discharged at a single outlet; 
and I believe a favourable site can be found on tbe 
low ground between tbe branch canal to Corbally 
and tbe Knocks. Other sites can be suggested, 
but none more convenient in a general way. If this 
site be adopted I would propose three main lines of 
sewers leading to it, and off these various branch 
lines to reach every tenement in the town. 

The first main line would commence at a hollow 
on Sallins-road, near Dr. Palkiner’s bouse, would 
cross the field between Sallins-road and tbe canal, 
pass under the canal, and so on to the outfall. 
Branches would extend along Sallins-road, lower 
part of Main-street, Dublin-road, Friary-road, St. 
John*8-lane, and part of Corban’s-lane. 

The second main line would commence in Main- 
street, opposite Basin-lane, would pass through 
part of Basin-lane, then skirt tbe canal for some 
distance, and after passing under it would join the 
first main line. There would be branches in Back- 
lane, Main-street, Fair-hill, Loughwee, and part of 
Corban*s-lane. 

The third main line would commence, if desired, 
at the workhouse, and from thence would pass 
through fields and across the Bailymore and Kil- 
cullen roads, to a point on Ratbasker-road, thence 
on to New-row, part of Bat»in-!ane, and after skirt¬ 
ing the canal would pass under it at tbe point where 
the gaol sewer ends, from thence on to a junction 
with the first and second main lines. This line 
would require to be laid at a considerable depth 
under surface in crossing tbe Rilcullen-road. There 
would he branches in New-row and KilcuDen-road. 
One of the branches in New-row would be e.xtended 
to the military barracks. 

The risk of flooding, to which the lower part of 
the (own is subject, may be reduced, or perhaps 
entirely prevented, by lowering tbe head race and 
wheel of the mill near Oldcown demesne. 

IN WHAT MANNER CAN WATER BB RAISED 
TO FLUSH THB SEWERS? 

I believe tbe Grand Canal Company has a right 
to the water of nearly all the streams in tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood of Naas as feeders to tbe canal, and, be¬ 
sides, there are other interests militating against 
any interference with those streams. It is true 
that in tbe high country south of Naas there are 
several favourable sites for storage reservoirs, from 
which a supply of water by gravitation and at high 
pressure might be obtained, and also supplies to the 
owners of vested interests more valuable, because 
more regular than they possess at present. But I 
fear the expense of obtaining water for the town 
in that manner would be too great. 

I would suggest as probably less expensive to 
deal with the Canal Company for a supply from 
Corbally branch, of which the water must have ex¬ 
ceptional purity. The company may be able to 
supply not only sufficient water, but also water 
power enough to raise a supply to tbe highest 
levels of the town. 

I am of opinion that tbe water supply ought 
not to be limited to the quantity requisite for 
occasionally flushing tbe public sewers. Nearly 
the same expenditure would be required in laying 
pipes for a small supply as for a large one. and tbe 
only material saving would be in water rent. 
Besides, I consider that if tbe house drains cannot 
be flushed either continuously or intermittently, tbe 
proposed new sewerage would be altogether useless 
in a sanitary point of view. A supply of any¬ 
thing like 100,000 gallons of water per diem wonld 
be ample for all tbe requirements of the town, in 
addition to the quantity that may be obtained from 
existing pumps. 

(To be continued.) 


Bannow Church, diocese of Ferns, has been re¬ 
opened after enlargement and remodelling. The 
new works comprise chancel and transept, open 
timbered roof, stained glass windows, &c. Tbe 
wbolf* expense has been borne by Captain Boyle, 
D.L., of Banuuw House, Wexford. 


VERY WIDE TENDERING. 

OuB contemporary the Builder publishes a 
list of tenders (23) sent in for works at 
Hampstead Asylum. The highest was for 
XT,060, and the lowest for X399 !—^the latter 
was accepted. In another instance the 
highest tender was for X200 7s., the lowest 
X64 3s. lOd.!! The second lowest on the 
list (£78) was accepted. “In both these 
cases we may fairly ask at which end of the 
lists is the swindler 


“ THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.** 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —In your notice of Mr. Smiddy*s work 
(p. 172 of Irish Builder for July 1st, 1875), 
you say:—“The simile of the reed shaken 
^ the wind in its application to our Round 
Towers possesses no force. Where lies the 
comparison between a waving weed and the 
solid, unwavering, and resisting pillar 
tower ? ** &c. 

Although I agree with you in your argu¬ 
ment, I will give Mr. Smiddy an analogy to 
quote in his favour, although it will not help 
his Christian theory much. I refer to “ A 
Journey through the Caucasus and the 
Interior of Persia,** by Mr. Mounsey, in 
which he gives the following account which 
may suggest the above comparison. Can 
any of your Irish architects give an explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon hereafter described? 

“ The wonders of the world are now in¬ 
numerable ; but in the days of our childhood, 
books told us there were only seven, and that 
next to tbe Colossus of Rhodes, the shaking 
minarets of Ispahan were the most marvel¬ 
lous of them. Mindful of this, we rode out 
one morning after breakfast, through four 
miles of ruins, to see them, and I confess 
that my expectations were so woefully dis¬ 
appointed when 1 first came in sight of them, 
that I felt inclined to turn tail and ride home 
again. 

“ Instead of graceful airy forms of bright 
coloured tiles and gilding, I saw two con¬ 
structions exactly like the brick chimneys of 
an English foundry, rising some 20 or 30 ft. 
above the roof of a decayed and desecrated 
mosque. Their custodian, however, prevailed 
on us to dismount, and feel, if we could not 
see, the effect of these world-wide marvels. 

“ Narrow stairs, just capable of admitting 
one man, lead to their summits, which are 
surrounded by low parapets; he mounted one 
and I the other, and as soon as we were aloft, 
he signalled * attention * to me, and com¬ 
menced swaying his body slowly backwards 
and forwards. The minarets at once followed 
his motions, and began to bend and sway 
like pliant willow-wands ; in a few moments 
their oscillation became so great, and we got 
so far out of the perpendicular, that I quite 
repented of my first disappointing impres¬ 
sion, and was glad to descend again to terra 
jirina. One can imagine a single tower so 
constructed that a man at its top can make 
it oscillate; it is more difficult to discover 
how he can make a second tower, 12 or 14 
yards distant, participate in that oscillation. 
Therein lies the marvel. Its explanation 
might perhaps be found in a minute examina¬ 
tion of the mosque roof which forms the 
base of the minarets; but we had no time for 
this, as our departure was fixed for the next 
day.*’ 

Mr. Monnsey says that these minarets 
resemble the hrich chimneys of an English 
foundry, but he does not say of what material 
they are built. 

Can you or any of your correspondents 
inform me where these minarets are described 
more accurately ? It appears to me that 
they must be timber constructions, covered 
with chunam cement; anyhow Mr. Smiddy 
can find in them examples of towers which 
can be shaken by the wind.—^Yonrs faithfully, 
S. P. Oliver, 

Capt., Royal Artillery. 

8 Clarinda Park, West, Kingstown. 

July 18,1875. 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND.* 

(Continued fh>m page 189.) 

The ^yorks executed in connection with 
inland navigation and harbours were of the 
usual description—^the repair of locks, em¬ 
bankments, lock-keepers* houses, towing- 
paths, and the freeing of the water-courses 
of the weeds which seem to be a constant 
trouble through their rapid and luxuriant 
growth. The works of this class performed 
on the Ulster Canal, as reported by Mr. 
Robert Adams, C.E., show that the work of 
maintenance has been well attended to. 

Mr. Edward H. Alcock, the Harbour 
Master at Dunmore, has always, in his annual 
report, something to tell us on the very 
useful subject of our fisheries. His repodi 
of the last season is not a bright one. He 
says the past season has been one of the 
worst ever remembered. The deep-sea 
fish has not been plentiful, as heretofore. 
The primary cause of the comparative failure 
is attributed to the long and heavy breaks 
in the weather confining the trawlers for 
weeks together to the harbour. The herring 
and pilchard are reported to have almost com¬ 
pletely deserted the shores during the past 
autumn, and consequently the fishermen have 
had to contend with really bad times. The 
salmon season was below the average in Water¬ 
ford Harbour during the early part of the 
season, but it gradually improved towards 
its close, and there was an abundant take of 
“ peal.” Mr. Henry D. Burney, the Harbour 
Master at Howth, has little to report, save 
the number and cargo of vessels and fishing 
boats which frequented the harbour during 
the year, which were as follows:—Cargo 
vessels, 277—^tons, 21,485; fishing boats, 
600—tons, 10,800. Ever since Howth was 
superseded by Kingstown as a mail packet 
station, Howth seems to have grown worse 
and 'worse each year. The vessels with 
cargoes that resort to it are very small in 
tonnage, and the majority of the fishing 
smacks are English. In fact, the fishermen 
at Howth are buyers of fish instead of 
catchers. It is to be regretted that more 
energy is not displayed by the natives of 
Howth in developing the fishing resources 
lying off that ancient promontory. 

The Lower Boyne Navigation Works of 
Maintenance are reported by Mr. P. J. Dodd, 
the superintendent, and they comprise in ! 
general the same class as those reported by I 
Mr. Adams. The Boyne Drainage Mainte- I 
nance Works, as reported by Mr. R. A. Gray, 
C.E., shew a very small amount of work. 
The cleaning up of some 480 perches of 
minor drains in the fourth divison of the 
district at a cost of £74 10s., and the exten¬ 
sion of the upper part of the channel of the 
Miltown river towards Miltown village for 
the length of 270 perches at a cost of £25. 
The growth of weeds and their eradioation 
are reported as troublesome labour. 

Mr. Robert Manning, M. Inst. C.E., reports 
the works in operation at the Royal Harbours. 
Those relating to Kingstown were mentioned 
in another report in our previous notice. At 
Howth during the past year the repairs of 
the sea slope of the eastern pier were pushed 
on. A length of 280 ft., or 1,850 superficial 
yards of the slope was completed, in which 
were used 528 cubic yards of concrete blocks, 
and 215 cubic yards concrete punned between 
the open joints of the rough pavement. We 
do not remember to have heard of the word 

• Forty-Third Annoiil Report from the CommiasfonerB o^ 
Public Works in Ireland. l>ublin: Printed by Alexander 
Thom. 


“punned” used before in connection with 
building works. The word is more comical 
than technical. Engineers are generally not 
giving to punning, though there are doubt¬ 
less punsters among them who can crack a 
joke in the abstract or the concrete. A 
heavy easterly wind last February did some 
damage to the works of repair before the 
“ punning” was performed, but this was soon 
after made good by the punsters with cement 
of the best temper. 

At Donaghadee Harbour, Co. Down, and 
Dunmore, Co. Waterford, works of repair, 
“ punning** included, were carried out. The 
works at the Fishery Pier of Tarbert, Co. 
Kerry, some time in operation, have been 
completed; and those at Glin Pier, Co. 
Limerick, commenced in 1873 by Messrs. 
Mannix and Slade, contractors, are approach¬ 
ing completion. Mr. William Molloy, the 
Inspector of the Lower Shannon, in his 
report respecting this latter pier, says the 
site of this pier has been admirably chosen, 
as it will be free from any set of the tide, 
and afford shelter to vessels from almost all 
the prevailing winds in this part of the 
Shannon. The works at Courtmaesherry 
Harbour, Co. Cork, are proceeding slowly ; 
the foundations of the walls are laid down. 
The excavation is in a backward state owing 
to the large proportion of rock that has to be 
got through. The works at Buncrana Pier, 
Co. Donegal, were finished last September. 
The works at Courtown Pier, Co. Wexford, 
are approaching completion. Last November 
the works at Giles’s-quay, Co. Louth, were 
commenced, and later on the making of con¬ 
crete blocks was begun. The work is pro¬ 
ceeding. At EUmore Pier, Co. Wexford, the 
works of maintenance have been completed; 
and at Port Oriel Harbour, Co. Louth, new 
works of construction have been commenced. 
Respecting Inishboffin and Inishshark Pier, 
a work of some importance, it is reported 
that the work would have been finished long 
since if masons could be got to work here, 
but none would come. Mr. Patrick Duffy, 
who is in charge of the works, writes:—I had 
to train up the men of the island to dress 
and set the stones on the pier, in the use of 
quarry tools and in blasting rocks. The men 
on the works now are indeed very handy 
men, well fit to go into any public work.** 
All honour to Mr. Duffy; he deserves praise 
for instructing the hardy islanders of Inish¬ 
boffin how to work and benefit themselves 
and their country. The works at the 
Inishshark boat slip consisted of excavating 
a boat slip in rock and gravel, setting oak 
skids on stone blocks, and fastening same 
with oak treenails. The new works done 
on these islands will be an immense boon to 
the fishermen in protecting their boats and 
facilitating their fishing operations. 

Mr. James N. Merrick reports on the 
works under his charge, which includes the 
state of the Upper Shannon Navigation from 
Shannon Harbour to Lough Allen, also the 
Boyle Water Navigation, from the Junction 
with the Shannon to Drum Wharf, near 
Boyle. The works of maintenance were of 
the usual class. The coal traffic on the 
Lough Allen Canal continues in a satis¬ 
factory state—2,102 tons of native coals from 
the Spencer Wharf pits at west side of Lough 
Allen were passed through the canal. 

Mr. William Molloy, Inspector, reports 
on the state of the Shannon Navigation 
(Limerick District). The works of main¬ 
tenance are similar to the preceding. | 


Coming to the subject of Landed Property 
Improvement, as dealt with in the inspector's 
annual reports, 1874-5, Mr. William P. Pren- 
dergast, speaking of the North-Western Dis¬ 
trict, comprising the counties of Fermanagh, 
Cavan, Monaghan, Leitrim, and Sligo, says 
the greater number of applications for loans 
are now made for building dwelUng-houses, 
and notwithstanding the increased cost of 
materials and the increase in wages, there is 
a greater desire on the part of landowners to 
put up substantial slated houses for their 
labourers and farmers than at any former 
period. We are glad to hear thi^ but we 
fear the desire is far from being general, and 
in some recent instances that we have 
noticed the evidences of improvement were 
not what we could have wished. The in¬ 
spector says — “ The design for cottages 
that obtained the Duke of Abercom*8 prize 
is considered very good, and is often 
adopted, and the phms printed by the board 
have also proved very useful.** Mr. Prender- 
gast speaks of the facilities given by such 
establishments as the Messrs. Martin, of the 
North Wall, Dublin, who provide all the 
timber and framings, and thus enable pro¬ 
prietors to get without delay what they may 
require. 

The inspector writes :—“ The use of con¬ 
crete, wherever it has been tried, shows that 
when well made with the best quality of 
Portland cement, it is an excellent material 
for walls, the houses proving especially warm 
and free from damp.*’ We have often in 
these pages spoken in favourable terms of the 
use of concrete, and we hope to see it more 
generally used in cottage building, provided 
that it is properly made out of good mate¬ 
rials. 

On more than one occasion, when noticing 
these annual reports, we expressed a wish 
that some of the designs or plans spoken of 
as good, were given in these reports, that the 
public might see what they are like. We 
cannot commend what we have not had an 
opportunity of seeing. The Duke of Aber- 
com*s designs may be excellent for aught 
we know, but we do not remember having 
seen them. We hope they are superior to 
the Duke of Devonshire*s, noticed in our 
last; but even if only as good they would be 
still an improvement over the mud hovels to 
be seen everywhere. 

In conclusion, Mr. Prendergast tells ns 
that the increase of money among the 
farmers, the establishment of numerous 
banks in the country towns, and the spread 
of commercial knowledge has caused the 
more prosperous among the country popula¬ 
tion to make efforts to obtain better dwell* 
ings than formerly. We would like to see 
elementary education more general among 
the children of the working population. 
Hundreds of them are still growing up in 
ignorance in villages and towns. 

Mr. Edmond Murphy reports as to the 
counties of Down and Donegal, the progress 
made with farm buildings, labourers* cot¬ 
tages, planting, and general reclamation. 
He particularly mentions some works of 
drainage carried out at Foxhall, by Philip 
Do 3 me, Esq., and the successful employment 
of dynamite in the works of blasting and 
clearance. The only danger the inspector 
fears is, the force with which fragments of 
the rock are sent flying to great distances. 
He advocates smaller charges of the explo¬ 
sive. He speaks of the wonderful execution 
done by two ounces of dynamite put into a 
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6-inch hole in a large sunk boulder. For 
surface boulders, a couple of charges placed 
on the top of the stone, and covered and 
weighted by another boulder, will break up 
both; the only difficulty here is that you 
cannot find the pieces. Mr. Do 3 me uses 
dynamite in the removal of old roots of 
trees, and it splits them up into firewood. 

The Corporation of Dublin ought to try 
dynamite in the cleansing of the Lifiey. It 
might be very handy in lifting the sewage 
from its bed, and not rendering the condition 
of the quays alongside much worse than they 
are at present. It would certainly save the 
use of hopper barges, and give the scavengers 
in the streets something to do. We fear the 
Main Drainage Committee won’t adopt the 
suggestion, as it might put a quietus to their 
darling scheme no less pure, though far 
more offensive and ponderous in its dimen* 
sions. 

Mr. Murphy reports that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stewart has carried out a perfect 
piece of sod drainage on an alluvial bottom 
bordering on the Swilly River, and has put 
in some capital flood valves, thus raising the 
produce of the land from ^8 to grass worth 
per acre. The inspector thinks it would 
be desirable if the board would issue draw¬ 
ings and specifications for simple tide or 
flood-valves, as it would secure efficient in¬ 
struments and give information in the proper 
construction of these rules for the guidance 
of the inspectors or of those wishing to use 
them. 

Some ** admirable cottages” are reported 
as being built by Colonel Nugent at Port- 
aferry, under the superintendence of his 
agent, George £. Bowen, Esq., who has also 
executed some planting for shelter in ** first- 
rate style.” At Donaghadee, Daniel Dela- 
cherois. Esq., has erected, we are told, some 
farm buildings which are ** a model of 
efficiency and execution.” We would like to 
see some fuller description of the style and 
arrangement of these buildings than what we 
are here presented. We can glean no know¬ 
ledge as to construction or materials from 
terms such as ** admirable cottages,” ** first- 
rate style,” “ model of efficiency and execu¬ 
tion.” This description is neither fish, 
flesh, nor bone, although it is satisfactory to 
learn that the work is done. We agree with 
the inspector in thinking that it is highly 
desirable that there should be a preliminary 
inspection in all cases of grants for build¬ 
ings, for in many instances he says that he 
finds that the sites selected and the levels 
adopted are not such as he would have sanc¬ 
tioned had he been previously consulted. 

We will deal with the remainder of the 
reports under the Landed Property Improve¬ 
ment Acts in next issue, when we shall pro¬ 
bably have something further to say on the 
character of the improvements in the matter 
of drainage and labourers’ dwellings. 


THE 

PEOPLE’S PARK, WILLIAMSTOWN. 

On Wednesday last, at the meeting of Black- 
rock Commissioners, the chairman stated 
that Mr. Niven, of the Model Farm, Drum- 
condra, had informed him that he would un¬ 
dertake to supply a design for the People’s 
Park at WilUamstown, with an estimate of 
the coat, exclusive of matters connected with 
drainage, sewerage, embankments, and archi¬ 
tectural works, for £20. It was resolved that 
a plan should be taken from Mr. Niven. A 
tender from Mr. John Pluck, for the con¬ 
struction of a dam and channel to conduct 


the Elm Cliff stream through the People’s 
Park under the railway into the sea, at a 
charge of £620, and for the construction of 
a pipe sewer from Merrion-avenue to Phoenix- 
terrace for £190, was accepted. 


STANLEY’S MATHEMATICAL 
DRAWING INSTRUMENT MAKING 
WORKS, SOUTH NORWOOD. 

A VISIT paid by us to the mathematical in¬ 
strument making works, recently established 
at South Norwood by Mr. William Ford 
Stanley, afforded us considerable pleasure. 
Mr. Stanley has been hitherto known for 
many years as a maker of repute in Holbom, 
London, and not merely a seller of, all kinds 
of mathematical drawing instruments, as well 
as an inventor and improver of several more, 
for the use of architects, engineers, sur¬ 
veyors, and others. The thought occurred 
to Mr. Stanley’s inventive mind some years 
since that, as several forms of labour, simple 
and complex, were being brought under &e 
dominion of machinery, the making of 
mathematical instruments ought to form no 
exception, and that machinery and steam 
power could be utilised to any extent in the 
production of perfect instruments, and that 
the cost to producer and purchaser would 
eventually be considerably cheapened. The 
task to be undertaken was an anxious, and 
was likely to be an expensive, one, for the 
transition from hand labour and common 
lathes to steam-driven machines necessitated 
not only the making of a number of separate 
machines, but included the making of a 
number of subsidiary tools for use, and 
in the teaching of a number of work¬ 
men how to use these new tools with 
safety to themselves and with as little 
serious loss as possible in the matter 
of time and material to the employer. After 
an outlay of several thousand pounds, Mr. 
Stanley has now in operation at his manu¬ 
factory at Norwood machinery for the pro¬ 
duction of all the mathematical instruments 
known as the half-net case, which includes 
compasses with a moveable leg, ink point, 
pencil point, lengthening bar, drawing pen, 
Ac., and with his present resources is capable 
of producing any amount of these instru¬ 
ments, with their cases, of all sizes and of 
any material needed. After a short time he 
will have mechanical appliances perfected for 
producing what is technically Imown as the 
set case, and doubtless in due time he will 
further produce the full-set case and the long- 
set case. 

In his workshops at present he has 
machines in motion to the number of 25 or 
more, solely engaged in the adjusting and 
finishing of the instruments of the half-set 
case, the casting being a separate and pre¬ 
vious operation, carried out in another part 
of his works. In one room are cam machmes 
for dividing and marking the scales upon 
rules, and for producing a variety of scales 
used for measuring and drawing purposes. 
This dividing machine can be adjusted and 
used for marking boxwood, iron, brass, 
German silver, horn, ivory, vulcanite, or 
other material. The movement of the 
machine is perfect, and there is alternately a 
long and a short action in marking the 
indents or lines that form the scales. The 
division of labour necessitated in the many 
operations belonging to mathematical in¬ 
strument making renders separate rooms or 
workshops to be allotted to each class of work¬ 
men, and these are provided in Mr. Stanley’s 
buildings, many of them being on the same 
level, 80 that as soon as a number of parts 
of one instrument are ready they are passed 
on into another workshop. 

The principal machine-room, or workshop, 
contains a number of compact machines, all 
driven by steam power, and worked on the 
cam principle, which, commonly speaking, 
may be described as a plate with curved 
sides fixed on a revolving shaft for convert¬ 
ing a rotary motion into a rectilinear one. 
This principle is utilised to a great extent, 
and in a very beautiful manner, in the 


various operations belonging to the final 
cutting, rounding, shaping, and finishing of 
the heads, sides, faces, chamfers, and dlmi- 
uishing ends of the pairs of compasses and 
other drawing instruments, and equally so 
in the stamping and marking processes. 
When the head of a compass is perforated 
and also slit for the jointing operation, the 
centres or eyes of the pair are worked from 
in each after-operation; for, whether the 
motion be horizontal or circular, so long as 
the same centre is maintained in adjusting 
or fixing the article worked upon, the opera¬ 
tion of the machine will be perfect,—Whence 
every leg, arm, or corresponding part of an 
instrument will really correspond in all its 
details, and exhibit no irregularities. 

Although Mr. Stanley and his brother had 
to invent machines, construct new tools, and 
educate or teach their workmen, it is sur¬ 
prising with what facility some of the young 
men in his workshops perform their aUotted 
work with the aid of the machines. In 
a second the circular or rotary motion of a 
cutting tool is changed into a rectilinear 
one, and the perforating or cutting tool after 
boring, can be made to slide from right to 
left in a grooving or rabbeting process. The 
brass or other metal is bored, slit with a saw, 
cut, planed, traversed, rounded, quirked, 
stamped, marked, and otherwise finished, as 
circumstances may warrant, by the aid of 
machines in Mr. Stanley’s works. 

There is a separate workshop on the 
premises where the tool makers are employed 
in forging and finishing tools required by the 
workmen in the production of the mathe¬ 
matical drawing instruments, and several of 
these tools are the invention of Mr. Stanley. 
There is also a cabinet-makers’ or case- 
makers’ shop, where all sizes of eases for 
mathematical drawing instruments are made 
—oak, walnut, mahogany, rosewood, &c. 
There are machines in this workshop which 
perform their operations with the same swift¬ 
ness and exactness as those above stairs. 
The dovetailing, mortices, or sinking for the 
locks, hinges, and angle brasses, and other 
fittings are cut by machines, so the workmen 
have little more to do than glue and screw. 
Substantial unveneered cases of mahogany 
or walnut are made b^ Mr. Stanley, in which 
the straight dovetailmg, or, more properly 
speaking, the combing is done by machines, 
and done so accurately that sides and ends 
fit into each other so closely and tight that 
glue might nearly be dispensed with. 

As we are not writing an exhaustive des¬ 
cription of Mr. Stanley’s works, but giving 
merely a brief outline, we will only remark 
further that his steam engine and driving 
power and self-feeding furnace is of the best 
description. The waste brass, cuttings, 
shavings, dust, and other brass ** waste ” is 
not wasted, but is passed through a magneting 
machine where the particles of iron are 
caught up by a number of revolving magnets 
upon a spindle, and thus the brass, which 
under other circumstances would be a loss or 
waste with its admixture of iron, is saved for 
future casting. In passing through Mr. 
Stanley’s works wo examined some of the 
finished drawing instruments in that part of 
the building called the Finishing l^om,” 
where a number of workmen were engaged 
in giving the final touches to the articles 
manufactured. We came unhesitatingly to 
the conclusion that no mathematical drawing 
instruments could be better finished, and that 
they might safely challenge comparison with 
any instruments made abroad or at home. 
It is worthy of note that the workshops in 
general are airy, lofty, well lighted, and 
ventilated, which must afford great comfort to 
the workmen, and facilitate their operations. 

Wo believe that Mr. Stanley’s machine 
works are the only ones of the kind in this 
country, and his enterprise is entitled to 
recognition at the hands of his countrymen, 

' and more especially that architectural and 
! engineering constituency in the service of 
I the Government and apart that he has so 
honourably served for long years as a practical 
mathematical drawing instrument maker in 
London. 
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ROADS AND PAVEMENTS— 

TBEIR OONSTRUOTION, WEAR AND TEAR, 
SANITART ASPECTS, ETC. 

(Continued from page 197.) 

THE CONCLUSIONS AS TO ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
AND PAVEMENT OBTAINED BY MECHANICAL 
AND ENOINEERINO SCIENCE AND ART. 

The general conclusion arrived at is that, as 
a rule, all loud noise from vehicular transit 
in the streets—all grinding and rumbling of 
wheels, and jolting and banging of carts and 
carriages—all vibrations of the houses and 
shaking of doors and windows denote a 
greater or less waste of force, and a low state 
of science and knowledge on the part of those 
who are charged with the construction and 
maintenance of the public thoroughfares. 
To the same ignorance may be charged the 
greater proportion of all dost, dirt, and mud, 
and all bad smells on street surfaces, as well 
as of the dirt on clothes and on the person 
from the dirt and dust of the street, and the 
nervous agitation, restlessness, and sleepless¬ 
ness at nights from the noise of carts and 
carriages in the streets. 

LOSS OF TRACTIVE FORCE BY BAD ROAD 
CONSTRUCTION AND BAD CLEANSING. 

The loss of tractive force even from small 
elevations, such as those occasioned chiefly 
by bad cleansing, is stated in Sir Henry 
Parnell’s work on roads as the results of 
experiments. The draught is stated to have 
been:— 


On a paved road.2 

On A well-broken stone road In a clean state .. 6 

On the same covered with dust .. .. .. 8 

On the same wet and muddy.10 

On a gravel or flint road, clean .19 

On the same road, wet and muddy.82 


The effect of small elevations of surface in 
occasioning loss of force, may be observed in 
the retardation of the heaviest railway trains 
by scattering gravel on the railway. 

It was shown by experiments with Sir 
John M‘Neiir8 “ road indicator,” that by a 
granite tramway, on a slope of 1 in 85, the 
power required to draw a ton was reduced 
from 294 lbs. to 132 lbs. 

Mr. Guilford Molesworth, in his text book 
of formulae for engineers, gives as the resis¬ 
tance in pounds per ton on different roads 
(exclusive of gravity). On 

stone tramway. 20 lbs. per ton. 

Paved roads .. ..33 „ „ 

Macadamised roads .. .. 44 to €7 „ „ 

Gravel .160 „ ,, 

Soft, sandy, and gravelly ground .. 210 „ „ 

These may be stated to be the chief results 
hitherto obtained in England as to the trac¬ 
tion on roads. 

The results of trials made on different 
roads in France by General Morin and M. 
Dap nit are thus stated by Professor Fonssa- 
grives:— 

Roadway asphalted .. *.1 

Roadway paved, dry, and in good condition 2*0 to 1*6 

Roadway paved and in mediocre condition 2 6 „ 2 

Roadway paved, but covered with a little mud 2*7 „ 2 

Macadam in good condition and dry .. .. 8‘S „ 2*6 

Macadam, wet .. ..3 3 

Macadam In a me<Iiocrp condition ,, ,, 4*6 

Macadam covered with dirt. 6 6 

Macadam with the stones loose .. .. 8*2 „ 6 

Experiments made by the direction of the 
French Government on the tramway between 
Sevres and Versailles, showed that a horse 
on a level tramway draws thrce-and-a-half 
times the weight, at the same speed and with 
the same expenditure of power, that he can 
do on an ordinary road. Up a gradient of 1 to 
100, he is capable of drawing 2*25 times the 
weight he can do up the same gradient on an 
ordinary road, and up a gradient of 1 to 25, 
he can draw one-and-a-half times the load he 
can do under similar circumstances on the 
ordinary road. 

In the varying conditions of the different 
roads, or of the same road at different times, 
wet or dry, as also the varjing sizes of the 
vehicles, with their wheels and their weights, 
such results can only be taken as approxi¬ 
mate, but they are sufficient to indicate the 
enormous waste of force and expense incurred 
in the traffic of the metropolis and of other 


districts by the wide differences of conditions 
visible to the eye, the results of unscientifle 
and inferior management. In other words, 
they indicate the gains derivable from appro¬ 
priate scientiflo treatment. 

The losses occasioned by differences of 
conditions of the snrface are aggravated by 
frequent unnecessary differences of inclines. 
Assuming the surface pavement of the streets 
to be smooth, and as good as the surfaces of 
iron railways, the loss of force from street 
inclines will be as great as it is demonstrated 
to be on railway inclines. The late Mr. 
Butler Williams, C.E., formerly engaged on 
the Ordnance Survey in Ireland, and after¬ 
wards Professor of Geodesy at the College of 
Civil Engineers at Putney, gave some evi¬ 
dence on this subject before the Health of 
Towns Commissioners in 1844. He displayed 
a study of the plan of Sir Christopher Wren 
for the rebuilding of the City of London 
after the Great Fire. He presented that 
plan as displaying the enormous loss by 
ignorance or by the absence of science in the 
Erecting minds of local public works. He 
showed the gain in distance by direct lines, 
as well as the gain from avoiding the losses 
of force by bad gradients. To illustrate this 
loss he got a survey of twv*! lines, one from 
Holborn to Cheapside, and the other from 
Fleet-street to Cheapside, and taking the then 
traffic over these two lines, he showed that 
the loss of time and power entailed by the 
defective gradients and increased distimees 
could not be less than one hundred thousand 
pounds per annum. Such losses of force 
from defective gradients, it will be perceived 
from a view of any contour map, were more 
or less entailed over the whole area, from 
setting aside Sir Christopher Wren’s plan of 
rebuilding the city as nearly as possible on a 
level plane. It may be mentioned, in the 
way of illustration of administrative principle, 
that Sir Christopher Wren would have ex¬ 
cluded blind alleys and the inferior dwellings 
of the wage classes, and also graveyards and 
noxious trades; and yet have given to every 
owner the same area, though perhaps in a 
different, and invariably in a better position, 
with frontages in wider streets, with better 
sweeps of winds and ventilation. The plan 
was approved by the King and the most in¬ 
structed minds of the day; but the corporate, 
or what may be called the vestral minds of 
the day, prevailed in retaining the same old 
lines, the old gradients, and the old struc¬ 
tures, and, in doing so, it is estimated by 
sanitary authorities, they entailed upon the 
population, besides the loss upon the traffic, 
a death-rate greatly in excess of what there 
would have been under the rudimentary 
sanitary conditions which Sir Christopher 
Wren’s plan would have achieved. 

The professor observed— “ With respect to 
old districts, improvements of importance 
might be accomplished without interfering 
with the convenient access to houses, and at 
very moderate cost, by taking advantage of 
the repavement of streets, to level or reduce, 
by a few feet, the mere surface irregularities, 
such as may be noticed in many of the 
thoroughfares of the metropolis. In the re¬ 
pavement of the streets,as generally conducted 
at present, the old carves following the ex¬ 
isting irregularities of the surface are re¬ 
tained, whereas, not onfrequently, an excava¬ 
tion of even as little as one or two feet at one 
point, and a corresponding Ailing up of one 
or two feet at another point, would remove 
irregularities which, as far as they go, are 
objectionable. Every foot reduced in the 
rise of a thoroughfare open to great traffic 
produces a corresponding saving of power by 
no means unimportant.’^ In illustration of 
this point, it may be mentioned that Moles¬ 
worth states that the traction due to the 
inclination of the road alone is always the 
load multiplied by the angle of inclination. 

After adducing various examples of the 
wastefulness of ignorance, Professor Butler 
Williams observed, “they show that, for 
amendment, you must have men of extended 
views, capable of embracing all the elements 
that combine to produce the results that 
ought to be obtained, and that it can scarcely 


be expedient in most cases that men of 
limited education should be called upon to 
decide on important sanitary matters.^’ 

ECONOMIC PRINCIPLE OF THE DISTINCT PRO¬ 
VISION FOR WHEEL TRACKS AND FOB HORSE 

TRACKS IN ROADWAYS. 

The first conclusion arrived at by the 
General Board of Health for the improvement 
of the pavement of the metropolis was that 
provision must be made of smooth tracks for 
the wheels, distinct from the provision for 
the track and the foothold of tiie horses. 
This distinct provision had, indeed, long been 
made and successfully applied in the cities of 
Northern Italy. Lord Palmerston once called 
public attention to it, and expressed a hope 
that so luxurious and excellent a system 
might be introduced into this country. Mr. 
A. Stevenson, C.E., calls attention to it in 
his article on road constmetion, in the Ency- 
clopadia Britannica. Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, 
jun., the son of oar respected secretary, a 
civil engineer in practice in Italy, has been 
so good as to give ns sketches and a report 
descriptive of the method in which the prin¬ 
ciple 18 applied in Milan and other cities, 
together with the costs in detail. On wide 
thoroughfares, as at Milan, there are three 
or four lines of wheel track of this descrip¬ 
tion. On some, however, the horse track is 
paved with Dutch clinker brick. The prin¬ 
ciple of the Italian roadway described has, 
indeed, been applied by stone trams as wheel 
tracks, on a paH of the road to the Commer¬ 
cial Docks, at the east end of London, in 
several narrow streets in the City of London, 
at Holyhead, and in other places. Some 
experiments made by Sir John M*Neil on 
the granite tramways at Holyhead, and others 
on the granite tramways near the Commercial 
Docks, demonstrated that by their use a 
saving of more than half the horse-power, as 
compared with the common roads, was 
effected. It was shown that whilst the horse 
retained his rough foothold, considerable 
gain in force is obtained by the tramways in 
ascending inclines. On an incline of 1 in 20, 
the power required to draw a ton was reduced 
from 295 lbs. to 182 lbs. An incline of 1 in 
35 might be ascended at a good rate of speed, 
and descended at 12 miles an hour without 
risk. In passing over these granite tram¬ 
ways, horses will have two feet on the 
ronghened foothold; they do not fall, and 
generally there is no more slipping on them 
, than on the common granite roads in the 
common conditions as to cleansing. When 
they were first laid down in England, each 
I wheel track had kerbs; but in recent con- 
I structions they are dispensed with, and 
vehicles may freely move from one part of 
the road to another. 

The General Board of Health contemplated 
the general adoption of the principle of the 
stone tramways, or of the Italian smooth 
wheel track, as in great part a sanitary 
measure for the entire metropolis. By re¬ 
ducing by one-half the tractive force required 
for transit, by enabling a single horse to do 
the work of two, a redaction would be effected 
of half the dirt and dust of the streets. By 
the smooth wheel tracks they reduced the 
greater part of the noise of the street traffic, 
and gave to carriage riders, who experienced 
it in the northern Italian cities, what they 
called luxurious as well as less expensive 
transit. Recent observations, made at the 
instance of this Committee, show that whilst 
the wear on the horse track is as one, on the 
wheel tracks it is as two, which is about the 
proportion of the weight of the cart and load 
to toe horse. If the wheel wear be taken on 
the smooth track, on which the wear is in¬ 
considerable, it gives a proportionate reduc¬ 
tion of the general wear of the road. In a 
Bill for additional power for the first consoli¬ 
dated Commission of Sewers, powers were 
taken to connect the service of the care of 
the road surface with the care of the road, 
as well as the house drains and sewers, which 
properly belong to any civil arrangement 
preten^g to system. It contemplated 
bringing all the metropolitan streets and 
roads, suburban as well as urban, under 
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unity of competent scientific administration 
—^the snbnrban, as weU as the urban, of 
necessity, for economy as well as efficiency; 
—for if the change were restricted to the 
urban district the gain would only be partial, 
inasmuch as a large proportion of the in¬ 
terior traffic being from suburban districts, 
if the rate of tractive force were unaltered 
for the suburban districts, the same amount 
of tractive force must continue through the 
whole district. It was therefore contem¬ 
plated that the principle of a separate pro¬ 
vision for the wheel tracks should prevail 
over all the suburban roads. The developed 
application of these views was prevented by 
legislative exigencies, into which it is un¬ 
necessary to enter. Such measures would, 
it is considered, have foUowed a competent 
examination of existing conditions of the 
metropolis, and also of the means which art 
and science had provided for dealing with 
them. 

APPLICATION OF MECHANICAL AND ENQINEERINa 
ART AND SCIENCE TO THE CLEANSING OP THE 
PAVEMENTS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


However weU a city may be laid out, how¬ 
ever complete may be the paving of the 
streets, a great part of these advantages wiU 
be lost if they be not regularly and com¬ 
pletely cleansed. Cleanliness and dryness, 
complete surface as weU as subsoil and 
household cleanliness are the points on 
which the sanitary improvement of an urban 
population chiefly turns. 

The attention of Mr. (now Sir) Joseph 
Whitworth was given, in 1840, to the bad 
cleansing of the streets of Manchester by 
hand labour, and he directed his great scien¬ 
tific genius to the means of producing 
superior cleanliness in them by machinery. 
He invented a machine which, while going 
at the rate of only two miles an hour, with 
brooms three feet wide, would clean nearly 
sixty superficial yards per minute, and lifk 
the mild into a cart for removal. This was 
the average rate of work done by about sixty 
men. He constructed machines, and pre¬ 
sented prolonged demonstration of their 
power in London and also in Manchester. 
He ofiered engagements, in Manchester and 
also in London, to sweep the streets thrice 
as often as under the old system, for the 
same money. But these demonstrations and 
offers were presented to minds which proved 
to be incapable of mastering them, and the 
machine was rejected on the ostensible 
ground that it would interfere with the 
labour of poor people, or of paupers. 

As to surface cleansing, the Commissioners 
of the Board of Health, having examined the 
subject and got trials made, came to the con¬ 
clusion that the best cleansing by the broom 
alone was very imperfect—^inasmuch as the 
broom alone, whilst it removes the greater 
proportion of solid or semi-fluid matter, 
spreads and daubs the pavement with that 
which is sticky and adhesive. 

For cleansing street pavements, as well as 
for the cleansing of a paved court-yard or 
floor, the broom and the dry mop do not 
alone suffice, but need the aid of water for 
perfect cleansing and purification. During 
the prevalence of cholera, and periods of 
severe epidemic visitations, especiaUy in hot 
weather, the General Board of Health, whose 
orders were at that timo law, directed that 
fllthy courts and aUeys, the seats of fever, 
should be cleansed by strong jets of water, 
and where the immediate water service was 
insufficient, fire-engines were directed to be 
used to cleanse the walls of the foul habita¬ 
tions ; to dissipate the close stagnant atmo¬ 
spheres, jets were thrown up as spray. By 
tnese means such freshness was given to the 
air and relief to the lungs as is experienced 
after heavy thunder showers. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the oppressed districts expressed their 
pleasure at the relief they received, and their 
hope that the practice might be continued. 

The reduction of the time occupied in 
cleansing thoroughfares of great traffic is of 
economical value, but speed is everywhere of 
^eat sanitary importance for the quick re¬ 
moval of dung droppings and the prevention 


of the vitiation of the air by evaporation and 
by the dispersion of pulverised dung and 
other matters. Speed is also of economical 
importance for the saving of manure, as 
“ fresh” manure is upwards of a third more 
in price and value than old or dried manure. 
The effectual hand-scavengering done at 
Manchester was from 1,000 to 1,500 square 
yards daily hy each man. When Sir Joseph 
Whitworth’s machine was in operation, going 
at the rate of 21 miles per hour, it swept the 
same extent of surface in a quarter of an 
hour. But the average extent of surface 
which could be so swept depends on the 
distance of the places of deposit to which the 
matter taken up must be removed. 

(To be continned.) 


THE ROUND TOWER AT CLONES.* 

This building may be regarded as one of the 
earliest structures of its class remaining in 
Ireland. The doorway and other opes are, 
when perfect, covered respectively by hori¬ 
zontal lintels, and in no part of the edifice 
does any indication of an arch appear. The 
doorway, which is placed some eight feet 
above the level of the projecting base-course, 
from which the tower rises, measures 5 ft. 
41 in. in height, by 1 ft. 81 in. at the top, 
and 1 ft. 11 in. at the bottom. The thick¬ 
ness of the wall at the soffit is four feet, but 
the sides of the opening have been tampered 
with on the interior, so that only the outer 
facings of the jambs remain intact. This 
alteration has given rise to a statement that 
the doorway splayed inwardly, an assertion 
which is no doubt perfectly correct, but to 
which should be added that the peculiarity 
is not original. The present floor is raised 
about three feet above the level of the 
adjoining cemetery; here the diameter of 
the tower, on the interior, is eight feet nine 
inches. On a level with the doorway-sDl 
stood the first floor, which was supported by 
an offset varying from two to four inches in 
depth. The second floor, which was lighted 
by a smaU quadrangular opening, rested 
partly upon an offset, but chiefly upon joists, 
for the reception of which five holes are dis¬ 
tinctly visible in the wall. The upper floors 
(there were five in aU) were similarly sus¬ 
tained, and each, except the topmost, was 
lighted by a single quadrangular window. 
There can be no question that the Clones 
tower, like all other buildings of its class, 
terminated in a beijcobbAftt, or conical stone- 
roof. This, however, no longer remains; and, 
at first sight, the wall, as at Kilkenny, Cloyne, 
Kildare, and elsewhere, would appear to ter¬ 
minate in a mediaeval parapet. A sHght 
observation, however, wiU convince any edu¬ 
cated eye that the seeming creneUes are but 
dismantled opes of the topmost apartment. 
These are four in number, formed with un¬ 
splaying sides, considerably inclined, and 
face as nearly as possible the cardinal points, 
AU have been denuded of their lintels; and 
between them, at more than one point, the 
moulting waU rises, presenting an irregular 

corbie-step” appearance. 

It is probable that, like many of our 
earlier beU-houses, that of Clones was not of 
any very considerable elevation. Its height, 
from plinth to cornice, may be estimated at 
about seventy-five feet. But little of the 
frame of the building has been lost, as 
plainly appears from the position of the top¬ 
most apertures. The circumference at the 
present level of the graveyard is, as nearly 
as possible, fifty-one feet—it would, of course, 
be slightly more at the base-offset. With 
regard to the masonry, it may be observed 
that it is of a very rude description, not one 
dressed stone appearing. Probably, however, 
the nnusuaUy rough appearance of the ex¬ 
terior, especially about the doorway and 
lower portion, may, in a great measure, be 
attributed to the action of fire. The surface 


• From paper by Mr. W. F. Wakeman, on “ The Ecclesias¬ 
tical Antiquities of Clnain-Eols, now Clones,” In Journal of ‘ 
the Royal Historical and Archssological Anooiation of i 
Ireland. t 


of the interior is smooth and regular, pre¬ 
senting a remarkable contrast to the external 
facing. We read in our Annals, under 
several dates, of the destruction of the city 
by fire. Perhaps the most notable burning 
of Clones and its belongings occurred under 
De Lacy, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century. 

It is not my intention, at present, to enter 
at length upon the question of the supposed 
mortuary purposes of our towers; though 
here, during an excavation mado some nine¬ 
teen or twenty years ago, human remains 
were rather plentifully found. The work of 
exploration aUuded to appears to have been 
undertaken by Mr. Edmund Getty, of Belfast, 
who on that occasion was accompanied by 
several gentlemen who seem to have rendered 
valuable assistance. The result of their 
joint labours was published in the fourth 
volume of the Ulster JourncLl. o f A rchaology. 
It appears that, after a quantity of dibris 
had been removed, two ancient floors were 
discovered, the first at a distance of six feet 
and a half from the siU of the doorway. 
This was formed of clay, and in the soil 
between it and a second floor, formed of a 
** thin coat of lime” placed some eighteen 
inches further down, were discovered a few 
framentary remains of human bones, accom¬ 
panied by pieces of charcoal, and “ irregular¬ 
shaped flags, with traces of fire on their 
surface.” Beneath the Hme floor, at irregular 
distances, and placed without order, “con¬ 
siderable human remains, in a state of very 
great decay, some of a child, some of adults,” 
were found among earth and stones. Here 
were four or five skulls: “ They were so 
damaged that the exact position they lay in 
could not be correctly ascertained, although 
the relative position occupied by each was 
sufficiently perceptible. They lay nearly as 
marked in the accompanying plan, and un¬ 
connected with other remains; proving, as 
far as they were concerned, that it must have 
been human hones^ and not l^odiest that had 
been thus deposited.” 

The finding of a number of skulls and 
other portions of the human body, beneath a 
floor of a round tower, might, at the first 
glance, appear to furnish evidenoe, if not 
proof, that those buildings had been erected 
for mortuary purposes. A little considera¬ 
tion, however, will show that very slight, if 
any, importance should be attached to a cir¬ 
cumstance like that referred to. What is 
more reasonable than to suppose that the 
builders of a tower, when excavating for a 
foundation, deemed it necessary to remove 
cei^tain human remains which had been there 
buried ? We know that many of our towers 
stand in very ancient cemeteries. These 
bones the diggers would religiously re-inter 
on either side of the line of work, in a posi¬ 
tion as near as possible to the site of their 
former resting-place. Within the bounds of 
a tower not only one but several skeletons 
might be enclosed. Our “ Journal ” records 
the discovery, on the site of a long-used 
dung-hiU, which had been scraped rather 
more deeply than usual, of a Pagan burial 
um. And Dr. Reeves, in his account of the 
“Ancient Churches of Armagh” (p. 53), 
notices the curious fact of the finding of a 
primitive sepulchral vessels by labourers 
employed in excavating the floor of a vault 
which had belonged to a thirteenth or four¬ 
teenth century ecclesiastical structure, at 
Bishop’s Court, near that city. What if a 
round tower had been erected on either of 
these sites, and explorers had come to dig ? 
What if some early Christian community 
had selected the beautiful and commanding 
position of DrumnakiUy, near Omagh, as the 
site of a monastery and cloigtheach ? There, 
in subsequent ages, some treasure-hunters 
might have found Pagan urns, laid in tiers, 
one under the other, to a depth of more than 
eight feet in the soil! 

Of comparatively stunted dimensions, ex¬ 
hibiting not a single cut stone, and present¬ 
ing in its doorway and other openings only 
flat-headed quadrangular forms, with inclined 
sides, similar to those found in cathairs and 
cloughawns, the Clones tower may be looked 
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upon as one of the most ancient structures 
of its kind remaining in Ireland. But it 
cannot, therefore, be confounded ynth build¬ 
ings of a Pagan age found in this country, 
as its masonry is well cemented with lime 
mortar, a circumstance never in a single in¬ 
stance observed in ante-Christian architec¬ 
ture in Eiin. 


NEW INSURANCE OFFICES. 

The directors of the Scottish Widows’ F^d 
Society having secured the site of premises 
at comer of Westmoreland-street and Col¬ 
lege-street, are having new offices erected 
thereon, from the designs of Mr. T. N. Deane, 
R.H.A. The material will be Mansfield 
stone. Mr. Alexander Parker, J.P., in laying 
the foundation stone on the 22nd nit., ex¬ 
pressed a hope ** that the building might add 
another item to the many which have re¬ 
cently been erected to embellish the good 
city of Dublin.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

All Saints* Church, Eglantine. — This 
rhuroll, erected from the desisins of Mr, Thomas 
Drew, R.H.A , and of which we jrave illustrations 
in our number for January 16th, 1875, was conse¬ 
crated 0(1 the Idlh olt. by the Bishop of Down and 
Connor. 

Memorial to the late Mr. M‘Elwain.— 
An exceedingly chaste and beautiful mural tablet 
has been erected in the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 
Circular-road, Coleraine. It coiisisU of white 
luarhle, surmounted with an urn, the whole resting 
on a base of black marble. The following is the in¬ 
scription ;—“ Erected to the memory of Archibald 
M* El wain, by the members of the Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dist Church, on the Coleraine Circuit, in grateful 
appreciation of his deep interest in the prosperity 
of God’s work. He entered into rest 27th Decem¬ 
ber, 1874. ‘ He was a faithful man, and feared 
God above many.’” The workmanship reflects 
much credit on the taste and skill of Messrs. J. 
Robinson and Son, Belfast, by whom it has been 
erected. 

Thb Preservation op Wood.— M. Lostal, 
railway contractor, of Ferminy, has communicated 
to the Society of Mineral Industry, at St. Etienne, 
France, the results of his observations on the effect 
of lime in preserving wood, and his method of 
applying it. He piles the planks In a tank, and 
puts over all a layer of quicklime, which is gradually 
slaked with water. The wood is said to acquire 
remarkable consistence and hardness, and to be 
quite safe from decay. 

Tracing Paper.— A beautiful, transparent, 
colourless, tracing paper, for architectural and other 
draughtsmen, engravers, Ac., is prepared as follows: 
First make a clear vurnisb from Demerara resin; 
then place the sheets of paper flatwise upon each 
other, and spread the varuish evenly over the top 
sheet by means of a camel’s-liair or other flne brush, 
until tlie paper appears perfectly colourless, with¬ 
out, however, the varnish thereon being visible. 
Then remove the first sheet from the pile and hang 
it up to dry by one edve. Continue In the same 
manner with the other sheeU. After being 
thnrouglily dried, paper thus prepared is capable of 
being written upon either with chalk, a pencil, or 
a steel pen. It retains its colourless transparency, 
and does not become yellowed by time, as is gene¬ 
rally the case with that prepared in any other way. 
— A P. Trades Journal. 

Improvement op Waste Lands.— An ex¬ 
periment, attended with gratifying results, has been 
tried in Cornwall, where upwards of 200 acres of 
the Connor Downs have been reclaimed by the 
Cornish miners. The land wus leased to the men for 
ninety-nine years at a yearly rent of half-a-crown 
Hii acre, quite as much, if not more, than the pro¬ 
perty had formerly brought In to the owner. The 
■:ze of the holdings varied from three to ten acres, 
and by degrees the workmen have transformed 
what was before nothing better than waste common 
liind into a thriving and pleasant garden. Most of 
the miners have built houses and outbuildings for 
themselves on the plots, and nearly all are prosper¬ 
ing, happy, and contented. The land has been 
tilled by the spade, after mine hours were over, 
and sand and sea-weed have been found to act as a 
capital manure. Wheat and potatoes are the prin¬ 
cipal crop, but all vegetables are grown. Nearly 
every leaseholder keeps a cow and a pig, whilst a 
few keep a pony or donkey and cart. The experi¬ 


ment has operated most beneficially in improving 
the status and the health and morals of the miners. 
It is now suggested that the great mine and land 
owners in the north of England should follow this 
excellent example, as there are thousands of acres 
of poor and unprofitable land on and about the 
surface of mines; and the steady workman once 
transformed into a leaseholder, with a house and 
land of his own, would become a happy, clean, and 
sober man.— Builder. 


THE LIFFEY. 

A la (mad) mode. 

LINES WRITTEN ON THE METAL BRIDGE 
ON A MOONLIGHT MIDNIGHT. 

[The state of the Liffey is a favourite 
^eme with our Dublin poets and rhymesters. 
Appreciating the animus and humour of the 
writer more than the goodness of the verse, 
we extend to it the liberty of an apparition 
in these pages as an encouragement to our 
correspondent.] 

I stood upon the bridge at night. 

And calmly viewed the scene; 

Beneath me flowed the murky flood, 

Of ugly shade, I ween. 

And as I looked down on the flood, 

A steam from o'er it rmie: 

In vain I sought my handkerchief— 

My eyes began to close. 

And I began to dream ! 

Methought I saw a thonsand knighta 
In armour bright arrayed. 

And, aa they passed by Ormond-quay, 

Each horseman drew his blade. 

At last one sppke—it was their chief— 

And stately was his manner; 

He aaid—** Unfurl our noble flag !" 

(It was the liisli banner)— 

I saw it in my dream ! 

I looked upon the other side. 

And lo! there was arrayed 
A goodly clan of Danisli foot— 

Each soldier drew his blade; 

A deadly silence reigned o’er all. 

At last out spoke their chief, 

He said—“ Prepare to meet our fbe !— 

Our actions must be brief"— 

1 heard him in my dream ! 

Then suddenly tlie horsemen charged- 
Their war-cry rent the air. 

The chieftain of the Danish foot 

Spoke one word—*twa8, “ Prepare" I 
But what is this ? the horsemen turn. 

And qiUckly fly the spot. 

What 1 are they cowed—the Irish cowed ?— 
No, surely they are not— 

It must be all a dream ! 

But see! the Danes arc flying too. 

Though on the other shore, 

Thdr voices swell Into a cry 
Of horror in tlie roar 1 
I aak a soldier passing by 

Wiiat means the awful rout ? 

•* Fly, stranger 1 fly, and save yimraelf! " 

He said; "Tlie tide is out 1 " 

It wak'd me from my dream ! 

F. I. 


A STORY OF THE MAIN DRAINAGE 
By One op the Council. 

Mr. Cornelius Dennehy, who is not an 
engineer, architect, or surveyor, but who is 
nevertheless an intelligent citizen and pros¬ 
perous merchant, gives his version of the 
story of the Dublin Main Drainage. As Mr. 
Dennehy hits the mark with some effect in 
more places than one, we think his letter will 
not be out of place in these pages. We wish 
that Mr. Dennehy would always speak 
plainly, and when he has decided on acting 
an independent part on behalf of his fellow- 
citizens, that he would continue to do so, j 
and not give way so often to the legal jargon 
of jobbers with five times the assurance, but 
not possessed of a twentieth part of the 
practical intelligence of himself. We say 
this much, not that we alwjws subscribe to 
Mr. Dennehy’s views on Corporate mat¬ 
ters:— 

Bir,—O ne would suppose from the language 
Died recently In the Town Council, respecting tlie 
proposed representation of the .Government on the 
Main Drainage Committee, that this committee was 


in the same position with respect to the Council, 
and bore the same relations thereto as any of the 
other committees of that body. Permit me to say 
that this is not so. The Main Drainage Committee, 
under the act of 1871, may be more troly called a 
mixed board tlian a municipal committee. It ia 
composed, under this act, of twelve members of the 
Dublin Corporation, and six representatives of the 
Rathmines, Pembroke, Clontaif, and Kllmainbam 
townships; and under the 7th section of the act 
mentioned, reports were not to be made to the 
council at sbobter periods than six months; and by 
the agreement with the Port and Docks Board, 
embodied and made part and parcel of the act, tU# 
committee was placed, so far as the construction of 
the works was concerned, completely under the 
control of that board. The lltb section of this 
agreement was as follows:— 

“ Previous to commencing any works under the 
powers of the proposed act immediately affecting 
the works and property of the Port and Docks 
Board, or the river Liffey, or the harbour of Dublin, 
or the docks of the board, or the accesses thereto,, 
the Corporation shall submit plans, sections, and 
specifications of such works to the board for their 
approval; and the said works shall be executed 
only in conformity with such approval; provided 
that if the board did not intimate their approval 
or disapproval within one month after such docu¬ 
ments shall l>e submitted to them, the Corpo¬ 
ration may proceed to execute the said work.” 

As all the new works were certain to affect some 
of the localities mentioned above in some way or 
other, it is perfectly plain and manifest that the 
Main Drainage Committee was placed by this sec¬ 
tion, so far aa the works were concerned, completely 
under the control and direction of the Port and 
Docks Board. Now, it will be asked, who were 
the parties who allowed the rights and powers of 
the Corporation to be thus invaded, and who was it 
that permitted clauses to be introduced into the bill 
giving the townships power to appoint six meiuliers 
on the committee, the Corporution having only 
power to appoint twelve, tiie said townships not at 
the same time being bound to contribute one 
farthing to the rales until all the works were com¬ 
pleted ; and by whose act, for the first time in the 
history of our municipality, was the OorporatioR 
made subsidiary, subordinate, and placed com¬ 
pletely under the control of the Port and Docks 
Board ? The story is soon told. In July, lb7U, a 
committee was appointed to lake charge of all mat¬ 
ters and things connected with the Main Drainage 
Scheme, and the bill then about to be promoted by 
the Corporation. Let It be clearly understood tliat 
the bill, as it was originally presented to the 
council, did not contain any of the objertionable 
clauses I have mentioned ; but, afterwards, when 
the bill was before the committee of tlie House of 
Commons, the committee having charge of tbe 
measure bought off opposition by allowing these 
alterations in the bill, which so completely altered 
the character of the Main Drainage Com¬ 
mittee in its relation to the Municipal Council. 
It appears to roe, therefore, rather too late for 
the parties who were concerned in making the 
arrangements with the townships and the Port and 
Docks Board to be now compluiniiig of any further 
or new reiiresentalion on tlie Main Drainage Com¬ 
mittee. Tbe special committee having charge of 
tbe bill was appointed as 1 mentioned, in July, 
1870, and it was whilst the bill was before tlie 
Parliamentary committee during tbe session of 1871 
that ibe organic change in its character took place, 
and this was done beyond doubt or question to pre¬ 
vent opposition before the Parliamentary com¬ 
mittee, and was also done without the consent or 
knowledge of the council. Now, I assert that 
nothing could have been more unfortunate tiiuii this 
fact, for had the bill been opposed before the com¬ 
mittee there would have been a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of tbe scheme both with respect to the engi¬ 
neering plans and the estimates of expenditure or 
cost of the works; but there not having been, for 
the reasons 1 have mentioned, anything like oppo¬ 
sition before the committee, the plans of the Corpo¬ 
ration or tlie promoters, and their calculations uf 
cost or expenditure, were adopted by the committee 
as a matter of course. 

We are now all aware of the fact that when the 
financial part of the scheme was practically tested 
hy the estimates of the contractors it was found 
that the works could not be carried out for nearly 
three times the amount originally calculated upon 
by the promoters before tbe Parliamentary com¬ 
mittee, but up to this we have bad no similar means 
of knowing whether the engineering plana could 
ever he worked out or not. 

I do not think tlie citizens of Dublin ought to 
permit either the original plans of these works, or 
the modifications of tliem that have since been pre¬ 
pared, to be even commenced without previously 
I having a most careful, thorough, and scientific in- 
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vMtigationas totbeir snitabilitj to the object in 
▼lew, or the possibility of their ever accomplishing 
what was intended—the main drainage of the city. 
It has aiways appeared to roe to be a wiid engineer* 
ing scheme to propose to bring ali the sewage from 
Kilmainbam on the one side, and from Merrion on 
the other to Cariisie Bridge; and adding thereto 
ali the drainage from the head of Ratbgar, and 
sending the entire by means of a syphon under the 
Liffey, and down to the North Buil to be dis¬ 
charged. If the engineering skili of the present 
day cannot discover a better system of Main Drain¬ 
age for Dubiin than this, I can oniy say that, in 
ny humbie opinion, there is great room for improve¬ 
ment in main drainage engineering. 

** Hear, hear I’* 


DESIGN FOR NEW HALL, 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

Our illastration with this number is a sketch 
design for a proposed addition to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, obtained from Mr. 
Thomas Drew, R.H.A., one of the com¬ 
petitors on whom, among others, we have 
waited to obtain information relative to 
complaints which have reached us as to the 
conduct of this competition. The informa¬ 
tion we have obtained from different sources 
we have commented on in another column. 
We understand that Mr. Thomas Tomer and 
Mr. WiUiam Henry Lynn, R.H.A., as well as 
Mr. Drew, complain at having been induced 
to enter into competition solely by the consi¬ 
deration of the architect to the College being 
out of it, and in the position of a disin¬ 
terested and impartial adviser within and 
without the walls of the College. 

The leading feature of Mr. Drew’s design 
was the formation of a central lobby, com¬ 
municating with all the principal apartments 
of the College more conveniently than at pre¬ 
sent, and opening into a new galleried hall 
of imposing proportions, which would be allo¬ 
cated to both museum and library extension, 
and at the same time throw open the halls and 
apartments on each floor en suite for the 
circulation of visitors on special occasions 
such as conversazioni, Ac. 


KILLOWEN PARISH CHURCH. 

The parish church of St. John, Killowen, 
diocese of Derry, having lately undergone 
very extensive alterations and improvements, 
was on Tuesday consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, the very Rev. Dr. 
Alexander. 

The old edifice, which was flat and heavy 
in appearance, has been almost entirely 
rebuilt. The most has been made of the 
position, which is extremely picturesque, 
overhanging the west bank of the Bann. 
Richly traceried cut-stone windows, of Early 
Decorated type, supersede the old ones. The 
walls have been lowered, and a highly-pitched 
roof replaces the former one, while a graceful 
bell-cot, upwards of 70 ft. high to apex, 
towers above. The eastern end of the church 
has been enlarged and beautified by a new 
chancel and robing-room. There is also a 
side entrance porch added. There is a fine 
four-light window in the west gable, facing 
Killowen-stieet, while a boldly treated three- 
light window fills the gable of the chancel 
looking towards the river. All the windows 
are filled with cathedral quarry lights. The 
roofs are all open, that of the nave ceiled at 
hammer-beam, with stained and varnished 
timbers. The open benches, pulpit, and 
chancel fittings, including choir desks, Ac., 
are all of pitch pine varnished. A handsome 
lectern and font, placed near the chancel, the 
gifts of Robert Kyle, Esq., and Rev. F. W. 
Hogan, have been added. The Rev. Canon 
Smyly has presented a handsome chair for 
the chancel, and the Rev. James Stewart, 
incumbent, provided a similar one, which 
make the chancel arrangements quite com¬ 


plete. The chancel will be inlaid with 
encaustic tiles, and the porch and passages 
will also be tiled. The heating is by means 
of Porritt's undermund stove, which works 
satisfactorily. The church is lighted by 
floriated and gilt wrought-iron standards im 
nave, and coronss in chancel and porch. 

The general works reflect great credit on 
the contractors, Messrs. M*Clelland and Co., 
Derry. The standards, coronas, and gas- 
fittings were by Messrs. A. D. Williams and 
Co., and the varnishing and painting works 
by Messrs. J. and D. Baxter, Diamond, Cole¬ 
raine. Mr. J. G. Ferguson, C.E., Derry, 
was the architect, and the works were carried 
out under his superintendence. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. XC. 

PUBLIC BORES. 

I'd like to know how manj men 
Who grace oar public boards 
Know how to write their names, and then 
Could swear they know the words! 

I know of some who'd talk for weeks, 

A month, a year, or more; 

The centre-bits within their cheeks 
Are always sore to bore ! 

rd like to know who will be Chief— 

An Alderman elect, 

A Councillor who holds a briel^ 

And stands five fe^ erect; 

A bulky man, a leanish one, 

A sandy wight or fair;— 

Speak out, and tell me, if yon can. 

Who longs to be Lord kfayor! 

Dont keep the public In suspense— 

The Drainage Scheme can wait 1 
But theie is not the least pretence 
To hide from ns our fate. 

Out with the answer!—“ Who Is who ? 

Thanks, thanks—'tis he who swore 
That, though he fails to auger tlirough 
To place, he's sure to bore! 

Civis. 


IRISH ARCHJEOLOGT AND THE 
JR/SH BUILDER. 

The following note of recognition from a 
well-known and esteemed native archaeo¬ 
logist and antiquary, the Rev. James Graves, 
to whom our countrymen owe much for his 
life-long services in elucidating the anti¬ 
quities of Ireland, and helping to preserve 
her national monuments, cannot be better 
acknowledged on our part than by publicity. 
We have laboured long and hard in a jour¬ 
nalistic way to aid the interests alluded to 
by our reverend correspondent, and there 
have been many who, though they could not 
or would not afford a word of recognition, did 
not scruple to avail themselves of materials 
amassed by our labours:— 

Inisnaa Glebe, Stony ford, 
July 18, 1875. 

Dbar Sir,—A ll archsnlogisu roust thank you 
for your continued exertions to forward architec¬ 
tural and antiquarian studies and interests in Ire¬ 
land. Your last number of the Irish Builder 
is particularly interesting to us here In Kilkenny 
from the very Biie and faithful view of St. Caiiice’s 
[Cathedral], and the interesting notice of source. 
Your notice of the Ancient Monuments question will 
do (rood also, and the leading article [Public 
Records in Ireland] is also excellent.—Yours 
faithfully, Jambs Gravbs. 


THE O’CONNELL CENTENARY 
AND THE PUBLIC SAFETY. 

On the eve of the Centenary Celebration we 
have nothing to say in these pages upon the 
political aspects of the forthcoming cen¬ 
tenary, though we could have wished, from 
an art or architectural point of view, that 
the work of Mr. Foley was finished, and the 
monument permanently in its place. The 
O’Connell Committee has thought it neces¬ 
sary to claim the merit of a suggestion that 
did not emanate from their body, bat 
through these pages; as, however, they are 
unable to vindicate their claim, the matter 
need not be discussed farther at present. 

Oar object now, in speaking of tho cele¬ 


bration, is to advise the pubUo authorities 
that there is the utmost need of every pos¬ 
sible provision being made for the protection 
of human life and property on the 6tb of 
August. If stands or platforms are put up 
through the city, their construction shonld 
be seen to by the Borough Engineer, or other 
responsible or appointed architects or snr- 
vey^ors. If windows, balconies, and roofs are 
utilised for spectators, there is great danger 
from overcrowding, and no structure should 
be allowed to be put up of insufficient 
strength, or without being properly tied, 
braced, and bolted. The bridges and quay 
walls are other points of danger, and it de¬ 
volves on the Commissioners of Police and 
the Corporation, acting together, that time 
will now be taken by the forelock in providing 
for the public safety in view of the great 
concourse in the city on Friday, the 6th inst. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed, so we 
trust that our suggestions will be accepted 
in the spirit with which they are tendered 
by those likely to be held responsible for any 
public disaster, if such should happen through 
any neglect of duty. 


SANITARY AND OTHER NOTES. 

Since our last iMue the following letter from Mr. 
Burke, Under Secretary, in re the Main Drainage, 
was read at a meeting of the Corporation:— 

Dublin Castle, 14th Jnly, 1875. 

Sir, —In reference to your letter of the 12th in¬ 
stant, 1 am directed by the Lords Justices to inform 
you that their Excellencies understand the resolu¬ 
tion of the Municipal Council of the 12th instant as 
expressing the assent of the Council to the proposi¬ 
tion that the question of additional security for the 
repayment of any increased loan for Main Drainage 
purposes must necessarily be considered in any pro¬ 
posal for fresh private legislation on the subject 
In reply to the desire of the Corporation to be 
informed of the nature and extent of the represen¬ 
tation required hy the Qoveniment upon the Main 
Drainage Committee, I am to state that their Excel¬ 
lencies believe the desire of the Lords Commissif^ners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury to be that aacb represen¬ 
tation should, as to its nature, be provided from 
existing Government officials, conversant with 
6nanclal and engineering subjects; and aa to its 
extent, be no more than in proportion to the extent 
to which the interests of the general tax-payers of 
the United Kingdom are involved in the scheme. 
On this point their Excellencies would remind 
the Corporation that the large contributions to be 
made out of public moneys In aid of the rates, and 
the fact that the Main Drainage works will vir¬ 
tually be carried out by public money, advanced 
upon very favourable terms, appear to be excep¬ 
tional circumstances as compared with the mode In 
which similar works have been carried out in other 
places. Their Excellencies trust that they may be 
favoured with an early reply to this communication, 
as they are very desirous, should the Lord Commis¬ 
sioners of the Treasury be satlsBed with the views 
of the Corporation upon the points which they have 
raised, that the public legislation proposed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, in my letter of the 24th May, 
should be carried into effect during the present 
Session of Parliament. T. H. Burke. 

After a long debate and the proposal of a reso¬ 
lution and its discussion, the following amendment 
was carried “ That this Corporation hereby con¬ 
sent that two such officials, financial and engineer¬ 
ing, of the Government, should attend on the Main 
Drainage Committee, as are present as inspectors 
of the Local Government Board at the meetings of 
the hoards of the various sanitary authorities, under 
the provisions of the Public Health Act, 1874, and 
the Poor Law and Dispensary Acts in force in Ire¬ 
land.” 

Kingstown. —At a meeting of the commis¬ 
sioners, the reply of the Local Government Board 
to the memorial for a provisional order to carry out 
main drainage and other works, at an estimated 
cost of £44,000, and for such works to increase the 
rating powers of the commissioners to 5s. Gd. in the 
pound, and for other purposes, was considered. 
The Local Government Board enclosed a copy of 
the opinion of.^tli^lr adtising counsel, Mr. Monahan, 
Q.C. Dealing with the parts of the petition from 

1 to 19 seriatim, Mr. Monahan advises that in part 

2 the Local Government Board could direct gn 
inquiry ubder the Local Government and Public 
Health Acts only so far as relates to the proposed 
power to purchase land compulsorily for sewer!<, 
which the commissioners were, under existing autsj 
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authorised to construct. Parts 3 and 4 were alto¬ 
gether outside the jurisdiction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, as was also part 5, except so far as 
related to increase of borrowing powers for laying 
down aspbalte. Parts 6 to 14, inclusive, proposed 
alterations of existing public acts which the Local 
Oovernnient Board could not grant. Part 15 might 
be dealt with partially. The remainder of the 
petition referred to matters the Local Government 
Board were not empowered to deal with. On the 
whole, Mr. Monahan thought that so much of the 
petition lies outside of the power of the Local Go¬ 
vernment Board that unless materially altered.no 
inquiry upon it should be held. The Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, expressing its concurrence in this 
opinion, desired to be informed whether the com¬ 
missioners proposed presenting such amended pe¬ 
tition. Mr. M*Evoy moved, and Mr. Doyle se¬ 
conded, a resolution to the effect that no further 
steps be taken in the promotion of the petition. 
Mr. Reilly moved, and Mr. Kelly seconded, an 
amendment, that a special meeting to consider the 
matter be held. The amendment was carried by 
10 to 2. A letter was read from the Port and 
Docks Board, enclosing a copy of the report of Mr. 
Stoney, the board’s engineer, on the proposed 
sewage outlet at Sandycove, Mr. Stoney being of 
the opinion that the outlet was so near to Bullock 
Harbour as to render it probable that auisance 
therein and filling up might result, the Port and 
Docks Board declining to sanction the plan. 

Kilkbnnt—State of the Court-House. 
—At the Kilkenny Assizes, the summer sitting of 
which came to an end a few days since. Mr. Ryan, 
Q.C., begged leave to bring under Baron Dowse’s 
attention a matter of some importance. It was the 
state of accommodation afforded in the Court-House 
for the Bar, and, be might add, the Judges too. 
The accommodation was not such as might be ex¬ 
pected from a county and city such as Kilkenny; and 
he hoped that the attention of the county surveyor 
might be directed to the making of some improve¬ 
ment, which would not involve any grept expense. 
Through the Bar-room there was a public passage 
between the two courts, througli which a constant 
stream of people was passing, to the great inconve¬ 
nience of the Bar, and the entrance way was con¬ 
tinually crowded with people wailing to receive 
their expenses as witnesses from the Crown Solici¬ 
tor. He thought something might be <Ione to pro- 
ride a more suitable apartment for the Bar. He 
need scarcely point out to his lordship how deficient 
was the accommodation for the Judges when they 
retired from the Bench. If to effect an improve¬ 
ment would involve a great expenditure of money, 
he would be hopeless of having it carried out; but he 
had no doubt the county surveyor could make such 
arrangements as would supply a remedy at a very 
trifling outlay. His Lordship said it did not require 
to have bis attention called to the matter, for him to 
have observed that the condition and arrangements 
of this court-house were as bad as bad could be. The 
judge sitting, as he did, in the Record Court, had 
no chamber at all, and was obliged to seek share of 
the accommodation, such as it was, provided for the 
judge presiding in the Crown Court. To gain that 
apartment be had to pass through the Bar-room 
and through passages crowded with people. He 
did not object to passing through the Bar-room, but 
it must be very inconvenient to the Bar to have 
people passing through. However, the passage be¬ 
yond it to the Judges’ room was most sickening, and 
in the Judges’ room yesterday be found a miasma 
and a collectiou of foul smells that was really 
dreadful. He bad to seek the open air to recover 
from the effect produced upon him by the condition 
of things there. He sent this morning for the 
county surreyor, who informed him that the cause 
of the state of the atmosphere In the Judges’cham¬ 
ber the day before, had been that the public had 
had access to it, and the closet connected witli it, 
during the day. He professed that it was tbo most 
disgusting and abominable court-house he was ever 
in. He would take care that what he felt on the 
subject should be known elsewhere. 

The sub-sanitary officer of Kilkenny reports that 
** Mary Hughes, of Maudlin-street, is in want of a 
chimney to her itouse, to take away the smoke ”!! 

Naas.— Speaking of the sewerage sclieme for 
Naas, proposed by Mr. Brett, the County Surveyor 
for Kildare, the local Expreu says ;—We confess 
we did not dream such an enormous expenditure 
would be necessary to improve the sewerage of the 
town; and even still we hope it may be found 
possible to abate all the nuisances complained of by 
some alterations In the existing sewers. Nothing 
short of a very pressing necessity would justify so 
large an outlay as would be required to carry out 
Hr. Brett’s plan. Is there in this case any such 
constraint? We are assured,on what ought to be 
good authority, that the town is at present inu liealthy 
condition, and has enjoyed an immunity from any 


serious outbreak of epidemic disease since the 
cholera of 1832. It is true, nevertheless, that the 
health of the inhabitants of the town would, in all 
probability, be still better if the sewerage were 
Improved. 

The Small-pox Hospital at Athbnrt— 
The Record of yesterday says—“ We have 

received a long letter from Mr. Robert Irving of 
Atbenry, giving an account ef the difficulties with 
which he had to contend in the erection of the small¬ 
pox hospital at Athenry, which has been the means 
of checking the spread of the epidemic and isolating 
the patients. It appears that Mr. Irving was in¬ 
duced to undertake the erection of the hospital 
after two builders had failed to carry out the work, 
one having declined and the other having been 
unable to get labourers, who refused to go near the 
place. Mr. Irving was then induced to undertake 
the contract, and at first had to work himself alone 
for several days, bis men having declined. His 
example, and the promise of high pay, however, 
stimulated a few labourers to assist him, and in 
time ail difficulties were surmounted, and the hos¬ 
pital opened for the reception. Mr. Irving com¬ 
plains that the guardians have now referred his 
account to arbitration instead of settling the amount 
at once. We cannot, of coarse, enter into the 
merits or demerits of this dispute. It appears to 
ns, however, that the important nature of the work 
accomplished by the contractor at a time of panic, 
and in the face of some difficulties, and at some 
personal danger, merits a prompt and liberal re¬ 
compense.” 

Nine dealers in milk, and four In mustard,'were 
mulcted in fines this week. In one case the milk 
had 70 per cent, of water; fine £9, costs £4. 

It is announced that the authorities of Strabane 
are about to adopt Fottrell’s Patent Bituminous 
Tubing for their new water supply. 


THE 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS’ 
COMPETITION. 

Haying learnt that the conclusion of this 
competition had been (after some months’ 
delay) othcially intimated hy the return of 
drawings to competitors, we have made it 
our business to make some enquiries as to 
the conduct of it, and the circumstances 
which, we were aware, had excited strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction among members 
of the profession. The statement made in 
reply to our application, by our informant, 
a competitor, is, that he, in common with at 
least two other gentlemen, were induced to 
enter into the competition virtually on false 
pretences; that from whatever cause arising— 
from negligence, or want of candour delibe¬ 
rate or otherwise, on the part of the College 
or its officials—the College must remain 
answerable to them for a breach of good 
faith; and, in addition to this, for having 
taken all advantage of their professional 
advice and valuable time in preparing de¬ 
signs, dismissed them with in£fference, and 
tardily returned their drawings without either 
intimation of their decision or common 
courtesy of acknowledgment. 

Our informant states that, having applied 
to the Registrar for some information about 
the competition, he received no written 
reply, but was waited on courteously and 
obligingly by the architect to the College, 
who stated that he did so at the Registrar’s 
request and to save him trouble, and that 
he was most willing to afford all possible 
information; this more especially (and this 
appears to us the orucial point of this unfor¬ 
tunate misunderstanding), as he^ the architect 
to the College^ had no interest whatever in the 
competition—his plans having been definitely 
set aside—further than that he should carry 
into execution whatever design might be selected. 
Having thus, as ho believed, been satisfied 
that the architect to the College was not a 
competitor, the information thus gained was 
communicated by him to two other gentle¬ 
men, who, receiving it in good faith, agreed 
that under these circumstances (but under 
no others) they would also be competitors. It 
must be believed that the information thus 
afforded by Mr. Symes was bon& fide^ but his 
appearance on tJie scene afterwards as an 
admitted competitor, and a successful one, 
must nevertheless be regarded as a grave 


breach of candour and good faith towards 
other architects that competed. 

No one who knows the members of the 
Council of the College of Surgeons would 
for an instant question their individual cha¬ 
racter for fair and honourable dealing; but 
we put it to these gentlemen, how can they 
reconcile it with their official self-respect 
that the College should be open to the impu¬ 
tation of having taken advantage of all the 
valuable information which even comparison 
of rival prescriptions affords, and of the valu¬ 
able time expended in interviewing gentlemen 
who deliberately state that they were deluded 
under misrepresentation of an essentially 
important fact into throwing away their time 
and money? The College may also ask itself 
if it is quite consistent with a character for 
official courtesy, that the only intimation of 
the result of the competition or acknowledg¬ 
ment of labour and devotion of valuable time 
should be the delivery of drawings to a 
competitor, as we are informed was the case, 
after a delay of many months ? 

We must hold that a body like the College 
of Surgeons should hold it^lf in its official 
actions far above suspicion. Putting every 
other cause of complaint aside, care should 
have been taken that by this careless and 
uncourteous detaining of the drawings for 
months it was not to be held open to the 
innuendo of obtaining gratuitously all tiie in¬ 
formation which the designs of some of the 
most eminent architects could afford, or to 
the possibility of its being insinuated that 
the £100 prize has virtually been but a 
bait to decoy, like the traditional bunch of 
carrots before—we mean no covert disrespect 
to eminent architects—the donkey’s nose; 
and that, further, having served its pur¬ 
pose, the bait, this £100, may somehow or 
other ** merge in the architect’s commis¬ 
sion,’* to use a well-known formula. The 
Council of the College have, no doubt, not 
properly estimated the outside view to which 
a probably perfectly straight transaction may 
be open. Giving it credit for intending to 
act in good faith, if there has not been actual 
want of candour and straightforwardness, 
there has evidently been an amount of care¬ 
lessness, indifference to value of time of com¬ 
petitors, and want of consideration and 
courtesy quite sufficient to warrant the strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction and indignation 
which correspondents evince. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.* 

What the Government are now asked to do, 
and what they appear desirous to do, is to 
give the wor^g men of Ireland the same 
facilities which English working men enjoy 
for acquiring technical proficienev in indus¬ 
trial work, when that work is such as to need 
skill, scientific knowledge, and artistic taste 
in those who are engaged upon it; that is to 
say, hy means of museums and art schools to 
enable the Irish working man to see the 
finished products of the masters in his craft, 
and to receive such instruction as will give 
him the power, if he have the will, to emi^te 
or even excel them. It will not, however, be 
of much use to teach Irish workmen how to 
work if we do not give them the work to do. 
The industrial resources of Ireland cannot 
compare with those of Great Britain, yet 
they are not so insignificant as is commonly 
supposed, and what there arc, are yet un¬ 
developed. Even the stores of minerals in 
which she is so rich are left unexplored. As 
it is, upwards of 50,000 tons of iron ore are 
annually exported from the North of Ireland 
to Glasgow, and the supply might easily be 
doubled. Her coal fields, though of con¬ 
siderable extent, are, it is true, of little 
average depth; but she abounds in anthra¬ 
cite, and has any quantity of firebrick and 
porcelain clay. It is i^e to say that if 
Ireland were naturally a trading country 
various branches of manufacturing industry 
would ere this have sprung up there. A 
manufactory does not grow of its own accord. 
Some enterprising man makes a beginntog, 

a From the Fitld, 
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and others follow; and were enoonragement 
held out to men of substance to start trading 
establiahments in Ireland there is little doubt 
that in a few years’ time a complete change 
would be wrought over the whole face of the 
country. No manufactures, however, can be 
expect^ to flourish in a land where life and 
property are not respected. Give security 
to these, and English capital will flow over 
to ^e sister isle, and effect an improvement 
in the habits and mode of life of the Irish 
people which no act of the legislature could 
ever accomplish, and no grant of money in 
aid of scientiflo education alone bring about. 

[There is ample security for life and pro¬ 
perty in Ireland at present; and English 
capitalists, if they are inclined, can establish 
and carry on trade without the least molesta¬ 
tion. In one or two districts there is a law. 
less spirit.] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SsRATA-^Page 201, col. 2, line 8, fbr hridt read haek\ col. 8, 
line 10, from bottom of article, for mortality read moralUy. 

Faroghul Records. —Oar correspondent Inquirer " would 

do a lerdce entitled to more than ordinary thanks if be 
would inform the public where the **missing records” 
spoken of are deposit^. The Roman Catholic church has 
custody of some interesting records; some are abroad in 
colleges, more have been lately returned to this country, 
and some not accessible to “ outsiders” have been always 
here. 

An Artizan of thr ** Old School.” —Tour recollections would 
doubtless be interesting. Tne habits, pastimes, and charac¬ 
teristics of your trade and other city trades, from fifty to 
sixty years ago, would be worth knowing, with the impres- 
sions of one who belonged to ” the old school.” 

Abchitsct's AssufTAirr.—If you cannot under present circum¬ 
stances assist your master, you had better take means to assist 
yourself by changing to some oflBce where there is business 
to enable you to learn your future profession. 

Clkrk op Works (London).—The office here Is generally 
filled by men of the same class as in England. The car¬ 
penter in the majority of Instances; but there are brick¬ 
layers here and there of undoubted ability, who fill the 
appointment. 

H. B_Send on the drawing and the particulars. 

C.E.—^The letter is little more than an advertisement of the 
wares of Messrs. Blank and Go. 

VioiLANS.— No case of typhoid fever has been reported from 
Monntjoy-square. The sewerage Is being looked after, we 
naderstand. 

Alpha.— The police anthoiitiea seem to be quite powerless in 
the matters yon write about Ton should consult an at¬ 
torney. See 27 and 28 Viet, c. 805. 

J. T. S.—We shall let you know the result in a few days. 

Rbckived.—T. C. D.—A Citizen—Dr. M. — Q. R,—H. H. and 
Co. (London)—A Farmer (Lismore)—A Member of the Old 
Corporation, Ac. 
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ILLUSTRATION: 

DESIGN FOR NEW HALL, ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS. 


Thb Board of Works and the Cbnt- 
BNAUY. —The Board of Works have granted the 
request of the Centenary Committee for the use of 
a portion of the Phoenix Park for a display of fire¬ 
works on the 7th inst., conBdently trusting that no 
damage will be done. 

Early Stone Monuments.—A number of 
atone monuments and other early works of arcbmo- 
logichl interest have been presented by Sir Noel 
Patou to the Crown. The collection was made by 
the father of Sir Noel, a well-known Oriental 
traveller and author. It has been placed for the 
present under the charge of Mr. Wilson, keeper of 
Dumferline Abbey. 


Old Scottish Acts op Parliament.— The 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland will shortly publish 
the Index to the Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, 
which has been in course of preparation for some 
years and is now approaching completion. There 
will also be published at the same time three new 
volumes of these acts, embracing the period of 
Charles I. and the Protectorate. The new volumes 
have been printed from the original records of 
Parliament, which, when this, the only complete 
edition of the Scottish acts, was Brst issued, were 
supposed to have been lost, but were subsequently 
discovered in the state paper office in I^ndon, 
whither they had been conveyed by Cromwell.— 
Athenmum. 


TO LONDON ADVERTISERS. 

London Advertisements for the Irish Buildsb, or 
other Orders connected with the Architectural^ Build¬ 
ing, and cognate interests represented by this Journal 
—the only professional organ of its kind in Ireland ,— 
toUl he received by the Agent of fAe Irish Builder,” 
at 29^ Old-street, London, E.C., or directed to /Ac 
Head Office, Dublin, as usual. 


NOTICE. 


It is to be distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of c&rrespondents, we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

We shall be glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses, not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should he 
made payable to Mr. Peter Boe, 42, Mdbbot- 
street^ Dublin, 


rates op subscription to IRISH builder. 


(Town.) 8. d. 
Yearly ..60 
Half-yearly 8 0 
Quarterly , 1 6 


(Post) 8. d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly , 2 0 


Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 


A n efficient, experienced Clerk of Works is 

open to an Engagement Address J. K., 9 London 
Bridgs-road, Dublin. N.B.—Total Abstainer. 


W E are now Sole Agents for Messrs. J. B. 

WHITE A BROTHERS* LONDON PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

We hold large Stocks of 

TIMBER, 

SLATES. 

CEMENT. 

PLASTER, 

IRONMONGERY, and 
JOINERY GOODS, 

Thomas Charles Nffarttn, 

NORTH WALL SAW MILLS, DUBLIN. 


B en TURNER’S NEW PATENT 

ADJUSTABLE REGULATING D(X)R SPRING, 

Which describes considerably 
more than half circle in open¬ 
ing. It can be made strong or 
weak ; it can be ad)nsted to 
any centre, and tbe whole of 
the inside taken ont vritliont 
unhanging the door. Mann- 
fiicturers of the Original Smith's 
Patent Door Spring, Water 
Bars, &c. Springs of every 
description made. Invoitors and makers of tbe first door- 
spring used. 

SMITH AND TURNER, 

No. 50 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS. 

FOR SHOP FRONTS AND FITTINGS. BANKS. BOOK 
CASKS, WINDOIVS OF PRIVATE RESIDENCES, Ac. 

TONES’ PATENT WOOD AND IRON 

REVOLVING SHUTTERS, without winding gear, can 
be adapted to any description of opening, witli but trifling 
alteratiun to existing wor^ They are entirely free from tlie 
annoyances experienced by the use of other Revolving Shutters, 
as from the simplicity of their design and absence of complex 
machinery they do not get out of order, and can be easily 
opened or clos^ in one minute. 

Fall particulars and advice as to their application can be 
had from the 

SoLK AoBirr for Irelakd, 

RANCIS NOLAN, 3 MEREDYTH-PLACE, DUBLIN. 



T 


HE IRISH LAW TIMES, 

AND SOUCITORS’ JOURNAL. 

Thexmly exclusively LegalPaper PubUs/ted m Irekmd. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


Annual Subscription, 30s. Single copy, 9d. 

The Law Tikes, circulating amongst both branches of the 
Legal Profession, and the I’rinclpal Commercial Men in the 
Country, affords an admirable medium fbr high class Advei- 
tlsements. 

OincR-53 UPPER SACKYILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


O’CONNELL CENTENARY. 


HE CENTENARY PROCESSION. 

FRIDAY, 6th AUGUST, 1876. 


The general order of the PROCESSION BODIES will be as 
follows:— 

Is^-THE QUAY MEN. 

2nd—THE TRADES OF DUBLIN. . 

8rd—THE PROVINCIAL TRADES. 

4th—DEPUTATIONS FROM ENGLAND and SCOT¬ 
LAND. 

6th-RELIGIOUS CONFRATERNITIES, SODALITIES, 
aNO KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

6th— PROVIDENT, FRIENDLY, akd SOCIAL OR¬ 
GANISATIONS. 

7Ui—COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 

8th—POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

9th-TOWN COMMISSIONERS and BOROUGH and 
CITY CORPORATIONS. 

10th—MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, NOBIUTY, and 
GENTRY. 

11th—THE CLERGY. 

12tli—THE O'CONNELL FAMILY. 

Lastly—THE LORD MAYOR. 

N.B.—The several Bodies included under the above 
heads are expected to settle, immediately, among 
themselves, the order in which their respective com¬ 
ponent parts will be arranged in the Procession. The 
internal arrangement and discipline of each Body is, 
exclusively, its own affair, while tbe general direction 
and ordering of the Procession is tbe duty of the 
National Committee. 

Signed, by order of the Ceremonial Committee, 

P. J. SMYTH, M.P.. Chairman, 

JAMES W. KAVANAGH, Hon. Sec. 

Mansion House, 30th July, 1875. 


O’CONNELL CENTENARY. 

^RAND NATIONAL BANQUET. 

The Oominitte has to annonnee that arrangements 
nre n»w complete, and Admission Cards ready, for 
the most magnificent 

BANQUET 

That has ever taken place in Ireland. 

IT WILL BE HELD 

IIV THB 

GRAND CONCERT HALL, 

OF THE 

EXHIBITION PALACE, 

On FRIDAY, the 6th of August, 

At 7 o’clock precisely. 

The ACCOMMODATION, 

Guests included, is strictly limited to 

600 Gentlemen, with 800 Ladies in tbe Gallery. 

Dinner Cards ... ... £1 each. 

Ladies' Cards to the Gallery ... fis. each, 
including Refreshments. 

Curds can be obtained at tbe chief Music Shops and 
Booksellers, or from tbe undersigned, at the Mansion 
House, either by post or by personal application. 

The interval is so short, the places so limited, and 
tbe desire to be present at this National Banquet so 
great, that early application for Cards is most neces¬ 
sary. 

JAMES W. KAVANAGH, Hon. Sec. 

JOHN KEEGAN, Sec. 

Mansion House, 17th July, 1875. 


O’CONNELL CENTENARY. 

G rand national trades’ 

BANQUET. 

The Committee beg to announce that arrangements 
are now complete, and Admission Cards ready, for 
tbe most 

MAGNIFICENT TRADES’ BANQUET 

That has ever taken place in Ireland. 

It will be held in 

THE ROUND ROOM, ROTUNDO, 

On FRIDAT, 6th August, 

At Seven o’clock, precisely. 

The accommodation, guests included, is strictly 
limited to 600. 

Dinner Cards ... ... 10s. each. 

Ladies’ Cards to the Gallery, Re¬ 
freshments included ... 2s. 6d. each. 

Cards can be obtained from the undersigned at the 
Mansion House each day from 'Ten to Four o'clock. 

The interval is so short, the space so limited, and 
the desire to be present at this National Trades^ Ban¬ 
quet so great, that an early application for Cards is 
absolutely necessary. 

Trades and other bodies,in their corporate capacity, 
can obtain Cards, at 58. each, np to TUESDAY, the 
3rd of August. 

JOHN KEEGAN, Sec. 
Mansion House, Dublin, July 80tb, 1875. 
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AUCTION OF RED AND SPRUCE 

DEALS. 

RICHARD MARTIN & CO., 
offer for SALE BY AUCTION, 

At their Stores, 

to as SIR JOHN ROGERSON’S QUAY, DUBLIN, 

On TUESDAY, the 17lh of AUGUST. 1876, 

A large assortment of WOOD GOODS, consisting of 
Red Pino Timber 
Red Pine do. 

Pitch Pine do. 

Mem el do. 

Danzig do. 

Riga do. 

ARCHANGEL, CltONSTADT, MEMEL, and DANRIG 
RED DEALS, 

12 X 8,12 z 4, 11 z 4, 10 X 4, 11 x 8, 12 x S, 9 z S, 9 X 4, 
9x2, 11 X 2. 12x2 

ST. JOHN, QUEBEC, add MIRAMICHI SPRUCE DEALS, 

8 to 26 feet Jong; 7 x S, 8 x 8, 9 x S, 10 x I, and 11x8. 

Sale at One o'clock. 

JOHN BAIICROFT. Broker. 

81st Jnlj, 1875. 

W. F. STANLEY, 

Mathematical Initniment Mann^torer 

To H, M.'i Goemtment, Council of India, Scienee and Art 
Deparimad, Admiredtjf, Ax. 

Matbematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instm- 
menta uf every deacription, of the highest quality and 
finish, at the most moderate prices. 

Price Lut, pod free. 

ENOms DIVIDBK TO THE TRADE. 

Addreeg—Great Tnmstile, Holbom, London, W.C. 

yiEILLE MONTAGNE COMPANY. 

“ITALIAN" ZINC ROUFINO. 

Railway Companies, Country Gentlemen, Farmers, and the 
Public, will find tills roofing invaluable for covering sheds of 
any size, ont-offlees, farm buildings, Ac., being more darable 
and economical than corrugated iron or slates. It is exten¬ 
sively used throughout England and elsewhere by public 
companies, Ac,, and is rapidly superseding all other roofing. 

Particnlars can be obtained of the Arcliltect of the Company, 
Mr. Alfred Q. Jonea, 3 Moleswortli-street, Dublin; or Man«- 
fiicturera. Frederick Braby and Co. (Limited), Hatton-garden, 
Liverpool. 

MINTON’S TILES. 

MINTON, HOLLINS, & CO., 

PATENT TILE WORKS, 
arroK K-DPOM-TRBNT, 

ESTABUSHED by tlie late HERBERT .MINTON, and his 
Nephew MICHAEL DAINTRY HOLLINS, now sole pro¬ 
prietor ; no change has ever occurred in conducting the 
business of this Establishment. 

THE ORIGINAL PATENTS for the Mannfocture of En¬ 
caustic, Plain, and other Tiles, belonged exclusively to, and 
were carried out by this Finn. 

EXHIBITION AWARDS. 

Tioodon, 1851.—Council MedaL I Paris, 1887^-aold Medal. 

Paris, 1855.—Gold Medal. | Motcow, 1875—Gold Medal. 

London, 1868.—First Claes Modal. | Vittina, 1873—Medal for Progreae 
Designs furnished free on application, suitable for 
Pavements, 

Wail Linings and Flower-hoxes, 

Fireplaces Hearths, &c. 

All Tiles bearing the Impression of ** MINTON & CO.,” or • 
” MINTON HOLLINS, & CO.” are alone made by this Firm; 
and they have no connection with the House lately opened at 
Walbrook. London. 

LONDON HOUSE: MANCHESTER* 

MINTON & CO., 

60 Conduit street, 110 King-street* 

Regent-street, W. 

MINTONS 

ENAMELLED TILES. 

Tor Wallf, Heartlis, Fireplaces. Flower-Boxes, fte. 

LONDON WAREHOUSE, 28 WALBROOK. 

Special designs prepared and executed at 
MINTON’S ART POTTERY STUDIO. 
(Near tlie Royal Albert Hall, Soutli Kensington.) * 

Mannlactory-MINTON’S CmNA WORKS . 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

-- I 

THE TREASURE 

COOKING EANGE 

Burns 50 per cent, less fuel than any other. 
May be placed anywhere. 

Is easily managed. 

Cannot get out of order. 

Requires no Brickwork. 

And is guaranteed a Cure for Smoky 

Chimneys. } 

Send for Prospestns and List of Prices to 

J. T. CONSTANTINE, 

Manufactnrer and Patentee. 

61 FLEET STREET, * 

Late Ludoate Circus, LONDON. 

This Stove was too late for competing for the prize offered 
by the Society of Ai ta 


ORNAMENTAL TILES 

Of the very finest Designs, Materials, and Workmanship, for 
encaustic and TESSELATED PAVEMENTS, 
MURAL DECORATIONS, HEARTHS, Ac. 
EflTABLISHKD 1868. 

ROBERT MINTON TAYLOR, 

FENTON, 

Near STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

ExniBinoN Awards. 

1872. Dublin.—First Class Medal. 

1878. Vienna—Medal for Merit 
Patteme, Prices, and Term on application. 

London D^—20U Great Portland-street Oxford-street W. 

Mlin Agents—^lONSELL, llTCHEll, & Co., 73 Townsend-it 

WILLIAM GODWIN, 

XANDPACTURRR OP 

^ncausittc anh Crsidelatth Cflrg, 

For PAVFAfFATS and WALLS of 

CHURCHES, ENTRANCE-HALLS, Ac., 

IN MANY 

RICH COLOURS AND GREAT VARIETY. 
Dtsiqns and Estimates on t^Ucation to 

WILEIAM GODWIN, 

Lugwardim Works, Withingion, near Hertford. 

CLONTARF ESTATE, TOWNSHIP OF CLONTARF. 
COUNTY DUBLIN. 

CEVERAL eligible BUILDING SITES for 

U TERRACES and DETACHED VILLAS, TO BE LET, 
on the Estate of Joux Edward Venables Vernon, Esq, D.L. 
They command fine views of the sea and mountains, llieso 
Lots will be Let on Leases for long terms of years. Tramway 
Cars mn to and from town every quarter of an hour, and gas 
and water pipes have been laid down. 

For particulars apply to* 

THOMAS C. FRANKS, ESQ., 

21 LOWER FITZWILLIAM-STREET, DUBLIN. 


CUtCULAE SAWS. 







m 


BOOTH BROTHERS, » g 
63 Upper Stephen-street, | “ 

DUBLIN. «‘S 

mm. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

ST EEL PE NS. 

Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


FULL SIZE OF PIPES. 



“PERKINS’ PATENT” 

HOT WATER APPARATUS 

MANUFACTURER. 

R. R. GIBBS. 

WARMING ENGINEER 

TO TUB 

BRADFORD, SHEFFIELD, OLDHAM, &c.,do., 

SCHOOL BOARDS. 

PAMPHLETS, PLANS, & ESTIMATES 
6RATIS. 

138 & 137, ST. JAMES STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 


R oyal Dublin society. 

SCHOOL OF ART. 

For the BdueatUm of Artiste, Art Teachers, Designers, Ate., and 
for Instruction tn the Principles ff Art and in Drawing 
aU classes in the City of DvbUsu 

Heed Master—R. Edwih Lm, M.R.LAn Ac. 

Students are Instmcted in Elementary Drawing, Drawing 
of Figure and Landscape, Painting in Oil and Water Colonn, 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawing, Modelling, Ac. 

Fees (according to Class' at fiom la. Sd. to il per month; 
frt)m 6s. to £3 per term of 5 months; or from 10s. &± to £S 
per session of 10 months. 

A low scale of fees is established in order to enable penont 
of the artisan class to acqnlre inch a practical training as 
may qualify tliem for those industrial pursuits Into which Art 
enters as an element 
For particnlars apply at the School of Art 

B ona fide cheap sale of 

STATIONERY. 

Having decided on relinquishing tlie trade, I win dispoM 
the whole of my extensive and varied Stock at a reduction 
(for cash only) of 20 per cent, and opwarda 

20 p^ cent off Notep^ier and Envelopea. 

20 per cent off Account Books. 

20 par cent off Pena, Inks, Ac. 

26 per cent off Artists' Materiala 

26 per cent off Purses and other Leather Goodi. 

26 per cent off Cutlery, Pencils Ac. 

THOMAS EDMONDSON, 

11 DAME-STREET, DUBLIN, 

(Two doors fiem Monster Bank). 

THE PRICE OF 

THE ACADEMY 

L has been REDUCED from Fonrpeace to THREEPENCE. 

__TKBXS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 



Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly. 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

If obtained of a Newsvendor 

£ a d. 

£ a d. 

£ a d. 

or at a Railway Station 
Including Postage to any part 

0 18 0 

0 6 6 

0 8 8 

of the United Kingdom 

0 16 2 

0 7 7 

0 8 10 


Offlce8-48 WELLINQTON-ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Just Published, royal Svo., ornamental cloth, price £1 6a., 
the Second Edition of 

rNGLISH COUNTKY HOUSES. By 

J-jl WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford: com¬ 
prising sixty-one Views and Plans of recently-erected Man¬ 
sions, Private Residences, Parsonage Houses, Farm HouseaL 
Lodges, and Cottages; with Sketches of Furniture and Fit¬ 
tings; and a Practical Treatise on House-Building. 

London and Oxford: JAMES PARKER and CO. 

Just Published, crown Svo., 600 pp., cloth, price 14s., 
postage 8d. 

rryoRAULic tables, co-effi- 

11 CIENTS, AND FORMUL.*: FOR FINDING THE DIS¬ 
CHARGE OF WATER FROM ORIFICES. NOTCHES. 
WEIRS, PIPES, AND RIVERS. By JOHN NEVILLE, C ]?, 
M.Itl.A. Third Edition, with additions on Discharge from 
Tidal and Flood Sluices, and Syphons; General Information 
on RalnfWl, Catchment Basina, Drainage. Sewerage, &c. 
With numerous lllustraiiona 

*‘ Of great value to sanitary engineers, architects, aad othen 
connected with such works. For tlioee in quest of hydraulic 
information, facts, and figures, and who may wish to know 
concisely, witliont the parade of nnnecessary verbiage, the 
practical results of hydraulic science, we cannot recommend n 
more handy digest Feus. 

” Of ail English books on the snbject the one nearest to com- 
plerlon."— Architect. 

” Will prove alike valuable to students and engineers io 
practice."—J/wmg Journal 
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Hie Dead Sctdptor and the Unjiniehed 
Monument. 

oelebratioii has 
taken place, bnt the object 
which would have given tone 
and reality to the commemo- 
ration was absent. The 
raieon dUtrs was the unveil¬ 
ing of the O’Connell statue on the centenary 
of his birth, and thus substantially honouring 
two great Irishmen—^the politicid chief, and 
the artist whose genius and chisel had re¬ 
flected credit on his subject, his country, and 
his art. 

A testimonial committee had, nominally 
at least, been in existence for several years; 
but, being part and parcel of a municipal 
body proverbially slow and neglectful of 
every public work they undertake, instead of 
actively moving they hybemated season after 
season, with results that are too painfully 
apparent now. Four years ago it was pointed 
out by a writer in these pages that, in view 
of the completion of the late Mr. Foley’s 
work, it would be a graceful act to unveil the 
monument by a suitable ceremonial on the 
centenary of O’Connell’s birth. We looked 
upon O’Connell as a historical personage—a 
man, whatever might be his faults and fail¬ 
ings—as one who had written his name upon 
the mind of his age; and, considering that 
more than a quarter of a oentury would have 
elapsed by this year since his death, and that 
most of, if not all, the party hatreds of his 
time were being stilled, a fitting opportunity 
was arriving for all classes, irrespective of 
creeds, for doing him honour. Perhaps we 
anticipated too much, or calculated too far 
upon the good feelings of our countrymen as 
a whole. It is evident now that, nearly from 
the moment when the centenary wing was 
grafted on the original committee, the notion 
was entertained by some parties, whether the 
monument was finished or not, a good oppor¬ 
tunity was arriving for a politico-religious 
or rather for a purely sectarian demonstra¬ 
tion, and that the occasion should be availed 
of. As this is a purely professional and 
literary journal, we cannot be tempted to 
enter into political details, although we 
could easily dissect the modus operandi by 
which a well-conceived centenary celebration 
in the first instance, was afterwards thwarted 
and twisted to serve the purposes we have 
indicated. On the shoulders of the original 
O’Connell committee, including some mem¬ 
bers of the Corporation and officers of reli¬ 
gious institutions the blame must rest, that 
the centenary celebration lacked the reality 
from the absence of the monument. 

Tear after year has been frittered away, 
when a little active organisation and interest 
would have secured the completion of the 
work entrusted to their care. Possibly, if 
Mr. Foley had not died last year, the monu¬ 
ment would now be in Sackville-street; but 
even since our lamented sculptor’s death, 
there was sufficient time to complete the 
work. We do not only assert this, but 
we can prove it, if necessary. A more 
reprehensible breach of public trust has 


seldom before taken place than that which 
can be charged to the testimonial com¬ 
mittee. Some of the original members are 
now in their graves, and of them we will not 
speak; but among the present members are 
men to whom of late the completion of the 
monument was but a secondary considera¬ 
tion. 

Now that the shorn celebration has passed 
over, most likely the committee, if not 
watched, having lost their spur to exertion, 
will begin to hybernate once more. There 
is, to be sure, the probability, or rather we 
should say the moral certainty, of another 
celebration—a supplemental one—whan the 
monument in reality is unveOed ; and we, in 
view of this, would conjure the public to be 
on their guard and see that this second 
occasion is not availed of for any mere 
politico-religious or sectarian display. The 
harm done on the 6th of August can be partly 
wiped away by a national and dignified art 
ceremonial whenever the monument is ready 
to be unveiled, and both O’Connell and 
Foley can be fittingly honoured upon that 
occasion,—not as mere men of particular 
creeds or parties, but as historical Irishmen. 

Viewed per se as a demonstration, apart 
from antagonistic influences, the demonstra¬ 
tion of the 6th of August was a notable one, 
and whatever success belongs to it, the mate¬ 
rials were the contributions of the working 
men. Without the trades and other kindred 
bodies the processional display would have 
been a meagre one. The fact, however, remains 
that by the development of gross party bias, 
added to systematic mismanagement on the 
part of the committee for years, the first and 
greatest opportunity was lost, and a naked 
site in Sackville-street still tells how fittingly 
the monument committee have consummated 
their labour of ten or more years. The cen¬ 
tenary is over; but the stranger or visitor to 
Dubl^ will be at a loss to understand its 
import when he looks for the statue and is 
told that it was never present and that it is 
still absent. 

The services of a great native artist was 
enlisted to perpetuate the name, and fame, 
and form of O’Connell in a work of art, but 
a junta of time-servers and mischief-makers, 
forgetful of their trust, diverted the purpose 
of their formation, and, instead of an object 
of art, we were in part presented with a 
manifestation of artifice. Let the deluded 
pray for these men, for possibly they were 
thinking in accordance with the maxim— 
Ars est celare artem ,—^for which may their 
own gods forgive them. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND.* 

(Conttnaod from page 31L) 

The works under the Landed Property Im¬ 
provement ' Act being carried out in the 
North - Eastern District, comprising the 
counties of Londonderry, Antrim, Tyrone, 
and Armagh, are reported upon by Mr. 
Thomas S. Irwin, C.E. Most of the loans 
obtained in the district are for building pur¬ 
poses, such as farm buildings and labourers’ 
dwellings; but there are also some drainage 
works carried out. The engineer tells us 
that Viscount Templeton is carrying out his 
large loan in the County Antrim, which is 
purely for drainage purposes, in a steady and 
systematic manner. In the case of the Earl 


* Forty-Third Aimiial Report from the CommtelonerB of 
Pmblic Work! in Ireland. Dublin: Frintfd by Alexander 
Thom. 


of Charlemont, a very large tract of low lands 
in the Roxborough Demesne has, we are told, 
been thorough drained, which lay utterly 
useless to the extent of 148 acres. At 
present the Blackwater River is reduced to 
such a level as to admit of a good arterial 
out, with the minor works running in. With 
the use of a large self-acting flood-gate on 
the Blackwater River, and embankments 
made throughout, the most excellent and 
lasting drainage scheme has been completed, 
in the opinion of the engineer, greatly to the 
satisfaction of Lord Charlemont. All the 
works in this district are reported to be giving 
satisfaction to the proprietors, and more 
drainage loans are anticipated this year. 

The counties of Carlow, Kildare, Kilkenny, 
King's and Queen’s counties, Wexford, and 
Wicklow are reported upon by Mr. J. Fish- 
boume. The inspections consisted of works 
of drainage, fencing, labourers’ dwellings, 
and farm buildings. The inspector finds a 
growing anxiety on the part of the farmers 
to improve their dwellings and farm build¬ 
ings ; the great increase in the rate of 
tradesmen’s wages and materials, however, 
is stated to have impeded these improve¬ 
ments considerably. Slated roofs are now 
generally adopted, few of the houses being 
thatched. It appears also that good labourers 
require improved dwellings, and will not 
occupy bad, thatched, small houses, so it is 
confidently anticipated that many loans will 
be applied for in order to build such. We 
hope so, indeed; and nothing would give us 
more pleasure than to see a determined 
“ strike ” en masse made by the Irish agri¬ 
cultural labourers against their present 
hovels, and in favour of comfortable dwel¬ 
lings, where health, decency, and morality 
are possible. With good homes would arise 
in a short time a more contented and useful 
class of labourers. Housing men like 
or worse than animals is not the way to 
obtain good husbandmen whose labour will 
be remunerative. Far better would it be if 
the agricultural labourer’s wages were double, 
for men well housed, weU fed, and well clad 
will work, and will reflect credit upon them¬ 
selves and their employers. 

The counties Westmeath, Longford, Ros¬ 
common, and Mayo are reported upon by Mr. 
William Bond. The inspector’s report is not 
a very cheerful one. The owners of property 
are stated as not inclined to carry out exten¬ 
sive improvements, on account of the great 
increase of the price of labour, and the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining labourers. Neither are 
they disposed to make improvements for 
their tenants, except on large holdings, 
where the annual repayment of the rent- 
charge is guaranteed. In some districts of 
Roscommon it appears that aU the able- 
bodied labourers not regularly employed on 
farm works go to England in spring and 
return in autumn, but decline to work at 
home during the winter. Whose fault is it ? 
They get good or fair wages for their labour 
in the sister kingdom, and are not offered 
one-half the sum at home. Having made the 
hay while the sun shone, like the bees, they 
rest at home, we suppose, in the winter; and, 
though living on their gains, they are not 
tempted to work from twelve to sixteen or 
eighteen hours for eight to ten shillings per 
week. If a labourer in some districts of Ire¬ 
land asks ten or twelve shillings a-week for 
his labour from sunrise till sunset, even in 
the summer or autumn months, he is told he 
is not wanted, and the cry is raised by the 
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gentlemen and tenant farmers that labour is 
Bcaroe and dear. Mr. Bond, however, states 
4n his report that mnoh more advantage has 
of late been taken of the Land Improvement 
Act for agrionltnral buildings and farmers’ 
and labourers’ dwellings, particularly in 
Westmeath and Longford; and in several 
cases in which the tenants have not had 
sufficient interest in their holdings to obtain 
on their own account, they have done so 
through their landlords. There is a tendency 
in this district to provide a good class of 
slated dwellings for the labourers, and several 
farmers are reported to be doing away with 
thatched houses as quickly as possible. 

The County of Tipperary and part of Clare 
are reported upon by Mr. James Jocelyn Poe. 
The excess of loans in this district has been 
for farm buildings; only four cases occurred 
of loans for labourers’ cottages. The appli> 
cations for loans for farm buildings are in 
many instances made by the owners for the 
tenants, while the drainage works are now 
left to the tenants to execute at their own 
expense. Labourers appear to be scarce in 
this district, and artisan and skilled labour 
advanced in value. Both in Tipperary and 
Galway extensive drainage works are re¬ 
ported, the most extensive being on the 
estate of Dean Butson, near Clonfert, and 
Mr. Boe, near Templemore. Of farm build¬ 
ings, the most extensive were in the County 
Clare, for Captain O’Callaghan, for Mr. John 
O'Meara, and for the Earl of Normanton, in 
Tipperary, and for the late Colonel Westenra, 
in the King’s County. The applications for 
loans for labourers' dwellings were confined 
to four, all in the County Tipperary. The 
cottages erected for Captain Massy Dawson 
and for the Vicompte Chabdt were well de¬ 
signed, appear to be comfortable, and were 
the best executed in the district for the past 
year. Those completed for Colonel Westenra 
are also spoken of favourably. 

Here, again, we have to complain of the 
meagre description of buildings or ** im¬ 
provements ” given in these reports. We fear 
that a great number of these ** well-designed” 
and ** well-arranged ” cottages are the reverse 
of being comfortable. Why do not some of 
the inspectors give us the cost of construction, 
and some account of the materials used? 
Even without a plan, they surely could tell 
us the general arrangement, the size of the 
rooms, the number, what out-houses, and 
what provision has been made in the matter 
of drainage and other human and sanitary 
requirements. We do hope the engineers 
and inspectors of the Board will in future 
afford the public better information on the 
subject of farm and labourers’ dwellings. It 
is positively tiresome ta be reading of ** noat 
cottages” and other equally neat perform¬ 
ances, and not being afforded an iota of evi¬ 
dence to show what they are really like, 
whether “ improvements,” or the reverse. 

The County Dublin and parts of Kildare, 
Meath, and Wicklow, Ac., are reported upon 
by Mr. Bichard 1. J. Irwin at considerable 
length. There is the same complaint in 
these districts, it appears, on the pa^ of the 
proprietors, as to the high rate of wages 
demanded by skilled labourers. There were 
eight memorials for loans to drain and fence 
lands, three each belonging to Dublin and 
Kildare, and the other two to Meath and 
Wicklow. Other works of a like nature re¬ 
ported as in progress in last year’s report, 
are now completed, including Lord Howth's 
road at Clontarf, and Mr. Frizelle’s planting 


near Annamoe; also the buildings which were 
being erected by the late Lord Athlumney at 
Clondalee and Bealtogue, and some others. 
Inspections under loans were made by Mr. 
Irwin in the County Dublin—^to the Hon. St. 
John Butler for a farm house at Walshestown; 
to the Hon. H. L. B. Bowley for a steward’s 
house and offices at Marley Grange; to H. 
St. Leger B. Palliser for farm houses at 
Castlewarden; and to Mr. John Addy, at 
Bush, for some farm offices. Similar inspec¬ 
tions took place in County Kildare in the 
case of farm buildings and labourers* cottages. 
In the County Meath some labourers’ cot¬ 
tages built in Navan, under a loan to Thomas 
Fitzherbert, and in the County Wicklow like 
cottages built for Lord Carysfort on his 
Arklow estate, were inspected, as also ones 
for Lord Monck at Coolakay. The Inspector 
re-asserts his belief in the satisfactory work¬ 
ing of the Acts, and states in every instance 
he found the works ** well and carefully 
carried out in strict accordance with the 
plans and specifications duly approved of by 
the Board.” The inspector, however, 
furnishes us no evidence whereby we can 
know the character of the dwellings, exter¬ 
nally or internally, or the materials of their 
construction. 

The County Galway and parts of Mayo and 
Clare are reported on by Edward Towns¬ 
end. Since his last report he has certified 
for works to the amount of £7,485 odd, em¬ 
bracing farm buildings, farm offices, open, 
main, and thorough drainage, fencing, road 
making, and planting. Amongst farm dwel¬ 
lings is mentioned ** a good substantial 
house,” erected by Mr. Deely at Killaghbeg, 
and another of the same type by Mr. Conolly 
at Bamaville, in the County Galway. “ A 
fine range ” of farm offices is stated to have 
been constructed by Mr. Mahon on his 
property at Corbally, in the County Clare, at 
the cost of £1,000. Mr. Bichard, of Tiaquin, 
has constructed ** an excellent farm house ” 
for one of his tenants, and ‘‘some nice 
cottages ” have been built by Sir John Brad- 
street in the County Galway, and by Sir 
Bobert Blosse at Athavallie, in the County 
Mayo. The cost of labour is reported to 
have diminished in this district. In the 
western districts large tracts of land still 
remain almost useless that could be reclaimed, 
and the inspector states there is also a great 
want of proper dwellings both for tenants 
and labourers. We thoroughly subscribe to 
the following sentence' from the conclusion 
of the inspector’s report:—“ It is vain to 
expect any social, sanitary, or material im¬ 
provement in the condition of the Irish 
peasantry as long as they inhabit en mane 
such wretched abodes.” We regret to say 
we have some improving landlords or their 
agents erecting labourers’ cottages at present 
scarcely more sanitary than the mud hovels. 
Because they are built with brick or rubble 
they are called ** nice and for the reason 
that there is a total absence of ordinary 
drainage and places of accommodation, they 
are stated to be suited to the habits of the 
people. 

The Counties Limerick and portions of 
Tipperary and Cork are briefly reported 
upon by Mr. William Sidney Cox, M. Inst. 
C.E.I. An expenditure of £10,901 odd was 
certified for, of which sum £5,875 odd was 
laid out upon land improvement works and 
£5,525 odd upon buildings, being an increase 
of £2,469 odd in the former department, and 
£1,952 odd in the latter beyond the outlay 


of previous year. Mr. Cox has not detected 
any increase in the value of labourers’ hire 
in his district, which he attributes to de¬ 
creased emigration. The same remark, how¬ 
ever, does not apply to the artisans of the 
building trade, who are each year becoming 
more difficult to procure. The works are 
generally stated, in the district inspected, to 
be satisfactorily carried out. 

The Counties of Kerry and Cork are re¬ 
ported upon by Mr. Henry Stokes. The 
progress inspections comprise works on which 
instalments have been accounted to the 
amount of £12,575 odd, the largest yearly 
amount expended in one year under the in¬ 
spector’s notice. The buildings represent a 
sum of £7,286 odd, and £5,888 for land im¬ 
provements, being an increase of £2,906 odd 
on the year ending February, 1874. Eight 
of the loans were for the County Cork. 
There are very few new applications for 
loans for land improvement, but in the 
building line it is anticipated there will be 
more work done. It appears that nearly 
one-fourth of the Kerry land works paid for 
was in one account with Lord Kenmare for 
planting for covers in his demense at Eil- 
lamey, which it is believed by the inspector 
will not be a financial success. The Land 
Act is said to have engendered a new jealousy 
between the landlord and the tenant; and 
Mr. Stokes thinks that it will be a long 
a barrier to the improvement of the land 
under the acts, as loans for it will be entirely 
confined to farms in proprietors’ occupation. 
He says:—“The tenants will very much 
prefer having their own claims for the im¬ 
provement of the soil by their own labour; 
they consent to pay a rent-charge for the 
loan of it. But for buildings, they must get 
money for material and labour they cannot 
supply, and they will gladly pay for good 
dwellings and farm buildings, if they are not 
put up on too large a scale or in too expen¬ 
sive a style. The landlords will not borrow 
for them unless they pay the rent-charge in 
full, or unless the lands are let to top value, 
so that it is very probable the drainage of 
the wet land will not increase, but diminish.” 
The inspector reports that Mr. E. M. 
Bernard’s application for draining a flooded 
marsh on the Biver Brick, by pumping over 
the banks, has failed, as the special act for 
draining by pumps does not give authority 
to buy pumps and the requisite motive power. 
The inspector thinks that such works would 
be carried on to a considerable extent if the 
law was amended, so as to allow machinery 
to be included in the estimate for loans. He 
believes also that a general application of the 
centrifugal pump on the lowlands of the 
Upper Shannon and Suck is the plain solu¬ 
tion of the difficult puzzle of how to preserve ■ 
the inland navigation without its continuing 
to flood the marshes by the artificial raising 
of the level of the rivers. 

The County of Cork is reported upon by 
Mr. J. J. Cornwall. The number of inspec¬ 
tions of building cases was 22 (about the 
same as last year), and the amounts of loans, 
with few exceptions, were small. In the 
matter of land improvement cases, there is a 
diminution; the inspector attributes it to 
the great difficulty of getting labour, even at 
a higher rate of wages. He states it is nearly 
impossible to get a sufficient number of 
hands to execute work of any considerable 
extent. The number of labourers emigrating 
from this district is very much on the de¬ 
crease. The works of all kinds under 
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notice of the inspector are stated to have 
been executed in a most satisfactory manner* 

This ends the inspectors* Annnal Reports 
1874-5 under the Landed Property Improve¬ 
ment Acts. All, or nearly all, the engineers 
and inspectors speak favourably of the works 
executed under their charge, and it is to be 
hoped that their statements are accurate. 
Notwithstanding, it is quite possible, cover¬ 
ing such a large area as these works do~in 
fact, the whole island,—that there must be 
some instances of inferior work. 

We would like to see the grants larger in 
all instances, particularly in the matter of 
farm and labourers* dwellings ; and we trust 
that in the next annual report some of the 
inspectors (at least those with an architec¬ 
tural and engineering turn of mind) will 
favour us with a little more practical infor¬ 
mation in relation to agricultural dwellings, 
their plan, arrangement, materials, and cost 
of construction. The reports we have noticed 
do not enable us to say whether the buildings 
mentioned are reaUy improvements, for the 
particulars we need are absent, and could 
only bo obtained by a personal inspection on | 
our part. 


and moulded into a science, and is now em¬ 
bodied in the laws of the country. 

All honour, then, to those to whom honour 
is due; and it matters not to us whether they 
hail from the banks of the Thames or the 
banks of the Clyde—^we shall feel honoured 
in seeing our professional and sanitary co¬ 
labourers honoured. 


A SANITARY SESSION WITH A 
FITTING SEQUENCE. 

OBITBB DICTUM. 

OuB parliamentary senators have finished 
their labours for the session, but the work of 
the professional journalist knows no rest. 
He and his brethren must still toil on, not 
only as critics but as creators, supplying 
material for future use, their only reward 
being the consciousness of doing good, for 
honest recognition for even me • long 
services comes seldom. The intentions of 
the Conservative Government, as mapped in 
the Queen*B speech in the opening of the 
session, was to make Public Health a Cabinet 
question; and, to give the Premier his due, 
he and his ministerial associates have pretty 
fairly succeeded in carrying out their sani¬ 
tary programme. The Press, of all shades 
of opinion, have assisted the Government in 
their efforts at sanitary legislation, but the 
professional journals of the countiy have 
given a marked and unceasing attention and 
support to all the Government measures 
bearing upon the social and sanitary well¬ 
being of the people. No doubt Mr. Disraeli 
has appreciated the support that his Govern¬ 
ment has received apa^ from mere party 
questions, for the subject of Public Health is 
a matter that comes home to every man in 
the kingdom, irrespective of creed or class. 
The session being ended now, what will be 
its sequence? Reward, *tis said, sweetens 
labour; and the public will be anxiously 
looking out to see how and in what persons 
will faithful service be rewarded. Will the 
recipients of honours usually granted at the 
end of a successful parliamentary session be 
men distingiiished by political activity alone, 
or will they embrace names outside the 
senate as well—^names already conspicuous 
in ihe annals of Sanitary Reform ? Public 
expectation indicates a Government manifes¬ 
tation in the latter direction as weU as in the 
former, and we hope the expectation will be 
realised. 

We believe that, in expressing our opinions, 
we are expressing those of the majority of 
our constituency, that no act of the present 
Government would give greater pleasure than 
a marked recognition of one or more names 
among the sanitary reformers of Great 
Britam who, as pioneers and workers, have 
devoted their lives to questions bearing 
upon the public health and the improve¬ 
ment of the dwellings of the people. 
The labours of these men have now borne 
fruit; for, by their continued exertions, what 
was once the subject of a mere speculative 
or philosophical essay, has been made a topic. 


THE PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

In the last published report of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland (noticed 
elsewhere), under the head of MisceUaneous 
Services, we find—Received from the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners, for preserva¬ 
tion and maintenance of several buildings, 
the sum of j£ 15,454; dividends on stock, 
J0219 8s., or a total of ^15,678 38.; and under 
the head of Expenditure—Rook of Cashel, 
repairs and maintenance, ^£1,192 18s. lid.; 
Devenish Round Tower and church, ditto, 
7s.; Ardfert Cathedral and two churches, 
ditto, £S6 58.; the remainder, ^12,954, in 
hand, is invested in 8 per cent, consols. We 
trust that our monuments mentioned in the 
act, and others also, will not only be duly 
preserved by being looked after, but that 
those which may be and are suffering from 
the effects of time and the elements, will 
receive attention. An empt^ house locked 
up and enclosed will soon go mto ruin, some¬ 
times sooner than an inhabited one; and 
there are many causes beside Vandal spoli¬ 
ation that contribute to the dilapidation and 
decay of our national monuments. 


SCIENCE AND ART IN IRELAND. 

If our Irish members of Parliament, irre¬ 
spective of sect or party, would interest 
themselves half as mu<m, or much less, in the 
matter of science, of art, and general educa¬ 
tion as they do in mere politics, our public 
art and educational institutions in Dublin 
and elsewhere throughout the provinces 
would be in a more fiourishing condition, and 
the material prosperity of the country in¬ 
creased. 

By the last report of the Science and 
Art Department there is an indication of 
the intention of the Government to establish 
a distinct department in this city. We hope 
the intention will be realised, for the in¬ 
creased cost will not be money thrown away 
if the institution is well organised and 
managed. The means already provided have 
been availed of to a greater extent in Eng¬ 
land than in this country; but the sister 
kingdom has exceptional advantages, and 
grants are more easily obtained for institu¬ 
tions there than with us. In England, it 
appears, there are 1,080 schools of elemen¬ 
ts scientific institutions; in Ireland 189; 
and in Scotland 109. We are ahead, it will 
be seen, of Scotland, though it was generally 
supposed that the number of our schools 
was less. 

The report shews that the College of 
Science in St. Stephen*8-green is gradually 
increasing the number of its students im ad¬ 
vanced science. There is a decrease in the 
number of visitors to the Natural Historv 
Museum of the Royal Dublin Society, though 
the collection has improved. The number 
of readers in the Library is slightly dimin¬ 
ished, but there was still the respectable 
number of 24,814 attending last year. We 
are glad to see that the work performed by 
the J^yal Dublin Society has been accorded 
honourable mention. In the several depart¬ 
ments of the society during last year, there 
was an attendance of 887,298, shewing an 
increase over the previous year of 6,159. 
There is a great decrease in the number of 
visitors to &e Zoological Gardens, possibly 
owing in part to the small increase made in 
the ^rges of admission; but, as against 
this, there has been an increase of ;£296 in 
the entrance fees and subscriptions. The 
well-to-do classes, it would appear, take more 


interest than formerly in the society, but 
however pleasing this may^ be, still we would 
like to see eve^ facility given to the working 
classes to visit the gardens, because such 
places, when rightly viewed, are educational 
as well as recreative. The financial condi¬ 
tion of the Royal Hibernian Academy is 
slightly improved, but the amount, in all 
conscience, though greater than in previous 
years, is miserably small. How comes it 
that the receipts from the annual exhibition 
and other sources only amount to the sum of 
;£451 6s. lid. ? We cannot understand it, 
though possibly we could explain, paradoxical 
as our remark may be. In respect to the 
Botanic Gardens there seems to be a diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining a sufficient supply of water. 
How is this ? Is the Finglas nver—the im¬ 
memorial and classic Tolka—drying up ? 
Could not a supply be taken from the Royal 
Canal not far distant? or again, could not an 
artesian well be sunk? The valley of the 
Tolka would afford any amount of water if 
the soil was tapped in the proper locality. 


Pendant to the above, a meeting of the 
managers of the Royal Cork Institution was 
held in the library of the institution on Wed¬ 
nesday, the Right Hon. the Earl of Bandon, 
president, in the chair. EUs lordship stated 
the objects of the meeting. After reviewing 
the many advantages &e institution had 
conferred on the citizens of Cork in former 
times, he alluded to the motion lately brought 
before the House of Commons by Mr. Sidli- 
van for the promotion of science and art in 
Ireland. Considering the great advantages 
already possessed by Dublin, where there 
was the Dublin Society and the institution 
at Stephen's-green, both ably conducted, he 
thought that the provincial towns ought to 
enjoy a portion of the proposed grant. 
Within the walls of the Cork Institution was 
the foundation of an excellent library, an 
extensive collection of minerals, some excel¬ 
lent specimens which could with small addi¬ 
tions be converted into a good museum of 
natural history, and an interesting series 
of antiquities and coins, Ac. His lordship 
particularly dwelt on the great importance 
of forming a collection of the industrial pro¬ 
ducts of the county of Cork, particularly in 
the mineralogical department; and the great 
importance of techmcal instruction. He 
deeply regretted the want felt in Cork of a 
public library, where works of reference could 
be obtained. With respect to the valuable 
collection of casts from the antique, which 
were presented by the Pope to the Prince 
Regent, his lordship said he referred to them 
with pride, as they have been the means of 
linking the fame of Cork with some of the 
most renowned artists of the age. He trusted 
that in due time the institution would receive 
that attention from Government it so fairly 
deserved. 

Mr. James Beale gave a pleasing account 
of the great success that has attended the 
career of many of the students who have had 
their art education in this school, and in¬ 
stanced the case of three sisters, who are now 
in the enjoyment of j£800 yearly, in the em¬ 
ployment of Marcus Ward and Co., Belfast. 

On the motion of Alderman Scott, seconded 
by Mr. James Beale, it was resolved that a 
memorial be forwarded to Mr. Sullivan and 
Sir Arthur Guinness, Bart., with the thanks 
of the meeting for the interest they have 
evidenced in forwarding science and art in 
Ireland. 


TENDERS. 


For the rebuilding of Moyriesk House, 
near Quin, County Clare, for J. F. Vesey 
Fitzgerald, Esq., DX., Mr. W. Fogerty, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Dublin; quantiues by 
Messrs. Gribbon and Butler:— 

Gahan and Son.XS,tOO 

Carroll. a,7M 

Wallace. 2.680 

R 3 ran and Son. 2,691 

J. and J. Qarv (accepted) .. .. 2,372 
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PUBLIC RECORDS IN IRELAND. 

(Continned firom page 20C.) 

We continne our extracts from the “Fiants” 
of Henry Vin., and almost at every step we 
find names and places deeply suggestive and 
interesting:— 

1541.—Livery to Thomas, son and heir of 
Richard FitzwiUiam, late of Baggot-Rathe; 
and license to John Sutton, of Tipper, to 
alienate to him the manors of Dondrom and 
Thorcastell, and ttie lands of Dondrom, Balli- 
boter oZiuaBoteriston and Oveniston, County 
Dublin; and to Thomas FitzwiUiam, to alien¬ 
ate to ^omas Fynglas, John Bath, Walter 
Goldinge, and John BaUin^e. 

fA whole history is involved in this 
** Fiant.*’ For historical particulars of Baggot- 
rath, the locality of the present Baggot- 
street, Dublin; Balliboter,nowBooterstown; 
and of the FitzwiUiam famUy, let the reader 
consult the Rev. Beaver H. Slacker’s ** Brief 
Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown and 
Donnybrook; ’* also the lately published first 
volume of the life of the Earl of Shelburne 
(a short time Premier under George Ill., and 
afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne), by his 
grandson Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice.] 

1541.—Pardon to Thomas Stepmns, of 
Dublin, alderman, late customer of Dublin 
and Drogheda, constable of the castle of Trym, 
constable of the castle of Wiclowe, and con¬ 
stable of the gaol of Trym. Also to Richard 
Stanley, gont., under-gaoler of the castle of 
Trym. ^as this Stephins, or Stephens, 
another **head centre,” and did the under¬ 
gaoler play into the hands of the contuma¬ 
cious alderman ?] 

In this year there is a license to Patrick 
BarneweU, of Fieldeston, or Ficldstown 
(alluded to in our previous extracts), to 
aUenate to divers clerical persons several 
manors and other lands in the County DubUn, 
and a further license to Robert Ewstace 
[Eustace] and the others mentioned in the 
Fiant, to aUenate to other persons. 

1541. —Pardon to Robert Scurloke, of 
Wexford or Dublin, bachelor of physic, for 
heresies published about six years previously. 
[Robert Scurloke was possibly a barber- 
surgeon, and it is not unlikely that in some 
of his alleged heretical productions he ad¬ 
ministered ** a clean shave ” to persons who 
did not wish their characters or beliefs to be 
too openly bared.] 

Here again in the same year of 1541 we 
have another entry of a pardon to Thady 
M*Raynylde, or Reynolds, the chaplain who 
was called upon to surrender his bulls of 
appointment. 

1542. —Grant to Robert Lewes andLaurence 
Hamond of the offices of controller of the 
customs, subsidy, tonnage, and poundage of 
Dublin, and of guager and searcher of Dublin, 
Drogheda, and Dundalk. To hold to them 
and their survivor, with a fee of j£10 for the 
office of controller, and all other fees as fully 
as Robert Casye had. [By a Fiant in 1586, 
Robert Casey, yeoman of the Crown, was 
granted the offices of guager and searcher in 
the ports of Dublin, Drogheda, and Dundalk; 
and by a Fiant quoted in our last issue it will 
be seen that one Robert Casey, in 1541, ob¬ 
tained a lease of the site of the priory of the 
Augustinian Friars by Dublin, with other 
appurtenances elsewhere. What would the 
Customs authorities and the Port and Docks 
Boards of these days say of such character¬ 
istic guagers as distinguished the reign of 
Henry VIH. ?1 

1542.—^In tiiis year there were pardons 
given to a number of kerns, captains, and 
soldiers, several of them hailing from Wex¬ 
ford. 

1542.—License to Elienor Nugent, widow 
of Gerald Flemyng, knt., to marry whom she 
will. 

Same year.—Gbrant of English liberty to 
Dorothy O’Moro and her issue, she being 
about to marry the son of Thomas Ewstace 
[Eustace,] lord of Eilcolen. 

Here is an interesting entry hingmg on to 
the possession of the Dominican Friars by 
the old Bridge of Dablin :—Gnuit to Thomas 


Cusake, of Cousingeston, knt., in consider¬ 
ation of J0168 ISs. M. to be paid; of the lands 
of Lindreston, County Meath; parcel of the 
possessions of the late monast^ of Friars 
teachers, by the Bridge of Dubun, the site 
of the priory of Friars Preachers of Trym, 
with appurtenances, County Meath; and the 
site of the priory of Augustinian Friars of 
Scrpie, with appurtenances. County Meath. 
To hold for ever by the service of an eighth 
part of a knight’s fee, with a rent of 12d. 

1542.—Lease to John Travers, Esq., of 
Carrickbren, alias Monckenton, and the rec¬ 
tory of the same, County Dublin; parcel of 
the possessions of the late abl^y of the 
B.V.M. by Dublin [St. Mary’s Abbey]. To 
hold for 21 years at a rent of j£24 5s. 2d. 

In this year Thomas Cusake, knt., afore 
mentioned, ^got the grant of office of clerk or 
master of the Rolls of Chancery, to hold for 
life, with a fee of 50 marks sterling out of the 
customs of Dublin and Droghe^k, with aU 
other fees as fully as his predecessor in 
office. 

1542.—In this year we have the first of a 
number of grants to the LutreUs of Lutrells- 
town, a name that figures conspicuously in 
subsequent Irish history. 

1542.—Grant to Robert Eustace and others 
to the use of Thomas Lutrell, of Lutrelleston, 
knt., in consideration of j£88 11s. 8d. paid, 
and a like sum to be paid, of the site of the 
monastery of Friars Minors or Grey Friars, 
of Clane, County Kildare; lands, C3ane, 
Newton of Clane, Muchrath, Flesheston, and 
Langton, County Kildare; the site of the 
monastery of Friars Preachers of Naas, with 
appurtenances, County Kildare; the lands of 
Rathynnyclage, County Dublin; parcel of the 
possession of Uie late monastery of Augusti- 
nian Friars of Dublin. To hold to the use 
ef him, his heirs, and assigns, by the service 
of the twentieth part of a knight’s fee, and a 
rent of 9s. 4d. 

Here are two more grants in the same year 
to same Lutrell, knight and chief justice:— 
Grant to Thomas Lutrell, of Lutrelleston, 
Chief Justice of the Common Bench, of the 
lan^ of Kelleiston and Ballistrowan, County 
Dublin; parcel of the possessions of the late 
priory of LasmuUing, County Meath. To 
hold for ever in fee farm at a rent of £8 18s. 

Grant to Thomas LutreU, knt., Chief 
Justice of the Common Bench, in consider¬ 
ation of the sum of 10 marks, of the lands of 
Brewyn, aluis Bohemybrjrnee, near Glaschy- 
moky, parcel of the possession of the late 
Friais mnors of Dublin, already in his pos¬ 
session. To hold for ever by fealty, and a 
rent of 12d. 

[Lutrelleston, towards the close of the 
last century, came into the possession of the 
noted Luke White, bookseller, of Dame- 
street, Dublin, who expended a large amount 
of money on the beautiful demense, and its 
name was changed into Woodlands. A racy 
volume might be compiled in relation to 
Lutrelleston or Woodlands, the Lutrells 
and Luke White, who raised himself by 
energy from a very humble position to be a 
wealthy and infiuential personage]. 

Here is an order that tells its own tale :— 

1542.—Order of the Lord Deputy and 
Council for Sir James Dowedall, of BaUin- 
scanlan, knt., to have freedom of one plough 
land from all exactions, and £10 from ihe 
County Louth, he giving security to build 
within a year a castle in Upper Casteltoun, 
in Coule, in the marches of the Irish. 

Here is one of the juvenile Wicklow 
O’Tooles, with the maker’s name stamped 
^on the blade, to use the language of Curran. 
These O’Byrnes and Tooles in the passes 
of Wicklow, like the young wild ducks, had 
hardly got outside their shells when they 
began to march to the tune of ** Tramp, 
tramp.” They had a taste for pillaging on 
the frontiers of the English Pale, so here 
we have a specimen in 1542 :— 

Pardon to Arthur juvenis O’Thole, gent., 
of Castelkewin [Castlekevin]. 

The following Fiant,” relating to the 
ancient monastery on Hoggen-green, in the 
locality of tho present St. Andrew-street, 
Sofiblk-Btreeti Dame-street, College-green, 


and Dawson - street, will be interesting to 
Dublin readers. 

1542.—Ghrant to Walter Tyrrdl, of Dublin, 
merchant, in consideration of the sum of 
£114 18s. 4d. of the site of the monastery 
of Friars of St. Augustin by Dublin; a mes¬ 
suage and gardens in the parish of St. 
Andrew ; hmd near Hoggyn - green ; mes¬ 
suages and gardens in St. I^trick-street 
and St. Michim’s parish by the said city, and 
land in Tybberboyne, County Dublin. To 
hold for ever by tho service of the twentieth 
part of a knight’s fee, and a rent of 6s. Id. 

1542. — Grant to Thmnas Stephins, of 
Dublin [Is this the Stephens, the alderman^ 
that was pardoned, mentioned above ?], mer¬ 
chant, in ooDsidmration of the sum of £8& 
10s. ot the site of the monastery of Friars 
Minors by Dublin, with appnrtenances in St. 
Fraunces-street» Clandq^an, land dsewhero 
in County Dublin; Bnnte alias Borhmne by 
Glasnymycky excepted. To hold for ever by 
the service of the twentieth part of a knight’s 
fee, with a rent of 2s. 

In this year Walteu Tirrell or Tyrrell^ 
Dublin, merchant, mentioned above, obtained 
a lease of the site of tl^e priory of Lowgh- 
sewdie, in Meath or Westmeath, and several 
lands, to hold for 21 years, at a rent ol £2^ 
14s. 4d. 

• In the same year—Prei^entation of Thomas 
Olynche, chaplain, to the '^carage of St» 
Mavinoge, diocese of Cashel, the incumbent 
being of the Irish nation. 

1542. — Pardon to Thomas Cusake, of 
Cousingeston, County Meath, knight. Master 
of the &)lls. 

[How did the Master oi the Rolls mis¬ 
behave himself in so short a time, for earlier 
in the year we have seen how he obtained 
some substantial grants ? In the ** Fiants ” 
for the remainder of this year we find a 
number of clerical presentations and pardons 
to the rebellious Irishry.] 

1642-8.—Grant to David Sutton, of TuUie, 
gent., in consideration of the sum of £52 6s. 
8d., of the site of the monastery of the Friars 
Minors of Kildare, with appurtenances in 
Kildare and Collyerlande, C^nty Kildare; 
also the site of the priory of Carmelite Friars 
of Kildare, with appurtenances in County 
Kildare. To held for ever by the service of 
the twentieth part of a knight’s fee^ and a 
rent of 28. 8d. 

1542.—Grant to Edmund Sexten, one of 
the chamberlains, of £8 sterling a-year, being 
the fee farm of the city of Limerick. To 
hold for life without account. Remission of 
200 marks, the amount of a recognisance of 
the said Edmund, for the payment of tho 
arrears of the said fee farm. And a grant of 
£20 which he had paid to the Exchequer on 
account of these arrears. 

[In 1541,1542, and 1548, there are several 
Fiants in relation to this Edmund Sexten, of 
Limerick, who in the matter of leases and 
grants, appears to have fared well, and got 
into his keeping large possessions of confis¬ 
cated property. In 1541, he figures in a 
Fiant fuong with Eneas O’Hernan, late pre¬ 
ceptor or master of Any or Anee, County 
Limerick (who received a pension and after¬ 
wards got a grant of the custody of the pos¬ 
sessions of the vacant bishopric of Emly). 
On the prder of the lord deputy and councu 
for a commission to the Earl of Desmond^ 
we find the name *^Mr. Thomas Agarde, 
Eneas O’Heman, late master of Any, and 
Edmund Sexten, to take inventories of, dis¬ 
solve and put in safe custody, all religions 
houses in the counties of Limerick, Cork, 
Kerry, and Desmond. This O’Heman or 
Hyfiernan received “grant of English liberty’* 
in 1542, and to his issue. 

1542.—Grant to Anthony Sentleger, knt., 
lord deputy, in consideration of the sum of 
100 marks, of the site of the abbey of 
B.V.M., Trym, and the lands of Porche- 
feldes, near the abbey. To hold for ever by 
the service of the twentieth part of a knight’s 
fee, and a rent of 88. 4d. 

1542-8.—^In this year we have among the 
Fiants a presentation of Thomas O’Harnan, 
bachelor of theology, to the rectory of Ard- 
raher, Kilmacdnagh, vacant by the death of 
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Riohard Nan^ doctor of theology; a pro- 
Bentation of William Copland, one of the 
king’s ohaplains, to the Ohnrch of St. 
Pamok of Tryme; and a presentation of 
Uriel O’Hegan, deiic, to the vicarage of 
Hariston, diocese of ^dare, vacant by the 
death of Thady MoDonel reaghe; and in 
connection with these we have a ** Note ” in 
Sentleger’s hand which will illustrate the 
style and character of the education and 
diction of a lord deputy in the days of Henry 
Vni.:—“ My lord chanceler, thys ys geven 
att instanoe off my lord off Dublyne byffor 
our tyme. I wold be glad to speae w^ you, 
and trust ye uylbe her att Sent patryks. I 
have dyferryd my jumey, for thay say the 
fords be hy we may nott well pas.” 

Althou^ the language is partly character¬ 
istic of the age, we doubt much if the lord 
deputy spent much of his youth at grammar 
school or college. The language of Chaucer 
is racy compared with the above. However, 
it did not require a great amount of educa¬ 
tion to carry out the Fiants of Henry VUI. 

We will continue our extracts in our next. 
There are several of the Fiants we have 
passed over quite as suggestive as those we 
^ve quoted; but, from a list of between five 
and BIX hundred, we must content ourselves 
with a selection and a few running observa¬ 
tions. 


THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

Having occupied the reader’s attention for a 
considerable time with what may be called a 
long discussion upon the subject of our Round 
Towers, which, whatever may be their origin 
—^Pagan or Christian—claimed a notice for 
their Gothic characteristics, we will now re¬ 
turn for a short time to the question of our 
early churches and their literature in thia 
country. 

As far back as 1845 a work of considerable 
merit was written by a still living Irish archi¬ 
tect, Mr. George Wilkinson, entitled “ Prac¬ 
tical Geolo^ and Ancient Architecture of 
Ireland.” This work has never received its 
full meed of recognition at the hands of 
architects or antiquaries here or in the 
sister kingdom. Whether the writer’s views 
upon the theory of our Round Towers or in 
relation to the rise and development of pecu¬ 
liarities in Gothic architecture in Ireland, are 
subscribed to or not, there can be no doubt 
of the value of the work as a whole in illus¬ 
trating the ancient ecclesiastical architecture 
of tMs country. We would like to see a new 
edition of the work, for thirty years’ experi¬ 
ence since 1845 must have ripened the archi¬ 
tect’s mind, and added considerably to his 
stock of knowledge. It may, perhi^s, be a 
question whether Mr. Will^son would now 
subscribe tie globo to the opinions he expressed 
thirty years since, and it is possible he might 
see ms way to the modification of some of his 
beliefs in relation to our early architecture. 
We hold with him, however, in many particu¬ 
lars in regard to our early Gothic churches, 
but we dissent from his views (though not as 
a whole) in the matter of our l^und Towers. 

Before passing under review some points 
in the literature of our church architecture 
in Mr. Wilkinson’s volume, we will first give 
an extract or two from his description of our 
Round Towers, as we have previoutiy omitted 
any mention of our authors work as bearing 
upon the vexed question. At page 88 he 
writes:— 

** To those who are unwilling to admit that 
the construction of the Round Tower is the 
work of the ninth and tenth centuries, and 
that they are also the erections of the early 
pilgrims or missionaries from the Continent, 
a considerable difficulty is presented, viz., 
how to account for the architectural features 
in these towers being common with those of 
aU Continental buildings, which are the 
erection both of a prior and similar age. It 

• See anU, 


certainly cannot be contended that the Round 
Towers supplied to Rome or Byzantium, to 
Italy, Germany, or France, the models for 
their buildings, which, though they contain 
features and arrangement of stmcture simfiar 
to those of the Round Towers, are in extent 
so vastly beyond the former, and shew so 
gradual a change from the ancient and per¬ 
fect architecture of Rome, that such an 
assertion would be preposterous. If these 
doorways and other featnres of the Round 
Towers are then admitted to be alter the 
models supplied by these buildings, how is 
any other conclusien to be arriv^ at than 
that which is advanced with regard to their 
oriM and period of construction ?” 

Mr. WilJmson had sagacity enough to per- 
cieve that in the word appropriation a diffi¬ 
culty would be presented, and since the pub¬ 
lication of his work, it has been proved by 
examination, that works of insertion and 
alteration have taken place in our Round 
Towers, and that the doors and windows of 
some of them do bear traces of inserted 
ornamentation. 

He proceeds:—“ It may, however, be as¬ 
serted, and I believe it is considered by many 
that these peculiar features of the Round 
Towers which are common with the archi¬ 
tecture of the Continent, and, moreover, in 
common with the style of architecture in 
those early churches, which by gradual 
change succeeded the Round Towers, are 
architectural features resulting from later 
causes, viz., the appropriation of these pecu¬ 
liar buildings to Christian purposes, and the 
insertion of doors and other features, before 
remarked, on a style of architecture different 
from that originally belonging to tiiem. It is, 
however, considered that such cannot be the 
case. For, first, the masonry around the doors 
shews no sign of disturbance, and reasoning 
is altogether against these features having 
been altered; and doubtless the masonry of 
these towers is as originally constructed, 
except in some of the tops, which, from decay 
or otnerwise, required renovation.” 

We do not hold with Mr. Wilkinson here 
in believing that reasoning is against the 
argument that features of the doorways of 
several of our towers are inserted work. He 
speaks highly elsewhere of the forethought 
and ability of the architects or workmen who 
erected these Towers; and surely at a later 
period, when some of our splendid Christian 
churches were erected, there was cn^sman 
skill sufficient to insert ornamental doors 
and windows without leaving any signs of dis¬ 
turbance in the abutting masonry. Would 
not Mr. Wilkinson or any other experienced 
practical architect of the present day under¬ 
take to take out the ornamental details of a 
door or window of an early Gothic period 
and insert one of a later style without shew¬ 
ing any traces of disturbance or evidence of 
ununiformity in the size of the stone or 
courses of masonry. Many of our old cathe¬ 
drals and churches shew evidences of the 
architectural style of different periods—so- 
called Saxon, Norman, and Gothic. Gothic 
churches have been ^manised, and Classic 
structures Gothicised, and our Round Towers, 
which have undoubtedly been appropriated for 
Christian purposes, underwent iterations at 
the hands of their appropriators. 

Mr. Wilkinson continues:—** The grounds 
on which it is contended that the doorways 
are original, is the universal custom of the 
Normans of using sandstone in their build¬ 
ings, and expending considerable labour in 
erecting their doorw^s—the chief feature 
in their structures, ui the Round Towers 
the door jambs are formed of sandstone, or 
very rarely limestone, and always the former 
where there is any work on them. The later 
churches of the country are the same, and 
there is scarcely an instance in Ireland of 
any Norman remains in which any doorway 
or decorated portion is of the common lime¬ 
stone of the country, although for the 
common walls it is used, as being the material 

of the locality.”. ** The great height 

of these towers was doubtless to some extent 
occasioned by the necessity of making them 
watch-towers for observing the advance and 


retreat of hostile parties; and when we con¬ 
sider that most of these were most likely 
placed among the trees, as that of Olondalkin 
now is, the elevation they possess would be 
necessary to render them serviceable, and it 
is not improbable that their elevated position 
answered two purposes, viz.—^that of steeples, 
as indicating the position of the church 
equally with the former object.” 

Mr. Wilkinson, it will be seen, upholds the 
Christian theory of the origin of our towers, 
and throughout the section of his work 
devoted to the subject, he addiffies strong 
reasons in support of this theory. He con¬ 
tends :—** How admirablv do they shew the 
peculiar purposes for which they were de¬ 
signed, cfJcuIated for the retreat of a limited 
number, and suitable for one alone, not for 
military chiefs and retainers, but t^e clergy 
of the people who, in the turmoils and con¬ 
stant conmcts of the age, sought security in 
their retreat, and saiefy by the peculiar 
position these towers afforded them, rather 
than as defenders of a fortified castle; and 
how admirablv adapted were they for such 
retreats ? for the frequent ravages of invading 
Northmen, or the incursions of rival chieL 
tains were temporary, and in their retreat 
security was again enjoyed among their own 
devotees, who could not protect them from 
the attacks of more powexM assailants, who 
at all times owed their power of advancing 
to their numerical or other superiority over 
those they assailed.” 

Writing at the period when the late George 
Petrie’s work was strongly infiuencing the 
native mind by most favourable but rather 
indiscriminate criticism, it is not to be 
wondered if Mr.Wilkinson was leavened.with 
the enthusiasm of the hour, and thought 
he saw in the style and cons^ction of our 
towers all that was needed to support the 
Christian theory of their origin. 

Apart from the theory of &e origin of our 
towers, we can warmly recommend Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson’s book as a valuable reference. In it 
will be found a most useful table, giving a 
tabular statement as to the form and con¬ 
struction of a number of the principal Round 
Towers in this country, their names, locality, 
present state thirtv years since, height, form 
of outline, particulars as to doors and other 
openings, and details of construction and 
materi^s used. Throughout Mr. Wilkinson 
endeavoured to shew that they possessed 
features decidedly (to use his own words) in 
common with the architecture of the Nor¬ 
mans, under which designations is embraced 
the architecture of the Lombards or Normans, 
and he thinks it is more particularly entitled 
to the name of Norman from their occupying 
the country nearest to the British Isl^ds, 
which was the high road to Rome, and it was 
chiefly, he contends, through that source 
that our architecture has been derived, ai- 
though the priests may have migrated from 
the eastern or western empire. He holds 
also that the bold designs of the towers, 
which from the remains we have, appear to 
have been structures perfected in the first 
instance, and he thinks this is ** anotiier fact 
in favour of the long chain of evidence tb^t 
they are the works of ecclesiastics or mis¬ 
sionaries from Rome.” 

There is, however, a great difference in 
the constructive details of our towers: some 
exhibit very superior work over others, 
some are common rubble work, some squared 
coursed work,some irregular coursed masonry, 
some rubble work spirally but rudely coursed 
in parts; and more, again, the reputed later- 
erected towers, show specimens of admirable 
masonry exhibiting regular courses in level 
layers with joints square and vertical. In 
fact, the masonry or walling of our towers 
vary much from common rubble (field stones) 
to rough hammered, and further, to well- 
squared stone. In fact, our towers as weU as 
our churches shew a progressive improve¬ 
ment, and doubtless cover a considerable 
period of time. But still it is quite possible 
that some of the later-erected ones are not 
superior to some of the earlier; for, have we 
not worse public buildings and churches 
erected now, both in regard to their architec- 
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tore and masonry, than we had eentnries 
since, notwithstanding onr boasted advance¬ 
ment in the principles of Gothic architec¬ 
ture and our glorincation of **the Gothic 
Bevival?” 

Passing on to the subject of our early 
churches, Mr. Wilkinson considers that our 
early stone-roofed churches or crypts are the 
direct successors of our Bound Towers—^in 
fact, that they illustrate the period of a 
I* Transition.” The position of the room 
in the roof instead of the cr^t as under the 
English thurches, Mr. Wilkmson considers 
is very peculiar, and is evidently the result 
of a change from the Bound Tower, for, by 
this arrangement, he says, the security the 
Bound Tower afforded is now obtained over 
the church, the approach to which is through 
the elevated circ^ar opening in the front 
gable. These remarks have reference to the 
plan of Killaloe Church; and similar in con¬ 
struction are—St. Kevin's at Glendalough, 
Oolumbkill at Kells, Cashel, and Devenish 
Island. One, in the opinion of Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son, as a more advanced building, and one 
erected with limestone, is the peculiar and 
steep stone-roofed church of St. Doulou^, 
on tiie Malahide-road, County Dublin. He 
considers the one at St. Kevin’s, erected with 
the clay-slate of the locality, as most likely 
the oldesti This ancient little church has a 
miniature round tower placed upon its gable, 
and concerning which Mr. Wimnson says it 
was ** doubtless used for the same purpose 
as that of the original Bound Tower; and, 
what is peculiar, and differing from that at 
Killaloe, the approach to the upper loft is 
through a square hole in the ceiling or crown 
of the arch, similar to that shewn in the 
drawing of the arch of the Bound Tower of 
Meelick, and forms the communication with 
the chambers under the ridge from where 
the Bound Tower is ascended. The form of 
the door of this building is peculiar, the 
jambs inclining, the upper part of the build- 
mg being narrower than the base, and is 
evidently borrowed from the inclined sides 
of those Bound Towers; nor is it a matter of 
surprise that in the early application of a 
stone doorwapr to a building of the kind the 
form of outline before them should be imi¬ 
tated.” 

First, in our opinion, came imitation when 
needful, and next appropriation. The tower 
preceded the churon, as acknowledged; and 
when churches became general, the towers, 
though not built or adapted for Christian 
ceremonies, their vicinity was selected by 
the early missionaries, and the buildings 
themselves used as useful adjuncts. 
Their height, durability and openings at top 
peculiarly fitted them for useful purposes 
connected with the church, although as forts 
of defence, having an origin coeval with the 
church, they could afford but little protec¬ 
tion for churchmen or their treasures. 

Still speaking of St. Kevin's, Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son continues:—** Opposite the door, at the 
east end, another opening has been formed 
for entering into a chancel portion, since re¬ 
moved, as shown by the gable line. The 
east contains a portion of a window of that 
circular form so common in the early small 
churches of the country, and the same as in 
the Bound Tower of Olonmacnoise, and of 
pure Norman character. The elevated posi¬ 
tion of the window in this building (and its 
narrow external opening) is similar to that 
in most of the churches, and shews the great 
regard paid to security.” 

If the large and now isolated Bound Tower 
at Glendalough, towering high in the air, 
was erected by the early missionaries, and 
was used by the Christian clergy for the 
purposes stated, then for what useful ends 
could the little tower on the gable of St. 
Kevin’s answer ? Now here is most likely, 
as Mr. Wilkinson says, one of the oldest of 
our stone-roofed churches (and be it remem¬ 
bered that onr Bound Towers are stone- 
roofed), built long after the era of our first 
towers (and these last were preceded by still 
older stone-roofed beehive - shaped struc¬ 
tures). Is it improbable that a truncated 
tower, i.e,, its top, may not have given ^e 


model for the early belfries or bell-cots of 
our primitive churches. An adaptation that 
was first considered merely in the light of an 
ornamental finial became afterward to be 
utilised as a useful adjunct; so in course of 
time cropped up the variations of the belfry, 
steeple, or spire, or both combined—ornament 
and utility being finally attained, the pre- 
Christian Bound Tower furnishing the first 
idea. Our towers have witnessed an era or 
eras of appropriation andfdteration, the same 
as our Hibemo - Bomanesque and Gothic 
churches have witnessed or underwent their 
periods of ** restoration.” Indeed not a few 
of our ecclesiastical structures have had 
additions in several styles, from the eleventh 
century to the period of what is called ** De¬ 
based Gothic,’^ a mixture or conglomerate 
of mangled “ Orders” and “ Stylos.” Could 
anything be more likely than when some of 
our towers were appropriated and attached 
to our early churches that the ecclesiastics 
would endeavour to harmonise the architec¬ 
ture of both buildings as far as they could ? 
Hence, there is a uniformity in the style of 
some of the doors and windovrs of the towers 
with those of the churches. 

We are not unaware of the difficulties at¬ 
tending the elucidation of both the Pagan 
and Christian theories belonging to onr sub¬ 
ject, and the stress that has been laid upon 
the absence of the use of lime at a period 
anterior to the erection of onr Chnstian 
structures; for, admitting for ilie moment 
that the Bound Towers were Christian edi¬ 
fices, and coeval with the erection of our 
early churches, the argument on the Chris¬ 
tian theory side would be strong on one 
point, ^ut as we do not admit the argument, 
we are free to claim that our Bound Towers, 
as Pagan or pre-Christian edifices, proves 
that the use of lime was known centuries 
before the Christian era. But of this, more 
anon. 


CIVIC LYBICS.—No. XCI. 

OUR OPEN SPACES. 

(A PUafor Worki»§ Ckm».) 

On again Square ’a a Sqnare— 

A public Peoplo'a Garden, 

To gire the poor ones rest and air 
As well as Dolly Varden. 

The workman's wife, the workman'ii ehild, 

With pinched and pallid feCvC, 

Who cannot taste of nature wild, 

Hare need of Open Spaces. 

On again !»a Square’s a Square, 

For health and recreation. 

Who would deny the workman shares 
And scandalise the nation ? 

Unbar the gates on eT*ry side, 

And sweep away all traces 
Of feudal power and empty pride, 

And free our Open Spaces 1 

Crm 


PLANS OF LABOUBEBS' COTTAGES 
AT GABBYHINCH. 

Apropos to our remarks on the ^ans of cot¬ 
tages built on the Duke of Devonshire's 
estate in the south of Ireland, a correspon¬ 
dent sends us some account with a sketch 
plan of a row of sixteen labourers' cottages 
recently built for Bichard Warburton, Esq., 
D.L., on his property at Garryhinoh, Kin^s 
county. If not the best that could be de¬ 
vised, yet we consider them far superior to 
the cottages we recently commented upon, 
both in the matter of arrangement and ac¬ 
commodation. Briefly stated, the plan shews 
a kitchen or living-room, 12 ft. 8 in. by 16 ft. 
open to the roof, the floor tiled with fire 
tUes. There are two bed-rooms on ground 
floor, the front one being 12 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in., 
the back, 12 ft. by 7 ft., with boarded floor 
on joists. There is a bed-room in the roof 
over these two bed-rooms, with window in the 
«able, with means of access by a step-ladder. 
There is also a provision made for additional 
buildings at the rere pf the kitchen. The 
out-houses are—^a piggery, pig-yard, cow¬ 
house, tank, and waUr-closet. There is a 
good sized yard shewn in the rere of each 
cottage, 40 ft. deep, and a garden in front. 


There is also, if we read the figures aright, 
from 1| to 8| acres of land atta&ed to each 
cottage, in addition to yard and garden whidi 
equals 20 perches. The cottages are all 
slated, ceiled, and plastered, and are de* 
tached. 

Accepting the statement received, and the 
sketch plan to be accurate, Mr. Warburton 
is entiUed to warm consideration for pro¬ 
viding such decent accommodation for his 
labouring tenantry. We would like to have 
been informed what was the cost of con¬ 
struction, what kind were the materials, if 
local or otherwise, and what rent is charged* 
We hope the water supply is pure and the 
drainage perfect; if so, the labourers on the 
Garryhinoh property have reason, other 
things considered, to feel satisfied with their 
concuderate landlord and comfortable dwell¬ 
ings. 


THE MAIN DBAINAGE SCHEME. 

At the date of onr last issue, Mr. Joseph T. 
Pirn, in a letter addressed to a morning con¬ 
temporary, thus writes of the Bazalgette- 
NeviUe .scheme. His letter is worthy of 
every consideration on the part of onr 
heavily-taxed ratepayers:— 

I perceive that, by a clever itroke of policy, the 
Government have introduced a bill at the fhg end 
of the 86Mion, when effective opposition on the part 
of the ratepayers of Dublin is scarcely possible, to 
empower the Corporation to borrow £500,000, the 
interest on which most be paid by the citiient, for 
the purpose of carrying out the Baaalgette-Neville 
scheme. 

This proceeding on the part of the Government ia 
in direct opposition to the wishes of the ratepayers, 
as declared by them at three different public meet¬ 
ings held under the presidency of the Lord Mayor 
during the past year, and in opposition to the 
numerously and influentially signed memorial ad¬ 
dressed by the ratepayers to the Chief Secretary 
last April. 

The wishes of the ratepayers were clearly ex¬ 
pressed in the concluding sentence of that memorial, 
viz. That a properly conducted inquiry into all 
the circumstances of the case before a Royal Com¬ 
mission should precede any further legislation on 
the subject, or any iucrcase in the power of the 
Corporation to levy taxes on the ratepayers of the 
city of Dublin." 

The chairman of the Main Drainage Committee 
of the Corporation himself publicly advocated such 
an inquiry by a Royal Commission; and stated, 
furthermore, that this was not merely hU own opi¬ 
nion, but the opinion of the Main Drainage Com¬ 
mittee itself. 

The case of Glasgow has been submitted by Go¬ 
vernment to Sir John Uawkshaw, and his report 
has, 1 believe, not yet been made. Sorely, Dublin 
might learn something from this report, which will 
soon be published. And if, after Sir John Hawkshaw 
has examined and considered the various drainage 
schemes for Glasgow, the city of Dublin could have 
the benefit of his consideration of the Dublin 
schemes, nothing but good could result. Mr. Has- 
sard, the author of the much-vaunted Vartry Water 
Scheme, has offered to guarantee the carrying out 
of a scheme of main drainage for Dublin, which 
shall be approved of by Sir John Hawkshaw, for 
the sum of £340,000. But his proposal is not 
thought worthy of notice by those guardians of the 
public purse to whom the expenditure of the larger 
sum of £500,000 appears to be more satisfactory. 

Why is the Government so anxious to assist a 
party in the Corporation in forcing on the unwilling 
citizens this Basalgette-Neville scheme t The 
Government not only proposes to take upon itself 
the negative responsibility of supplying tlie funds, 
but it is so enamoured with the scheme that it 
wishes to become an active participator in the 
carrying of It out through representatives on the 
Main Drainage Board. Possibly before committing 
itself in this way to the Basalgette-Neville scheme, 
the Government has given the citizens the benefit 
of a Royal Commission of inquiry, free of charge, 
by‘submitting the scheme to the consideration of toe 
Engineers of the Board of Works, and that they 
have reported in its favour as the best possible plan, 
taking efficiency and economy into consideration. 
If such be the case, it would be only fair to the 
citizens to give them positive information to this 
effect And, perhaps, if some Government officers 
have looked into the merits of the sclieme, they 
could afford the ratepayers some information on a 
most Important point, respectiug which the Corpo¬ 
ration and toe Main Drainage Committee have 
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hitherto maintained a masterly sllenee, tIi., what 
will the annual cost of roaintainini; the works be, 
which the ratepayers will hare to pay in addition 
to the interest and sinking fund on the loan? 

What will the two great pumping stations cost 
per annum ? What will it cost to remove the solid 
sewage matter (which, coming from onr macadam¬ 
ised and nnscavenged streets, most be enormous) 
Irom the colossal tank to the North Bull ? For 
the Corporation are bound to retain the solid sew¬ 
age in the tank, and to remove it periodically, in 
order to preclude the possibility of its silting up on 
the bar. 

Will the removal of this solid sewage produce 
periodic epidemics of typhoid fever in Clontarf, as 
a similar operation did in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham? And will it consequently be needful, 
as at Birmingham, to deodorise this sewage matter 
at a cost of £10,000 per annum t 

The passage of this bill through Parliament for 
the loan of £600,000 will be for the Oovemment a 
measure of very safe generosity, for they will take 
eicellent care about the security for the interest 
and sinking fond, but the ratepajers of Dublin may 
rest assort that for them it will be a desperate 
leap in the dark. 


THE WHITWORTH MEMORIAL. 

A MEETING of subscribers to the above was 
held on Friday at the Whitworth Hall, 
Drogheda. The chairman (John Chadwick, 
J.P.) stated that the object of the meeting 
was to forward the erection of the contem- 

S lated testimonial to Benjamin Whitworth, 
LP., a genUeman who had effected so much 
good for their town. The delays which had 
occurred would have the effect of turning 
what was intended to be a compliment into 
an insult to that gentleman. The design had 
not yet been finally decided upon, and the 
subscriptions were under £800. 

Estimates were received from Messrs. 
Pettigrew, Kavan, to execute the work for 
£500; and from Messrs. Robinson, Belfast, 
for £520. 

The site chosen for the fountain is not, to 
our mind, the best that could be selected. 


THE SITE OF NEWGATE. 

WB possibly may, on an early occasion, give some 
historic particulars in relation to the site of New¬ 
gate, and of the building itself. 

In the Corporation, a report of Committee No. 3 
recommended the letting of the site of Newgate for 
a term of 75 years, at a rent of £140 per annum, to 
Messrs. Patrick Moran, J. Flanagan, Patrick 
O'Hanlon, J. Halpin, and W. H. Byrne, for the 
purpose of being used as a fruit market The com¬ 
mittee recommended that security should be Uken 
to have the works completed within six months, 
under a penalty of £500, and also that certain im¬ 
provements should be made which were mentioned 
in a report of the City Architect. The last-men¬ 
tioned report, dated the 26th of July, stated that 
the plan of the purchasers in its general features 
was appropriate enough for the purpose intended; 
liut that a specification of the works was needed to 
ehow that the walls and timber would be of proper 
strength. The City Architect also drew attention 
to the fact that do provision appeared to be mode 
in the plan for either surface or roof drainage, and 
that while some of the sheds appeared to have fire¬ 
places, no means of exit for the smoke was pro¬ 
vided. 

Mr. Denneby said that within the last month an 
order was made to have the site of Newgate let by 
auction. He regretted that a property, capable of 
producing £140 per annum, had been allowed for 
so long a period to reiuain useless. He did not 
think the council were to blame, nor did be believe 
that Committee No. 3 were to blame, but be 
thought the officers were to blame; for, so far back 
as December, 1873, an order was made to have an 
auction of the site, but notliing had been done until 
a few days ago. This proved to him that while the 
administrative power of the Corporation was equal 
to every necessity, its executive power appeared to 
break down. No matter on whose shoulders the 
blame was to be east, it was clear that blame was 
to be attached to some officers for allowing tills 
property to remain unprofitable for so long a time. 
Tile bidding of which the council were now informed 
took place in the usual way, and the gentlemen 
named in the report were declared the purchasers. 
The site was to be used as a fruit market, the plan 
of which was before the council. Care had been 
taken to provide that no trade or occupation in the 


slightest degree injurious to the inhabitants of the 
locality should be carried on in the place. He 
moved that the letting be confirmed, and that the 
report be sent back in order to have the recommen¬ 
dation of the committee and of the City Architect 
carried out. 

Passed. 


WEST MEDINA CEMENT WORKS, 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 

We have been informed that Mr. Alexander 
L. Menzies, who has for thirty years filled 
the position of manager at the above works, 
has retired from same. His many friends 
decided on presenting him with some prac¬ 
tical token of their regard for him. They 
assembled, to the number of 168, at the 
Queen^s Rooms, Newport, on Monday even¬ 
ing last, when a testimonial, consisting of a 
handsome timepiece and a pair of Grecian 
vases, was presented to him. After par¬ 
taking of an abundant and substantial 
“ spread,” the chairman (Mr. H. G. Glaysher), 
in proceeding to make the presentation, 
addressed Mr. Menzies thus:— 

** Manly character and forbearance, coupled with 
honest straightforward dealing, and a kind and 
sympathetic spirit, always beget their own reward ; 
such it is which leads us to approach you, after 
knowing you for upwards of thirty years, with the 
intention of proving in a substantial form how much 
we as workmen (having been engaged directly under 
your management during that perl^) wish to follow 
the ancient rule of giving honour where honour is 
doe, and show our appreciation of the various kind¬ 
nesses we have invariably received at your hands. 
For this purpose a subscription has been opened, in 
which we have allowed several of year friends to 
join, and we are proud to be able to offer you this 
exquisite timepiece, with the accompanying vases, 
which we trust will prove to you how very grateful 
we are for all past favours, and we hope will serve 
to gladden your heart, and keep in your remem¬ 
brance during your retirement from active labour. 
In preseuting this small token of our appreciation, 
we sincerely hope that you may live many years to 
look upon it, and think of os with that favour and 
kindly feeling which has always been your wont in 
days gone by ; and may we venture to suggest that 
yeu will place It in such a position that it may come 
daily before your notice, so that your thoughts may 
frequently revert to the happy days which you have 
for so many years spent amongst us." 

The testimonial was then uncovered. It consists 
of a splendid timepiece in marble, bronse and gold, 
the design being as artistic as the mechanism is in¬ 
genious. On one side of the dial is an aneroid 
barometer, and on the other a calendar, which, in 
addition to indicating the month, week, and day, 
gives the phases of the moon and other astronomical 
information. On the base is a plate engraven as 
follows 

** Presented to Mr. Alexander L Menzies on his 
retirement after 30 years* management of the West 
Medina Cement Mills, Newport, Isle of Wight, by 
the whole body of workmen and others connected 
with the business, a‘s a mark of [regard for bis in¬ 
dustry and attention to bis duties and kindness to 
those under him. July 30th, 

Accompanying the timepiece are two elegant 
bronze vases, of classic mould. 

The Mayor of Newport said it was impossible to 
view such a gathering as the present with feelings 
other than those of deepest pleasure and satisfaction 
—a gathering of the employers and employed, show¬ 
ing how good and excellent was the feeling on both 
sides, and showing, too, that merit and faithful dis¬ 
charge of doty were certain, sooner or later, to meet 
with their just recognition and reward. A great 
historian had pictured the time when the New Zea¬ 
lander might stand on the ruins of London Bridge, 
but he bad no fear that England would decline so 
long as she continued to be the workshop of the 
world, and one means of maintaining her in this 
position was the encouragement of the friendly rela¬ 
tions between employers and employed of which 
they had such a conspicuous example that evening, 
and which was worthy of imitation from one end of 
the country to the other. If this country was to 
decay, the danger would arise from the differenees 
which sometimes seemed likely to occur between 
capital and labour, leading to an amount of disatis¬ 
faction and unsettlement which would have the 
effect of driving our trade and manufactures to 
other lands. There could be no doubt that the 
skill and industry of this country, if properly regu¬ 
lated, were able to cope with the whole world, and 
one important principle which should be always 
brought prominently forward was that capital and 
labour were materially dependent, and the one 


could not do without the other. They had rceeivod 
that night with great enthusiasm the health of 
their employers j it was now his pleasure to pro¬ 
pose the health of the employes. Without good 
workmen no business could prosper, no matter how 
much capital was invested in it, and Messrs. Francis 
and Ca were privileged to have in their service 
some of the best workmen in England. 


PICTURES—WESTMINSTER, CLARE, 
AND ABERDEEN. 

Westminster.—M r. Disraeli said on Friday 
night that millions had been found already 
for carrying out the Artisans’ Dwellings Bill. 
I hope some of it will be expended not very 
far from Parliament. Under the very shadow 
of the Victoria Tower, hidden away behind 
fine houses so close to Westminster Abbey 
that one almost expects to hear the organ, 
there is a rookery which beats anything of 
the kind I think I ever saw. It is simply four 
or fiye acres of organised filth. There are 
about a dozen or so streets, and many courts 
and blind alleys. The houses are old, crum¬ 
bling, rotten. Four, five, and six people live 
in a room. They are mostly women, and 
when I went through the place a day or two 
since I saw hardly any male inhabitant, save 
lads and a few scarlet-coated soldiers, who had 
come to visit their mistresses. The women 
seemed to be all out of doors. They sat 
squat four deep together on the pavement, 
and even along the street. Most of them 
were smoking rfiort clay pipes. Their attire 
would have been picturesque had it been 
clean, for it was very scanty, and so lightly 
put on that not only did it not hide, it did 
not cover, the figure, and left arms and breasts 
fully exposed to view. Some of the elderly 
women were nursing babies, and playfully 
puffing smoke in their faces. The young ones 
sat with dishevelled hair and loose garments, 
talking with oaths such as I never heard men 
use. When women be^ that sort of thing 
they know no moderation. I am told that I 
did not go into the worst alleys. I had the fear 
of scarlet fever before my eyes. But I saw 
enough to make it certain that the rookery 
ought to come down .—London Oor. Hamp- 
Mre Independent, 

Co. Clare. —Ten human beings in a room 
barely 18 ft. long by 7 ft. broad; seven sleep¬ 
ing in one bed, and a younger member of the 
family in a hen coop; misery not a degree 
removed from starvation abounding within, 
and a dung-hill of putrefied matter, from 
which arises a horrible stench without. Such 
is the painful story told by one of tiie sub- 
sanitary officers of the union, of a family 
living on the roadside near Moyreisk. The 
house, a mud edifice, was in a tottering con¬ 
dition, and supported by props; the roof 
was only one in name, incapable of resisting 
the weather, so decayed and riddled with 
holes; the walls, unfurnished and unwashed, 
momentarily threatened destruction to the 
poor creatures who sought their protec¬ 
tion. The household property consisted 
of a bed, a hen coop, and a few 
other wretched articles not worth naming. 
The mother and children were wretchedly 
clad, one child being quite naked. The 
cabin was tenanted omy at night; the 
common highway was their home during the 
day. The only visible means of support for 
the starving mass was the outdoor relief 
allowed them by the guardians, which could 
not answer the letter, and barely fulMed the 
spirit, of its purpose .—Clare Journal, 

Scotland. —The Northern Eneign says 
that in a fishing village not a hundred miles 
from Frazerburgh there is a house of four 
apartments occupied as follows: 9 men, 5 
women, 19 children, 4 parrots, 13 canaries, 
a bitch, 4 pups, and 2 cats—^making in all 
56 occupants! 


Thb Cooxb Status.— We learn that the stfilue 
to the late Rev. Dr. Cooke it ready, and will 
shortly be inaugurated. The site chosen is at 
College-square, Belfast. 
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ROADS AND PAVEMENTS— 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION, WEAR AND TEAR, 
SANITARY ASPECTS, ETC. 

(Contlnned from page 21S.) 

TRIALS OF STREET CLBANSINO BY JETS. 

The Sanitary Commissioners directed trials 
and a report on them to be made by Mr. T. 
Lovick, C.E., of the comparative time and 
cost of street cleansing by washing. From 
these trials, which were made at &e West- 
end in several streets, it appeared that com¬ 
plete washing by jet was effected in a third 
of the time in which it was accomplished by 
^e scavenger. But these experiments conld 
then be mi^e only with jets of 20 feet vertical 
height. Other trials at Sheffield, by Mr. 
Lee, O.E., one of the engineering inspectors 
to the Board, made with a jet three times as 
powerful, or 60 feet, gave results with a third 
of the time, a third of the expenditure of 
water, a third of the labour, a third of the 
totid expense, and at about a tenth of the 
time of the hand-soavengering. The expense 
with the more powerful jet, taking the cost 
of water at the price at which it would be on 
a public footing at 2d. per 1,000 gallons, was 
for labour 2d. per 1,000 yards, and water Jd. 
With the lower jet the eimense of labour was 
8d., and of water 2d. These results were 
obtained upon old boulder, or rough cobble 
pavements. With smooth pavements, and 
with jets skilfully applied in streets, the 
effect would be much greater. With some 
unctuous and adhesive mud the aid of the 
street-sweeping machine would be required 
to expedite the work. The total additional 
quantity of water rec^uired for this service 
would be about one-third of that which was 
then and is now wasted by the intermittent 
system of supply, and this on the constant 
system would suffice for the cleansing of the 
whole of the footways as well as the carriage¬ 
ways of the metropolis. Viewing the common 
arochial regulation requiring every house- 
older, by hunself or his servant, to cleanse 
properly the footpath before his house, as 
rude, wasteful of labour, and impracticable 
in its application to more than a quarter of 
a million of householders, the Commissioners 
directed inquiry to be made as to the extra 
expense at which it might be more satis¬ 
factorily accomplished as a common service; 
when it appeared that a penny per week, or 
less, would cover the expense of cleansing by 
jet. The total cost of cleansing the footways 
as well as the carriageways in the Strand 
daily was estimated at 4id. per house 
weeMy; in High-street in the Borough, it 
would have been 3id. per house per we^ for 
the daily cleansing of the footways and the 
carriageways. 

In ignorance of the scientific construction 
of drains and sewers, so as to keep them 
self-cleansing and free from deposit, it was 
objected to the introduction of the street¬ 
sweeping machine in Manchester, that it 
would occasion more mud to be sent into the 
sewers, and would clog them. Sir Joseph 
Whitworth engaged that if such a result £d 
occur he wo^d undertake to defray the 
expense of cleansing them. But it never did 
occur, from the extra cleansing given by his 
machine, and indeed it was admitted that the 
sewers required less expenditure for cleansing 
them than they did before. Some later triads 
of cleansing by the jet were made by Mr. 
Haywood, the city engineer, with general 
advantageous results, though with conditions 
of extra expense which are not accepted as 
of general application on a public system of 
water supply for the metropolis. But with 
reference to the discharge of the liquified 
mud through the sewers, he states that 

during the experiment in street washing 1 
had the gullies and sewers within the city 
carefully examined from time to time, and 
they were found to be not onlv as clean as 
they previously were, but if anything cleaner; 
and indeed 1 think that if the surfaces of the 
city pavements were cleansed by water alone, 
that both gullies and sewers would be cleaner 
than at the present time, for, as before stated, 
much dust or dirt is now swept into them in 


such condition that the usual current does ] 
not readily move it; whereas if the streets 
were daily washed nothing would go into the 
sewers excepting that which found its way 
there by reason of its fluidity. The street 
sweepings would, in fact, run into the sewers 
in as great a state of dilution as they do even 
during the heaviest storms of rain; and 1 
believe, therefore, that no injury would 
accrue thereby to the sewers under the con¬ 
trol of the commission, but, on the contrary, 
that they would be benefited." And yet the 
city sewers, when examined by the Sanitary 
Commissioners, were found to be by no 
means of a first class for such a service. It 
marks the empiricism which at present com¬ 
monly rules in such works, that it should be 
supposed that matter in such a state of 
flui^ty as to flow over the fiat surface of the 
street, and therefore with increased friction, 
must with less frietion when discharged and 
concentrated into a narrow channel beneath 
—^instead of receiving an accelerated flow— 
become stagnant and accumulate there. It 
is desirable, and important on principle, that 
the contrary result should be known and 
applied;—^that as much surface matter as 
possible should be removed by the quickest, 
cheapest, and best method tliat there is by 
suspension in water. If every load were to be 
taken to a distant depdt as soon as the semi¬ 
fluid matter could be collected, the cartage 
would be increase^ perhaps, eight or ten 
fold. If the cleansing were carried on under 
conditions of very wet weather, it would 
be almost impracticable. If the dep6t for 
the city were a mile distant—and it might be 
difficult to find any so near—it might involve 
a hundred miles of cartage daily for speedy 
cleansing. It is shown that the service of 
street cleansing, to be effectual, must be 
closely combined, and must indeed be as one. 
Hence the error of the vestries and local ad¬ 
ministrations, who—as if it were to multiply 
contracts for patronage—^let the work of 
watering the steeets to one contractor, who 
does the work at his own time and in his 
own way; and the work of sweeping the 
streets to another contractor, who does the 
work at his own time and in his own way— 
both operations being thus spoiled. The 
sweeping contractor usually delays his work 
as long as he can—^lets the mud remain as 
long as he can; and waits for the rain to 
enable the mud to be swept to the side, and 
late at night to get as much of it as he can 
down into the sewers to save the heavy ex¬ 
pense of cart^e. He will not, if he can help 
it, contend with the surface unless when he 
may do the work with the least disadvantage 
to himself. His great object is to avoid 
cartage. Now, the jet which, with the aid 
of the street sweeping machine, dispenses 
with the scavengers, attains the desideratum 
of dispensing, to the greatest extent, with 
the annoyance and labour of cartage. 
Instead of waiting for the uncertain ram, 
the jet is at instant command to do, in the 
most complete manner, the work of the 
thunder-shower, to put all soluble matter 
into the ** creamy" condition, for its imme¬ 
diate discharge into properly adapted sewers 
for its instant removal with all other soluble 
matter from thence. 

Mr. Haywood has stated that the sewers 
of the City would be benefited by the prac¬ 
tice. Sanitary science pronounces that the 
health of the population would be benefited 
by it. The death-rates of the metropolis 
reach their lowest point after continued, un¬ 
usually heavy rainfalls, which have swept and 
kept down the stagnant deposit of old and 
ill-constructed sewers and their putrid ema¬ 
nations. The jet, properly applied, would 
in dry weather recpilarly do the work of 
heavy rainfalls or of thunder showers. The 
combined surface and subterranean cleansing 
in streets of large traffic, and with sewers 
properly adapted for quick removal in water, 
will be of great sanitary importance. 

In Paris, where much of science enters 
into the administration, the principles set 
forth by the General Board of Health have 
been adopted with the appliances then re¬ 
commended, but with a low amount of water 


power, requiring a mater amount of hand- 
sweeping than would otherwise be necessary. 
But as it is, much of the surface mud, the 
liquified manure, is removed quickly in sus¬ 
pension in water, fresh and undecomposed, 
and to the greatest extent unwasted, by 
means of whi^ a superior order of vegeta¬ 
tion is obtained such as has never before been 
seen near Paris. 

There, as elsewhere, as a better knowledge 
of hydraulics has begun to extend, as the 
force of sweep gained by concentrated flows 
in smooth tubular or ow sewers has become 
better known, catch-pits, which were regu¬ 
larly made cesspools, to detain street detritus, 
are being abandoned, and surface matters are 
swept to what is a great general catch-pit at 
the outfall where it may be most safely and 
economically dealt with in bulk. 

To abate the inconvenience and torment 
of excessive street dust in summer time, or 
in dry weather, street watering is used to 
keep it down. But the evil of such amount 
of dust is in great part due to the defective 
condition of the pavements and cleansing of 
the road surfaces on which the dust is pro¬ 
duced, and the sanitary evil is often aggra¬ 
vated by the means used to relieve it. Open 
gravel road-ways. Macadam pavement— 
merely mud-bound—loose-jointed granite or 
wood pavements of the common construction 
are permeated with the solutions of the sur¬ 
face dung deposits, and become excrement 
sodden. The dry decomposition of such 
matter is less injurious than the moist ema¬ 
nations produced by street watering at cer¬ 
tain times, denoted by offensive smells, even 
in first-class thorou^ares at the West-end 
of the metropolis. To repress these offensive 
and noxious emanations, the distribution of 
disinfectants from the water-carts is fre¬ 
quently urged, in like manner as the use of 
^sinf ectants is urged to mitigate the emana¬ 
tions from putrid deposit in badly con¬ 
structed sewers. The expense of the street 
watering should often go far to the formation 
and proper keeping of impermeable street 
surfaces, from which fiecal matter would be 
immediately removed before it could enter 
into decomposition, and on which at anytime 
there would be scarcely anything to be re¬ 
moved. 

Proper cleansing by jet on proper pave¬ 
ment, as described, leaves little or no mud 
or dust to be kept down. A well-paved court- 
ard, kept clean by water and mop, should 
e the type of the general condition of the 
thoroughfares of the metropolis under a 
proper competent scientific administration, 
which would maintain a state of cleanliness 
and freshness heretofore unknown. 

PRDffAEY CONCLUSIONS. 

On the whole, it will be found that there 
have been established, as standing demon¬ 
strations long made, but existing fruitlessly, 
during nearly the last quarter of a centu^, for 
the guidance of local administrations, viz.:— 

First, that the cleansing of the spaces, 
and the preservation of the subsoils imme¬ 
diately beneath them, from putrid animal or 
vegetable matter in suspension or solution, 
is an important branch of sanitary art and 
science, powerfully affecting the health of 
the popumtion, wmch ought, for the safety 
of the health and the lives of the population, 
to be placed under the responsible supervi¬ 
sion of sanitary officers and special engineers* 

Second, as regards the surface pavement 
of the carriage ways of streets such as those 
in the metropolis, by the right application of 
engineering science and art in the improved 
levelling and paving, the tractive force re¬ 
quired for persons and goods may be reduced 
more than one-h^, with a proportionate re¬ 
duction of street dirt and dust. 

Third, by the application of special engi¬ 
neering and mechi^cal art in hydraulic and 
drainage arrangements, the time and expense 
of the suriace deansing of streets may be re¬ 
duced more than one-half, and injuries to 
goods and furniture, and clothes, as well as 
excessive dirt on the person, and serious in¬ 
juries to the health, may be preyented. 

I (To be continued.) 
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THE LEGAL DUTIES OF A 
COUNTY SURVEYOR. 

At the recent meeting of the Grand Jury of 
the County Kildare, the following is reported 
by the loo^ Expresi as part of the proceed¬ 
ings :— 

Major Borrowet said that he was on the eom- 
mittee of the county infirmary, and it was repre¬ 
sented to him the other day that Mr. Brett (county 
surreyor) was present at a late meeting of three or 
four members of the committee. Nothing could be 
kinder than Mr. Brett’s proposition, but he said at 
the same time he could not consider the county 
Inflrmary under bis charge, and that it was not part 
of his doty to look after the repairs without being 
paid a separate remuneration or the usual fee for 
his serrices. These obserratiens also referred to 
the surgeon’s house. It would be as well for the 
grand jury to know whether the county infirmary 
was not one of those buildings, together with the 
surgeon’s house, which is included in those boUdiags 
in the charge of the county surveyor. He spoke 
under correction, and Mr. Brett could say if he 
(Major Borrowes) was correct in his statement 

Mr. Brett—Yon were generally correct, except 
that you state I insisted on payment. 

Major Borrowes^I did not mean to convey that 
impression. You were most kind, and offered your 
services, but yon said you did not think the build¬ 
ing was under your charge. 

Mr. Medlieott—Mr. Brett’s words were, he was 
the servant of the grand jury, not of the committee. 

Mr. Hendrick said that Mr. Brett most kindly 
accompanied him all over the building, and made 
DO statement whatever of the kind. 

Mr. Brett said that it was due to himself to say 
he could not take on himself the responsibility of 
looking after the repairs of the county infirmary or 
surgeon’s house. That duty was imposed by law 
upon the board of governors of the infirmary, and 
he was afraid that he could not undertake it. 

Major Borrowes—I am the party who wrote to 
you on this subject. You don’t think the gover¬ 
nors can call upon you for your services as county 
surveyor ? 

Mr. Brett—I think not. 

Mr. Trench said that this was a very odd matter. 
Mr. Brett distinctly states he does not think he is 
bound to do this work. Mr. Brett was Indeed very 
kind and civil, and said he would give bis services 
gratuitously as a matter of kindness. He (Mr. 
Trench) said that he did not think it was desirable 
or suitable that they should' have the county sur¬ 
veyor’s services unless they were entitled to them. 
It was desirable that they should know their posi¬ 
tion in this respect, and he would move-«**That 
the opinion of counsel be obtained as to the legal 
duties of the county surveyor as refers to the public 
buildings, especially the county Infirmary and 
surgeon’s house, and that Major Borrowes, Mr. 
Mansfield, Mr. Medlieott, and Mr. Trench be ap¬ 
pointed a committee to obtain this opinion, and to 
instruct Mr. Brett in conformity therewith between 
this and next assizes.” 

Mr. Medlieott seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. 


SANITARY ENGINEERING. 

(Concluded from page 207.) 

HOW IS THB SBWAOB TO BB DISPOSED OP? 

Thrbb preliminary conditions or requirement* 
may be stated — each involving many difficult 
problems and dphateable theories. 1. The sewage 
ought to be purified so that the effluent water can 
be safely discharged Into ordinary water-courses. 
2. The residuum ought to be remov^, and if possible 
utilised in a beneficial and economical manner. 3. 
The processes of purification, removal, and utilisa¬ 
tion ought to be carried on inoffensively in a sani¬ 
tary point of view. 

Of the various methods of purification which 
have been proposed, irrigation of land and crops 
seems to be the simplest, most approved, and most 
eflbctual. The Sewage Commissioners, In their 
third report (1S65), page 3, state very decisively 
that ” the right way to dispose of town sewage is 
to apply it continuously to land, and it is only by 
such application that the pollution of rivers can 
be avoided.” But irrigation would not of itself 
be effectual without a sufficient absorption and 
filtration through the soil. Professor Corfleld 
states (in a very able and exhaustive work on the 
treatment and utilisation of sewage) with reference 
to tbis point:—We most insist upon the condition 
of filtration, which is an absolutely essential one 
in any attempt at the purification of sewage. The 
success of the irrigation process depends upon 
this. It is not sufficient to let sewage run over 
the surface of the land among the crops, and te 


suppose that it may be purified In this way; it 
most not merely run on the land, but also through 
it. The power of the crops themselves in abstract¬ 
ing the manurial constituents from the sewage is 
doubtless exceedingly great, but it roost be re¬ 
membered that this power chiefiy resides in the 
roots, and that as the soil itself has been proved 
capable of extracting these manurial constituents, 
a fortiori will this be done the more completely 
when the soil is aided by the avidity of the roots 
of a growing crop to absorb their natural nutri¬ 
ment” • 

But in order to obtain the most beneficial results 
from sewage irrigation, considered as a means of 
fertilising land, it is expedient to deprive the 
sewage of its solid constituents before the irriga¬ 
ting process is begun. The reason for this is that 
the solids have comparatively very little manurial 
value, and to allow them to be spread over land 
would be productive of offensive and perhaps 
dangerous consequences. 

Many eontrivaaees and processes, mechanical 
and chemical, are in use for effbeting the required 
separation, but probably a simple depositing tank or 
cesspit would be most suitable for the present case. 
The chief objection to a tank would be the off'ence 
caused in removing accumulations of deposit, but 
this might be palliated by using some cheap de¬ 
odoriser. 

With reference to disposal of the solids after 
separating them, a system of treatment similar to 
that lately invented by Major-General Scott, R.E., 
would be advisable. In General Scott’s process the 
sewage is treated with lime and clay made into a 
thick paste, aid mingled with the sewage as it 
flows into a tank; and while the effluent water 
flows out in a comparatively pure state, the re¬ 
maining sludge or semi-solid matter, after being 
dried and burnt, is converted into a valuable 
cement. The operation in fact closely resembles 
the mode of manufacturing Portland cement, the 
inpedients of which are chalk or lime, and clay, 
mixed together with a large quantity of water, 
and afterwards dried, burnt, and pulverised. It is 
said that ” although this process (General Scott’s) 
makes no attempt to extract any of the valuable 
manurial ingredients from the sewage water, its 
peculiar advantages are undeniable and most prac¬ 
tical. It extracts from the sewage water additional 
lime and other mineral matter valuable in cement¬ 
making, and leaves an effluent far better suited for 
irrigation than the original sewage water, for it in¬ 
creases the quantity of ammonia in it. It also pro¬ 
motes the oxidation of the dissolved organic matter 
by the slightly alkaline condition imparted to the 
liquid. It removes from the liquid the whole of the 
facal matter which would choke the pores of the 
soil and injure vegetation. And when the land will 
bear no more irrigation. It enables the effluent to 
be dealt with and rendered completely pore by a 
comparatively small filtering area.'^t 

It happens fortunately ^t in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Naas ** the lie of the ground ” is peculiarly 
favourable for carrying out a judicious system of 
irrigation, and doubtless, land can be obtMned for 
that purpose sufflciently removed from habitations, 
yet not so distant from the town as to increase the 
cost of the whole design to an excessive degree. 
Another favourable circumstance Is that the land 
Is generally porous, easily drained, and of the 
quality which would be likely to bear continuous 
irrigation without becoming **8ick,” or overcharged 
with injurious residue. 

Near Edinburgh sewage irrigation has been 
applied on the Cralgentinny meadows for the last 
20 years, and yet the land is still highly produc¬ 
tive. The qeantity of sewage applied to these 
meadows is said to be enormous: in some parts it 
is applied at the rate of the refuse of 350 people 
per acre. ** At the Beddington meadows, near 
Croydon, the drainage of from 30,000 to 40,000 
people has been disposed of upon 260 acres of land 

for the last seven years.Here, too, the 

results of the purification of the effluent waters are, 
as stated in the Public Health Report above re¬ 
ferred to, and also by the Rivers Pollution Com¬ 
mittee, exceedingly favourable, even in winter; it 
was satisfactorily cleansed, and contained but mere 
traces of suspended matter.” t 

The authors of a paper read at the Institution 
of Surveyors on November 22od, 1869, considers 
Italian rye-grass to be the staple sewage crop, and 
that it will produce, under proper cultivation, ten 
crops, averaging nine to ten tons each per acre, in 
one season, by the application of a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of sewage, and that the sewage of 35 to 40 
persons per acre is a sufficient average for a term 


* ** Treatment and Utilisation Sewage," by W. H. Cor- 
fldd, p. 282. London: Ifacmillan and Co., 18T1. 

t ” Handbook of Sewage Utilisation," by U. R. Bnrke, M.A, 
p. 44. London: E. and F. N. Spon, 1878. 
t W. H. Corfleld," Utilisation of Sewage,” pp. 248, 244. 
i Mr. Hope, vid$ Corfleld, ** UtUkatlon of Se^e," p. 284, 


of years. I understand that Lieutenant - Colonel 
M. W. Bernard’s observations on the Curragh 
irrigation farm coincide with Mr. Hope’s experience 
as to the advantage of cultivating Italian rye-grass 
as a sewags crop. 

The Earl of Essex, who has applied the Watford 
sewage for irrigation, gave evidence before a par¬ 
liamentary committee (Dr. Brady’s) as to the value 
of sewage irrigation. He states that the increased 
value of the land, after deducting the price of the 
sewage, was £2 7s. 6d. per acre clear; it exceeded 
the rent of the ground. He considers that 60.000 
tons are sufficient for 50 acres of land, and he finds 
that it is stored up as it were in the soil; ** put it 
on when yon like it remains In the soil till it is 
wanted by the plants.” Four or five crops of rye¬ 
grass are produced in the season, and ** I can fatten 
nearly two bullocks to the acre, besides seven or 
eight horses, and as many pigs as I have room for.” 

Doubtless the Board of Guardians of Naas 
Union would desire to avoid the responsibility of 
purchasing and maintaining an irrigation farm if 
a less onerous arrangement can be made. It is not 
uncommon in England for the sanitary authorities 
to give a concession or lease of the sewage to 
farmers or other undertakers, and if such a plan 
can be worked here it would perhaps be most satis¬ 
factory to ratepayers and guardians. The manurial 
value of town sewage in bulk ranges in certain 
districts in England and Scotland from ninepence 
a-year upwards for each head of the population, 
and there is no reason to doubt, eoeterit paribut, 
that the sewage of Naas is of some value. 

At Romford, a small town in Essex, the sewage 
is delivered on to a farm in the neighbourhood at 
a rent of 2s. per head of the population, and the 
farmer agrees to bear the board harmless in 
respect of all actions for any damsges or nuisances.” 

As a general summary to this division of my 
report, I have to recommend, 1st—That the sewage 
be discharged into depositing tanks, from which 
solid precipitates can be removed from time to 
time. 2nd—That the effluent liquid from the tanks 
be purified by applying it to irrigate land. 3rd— 
That the Board of Guardians shall either purchase 
land for irrigating, or sell the sewage to farmers. 
4tb~That the solid precipitates shall be treated so 
as to render them inodorous, inoffbnsive, and as far 
as possible remunerative. 

I regret that I am not yet prepared to state an 
approximate estimate of the expense of the works 
necessary to perfect tlie sewerage ; the sewers alone 
would probably cost £2,500. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

OUR ROUND TOWERS—PAGAN OR 
CHRISTIAN? 

TO THE EDITOR OF THB IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir. —There is in your last number, under 
the above heading, a letter from a correspon¬ 
dent, which deserves a word of notice from 
me. It is on the subject of my book on the 
Round Towers, and bears the name of S. P, 
Oliver. This letter, it appears, was suggested 
by the editorial review of the Round Tower 
essay lately published in successive numbers 
of the Irish Builder. Of that review I have 
naught to say but that it is written with 
scholarly ability and manifest literary expe¬ 
rience. How far it succeeded in meeting the 
arguments of the essay is another thing. 

But your correspondent, leaving the line 
of argument and of proof, seeks to throw dis¬ 
credit on the theory by quoting an unreliable 
and ridiculous story about oscillating towers 
from a book of travels ” through the Cau¬ 
casus and the Interior of Persia.’’ If he has 
nothing to say of the Antiquities of Ireland, 
but that they may be illustrated by tales from 
that quarter, I fear he wiU not throw much 
light on the subject. Ancient names, phil¬ 
ology, early ecclesiastical usages, symbolical 
architecture, are of no account. 

I have staM in the essay—and he does not 
venture to contradict the assertion—that in 
the Irish-speaking districts of Ireland the 
Round Tower is in the native language, 
called cuilceaah or cuilctheacht that is, a reed- 
house, from cuilc, a reed, and cbeAch* ft house. 
If he should visit the coun^ about Ardmore, 
about Cloyne, about Keneigh, about Rattoo, 
Ac., where Round Towers exist, he wiU find 
that this is the case; and, if he knows the old 
tongue, he will perceive that this word is 
pronounced by the people with unmistakable 
uniformity and accuracy. But it may be 
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with him, as with other authorities on Irish 
antiquities, that he is utterly ignorant of the 
language, and that he could as easily carry a 
Round Tower on his back, as pronounce the 
name cuilceaek. 

He does not think that a reed could be 
represented in a structure of solid stone and 
mortar. Why, it is even represented in the 
more solid materials of silver and bronze 
when, as it often happens, the figure or image 
of St. John the Baptist is composed of these 
metals. The reed is there in his hand. The 
architects of an early epoch looked to Nature 
for their models, and the selection of the 
water-reed as the archetype of the isolated 
baptistery of the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
taries of Christianity, is in pei^ect accordance 
with the ideas of the age. In all ages the 
art of the builder has had the courage to aim 
at this imitation. If your correspondent will 
only pay a visit to Sir Philip Crampton’s 
fountain in Dublin, he will find placed on it 
a solid cone, 20 ft. high, representing a huge 
water-plant; and, on reflection, he may find 
the analogy to be very striking. Will he 
deny that the reed is the emblem of St. John 
the Baptist ? If so, he will be enlightened 
by a visit to any respectable print or picture 
shop in the nearest large town. How 
accurately and faithfully does the ancient 
name of the Round Tower in the native Ian- 
^age supply the key to its ori^ and use ! 
The reed-house is an emblem of St. John the 
Baptist, who was the patron and prototype of 
the ancient baptistery. How many persons 
in this country had ever heard or read of 
these separate baptisteries before the present 
theory was published ? Was your correspon¬ 
dent aware that such buildings existed in the 
early ages of Christianity ? Was he aware 
that an ancient rubric of the Church recom¬ 
mended that, when convenient, an image of 
St. John baptising Christ would be placed on 
idle baptistery, and that this very image is on 
the Bound Tower of Brechin ? Can he quote 
a single instance in which that image was on 
any building not connected with baptism ? 
As ancient ecclesiastical writers tell us, and 
as I have stated at length in the Essay, these 
baptisteries were turret-shaped buildings, 
sometimes round, sometimes octagonal, and 
sometimes hexagonal. Your corre^ndent 
can see a large hexagonal baptismal font in 
the new Protestant Cathedral of Cork, copied 
from an old model on:the Continent; and if 
he continues his journey to Keneigh, near 
Bandon, he will find that the Round Tower 
or reed-house there is also hexagonal. 

I would be occupying too much of your 
space with all the other details of the reed- 
house : its invariable position with regard to 
the ancient church, and that church invariably 
an early Episcop^ one, the four windows, 
the descent into the lower compartment, the 
peculiar architecture of the primitive Chris¬ 
tian period in Ireland, all which shew that 
the Round Tower exhibits the character of 
the ancient baptistery, and that no other 
theory on the subject can stand the test of a 
critical dissection. No other, surely, can 
can give any reason for the form, and shape, 
and position, and name of the Bound Tower. 
—Very truly yours, 

Richard Smiddt, 
Author of the Essay. 

Aghada, Rostellan, Co. Cork, 

August 8,1875. 

« PUN.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —My attention has been called this 
dpy to your witty remarks upon my report 
on the Royal Harbours. The word “ pun ” 
is in very general use among engineers, and 
if you will refer to the Imperial Dictionary 
you will see that one of its meanings is to 
puddle (ue.t to make thick or close). If you 
wish to be erudite and hunt up the word to its 
root, you will probably find it in the Anglo- 
Saxon word ** punian,” to knock about. 

Our tempers are, I hope, as good as that 
of my concrete, which is saying a good deal 
for botii of us, and need not be improved bv 
punning, or pounding, or podging, whioh 


very much improves the ** temper” of cement 
concrete. Punning, as you practise the art, 
is a harmless amusement, and a good correc¬ 
tive of bile.—Faithfully yours, 

R. Mankiko, M. Inst. C.E. 

Office of Public Works, 

August 18th, 1875. 


“ THE 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS’ 
COMPETITION.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —^From the article which appeared in 
your issue of the let inst. with regard to the 
late competition at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland, I think you must, in all 
fairness to the president and council of the 
college and to me, publish what I may have 
to say on the matter. It is a long statement, 
but those who take an interest in the matter 
may, on reading it, form a very different 
opinion to that mich they may now hold. 

Firstly, I must give a most unqualified 
denial to the statement ‘‘ that I ever told, or 
led anyone to tuppotet that I was not going to 
enter into the competition'' Why should I 
be debarred from entering into it ? I do not 
receive any salary. 

The facts of the case are these: In or 
about October, 1872, the council of the 
college advertised for an architect, in the 
room of the late Mr. Darl^. In November 
there was an election. Eight applicants 
were in the field, and I was fortunate enough 
to be the successful candidate. Some time 
after I received instructions to prepare plans, 
&o., for enlarging the museum and library. 
This I accordingly did, and attended on 
several occ-asions to explain same. The 
council delayed a long time coming to a de¬ 
termination, as they were undecided as to the 
best place for the addition to be made. 
After some time had elapsed I received in¬ 
structions to prepare plans, &c., for altering 
the place in another way. This I did,^ and 
both sets of plans were before the council for 
a lengthened period (they being hung up on 
the walls of the council room). After their 
remaining there for a month or so, I got 
permission to remove them, and I did not 
hear anything more about the plans, &c., till 
I saw the advertisement asking for ** pla^ 
in competition.” I then wrote to the council, 
asking in what position I, as their architect, 
stood with regard to the competition ? The 
reply was, that ** no matter whose plan was 
selected, I should have the carrying out of 
itotherwise I would not have sent in 
plims, as I would not have been treated 
fairly. Many architects called and wrote to 
the registrar, asking where it was proposed 
to make the addition, &o. This was the very 
thing the council wanted to know themselves, 
therefore the registrar could give no reply, as 
he did not know. 

The ground covered by the coUege is of 
large extent, and would take some time to 
measure; therefore some of the architects 
thought that, on payment of a fee, they ought 
to be supplied with plans of the building as 
it stood, and wrote to that effect. I received 
an order from the council that, as I had 
measured and plotted the whole thing, I was 
to supply them with a certain number of 
copies, and that anyone asking for same 
should receive them on payment of ^2 28. 
I sent tracings to the registrar, and told him 
if they did not afford sufficient information 
with regard to the section, &o., that 1 would 
be most happy to give any information to 
anyone on their calling at my office.^ Mr. 
Drew wrote some queries to the registrar, 
and he asked me to reply; and I at that time, 
thinking Mr. Drew was a personal friend of 
mine, called on him (foolishly, as it turns 
out) and gave him any information he re¬ 
quired ; but neither on that occasion nor an 
any other did I say to him or to anyone else 
that I was not going to send in plans.^ 

In due time the plans were sent in, and 
eachiarchitect had an opportunity of explain¬ 
ing what he proposed. My plans, being 
arranged in aiph^etical oraer, came last, 
and they were mounted copies of the ones I 


furnished in 1872, and which, after a length¬ 
ened consideration, the council adopted, and 
forwiffded me a cheque for the amount cd tha 
premium, on the condition tiiat said plan 
should be carried out for the sum named in 
the competition, viz., A5,000. Previous to 
receiving the premium, I was asked by a 
member of the council wotild the jfilOO merge 
into the commission. I replied in the nega¬ 
tive, and the council were ummimous in pay- 
mg the premium and commission, and 
instructed me to receive estimates for carry¬ 
ing out the jplans, which I did, and out ofi 
seven Dublm builders’ estimates there was 
only one over the abovenamed sum, and 
remaining six averaged ^4,414, and there 
being only a difference of ^148 between three 
of the estimates. 

Now, under such circumstances, the council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, in return¬ 
ing the plans to each aremtect, could not 
m&e any reply, as they were waiting to see 
the result of the estimates (one of the condi¬ 
tions of the competition being t^t the cost 
of the building should not exceed £6,000), 
and they only received the estimates last 
week. 

As for myself, I am sorry that any brother 
professional should seek to place me in an 
unpleasant position, without first having the 
manliness to see that he was not labouring 
under some mistake. If any competitor 
thought he was not fairly treated, why not 
Mk the council of the college to hear him ? 
instead of, in the most unkmd manner, with¬ 
out any warning, placing them and their 
architect (in the face of the readers of the 
Irish Builder) as the most thorough de¬ 
ceivers.—I remain, sir, yours, do., 

William J. Symes, Archt. 

197 Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, 

10th August, 1875. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —^I read with much interest the article 
on this subject whioh appeared in your last 
issue, and was glad to find that the views it 
expressed quite coincided with those which 1 
had ^eady conveyed to the secretary of 
council, on the 80th June, when acknow¬ 
ledging the receipt of my drawings. The 
secretary, after a la^e of two months, did 
favour me with an official intimation of the 
council’s decision, and of the return of my 
drawings, which I received a fortnight later. 

I did not see the plans submitted by the 
other competitors, but from the opinions ex¬ 
pressed to me by architects who did, I con¬ 
cluded that Mr. Symes’ design had little, if 
anything, to recommend it for adoption. 

That the council, in first allowing their 
official architect to compete, and afterwards 
in i^opting his design, were actuate by a 
desire to merge in their own architect’s com¬ 
mission the ^100 premium, which their ad¬ 
vertisement seemed to offer for competition 
to outside architects, or to award the pre¬ 
mium to Mr. Symes as an equivalent for the 
plans he was commissioned to prepare, prior 
to the competition, but which were not acted 
on; and at the same time to obtain the 
benefit of the ideas embodied in the designs 
of the other arohitects competing, I should 
not ^e to say, but their course of proceed¬ 
ing is certainly open to such a construction. 

I, for one, would not have competed had 1 
not been informed, on the most reliable 
authority, that Mr. Symes himself had con¬ 
veyed the impression that he was not inte¬ 
rested in the competition; and a fact which 
seemed to me to confirm this was, that the 
only plans of the existing buildings which 
competitors could obtain te work from, were 
supplied in the form of tracings by Mr. 
Symes—as the official architect, I was told— 
at a charge of two guineas per set.—^Your 
obedient servant, W. H. Ltkn. 

Belfast, Augurt 12th, 1875. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER^ 

Sir,— Having observed In your issue of the 
let inst. your remarks in reference to the 
College of Surgeons’ competition, I beg to 
express my full concurrence in the same, and 
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to add my testimony to that of your informant 
to the fact that I was induced to contribute 
a design, on the understanding that the 
architect to the college was not to he a com¬ 
petitor ; that he, having previously made 
plans for the purpose, and having faOed to 
satisfy the council with his proposals, they 
had decided to invite the profession to com¬ 
pete, and to pay jfilOO to the author of the 
design which they thought best answered the^ 
requirements, and to employ their own archi¬ 
tect to have it carried out. 

Under these circumstances it was at least 
remarkable to find that the architect to the 
college was admitted a competitor, with no 
less than three designs, and that the compe- , 
tition closed wdth the council’s announcement t 
in the newspapers that the designs contri¬ 
buted by their own architect had been ac¬ 
cepted as the best, and the premium of j£100 
had been awarded to him ! 

Judgment as to the merits of a desi^ is, 
after all, I suppose, only a matter of opinion; 
but even supposing the decision of the council 
to have been correct in this case, the com¬ 
petitors have, I think, reasonable cause for 
objection to the course taken by the council, 
in having induced them to spend time, and 
thought, and money in their service, on the 
implied nnderstanding that their own archi¬ 
tect was not to be a competitor, and would 
have no interest in the matter more than to 
carry out the design which might be selected 
for adoption. 

Had the council stated as distinctly as the 
contrary was implied, that their own architect 
would be a competitor, and that every dispo¬ 
sition would be exercised by the council in 
his favour, I think I am not wrong in believing 
that not one member of the proifession would 
have taken any trouble in the matter. 

With the facts of the case in view, it is 
difficult to understand how a number of 
gentlemen, individually beyond reproach, 
could, even under the cloak of the whole 
council, feel justified in adopting a course 
which is BO plainly in opposition to fairness 
and propriety.—Your obedient servant, 

Thomas Turner. 

The Castle, Belfast, 

18th August, 1875. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —In an article on the College of Sur¬ 
geons’ competition, that appeared in the last 
number of your valuable and infiuential 
journal, it was stated that none of the com¬ 
petitors received any official intimation of 
the decision arrived at by the council. For 
our part, whilst we cannot but complain of 
the manner in which we, along with the rest 
of the hon& fide competitors, have been 
treated, we cannot accuse the council or 
officers of any discourtesy, having received a 
polite intimation of the result of the compe¬ 
tition from the secretary, previous to our 
plans being returned to us.—We are, sir, 
yours faithfully, T. H. Longfield, 

J. L. Robinson. 

198 Great Brunswick-street, 

Dublin, Aug. 18, 1875. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —It has been intimated to me that 
Mr. William Symes, architect to the College 
of Surgeons, considers that your article on 
the recent competition reflects on him per- 
sonaUy, and that I, having supplied you with 
a statement on which it was founded, am 
responsible for it. I am willing to be respon¬ 
sible for every statement made in your 
article, and to endorse (as I believe most 
architects would) every word of your com¬ 
ment thereon; but the thing most remote 
from my mind is to reflect on Mr. Symes, 
whose character and action in the matter of 
the competition is not, I submit, questioned. 
Mr. Symes undoubtedly conveyed to me, in 
the precise words stated in your article, at 
an early stage, that he was not to be a com¬ 
petitor. If subsequently he found that he 
might be permitted to be one, no architect 
would blame him for entering on the competi- 


1 


tion and re-obtaining possession of his proper 
position with the college. I may say that it 
may now be regretted that he did not think it 
necessary to make his change of intention 
known; but the dissatisfaction of competitors 
is wholly with the college in its official charac¬ 
ter, which could not escape imputations of un¬ 
fairness in permitting its own architect to be 
a competitor and going through, after all, 
what may be believed to be a sham in pro¬ 
fessing to award the prize to him, and then 
reverting to his original plan (as I am in¬ 
formed has been done). 

There is nothing clearer than that there 
is no spice of personality in criticising the 
official action of a corporate body. You, Mr. 
Editor, indulge in a similar exercise with 
another corporation pretty liberally. All of 
us competitors know personally, and esteem ' 
and respect most of the individual members 
of the council and the officials of the college, 
but no personality is involved in your or my 
remarks on this subject. 

The competitors for a prize of .£100 will 
not readily withdraw the charge that the f 
college has acted unfairly, inconsiderately, 
and unconrteously towards the architects 
who responded to their invitation. In per¬ 
mitting their own architect to be a compe¬ 
titor at all, by no possibility could a fair or 
impartial complexion be given to the trans¬ 
action. It is fairly assumed that their 
official would have advantage and opportunity 
not open to others, in possessing the ear of 
the council, knowing the views of its influen¬ 
tial members, and, with facilities (which 
others would not have) for making himself 
acquainted with the different schemes, an im¬ 
portant advantage, be in a position to exhibit 
the transcendent advantages of his plan, as 
against the disadvantages of others. 

I would not for a moment impute that Mr. 
William Symes would take an unfair advan- 
t^e of his position ; but the bare fact of the 
official architect to a corporation being a 
competitor, in such a case, is open to the 
imputations above stated, and the conditions 
of the competition could not, I repeat, be fair. 

If the college has reverted to the original 
plan of its own architect, how can it get rid 
of the charge of having inconsiderately trifled 
with the time of professional men, whose time 
I is individually quite as valuable to them as 
I that of members of the council of the college 
to them ? Can any possible ingenuity make 
the bare facts capable of any other view to 
outsiders than that a bait of £100 has been 
dangled before the eyes of architects, and 
used so as to obtain gratuitously most valu¬ 
able information, by which the council has, 
by comparison and every possible hint that 
I could be accorded, matured their views as to 
1 what they ought to build ? 

Is it unreasonable for any person to doubt 
that even the award of £100 to Mr. Symes 
for his plan has been a really bonii Jule one ? 
I can assure you that severed competitors as 
well as myself would require assurance as to 
the fact that Mr. Symes is to receive his full 
professional fees of 5 per cent, on the works 
to be carried out, plus £100 honorarium, 
before they would feel satisfied that the offer 
of a prize has not been virtually a sham. 
Even being assured that the prize or no part 
of it is to merge into the proper fees of the 
architect to the college, nothing could give 
the award a wholly impartial aspect to the 
public. 

I endorse your sentiment that it was in¬ 
considerate, and leaving an opening for a 
much worse imputation, to retain designs so 
long; and I will add that it was both inconside¬ 
rate and discourteous to take up the time of 
gentlemen in dancing attendance on the 
council, affording it valuable information 
gratuitously, and finally giving no intima- 
I tion of its decision or acknowledgment of the 
j service rendered, but that of ‘ shooting the 
j rubbish ’ (and that I believe only after 
remonstrance) at the several architects’ hall 
doors. 

So far from any professional jealousy or 
rivalry actuating myself or any competitor 
whose views I can answer for, it was wholly 
out of consideration for Mr. Symes’ profes¬ 


sional interest and his standing with the 
college, that enquiry was made as to a sine 
qua non before competing that he was not 
being competed with. 

I venture to say with confidence—knowing 
the honourable professional feeling of eti¬ 
quette of the gentlemen who competed— 
that, had they known they were entering 
into competition with the official architect of 
the college, no prize would have tempted one 
of them to interfere with him, and he would 
have been left in undisturbed possession of 
his proper field. The college has, of course, 
a right to conduct its own business after its 
own fashion; but the opinion of architects 
who have some experience of such transac¬ 
tions as this would be, that it acted both 
unwisely for its own interests and inconside¬ 
rately in even temporarily questioning the 
competency of its own perfectly competent 
architect, and taking recourse to fishing in 
the troubled waters of architectural compe¬ 
tition. 

Will Mr. Symes, whom I not only esteem 
professionally, but to whom I am personally 
indebted for disinterested service kindly 
rendered me, accept my full assurance of de¬ 
siring in no way to reflect on his character 
for honourable and professional dealing.—I 
am, sir, yours obediently, 

Thomas Drew, F.R.I.B.A. 

[We cordially give insertion to the fore¬ 
going letters, which we have placed in the 
order in which they came to hand. Whilst 
we refrain from making any further obser¬ 
vations on the matter discussed so far, we do 
not consider we are departing from our posi¬ 
tion as a professional journal in taking upon 
ourselves to suggest that the college should 
adopt the only course now open to it, namely, 
to confer a prize upon the author of which¬ 
ever plan (not being that of its own archi¬ 
tect) found most favour with the majority 
of the council, and duly influenced in its 
selection by the disinterested advice of its 
own architect, on professional merits. Our 
journal exists for the interest of the profes¬ 
sion and the country—not for individual 
interests. We are happy at all times to open 
its columns for the free discussion of matters 
in which the honour of architects is con¬ 
cerned. In the present instance there has 
been misunderstanding, and, as we remarked 
to one of the parties concerned—one story 
is good until another is told.” We have 
again to apologise for not including with 
present number Mr. Drew’s design for the 
I college.— Ed. I. B.] 

[Mr. Manning,* if not a cardinal autho¬ 
rity on the roots of words, is doubtless well 
I qualified to express an opinion on the art of 
** punning.” Give him his due, he would 
not, we opine, in private or on pier-head, 
harbour a bad word, pick a quarrel, or punch 
a stone for the purpose of pounding a work¬ 
man as a punishment for perishing his 
^ mortar. His motto is to ** strike but hear.” 
Like all sensible engineers, he is a deep¬ 
designing fellow, and though not given to 
curse his work like bad workmen, he has no 
objection to a blasting operation. We have 
no doubt he minds his P’s, and in doing so 
he has no occasion for looking after his Q’s. 
With mind as well as mortar, good temper is 
a necessity, and for engineers betimes, 
patience passe science. 

If you would “ pun ” well, pin well *neath youi footing! 

In harbour!, docks, quay walls, and railway cuttings. 

This is original rhyme, but the reason, 
which is soiMid, is as old as dams and coffer¬ 
dams, Punic faith and Pundit philosophy.— 
Ed. I. B.] 

I _ _ __ 

* See page ‘J30. 
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from COLERAINE. 

A DEPUTATION from the Hon. the Irish So- 
ciety visited Coleraine on Thursday, where w 
they were cordially received. ** 

(Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow, !* 

informed the Town Commissioners that the ft 
deputation had that day made a grant of ^600 ^ 
annually for five years to provide their toTO 
•with water ; also, that they had transferred to ^ 
the commissioners a valuable plot of ground 
for the purpose of supplying mwket accom¬ 
modation. Aid was also promised towwds 
any feasible plan for the improvement of the ^ 
navigation of the Bann. 

r( 

THE SEWERAGE OF NAAS. ^ 

The committee appointed to consider Mr. ^ 
Brett’s report on the above, inform the board ii 
of guardians that they “ are of opmion that 1 
the system he proposes would be most em- j 
cient, but we regret we cannot recommend t 
its adoption, as it would entail such an ex- 
penditure of money and consequent Uxation, 
as the town of Naas could not support. ^ 

—j 

NUISANCE AND OBSTRUCTION. j 

northern police court. I 

Peter M‘Cabe, butcher, 6 Talbot-street, was t 
fined £5 for having on the 29th ult. used a j 
building at the rere of his house as a 
slaughter-house, same not bemg duly licensed. < 
rWe think there are many more m the 
vicinity that should be looked 

On Friday a butcher named M‘Cabe, m 
North Earl-street (along with other shop¬ 
keepers), was summoned for havmg a sun¬ 
shade projecting over the footway, and only 
five feet above same. Several gentl^en 
had broken their hats agamst it. Mr. C. J. 
O’Donel (the sitting magistrate) said that, 
strictly speaking, every sunshade that pro¬ 
jected over the footpath was illegal and con¬ 
trary to the letter of the act of parhament. 
M‘Cabe said that as soon as the obstruction 
was brought under his notice he had it re¬ 
moved. The cases were dismissed, mth an 
intimation that in future fines would be im¬ 
posed. [In spite of the caution given, 
M‘Cabe’8 sunshade was in the same obstruc¬ 
tive position on the following day imial near 
one o’clock, when we drew the attention of 
acting sergeant 84 C to it.—E d. I.B.J 

SANITARY AND OTHER NOTES. 

In the Corporation, at a late apecial meotlng, the 
ebairman, Alderman Sir Jamea Mackey, Mid he 
believed the etcpe he had suggested to be taken for 
IrouroTing the drainage of Mountjoy-square 
vicinity were being carried out. The sewers in the 
neighbourhood of the square had been 
defective state, and considerable sickness had taken 
place in the neighbourhood. No improvement wm 
more needed than that in question, and be believ^ 
he might say that when the work was done it would 
be found satisfactory. Mr. Lalor complained that 
a direction of the council, sanctioning a recommen¬ 
dation of No. 1 Committee to have aj^^tory 
erected on the Loto near Strand-street and Abbey- 
street, had not been carried out The necessity for 
such a lavatory was roost pressing; yet it appeared 
that in consequence of a memorial «f six persons 
residing In Henry-street the work had been aban¬ 
doned. He considered this monstrous, and gave 
notice that he would call attention to the subject at 

^^^Vcom^afni having been made by the authorities 
of Mercer’s Hospital of the existence of a dairy- 
yard adjoining It, the smell froin the manure heaps 
fn which entered the hospital matter 

was referred to the Public Health Committee. 
Their executive sanitary officer, 
directed to Inquire Into the matter, and he did so, 
and reported that he found in the yard 
cows, four pigs, and four horses, and about thirty 
ton. of ro«mjre; that the yard »»» /“Wy 
that there was no cleaner yard in Dublin, and t^t 
subsequently the cows were removed to grass, - He 
also slated that legal proceedings had been taken 
aaainst the owner for having the manure heaps, 
and an order was made to remotenhe accuinula- 
tlons etery second day. As to the animals, he 
thought the law did not empower their compulsory 
remoral, though the cubic space allotted to each of 
them was but 240 fu on an aterage. While in 


London the minimum cubic space allowed by law 
Is 600 ft.. In Dublin, be sUtes, the average in use 
is 268 ft. Mr. Boyle states that this is not the 
worst case, for there are sheds next two other 
hospitals — one of which is a fever hospital—in 
which 470 cattle are housed, with only 230 cubic 
ft. of space to each. Upon reading this report, the 
Public Health Cora raittee, at their meeting on the 
23rd ult., ordered that the owner of the dairy-yard 
adjoining Mercer’s Hospital should be again sura- 
moiled, and that the report of Mr. Boyle should be 
forwarded to the Local Government Board. 

Kingstown. —At the monthly meeting of the 
commissioners, Mr. Doyle, surveyor, was directed 
to order lamps on the East Pier promenade to be 
regularly lighted each evening. His report was 
read, and showed that the daily consumption of 
Varlry water in the Kingstown township during the 
month of July had been 410,000 gallons j also that 
about 800 yards of water mains bad been laid down 
in the recently-added portion of the township. 
The chairman indicated to the surveyor that it 
would be soon necessary to Increase his sUff so as | 
to carry out the township work efficiently In this 
new imrtion. Mr. Reilly introduced the subject of 
obtaining a town hall. A rate should, he ihonghl, 
be struck for this purpose. Mr. Barrett said that at 
least £8,000 would be required for the purpose. A 
protest was passed against a surcharge made by the 
public auditor against five commissioners. The 
mortality In Kingstown daring July was slated by 
the clerk to have been 11 per 1,000 of the inhabi- 
Uiits. Plans for contemplated additions to the 
market were exhibited. A report was read staling 
that several sanitary prosecutions had been carried 
out during last month, and orders for the abate¬ 
ment of nuisances complained of obtained from the 
police magistrates. 

HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

We learn that steps are about being taken for the 
^ preservation of the Round Tower at Clones, County 
. Monaghan, a notice of which appeared in our last 

> issue. . 

The Newry Gas Company announce a reduction 
. of fid. per 1,000 feet in the price of their gas from 
1 St of October next. " This is a step In the ‘ light ’ 
! direction.*' 


Ink for Photo-Lithographt. —The best 
ink for drawings intended to be reproduced by „ 
photo-lithography Is Indian Ink, used as black at ^ 
possible. Any medium which can be Introduced to 
lessen its natural gloss without impairing its free- 
dom of working is an advantage, and fhould 
employed, together with a little ox-gall, which ^ 
makes it run more freely. Lampblack would be ^ 
preferable to Indian ink, on account of lu dead ^ 
surface, were it not for the objection that It does 
not flow freely from the pen. It should, however, 
be used with a brush for all fields of black, such as 
the sections of mouldings or walls. In making a 
drawing for the photo-lithographic process, care p 
should be taken to maintain the same shade of Ink 
throughout, keeping all lines firm and distinct, and 
the less lines used the better, as there is no tone In 
a photo-lithograph excepting that which is obtain¬ 
able by quantity and thickness of line. Above all, 
let the draughtsman never forget the old master’s ^ 
advice, to mix brains with the ink. As to the 
material on which tlic drawings should he made, 
London board Is the best, chiefly on account of its 
smooth and white surface, but also because it does 
not buckle; so that the photographer can the more 
easily keep the drawing In one focus. “ Hot- 
pressed ” is tlie next best paper, and in no caw 
should any other than white be used. All pencil , 
and dirty marks should be removed, whMc no wash . 
of any kind is permissible. The drawing should be 
about twice the sixe of the intended reproduction. . 
Any pen may be used. In addition to these limits 
we may add that we have found Indian Ink mixed 
with ordinary black writing ink excellent for the 
purpose. 

The Dublin Main Drainage.— The Govern¬ 
ment have made a reasonable, or, more properly, a 
handsome, proposal to the Dublin Corporation ^th 
reference to the main drainage of the city. The 
Dublin Corporation have asked the Treasury for 
support for a bill to Increase their borrowing 
powers. The Government having some doubts 
about the solvency of the Dublin Corporation, 
have required that it shall be represented 
on the Main Drainage Committee. This, after 
much objecting and ditpoUtion, the Corporation 
has agreed to. We think the Government are 
taking a very wrong course In permitting any com¬ 
promise in this matter. The Main Drainage Com¬ 
mittee have, up to the present, failed in every 
attempt to carry out any main drainage scheme; 
and it being quite evident that the body is incom- 
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patent, we think it is the duty of the Government 
to supersede the authority as at present constituted. 

A body which some few years ago agreed that the 
proposed works could not be carried out for less 
than £900,000, and now considers that the same 
works can be accomplished for £4fi0.000 or 
£500,000, Is suspiciously ignorant of Its duty, or 
else worse than ignorant. Either the works can¬ 
not he properly constracted for less than £900,000 
and the present plan is inefficient, or else the works 
could hare been done for £450,000, as at present 
proposed, and the former proposal was a gigantic 
swindle. We are not sufficiently informed as to 
details to be able to decide which alternative is the 
corrent one ; but we leave the dilemma to be solved 
by the Dublin Corporation .—Sanitary Record. 

Hans Christian Andersen, whose delightful fairy 
tales have made bis name a household word 
throughout Europe and America, died on Wednes¬ 
day at Copenhagen. Only a few months ago a 
large company of the friends and admirers of the 
veteran story-teller met at Copenhagen to celebrate 
the seventieth anniversary of bis birth. At that 
time, though cheerful and happy, bis health was 
but weak, and death has probably not come as a 
surprise to those who knew him. Andersen was 
bom at Odense, on 2nd April, 1805. His father 
was a poor shoemaker, and all his early schooling 
was got at a charitable institution, from which he 
was taken when nine years old. His father dying, 
be worked for some years in a manufactory, and 
helped to support his widowed mother. Having 
learned to read, he devoured with avidity all the 
books of plays on which he could lay hands, and 
forming the resolution to become an actor, he at¬ 
tempted, but failed, to get an engagement at tlie 
Copenhagen Theatre. Poor young Hans was about 
thi4 time reduced to great straits, almost to want. 
Several tragedies he wrote failed to make any im¬ 
pression. At length a friend appeared in the person 
of a Councillor Collin, who procured bis admission 
to a Government gymnasium, and afterwards 
assisted him at college. Soon liis writings began to 
attract attention, and in 1^44 be was invited to the 
Court of Denmark, and shortly afterwards received 
an annuity from the Royal exchequer, which 
allowed him freely to follow the bent of his genius. 
Since then be lias travelled much, and has visited 
England. Among the best known of bis numerous 
works are his "Tales from Jutland,” published in 
1859; “The Sandhills of Jutland,” 18^ ; “ Tales 
for Children,” 1861; “The Wild Swans,” and 
“The Zfie Maiden,” 1863 ; and “The Story of my 
Life.” His last volume of fairy tales, “ Nya Bventyr 
og Historler,” was published In 1872. His writ¬ 
ings have been translated into most European 
languages, mostly through the medium of the 
German. Andersen is understood to have been of 
roost loveable personal character, as indeed his 
works sufficiently bear witness. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pluxalitt of ApponrTKxirr.— a correspondent writes to ns 
questioning the legality of Mr. James Boyle, C E. (who is 
the secretary to tlte Public Healtli Committee, and also 
sanitary officer), taking on to supply plans to the parties 
Interested in the Drumcondra sewerage. Our correspondent 
■ays that Mr. Boyle has already “ more dntlea In hand than 
he can or will attend to, and for which he is amply paid out 
of the city rates." , ^ . 

The O’Conwell MomiMBirr.—A report has reached ns that an 
effort will be made to introdnee an inscription on the 
O’Connell Monument never Inten led In the original deaign, 
but now Intended for the glorification of a party and event 
of a too recent occurrence to need more particular moition. 
We trust that there Is no truth In the rumour. The monu¬ 
ment ne^ no further Inscription than the date of birth and 
death, and the simple word ** O’Conndl." A subsidiary in¬ 
scription of the nature indicated would be an outiwge, and 
should not be tolerated for a moment 
A SuEvsTOR.—We will not lose eight of the matter. 

Ah Aetixah.—T he date on the banner is the date of the 
charter granted to the original city guild of the trade In 
question. 

The Tbibutabies of the Liffet.— There were several ancient 
tributaries, but the modem drainage of Dublin has absorbed 
them. The Tolka and the Dodder, on the borders of the 
city, though far from being pure, will be absorbed to some 
extent near their outfoll before many years. The city 
extent of the Poddlo is nothing more than a large sewer; 
and Uie Bradogue, which empties itself near Essex Bridge, 
is a sewer of the city, though an open stream outside it. 
The (3amac and the other tributariea farther up the river 
are getting more and more polluted every year. Tho 
darling Main Drainage scheme will not lead to the purifi¬ 
cation of these streama . . 

J. N. Q — Your comraunlcation vras late for this issue. Per- 
bsps tlie architect could supply a peu-and-ink drawing of 
the building you refer to. 

T. C.—Tour subscription has not been paid. 

M. B.—^The report of meeting of Iirogh^a burgessea, as given 
in the local Conservative, is deeply interesting. We hqpe 
some of our city magnates have pernsed it. Thanka 

Several articles in type are held over for want of spaca Some 
correspondence relating to the competition for glebe-bouie 
at Maryborough (an advertisement for which appeared in 
our issue of Ist Inst.) will also receive due attention. P^ 
haps a few more of the competitors would fovour us with 
thcli notions upon It. ^ ^ 

Received—B. A —A. A. I.—Sanltsa—A Citi:^.—M. D.— 
Rex (London),—Mountjoy.—A Bricklsycr (Kingstown).— 
C. Q.-K. E. 
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THE IRISH BUILDER 


, NOTICE. 

It it to he dittmcdy understood that although 
we give place to letters of cor respondents ^ we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

We shall be glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^ mt necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should he 
made payable to Mr. Peteb Bos, 42, MahboU 
street^ Dublin, 


KATBS OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDBR. 


(Town.) I. d. 
Yearly ••60 
Half-yearly 8 0 
Quarterly , 1 6 


(Post) s. d. 
Yearly ••80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly , 2 0 


Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 


TO CEMENT MERCHANTS, CHIMNEY CAN AND DRAIN 
PIPE MANUFACTURERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


r, 


BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, 

all the Estate and Interest of the Executora of the late 


Mr. CHaisroPHKa Lavender In the goodwill of the boslness 
of Cement Merchant Chimney Can, and Drain Pipe Mauu- 
ftetnrer, which the late Mr. Lavendee carried on with great 
auccess for a number of years, together with the valuable 
Business Premisee, Stores, Ac., which consist of a Yard and 
Offices, No. Qrafton-etreet, a hum Yard and Stores in 
Lower Gloncester-street and a large Stores situate in Rath- 
row, Pooibcg-street all in the City of Dublin. 

The busliieM is in hill working order, and wllbbesold either 
separately or with the very extensive and varied stock In 
trade which has been selected with the greatest care by the 
late owner. A detailed list of all the stock can be inq>eetod, 
and farther information obtained respecting the boaineas, at 
the Offices, Grafton-street, Dnbiin. 

For partiealars of title and conditions of Sale, apply to 
H. and W. STANLEY, Solidtora, 

SS Lower Fitswilliam-street, DabUn. 


W E are now Sole Agents for Messrs. J. B. 

WHITE A BROTHERS* LONDON POltTLAND 


CEMENT. 

We hold large Stocks of 
TIMBER, 

SLATES. 

CEMENT, 

PLASTER. 

IRONMONGERY, and 
JOINERY <K)ODS. 

Thomas dt Charles Martin, 

NORTH WALL SAW MILLS, DUBLIN. 


V 


lEILLEMONTAGNE COMPANY. 

“ITALIAN” ZINC ROOFING. 


Railway Companiea, Coontry Gentlemen, Farmers, and the 
Public, will find this roofing Invaluable for covering eheds of 
any si^ out-offices, fiurm bulldinga Ac., being more durable 
and economical than oorrugated iron or slates. It is exten¬ 
sively used throughout England and elsewhere by publie 
compsniee, Ac., and la rapidly superseding all other roofing. 

Particulars can beobUined of the Arctiitect of the Company, 
Mr. Alfred G. Jones, 8 Moleswortli-atreet, Dublin; or Mana- 
fitotoreiB, Fiedetick Braby and Co. (Limited), Uatton-garden, 
Liverpool. 


CLONTARF ESTATE, TOWNSHIP OF CLONTARF, 
COUNTY DUBLIN. 

CEVERAL eUgible BUILDING SITES for 

U TERRACES and DETACHED VILLAS, TO BE LET, 
on the Estate of John Edward Vinablxs Vernon, Esq., D.L. 
Tliey command fine views of the sea and mountains. These 
Lota will be Let on Leases for long terms of years. Tramway 
Cars run to and from town every quaiter of an hoar, and gas 
and water pipes have been laid down. 

For partiealars apply to 

THOMAS 0. FRANKS, ESQ., 

21 LOWER FITZWILLIAM-STREET, DUBUN. 



CntCTJLAB SAWS. 


BOOTH BROTHERS, 

63 Upper Stephen-street, 
soBUsr. 


Joat PabUahed, royal Bvo., ornamental cloth, price £1 fix, 
the Second Edition of 

ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. By 

WILLIAM WILKINSON, Ardiitect, Oxford: com¬ 
prising sixty-one Views and Plans of recently-erected Man¬ 
sions, Private Residences, Parsonags lloueea, Farm Houaee, 
Lodges, and Cottages; with Sketches of Fumitare and Fit¬ 
tings; and a Practical Treatise on House-Building. 

London and Oxford: JAMES PARKER and CO. 


■pALCONER’S A-B-C RAILWAY GUIDE, 

JL Price Sd., by poet 4Id. 

“JTASF AS A, £, C." 

Orncs-fil UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
And at all Booksellora and Railway Stallx 


THE PRICE OF 

T he ACADEMY 

has been REDUCED from Fonrpence to THREEPENCE. 


Tjatxa or acaaoRiPTioN— 



Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly. 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

If obtained of a Newsvendor 

£ X d. 

£ X d. 

£ s. d. 

or at a Railway Station 
Including Postage to any part 

0 18 0 

0 6 6 

0 8 3 

of the United Kingdom 

0 Ifi 2 

0 7 7 

0 3 10 


Offices-48 WELUNGTON-ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Now ready. Twelfth Edition, Tenth year of Publication, hand- 
eomely bound in gilt lettered cloth covers, nearly 
300 pages, price la. 6d., 

WHAM MON D’S 


N 


EW ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


DUBUN, 


WICKLOW, 

wnH 


HISTORICAL SKETCH, LIFE AND DEATH OF 
IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

It vrill be found a valnable and attractive book of reference 
for touriata, residents, and strangers. 


Dublin: ROBERTSON and Co., 8 Grafton-street, 
And ali Booksellers. 


R oyal Dublin society. 

SCHOOL OP AST. 

fbr ths Edueaticn ArtisU, Art Tsaehert, Dtrignert^ emd 
for Intkrtdion in the Prmdplee of Art and in Drawing 
qU claeeee m the City qf Dublin. 

Head Master— R. Edwin Ltnx, MR.!.A., Ac. 

Students are iuatmeted In Elementary Drawing, Drawing 
of Figure and Landscape, Painting in Oil and Water Coloora, 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawing, Modelling, Ac. 

Fees (according to Class^ at ftom Is. 6d. to il per month; 
from 6a. to £3 per term of fi months; or from lOs. 6d. to £fi 
per session of 10 months. 

A low scale of fees Is established in order to enable persons 
of the artisan class to acquire such a practical training as 
may qualify tliem for those Industrial pursuits into which Art 
eaters as ati element 
For partiealars apply at the School of Art 


R 


OSS, MURRAY, AND CO 

Bnyineeret Plnmbere, Braee Bawnders, and Lead 


Mercftante, Ae, 

91, 93, and 98 MIDDLE ABBEY-STREET, DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST., BALLINASLOE. 

And DOMINICK-STREET. GALWAY. 


•j 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

ST EEL PE NS. 

Sold by all Dealers thronghout the World. ' 



“PERKINS’ PATENT” 

HOT WATER APPARATUS 

MANUFACTURER. 

R. R. GIBBS. 

WARMING ENGINEER 

TO TUNS 

BRADFORD, SHEFFIELD, OLDHAM, &o.M. 

SCHOOL BOARDS. 

PAMPHLETS, PLANS, & ESTIMATES 
GRATIS. 

188 & 137, ST. JAMES STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Just Published, crown Svo., fiOO pp., doth, price 14x, 
postage 8d. 

rrYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFI- 

11 CIENTS, AND FORMUL.® FOR FINDING THE DIS¬ 
CHARGE OF WATER FROM ORIFICES, NOTCHES, 
WEIRS, PIPES, AND RIVERS. By JOHN NEVILLE, C E., 
M.R.LA. llilrd Edition, with additions on Discharge from 
Tidal and Flood Slnicex and Sypbona; General Information 
on RalnfoU, Catchment Basina, Drainage, Sewerage, Ac. 
With numerous llluBtrationx 

“ Of great value to sanitary englneera, architects, and othsrs 
connected with such works. For those in quest of hydraulic 
information, facts, and figures, and who may wish to know 
concisely, without the parade ef anneceesary verbiage, the 
practical results of hydraulic science, we cannot recommend a 
more handy digest”—^«ws. 

** Of all English boeks on the subject the one nearest to com¬ 
pletion. ”—ArehUeet. 

“ Will prove alike valnable to students and engineers in 
practice.*—Jf&imp Journal. 

London: LOCKWOOD & Co., 7 Stationers* Hall-coart. 


Now ready, 12mo, half bound, price 48., postage 4d. 

TOOKWOOD’S BUILDERS’ and CON- 

iJ TRACTORS’ PRICE BOOK for 1875, with which is in- 
rorpomted Atchley's and portions of the late G. R. Bnmeirs 
Price Bookx Edited by F. T. W. MILLER, Architect Ac., 
with latest prices to present time. 

“ A multitudinous variety of useful Information for builders 
and contTMCtors.” —Budding Newt, 

” Well done and reliable .”—EngUth Mechanic, 

London: LOCKWOOD A Co., 7 Stationers* Hall-conrt 


Just published, 13mo, limp cloth (Weale*8 Seria), 8a.; or 
cloth boai^ Ss. 6d., postage 4d. 

rpHE LAW of CONTRACTS for WORKS 

X and SERVICES. By DAVID GIBBONS. Third edition, 
rewritten and greatly enlarged. 

“ Contains an exhaustive disqulMtien en centraets and the 
relative dntiee of the contracting partiee.”—/rwi. 

“ A mass of useful information for the Journeyman as well 
as the master.'*— Meclwatie. 

“ This is a book which ahonld be bought and read by every 
employer, and by at least every representative workman.”— 
"brmbiglunn Douly Oatvtte. 

London: LOCKWOOD A CO., 7 Stationers* Hall-comrt 


IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, 

1 BUILDERS, ENGINEERS. Ac. 

Mba8Dk»o Books .. .. lx6d.A2x each. 

llCPitOVKD Skumcsasdsino, do. .. .. 2x „ 

AJtCHiTBCTs* CBRTincATK Books .. „ fis-fid. „ 

(Improvedoform.) 

CnmncATK Books for Additional Works 48.6d. „ 
ScpKHioR Tkaoino Papxs, 4x 6d. and fis. 6d. per quire. 

Thb Alkalink, do. .6a. „ 

Bust Tsacing Linen, in 24 yd. rolls—18 in., Ifis. ; 30 in., 
278.; 86 in., SOs.; 48 in., 89s. 

Bkst Doublb Elephant Drawino •• llx6d.pcr qnire. 
(Free from line markx) 

Capital D. Elbphant Castbidox .. fie. fid. „ 

(A cheap paper for Details.) 

“CoNTiNCuus” Drawino Cartridob, In fiOyd rolls, fi4 
in. wide, 30 b. per rolL 

Thk New Trakslucid Alkaunb Tracing Papkb, for 
extreme Transparency and Strength, excels idi 
others. Price 8s. per qnire. 

AH the above constantly in stock, and warranted first-rate 
value. Terms Cosh. Samples on application. [41 

THOMAS EDMONDSON, 11 Dame-street, DnbUn* 

Elsley’s Patent Sash Lever. 


A light iron rod and lever, forming a 
(^nnter-balance to the Sash, opens it to the 
required position. May be applied to wood 
or iron Sashes hang on centres, or hung fall¬ 
ing inwai-ds. Specially adapted for Schools, 
Hospitals, and other buildings where good 
veutilation is required. 

Estimates for Metal Sashes and the Sash Lever 
in connection therewith of the 

PATBNTBB AVO 80LB MANUFACTURER, 

THOMAS ELSLEY, 

Wholesale Ironmonger A Metalworker, 

32 Great Portland-street, London. 


THE TBEASUBE 

COOKING EANGE 

Burns 50 per cent, less fuel than any other. 
May be placed anywhere. 

Is easily managed. 

Cannot get out of order. 
Requires no Brickwork. 

And is guaranteed a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. 

Send for Prospectus and List of Prices to 

J. T. CONSTANTINE, 

Manufilctnrer and Patentee. 

61 FLEET STREET, 

Latb Ludgate Circus, LONDON. 


This stove was too late for competing for the prize offered 
by the Society of Artx 
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Ornamental Tiles. 

GOOD DESIGNS ^ Plans and EsHmcUes/rte, 

IN !■ and competent Workmen sent 

RICH COLOURS. ) 


Plain, Ornamental, and Encnnitlc Tiles for floors of Chnrchea, 
Pabllc Buildings, Conserratoriea, Halls, Ac. Also Enamelled, 
Coloured, and Embossed, for Hearths and Flro*plac«8, Dairj 
and Laratory Walls, Flower Boxes, Baths, Ac. 


BROOKS, THOMAS & Co., 

SA CKVILLE-PLA CE, 

DUBUN. 


MESSRS. EARLET and POWELLS beg 

liJL to announce that Measra. John Hardman and Co., of 
No. 1, Upper Camden-street, have resigned the business of 
Artists, Sculptors, Church Painters, and Metal W'orkers, in 
their favour. 

Earley and Powells have added to the above mentioned 
business the Painting and Staining of Windows for ecclesias¬ 
tical and domestic buildings, under the management of Mr. 
Henry Powell, who conducted the Stained Glass Department 
of J. H. and Co., Binnlngham for many years. 

Mr. Thomaa Earley is the only Church Decoratorliving who 
was taught his profession by the late A. Welby Pugin. 

E. and P. being thoroughly practical men in each Depart¬ 
ment, are enabled to supply real artistic work at a moderate 
exMt. They, therefore, respectfully solicit the patronage of 
ttie Clergy and Gentry of Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET WORKS, DUBLIN. 


IRISH VAL DE TRAVERS PAVING 

1 COMPANY (LIMITED). 

This Company can now undertake the laying of Pathways, 
ftrewery Floors, Granaries, Platforms, Stables, Garden Walks, 
with their natural rock Asphaltc. Water cannot percolate 
Utis pavement; being guaranteed to last for years, it is the 
cheapest pavement in existence. 

Application to the Offices of the Company, 39 DAME- 
STREET, DUBLIN. 

Mines—'lYavers, Nenfchatel, Switzerland. Works—7L T* 
SIR JOHN ROGERSON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 


IITIRE NAILS—The Nail of the Future. 

■ • Have you tried them ? Once need, always used. No 
oorlng requin^. They drive easy, and do not break; they 
will clench; no waste; more nails to the pound; and a greater 
amount of work can be got through in the time than with any 
other nails. They are cheap, and can be had in all sizes, from 
a quarter of an inch to six inches, in large or small quantitiee. 

Apply for prices to 

W. GORSE, 

93 LICHFIELD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


I CANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

J and upwards, on personal security, at 6 per cent, per 
annum interest, repayable in one to seven years. No com¬ 
mission charged. Apply to Messrs. Bkvak, No. 10 LlncolnV 
Inn-Fields, London, W.C. N.B.—Interest M payable half- 
yearly, and is not required in advance. 


ARCHIBALD SMITH & CO.’S 

Improved Patent Adjustable Doable Action 


DOOR 


None Warranted bnt those 
stamped 



SPRINGS 

with HAKE and 
ADDRESS. 


Patentees and Uanufacturers of tbe Weather-Tight Fastening and Water Bar, 

for excluding Wind and Rain in French Casements. 

Butts, Pulleys, Catches, and all kinds of Builders" Ironmongery, at the lowest possible prices. 

69 PRINGES-STREET, LEICESTER-SQ., LONDON. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

specially suited for Coach Building and House Decorative purposes, ** and for which we are Sole Agents for Ireland ;* 

Also a Supply of Ground and Dry Colours, Brushes, dfc.« 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

stejlsm: M.E»a.n »a.i»is cohowat UMUjaSy 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Established A.D. 1700. 


Monumental Stone and Marble Works, 

177 & 178 GREAT BRUNSWJCK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, ^c. Also Altars^ ReredoseSt Pulpits, Fonts, Chimney pieces. Table Tops, and 
every description of Stone and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most reasonable terms, 

N,B, —C. W. H. begs to inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extendedhis Premises, he will undertake all kinds o/Masonry, Architectnral StORO 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours. 

DESIGNS I ESTIMAnS FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 


JEREMIAH WADE, 

iHonumcntal Sculptor, 

And General Stonecutter, 

UPPER BERKELET-STREET, 

(opposite the Mater Miserecordia Hospital), 
DUBLIN. 

Irish and Foreign Marble Bu«t^ Figures, Models, Chimney 
Pieces, Monuments. Tombs, Headstones, Table Tops, and 
Printers' Imposing Stones, Ac., manufoctured at nearly half 
the usnai prices. Old Monuments, Tombs, and Headstones, 
Cleaned, Polished, and Lettered same as new. Work supplied 
to all parts of the Kingdom. 

In consequence of the pnbllc fraud and exorbitant charges 
so often and so Jnstly complained of, J. W. solicits his friends 
and tlie pabllc not to permit their credulity to be imposed on, 
bnt to visit his establishment and choose for themselves. 


IfOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS, 

JJl NO BAD SMELLS. MAY BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT BOON TO COTTAGERS. 

VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectnally remedies evils arising from 
common cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
>fren8ive smell conseqnent on the use of the ordinary commode 
in bedrooms, hospital wards, iCre. 

It is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deode- 
rizlng Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and other dis¬ 
comforts. The practical application of this power has been 
snccessfully carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority over the Water System in de¬ 
stroying all smell, tlie Earth system is more economical, both 
ki its fii-st costand Its after-working, there being no expensive 
cistem or pipes, no danger ftY)m fro^ and the product being 
a manure of value to formers and gardeners. Tbe supply of 
the Earth and its removal are attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of ashes for 
ordinary fires of a dwelling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Closets. 

Prospectuses and full information may be obtained at the 
DUBLIN DEPOT—9, UPPER ABBEY-STREET. 

(Near Capel-streeL) 


CEORCE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER , 

Russell Place, Bnblin, 

WUmidku aU manner o/Budding Work in IWm or Country. 



GiUett and Bland, 

Manufacturers by Improved Steam Machinery of 

CATHEDRAL, CHURCH, STABLE, SCHOOL 
AND HOUSE CLOCKS, 

ALSO 

Patent Carillen or Chiming machines 

To Play any number of Tunes on any number of Bella. 


Makers of the GREAT CLOCKS and CHIMES for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, 18W, 1871, 1872, and IWI; 


Malaga Cathedral, Spain 
St. Patrick's Cath^rai, Dublin 
Worcester Cathedral 
The Town Hall,Coranna,Spain 


Galloway Town Hall 
Rochdale Town Hall 
Bradford Town Hall 
Winchester Town Hall 


Abergavenny Town Hall 
Tbe Church, Fatraa. Greece 
St. Stephen's, Hampstead 
All Saints', Knightsbrldge 


The Goo and Maooo Clock at Bennett's, Cheapside; and 400 other Pabllc Buildings. 


Christ Ghnrob, Ealing 
SL Mary'a, Ealing 
Cre^den Parish Chnreh 
Madras Railway Station 


Estimates forwarded on application to 

GHIiX.ETT .A.ISr3D BLA-ITID, 

The STEAM CLOCK EACTORT, WHITEHOBSE-BOAD, CEOTDON, LOXDOM, S.E. 

ESTABLISHED 1844. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHDRCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USE FOR TWENTY YEARB . F<f..w 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNIH; 

Also a BLACK STAIK, for STADmrO DEAL, FINE, do., 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

THE saperiority of these Stains over evei'y preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

JL by the marked preference; shown for them by Architects and others Interested in decorations to which thoy are appM* 
cablCL They are Mannfoctnred and Sold oy 

F. S WIMBURIVt 

12, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDOH, S.E., 

Whore Speeimens, Prices, and Testimonials from Emon&U Architects can be kad on AppHaUion, or PosiFrte^ 
These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehonsesof MS3SB8. B07D 9t OOOBWIIf, S* MerrtoDf 
rtw, Dublin and 1IS8SB8. DOBBIN CO., & A7 North-steet, Belfost, where also specimens may be seen. 
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Dry Rot in Timh$T.^ 

nSST NOTIGB. 

f &iOB the last century and upwards 
I the subject of “ Dry Rot” in 
timber has attracted consider¬ 
able attention, but very erroneous 
opinions have been exprei^ed upon 
the cause and the cure, and many 
failures have resulted—the dry rot or fungus 
still continuing as rampant as ever. We 
question very much, with all our sanitary 
knowledge at the present time, if dry rot in 
buildings is not more prevalent now than in 
the last century. The method of construc¬ 
tion adopted and the materials used by our 
modem class of cheap speculative builders, 
the ** Jerry” tribe, have aided more in 
the growth and prevalence of dry rot than 
any other cause we know of. Green or un¬ 
seasoned timber, loamy mortar, sea sand, 
roadside scrapings (used in the rough plaster¬ 
ing of the waUs of cheap houses), bad drain¬ 
age, or no drainage at all, want of ventilation 
—these are a few of the causes that contribute 
in our dwellings to the growth and spread of 
dry rot in the floors, roofs, and door and 
window trimmings. 

The volume under notice will be found a 
serviceable one, for it contains the condensed 
information to be found in various other 
works and publications bearing upon the 
subject, extending from the early part of the 
last century to the present time. In addition 
to the treatment of dry rot per se, Mr. Britton 
famishes a series of chapters on the nature 
and properties of timber, the gradual rise 
and development of dry rot ; on felling 
timber; on the diflerent natural and arti¬ 
ficial methods of seasoning—^the latter in¬ 
cluding hot and cold air, fresh and salt water, 
vapour, smoke, boiling, charring, scorching, 
and other methods of seasoning timber. We 
have also a description of the seasoning of 
timber by patent processes, some of which 
are now in use, and the most recent methods 
adopted for preventing dry rot in modern 
houses. 

Not the least serviceable and useful portions 
of Mr. Britton’s volume are the last five 
chapters, dealing with the preservation of 
wooden bridges, jetties, piles, harbour works, 
dbc., from the ravages of the teredo navcUis 
and other sea worms; on the destmction of 
woodwork in hot climates by the termite or 
white ant, and other insects ; on the causes 
of decay in furniture, wood carvings, &c., 
and the means of preventing and remedying 
the effects of such decay. The subject of 
dry rot in timber and that of decay produced 
by the action of insects presents a most 
absorbing and interesting ^eld for observa¬ 
tion and;^udy* It concerns every intelli¬ 
gent, memtber of society, as well as the 
prp^^onal architect and engineer. To 
tlk^, however, who desire merely useful 
and interesting information concerning the 
freaks of the fungi ” or dry rot, and the 

• A Treatise on the Origin, Trognaat Prerentlon, an4 
Cure of D 17 Rot in Timber,*' Ac. By nomas Allen Britton, 
late Surreyor to the Metropolitan Board of Works, Ac. 
London: E. and F. N. Spon, OttariDf-cross. 187ff. 


ravages of the wood-boring insects, Mr. 
Britton’s volume will afford them profitable, 
aye and even amusing information. 

Before proceeding further, we will give an 
extract from the chapter **On the Gradual 
Rise and Development of Dry Rot ”:—** Dry 
rot in timber derives its name from the effect 
produced, and not from the cause; it is so- 
called in opposition to wet rot, which is 
properly demonstrated, as this exists only in 
damp situations, and is applied to the de¬ 
composition which takes place in timber con¬ 
taining sap; but, although the dry rot is 
usually generated in moisture, in some cases 
it will flourish independent of extraneous 
humidity. Dry rot differs from wet rot in 
this respect, that the former takes place only 
when the wood is dead, whereas the latter 
may begin when the tree is standing.” ** Wet 
rots are composed of porous fibre running 
from the rot into the trunk of the tree. 
This rot is of a brown colour, and has an 
offensive smell. The evil is often found with 
white spots, the latter a watery substance, 
when it has yellow flames, it is very 
dangerous.” 

Passing over the rather occult subject of 
the generation of fungus, whether of spon¬ 
taneous production, as held by some natural¬ 
ists, or produced by seed, we will come to a 
description of its appearances. ** If dry rot 
shows itself in a damp closet or pantry, the 
inside of the china or delft lying there will 
be coated with a mould or a fine powder like 
brickdust. This excessively fine powder is 
no other than unaccountable myriads of the 
reproductive spores or seeds of the fungus; 
they are red in colour, and are produced on 
the surface of the fungus in millions. Cer¬ 
tain privileged cells on the face of the 
fungus are furnished each with four minute 
joints at their apex, each four bearing a 
single brick-red egg-shaped spore, so that 
the fruit is spread over the surface of the 
fungus in groups of fours. To see the form 
of these spores the highest powers of the 
microscope are required, and then they can 
only be viewed as transparent objects. If 
these excessively minute bodies be allowed 
to fall on wet flannel, damp blotting paper, 
or wet wood, they immediately germinate 
and proceed to reproduce the parent fungus. 
The red skin of the spores cracks at both 
ends, and fine mycelial filaments are sent 
out; this is the * mould’ spawn or mycelium 
from which the new fungus (under favour¬ 
able conditions of continued moisture) ap¬ 
pears.” 

Mr. •Britton describes at great length the 
various appearances of dry rot and its deve¬ 
lopment in various articles and situations 
and quotes from preceding and contemporary 
authors their experiences. Many of these 
notices are very interesting. Mr. M* William, 
whose work on Dry Rot is quoted by Mr. 
Britton, observes:—“ If fungi proceed from 
the slime in the fissures of the earth, they 
are generally very ramous, having round 
fibres shooting in every direction. If they 
arise from the roots of Hrees their first ap¬ 
pearance is something like hoar frost, but 
they soon assume the mushroom shape.” 
Hence it appears, says Mr. Britton, that we 
frequently build on spots of ground which 
contain the fundamental principle of the 
disease, and that we are sometimes foiled in 
our endeavours to destroy the fungus by the 
admission of air. And he says:—**When 
workmen are employed in buildings which 
contain dry rot, and when they are working 


on ground which contains the 83 anptoms of 
this disease, their health is affected. A 
London builder informs us, that a few years 
since, while building some houses at Hamp¬ 
stead, his men were never well; he after¬ 
wards ascertained that the ground was 
affected with rot, and that within one year 
after the house was erected, all the basement 
floor was in a state of premature decay. Sir 
Robert Smirke, architect, remarked in 1885, 
that he had noticed * there are certain situa¬ 
tions in which dry rot prevails remarkably.’ 
That is a truism, but it would have been 
better had Sir Robert Smirke been able to 
tell his brother professionals where were the 
certain situations.” 

It is a question whether architects at the 
present day should not be held answerable 
for the development of dry rot in new 
buildings within a certain stated time after 
their erection. According to an architect’s 
specification—an architect who values his 
character—the materials are specified to be 
sound and well seasoned, and all of the best 
kind, and the work is to be done in a proper 
and workmanlike manner. Well, if the 
foundations, like the drainage, is a mere 
make-believe—^if the work is scamped, as 
it too often is, and the materials of the 
most inferior description—^what else can 
be expected but general rottenness and 
filth, aided by foul air, for the want of 
any system of ventilation ? The time will 
come when architects and builders will 
be held responsible for their work to a 
greater extent than they are at present; but 
before they can be justly held responsible, 
the law needs an amendment. Honest archi¬ 
tects, with the aid of a proper building act, 
and a properly-framed specification, could 
render dry rot impossible in their new build¬ 
ings, provided at the same time that the 
sanitary authorities honestly performed their 
duties. There is a certain class of buildings 
now being erected that should never be per¬ 
mitted, and a certain class of unprincipled 
builders that should be stamped out like 
vermin or “ dry rot.” 

In further description of the appearance 
of dry rot, Mr. Britton writes:—“ Dry rot 
externally first makes its appearance as a 
mildew, or rather delicate white vegetation 
that looks like such. The next step is a col¬ 
lecting together of the fibre's of the vegeta¬ 
tion into a more decided form, somewhat 
like hoar frost, after which it speedily 
assumes the leathery, compact character of 
the fungus, forming into leaves, spreading 
rapidly in all directions, and over idl mate¬ 
rials, and frequently ascending the walls to 
a considerable height, the colour variable— 
white, greyish whiter and violet, light or 
decided brown, Ac.” 

Again:—“In the section of a piece of 
I wood attacked by dry ret, a microscope re¬ 
veals minute white threads, spreading and 
ramifying throughout its substance; these 
interlace and become matted together into a 
white cottony texture resembling lint, which 
effuses itself over the surface of the timber; 
then in the centre of each a considerable 
mass of gelatinous substance forms, which 
becomes gradually of a yellow, tawny hue, 
and wrinkled, sinuated porous consistence, 
shedding a red powder (the spores) upon a 
white down, this is the resupinate pileus, the 
hymenium being upwards, of meruUus lachry- 
tnanSf in its perfect and matured state. Long 
before it attains to this the whole interior 
wood on which it is situated has perished, 
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the sap yessels being gradually filled by the 
cottony filaments of the fungus; no sooner 
do these appear externally than examination 
proves that the apparently solid beam may 
be crumbled to dust between the fingers; 
tenacity and weight are annihilated.” 

In the matter of dry rot and decay in 
timber, and its preservation on land, in fresh 
and salt water, Mr. Britton quotes a good 
many old and recent authorities, and among 
them are professional names belonging to 
this country. The old, but still useful, work 
of our Dublin architect, George Semple, the 
builder of old Essex Bridge and other works, 
and author of “ Building in Water,” is 
quoted. Among recent Irish writers, and 
professional men quoted, are—Mr. Robert 
Ball, Mr. Mullins, C.E., and Sir Thomas 
Deane. The wood boring shrimp was first 
observed as an inhabitant of the British seas, 
several years ago, by Mr. Ball; and in J anuary, 
1847, it was described by Mr. Mullins, in a 
paper read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Ireland, as being very injurious 
to the timber piles in Kingstown Harbour, 
and far more destructive than the limnoria 
UrehranSi a sort of moUusca which, when 
numbers are assorted together, play sad 
havoc with piles or other submarine timber. 
Sir Thomas Deane^s account of the extra¬ 
ordinary instance of the rapid decay of 
timber from rot, which occurred in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, at Cork, related before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, 
is given in substance by Mr. Britton; but 
concerning these Irish illustrations and other 
English and foreign ones, we may have 
further to say hereafter. 

In another paper we will pass under notice 
some matters respecting dry rot, and wood 
boring worms and insects treated in the 
present volume, and add some experience of 
our own which may be useful to Mr. Britton 
or the public—if he should ever bring out a 
second edition of his book. If we mistake 
not, a large amount of useful information on 
the subject of dry rot will be found in the 
pages of our contemporary, the Builder, ex¬ 
tending over a series of years; and there are 
other sources which could be made use of in 
adding to the history of the subject, and 
some of these we may quote anon. 

In concluding for the present, we may add 
that the work is a meritorious one, and con¬ 
tains a large mass of condensed information 
on a subject, or rather subjects, of great im¬ 
portance to architects, engineers, builders, 
workmen, and the general public. 


NEW HIBERNIAN BANK, MONAGHAN. 

OuB illustration shews the design for the 
new bank premises in course of erection in 
Monaghan, for the Hibernian Banking Com¬ 
pany. 

An excellent site has been obtained on 
the comer facing Church-square on the one 
side, and the leading street to the railway 
station on the other. 

The ground fioor is occupied by the public 
office, manager's office, safe, and the dining¬ 
room and culinary apartments of the mana¬ 
ger's residence; the first floor is entirely occu¬ 
pied by the manager's apartments, and rooms 
for the porter, to which there is a separate 
entrance. The internal fittings will be princi¬ 
pally pitch pine stained and varnished. 

Mr. P. Brodigan has the contract for the 
building, which is from the designs of Messrs. 
O'Neill and Byrne, from whose drawings our 
illustration is taken. 
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FINE ARTS APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 

Wb are glad to see that the usefulness of 
the Annual Exhibitions of Fine Arts, as ap¬ 
plied to industiy, in connection with the 
society of Arts, is beeLring fmit. Our con¬ 
temporary, the Builder, in reference to the 
matter, says, in considering the whole sub¬ 
ject of the examinations:—“Arrangements 
are in contemplation for holding examina¬ 
tions in fine arts applied to indust^. In this 
way the whole field of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, the special province of the 
society, will be connected with a scheme of 
annual examinations in the future.” 


THE CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 
(thb bobouoh fund.) 

It has often been shown, by others as well as 
ourselves, that the Corporation of Dublin is 
unsurpassed in barefaced and dishonest ex¬ 
travagance. If hont fide work and duty were 
shown for what has been charged for its per¬ 
formance, the crime would not be so great, 
though the overcharge would still be a dis¬ 
honest transaction. Within the last few 
days the public have been presented with an 
abstract of the accounts of the receipts and 
expenditure of the Corporation for the year 
ending the 81st of August, 1874. This is 
indeed nice balancing of accounts, one whole 
year in arrears. This method of auditing 
is a systematic practice, and gives an oppor¬ 
tunity to the Council .to escape much of the 
censure they would otherwise meet at the 
hands of the citizens. The knowledge that 
should be in the possession of the ratepayers is 
kept back for several months, but this should 
not prevent the public from comparing the 
nature of the accounts placed before them. 
We have not time at present to enter mto a 
detail, but in glancing over the items in the 
different “funds” we discover enough to 
convince any rational person that jobbery 
and extravagance is as rampant as ever on 
Cork Hill. The “ incidentals” and the 
“ petty expenses” are still kept up, as they 
cover a multitude of sins. They appear 
small in places, but in the aggregate they 
amount a large sum. In the Borough 
Fund Receipts we have among the “ inciden¬ 
tals,” an auditor's surcharge (belonging to 
1872) of £2 128.6d.; and in the Law Expense 
account, the balance of the auditor's sur¬ 
charge for the samo year, £2 12b, 6d. Further 
on, among the receipts, we have restitution 
money handed in by a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, to the small amount of £1 8s. 9d. 
This conscience money has not certainly been 
returned by officers who are in receipt of 
their sever^ hundreds yearly, and who have 
their clerks and assistant clerks paid out of 
the public money! In the Charges account, 
there is another auditor's surcharge entered 
for the sum of £20 lls. Why were not the 
names of those who paid the money back 
entered? Did sever^ members subscribe, 
or was the sum taken from a forthcoming 
account and entered to the credit of a passing 
or past one ? 

In the Stationery account we have another 
surcharge of £20 Ss. 6d. This is another 
honest transaction—all surcharges must be 
honest affairs. The refunding of the money is 
honest enough when it is really refunded, but 
the original Ulegal paying away—well, well, we 
suppose it was only an excess of zeal! Again 
in the Sanitary account in this same Borough 
Fund we have another surcharge of .£51 6a. 6d. 
Had the Government auditor gone over the 
accounts for the last seven years, what a nice 
sum might not have been discovered of 
illegal payments. “The King can do no harm,” 
it was once said, nor can the Town Clerk of 
a noble-minded and magnanimous Corpora¬ 
tion. Strange, then, there should be an 
entry of the sum of £50 lodged by the Town 
Clerk, amount of salary over-paid to him in 
the previous year and disallowed by the 
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auditor. It is useless* to inquire whether 
this £50 was paid in advance originally, on 
account, and not deducted. 

In the “Payments,” the compensation 
annuities to officers of the old Corporation is 
entered at £145 7b,, while the proportion to 
the officers of present Corporation amount to 
£254 18s. 8d. We have costs, Ac., of pro¬ 
ceedings by the auditor, in relation to dis¬ 
allowances, £87 178. Id.; and further on, 
fees paid to civil engineer for professional 
services re Smalldridge v. Corporation, is 
put down at £24 lls. Who was the civil 
engineer ? Are the Corporation ashamed to 
give his name, or is he ashamed himself ? 
illuminated address to the Queen, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the Earl Spencer, 
and his Grace the Duke of Abercom, cost 
£20; but when we looked down further in the 
list we find another sum that must be tacked 
on to this, viz., the expenses of Town Clerk, 
Sword Bearer, Mace Bearer, High Constable, 
accompanying deputation to London to pre¬ 
sent the address on the occasion of H.R.H.'8 
marriage ; the latter sum amounting to £62 
10 b., the two sums amounting to a total of 
£88 2s. This is a tidy sum to pay away for 
a deputation. Now let the citizens look at 
the next item—^postage of summonses to 
members of Municipal Council, £55, or let us 
say 18,200 pennies, all of which could have 
been saved if only the porters and messengers 
who have little to do at the City Hall were 
employed to deliver those summonses. 

The salaries of Lord Mayor, Recorder, and 
officers, the whole of whose salaries are 
chargeable to the Borough Fund, amount to 
the sum of £8,999 8s. 6d., while the propor¬ 
tion of sadaries &om General Account charge¬ 
able to same fund is £1,242 18s. 3d., the 
Town Clerk's assistant ^ets for helping 
in the preparation of revismg burgess Lists 
£90 (an annual allowance), and another sum 
of £87 78., for attendance at revision of Par¬ 
liamentary voters' list. Is it any wonder the 
public ask “ How does the money go ? ” 

Confining ourselves still to this same 
Borough Bund, we have in sanitary expenses, 
for salaries of secretary of Public Health 
Committee, officers of health, analyst, in¬ 
spectors, Ac., a sum of £944 fis. 9d. The 
Commissioners of Metropolitan Police, for 
services of sanitary se^eants, constables, 
Ac., get £1,008 5s. 8d. Law expenses, £62 
17s. 4d. Cleansing Liffey and flushing sewers, 
£157 odd; and sewers again, £18 13s. A 
disinfector for disinfections cost £88178.; the 
City AnsJyst, for chemicals, cab-hire, mes¬ 
senger and petty expenses, is paid £42 lls. 6; 
the Secretary, for cab-hire, is paid £9123.; the 
Inspector of Nuisances, in the shape alone of 
petty disbursements, stated to be m relation 
to the detection of diseased meat and adulte¬ 
rated milk, are paid £19 9. 7s.; the police, 
for extra services in a sanitary way, and as a 
poundage on the collection of fines, receive 
£17 lOs.; while the expenses of a member of 
the committee on deputation to London on 
the subject of the Public Health Bill, is put 
down at £10. There is a “ sundries” at the 
tail of this sanitarv account, of £2 6s. 4d. 

In gloho, then, let us state, the Sanitary 
expenses belonging to the Borough Fund 
amount to £2,699 14s. 8d. for one year, and 
any intelligent citizen of Dublin is able to 
iniorm himself how little the streets, courts, 
lanes, and alleys, and the Liffey, have been 
improved by the expenditure. In the matter 
of diseased meat and adulterated milk the 
Corporation may be credited with doing some 
good; but, irrespective of the salaries paid 
to the chief sanitary officers, nearly half of 
the rest of the money paid represents no 
honest work. 

We have glanced at the Borough Fund 
account alone, and only in a very light way; 
but we must reserve until our next issue a 
sharper look into the other funds, including 
the Main Drainage Fund, the Improvement 
Fund, and the District Sewers Fund, Ac. 
The Corporation accounts could not stand an 
honest dissection without covering the Muni¬ 
cipal Council with shame and ridicule; but 
we suppose they are proof against such small 
matters. 

I 
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THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

SPBAKiMa of the church of Colambkill, which 
belongs to the period called “ Transition ” 
by Mr. Wilkinson, when the Round Towers 
proper gaye away to the stone-roofed crypts, 
onr author points out the close resemblance 
between this church and St. Kevin’s. The 
approach to the upper loft being through a 
square hole, the east end having a circular 
window, and on the south side near the east, 
in a position similar to that in the ordinary 
early churches, is another with an angular¬ 
headed opening similar to those in the 
Round Towers. The roof of this structure 
is constructed with flat-bedded hard whin- 
stones of the locality, the incline forming a 
succession of small steps in consequence, 
Mr. Wilkinson thinks, of the diffic^ty to 
cut the stone to the shape of the roof. This 
is a very peculiar instance, he says, in which 
a free walling stone has not been resorted to, 
the flat stones, in every other respect so 
suitable, and at present in a good state, 
shew the sufficiency of the more simple 
arrangement. 

King Cormac’s Ohapel, which, it must be 
admitted, is an interesting and peculiar 
building, exhibits a richness of external 
execution which Mr. Wilkinson draws atten¬ 
tion to by saying that it ** shews the ad¬ 
vancing sidll and taste of the age, the interior 
having the face of the walls ornamented with 
columns and circular ribs under the cir¬ 
cular arch; the chancel end is also groined, 
and the doorways present very fine examples 
of elaborate Norman architecture.” This 
building, which is presumed to have been 
erected near the end of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century, has square 
towers, which, in our author’s opinion, are 
** evidently the result of gradual change 
from the Round Towers; they afford an ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting illustration of the modi¬ 
fication of form to the altering circumstances 
of the age, in keeping with the more advanced 
architectural features of the building before 
remarked upon. The stairs, which are used 
to ascend one of the Square Towers, go no 
higher than the chamber under the stone 
roof ; the introduction of these stairs, and 
other features, are in accordance with what 
would be expected at this period, and afford 
a very happy illustration of a transition 
structure.” 

We will hereafter have occasion perhaps 
of alluding more particularly to Cormac’s 
Chapel, as described in the work of Mr. R. 
R. Brash, which appeared originally in these 
columns. Passing on, Mr. Wilkinson ob¬ 
serves :—“ We should at this period (the 
date of the erection of Cormac’s Chapel) 
reasonably expect to find churches in which 
the; early Norman architecture, similar to 
that used in the Round Towers, would be met 
with, and there are several interesting ex¬ 
amples, and, doubtless, structures nearly co¬ 
eval with some of the later Round Towers— 
as an instance, the doorway of Killeshin 
church, in the County Carlow, before re¬ 
marked upon, is one of the many examples 
of the kind which might be adduced. In the 
plan, we recognise a great similarity with 
the doorway of Timahoe Round Tower, and 
perceive a style of architecture which, in its 
minor details, is almost peculiar to Ireland, 
being, evidently, a very early kind of imita¬ 
tion of the Norman or Lombard structures; 
and it may be remarked as a striking feature 
of Norman architecture, that it differs almost 
in every country where it has been intro¬ 
duced, in each of which a distinct style has 
originated, varying in details from each 
other, but all displaying the same leading 
features and common origin—from the Lom¬ 
bard and Byzantine structures.” 

The church of St. Doulough, County 
Dublin, is described as ** a secondary kind 
of building—a transition from the churches 
last described to those smaller churches of 
the country, at a period when the pointed 
arch began to prevail. The approach to the 
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upper loft is by a staircase connected with a 
tower standing between the nave and chancel, 
if such terms may be applied to so small and 
peculiar a structure. Here is probably about 
the first use of the staircase, and it is exceed¬ 
ingly rude; the external wall enclosing the 
stairs appears to accommodate itself to the 
shape and winds of the stairs, and creates a 
very irregular outline.” 

In describing the features of the ** Early 
Churches ” of this country, which are very 
small, Mr. Wilkinson says the doors are more 
or less ornamented, frequently a plain arch 
without any or with very simple carving to 
the capitals. The doors are small, and the 
windows particularly so; and he adds—“ In 
the construction of the circular-headed win¬ 
dows of these early churches there is gene¬ 
rally in the character of the masonry a free 
and bold execution, very similar to that in 
the circular-headed doors of the Round 
Towers; the arch stones being often the 
thickness of the walls, and they display every 
appearance of being the construction of the 
same school of masons as those of the Round 
Towers.” 

In this latter opinion we differ from Mr. 
Wilkinson, and believe they belong to a date 
centuries later than that of our towers. The 
resemblance that is traced is merely the 
result of other causes already indicated. 
These early churches are stated to be gene¬ 
rally from about 20 ft. to 80 ft. long, and from 
14 ft. to 16 ft. wide, most of them having had 
a chancel or west end added to the original 
structure. The masonry of these early 
churches is admitted to bo not generally 
good, though the doors and windows are; 
and this fact is strongly suggestive that the 
work of the walls and that of the windows is 
that of different times and different hands. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s explanation of this difference 
comprises an **if” in explanation of this 
difference in the workmanship. ** As if the 
little height of the walls were considered to 
require less careful construction, more regard 
has been paid to making the external sur¬ 
faces with flat-bedded stones on edge, form¬ 
ing two thicknesses of walls, which in many 
instances have separated, and caused the 
ruin of the building.” Surely the school of 
builders who erected our Round Towers— 
who have been generally credited with such 
forethought and skiH, and whose structures 
were not constructed to separate in two— 
could never have erected these churches. 

Mr. Wilkinson gives a section of one of 
these primitive churches with a stone roof, 
in which the stone arch remains, of an obtuse 
pointed form; but he thinks ** in these early 
churches arches were, however, but little 
used, rude timber roofs covered with heavy 
flags being doubtless the ordinary covering; 
and in some parts of Ireland there yet re¬ 
main some very rude and peculiar timber 
roofs, which are most likely in imitation of 
the early churches.” We would like to have 
one or two illustrated examples of these 
peculiar timber roofs, to see could we trace 
any analogy between them and the stone 
roofs. 

The remains of several of onr small early 
churches exhibit Norman characteristics, but 
there are numerous others which do not. It 
is remarked that towers or spires were very 
common in the early parochial churches of 
England, while they are not to be found here, 
though possibly we had instances of ancient 
spires which have disappeared. The old 
parochial churches of England are numerous, 
and generally pretty large, but there are but 
few of our ancient parochial ones of large 
dimensions. If the spire was absent with 
us, the belfry was not, for many of our early 
churches have bell gables, turrets, or bell- 
cots, the beU gable in some instances being 
double, with two opens for the accommoda¬ 
tion of two bells. 

Mr. Wilkinson writes:—“ In the small 
churches the Pointed style of architecture 
became common, and all traces of the features 
peculiar to the Round Towers or Norman 
style, gradually cease, except in regard paid 
to security, and in the towers of the larger 
buildings, in which several features in 


common with the Round Towers prevail, the 
architecture, however, partaking of the 
Pointed style, is in accordance with the edi¬ 
fice of which it forms a part.” 

It is observed that it is in the monastic 
and cathedral structures that the most inte¬ 
resting remains of Gothic architecture are 
to be found, and more particularly in the 
abbeys and monasteries. In speaking of 
Boyle Abbey, as affording examples of very 
chaste and beautiful Norman architecture. 
Mr. Wilkinson takes occasion to score what 
he considers a point in favour of the Chris¬ 
tian theory of our Round Towers. “In 
buildings of this class, the towers [square] 
are carried on the large and lofty arches at 
the intersections of the transepts, unlike the 
towers of a later period, which are small and 
peculiarly constructed ; and it is singular 
that the buildings in which these towers 
raised on lofty arches occur, are almost 
wholly in the interior of the country, while 
the monastic buildings, small and lofty 
towers peculiar, placed on a narrow arch 
near the entrance to the cloisters, are near 
the coast; and the towers, so much resem¬ 
bling the Round Towers, for the purpose for 
which they appear to be designed, are an 
additional evidence in support of the theory 
advanced with respect to these structures.” 

Mr. Wilkinson classes the Norman archi¬ 
tecture of Ireland under three heads, or shews 
it to possess three distinct features in this 
country *, the first as displayed in the doorway 
of Timahoe and Kildare Round Towors, the 
doorway of Killeshin, a similar door at 
Killaloe Cathedral, of which he states the 
ornament resembles the sculptured foliage of 
the later Roman remains ; and he thinks it 
was probably a style of imitation originating 
from the hard nature of the sandstone, which 
was better suited for work requiring more of 
surface cutting than deep carving. Secondly, 
he considers the style common in England is 
that displayed in feng Cormac’s Chapel, in 
which the hollow mouldings contain bold 
sculptured figures, flowers, carved heads, Ac.; 
and the front of old Roscrea Church is pointed 
to as affording a similar example. The third 
style, which he describes as of a continental 
character, prevails chiefly in the west of 
Ireland, Ballintubber being adduced as afford¬ 
ing a fine example. 

The Norman architecture of Ireland, it is 
admitted, displays features vai^g much 
from each other; yet, in Mr. WiJJ^son’s 
opinion, they are yet all of one common 
character, as might be expected, he says, 
from the extended period in which the 
Norman architecture prevailed in Ireland. 
It is also observed that Ireland possesses 
Norman remains of older date than those in 
England to be found in the stone structures 
of the Round Towers and stone-roofed 
chapels. He says:—“ The Norman style of 
architecture prevailing in Ireland, therefore, 
longer than in other countries, chiefly occa¬ 
sion the varieties of styles mentioned; and it 
is doubtless owing to her remote geographical 
position, for at a period when the Pointed 
style was almost universal in England, build¬ 
ings in the Norman style were being erected 
in Ireland, and it wiU be found that other 
succeeding styles were also later in the al- 
joining country of England.” 

Gothic architecture, it is observed, pos¬ 
sessed three distinct eras in England after 
the circular Norman arch—the early Pointed, 
late Pointed, i.r., the Decorated style, and 
thirdly the Florid or Perpendicular. It has 
been remarked, writes Mr. Wilkinson, “ that 
in Ireland the Pointed style was introduced 
chiefly through England, and very generally 
prevailed on the eastern coast, but displayed 
itself very little on the west; and this is to be 
accounted for by the peculiar position of the 
country at that period, for the Pointed style 
never developed itself on the west in any 
very perfect examples. There are, however, 
fine examples of transition style from the 
circular Norman arch. The later Pointed, 
mixed with the Perpendicular or last style, 
being made up together in the same struc¬ 
tures, and developing themselves without 
any of that regularity which prevailed in the 
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English Btraotnres, and in the monastic 
buildings of the west may be traced a more 
continental than English style of architec> 
ture.” 

The decline of Gothic architecture in Ire¬ 
land and England is attributed to the disso¬ 
lution of the monasteries. When the Irish 
monasteries were being dissolved, the later 
style which had advanc^ to such an elaborate 
and enriched state in England had, in Mr. 
Wilkinson’s opinion, barely developed itself 
in Ireland. Our ecclesiastical buildings 
generally, he says, ** though numerous, are 
small in comparison with wose in England, 
and seldom display the purity and perfec¬ 
tion of the later Pointed styles which are 
developed in the English structures; they 
nevertheless, in the early Norman and tran¬ 
sition styles, exhibit some exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful examples, and perhaps better suited to 
our study for the biddings which the social 
condition of the present age requires, than 
the grander and larger edifices of the cathe¬ 
dral structures of England; and the monastic 
buildings, being more of the size of the do¬ 
mestic habitations of the present day, contain 
much for profitable study, and in the mate¬ 
rials employed, and in the constructive skill 
exhibited, are invaluable.” 

We have quoted Mr. Wilkinson pretty 
largely in our present paper, so as to do 
justice to the author and his subject from 
his own point of view. In our next paper we 
will give a few more extracts from another 
section of the work under notice—^the ancient 
castellated and domestic structures of this 
country, and review in conclusion the opi¬ 
nions put forward by Mr. Wilkinson anent 
the eany origin and gradual development and 
use of the pointed arch in Ireland, which with 
truth might be said, despite of all that has 
been written upon the subject, has a history 
as old, if not older, than our Hound Towers. 

If the Round Towers be admitted for the 
moment to be of Christian origin, then the 
pointed arch in its rudimentary form (an 
angular-headed opening formed by two stones 
leaning against each other) exists in many of 
our towers, and, consequently, must have had 
its origin centuries before the date usually 
assigned to it. Believing, however, as we 
do, that our Round Towers belong to a Pagan 
era long anterior to the erection of our early 
Christian churches, what becomes of all the 
fanciful notions which have been entertained 
respecting the origin of the pointed arch ? 
Mr. Wilkmson has, however, something inte¬ 
resting to say on this head, to which we sub¬ 
scribe, and lus opinions will be done justice 
to in our next paper. 

PUBLIC RECORDS IN IRELAND. 

(Continned fTom page 238.) 

The more we examine these ** Fiants ” of 
Henry VIII., the more deeply interesting 
and historic^y valuable they prove to be, 
and they cannot be other than valuable aids 
to the future historian of the times of which 
they treat. 

1548.—Grant to John Goldsmyth of the 
office of clerk of the council, vice John Alen. 
To hold for life, with the accustomed fees, 
[.^though there are ** Fiants ” in these 
three entries of this name, they appear to be 
the one person, though spelt differently. 
Fiurther back, in 1641-2, there is a—Grant 
to John Goldsmith, gent., of the office of 
searcher in the port of Grfdway. To hold 
during pleasure, with the accustomed fees. 
And further on, in 1545, there is a—Grant to 
John Goldsmyth, on the surrender of a pre¬ 
vious grant, of the office of clerk of the 
council. To hold for life, with the accus¬ 
tomed fees, and a fee of £20 sterling. 
Whether our native poet Oliver Goldsmith, 
the author of the ** Deserted Village,” was 
any descendant of the above John Goldsmith, 
the clerk of the council, it would be difficult 
at this date to say.] 

1548.—^Pardon of alienation to Thomas 
FitzwiUiam, of Baggotrathe, Esq. [the locality 
of the present Baggot-streetl; EdwardSutton, 
of Richardeston, gent.; Walter Golding, of 


Portmamoke, gent.; Bartholomew More, of 
Athcarne, gent.; Richard More, of Nowan 
[Navan], merchant; John Clerke, of the 
same, cnaplain; and Robert Foster, of the 
same, merchant; of the ihanor of Ohurches- 
ton; lands, Churcheston and Finianston, 
County Meath, by Thomas Waring, of Nowan; 
George Bedlewe, or Bellewe, of the same, 
chaplain; Patrick Mann, vicar of Eylmessan; 
John Dowding; Nicholas Wafyr, gentleman; 
and James Lynam, merchant; or by Walter 
Golding, of Churcheston, gent. 

1548.—Charter incorporating the Cister¬ 
cian abbey of the B.V.M. and St. Patrick, of 
le Nyvorie [Newry], as a secular college by 
the name of the warden and vicars choraf of 
the college of the B.V.M. and St. Patrick, of 
le Nyvorie; with a common seal. John 
Proute, abbot, to be first warden. Also— 
Confirmation of its possessions, paying yearly 
four marks in satisfaction of first fruits, and 
twentieth parts. 

1548.—Lease to John Ryan, of Dublin, 
clerk, of the tithes of Iryshton, in the parish 
of Palmerston by Anilyffy [the River Anna 
Liffey], County Dublin, and the rectory of 
Palmerston, parcel of the possessions of the 
late hospital of St. John the Baptist, without 
the Newgate of Dublin. To hold for 21 
years, at a rent of 47 shillings. 

15^.—Grant to Walter ii^cher, the sove¬ 
reign, and the burgesses and commonalty of 
Kilkenny, in consideration of £200 10s. paid 
and ^222 to be paid, of the site of the monas¬ 
tery of Preachers of Black Friars of Kilkenny, 
with the King’s Chambre ” and other ap¬ 
purtenances, lands in Kilkenny [here follows 
a list] —the site of the monastery of the Fran¬ 
ciscan or Grey Friars, lands in Kilkenny 
[another list]. To hold to them and their 
successors for ever by the service of a twen¬ 
tieth part of a knight’s fee, and a rent of 
22s. 4d. Reserving to the lord deputy for 
the time being the use of certain apc^ments 
in the monastery of Friars Preachers, and of 
firewood from the wood of Troeswodde as 
often as he shall stay at the town. [The 
above is a very suggestive “ Fiant.” The 
Marble City at the above date had not as yet 
given rise to its modem characteristics— 
** fire without smoke, water without mud, and 
streets paved with marble.” Kilkenny now 
bums a good deal of her own coal, but she 
would do well to get rid of some of her mud, 
and use a little more of her marble and other 
limestones.] 

1548.—Lease to Thomas Lutrell, of Lut- 
relleston, knight, of the site of the hospital 
of St. John the Baptist, without the Newgate 
of Dublin, lands in Dublin and suburbs [here 
follows a long list of lands in County Dublin 
and adjacent counties], and all appurte¬ 
nances, except the services and rents out of 
the manor of Palmerston by Anilifie and 
the lands of Palmerston by Anilifie and 
Irishton, in the parish of Palmerston; 
Whitest^, in the parish of Palmerston by 
Grenoke, and Newton, in the parish of Luske, 
Dardieston, Ballydowde, and a meadow by 
Hoggin Green [the locality of College Green 
and St. Andrew-street]. To hold for 21 
years, at a rent of ^110. A memorandum 
states that £9 is allowed for the repair of the 
chancel and the collection of rents. [These 
“ Fiants ” throughout show how well the 
Lutrells fared, but their once large posses¬ 
sions have witnessed many changes, and the 
name in Ireland as a living influence is now 
almost unheard]. 

1648.—Pardon to Margaret Guynan, of 
Wexforde, single woman. [It would be in¬ 
teresting to know what offence ** Madge ” 
committed, and whether she aided or abetted 
the ** captains ” of her nation.] Here, how¬ 
ever, follows a concession to a troublesome 
customer on consenting to mend his line and 
sin no more:— 

Grant under king’s letter to Dermot 
O’Bheaghyn, knight, and captain of his 
nation, upon his submission of the manors 
and lands of Gortenchegory, Dromneyll, 
DellynceUan, Ballyhide, Monynean, Ardgos- 
san, Ballyegyan, Kepparell, Cloneheagh, 
Tolonegan, Lycknegaish, Crege, Karryngs, 
TyrrelaghCi J^thvmedown, ^^yIowan, a 


third part of Droneskenan, a third part of 
Rathe, half of Flyi^ston, Ardvillegoghe, 
Drimle, Ballyhwve, Cowle and Behe, previ¬ 
ously held by him and his ancestors. To hold 
in tail male, by the service of one knight’s fee. 
[O’Sheaghyn was not sent to “ Connaught or 
h—11,” but he was let rest there on the 
“ green banks of the Shannon” in quiet con¬ 
tentment, so long as he did not attempt to 
rebel or renew ms raids upon the Enfflish 
Pale.] ® 

Here is a “ Fiant” worthy of note, as it 
undoubtedly relates to lands in the locality 
of the present Harold’s Cross, Dublin:— 

1548.—Grant to BemardFitz Patrick, knt., 
baron of Upper Ossory, under king’s letter, 
of the reversion of the Grange of Balgeyth, 
alias the Graunge in the Marche, alias 
Harrold’s Graunge, County Dublin, held 
by Walter Pypparde, of Kiica, under lease 
for 21 years, imd valued at ^10 9s. 8d. a-year. 
To hold in tail male, by the service ox one 
knight’s fee. 

[We may here add a note. The name ol 
Walter Pypparde occurs seven times through¬ 
out these ** Fiants,” and is written in different 
ways, as Peppard, Pepparde, Peparde, Pip- 
parde, Pipperte, and as first given. We sup¬ 
pose some of our readers have read the Irish 
novel of the “ White Horse of the Peppers.’^ 
The following interesting ** Fiants ” are his¬ 
torically valuable, apart from their connection 
with Walter Pepper:—1548.—Grant to James 
Earl of Desmond, under king’s letter, of the 
reversion of premises leased for 21 years to 
Walter Peppard, of Kiica, gent.—^the hospital 
and other messuages, the Grange of Clone- 
liffe (the present grounds of Cloidiffe College, 
Jones’s-road, include a portion of the above 
grange), and all lands in the suburbs of 
Dublin belonging to the demesne land of St. 
Mary’s Abbey and the Fyrris of St. Mario 
Abbey (the church, abbot’s lodging, the Aish 
parke, the Ankesters’ parke, and other pre¬ 
mises excepted). To hold in tail male, by 
the service of a fifth part of a knight’s fee. 
In 1648r-4 there is ar—Grant to Morrogh Earl 
of Tomond (Thomond), under king’s letter, 
of the reversion of the site of the hospital of 
St. John the Baptist, without the Newgate 
of Dublin, leased to Edmund Redman, of 
Dublin, surgeon, and to Tbomas Lutrell, of 
Lutrelleston, knight, and of Culmyne and 
Ranvelleston, County Dublin, parcel of the 
possessions of St. Mary’s Abbey, lease for 
21 years to Walter Peparde, of Kylca. To 
hold in tail male, b^ the service of one 
knmht’s fee, and paying 88. 4d. to the heirs 
of Walter Hussey. In full satisfaction for 
all possessions claimed in Oynaghe (Owney) 
or elsewhere on this side of the Shannon. 
Again, in 1548-4, there is a—Grant to Donogh 
O’Breane, knight, baron of Ibrackane, under 
king’s letter, of the reversion of Dresshoke, 
near Dublin, Kilmacadrike, and Newgrange, 
alias the Grange of Ballachemer, County 
Dublin, parcel of the possessions of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, leased to Walter Pipperte, of Kilka, 
for 21 years. To hold in tail male, by the 
service of one knight’s fee. In full satisfac¬ 
tion for all possessions claimed in C^nagh or 
elsewhere on this side of the Shannon. 
In 1544-6 there is another—Grant under 
king’s letter to Murrogh Earl of Tomond, of 
the reversion of Culmyne and Ranvelston, 
County Dublin, parcel of the possessions of 
the abbey of the B.V.M. (St. Mary’s Abbey) 
by Dublm, leased to Walter Pipparde lor 21 
years. To hold in tail male, by the service 
of one knight’s fee, paying yearly 408. to the 
chief lords of the manor of Castleknocke, 
and Ss. 4d. to the heirs of Walter Hussey. 
In full satisfaction for all possessions claimed 
by him in Oynaghe or elsewhere on this side 
of the Shannon. Again in 1544-5 there is 
a — Grant under king’s letter to Edward 
Basnet, dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, in 
consideration of the sum of £57, of the 
reversion of the castle and lands of Kiltier- 
nan, County Dublin, part of the possessions 
of the abbey of the B. Y.M., by Dublin (leased 
by William, late abbot to Walter Golding, 
after by the Crown) to Widter Pipparde 
for 21 years. To hold to him, his heirs, 
and assigns lor ever by the service of a 
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twentieth part of a knight's fee, and a rent '^rrone, of Balgn^yn [Balgriffin on the answersI beg to report that the condi- 
of 8s. Again, in 1545, there is a—Lease to Malahide-road], County Duluin, valued at tion of the surfaces of the carriage roads in 
Walter Pipp^de, of Dublin, gent., of the J016 17s. lid. a-year. To hold for life, re- which the greatest number of accidents occur 
manor of &ylca. County J^dare; lands, mainder to Mathew O'Neill, baron of Dun- ^oot passengers in the division is good*— 
Domahenocke, Halloheyes, Bolton, Mar- gennyn, in tail male, remainder to the heirs when diy—being granite paving or macadam; 
shallston. Little Newton, Bymston, Oastel- male of the earl. To hold by the service of —hi damp weather it becomes very 
row, BidlycuUen, Becanston, Jordanston, a twentieth part of a knight's fee, and a rent £^easy and shppery, and is the cause of 
Livitston, Groket, Callan, Aylmerston, Cor- of 57s. lid. many accidents through persons slipping 


shallston. Little Newton, Bymston, Castel- male of the earl. To hold by the service of —hut in damp weather it becomes very 
row, BidlycuUen, Becanston, Jordanston, a twentieth part of a knight's fee, and a rent £^easy and shppery, and is the cause of 
Livitston, Croket, CaUan, Aylmerston, Cor- of 57s. lid. many accidents through persons sUpping 

baUy, Byrtonston, BaUyndreny, EiUerowe, The **Fiants" relating to lands and persons down at crossings." The accidents to horses 
Turbetas, Gurtenmocla^e, Tancardeston, in the city and county of Dublin alone, are describes as governed by the like condi- 
DuUardeston, Grange of J^snalven, and half instructive as weU as interesting, and where tions of damp or dry weather. 

Mygayn, possessions of Gerald Earl of Kil- they do not reveal much, they suggest a ^he inspector, in transmitting the answers 
dare, attamted, and leased to William Bra- great deal more of information that may be the Superintendents of the A, B, and 
bazon, sub-treasurer, for 21 years. To hold obtained on inquiry or research elsewhere. ^ divisions, states that ** the paving with 
for 10 years from-, at a rent of jS85. [So In reading them they afforded us a clue to g^aiiite appears to me to become so very 


for 10 years from-, at a rent of £S5, [So In reading them they afforded us a clue to 

much for the present about the Peppers and many hidden or unnoticed particulars that 
their share in the confiscated estates of the we may probably turn to account hereafter 
♦‘Irishry.’*] respecting Dublin history in general, and 


In reading them they afforded us a clue to fif^ciUte appears to me to become so very 
many hidden or unnoticed particulars that slippery at times that I am quite afraid 
we may probably turn to account hereafter in those streets so paved. Charing- 


1548.—^Lease to Edward Basnet, dean of north J 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, of NewcasteU M*Ein- In our 
gan, alia$ the King's Castle, in the O'Bymes tracts, 
country, in the marches of Dublin, County 
Dublin. To hold for 21 years, at a rent of 
JB26 88. The lease to be void if the ^g I 

determine to place his garrison there. [This 
dean of St. Patrick's figures in another 
** Fiant" beside those riven above. In 1544 
there is a—Lease to Edward Basnet, dean of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, of Ballydowde, County j. 
Dublin, parcel of the possessions of the abbey 
of the B.V.M. (St. Mary's Abbey) by Dublin. 

To hold for 21 years at a rent of 16s., and 
paymg 28s. 9d. yearly to John Alen, farmer, Thb ( 
of Esker. The country of the O'Tooles and 


respecting Dublin history in general, and cross, being on a slope, is the worst place in 


north Dublin or Fingal history m particular. 
In our next issue we will continue our ex- 


ROADS AND PAVEMENTS— 

THEIB CONSTRUCTION, WEAR AND TEAR, 
SANITART ASPECTS, ETC. 

(Continaed Arom page 218.) 

THE DANGERS TO LIFE AND LIMB FROM THE 
EXISTING CONDITIONS OF THE STREETS OF 
THE METROPOLIS. 


my district, and very often it is absolutely 
necessary to put gravel down so that 
horses may be able to travel with any degree 
of safety. The objection to macadam at 
this and other places is, I imagine, the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping it in repair. The foot pave¬ 
ments, when diy and clean, are as good, in 
my opinion, as one could wish; but in wet 
and dirty weather they become greasy and 
unsafe for old and infirm people to walk upon, 
and a disgrace to a capital like London. I 
would strongly urge, therefore, that some 
means may be adopted for the proper cleans¬ 
ing of all foot pavements, which would be an 
immense boon to the public." 

These answers, it is to be noted, refer to 


paymg 28s. 9d. yearly to John Alen, farmer. The dangers to life and limb, and the immense boon to the public." 
of Esker. The country of the O'Tooles and paioliil sense of insecurity prevalent amongst Those answers, it is to be noted, refer to 
O'Bymes, on the borders of Wicklow and ^ large proportion of London, created in the the old granite pavements over the great ex- 
Dublin in Henry VIII.'s reign, must have minds of the aged and infirm, and of females, tent of the streets within the district of the 
contained a number of contumacious rebels, from the constant casualties arising from metropolitan police. But a more particular 
seeing that the king had under consideration conditions of the street and of the traffic, inquiry was made as to how this common 
the fixing a garrison there when granting formed a special topic of exammation. condition was varied by the new forms of 

We obtained from the Registrar-General pavement introduced in the largest propor- 
the following returns of the numbers annually tion within the jurisdiction of the City Cor- 


seeing that the king had under consideration conditions of the sti 
the fixing a garrison there when granting formed a special topic o: 
the lease to the dean of St. Patrick’^. We obtained from tl 

1548-4.—-Grant under king’s letter to Denis following returns of i 

O'Grada, knight, captain of his nation, upon m the streets: — 


u uraaa, Rnignc, oaptam oi nis nation, upon ^ dmocm. — porauon. 

his submission of the manors and lands (ust 1869 . ..192 On a comparisoi 

given in County Clare] previously held by .JJ* made between gra 

him and his ancestors, ad hold in tail male, 1872 V. !! !! i! 91 s pavements, on the < 

by the service of one knight's fee. The .JjJ during equa^period 

grant not to extend to any possessions on this .tion of Mr. Haywo< 

side of the Shannon. Total in six yean .. .. 1,289 the instance of. 1 

1548-4.— Grant to Anthony Sentleger, Arerage . 2 o« Sewers, it appeared 

gentleman of the privy chamber, lord deputy. The numbers maimed and injured in the slippery than asph 
in consideration of j£ 60 sterling to be paid, streets are at least ten times the numbers of was, on the whole, 1 
of two water mills with their appurtenances, those killed. Last year 2,855 oases were three. There is no 
on the Boyne, by Trym, County Meath, brought under the cognisance of ihe police, certain conditions t! 
belonging to the late Monastery of l^e From the frequency of fractured limbs, the most slippery 
B.V.M. of Trym; also the water, water- arising from fidls in the street, it became an when, by neglect, 
courses, soil, and fishery of the Boyne, from object of inquiry by the first General Board being made greasy, 
the mill of Newhaghard to the bridge of St. of Health to provide appropriate stretchers The testimony 0 


The numbers maimed and injured in the 


poration. 

On a comparison as to the slipperiness 
made between granite, asphalte, and wood 
pavements, on the observed number of falls 
during equal periods of time, taken by direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Haywood, the City Engineer, at 
the instance of. the City Commission of 
Sewers, it appeared granite was rather more 
slippery than asphalte, and that the wood 


streets are at least ten times the numbers of was, on the whole, the least slippery of the 
those killed. Last year 2,855 oases were three. There is no doubt, however, that in 
brought under the cognisance of ti^e police, certain conditions the smoother pavement is 
From the frequency of fractured limbs, the most slippery of any—^that is to say 
arising from falls in the street, it became an when, by neglect, it is made slipnerv bv 
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the mill of Newhaghard to the bridge of St. of Health to provide appropriate stretchers 
Peter’s, near the Newton of Trym. To hold or carriages, to avoid the additional injuries 
for ever by fealty only. from the jolting over the pavement of the 


The testimony of omnibus and carriage 
drivers and shopkeepers, and of the witnesses 


1548-4.—Grant to Jenico Preston, knight. 
Viscount Gormaneston, in consideration of the 


from the jolting over the pavement of the whose testimony was collected by Mr. Sharp, 
common carriages in which it is the usual was concurrent and conclusive, that on 
practice to place the injured for removal to “ dry” days and on “ very wet" days the 
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sumof 188. 4d., of a messuage and close in their homes or to hospitals, often causing asphalte is not slippery, and that then there 
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Drogheda, held by John Ywe, carter, parcel serious additions to the original injury. But is no special complaint against it; but that, 
of the possessions of the Friars Preachers of the regularity of the numbers annually killed on what are called ** greasy days," and at 
Drogheda. To hold for ever by the service denotes the permanence of the fatal condi- particular times and conditions it is, as 
of a twentieth part of a kuififht's fee. and a tions; and the regularity of their recurrence, might be expected, the most slippery 6f anv 


of a twentieth part of a knight's fee, and a tions; and the regularity of their recurrence, 
rent of 4d. that they are insurable. It is, moreover, to 

1544.—Grant to Thady, son of Fergan- be noted that the engineering means of 


tions; and the regularity of their recurrence, might be expected, the most slippery 6f any 
that they are insurable. It is, moreover, to for part of the time, but not for the whole of 
be noted that the engineering means of the day. The conditions are the spread of 


anym O'Eeroyll, of the captaincy of the security for life and limb against casualties unctuous dung, adhesive mud, which the 

01_11 J_•__j . xu^ ^x^^^x. -.X xu^ x:^^ xi.^_:_ A^^^ «.-vX __ j_x . j _ .1 


country of Ely Skeroyll, during good 
behaviour, with such jurisdiction and profits security needed for the protection of life and surface of the pavement, and then left to 
as other captains in the marches of the limb and property against the spread of fire dry. On a slight shower, or on a deposit of 
kingdom. [In this year there were a number in houses, as shown by the report on that moisture from a fog, this mud is made semi- 
of pardons granted to persons, including subject, namely, the immediate application fluid, oleaginous, or “ greasy," and the sur- 
Rol&rs, yeomen, cooks, gents., and clerics, of water from street hydrants. It may be face is made slippery, and it is then that the 


in the streets is at the same time the primary broom does not remove, daubed over 


surface of the pavement, and then left to 
dry. On a slight shower, or on a deposit of 

fwAmn n J Z^ J —_■ 


1544.—License to George Archbishop of administrative interference to prevent it, 
Dublin, with consent of the chapters of the and the conditions of the local administra- 
cathedi^s of the Holy Trinity and St. tion are allowed as at present, more than one 


of water from street hydrants. It may be face is made slippery, and it is then that the 
calculated that if there be no legislative and accidents occur in the greatest number on 
administrative interference to prevent it, the smoothest pavement. All dung left upon 
and the conditions of the local administra- the surface of the pavement, especudly upon 
tion are allowed as at present, more than one a smooth pavement, of the carnage way, and 


cathedrals of the Holy Trinity and St. tion are allowed as at present, more than one a smooth pavement, of the carnage way, and 
Patrick, to alienate to Silvester Genyngs, thousand persons are doomed to be killed, left dry, is a visible and culpable preparation 
Laurence Townley, and Andrew Wise, of and ten times that number to be maimed and for slipping, when it is moistened, as much 
Thomascourt, genUemen, the town and land injured in the streets during the next five so in its way as orange-peel left on the foot- 
of Rathland, lying to the south of Thomas- years. And so from year to year. Added pavement. A full fall of rain, wffich dis- 
court Wodde, occupied by Thomas Bathe, to which will be two out of every three per- solves the lumpy surface matter, completely 
To be held for ever, at a rent of 18s. 4d. sons who are burned alive or injured by fire, restores safety. As already stated, at hunder 


of Rathland, lying to the south of Thomas¬ 
court Wodde, occupied by Thomas Bathe. 

To be held for ever, at a rent of 18s. 4d. 

1544.—Grant to the dean and chapter of and two out of every three serious fires that 
the cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin, for the now occur. 

glory and honour of God, the Blessed Virgin, The answers to our inquiries by the super- 
and St. Patrick, and for the keeping of hos- intendents of the metropolitan police as to 


pavement. A full fall of rain, which dis¬ 
solves the lumpy surface matter, completely 
restores safety. As already stated, at hunder 
shower at night puts the pavement in a con¬ 
dition of security for the morning traffic. A 
jet of water properly applied at any time 
does the woik of a thunder shower; and 


pitality there, of license to absent themselves the causes of accidents in the streets, assign with a due and moderate appliance of water 
from their cures, while residing within the the ** greasy” condition as the one in which to prevent the conditions of greasiness, the 
precinct of the cathedral, they finding fit the greatest proportion of accidents occur, more competent administration of Paris has 

__XX-;_1__J I.A___- __xu> At^UX^___•_ 


cureates for their churches. 


The following **Fiant” is not the least condition of the pavements, 
interesting:—1544.—Grant to Con Earl of The superintendent of the G division 


whatsoever and howsoever good may be the achieved for eighteen years an increased 


security of the traffic over smooth asphalte 
road-ways, which the local authorities o 
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London appear to asamne to be impracti¬ 
cable. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth, in hia .evidence 
before the Health of Towns Commissioners, 
speaks of the impracticability of removing 
tUs ^easy condition by the broom alone. 
** No kind of street or road mud can,” he 
says, ** be properly cleansed (meaning by the 
broom) when the dirt is in that sticl^ or 
clammy state which is produced by the pre¬ 
sence of a certain proportion of moisture. 
The continuance of that unmanageable con¬ 
dition,” with the best of brooms,—** so 
unfavourable to traffic, depends on a great 
variety of circumstances, the state, of the at¬ 
mosphere pure, and the direction of the 
wind, the influence of the sun, the nature of 
the materials of which the road is composed, 
their mode of construction, and more parti¬ 
cularly the actual state of the surface, as re¬ 
gards repair and cleanliness. If it be full of 
holes and covered with dirt, the continuance 
of that particular condition of superfloial 
matter above referred to will be indefinitely 
prolonged, during which period all effectual 
cleansing will be impracticable.” 

It is to be repeated and enforced that 
water must be systematically used to meet 
the difficulty. Assuming the streets to be 
properly cleansed by water early in the 
morning, before the commencement of the 
traffic ; after its commencement in the 
crowded thoroughfares, where the droppings 
are stated to amount to three or four loads 
daily per mile, the effective means of preven¬ 
tion, according to Sir Joseph, would be to 
have a water-cart kept moving in the line of 
the traffic, to liquify the dung as it falls, and 
to have a light sweeping machine to follow 
it and remove it. 

CTo be continued.^ 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
BRISTOL. 

Thb meeting of the British Association of 
this year was opened at Bristol on Wednes¬ 
day last. The President’s address was de¬ 
livered in Colston Hall. Professor Tyndall, 
in introducing Sir John Hawkshaw, said 
that his name was celebrated throughout the 
world for his practical application to works 
of the greatest magnitude of some of those 
sciences which it was the function of the 
Association to foster and advance. In him 
he did not doubt they would have a wise and 
prudent head—a leader not likely to be caught 
up in the atmospheric vortices of speculation 
about things organic or inorganic, about 
mind and matter. He had looked forward 
for some time to the crowning act still in 
prospect of Sir John Hawkshaw’s prof essional 
career, to give our perturbed spirits rest in 
crossing the Channel. 

Sir John Hawkshaw then commenced to 
give a review of the engineering achieve¬ 
ments of the ancients, and traced l^e pro¬ 
gress of modem mechanical science in rail¬ 
way telegraphy and marine architecture, and 
concluded by a forecast upon the future 
prospects of discovery. Though the address, 
as a whole, was good, there was nothing very 
new communicated, and there are, doubtless, 
some who expected to hear an address of a 
different intellectual calibre. The address 
will create none of the sumrises, nor lead to 
a tithe of the criticism that ^ofessor Tyndall’s 
did last year at Belfast. It must, however, 
be remembered that a philosophic essay is 
quite different from a narration of facts; 
and while Professor Tyndall had free scope 
for the wings of imagination in boundless 
space, Sir John Hawkshaw was obliged, as 
an engineer, to confine his utterances to 
practical matters which do not admit of 
poetical treatment. The principle of life, 
of our nature and being, is one thing, but 
the appliances by which we live and by which 
the world grows in strength and wealth is 
another. 

We give a couple of extracts from the 
opening and closing of the address:— 

Sir John Hawkshaw, who on rising was received 
with applause, eaid he proposed to say something of 


a profession to which his lifetime had been devoted 
—a theme which could not, perhaps, be expected to 
stand as high in their estimation as in his own; but 
he had chosen it because it was a subject he ought 
to understand better than any other. Having re¬ 
ferred at length to the engineering works of the 
ancients, tracing architecture from the Egyptians 
to Greece and Rome, and after an allusion to the 
great building age in Europe from the tenth to the 
end of the thirteenth century, he entered upon the 
field of modern science with some remarks upon the 
steam engine, of which he said that it gave mankind 
no new faculty, but it at once set his other faculties 
on an eminence, from which the extent of his future 
operations became almost unlimited. Passing on 
to machinery used for the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, they had appliances of complex ingenuity 
most of which were in use before Watt’s genius gave 
the world a new motive power; and had the steam 
engine never been perfected, they would still have 
enormously increased the productive power of man¬ 
kind. Steamboats, the electric telegraph, and rail¬ 
ways were more within the cognisance of the world 
at large, and the president recalled the time when 
a member of that Association, and an able one too, 
declared that no steamboat would ever cross the 
Atlantic, founding his statement on the supposed 
impracticability of a steamboat carrying sufficient 
coal for the voyage. Yet soon after that statement 
was made the Sirius steamed from Bristol to New 
York in seventeen days, and was followed by the 
Great Western, which made the homeward passage 
in thirteen and a-balf days. With those voyages 
the era of steamboats began.. 

After dealing with the subject of railways 
at considerable length, and calling atten¬ 
tion to the waste of fuel, and speaking briefly 
of guns and their enormous progress in a few 
years. Sir John Hawkshaw concluded as 
follows:— 

The marvellous progress of the last two genera¬ 
tions should make everyone cautious of predictiag 
the future. Of engineering works, however, it may 
be said that their pmciicabllity or impracticability 
is often determined liy other elements than the in¬ 
herent difficulty in the works themselves. Greater 
works than any yet achieved remain to be accom¬ 
plished—nut perhaps yet awhile. Society may not 
yet require them; the world could not at present 
afford to pay for them. The progress of engineering 
works. If we consider it, and the expenditure upon 
them, has already in our time been prodigious. One 
hundred and sixty thousand miles of railway alone, 
put Into figures at £20,000 a mile, amounts to 3,200 
million pounds sterling; add 400,000 miles of tele¬ 
graph at £100 a mile, and 100 millions more for sea 
canals, docks, harbours, water, and sanitary works 
constructed In the same period, and we get the 
enormous sum of 3,340 millions sterling expended 
In one generation and a-half on what may undoubt¬ 
edly be called useful works. The wealth of nations 
may be Impaired by expenditure on luxuries and 
war; it cannot be diminished by expenditure on 
works like these. As to the future, we know that 
we cannot create a force; we can, and no doubt 
shall, greatly Improve the application of those with 
which we are acquainted. What are called inven¬ 
tions can do no more than this, yet how much every 
day is being d()ne by new machines and instruments. 
The telescope extended our vision to distant worlds. 
The spectroscope has far outstripped that instrument 
by extending our powers of analysis to regions as 
remote. Postal deliveries were and are great and 
able organisations, but what are they to the tele¬ 
graph? Need we try to extend our vision into 
futurity farther? Our present knowledge, com¬ 
pared to what Is unknown even in physics, is infini¬ 
tesimal. We may never discover a new force—yet 
who can tell ? 

After the address, which was received with 
applause, votes of thanks were passed to the 
past and present presidents. 

(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MARYBOROUGH GLEBE-HOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

TO THB EDITOR OF THB IRISH BUILDBR. 

Sir, —As you desire that a few more of the 
competitors for above would favour you with 
their ideas, I have much pleasure in giving 
on mine. Some time after submitting my 
esigns, I received the enclosed printed cir¬ 
cular from the hon. sec. of the committee, 
which bears the form of an invitation to 
compete for the work. I, in reply, mentioned 
my fees. In the week following I received a 


post card from Mr. Hamilton, R.M., form¬ 
ing me that ** an architect had been selected,** 
In a letter since received from a friend in town, 
the following passage occurs:—** Jnst at the 
eleventh hour, a gentleman (a Mr. Wrafter) 
came forward and offered a plan gratis, and 
superintendence of same ; and for £500 a 
plain limestone-fronted house—and the plan 
was accepted.” This gentleman is, I believe, 
in no way connected with the profession, and 
I think that when a committee of gentlemen 
put a number of architects to great trouble 
and expense, and afterwards accept an offer 
like the above, returning the drawings with¬ 
out so much as thanking them, they are open 
to great censure. 

I am sorry to find that the system of 
calling on architects to tender for work is 
gradually springing up in this country, even 
though it may, at times, have some good 
effects, such as showing up those who too 
often take work much below the professional 
standard of prices, and not that alone, but, 
as is frequently the case, offer to do work 
for nothing, much to the disadvantage of 
those who are endeavouring to work their 
way upward in the profession, while strictly 
adhering to the rules laid down by the 
R.I.A.I. Nbmo. 

[circular] 

OLBBB-HOUSB AT MARTBOBOU6H. 

Maryborough, 4th August, 1875. 

Sir,— In reply to your letter of the 2nd instant, 
on this subject, the committee appointed in this 
matter desire to be Informed on the following poiots, 
before selecting an architect to carry out the pro¬ 
posed building:—1. Your terms for preparing a plan 
or plans, to be approved by committee, for such a 
building as pointed out in advertisement, of about 
eight apartments, with offices, yard, and enclosed 
garden of one rood. 2. Your terms for superintend¬ 
ing the carrying out of said work to its completion. 
—Your obedient servant, 

Thomas Hamiltob, hen. see. 

To- 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —In response to an advertisement in 
your last issue, for plans of Glebe-house pro¬ 
posed to be built at Maryborough, I applied 
for conditions and particulars some seven 
days since, but have not been favoured with 
an answer to, or even an acknowledgment of, 
my application. This has scarcely the ap¬ 
pearance of a bond Jide competition, and 
perhaps yon may think it worth making re¬ 
ference to in yonr next, so that even yet the 
parties concerned might conduct the compe¬ 
tition satisfactorily.—Yours, W. M. 

12th August, 1875. 

Sir, —Since I wrote last night with refe¬ 
rence to the Maryborough Glebe-house Com¬ 
petition, a post card is to hand, on which is 
written:— 

MARTBOROUOU GLBBB-HOUSB. 

The committee have selected a local architect 
Thos. Hamilton, bon. sec. 

Newpark, 11 Aug., *75. 

This scarcely looks like fair play. W. M. 

[A few other competitors write in the same 
tone. We cannot find space for any m()re. 
Architects would do well to let such competi¬ 
tions alone in future.—^E d. I. B.] 

“LABOURERS’ COTTAGES AT 
GARRYHINCH.” 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —In the last issue of yonr very useful 
publication you referred to the labourers’ 
cottages built for Mr. Warburton, of Garry- 
hinch, and asked to be supplied with infer-- 
mation as to the expense, &c., of them. 
I, as one of the contractors for part of the 
work, beg to supply the following account. 
The contract price for each cottage and 
out-offices, according to the estimate of 
Mr. T. Wright, Ballymorris House (who 
prepared the plans and specifications, Ac.), 
was £110 46. 2d., viz., mason and carpenter 
work, taken together by one contractor, 
£79 14s. fid.; slating, ceiling, plastering, 
and dashing, taken by another contractor, 
£28 19s. 8d.; glazing and painting, £1 10s. 
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The walls are of rabble masoiOT, the stone 
(limestone) qaarried within a mile and a<half 
of the wo». The window and door 
jambs, arches oyer opes, partitions, eave- 
courses, fireplaces, chimney breasts and 
fiues, Athy bricks ; lime Is. 2d. per bag. 
Slating—countess slates, from Dublin, nailed 
on laths or battens 2 inch by | inch, and 
thorough rendered on under-side. The whole 
roof and bed-rooms ceiled, with lath and 
plaster two coats, and skimmed. Window- 
sashes and frames, outside doors and frames, 
and ground joists red deal. The inside 
doors and frames, and flooring, white deal— 
all the timber bought in Dublin. The out 
stone door blocks, window and door cills 
from Clonaslee quarries. All the interior of 
the walls plastered, two coats and skimmed 
and whitened; outside rendered and dashed. 

M. G., Contractor. 

August 25th, 1875. 

HOW THE CITY RATES ARE SPENT. 

*^0 THE SDITOB OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —^Would you kindly let me know if 
the scavengers and carters employed by the 
Corporation are permitted to enter the 
premises, and go upon the footways opposite 
the shops of, green-grocers and others mr the 
purpose of removing vegetable refuse, Ac. ? 
If so, why not allow them to clean our ash- 
pits without having to pay 5s. per load xmder 
the new bye-law anent “ Domestic Scaveng¬ 
ing 7'' There may be weekly perquisites in 
the way.—Yours, Onh on the Foot. 

August 80th, 1875. 

[Everything is permitted. There is no 
real and systematic supervision.—Eo. I. B.] 


WANT OF RAILWAY 
COMMUNICATION IN THE WEST AND 
SOUTH OF IRELAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —Nearly twelve months have elapsed 
since the above subject was mooted in the 
columns of the Irish Builder. Our hopes 
were then raised that the branch to Clare- 
morris would be under way, or at least pro¬ 
gressing, by this time, cut, alas I we are 
now as far off as ever. The Midland Great 
Western Railway Company is as liberal and 
considerate as any in Ireland. They sent 
down their staff of engineers at the period 
above alluded to, to make a reconnaissance of 
the country, and the on dits at the time were 
that those parties selected the site for the 
Ballinrobe terminus at the southern end of 
the town, which, I presume, was only (as the 
French say) a canard, as no engineer would 
or could sdect the exact site for a station till 
the surveys and levels had been first accu¬ 
rately taken. 

In connection with the Ballinrobe branch, 
another easy line presents itself from Tuam 
to Claremorris, making it nearly an air line 
from Ennis to Athenry, Tuam, and Clare¬ 
morris. This line would go straight through 
Miltown to Clare, which would give a direct 
communication with the north-west and south 
of Ireland, diverting the traffic to England, 
which is now in the hands of the Great Southern 
and Western and the Midland Great Western 
lines, and ^ving a share of it to the Waterford 
flind Limenck Railway, which has at present 
a first-class fleet of steamers on the cross- 
channel route, performing the passage to 
Milford in Wales with the same regularity as 
the Government mail steamers. The length 
of the Tuam and Clare line would be about 
eleven Irish miles; the branch to Ballinrobe 
might be made from Miltown instead of Clare, 
thereby avoiding the making of it through 
the property of Lord Lucan, who is said to 
1 )e very exacting about his land. I should say 
liis lordship, instead of being an obstructer, 
is an enoourager of railway communication 
in the west of Ireland: witness the Great 
l^orthem and Western of Ireland, now called 
liord Lucan’s line. 

The Waterford and Limerick Railway Com¬ 
pany I have been in communication with, 
together with the chairman of the Great 


Western of England (Sir D. Gooch, Bart.), 
on this subject; they are most anxious to fill 
up the gap in their system which occurs be¬ 
tween Tuam and Claremorris. The Water¬ 
ford and Limerick Company would take it in 
hands, provided parties who are more imme¬ 
diately or locally interested took shares in 
the undertaking. Sir Arthur Guinness and 
Capt. Enox (who are resident in this locality 
a great part of the year) are in favour of it. 
Sir Arthur writes to me saying—“ I am in 
favour of a line from Claremorris to Tuam 
via Ballinrobe as the most perfect plan.” 

The most advisable plan for us to adopt is, 
without delay to organise an executive party 
here in the localities of Tuam, Claremorris, 
and Ballinrobe—we might be able to form a 
party having weight in the country,—then 
nominate provisional directors, a secretary, 
lawyer, and engineer, whose position would 
be but honorary, and another twelve months 
will not be allowed to pass over our heads 
without some action or desire being manifested 
in the furtherance of the topic of these im¬ 
perfect sketches. The gap in the chain of 
communication between Tuam and Clare¬ 
morris is a disgrace to the energy of the 
coxmtry.—Yours, J. N. Gildea, C.E. 

16th August, 1875. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. XCH. 

OH, soavenoer! oh, scavenger 1 
(A DttftiSi Dm^.J 

Oh, Scarenger! Oh, Scatengcr ! why do yon work so alow 7 
Art ihoa tired or lazy, friend, or weighted by your woe 7 
la It that you're badly paid, and do not care to aweep 
The naaty nniaance from our atreeta that Uea aiz inchei deep 7 

Oh, Scarenger ! Oh, Scarenger! why idly gate about 7 
Do tell me if your throat ia dry, or if your pipe *B gone out 7 
Or if the Foreman of the Roada ia all that people aay— 

A tip-top fellow with kid glorea, who aweara and drirea away 7 

Oh, Scarenger 1 Oh, Scarenger 1 how often doea he come 7 
And doea he meaanre up your work by eight or mle of thumb 7 
And doea he bid you aweep the mud down erery grating near, 
Aa horsea are uncommon acarce, and nata uncommon dear 7 

Oh, Scarenger t Oh, Scarenger I how many honra a-day 
Do you and all your comradea real 7 and what *a your weekly 

pay 7 

And ia your maxim^** Hang the Corp., their money *§ not 
their own; 

The public pay ua, and for them we're working here alone " 7 

Oh, Scarenger! Oh, Scarenger! farewell; and may your 
broom 

Sweep cleaner, and its handle get aome wider elbow room ! 
And, though you Ye weak upon the limbe, each looker-on can 
tell 

Tour comrades are no better, ao I wish you all fuvwell 1 

CiVXSL 


CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

We have so often written upon the subject 
of the improvement or rebuilding of this 
bridge, and the construction of a new bridge 
farther down the river, we will for the pre¬ 
sent confine ourselves to a report of what is 
being done in the matter on the part of the 
Corporation and the Port and Docks Board. 
Early last week the Town Council sat in 
committee for the purpose of taking into 
consideration plans for the Rebuilding or im¬ 
proving of Carlisle Bridge. Alderman Harris 
presided. Messrs. Thomas Turner, C.E.; 
J. Lanyon, C.E.; and C. Geoghegan, C.E., 
attended and explained their respective plans 
for the carrying out of the works in question. 
After considerable discussion, the committee 
agreed to recommend the council to adopt 
the plan of Mr. Tamer. According to it the 
present bridge will be supplemented by 
&on stmetures on each side, so as to afford a 
roadway the width of Sackville-street and 
perfectly level with it. The present piers 
are to be preserved, and the portions of road- 
way^ added on each side are to be supported 
by iron cylinders filled with concrete and sunk 
into the river so as not to interfere with the 
waterways or the navigation of the river. 
The bridge will rest on three arches as 
before; the ironwork at each side is to be of 
an ornamental character, and handsomely 
designed turrets will rise at each of the four 
comers of the new roadway. Provision is 


made for carrying out the intended main 
drainage arrangements near the bridge. The 
cost of carrying out this plan will be ^34,422. 
Mr. Turner proposes firat to constmet the 
iron additions at each side, and when they 
are finished open them for traffic, while the 
central part, consisting of the old stracture, 
is to be closed, and the necessary alterations 
as to level, Ac., made in it to bring it into 
harmony with the rest of the plan. The 
Town Clerk was directed to communicate the 
decision at which the committee had arrived 
to the Port and Docks Board, and to forward 
to that body Mr. Turner’s plans and specifi¬ 
cations for their consideration, with an inti¬ 
mation that the matter could not be finally 
concluded without the assent of the council 
at large. On Thursday a conference between 
the members of the Port and Docks Board 
and the Corporation took place at the offices 
of the board. Mr. Jonathan Pirn presided. 
Mr. John Byrne, on behalf of the Corpo¬ 
ration, stated that if they attempted to 
expend money merely for the purpose of 
producing a city ornament they would meet 
with great opposition. That was one of the 
reasons why he was in favour of the im¬ 
provement of the present stmeture rather 
than the erection of a new bridge. Mr. John 
Norwood referred to the objection made on 
a former occasion the board against 
having a bridge lower down the river. Mr. 
Gibbon replied that an erroneous impression 
had got abroad that a bridge, if erected lower 
down, would interfere with the navigation of 
the river and the accommodation for shinping. 
The board entertained no such idea. On the 
contrary, they had at present under consider¬ 
ation the very question of the expediency of 
constmeting a bridge further down the river. 
Mr. Parke Neville, City Engineer, said he 
did not approve of any of the plans except 
that for the erection of a new stone bridge, 
the cost of which he estimated at £80,000. 
Mr. Stoney’s estimate for the work was 
£74,000. After a protracted discussion, in 
which some members of the Corporation ex¬ 
pressed themselves in favour of having a new 
bridge, while others advocated the re-model¬ 
ling of the present structure, the chairman 
said the board would consider most carefully 
the plans and specifications laid before them 
by the Corporation. They were as anxious 
as the Corporation that some improvement 
should be made in the present structure, and 
with as little delay as possible. They hoped 
that some steps ’ might be taken in that di¬ 
rection this year, but of coarse they could 
not consent to anything that would not be 
adequate and permanent. 


DUBLIN SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 

At a recent meeting of the executive com¬ 
mittee of this body thev proceeded to con¬ 
sider the desirability of having some action 
taken in Dublin under the provisions of the 
Artisans Dwellings’ Act, 1875. After some 
discussion the following resolution was unani¬ 
mously adopted:— 

** That this committee, haTimt considered the 
proTisiona of the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwei- 
iinffs ImproTcment Act of 1875, are of opinion that 
the act is specially applicable to the city of Dublin, 
and that no time should be lost by the consulting 
sanitary officer and the sanitary authorities In takini; 
adrantageof its prorisions, which afford great faci¬ 
lities for the permanent sanitary improfement of 
the city.” 

In respect to the projected new street from 
Cork-hill to Christ Church-place, the pro¬ 
visions of the act will be of service; but, 
irrespective of any improvement already de¬ 
termined upon both on the north and south cf 
the Liffey, there is an ample field on the pait 
of the sanitary authorities in preparing to take 
advantage of the provisions of the new act. 
Before, however, any wholesale destruction 
of streets of houses where the working poor 
are located takes place, the question of pro¬ 
viding cheap, well-built, and healthy dwellings 
for those likely to be dispossessed, must be 
considered. The working classes need dwel¬ 
lings near to the centre of their employments. 
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ON BUILDING IN CONCRETE.* 

Concrete is composed of two distinct kinds 
of material. 

1. The aggregate to be concreted or held 
together. 

2. The matrix, or cementing material, mixed 
with the aggregate to hold the whole together 
in the homogeneous state called concrete. 

The second is evidently the most essent^ 
and important, and there is no known material 
80 valuable for this purpose as Portland 
cement. 

Besides Portland cement, there are other 
valuable cementing materials. Idas and 
other hydraulic limes have been much used 
for foundation concrete, and even for build¬ 
ing walls, but their use for this latter purpose 
has always been limited, and in modem times 
has almost ceased, because of the length of 
time required for setting and gaining strength. 
But the recent large increase in the cost of 
Portland cement led to experiments, and to 
the use of the best limes for wall-building 
concretes, with greater success than hitherto. 

Selenitic cement prepared from lias and 
other hydraulic limes used together with a 
small proportion of Portland cement, has 
been found to make good wall-building con¬ 
crete at a cheaper rate, and almost as quick 
setting, strong, and good in other respe^s as 
entire Portland cement concrete. 

In districts where the best lias is found, it 
has been used without the selenitic process; 
but, together with Portland cement, producing 
very strong, excellent, and cheap walls. But 
the use of these limes in combination with 
Portland cement should only be attempted by 
those who thoroughly understand and know 
chemically and practically the exact condi¬ 
tions, proportions, and application necessary 
for successful use. 

Portland cement, however, is now so well 
and honestly made, by so many good manu¬ 
facturing firas, is so easily tested, and its 
correct treatment and use are so well and 
widely known,—and there is, besides, such a 
wide margin of strength in its favour, as 
commonly applied in concrete building,—that 
only ordinary care and intelligence are re¬ 
quired to ensure success in its use for all 
purposes of concrete building. 

The various well-known mechanical and 
chemical tests are very valuable when it is 
required to ascertain the exact strength and 
qualities of a sample of cement for a certain 
special purpose, or to prove a suspected 
cement. The best and most easily applied 
working test is to make up into concrete, in 
the proportions that are to be used in the 
actual work, some of the cement and aggre¬ 
gate that are on the site for use. A few 
hours are enough to enable an experienced 
workman to detect if anything is wrong in 
the mixture, and if any defect is suspected 
the cement should at once be subjected to the 
usual mechanical and chemical tests. But at 
least a week is required for these rough con¬ 
crete test blocks to prove to engineer, archi¬ 
tect, or employer that the concrete is quite 
good and dependable, and in the meantime 
the blocks should not be handled or disturbed 
in any way. Much harm is done, time wasted, 
and annoyance caused by the habit of inex¬ 
perienced persons in picMng and poking at 
cement samples before they have h^ time to 

et strength. To such persons quick-setting, 

ght-weight cements would appear to promise 
good results; but it is now well known by 
everyone practically acquainted with the use 
of cement, that the well-burned, heavy, finely- 
ground, slow-setting cements are the best for 
concrete purposes. 

Respecting the mechanical tests of neat 
cement, it has been found that some of these 
showing the highest results when tested for 
resistance to tensile and transverse breakage 
strains, have shown very inferior results when 
made into concrete, and tested for the same 
strains in comparison with cements that ffave 
inferior results when tested neat, but which 
proved very superior in concrete. Neat 
cement reaches its full strength in a much 

• By Mr. Charles Drake. Read at meettas of Ciril and 
Mechanical Engineers' Society. 


shorter time than a mixture of cement and 
sand, or gravel. Simultaneous tests, with 
varying proportions, show in favour of the 
largest proportion of cement, but the concrete 
mi^ures graduidly gain upon the neat cement, 
and ultimately reach and eyen surpass it in 
strength. 

The aggregates useful for making concrete 
are very various, and easily obtainable in 
almost every locality. The economy of con¬ 
crete is chiefly due to the facility it gives for 
utilising almost whatever material can be 
most easily obtained, and to the fact that 
some of the best concrete aggregates are 
mere waste, useless for any other purpose, or 
eyen troublesome and expensive to dispose 
of. 

Pit and river gravels, with their coarse 
sands, beach shingle and sand, burnt clay 
ballast, broken stone, quarry waste, flints or 
pebbles, broken bricks, tiles, and waste pot¬ 
tery ware, broken slag, clinkers, and mill 
cinders,—all of these have been largely used, 
severely tested, and fully proved to be fit 
materi^s for making good substantial walls, 
floors, roofs, and sta&s. The best ag^egates 
are those which can be most readiTy made 
into a concrete resembling in texture and 
structure the natural conglomerate stones,— 
that is, it should be of all sizes and forms, 
angular and coarse fractured, so as to fit well 
together, and having all spaces between large 
pieces filled with smaller particles, and leaving 
no interstices. 

The materials most readily fulfilling these 
conditions are old bricks, tiles, and pottery, 
rock and quarry refuse, slag and clinkers, all 
broken by Drake's patent stone-breaker, 
which, having been designed expressly for 
this purpose, produces fragments of various 
sizes from about 1| inch cubes down to par¬ 
ticles the size of coarse sand. With this 
material only a minimum of cement is re¬ 
quired, sufficient to form a thin coating 
around every particle, and give continuous 
adhesion, thus making the strongest possible 
concrete without waste of cement, and leaving 
no interstices for percolation of water through 
the concrete. 

Old potterjr and tiles and vitrified fire¬ 
bricks, old building bricks, and stones that 
break with rou^ fractures, make the 
strongest concrete, as broken, proved by Mr. 
Grant's, Mr. Eircaldy's, and numerous other 
tests. 

Flints and other stones breaking with 
smooth fractures, and also slag, make con¬ 
crete a little strong, but still stronger than 
rounded gravel concrete. A fragmentary 
slag is produced at the Middlesbrough iron 
work, by running the molten slag as it leaves 
the furnaces on to revolving discs, upon 
which jets of water play, thus causing the 
slag to break up into small pieces about the 
size of almonds and Spanish nuts. With 
this fragmentary slag, we have constructed 
some of the most satisfactory concrete build¬ 
ings yet done. New master’s houses at Marl¬ 
borough College (Mr. Street, architect) were 
built with broken flint, concrete, and lump 
chalk packing. Many stones too soft and 
liable to decay, if used as ordinary building 
stones, make excellent concrete, the cement 
protecting them from the influence of weather; 
and many of them containing metallic oxides 
and large proportions of soluble silica appear 
to unite chemically with the cement and form 
almost indestructible hydrosilicates. 

Next in order of merit, after broken bricks, 
I place burnt clay ballast. It has the same 
advantages of tough surfaces, absorbent 
nature, and variety in sizes; but before using 
this material it is necessary to prove that it 
is thoroughly well burnt. Stiff clays may be 
burnt with about five pecks of ^oal to the 
yard cube of ballast; but light, loose, and 
shaley clays require more coal; some can 
hardly be burnt with double the quantity of 
coal. That most excellent concrete can be 
made with burnt clay, you can see b^ exami¬ 
ning some pieces before you, which have 
been cut from the concrete of my house 
during alterations. The cost of making clay 
ballast is from Is. to 2s. fid. per cubic yard. 
Land, water, or sea gravels are the most ex¬ 


tensively used of all concrete aggregates; 
although, for reasons stated, I hoM fhem to 
be inferior to some other aggregates, they all 
make exceedingly good concretes. 

The flat and angular land gravels, from 
not being so much rounded and polished by 
attrition, make the soundest concretes, pro¬ 
vided they are free from loam or clay. The 
addition of a sufficient quantity only of clean 
sharp sand, to fill the spaces between the 
larger rounded pieces, makes the best gravel 
concrete; but care must be taken that too 
much sand is not used, otherwise the ^tri- 
bution of cement is so much greater that a 
larger proportion is required. Care must 
also be taken that very fine sand be not used 
at all, for this is simply an adulteration of 
the cement that will cause very poor concrete. 
Where sand cannot be easily obtained, good 
and strong concrete is made wi^ round gravel 
only. The cement, uniting the particles of 
gravel only, is not diluted or over distributed 
by sand, but uniting the particles of gravel 
at their points of contact only. This l^d of 
concrete has been proved by testing to be 
capable of resisting much greater crushing 
force than ordinary bricks. But surface 
cementing is necessary to prevent water from 
entering and running through between'the 
particles of this kiud of concrete. 

Respecting every kiud of aggregate, it is 
of the greatest importance that it should be 
free from dirt, dust, or earthy matter of any 
kind, and any defects of this sort must be 
removed by washing. 

Respecting the correct proportions for 
mixing, it will be seen that a considerable 
variation is possible, from the varying nature 
of the aggregates, and I have used from one- 
third to one-twentieth of cement, but the 
proportion which has been found sufficient to 
give a coating of cement to each particle of 
ordinary gravel concrete is one-ei^hth, and 
this is the proportion that is almost invariably 
used. For roofs, floors, stairs, and other 
special work, one-fifth or one-sixth cement is 
used, in order to induce a more rapid setting 
and strengthening, to ensure a thorough 
coating to every particle, and that there may 
be no unfilled spaces; one-eighth of cement 
is sufficient for wall building. A larger pro¬ 
portion may be considered waste. 

A few months ago a piece of concrete was 
shown to me as a sample of good rich con¬ 
crete. The joint of cement between the 
pieces of gravel was from | in. to 1 in. in 
thickness. I could only remark that if the 
best concrete is a solid mass of neat cement, 
then the adulteration by means of gravel has 
not been carried to a great extent in this 
sample. The water used for mixing concrete 
should be clean. It is possible to destroy 
much of the strength of cement bv using 
dirty or polluted water. Sea-water has not 
been found imurious, but is supposed to delay 
the setting, iltespecting the quantity of water 
to be used, there is more danger to be appre¬ 
hended from using less than from using more 
than the right quantity. The correct quan¬ 
tity of water is of course sufficient to convert 
the cement into a thin paste that shall com¬ 
pletely coat and cause to adhere all the 
particles of the aggregate. With absorbent 
aggregates extra water must be used, or the 
absorbent materials should be watered be¬ 
fore mixing with cement begins. Allowance 
must be made for evaporation in hot weather. 

I have seen concrete that had apparently 
sufficient water when mixed, utterly spoiled 
by rapid evaporation under a hot sun. Unless 
so much water were used as to wash away 
the cement, or make it so thin as to cause it 
to run through the aggregate ^which is almost 
too absurd to consider possible with some 
workmen), the only danger from too much 
water is to delay the setting, because the 
cement must first exude the excess of water 
not required for hydration. I prefer concrete 
mixed by hand, as it is important to have the 
materials all mixed dry before mixing with 
water. Crystallisation or setting begins at 
once with the addition of the water, and as 
little time as possible spent in thoroughly 
mixing and placing into the mould or appa¬ 
ratus after water been added. There are 
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many varions concrete - mixing machines, 
most of them being unnecessarily compli¬ 
cated, the best being a plain revolving cylin¬ 
der working horizontally. Concrete mixed 
in machines is generaHy over>mixed after the 
addition of water. For the same reason that 
the concrete should be at rest, in the place it 
is to occupy permanently, as soon as possible 
after mixing, no ramming should be allowed. 
At once on being placed into the mould it 
should be prodded and compacted to the sur¬ 
faces, around and between packings, around 
flues, &o., and should then be left undisturbed 
to take full advantage of the setting powers 
of the cement. Where ramming is used, not 
only is the setting interfered with, but the 
adhesion is destroyed, of the comparatively 
new concrete. 

There remains one other point to notice 
respecting materials, viz., **packing’* or 
** core-filllDg.’* This consists in the placing 
of large pieces of hard materials—stones, 
slag, old brick, Ac.—into the midst of the 
concrete in the walls when building. The 
object of using packing is economy. In walls 
made of concrete oifly, the proportion of 
cement to the whole bulk of the wall is one- 
eighth. But in a packed wall, where, say, 
one-third of the more costly concrete is dis¬ 
pensed with by packing, the proportion of 
cement to the bulk of waUing is reduced to 
one-twelfth. There is also economy in labour; 
the quantity of mixed concrete being less, 
very little care is required in the use of pack¬ 
ing to ensure as firm adhesion between the 
packing and concrete as between the particles 
in the concrete itself. It is probable that in 
a thick wall with packing the concrete sets 
and hardens sooner than if the wall were all 
concrete. 

The care required in the use of packing 
consists in having it free from dust and dirt, 
and when absorbent materials, such as old 
bricks, are used, these must be made damp 
enough to secure adhesion, otherwise the dry 
packmg will absorb moisture from the ad¬ 
joining concrete, and thus prevent adhesion, 
and weaken the concrete. Care should also 
be taken to place the pieces of packing at 
least It in. apart and in from the face of the 
wall, so that each piece shall be surrounded 
and made to adhere to each other by concrete. 
The perfect adhesion between packing and 
concrete and the strength of packed walls 
have been abundantly tested and proved, and 
I presume it is not necessary to occupy time 
in stating cases. 

(To bo eontinaed.) 


FEUDALISM IN THE CIVIL 
SERVICE.* 

The matters treated of in the following paper 
will be of interest to such of our readers as 
are connected with the Civil Service:— 
Those who affect to believe that national 
practices, which are in antagonism with the 
moral life of the nation, can lead to anything 
but confusion, show their utter incapacity to 
estimate aright the subject they wish to 
master; and, if honest, ** they have their eyes 
in the back of their head,** their observauon 
only misleads, and their deductions are 
necessarily at variance with fact and expe¬ 
rience. They are, in reality, the blind p^- 
OBOphers of an incapable and unreliable 
school. As applied to almost every subject, 
as exercised in almost all departments of 
social thought, the tendency of the national 
mind of Englishmen is to run parallel with 
the principles and precedents of his country, 
its love of national honour, its love of liberty, 
and its benevolence. Instinctively holding 
chicane as a thing to be contemned, the 
English mind has generated a sentiment and 
a character, which has added a world-wide 
prestige to the name of Bidton, that nothing 
but moral dignity could have achieved, and, 
subject to these healthy influences, laws have 
been made and administered, and the great 
institutions of the State have maint^ed 
their status undisturbed and intact. As the 
marked exception to this healthy progress, 

• From tbo dtiUon, 


the Civil Service of Great Britain must be 
noted as the only institution from which civil 
right is excluded, and where tyranny and 
oppression reign almost uncontrolled, and in 
which, as a necessary consequence, ** compli¬ 
cations ** continuaUy arise, to embarrass the 
working of the macninery of official life. We 
can assure our readers that ours is not a 
mission of complaining and fault-finding; we 
see a patent, fundamental evil, and, although 
resolutely determined to respect authority in 
its lawful exercise of power, the duty de¬ 
manded by our very responsible position 
requires that we “ cry aloud and spare not,*’ 
in the exercise of an honest censorship, and 
thereby best promote the true interests of the 
public in aiding to secure a healthy, before 
we can hope to see a contented and effective. 
Departmental System. We shall therefore feel 
no little surprise if the references we are 
about to make will not more than justify the 
very uneasy apprehension with which we 
regard the cruelty that may be, and has been 
practised, in the name of the public through¬ 
out the Civil Service. 

In connexion with the business of the 
Local Government Board in Dublin, it has 
lately come to the knowledge of the public 
that a Mr. Brown, senior clerk in a depart¬ 
ment of the Metropolitan Police Court, was 
discontinued without reason assigned or 
pension given, after a long service. He had 
no means of meeting imputations, because 
/none were made; he could not rebut charges, 
as none were alleged; he had no right to 
demand an inquiry, and none was granted; 
and all the while some secret charges, some 
unknown imputations, barred for a time the 
employ offered him in another public posi¬ 
tion ; and these imputations are urged to the 
present day as a reason for withholding his 
pension earned by, we believe, thirty years’ 
service. If possible, more startling still is 
the case of Mr. Robinson, late of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Stationery Office in Ireland, brought 
incidentaUy to public view before Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Judges of the Commission Court, 
Dublin. He was appointed under the old 
Superannuation Act, and had all but com¬ 
pleted the term required to entitle him to 
j 6600 a-year pension, when he was summarily 
discontinued and his pension withheld; but 
of grace an allowance was granted him of 
;£200 a-year. This allowance, as stated in 
his evidence given on oath, ** he offered to 
relinquish, if he were not able to prove before 
an inquiry, for which he applied in vain, that 
no charge could he proved agaimt him, and no 
reason could be shewn to justify the withholding 
of his pension'* 

To us it matters little to know that the 
enormity in the case of Mr. Brown has been 
pressed on the attention of the Chief Secre¬ 
tary by Mr. Sullivan, M.P., although we 
desire fair dealing and justice throughout the 
Service to all who are aggrieved; but beyond 
and above all considerations, we affirm that 
the system that consigns a public servant, in 
the one case after nearly 60 years’ service, 
and in the other after 30 years, to the degra¬ 
dation, as well as the forfeiture of his pension 
and good name, without investigation duly 
had and verdict truly found, is an unmiti¬ 
gated outrage upon moral and legal rights, 
is an offence to the public, in whose name 
the wrong is perpetrated, is a flagrant scandal 
to the entire Service, and will tend to shake 
to its very foundation the confidence of the 
public in the administration of the affairs of 
the Treasury. 

We had thought that the intelligence and 
administrative aptness of Mr. Herbert Mur¬ 
ray, Treasury Remembrancer, Dublin Castle, 
would have sufficed to herald a reign of peace 
and contentment to the Service of the sister 
isle, and we joined with many in the hope 
that Mr. Murray would relieve the Service 
from the imputation that its discipline re¬ 
sembled the definition of a line in being 
** length without breadth,” but we must own 
that in the cases cited, a breadth of harsh¬ 
ness seems to have been perpetrated at the 
cost of justice, from which we very earnestly 
desire to see every Englishman dissociated; 
as we see the total subversion of the simplest 


principles of right and justice, involved in 
the oases of Mr. Robinson and Mr. Brown. 

Nor can we avoid perceiving the pernicious 
effects likely to be produced, even in a much 
wider area than the public service, by the 
serious abuses referred to, inasmuch as our 
juick-witted and observing fellow countrymen 
in Ireland will at once, if we mistake not, 
“twig” the moral in favour of “ Home Rule” 
thus pointed out. They cannot indeed fail 
to infer from the incidents, that any change 
could not but be an improvement upon a 
system with which so much wrong and rot¬ 
tenness are associated. We shaU, neverthe¬ 
less, hope to learn that, prompted by a 
higher motive than the fear of remote con¬ 
tingencies, the vigour and decision of Sir 
Stafford Northcote wiU overrule the conclu¬ 
sions come to by his subordinates, it may be, 
as it too often has been, in hot haste, lured 
by the bait of even a sniall Exchequer saving, 
and direct that justice be done by an honest 
court of inquiry. 


THE BRITISH 

ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Association opened their annual con¬ 
gress this year at Evesham, a town of much 
antiquity, situated upon the Avon, in Wor¬ 
cestershire. An address of welcome was 
presented to the Association by the Corpora¬ 
tion, followed by marked hospitalities. 

The Marquis of Hertford delivered an 
excellent inaugural address, touching upon 
historical matters connected with the town, 
and archaeological matters in general. He 
concluded his observations by remarking that 
the society which he had the honour of 
addressing “was established in 1848, and 
bears the name of the original society from 
which the Archaeological Institute sprung. 
Perhaps England is rich enough and broad 
enough to maintain two bodies similarly en¬ 
gaged in the useful pursuit of antii^uarian 
knowledge; but I hope you will forgive me 
expressing a hope that those who know more 
about it than I do will, before long, see their 
way to reuniting the two societies, and so 
make each more practically and beneficially 
useful.” 

Lord Hampton in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the marquis for his address, spoke 
at some length, adding, in conclusion, that 
he rejoiced to see the noble residences in 
this noble land occupied by those of ample 
means and ability. There was a time when 
Ragley was only a name, now it was a reality. 
The Association had done well in choosing 
Evesham for its place of meeting, and they 
could not have done more wisely than in 
soliciting the noble marquis to preside over 
them, and he was glad that he had thought 
it his duty to accept it. 

Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S. (editor of 
Builder), in seconding t^e motion, was glad 
to hear of the number of societies now at 
work, because they recognised in these socie¬ 
ties their own offspring. He alluded to the 
necessity which existed for Sir J. Lubbock’s 
bill, and urged that all local societies should 
petition in its favour. He also pleaded 
earnestly in favour of the preservation of 
Caesar’s Camp, at Wimbledon, which was 
in danger of being encroached upon and 
wiped off the land by the inroads of specula¬ 
tive builders. 

After the meeting, the party proceeded to 
the battle field, in Abbey Manor grounds, 
where an obelisk had been erected, bearing 
an inscription recording how the battle was 
fought on the 24th of August, 1255. Here a 
brief account of the incidents of the battle 
was given by Mr. New. 

In the evening a dinner was given in the 
Town Hall, the marquis presiding, and 
several speeches were made by the chairman. 
Lord Hampton, Sir E. Lechmere, Mr. George 
Godwin, Mr. Brook, Mr. George W^ht, the 
Vicar of Evesham (the Rev. J. W. Holland), 
and others. Mr. Holland expressed a hope 
that a monument to Simon de Montfort 
might one day be erected upon the spot 
where he died, and a subscription to begin 
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the movement was at once offered by a 
member of the Association. 

^ On Tnesday, Stratford-upon-Avon, the 
birth-place of Shakespeare, was visited, the 
bnildings in the vicinity, the house of the 
great dramatist, land the registers examined. 
A very pleasant day was spent, papers being 
read in the evening by members of the As¬ 
sociation. 

At the first eveping meeting for papers, a 
very interesting memoir, by the Rev. M. E. C. 
Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., was read by Mr. 
Blashill, on “ The Mitred Abbey of Evesham.” 
Other papers on the same subject were sub¬ 
sequently read—one by the Rev. N. G. Batt, 
M.A., Vicar of Norton, on “ The Abbey of 
Evesham, illustrated by the Lives of a Triad 
of its Abbots.” 

The third day included a visit to Buckland, 
the party proceeding to the church, where 
they were met by Mr. J. 0. Halliwell-Phillips, 
who, as lord of the manor, welcomed the 
visitors. Mr. J. Robinson read here a short 
paper on the history of Buckland. In the 
afternoon Mr. Isaac Averill read a paper pre¬ 
pared by Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, on 
“ The History of Broadway.” 

On Thursday, Hailes Abbey, Sudeley, and 
Winchcombe were visited, a paper on the 
former being read by Mr. Loftus Brock. 
After Sudeley Castle had been visited, Mr. 
Edward Roberts read a paper descriptive of 
the history and architectural features of the 
castle. 

On Friday, Pershore, Deerhurst, and 
Tewkesbury were visited, and a paper on the 
latter was read by Mr. Blashill. 

On Saturday the modem mansion of Ragley 
was thrown open; all holders of Congress 
tickets were the invited guests of the Marquis 
of Hertford, and after two o’clock not fewer 
than 200 visitors thronged the saloon, gal¬ 
leries, and terraces, where they were received 
by the Marquis and Marchioness, the Earl 
and Countess of Yarmouth, and a distin¬ 
guished party of guests. A sumptuous repast 
followed. 

Everywhere during the week the Associ¬ 
ation were received with the greatest welcome, 
and the hospitalities were marked. The 
objects the Archaeological Society had in 
view must have been benefited by the suc¬ 
cessful congress of this year, which led to 
many visits to interesting historic buildings, 
and to the reading of man^ valuable papers 
on local history and antiquities. 


HANDICIIAFT AND HANDICRAFT 
TOOLS. 

What follows is from the first of a series of 
lectures delivered recently by the Rev. Arthur 
Rigg, M.A., at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, London. From this and whatever 
portion of the remaining lectures we may 
give, we shall only omit those passages which 
would be difficult to properly understand 
without the diagrams that accompanied 
them. The lectures, on the whole, were 
admirable, but we are almost tempted to add 
a few words here and there in further illus¬ 
tration of tools touched upon or altogether 
omitted. Of course it was almost impossible 
for Mr. Rigg to treat of all the handicraft 
tools in use. He had to select the chief 
leading examples for his lectures, which were 
properly named—“ The Material, Constrac- 
tion, Form, and Principles of Tools and Con¬ 
trivances used in Handicraft.” We may 
bracket an odd paragraph thoughout the 
lectures according as we reproduce them:— 

ON TOOLS USED IN EARLY TIMES. 

In a course of lectures on mechanism de¬ 
livered in this room during the winter of 
1871 and 1872, reference was made to the 
place man should occupy in a general zoo- 
lopcal classification. You were then re¬ 
minded that to Aristotle, who died 322 b.c., 
we are indebted for the first attempt at 
accomplishing such a classification. The 


distinguishing characteristic of man regarded 
for this puroose alone was the selection by 
Aristotle of a feature which is especially 
appropriate to the present course of lectures. 
Aristotle called man ** a tool-making animal,” 
for he could not find any other group of ani¬ 
mals who made special implements and used 
them as we do tools. So generally is this 
view of man accepted, that in recent times 
the inferences from it are wider and more 
extended than Aristotle could have antici¬ 
pated. For antiquarians now admit (without 
controversy) that wherever on or under the 
surface of the earth ** tools ” are found, it is 
clear that there men have once dwelt. 

The first traces of tools are said by geolo¬ 
gists to be met with in the post-tertiary strata, 
and accepting the statements of those to 
whom public opinion assigns a competency 
to read and interpret the writing which geo¬ 
logical pens have inscribed upon the materials 
of this earth, the inference from such a fact 
is that man’s existence may be placed so far 
back that centuries are insignificant periods 
of time. 

Sir Charles LyeU (from such data as are 
now referred to) speculates that at least two 
hundred thousand years have passed since 
implements were formed, evidently to be 
used by those who lived at that time. The 
date of these implements is unmistakably 
clear; they are found in the respective geo¬ 
logical strata, not in solitary isolation, but in 
groups, and under circumstances, and in 
such various localities, as effectually to dis¬ 
pose of any suggestion of fraud or collusion. 
These silent evidences of facts are long pre¬ 
cedent to all human traditions. History, as 
history (not the traditionary tales or poetry 
of even a far-off ancestry), written in a spoken 
language, and in what may be called intelli¬ 
gible alphabetical characters, and of such a 
nature as deals with man in his social state, 
and therefore may be expected incidentally 
to allude to tools, does not carry us further 
back than the days when Heredotus (who is 
called ** the father of history”) repeated at 
the Olympic games the history he had written. 
Writings of a non-historical social character 
prior to those of Herodotus are far from 
scarce, but an attempt to write history proper 
in alphabetical characters had not previously 
been made. 

Although this alphabetical history is so 
recent, compared with the interval that must 
have elapsed since some of the tools now in 
our possession were formed, yet we are not 
without the means of assured penetration 
into many years before alphabetical Mstory 
commences. There is a precedent pictorial 
history, rude compared with what we call 
pictorial, but for our purpose very superior 
to that conventionahsm which too often 
stamps its defacing hand upon the truthful 
and graphic simplicity of undisciplined art. 
This pictorial history has been written on 
the monuments of Egypt, and the walls of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, in a form which 
the enlarged diagrams in the room illustrate. 
For our wants at present Egypt, Hercu- I 
laneum, Pompeii, and Rome wiU supply not I 
only what may be truly called pictorial, in 
the clear delineation of tools actually in use 
more than 8,000 years ago, but they add in I 
some cases real history in that they have 
entombed the very tools themselves. 

If we penetrate still further back, then 
even pictorial history fails us, and the imple¬ 
ments alone of these far-off generations offer j 
a silent evidence from which to form a diag¬ 
nosis of the mechanical operations of the 
human race. 

Although the question of dates may come 
before us again, it will not be without value 
if even now a preliminary conception be 
formed of the times comprehended in what 
has already been alluded to. 

The first written alphabetical history is by 
Herodotus, and dated at 445 b.c. Assume 
that he might with confidence avail himself 
of the traditionary history of three preceding 
centuries; Then alphabetical history carries 
us back for (1875 + 445 + 800) 2,620 years 
from this time. Pictorial history carries us 
back for (1875 1740 800) 8,915 years 


from this time. Now, records (taking the 
mitfginal dates in the English Bible as our 
guide) fix the Deluge at 2,848 years b.c., 
the Deluge took place (2348 + 1875) 4,223 
years from this time. Our pictorial history 
then carries us back to within (4228—3915) 
808 years of the Deluge. 

Abraham died 1822 b.c., and Joseph was 
sold into Egypt 1729 b.c., U., Abraham died 
(1875 1822} 8,697 years ago. Joseph was 

sold into Egypt (1875 + 1728) 8,604 years 
ago. Consequently, pictorial history takes 
us back hopefully to the days of Abraham* 
even if three precedent centuries be not 
granted, and certainly to those of Joseph 
and his brethren. Job is supposed to have 
lived G875 1520) 8,895 years ago, t.^., 29 

years before the Israelites left Egypt. 

Whatever information we consider we pos¬ 
sess, prior to the dates now given, may “ so 
fw as tools are concerned ” be called pre¬ 
historic. This word “ pre-historic,” has* 
however, a clearly defined meaning with 
geologists. If one turns to a scheme of geo- 
logicm strata, then those strata found above 
the tertiary we divided into three classes— 
the post-glacial, pre-historic and historic. In 
the former (post-glacial) there are not any 
traces of handici^ work. In the second 
(pre-historic) there are found remains of 
canoes made of trees, of dwellings erected 
on piles, implements made of fiint and stone* 
and tegments of charred wood. When 
speaking of the third or historic period, even 
then geologists do not refer to such written 
history as we understand by the word; but 
to the foregoing implements they add such 
as are made of metal. (With the fiora and 
fauna of these periods we are not concerned.) 
Each may for himself decide how many years 
are comprehended in these three geological 
periods. 

For our purpose these are three “ ages: ” 
one in which tools were of stone ; and this is 
again subdivided into two periods—the pahe- 
oBthio or ancient stone period, when the 
stone tools were left with rude and rough 
exteriors; and the neolithic or recent, when 
there was somewhat of an extemid finish or 
polish on the tools. A second age in which 
tools are found formed of pure copper or 
bronze, the pure copper tools being so rare 
that they are comprehended in the term 
bronze. A third age in which tools are 
formed of iron; these introduce us to the age 
in which we live. 

It must not, however, be assumed that 
these ages are markedly distinct. It is more 
than probable that whilst in one part of the 
world men were using bronze, in another 

art they might be using iron. Thus much, 

owever, is certain, that in times to which 
even geologists might hesitate to apply the 
term “ recent,” the smelting of copper and 
of tin wore known, and the combining of these 
metals to form the hardest bronze made and 
used at the present time, was also practised. 
An analvsis of these ancient bronze imple¬ 
ments shows that the copper is alloyed with 
from 5 to 10 per cent, of tin.* Metallurgists 
now report that this combination secures the 
maximum hardness combined with toughness* 
and the absence of a crystalline character. 
If more tin bo added, a file will produce a 
granular rather than a fibrous abrasion. 
Therefore the men in this geologically pre¬ 
historic bronze age were in the alloying of 
copper as wise as we. Whether they relied 
upon the proportion of the parts of the alloy* 
or whether they had means for tempering 
the tool produced, as we temper steel, is not 
clearly ascertained. 

An examination, in the course of these 
lectures, of such examples of tools and im¬ 
plements as relate to the first two ages, in a 
brief and cursory manner, may suffice to put 
before you the state of man’s skill in handi¬ 
craft before either the pictorial or alphabe¬ 
tical history of the human race commences. 
Where these latter histories commence our 
interest increases, because we shall find we 
have passed from handicraft tools, of whoso 
works we have little or no evidence, unless 

• AnAl]r^ia of Egyptian bronze implements giTes »4*0 coo¬ 
per, 6*9 tin, and 0*1 iron.—“ Britlab Maseom Qdda,” p. 69. 
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rude carvings be considered as works, to a 
class of tools and works produced so like our 
own, that an inspection of them seems to 
blot out the time which has elapsed since 
their formation. 

There is, however, another source of infor¬ 
mation which materially helps us in supply¬ 
ing inferential, if not actual knowledge, with 
regard to the first formed tools. The tradi¬ 
tions of a people as well as the customs and 
practices of their forefathers are preserved 
and repeated, generation after generation, 
by savage and altogether uncii^sed and 
isolated races of men. Hence, amongst 
savage tribes and roving barbarians may be 
found at this day tools altogether difierent 
in form from those amongst civilised people. 
Such tools may be, and probably are, de¬ 
rived from ancestors of what we may call 
geological antiquity. 

Now, in the Pacific Islands, in North 
America, Australia, Africa, and elsewhere, 
races of men at present exist amongst whom 
the use of metals is unknown, and whose 
implements correspond exactly with those 
found mixed with the fossil remains of ex¬ 
tinct animals. Knives of flint are metioned 
by Herodotus as used in Egypt in his day 
for embalming—many such knives are found 
in the tombs. These knives were employed 
long after bronze and other metals were 
general. Such records confirm the sugges¬ 
tion that in looking amongst secluded races 
we shall find the tools of their ancestors’ 
ancestors. Hence the connection in this 
lecture of pre-historic times and (so called) 
savage races. I say so called^ for let no one 
despise the handicraft contrivances and skill 
of the untutored. Those who hold them¬ 
selves highest are far more indebted than 
they publicly confess to uneducated men of 
clear thought, cunning resources, singular 
ingenuity, and much handicraft skill. It is 
well known that even in our own times the 
earliest germs of many most important inven¬ 
tions and discoveries have their origin in the 
suggestions of hard-working but illiterate 
artisans. 

(To be continued.) 


LOST AND PRESERVED 
CIVIC ANTIQUITIES AND PROPERTY. 

Thebe was exhibited at the late International 
Ball, given by the Lord Mayor of London at 
the Guildhall, a number of objects of art and 
handicraft of historical interest and value, 
the property of the City Companies, the 
modern nominal representatives of the ancient 
guilds of trade. . Fifteen City Companies 
contributed to form this interesting exhibi¬ 
tion, in which many rare and curious relics of 
civic history were found. The five silver- 
gilt gamecocks of the Skinners’ Company 
were there, as also a silver peahen of equid 
merit as a piece of antique handicraft.. The 
Clothworkers lent their well-known Pepys 
Cup, or rather, if the secret may be whispered, 
an admirably perfect reproduction or fac¬ 
simile of the worthy secretary’s gift to his 
guild ; for that gift itself has been worn so 
thin in the convivial service of Clothworkers 
now at rest that it can no longer make its 
appearance in public. The same Company 
had sent a drum salt-cellar of great manu- 
factural merit and of respectable age, its 
date being 1660. Small but choice was the 
contribution of the Cordwainers, their set of 
six small silver candlesticks being fine enough 
to win the admiration of any collector. The 
Henry the Eighth and Charles the Second 
covered cups, with their jingling bells, be¬ 
longing to the Barbers’ Guild, were fore- 
^ound objects; but the most central place 
m front of the precious array was given to 
the Milkmaid of the Vintners, whose ’pren¬ 
tices have often found it no easy task to 
drink from the inverted farthingale of the 
little figure, and from the swinging pale she 
bears fldoft, before attempting the final feat 
of “ kissing the maid.” The oldest piece of 
plate bearing an inscribed date was the goblet 
in possession of the Innholders’ Company, 
round the rim of which drinking-vessel runs 


the legend, “ This is the gift of Grace 
Gwalter, in remembrance of her deceased 
husband^ John Gwalter, 27th February, 
1599.” But there were far older pieces 
among that priceless collection—priceless in 
historical value and interest, that is to say, 
for the king of metals had no representative 
on the whole buffet, and all was silver in its 
native tint, or gilt. The oldest, probably, 
was one of the mace-heads of the Saddlers’ 
Company, surmounted by its crest, the horse 
passant; a finer and far more ancient speci¬ 
men than the same company’s larger emblem, 
gilt, and showily displayed. Not later than 
1186 can be the period of that first-mentioned 
piece of silversmith’s work. There were the 
famed college cups of the Drapers’ Company; 
the Leigh cup of the Mercers; and a labo¬ 
riously finished wagon and tun, of the year 
1500, lent by the last-named guild. The Mer¬ 
chant Taylors and the Grocers sent a quan¬ 
tity of very massive plate, mostly modern, 
and of good design. So, too, did the Fish¬ 
mongers, in whose quota, not on the buffet, 
but on a sideboard, was the Doncaster Shield, 
formerly the property of the Marquis of 
Hastings, having been won by his horse The 
Earl. Not that the Fishmongers depended 
alone on modern magnificence for their part 
in this curious show. They exhibited their 
merman and mermaid ewers, both old, though 
widely differing in age; six high gilt cups of 
various epochs; and a dolphin salt-cellar of 
quaint design. The most notable relic, how¬ 
ever, of those ages when the salt divided 
social ranks at table, was a cinque-cento cellar 
given to the Vintners by their Master, John 
Powell, in 1702. 

Many of the objects exhibited which we 
have not named, Were well worthy of inspec¬ 
tion on the part of antiquary and archaeolo¬ 
gist. Among our Irish collectors and anti¬ 
quaries, there are some who would be pleased 
at the sight of these civic relics of the past. 
And it may be here asked what has become 
of similar objects of art and handicraft that 
once belonged to the City Guilds of Dublin, 
which were abolished by the passing of the 
Irish Municipal Reform Act ? How many of 
these objects came into the possession of the 
present Corporation? or, can any one answer 
how many still living members of the old 
Corporation of Dublin are there, or were 
there, who could plead guiltless of being 
possessors of property once belonging to the 
city? It is a well-known fact that there were 
objects of value in the possession of several 
of our old City Guilds—books, minute books, 
pictures, paintings, property deeds, &c.; but 
the moveable property all disappeared from 
the halls of the guilds shortly before they 
ceased to exist, and the deeds and other 
documents in the possession of the officers of 
these bodies were either hid or destroyed. 
We believe that in the libraries of the sons 
and grandsons of the members of the old 
Corporation, or among other members of 
these families, property could bo unearthed 
at present to which they have no claim. 
What concerns us more is the unravelling of 
the mystery concerning the trust deeds of 
those Dublin Guilds, of land and house 
property bequeathed for charitable and edu¬ 
cational purposes. If we are not much astray, 
there are some men living in this city who 
held official appointments under the old Cor¬ 
poration of Dublin, and who doubtless could 
afford the public information as to the pro¬ 
perty once in possession of the City Guilds. 
We shall not be invidious at present by 
pointing out names, but we hope these men, 
before they shuffle off their mortal coil, will 
unbosom themselves. 

There were large sums bequeathed in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies by Dublin citizens—male and female, 
Catholic and Protestant—^for various benevo¬ 
lent uses, but a consultation of a Dublin 
directory at the present day shews- how 
little remains to us of the benevolence of our 
forefathers. 

It is no untruth to say that there are in 
private hands in Ireland, at the present hour, 
lands and other property once bequeathed for 
chari^ble purposes, and others have grown 


rich long since by the sale of charitable pro¬ 
perty and its conversion into the funds upon 
which they are living. Who wiU help us in 
our laudable attempt to wrest back for Dublin 
its hospitals, its asylums, and its schools, 
the property that has been filched from her, 
and compel the restoration of public records 
as well, that would fill up a long blank in 
our municipal history ? 


THE GUINNESS TESTIMONIAL. 

The statue of the late Sir Benjamin Lee 
Guinness, Bart., intended as a memorial of 
his munificence in restoring St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, has been completed, and placed 
within the railings in front of the southern 
entrance to the cathedral. The committee 
formed for the purpose of carrying out the 
testimonial was formed in February, 1865, 
during the lifetime of the late Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guinness. The statue, which is the 
work of the late Mr. J. H. Foley, is of bronze. 
It represents the late lamented deceased in 
a sitting posture. The attitude is easy and 
graceful, and the likeness perfect. The 
figure, which is a little more than life-size, 
rests on a pedestal of Aberdeen granite. 
The pedestal has been erected by Messrs. 
Sibthorpe and Son, of Great Brunswick- 
street. The cost of the statue was £1,000, 
and of the pedestal £100. 


THE MAYO TESTIMONIAL. 

The equestrian statue of the late Lord Mayo, 
Governor-Gen oral of India, intended for 
Calcutta, has been successfully cast in 
bronze. The order was given to Mr. Thos. 
Thorny croft after a competition in June, 
1873, so that the statue has been modelled 
and cast in less than two years. 


THE WHITWORTH TESTIMONIAL, 
DROGHEDA. 

An adjourned meeting of the subscribers was 
held on the 23rd ult., at which final arrange¬ 
ments were made for the erection of the pro¬ 
posed memorial fountain to Mr. Benjamin 
Whitworth, M.P. It was decided to adopt 
the modified design originally submitted by 
Mr. P. J. Dodd, C.E., and the tender of 
Messrs. Pettigrew and Son, of Navan, was 
accepted at £450. The site to be opposite 
the Tholsel. The dimensions of the f(^untain, 
according to the altered plan, will be 12 ft. at 
base, and 31 ft. high. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

An Elementary Treatise on Steam and the 

Steam Enyine. By D. Kinnear Clark, C.E. 

London: Lockwood and Co. 

This is a re-cast of a Treatise on Steam by 
Mr. John Sewell. It is now brought out as 
one of the “ Weale’s Rudimentary Series,” 
of which it is numbered 190. “ Much of 
what was, in the original book, of but general 
interest, or had become obsolete in conse¬ 
quence of the advances of scientific investi¬ 
gation and of experience, has been replaced 
by matter more directly interesting to the 
steam engineer.” The original “ Historical 
Notice of Steam and the Steam-Engine,” by 
Mr. Sewell, embracing a period of over two 
thousand years, is reproduced in the present 
issue, and is highly interesting. The book 
is well printed, and is illustrated with 150 
wood engravings. 


Studies in Design, By Dr. Ch. Dresser, 
Ph.-D., F.L.S., &c. London: Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 

The tenth part of this very elaborate work 
is before us. Plate 28 is a design for central 
ornament of a ceiling, in the Arabian style ; 
it is printed in gold and colors. The other 
plates are of dado-rail ornaments and ceiling 
decoration. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 

At the forthcoming Congress, to be held at 
Brighton, the following have consented to 
deliver addresses in the various classes of 
exhibits at the Exhibition of Sanitary Md 
Educational Appliances in connection with 
the Congress: — !. Warming, VentUating, 
and Lighting—Captain Douglas Galton, 
F.R.S. 2. Domestic Appliances and Eco¬ 
nomic Apparatus—Mrs. Amelia Lewis. 8. 
Sanitary Architecture and Appliances—Mr. 
George Godwin, F.R.S. (editor of Builder). 
4. Sanitary Engineering and Methods oi 
Disinfecting—Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E. 6. 
Food and Clothing—Dr. William Hardwicke. 
6. School Furniture and Educational Appa¬ 
ratus-Professor W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. 
The mayor will preside at the opening of the 
exhibition, and Sir J. Cordy Burrows will 
address the assemblage. The Congress 
promises to be an attractive one, considering 
that it is this year held in the “ Queen of 
Watering Places.” We hope, however, that 
it will be more than merely attractive by 
being eminently useful in the interest of 
Sanitary Reform. 


NOTES OF WORKS. 

The new R. C. Church of SS. Augustine 
and John, Thomas-street, was dedicated on 
Tuesday, 24th ult., by Cardinal Cullen. Al¬ 
though in progress for over fifteen 
is still in a very incomplete condition. ^ Two 
illustrations of its exterior appeared in our 
volumes for 1861 and 1866. The plan comprises 
nave and aisles, with apsidal termination. 
Its greatest internal length when complete 
will be 180 ft.—at present it is only 130 ft.; 
the width, measurmg through transept, is 
89 ft.; the nave is 86 ft. in width; and the 
aisles, from the centre of the columns to the 
wall face, measure 161 ft. The aisles will be 
continued round to the back of the high altar. 
The groined vaulting of roof, springing from 
carved stone corbels between the clerestory 
windows, has an effective appearance. The 
arches of nave are supported by massive 
pillars of Cork red marble over 20 ft. high. 
The principal entrance is through a deeply- 
recessed double doorway in centre of fa<jade 
in Thomas-street, the tympanum of which is 
carved with a figure of St. Augustine. Over 
this door is a fine eight-light traceried wmdow 
of geometric design, the detail of which is 
particularly good,—the moulding on muUions 
and tracery of a very bold and varied character. 
The belfry stage of tower is very effective; 
on plan it is a parallelogram, its length being 
equal to double its width. A steep roof 
crowns the belfry, and is terminated at a 
height of 220 ft. by a rich cresting and cross. 
The designs were furnished by the late 
E. W. Pugin in conjunction with Mr. G- 0. 
Ashlin, of this city; and under the supervision 
of the latter gentleman and Mr. J. O’Brien, 
clerk of works, the building is being carried 
on by day-work. 

The new Dominican church. Queen-street, 
Newry, erected from the designs of Mr. (L 
C. Ashlin, will be dedicated on Sunday, 17th 
prox. With our number for 15th February 
last we gave a lithograph of the interior, and 
also some particulars. 

Messrs. W. Browne and Son, of Camden- 
street, have erected a fine organ in the 
Catholic Church, Leighlin Bridge, County 
Carlow. It is enclosed in a neat Gothic 
case, made of pine, stained and varnished. 
The front pipes are very beautifully illumi¬ 
nated. The instrument is of superior work¬ 
manship and tone, and is finished with the 
greatest nicety throughout.^ The materials 
used are of the best description. All the 
metal pipes, reeds, as well as every detail, 
have been made in Messrs. Browne’s factory. 

The new Church of St. Luke at Douglas, 
County Cork, has been consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese. A local gentleman, 
we understand, gave his professional aid free 
of charge in its erection. Several stained 
glass windows [from Munich ?J have been 


presented, besides handsome contributions 
in money. We have not heard the name of 
the contractor for the building. 

An Industrial School has been opened at 
Limerick, and has been certified as ready for 
the admission of boys. The building is 
100 ft. in length, 80 ft. wide, and about 60 ft. 
high. There is also a range of workshops 
connected, in which the various trades will 
be taught. 

We are informed that arrangements we 
being completed for the erection of a skating 
rink in this city, and that the concession to 
use the Plimpton patent roller skate has 
been secured through the patentees’ agents, 
Messrs. Fahie and Son, Nassau-street. 


AN ARTIST ON ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION. 

In a communication to a morning journal, on 
the subject of “ Carlisle Bridge,” M. A. H. 
(Michael Angelo Hayes, we presume) ex¬ 
presses his opinion that— 

“ The ugliest structures that hate been erected 
during the present centiiry, and especially since 
railroads have overspread tlie land, are designed 
and constructed by engineers, who seem as a l>ody 
to be utterly bereft of taste and artistic feeling !” 

In another part of his letter he throws out a 
suggestion to those of our citizens who have 
money to spare :— 

“ I feel assured that if the citizens interested in 
the beauty of Dublin City were to subscribe to bring 
the Corporation and the Port and Docks Board to 
a champagne lunch on * Shannon’s banks,* we 
would hear no more of the cylinder project !’* 

Who will head the list ? 


THE UNPAINTED PORTRAIT. 

“ He would leave oflBce as he entered it, as plain P. P.” 
Paint no likeness of our Mayor, 

Grandly sitting in his Chair. 

Limn no large portrait of him— 

Solemn, grave, or gay or grim. 

Artist skill could never trace 
All the beauties of his face, 

Handsome head, and manly form, 
Burning tongue, and heart red warm. 
Gincinnatus of the West, 

With the ploughshare for his crest, 

Emblematic of the sod 

Which his great forefathers trod, 

As he entered office, he 

Will leave it, just a plain P. P.— 

Not a Parish Priest or Saint, 

But a “ Beauty without paint!” 


QUERIES ANENT CARLISLE BRIDGE. 

A “ Lover of Justice” has addressed to us 
the following queries :— 

Did the Lord Mayor and Council of the 
Corporation meet the Port and Docks Board 
to discuss the question of the bridge, and, 
finding that no plan had been approved of 
by the City Engineer, was the adjournment 
made in order that at their next meeting the 
plan approved of by the City Engineer 
should be recommended for execution ? 

When the Corporation again met the Port 
and Docks Board, did they recommend a 
plan which was not approved of by the City 
Engineer ? i j 

Had the plans so recommended been altered 
within the interval of the two meetings, so 
as to resemble more closely the mode of con¬ 
struction adopted by Mr. Geoghegan, in 
order to insure full headway for navigation 
under the bridge, as exhibited on his model 
now nine years before the public ? 

Was the assumed estimate of the plans re¬ 
commended about de8,000 more than the 
guaranteed tender submitted for Mr. 
Geoghegan’s plan ? 

In fairness to all parties, we expect satis¬ 
factory replies to the above will be afforded. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. BRIDGID, 
KILDARE. 

The correspondent of a morning contempo¬ 
rary writing from Kildare, supplies a column 
of “ news ” respecting the “ Restoration of 
St. Bridgid’s Cathedral,” which has been 
undertaken by a committee. He tells us 
that ** a "period of a thousand years has 
elapsed since the magnificent ruins of Kil¬ 
dare were first originated ” t We are credibly 
informed by a gentleman who visited the 
ruins during the past week, that there is 
nothing left of them that would be worth 
“ restoring'* However, the antiquarian cor¬ 
respondent informs the readers of the Daily 
Express that “ Mr. Street, the eminent archi¬ 
tect, has prepared plans and designs for a 
eompUte restoration [?], and these will be 
carried intd effect by Mr. Waldron, of Sunny 
Hill, Kilcullen, who will have the supervision 
of the entire works. These two names are 
significant of the intentions of the cathedral 
committee.” The expense is put down at 
j£5,000. Of course we shall hear more on the 
subject. 


CORK SCHOOL OF ART AND 
SCIENCE. 

At the recent examinations at South Kensington, a 
large number of the students of above school were 
as usual successful. Amongst others were 

Science Division—Richard T. Holland, pass in 
practical, plane, and solid geometry. 

Building Construction — Maurice O’Meara, 
Queen’s prize; James J. Gaul, Queen’s prize; 
Eugene Crean, pass; John Meade, pass; David 
Owens, pass; Thomas Callinan, pass; James 
Leahy, pass. 

Machine Construction and Drawing—Charles B. 
£11 wood. Queen’s prize. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Explosion op Whisxbt.—A 6reman named 
Lechford has been killed by an explosion of whiskey 
while in transit from Belfast to Clones. 

Sir John Arnott is stated to have invested the 
sum of £20,000, in 6ve trustees, for Protestant and 
Roman Catholic charities in the city of Cork. The 
act is worthy of imitation. 

Death from Foul Gas.—A workman engaged 
in sinking a shaft for the foundation of a water re¬ 
servoir wall in the vicinity of Omagh, has been 
suffocated by foul air at a depth of 32| ft. 

Fall op an Engine. —Two men who had been 
enaaged in raising an engine which had run off the 
railway line at Limerick have been severely injured 
by the engine, after having been raised to a certain 
height, slipping from the jack and falling upon 
them. 

Robbery from a Building.—Two labouring 
men were on Saturday sent for trial at City Sessions 
on a charge of having stolen a quantity of copper 
sheeting and nails, the property of Mr. P. Brodigan, 
contractor for works at the Corn Exchange, Burgh- 
quay. 

The Liverpool Landing Stage. —^The action 
brought by the Mersey Docks Board against the 
Liverpool Gas Company to recover damages (or the 
burning of the Liverpool landing stage terminated 
in a verdict for the plaintiffs. The damages were 
laid at £200,000, but It has been arranged to leave 
the exact amount to arbitration. 

Land Reclaimed by Private Entbrpeibb. 
—The Chester Courant states that the River Dee 
Company have successfully enclosed the land oppo¬ 
site to Connah’s-quay, which they commenced en¬ 
closing about four years ago. The extent of the 
enclosure is about 2,600 acres, 2,000 of which will 
be in the county of Flint, and the remainder in the 
county of Chester. The drainage of the land thus 
reclaimed and the construction of roads will shortly 
be proceeded with, and we believe it is the intention 
of the River Dee Company to convert a portion of 
the estate into three large farms, whilst the re¬ 
mainder is set aside for the building of various 
manufacturing works, sites for which have already 
been applied for. 
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In commenting npon the complaint made by the 
authorities of Morons Hospital of the existence of 
a dairy yard adjoining, and of offensive smells from 
mannre heaps, as also upon Mr. Boyle’s report upon 
same, the Medical Prat says:—While in London 
the minimum cubic space allowed by law is 600 ft., 
in Dublin he states the average to be 268 fL Mr. 
Boyle says this is not the worst case, for there are 
sheds next two other hospitals, one of which Is a 
fever hospital, in one of which 470 cattle are housed, 
with only 230 cubic feet of space each. The owner 
of the dairy yard adjoining Mercer’s Hospital is to 
he prosecuted. We venture to enquire what has 
become of the Medical Officer of Health for the city 
of Dublin, or of the consultiag sanitary officer ? or 
how does it happen that the inspection of public 
nuisances becomes the function of the secretary of 
the committee ?” 

Pbiladblphia and thb Exhibition.— As 
Philadelphia is to be the seat of the great Centen¬ 
nial Exhibition in 1876, and large bodies of 
foreigners will doubtless visit it, Consul Kortright 
in his commercial report on that |port just issued, 
details for their information the following statistics, 
which give at a glance the general aspect of the 
city. According to these, Philadelphia has a 
population of nearly 800,000, and it lives in an area 
of 129^ square miles. The city has 1,000 miles of 
streets and roads open for use, and over 500 of these 
are paved. It is lighted by nearly 10,000 gas 
lamps. The earth beneath conceals and is pene¬ 
trated by 134 miles of sewers, over 600 miles of gas 
mains, and 546 miles of water-pipes. It has over 
212 miles of city railways, and nearly 1,794 city 
railroad cars passing over these railroads dally; 
3,025 steam boilers; over 400 public schools, with 
suitable buildings, and over 1,600 school teachers, 
and over 80,000 pupils. It has over 34,000 bath¬ 
rooms, most of which are supplied with hot water, 
and for the use of the water at low rates the citizens 
pay more than half a million of dollars annually; it 
lias over 400 places of public worship, and accom¬ 
modation in them for 300,000 persons ; it has 
nearly 9,000 manufactories, with a capital of 
185,000,000 dols., employing 145,000 bands, the 
annual product of whose labour is over 384,000,000 
dols. It exported in 1873 in value over 24,000,000 
dole., and imported in value over 26,000,000 dols. ; 
the amount for duties in gold was nearly 8,500,000 
dols.; the real estate as assessed for taxation was 
over 158,000,000 dols., and there was collected 
nearly 9,000,000 dols. for taxes. The funded debt 
In 1873 was 51,697,147 dols., and the annual outlay 
in 1873, inclusive of interest on debt, was 7,726,123 
dols. It has parks and public squares, and Fair- 
loount-park, which is oneof them, contains 2,991 
acres, and is one of the largest parks in the world. 
—^cieiy of Arts Journal 

Thb Channbl Tunnbl.— At the half yearly 
meeting of the Sooth-Eastern Railway, a discussion 
took place on the projected Channel Tunnel. The 
meeting was held at Cannon-street Hotel, under 
the presidency of Sir E. W. Watkins, M.P., who 
called attention to the following resolution which 
bad been adopted by the board of directors:— 
** That the board is prepared to recommend to the 
shareholders of the South-Eastern Railway Com¬ 
pany to contribute the sum of £20,000 for the 
purpose of making a shaft and other preliminary 
experiments in reference to the proposed Channel 
Tunnel. That this resolution shall be understood 
not in any way to bind the board to the recommen¬ 
dation of any further expenditure, or the subscrip¬ 
tion of any further capital on account of these 
experiments, or the construction of the tunnel. 
That the sum of £20,000 be subscribed, subject to 
the conditions named in the minute of the joint 
committee to the subscription of an equal amount 
by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company, and with the understanding that the site 
of the proposed shaft and tunnel shall be approved 
by this board.” In the discussion upon the subject, 
8ir David Salomons, Bart., expressed the opinion 
that, as the whole of England would benefit from 
the construction of the tunnel, it was rather bard 
that the shareholders of the Soutli-Eastem should 
he asked to contribute towards the work. The 
chairman proposed the following resolution—^* That 
the directors be authorised, if they should think fit, 
in accordance with the provisions of the South- 
Eastern Railway Act, 1874, to apply any moneys 
ttiider their control,not exceeding £20,000, towards 
the cost of any soundings, and of any borings, shafts, 
driftways, or other works in connection with the 
ooiisiruction of the tunnel under the English 
CbuNiiel.” Having weighed the matter carefully 
they believed that there was no occasion to spend 
anything like £20,000 in experiments, but that 
sum would also secure to the company the whole 
nf the traffic coming through the tunnel on to their 
line. Towards whatever was done on this side of 
tlie channel the French would subscribe one-half. 


Mr. Paneher moved an amendment in opposition to 
the resolution. He said that the whole affair of 
the tunnel would be a financial disaster, and if the 
shareholders sanctioned the expenditure of £20,000 
their money would be lost. The amendment was 
negatived by a large majority, and the resolution 
from the chair was carried. 


PAY, AND NO WORK. 

Droobbda.—A t a meeting of the union sanitary 
authority of this town, an edifying discussion took 
place as to the nuisances abounding. The local 
press gives a report of the long string of questions 
and answers on the part of the chairman, members, 
and officers of the b^rd. The following is a short 
sample which will amuse our readers, if it does not 
instruct them. 

Mr. Daly called attention to a nuisance existing 
at Bettystown Gross, near the entrance gate to 
Mrs. Sheppard’s. The attention of the relieving 
officer should be directed to it. 

Mr. Farrell (collector)—^That place is not in St. 
Mary’s district; it is in Jullanstown. 

Mr. Maginn (R.O.)—I reported every one of 
them long ago. I sent notice to the doctor, and re¬ 
ported that it was in a very nnsanltary state. 

Mr. Mangan—What are the doctors doing at all 
for the money they receive under this act ? 

Chairman—When did you report it? 

Mr. Maginn—In last spring. 

Mr. Daly—We are in the middle of summer, and 
the nuisance is more flagrant than ever. 

Mr. Mangan—Who did yon report it to ? 

M r. Maginn—To Dr. Adrian. 

Chairman—Did you get your last quarter’s salary 
under the Sanitary Act ? 

Mr. Maginn—I did. 

Chairman—And do you expect your salary again 
for another quarter, and doing nothing to earn it ? 

Mr. Mangan—Is it possible we are to be com¬ 
pelled to pay Id. in the pound for salaries of officers 
if no attention is paid to the carrying out of the 
Act? 

Mr. Maginn—I made fifty reports, and not one 
has been done yet. 

And BO on, to a great length, Mr. Mangan de¬ 
claring, as a conclusion, that ’* It isn’t alone in the 
country, but in the town, the Act is of no use but 
for heaping cost on the burgesses.” 

It was ordered that proceedings should be taken 
in the several cases reported by Dr. Drew. 

[The above was in type for our previous 
number.—E d. I. B. ( 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Trs Govxrkxsht AuDiTOK.>-We believe vritli a correspon¬ 
dent that tho Qovemment Auditor has been altogeiher 
too indulgent and lenient In dealing vrltb the accounts of 
the Corporation. There ore Incidentals, ** sundries," and 
** petty cash * Items in the several accounts, that should not 
have been sanctioned In their present form; and there are 
other ^ wonderfur payments to which we may call attention 
shortly. If we are to have a Government audit, it ought to 
be a painstaking and exhaustlTe one; but the last balance- 
sheet, as passed by the auditor, cannot be satisfactory to the 
citizens. 

A Qorn.—The subject has been touched upon already in the 
papers now appearing, and possibly may again. 

Timber Hoosbs.—W e are not aware of the existence of any 
old timber houses in Dublin at present. Up to the early 
part of the present century, two or three old cage-shaped 
structures existed in the Liberties on the south side of the 
city, and engravings of one or more of these will be found 
in the first volumes of the D%AUn Pmny Journal, 

C.E. (London).—Thanks for the information. It may be of 
service shortly. 

A Youho Architbot (Belfost).—It would be unfair to give 
currency to the repm without being supplied with further 
and better proof 

Ormond (Kilkenny).—If talk will do the work, a good many 
members of tho Council may be expected to cairy all before 
them. 

SANiTAa—A short bill by way of am«idraent would meet the 
wants indicated. A sufficient time has clapsjd to show 
that the act in force is defective in many ways. 

Received—M.D.—F.S. A. (London)—A. J. (Stephen’s-gretn). 
—Flnbar.—R. H. A—A Carpenter.—A Member of the 
Mechanics’ Institute.—W. B. (the Dublin School of Art 
affords the facility,)—Patrick O'Flynn, Athlone.—H., Ac. 


NOTICE. 

It it to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of cor respondents ^ we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

We shall he glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^ not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabhot- 
street^ Dublin. 


TO LOHDOir ADVERTISERS. 

London AdverHsetnenU for the Irish Boildbr, or 
other Orders connected with the Architectural^ Build- 
mg^ and cognate interests represented hy this Journal 
—the only professional organ of Us kind in Ireland ^— 
will be received by the ^Agent of the Irish Buildbr, ” 
at 299 Old-street^ London^ E.C.^ or directed to the 
Head Office, Dublin, as usuaL 


TO CEMENT MERCHANTS, CHIMNEY CAN AND DRAIN 
PIPE MANUFACTURERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


r BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, 

all the Estate and Interest of the Exeentors of the late 


Mr. Christophrr Lxtkndrb in the goodwill of the business 
of Cement Merchant, Chimney Can, and Drain Pipe Mann- 
foctnrer, which the late Mr. Lxysndkr carried on with great 
■nccesB for a number of years, together with the valnsble 
BusiDeas Premises, Stores, Ac., which consist of a Yard and 
Offices, No. 6S| Grafton-etreet, a large Yard anfl Stores in 
Lower Gloucester-street, and a large Stores situate in Batik- 
row, Poolbeg-street, all in the City of Dublin. 

The business is in full working order, and will be sold either 
separately or with the very extensive and varied stock in 
trade which has been select^ with the greatest care by the 
late owner. A detoiled list of all the stock can be inspected, 
and ftirther information obtained respecting the bosiness, at 
the Offlees, 66^ Grafton-etreet, Dublin. 

For particulars of title and conditions of Sale, apply to 
H. and W. STANLEY, Solicitors, 

2S Lower Fitzwilllam-street, Dublin. 


E OYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

SCHOOL OF ART. 

For Ou Education qf Artists, Art Teachers, Designers, Ae., and 
for InstruUion in the PrindpUs qf Art andin Drmaing 
all classes in the City qf DubUn, 

Head Master—R. Edwht Ltvx, M.R.LA., Ac 

Students are instmeted In Elementary Drawing, Drawing 
of Figure and Landscape, Painting in Oil and Water Cokmrs, 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawing, Modelling, Ac 
Fees (according to Class) at from Is. 6d. to £l per msnth; 
from 68. to £3 per term of 6 months; or from lOs. 6d. to Dfi 
per session of 10 months. 

A low scale of fees is established in order to enable persons 
of the artizan class to acquire such a practical tndnlng as 
may qualify tliem for those industrial pursuits into which Art 
enters as an element 

For particulars apply at the School of Art 


r ULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 

NO BAD SMELLS. MAT BE USED ANYWHERE. 
BEST NIGHT COMMODES. GREAT BOON TO COTTAGERS. 
VALUABLE MANURE SAVED. NO FROZEN PIPES. 

FEVERS AVOIDED. NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS. 

This Invention effectually remedies evils arising fh>ni 
eommon cesspool privies and water-closets, and prevents the 
iffensive smell consequent on the use of the ordinary commode 
in bedrooms, hospital wards, Ac 
It is founded on the well-known power of Earth as a Deo^lfv 
rizing Agent; a given quantity of Dry Earth destroying all 
smell, and entirely preventing noxious vapours and other dis- 
•omforts. The practical application of this power has been 
successfolly carried out by the present Invention. 

Apart from its superiority over the Water System in de¬ 
stroying all smell, the Earth system is more economical, both 
in its first cost and Its after-working, there being no expensive 
cistern or pipes, no danger from frost, and the product being 
a manure of value to farmers and gardeners. The supply of 
the Earth and its removal are attended with no more incon¬ 
venience than the supply of coal and the removal of ashes for 
erdinary fires of a dwelling-house. 

This Apparatus can be applied to most existing Closets. 
Prospectuses and full information may be obtained at the 
DUBLIN DEPOT—», UPPER ABBEY-STREET. 
(Near Capel-street.^ 


REVOLVING SHXITTERS, 

FOR SHOP FRONTS AND FITTINOS, BANKS, BOOK* 
CASES, WINDOWS OF PRIVATE RESIDENCES, Ac. 

CTONES' PATENT WOOD AND IRON 

O REVOLVING SHUTTERS, wlthont winding gear, can 
bo adapted to any description of opening, with bat trifling 
alteration to existing work. They are entirely free from tbe 
annoyances experienced by the use of other Revolving Shatters, 
ns from the simplicity of their design and absence of complex 
machinery they do not get out of order, and can be easily 
opened or closed in one minute 
Full particulars and advice as to their application can be 
had fr’om tbe 

SoLB Aorvt for Irklxvd, 

BANCIS NOLAN, I MEREDTTH-PLACE, DUBUN. 


THE PRICE OF 

THE ACADEMY 

L has been REDUCED fh)m Fonrpeice to THREEPENCE. 


TKSMS OF 8UDSCRIFT10X— 



Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearlv. 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

If obtained of a Newsvendor 

£ a d. 

£ a d. 

£ 8. d. 

or at a Railway Station 
Including Poetsge to any part 

0 18 0 

0 6 6 

0 3 8 

of the United Kingdom 

0 16 8 

0 7 7 

0 3 10 


Offices—48 WELLINGTON-ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Now ready, Twelfth Edition, Tenth year of Publication, hand¬ 
somely bound in gilt lettered cloth covers, nearly 
300 pages, price Is. 6d., 

WH A M M O N D’S 

^EW ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

DUBUN, WICKLOW, Ac. 

WITH 

HISTORICAL SKETCH, LIFE AND DEATH OF 
IRISH PARUAMENT. 

It will be found a valuable and attractive book of reference 
for tourista residents, aud strangers. 

Dublin: ROBERTSON and Co., 8 Grafton-street, 

And all BoekaeUen. 
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MESSRS. EARLEY and POWELLS beg 

iU. to announce that Messrs. John Hardman and Co., of 
No. 1, Upper Camden-street, bare resigned tlie business of 
Artists, Sculptors, Church Painters, and Metal Workers, in 
their faronr. 

Earley and Powells have added to the above mentioned 
tesiness the Painting and Staining of Windows for ecclesias¬ 
tical and domestic buildings, under the management of Mr. 
Henry Powell, who conducted the Stained Glass Department 
of J. H. and Co., Birmingham for many years. 

Mr. Thomas Earley is the only Church Decoratorliving wlie 
was taught his profession by the late A. Welby Pugin. 

E. and P. being thoroughly practical men in each Depart¬ 
ment, are enabled to supply real artistic work at a moderate 
cost They, therefore, respectfully solicit the patronage ef 
the Clergy and Gentry of Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET WORKS, DUBLIN. 


IRISH VAL DE TRAVERS PAVING 

1 COMPANY (LIMITED). 

This Company can now undertake the laying of Pathways, 
Brewery Floors, Granaries, Platforms, Stables, (larden Walks, 
with their natural rock Asphalte. Water cannot percolate 
this pavement; being guaranteed to last for years, it ia the 
cheapest pavement in existence. 

Application to the Offices of the Company, 89 DAME- 
STREET, DUBLIN. 

Mines—Travers, Nenfchatel, Switzerland. Works—71, 78 
SIB JOHN ROGERSON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 


“^IRE NAILS—^The Nail of the Future. 

^ • Have you tried them ? Once used, always used. Ne 
boring required. They drive easy, and do not break; they 
will clench; no waste; more nails to the pound; and a greater 
amount of work can be got tlirough in the time than with any 
other nails. They are cheap, and can be had in all sizes, from 
a quarter of an inch to six inches, In large or small quantities. 

Apply for prices to 

W. GORSE, 

98 LICHFIELD-STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


T CANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

Jj and upwards, on personal security, at 6 per cent, per 
annum interest, re^yable in one to seven years. No com¬ 
mission charged. Apply to Messrs. Bryah, Ne. 10 Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, London, W.C. N.B.—Intereet is payable half- 
yearly, and is not required in advance. ^ 


JEREMIAH WADE, 

iHonumrntal ^nilptcr, 

A nd OmeraL Stonecutter, 

UPPER BERKELEY-STREET, 

(opposite the Mater MIsereoordia Hospital), 

DUBLIN. 

IrUh and Foreign Marble Busts, Figures, Models, Chimney 
Pieces, MOnumoats, Tombs, Headstones, Table Tops, and 
Printers* Imposing Stones, &c., manufactured at nearly half 
the usnal prices. Old Monuments, Tombs, and Headstones, 
Cleaned, Polished, and Lettei*ed same as new. Work supplied 
to all parts of the Kingdom. 

In consequence of the public fraud and exorbitant charges 
so often and so justly complained of, J. W. solicits his friends 
and the public not to permit their crednllty to be Imposed on, 
but to visit his establishment and choose for themselveB, | 

GEORGE TYRRELL, 

SmiDBR, 

Hassell Place, Dublin, 

Ibulirteto am monaer qf BvOiinq Work in Town or CowUrf^ 


ARCHIBALD SMITH & CO.’S 

Improved Patent Adjoatable Double Action 


DOOR 


None Warranted but those 
stamped 





with NAME and 
AD 


l^atentees and Manufacturers of tbe Weattaer-TIgtat Fastening and Water Bar 

for excluding Wind and Rain in French Casements. * 

BtOiSy PvUeys^ Catches, and aU kinds of BuUder^ Ironmongery, at the lowest poss&le prieu. 

69 PRINCES-STREET, LEICESTER-SQ., LONDON. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son's Superior Varnishes, 

specially suited for <3oach Building and Hoose Decorative purposes, ** and for which we are Sole Agents for Irdand;* 

Also a Supply of Bronnd and Bry Colours, Brushes, 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEAM MjEALE »MI¥E COMjOEE MEJLES, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

EsTAMJanm A.D. 1700. 


Monumental Stone and Marble Works, 

177 & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, ^ Also Altars^ Reredoses, Pulpits, FotUs, Chimneypieces, Table Tops, and 
every description of Stone and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most reasonable terms, 

W, H, begs to irform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
will undertake all kinds o/Masonry, Arohitoctui^ Stone 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours. 

DESiaNS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUHTRY, OH APPLICATIOH 



“PERKINS’ PATENT” 

HOT WATER APPARATUS 

MAN U FACTU R E R. 

R. R. GIBBS. 

WARMING ENGINEER 

TO THE 

BRADFORD. SHEFFIELD, OLDHAM, &c.,da. 

SCHOOL BOARDS. 

PAMPHLETS, PLANS, & ESTIMATES 
6RATIS. 

138 & 137, ST. JAMES STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 


GUlett and mand, 

Manufoctnrers by Improved Steam Machlneiy of 

CATHEDRAL, CHURCH, STABLE, SCHOOL, 
AND HOUSE CLOCKS, 

ALSO 

Patent Carillon or Cliimiiig Hachiiies 

To Play any number of Tonei on any number of Bells. 

Makers of the GREAT CIXXIKS and CHIMES for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, 1882, 1871, 1872 and 1878- 
Malaga Cathedral, Spain Galloway Town Hall I Abergavennv Town Hall I rhriiitrhiiw.h* ’ 

w Rochdale Town Hall j The Church, Patras, Greece I St. Mary’s, Ealing 

Worcester Cathedral Bradford Town Hall I st. Stephen's, Hampstead I Crovden Pariah^bnr^ 

The Town Hall,Comnna,Spain Winchester Town Hall | All Sidnts’, KnlghtsWd^ | MadiSS rSJJS Stat to 


mam. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

ST EEL PE NS. 

* Sold by an Dealers throughout the World. 


Worcester Cathedral Bradford Town Hall I st. Stephen's, Hampstead I Crovden Pariah^bnr^ 

The Town Hall,Comnna,Spain Winchester Town Hall | All Sidnts’, KnlghtsWd^ | MadiSS rSJJS Stat to 

The Goo and Maqoo Clock at BennetfO, Cheapslde; and 400 other Public Bnildingsi 

Estimates forwarded on application to 

O-IIjIjETT A-ItTID 

The STEAM CLOCK FACTORY, WHITBH0RSE.R0AD, CROYDON, LOlfDOE. 8.E 

ESTABLISHED 1844. w.«. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS. SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USB FOR TWENTY TEARS. 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT* 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING DEAL, PINE. &c. 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

THE superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kind, has been long established 

A«hlte«t.m.d otben In decomUon. to which they .ppll’- 

F. SWIMBURNr, 

18, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, SJE., 

Where Specimens, Prices, and Testimonials firm Eminent Architects can be had on Applicaiion, or Post Free 
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Illustrations of Dry Rot in Timber,* 

SECOND NOTICE. 

is a decompo¬ 
sition and rottenness 
in the timber of buildings 
which is not produced by 
fungi. This may be ob¬ 
served in the joists and floor¬ 
ing of basement rooms and 
^ T out-offices where there is no ven- 
tilation or drainage, or in cases 
where it is alternately wet and dry. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Haller, seven parts in eight of a 
fungus in full vegetation are found by analysis 
to be completely aqueous. Mr. Britton is 
probably right in saying—“ The strength of 
fungi is proportionate to the strength of 
the timber, the cohesive powers and nutritive 
juice of which they absorb; and, according 
to the food they receive, so they are varied 
and modifled in different ways, and are not 
always alike. Different stages of corruption 
produce food of different qualities, and hence 
many of the different appearances of fungi. 
One takes the process of corruption up where 
another leaves it off, and carries it forward 
and further forward to positive putrefac¬ 
tion.” 

We will here give an interesting instance 
of a dry rot not given in Mr. Britton’s book, 
though worthy of notice. Towards the close 
of the last century the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts offered a premium 
for discovering the cause of dry rot in timber, 
and disclosing a certain method of preven¬ 
tion. Among other communications received 
was one from a Mr. Bobert Batson, of Lime- 
house, London. As a contribution towards 
a history of the subject, the communication 
is worth reproduction in the words of the 
writer, as it illustrates the nature of the 
knowledge existing on the question of dry 
rot at the close of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Batson writes “ The dry rot having 
taken place in one of my parlours in such a 
manner as to require the pulling down part 
of the wainscot every third year, and per¬ 
ceiving that it arose from a damp stagnated 
air and the moisture of the earth, I deter¬ 
mined in the month of June, 1788, to build a 
narrow closet next the wall through which 
the damp came to the parlour, which had the 
desired effect; but though it put a total stop 
to the rot in the parlour, the evil soon ap¬ 
peared in the closet, fungi of a yellow colour 
arose to a great degree, in various parts it. 
In the autunm of 1786 the closet was locked 
up for about ten weeks; on opening it nume¬ 
rous fungi were observed about the lower 
parts of it, and a white mould was spread by 
a plant resembling a vine or sea weed, and 
the whole of the inside, china, &c., was 
covered with a flne powder of the colour of 
brick dust. It being then cleared out, I 
soon perceived what indeed I did not expect, 
that the evil had impregnated the wood so 
far as to run through every shelf therein, 
and the brackets that supported them; it 
had also seized upon and destroyed a move- 

f See onTr, p. 238. 


able board for breaking sugar on. I therefore, 
in the beginning of the year 1787, determined 
to strip the whole closet of lining and floor, 
and not leave a particle of the wood behind, 
and also to dig and take away about two feet 
of the earth in depth, and leave the walls to 
dry, so as to destooy the roots or seeds of 
the evil. When by time and the admis¬ 
sion of air and good brushing it had become 
sufficiently dry and cleansed, 1 filled it of 
sufficient height for my joists with anchor- 
smiths’ ashes, knowing that no vegetable 
would grow in them. My joists being sawed 
off to their proper lengths and fully prepared, 
they and the plates were all charred and laid 
upon the ashes, particular directions being 
given that not any scantling or board might 
be cut or planed in the place, lest any dust 
or shavings might drop among the ashes. 
My flooring boards being very dry, I caused 
them to be laid close, to prevent the dirt 
getting down, which I thought in course of 
time might bring on vegetation. The framing 
for lining the closet was then fixed up, having 
all the lower panels let in, to be fastened 
with buttons o^y, that in case any vegeta¬ 
tion should arise the panels might with ease 
be take 4 out to examine them. This having 
now been done upwards of six years, and no 
vegetation or damp appearing, the whole 
panels and floor remaining the same as when 
first put in, I shall have satisfaction in taking 
part of the floor up, if the society think 
proper to appoint a committee to examine 
the place. If what I have produced meets 
the approbation of the society, I wish it 
made public under their sanction, that as 
full a trial as possible may be made of it; 
and if at a proper distance of time it proves 
of general utility, any honorary token of the 
society’s approbation would be received with 
much satisfaction by me. I think it may be 
highly necessary in some situations to take 
out a greater depth of earth, and ashes can 
be had from a foundry—^they are fully equal 
to those from anchor-smiths, but by no means 
depend upon house ashes.” 

This communication of Mr. Batson is 
dated December 7th, 1798, and as appears 
by the ** Transactions” of the society, Mr. 
Batson’s labours and experiments met their 
approbation. In consequence of the com¬ 
munication, a committee was appointed to 
examine and report the state of Mr. Batson’s 
closet; and having met on the 15th of May, 
1794, the wainscot being taken down and the 
flooring boards taken up, they were found 
entirely free from any appearance of the rot. 
From all the circumstances then observed, it 
was the opinion of the committee that, the 
method advised by Mr. Batson, when fully 
and completely put into execution, appeared 
to have answered every intention mentioned 
in his letter; and this opinion seemed more 
justly founded, as two pieces of wood (yellow 
fir) which had been driven into the wall as 
plugs, without being previously charred, 
were affected with the rot. The Society of 
Arts voted their thanks to Mr. Batson, and 
requested any person that might think 
proper to repeat his experiment, and favour 
the society with some account of the result. 
They observed, at the same time, that quick¬ 
lime had been said to answer very well when 
used instead of anchor-smiths’ ashes. 

The trouble and care evidenced by Mr. 
Batson in the last century would be worthy 
of imitation now, notwithstanding our ad¬ 
vanced knowledge on the generation of dry 
rot; and there is still room for the Society of 


Arts offering a premium for the best essay 
on the nature, prevention, and surroundings 
of the subject. 

There is a rot developed in living as well 
as dead timber, as there is in the living body. 
Speaking of the varied forms of fungi, 1^. 
Britton writes :—“ The form which fungi 
assume are extremely diversified. In some 
instances we have a ^stinct stem supporting 
a cap, and looking like a parasol; in others 
the stem is quite absent, and the cap is 
attached either by its margin, and is said to 
be dimidiate, or by its back, or that which is 
more commonly its upper surface, when it is 
called resupinate. In some species the form 
is that of a cup, in others of a goblet, a 
saucer, an ear, a bird’s nest, a horn, a bunch 
of coral, a button, a rosette, a lump of jelly, 
or a piece of velvet.” Some of these forms 
of fungi we have seen growing mushroom¬ 
like on the trunk of a living but diseased 
tree near to or touching the ground, called 
by the country folk “ fairy mushrooms.” Wo 
have cut some of them off ash stumps as 
large and larger than dinner plates, shaped, 
in some instances, like a parasol, and again 
like a man’s ear, with stems as thick as 
walking sticks, and as tough as leather. 
These forms of fungi, are, of course, not of 
the same order as the vegetable mould that 
grows on the timber of our dwellings in damp 
situations, and through other causes. 

We have taken up flooring boards in 
houses near to the sea side, the walls of 
which houses were probably built with 
mortar composed of sea sand, and we found 
them on the under side thickly coated 
with fungi, and the inch boards in places 
rotted through two-thirds of their thickness 
from the under side where covered with the 
mould. We have also taken down window 
trimmings, jamb linings, backs and elbows, 
and skirtings, eaten nearly through in the 
same manner by dry rot, and partly held to¬ 
gether by coatings of paint which formed a 
sort of hard enamel on the face, preserving 
them from being altogether eaten through. 
Badly made bricks, the clay of which has 
not been properly prepared, will, despite of 
their burning, give out a sweat. When this 
is coupled with bad mortar and bad wall 
plaster, dry rot is hastened in the timber 
that comes in close contact or proximity. 
Even dwarf walls, though a good provision 
for raising the joists in under floors from 
the dangers of damp or rot, are not a pre¬ 
ventive if the timber is green and sappy, 
the bricks or mortar bad, and proper drain¬ 
age and ventilation neglected. In the case 
we mentioned above of dry rot in the flooring, 
the joists were raised on dwarf walls, but they 
were greatly affected by rot, whole pieces 
being easily broken off by strength of the 
fingers. 

Where a living tree separates into two 
stems or large branches at a certain height, 
the fork or junction is liable to generate 
decay from the action of alternating wet and 
dry. The hollow at the junction absorbs or 
retains moisture, and in some species of trees 
a sort of dry rot sets in. In the forks or 
junctions of some trees we have found 
hollows or holes two and three feet deep, and 
these holes in the centre of the tree were 
taken possession of by jackdaws and magpies 
to build their nests. We remember, as boys, 
once robbing a jackdaw’s nest in this posi¬ 
tion; our han^ were not long enough to 
reach the young in the nest, so, with our 
shoes and stockings off, we made a trial with 
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one of oar feet. legs proved of barely 
Buffident length to reach the two young 
jacks in the nest, but, with great perseve* 
ranee with our big toe, we.displaced the 
position of the birds, who, being disturbed, 
perched themselves upon the uppermost part 
of our foot, so that by gradually withdrawing 
it we brought the young birds within reach 
of one of our hands and so secured our prize. 
We could afford many illustrations of the 
progress of ordinary rot and dry rot in living 
and dead timber; and Mr. Britton's book 
supplies many instances worth knowing. 

In speaking of imported timber, Mr. Britton 
writes:—** In considering the liability of any 
particular timber to take the dry rot, atten¬ 
tion must be paid to the circumstances under 
which it is imported. Sometimes the timber 
is a long while coming here, whilst at other 
times it is imported in a very short period. 
The length of time consumed in the voyage 
has a great deal to do with its likelihood of 
taking the ret; it may have a very favourable 
passage or a very wet one, and the ship is 
frequently in some degree affected with the 
disease. It perhaps begins in the ship, and 
it may often be seen between the timber or 
deals when it will impregnate the wood to a 
great depth. Whether it is inherent in the 
timber or not, of this we may be certain, that 
where there is a fetid atmosphere it is sure 
to grow. Canadian yellow wood pine timber 
is more subject to rot than Baltic or Canadian 
red wood timber, although the latter will 
Bometimes decay in four or five years. Tur¬ 
pentine is a preventive against dry rot, and 
Canadian timber is sometimes largely im¬ 
pregnated with it, especially the red wood 
timber; the yellow timber is very subject to 
dry rot. Very few cargoes of timber in the 
log arrive from Canada in which one part or 
other of every log you will not see a beginning 
of the vegetation of the rot." 

We have not space to give further extracts, 
but we can safely recommend the book as a 
very useful and serviceable one, and one full 
of valuable information not alone upon dry 
rot, bnt upon the use and nature of timber 
generally in most situations. We had in¬ 
tended to give a few quotations respecting 
^e ravages of wood-boring insects m land 
and submarine timber, but must desist at 
present. 

By way of finis, we may add* that Mr. 
Britton accompanies his text with pictorial 
illnstrations of dry rot in fioor joist timber 
beams rotten at the heart; Eyan's preserving 
tank; Bethell and Oo.'s timber preserving 
apparatus; timber piles from Balaclava 
harbour, showing how it was riddled by the 
action of the teredo navalie; destruction of 
timber pile by ditto; shell and cell of teredo 
navalie; piles, Southend pier, destroyed by 
the^ teredo and Umnoria ; carpenter bees at 
work. This last bee insect is a great de¬ 
stroyer of the woodwork of buildings in the 
north of Ceylon. 

ANOTHER PEEP AT 
THE CORPORATION ACCOQNTS. 

Ik the Waterworks Fund receipts we have a 
surcharge of £S2 17s. fid. credited to the vear 
1872; and confined to this fund apart from 
others we have payments in shape of salaries 
and expenses to engineers, ^£818 Os. lid. for 
the former and i6101 for the latter, making a 
total of ;6919 Ifis. fid. paid away for services 
of engineers confined to one department of 
the Corporation, distinct, be it remembered, 
from the additional payments to be found in 
connection with reputed services in other 
departments, each of which shew considerable 
additional sums. The secretary of the Water¬ 
works Committee, for duties alone in this 
department, received ^9181 fis. Id., the Town 
Clerk, City Treasurer, and City Accountant 
getting ^199 fis. 7d. as their share in this 
department, apart from payments to them 
mentioned elsewhere. The annual drive 


of the committee to inspect the works — of the city, we are at a loss to know in what 
to look at and drink to the health of their direction the work entailing this cost was ex- 
reservoir and their own healths — costs pended in 1878-4. The salaries paid away 
^20 19s. 2d. W» are not told where the are the most surprising items, several of the 
testing of pipes and drainage pipes took same olBicers getting paid over and over 
place; we are only told it cost £fi2 Ifis. lOd. again, and drawmg wages from the different 
Next comes a precious morsel in the shape funds. The secretary or book-keeper draws 
of payments for work—no, not work, but from this fund £6SQ 98. 9d.; the law agent 
recreation and refreshment: hotel expenses ^281 9s. 7d.; clerks in secretary’s office 
(two days) of deputation, counsel, witnesses, ^841 Ss.; treasurer’s second assistant £W. 
and officers attending inquiry at Roundwood In the law and parliamentary costs of ti^ 
respecting the pollution of tributary streams, department, for opposition to Alliance Gas 
only the little sum of i614 4s. fid.; but how Company’s biU, 1874, j 8200 ; balance of taxed 
came the ** sundries’' that follow, of the sum costs, session of 1872, JB179 fis. 8d.; and for 
of j£48 8s. 8d. ? This is balancing with a other law expenses ^612 11s. fid. S^aries to 
vengeance, and it is simply scandalous that the Lord Mayor’s deputies, inspectors, and 


accounts should be passed in this manner 
without the ratepayers being informed of the 
distinct work tMs payment covers f These 
repeated ** sundries," petty cash, and other 

incidentals" and ** surcharges’’ ought to 
be brought under the attention of the Local 
Government Board by a committee of the 
citizens, and it should be known once and 
for all how long audits in this shape are to 
be tolerated I We have law and parliamen¬ 
tary expenses in connection with the Water¬ 
works Fund to the tune of ^91,728 178. 9d., 
and salaries to superintendent and medical 
attendant, ^9427 Is., apart from other pay¬ 
ments. We thought the Fire Brigade was 
efficient and self-sufficient in itself, yet we 
have a payment to the Royal Irish Society 
for Saving Life from Fire a balance due for 
plant of the sum of £^% 17s. 4d. The pro¬ 
portion of the Local Government Board 
balance audit fee (1872) marked to this 
Waterworks Fund is 148. fid. We must pass 
over other sinister payments in this account, 
and come to the next fund. 

The Main Drainage expenditure—one of 
the most scandalous accounts for years back 
of the whole batch—exhibits some nice pay¬ 
ments, in sooth. Here we have patent illus¬ 
trations of money paid away for doing nothing 
for supposed engineering work and other 
surroundings, all of which is little less than 
a wanton waste of public money. In con¬ 
nection with this fund the City Engineer and 
one assistant—mark the word one assistant— 
draw i9888 Is. fid., but a temporary assistant 
is put down at j 912 lOs., so we are to believe 
that one and one make only one, and the 
City Engineer and his two assistants make 
still only two people. After this, Archimedes 
is but an ass, Euclid a fool, and Cocker an 
unmitigated humbug! We were taught at 
school that, according to Cooker, one and one 
made two, and that twice two were four; but 
we are undeceived. The secretary and assis¬ 
tant secretary take jBlfifi 4 b. fid. in connec¬ 
tion with this department alone; and again 
we have the City Engineer and his assistant, 
for petty expenses getting £2fi Is. lOd.; the 
preparation of drawihgs for the pum^g 
station machinery, Ac., costs £lfi0. How 
many times have these drawings been paid 
for ? and how many tracing have been made 
and paid for previously ? But this is not all, 
for the stationery, advertising, printing, Ac., 
and lithographing plans and d^wings, cost 
£7fifi; again, there is a separate payment put 
down for printing and stationery in connec¬ 
tion with the engineer’s department amount¬ 
ing to i:2fi8 8s. 7d., and a ditto, ditto, for 
secretary’s department of £fi Ifis. 4d. The 
scrivenery, which the assistant’s assistant 
and the temporary assistant, we suppose, 
could not do, cost £8 128. This Main Drain¬ 
age account is a gigantic fraud on the city 
and the citizens ! ! 

In passing over the Vestry Cess Abolition 
Fund, we can only stop to note a payment of 
£18 128. 8d. as a salary to clerk in treasurer’s 
office, for services in connection with pay¬ 
ment of annuitants! 

We now come to the Improvement Fund.' 
We see in these accounts an entry among the 
receipts of £2fi0 ** advanced as salary" to Mr. 
William Cotton, in 1878, and a receipt of 
£212 198. fid. for gas-meter fees. Coming to 
the payments in this fund there are some 
items of expenditure worthy of particular 
attention. |For macadamisipg there is 
£lfi,912 fis* Knowing the state of the streets 


other expenses re Smithfield Market, £711 
fis. 9d.—nice pickings all these ! The light¬ 
ing of the public lamps, viz., the Gas Com¬ 
pany £8,200, wages of lamplighters £1,179 
odd, and for blessed ** sundries" note £29 
Ifis. 8d., making, in connection with our 
abominable half - dark lighting system, a 
total of £4,408 16s. 9d. 

For widening and improving streets, the 
Midland Railway gets balance of contribution 
towards improvement of Newcomen Bridge 
£629; but it should be known that the 
botched works at Newcomen Bridge, includ¬ 
ing culvert, have cost over £8,fi00, and the 
dwarf walls along the side of the pathway 
there are a piece of design and workman¬ 
ship enough to make angels weep for the 
state of municipal engineering in this city. 
For the piece of patchwork at fi2, fiS, and fi4 
Grafton-street, to widen foot-path £90. Con¬ 
tribution towards expense of planting trees 
in Sackville-street, and labour in connection 
therewith, a sum of £127 19s. lOd. is put 
down. We may soon expect to see a 
gardener’s salary of £100 a-year for watering 
and pruning the trees. In this Improvement 
Fund the balance of audit fee re Local 
Government Board (1872) is returned at 
9s. lOd. There is a ** sundries" of £20 14s 4d. 
in the Domestic Scavenging account, and 
there is a disallowance or surcharge by the 
auditor of £8 8s. There are several other 
sums full of suspicion. 

In the Dublin Cattle Market account there 
is a payment to veterinary surgeon—^fees 
for attendance in market to inspect cattle 
£107 2s.; law expenses £7 fis. 9d.; and sun¬ 
dries" £2 9a. 4d. 

In the Grand Jury Fund there is a payment 
for printing for Town Clerk’s department of 
£899 fis. fid.;—why not make it the round 
£400 ? There is a touch of the tailors* and 
drapers’ way of doing business in these 
entries^ The shopkeeper or salesman would 
not be so dishonest as to charge £1 for the 
trousers in his window: he is so conscientious 
and exact he asks only 19s. ll}d. Stationery 
in the Grand Jury Account costs £24 8s., and 
scrivenery £6214s. 2d. Salaries—proportion 
of general account is put down at £fi06 18s. 
Town Clerk’s fees £100; Mr. Martin, assis¬ 
tant to ditto, for services alone in connection 
with this department £37 7s. Mr. Grice, 
ditto, ditto, £20, and for the assistance of 
three other clerks, who are paid their regular 
salaries, £7fi Ifis. 

We now come to the last account, the 
District Sewers Fund, and we have only 
space to notice a few items. The salaries, 
again, are the most noteworthy payments. 
City Engineer (proportion of) £49 Ss. 7d.; 
City Accountant, ditto, £20 19s. lOd.; assis¬ 
tant engineer, ditto, £80 12s. lOd.; sewer in¬ 
spector, ditto, £78 16 b. fid. When it is re¬ 
membered how well the officers of the Corpo¬ 
ration are paid, and the amount of assistance 
the chief officials receive by a number of 
assistant and temporary assistant clerks, and 
when it is also borne in mind how little 
labour is performed for the extravagant out¬ 
lay, there can be no other feeling than one of 
indignation at the way the improvement of 
the city is neglected and the citizens 
plundered. 

The report of Mr. G. W. Finlay is, as far 
as it goes, useful, and we hope will prove 
beneffcii^; but it is not minute or exhaustive 
enough. He details and comments very 
properly upon the irregularities that charac- 
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lerised the doinge of certain present and past 
offioere of the Corporation; the violations of 
certain acts of parliament; the omission of 
en^es of fees in connection with the Town 
Clerk's office; the deficiencies in respect to a 
late City Marshal; the appropriation of fees 
by the Lord Mayor's deputies or inspectors 
of weights and measures; the reluctwce of 
the Corporation to submit to an audit; the 
great increase of expenditure under the head 
3 Reformatory Schools; the unpaid account 
of £500 due to the Corporation by the Cas 
Company on the head of costs entailed in 
buying off opposition to bill promoted by Cas 
Company; the payment to sheriff, &c. In 
respect to the cleansing of the Liffey, the 
an^tor allows and will allow all necessary 
expenditure by the Corporation till such 
declared illegal by a competent tribunial. 

What a nice picture of municipal misrule 
and mismanagement is there not displayed 
even in what is detailed in Mr. Fmlay's 
report! But even apart from it, an exami¬ 
nation of the Corporation accounts is enough 
to convince any nonest man that Dublin is 
municipally mprdered, and that her civic 
body is the worst in the three kingdoms! 
We hope the citizens of Dublin will make an 
united effort at the forthcoming elections to 
return a number of new, honest, and efficient 
representatives, and put an end at once to a 
system of incapacity and jobbery that has 
been for long years scandalising os before 
the world t 


A PAWNBROKER ON ENGINEERS!!! 

Tbs en^pneers of Great Britain and Ireland 
must hide their diminished heads and feel 
humbled indeed in the face of the profes¬ 
sional pawnbroking opinion of Mr. John 
Byrne. If it was an O'Byme that gave 
utterance to the weighty sentences, the 
humiliation felt would, no doubt, be greater. 
An old verse says:— 

Toa*U inidy know 
An Iiiflhnum alwty; 

Bntifthojr lack 

Both' 0 * and' Mae,* 

No Iriahmen art thoyl '* 

If this be true then we are pained at the 
docked honours of Mr. John Byrne. At a 
meeting of the Corporation re the improve¬ 
ment of Carlisle Bridge, this gentleman is 
reported as saying:—** He hoped in future 
there would be no slavish deference to the 
special views of engineers. His opinion, 
after twenty years' experience, was, that 
every engineer bom imagined there was no 
skill in the profession outside his own. For 
the sake of the public interests he hoped that 
representative bodies would put their foot in 
future on that sort of thing, and allow avail¬ 
able and genuine talent to operate legiti¬ 
mately and fairly." Now this is not a bad 
piece of impertmence, coming, as it does, 
from a pragmatical pawfibroker, who knows 
just as much about en^eering as a cow 
does of an eclipse, and who, while he pretends 
to be well up in the law relating to municipal 
matters, is continually, at everv meeting, 
breaking through the bye-laws framed for 
the proper conduct of pubHo meetings, by 
makmg half-a-dozen of speeches instead of 
one. For the sake of the pubUo interests" 
(to use Mr. Byrne's own words), and for the 
sake of public decency to boot, we hope his 
brother representatives will ^ put their foot 
in future on that sort of thing.'' Parrots in 
a cage, when people like to be amused, will 
afford a laugh; but a parrot in a town council 
holding for& on engineers is enough to make 
an elephant go into hysterics. 

If Mr. Byme wishes to instmct as well as 
amuse his fellow citizens, let him favour 
them with his views on the history and philo¬ 
sophy of his own profession—^its moral in¬ 
fluence, and its elevating tendencies, its 
abuses, and its needed reforms. We have 
no doubt if he does this, the humbler portion 
of his fellow citizens will be delighted as well 
as benefited. The engineering profession 
can very well afford to treat Mr. .Byrne's re¬ 
marks with the just contempt they deserve. 
Notwithstanding that they.i^ do so, we feel 


that it is our province to take note of his 
words, and to tell him that his *Hwenty 
years' experience," whatever it may have im¬ 
proved hie professional position in a worldly 
point of view, his education, as far as good 
breeding and manners are concerned, re¬ 
mains at the origmal standard. 


THE ROUND TOWER. 

Apropoe to our articles on “ The Literature 
of Gothic Architecture in Ireland," the fol¬ 
lowing poem will not be out of place. It was 
written upwards of thirty years since, and 
appeared originally in a Dublin periodical, 
and formed one of a series of Scraps from 
Irish History." The writer, we believe, was 
the well-known author of **The Monks of 
Eilcrea," a poem universally known by the 
lovers of Irish ballad poetry and history:— 

Thou stem old tower 1 
Erect in solitary ftrandenr standing;; 

And wonder ftpom the gazer’s heart commanding, 

With silent power. 

What Tlsions dim of days gone by 
Flit o’er my mind, while mndng nigh, 

Unbent by time or storm. 

In this lone spot—^y slender form! 

Sole relic of an age, whose date 
Nor clerks nor chroniclers relate, 

How Tain in fiincy’s wildest flight 
To read thy masonry aright. 

For eenmriea nnto this hour, 

Mysterious tower 1 

Thy colnmn sore hath posed the enrions; 

And priest and sage^ 

In learned page, 

Hsto wrangled 'boot tliy fonnders ftnrioiis; 

While then, de^ite each critic'e pen. 

Still art a manrel nnto men. 

Strange, siognlar, and lone« 

Hibernia's riddle, writ In stone! 

Finger of time! 

Symbols whose meaning no man knowefii 
More than whither the tempest goeth, 

That soars snblime. 

Oh! if fl*om thy tall pinnacle 
Some spirit voice conld clearly tell 
The wonders thou hast seen, 

How strange and startling were the Uieroe ! 

Say, weit thou a beacon red and bright 1 
Or tower to watch the stars by night 7 
Or belfry built on holy gronnd 
To summon all who heard thy sound 7 
Or raised by Qnebir hands from Sidon's cUm<!^ 

The Are god's atirine 7 
(As firmly thought the sage Valiancy), 

Or landmark sure, for traveller lone, 

Te guide him onwards to his home 7 
For snch was Hangrove^ learned fiiney. 

In vain I ask, on plain or hill. 

In silence stem thou standest still. 

Stray letter of a language fled ! 

Whose alphabet no more on earth is read I 

Primeval spire f 

And worthy alone our veneration. 

All others nigh thee seem of late creation. 

And thou their sire. 

Lo I crushed by time cathedrals fsll. 

The green grass grows o'er Tara’s Hall, 

The deep sea hides Dunmore; 

But thou art still unaltered as ofynre I 
On thy lone form, while thus I gaze, 

I dream no more of other days; 

And Norman cldet and Irish kern 
Pass from my mind with visage stem; 

Bnt him. the youthful watcher at thy fire 
My thoughts require^ 

Whose eager soul, lor^^ on thee dreaming, 

Fed with his life the lamp he lit 
At thy dim shrine, and gilded it 
With lustre bright, tlio* briefly gleaming. 

What tho' he died unknown and young; 

Mo minstrei'b requiem o'er him snng7 
Still with thy cherish'd fane 
IDs country links O'Brien^* name 1 

[In a review of Dr. Petrie's work, when it 
appeared, the late Thomas Davis wrote in 
the Nation newspaper, and his article was 
afterwards published among his literarv and 
historical essays, that “the Phallic theory 
never had any support bnt poor Henry 
O'Brien's enthusiastic ignorance, and the 
caricaturing pen of his illustrator"; but had 
Davis lived a few years longer he would have 
found that O'Brien's theory had met pains¬ 
taking and enthusiastic adherents among his 
own countrymen. O'Brien's book shews, 
indeed, eviaence of haste rather than of 
carelessness, for it was written in a few short 
months, and the over-exertion of the author 
in its production, there is too much cause in 
fearing, cost him both the loss of his reason 
and his life. Petrie, D'Alton, and other his- 


* Hcniy O'Brien, z native of Limerick, a young mitn tf 
great promUe and enthuslaatic genius. His essay on the 
origin of the Irish pUlar tower was rewarded with a prize by 
the Royal Irish Academy, and was published in London in 
18S4. Had he lived to mature the poiyers of his vigorous and 
original mind, there is no doubt he would have ranked among 
the first of his country^ antiquarians; but, alas I he died 
young.—AfgAor's NoU» 


torians and antiquaries who have made their 
names consnicuous in discussing either side 
of the vexed question since O'Brien’s time, 
have passed away; and, whether Pagan or 
Christian, the orinn of our Round Towers ia 
still an unsettled question, though we are 
nearing each year a more satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the historical and architectural 
riddle.—E d. I. B.] 


LABOURERS' DWELLINGS, GALWAY. 

Wx give with this number an illustration of 
a Labourer's Dwelling, designed by Mr. E. 
Townsend, C.E. A number of these cottages 
have recently been erected in the counties of 
Galway and Mayo, under the Board of Works. 
These cotthges have the advantage of three 
bed-rooms, which prevents the evil of tho 
different sexes sleeping in one room, which 
only too often occurs in country places. To 
these cottages is attached a yaid with ashpit, 
w.-c., and piggery at the further end, and 
other ont-offices according to the means of 
the occupier. The walls are built of rubble 
masonry, and the floor of living room, porch, 
Ac., is made of concrete in preference to 
tiles, it being often found difficult to repair 
the latter in remote country districts. The 
total cost of one of these cottages is £120. 


NEW NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE ON 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

The first brick of the new Opera House, about 
to be erected upon the Thames Embankment 
by Mr. Mapleson, was laid on the 7th inst. 
bv Mdlle. Titiens in the presence of a party 
of ladies and gentlemen. The laying of the 
first stone will be a subsequent operation, and 
one invested with more honours. The nature 
of the site, which is made-up land reclaimed 
from the bed of the Thames, rendered a very 
deep excavation necessary. Trenches in the 
first instance had to be sunk to the depth of 
40 ft. on the inland side, and of a still greater 
depth where the site abuts on the Thames 
Embankment. From the bottom upwards 
there is a concrete foundation of 23 ft., and 
21 ft. of brickwork and masonry will bring 
the basement up to the level where the 
first comer stone will be laid on a future 
occasion. In sinking for the foundation, 
man^ relief of a past age were turned up, in¬ 
cluding the skulls and bones of animals that 
once roamed the Thames valley, old swords 
and other war-like weapons and domestic 
ornaments. The site occupied by the new 
building is nearly a square, and comprises 
neai^ two acres. The building faces towards 
the Embankment, and three of its four sides 
will have openings on roads. The exits from 
the stalls will be on either side as well as 
from the front, and exits and entrances of 
amphitheatre and gallery, though under 
cover, will be separate. The building in 
front presents a pavilion-like edifice some¬ 
what in the Franco-Italian style. The audi¬ 
torium will be surmounted by a cupola, rising 
to the height of 146 ft. in front of the roof 
that covers the stage. The plan of the house 
shews a vestibule 100 ft. in length, on the 
level of which are tho entrances to the stalls. 
On either side of the pavilions are circular 
staircases leading to the grand tier, and the 
pit tier is approached by separate staircases. 
The area wm contain 600 stalls. Every 
provision seems to have been made. Suites 
of rooms are provided for refreshment and 
promenade and other wants. Each private 
box will have an ante-room. The lines of 
the auditorium are said to be taken from those 
. of La Scala at Milan, which are accounted 
the best for sight and hearing. The new 
Opera House is from the designs of Mr. 
Francis H. Fowler, architect, and the con¬ 
tractor is Mr. William Webster. It is stated 
that the building will be ready for opening 
at the beginning of next year's season; if so, 
the contractor will perform very expeditious 
work, whatever may be its lasting qualities. 
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THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

In the section devoted to ** Ancieot Castel¬ 
lated and Domestic Structures,” Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson informs us that Ireland is thickly 
studded with castellated structures, present¬ 
ing a great variety both in design and size, 
and that in many respects these buildings 
are subjects of very profitable study, evidenc¬ 
ing as they do considerable skill, in construc¬ 
tion and choice of good material. The 
circular is among the earliest/form of these 
mortar walled structures, and in Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son’s opinion ** They display most interesting 
gradations from the thick walls, narrow 
windows and gloomv chambers of the struc¬ 
tures of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
to those castellated mansions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in which the large 
mullioned windows are types of the greater 
security and progressive enlightenment of 
the nation ; they afford interesting illustra¬ 
tions of the intimate connexion between the 
character of the inhabitants of a country and 
that of their architecture in various ages, and 
exemplify the reflection of the character and 
habits of the people in their buildings.” 

Our author is also of opinion that the 
same principle which originated and in¬ 
fluenced the erection of the Bound Towers, 
etiU prevailed when castellated structures 
arose in Ireland—^viewed in regard to being 
used as places of defence. Castellated struc¬ 
tures appear to have become very common 
after the invasion of Henry II., and are 
credited as being the erections in general of 
the Anglo-Norman chiefs. In form many of 
them resemble those in England and Wales; 
the original type, according to Mr. Wilkinson, 
being &e castellated structures of Italy after 
the decline of the Boman empire. The 
principal castles of Norman character are 
those of Maynooth, Limerick, Carlow, 
Nenagh, and Gian worth, &c. Some of these 
are very bold and massive circular structures, 
but various forms prevail. The Norman 
castle at Trim is of square form, and is a 
type of others which have existed or are still 
existing in the countiy. The cannon of 
Cromwell is credited with the destruction of 
a vast number of our castellated structures; 
and subsequent to his time our castellated 
edifices were built less as means of defence, 
and more for ornament and comfort. To the 
revival of the fine arts in Italy and elsewhere 
on the continent in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries is attributed the great 
change that took place in the architecture of 
the age by the restoration of the Classic 
forms of ancient Borne, and their adaptation 
to the altered habits of the time. Speaking 
of this change, Mr. Wilkinson writes:— 
** At this period talent was there greatly de¬ 
veloped in all branches of the fine arts; and 
arcmtectnre, aided by painting and sculpture, 
shone forth with resplendent effect. The 
Italian style of architecture extended itself 
into England and Ireland, and effected an 
alteration of character in the buildings of the 
day, uniting the forms of the old Classic 
architecture, its columns and cornices, with 
the then prevalent Gothic style, which in 
England had, during the rei^ of the Tudors, 
advanced to general perfection.” 

A new era in architecture, in Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son’s opinion, commenced at this period, 
which perfected what is called the Elizabethan 
style, and this is the period that brought 
forth the large altar and mural tombs ais- 
playing variety of colours and extensive use 
of marbles, exan^les of which might be seen 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Views are given 
in Mr. Wilkinson’s work illustrative of Irish 
examples of castles in the Elizabethan style. 
The cl^ge from castles to castellated man¬ 
sions, illustrates another period in architec¬ 
ture in this county; feudal habits gave way 
to more frequent intercourse, commerce and 
trade brought merchants and traders to¬ 
gether, and opulent families settled down in 
the towns, or, in fact, constituted the towns 
by their location. The western portion of 

* See ante. 


Ireland is pointed to by Mr. Wilkinson, as 
containing the most interesting examples of 
domestic street architecture, particularly the 
ancient towns of Eilmallock and Galway. 
The houses of Eilmallock were once occupi^ 
by powerful and wealthy families of the 
nobility and gentry. The town of Galway 
also shows interesting examples of domestic 
architecture, differing from the architecture 
of England at the same period. An expla¬ 
nation of this will be found, perhaps, in the 
fact, that formerly a large trade was carried 
on between Galway and other places in the 
west of Ireland with Spain. 

There are features in the Irish domestic 
stone structures peculiar to this country, and 
one of these features is thus remarked upon 
by Mr. Wilkinson:—“ Among the most con¬ 
spicuous of those features are the battle¬ 
ments which terminate the walls of the build¬ 
ings. The great variety of ornamental 
terminations which belong to the Continental 
and English structures in the pierced and 
ornamental work of the parapets, does not 
occur in Ireland, for, with rare exceptions, 
the parapet is terminated with a very pecu¬ 
liarly formed battlement, common alike to 
the Ecclesiastical, Castellated, and Domestic 
buildings.” The tower of Jerpoint Abbey is 
pointed out as affording a fair illustra¬ 
tion of this kind of ornament. The chimney 
shafts of the ancient edifices of this country 
were bold and picturesque in appearance, 
quite unlike the brick, cement, or pottery- 
ware nightcaps of the present day. Many of 
the old chimney shafts show carefully-dressed 
masonry. The chimney-pieces within pre¬ 
sent examples of simple but bold design, and 
a few good illustrations of them are given by 
Mr. Wilkinson. 

We will now come to the subject of the 
rise and development of the pointed arch in 
Ireland, as treated in Mr. Wilkinson’s work. 
What he says on this point is entitled to 
consideration :—** It is here intended to ad¬ 
vance a claim in favour of the early origin 
and gradual development and use of the 
pointed architecture of Ireland prior to the 
period of its introduction into England from 
the Continent. This is, and has been, a 
subject of considerable interest both on the 
Continent and in England; numerous writers 
have advanced various theories in support of 
its particular local ori^, and most nations 
have been anxious to claim the palm of origi¬ 
nating it. The question appears now [1845] 
to have centred itself into the belief that the 
pointed arch, with regard to the Continent 
and England, is of Eastern origin, and was 
introduced into Western Europe by the early 
crusaders, and that no satisfactory evidence 
or examples can be adduced in favour of its 
gradual development, or of any known local 
origin. It is, however, capable of being 
shewn that the pointed arch in Ireland had 
its origin in that country, being gradually 
developed from peculiar constructive arrange¬ 
ment ; and that it was in use prior to tiie 
period of its being made known in those 
buildings which were erected after the inter¬ 
course with England, and in which the 
pointed arch peculiar to English buildings 

prevailed.”.“From the peculiar 

geographical position of Ireland, there are 
many features in its architecture differing 
from that of other countries; and though 
the opinion is not here advanced that tne 
pointed arch has originated in Ireland, and 
been the model for other nations, it is con¬ 
sidered that the pointed arch was in use in 
Ireland, and its constructive peculiarities 
gradually developed, prior to the period when 
the pointed style was introduced, through 
England, to this country; and so peculiany 
woven is the pointed style in some of the 
very early Irish buildings, that a failure to 
establish this proposition would shew that 
many structures are much less ancient than- 
they are generally supposed to be.” 

Just so; and we need not fear that, in 
endeavouring to prove that the form of the 
pointed arch existed in our pre-Christian 
s^ctures, that we are thereby doing any 
violence to the cause of Gothic architecture 
as associated with Christian buildings. Too 


much nonsense altogether has been written 
respecting the pointed arch, and a great deal 
too much stress laid upon what is called the 
distinguishing feature of Gothic architecture* 
It is quite natural and rational to suppose 
that the thought would occur to the early 
stone builders or workmen that an angular¬ 
headed opening formed by two lean-to stones 
would be the simplest change from the 
lintelled aperture, and the simplest form of 
arched opening. There was nothing more 
occult in the pointed than in the circular 
arch, for without a knowledge at all of geo¬ 
metrical lines, the skilfal workman’s mind 
would suggest such an ordinary and common¬ 
place variation from usual forms. We see 
the nucleus of the pointed arch in our Bound 
Towers and other anterior stone-roofed 
buildings. It even exists in the far older 
stone'Covered, uncemented, beehive-shaped 
structures in this country. In some instances 
the pointed openings in our Bound Towers 
are formed by the simple expedient of letting 
two stones meet each other in the roughest 
way, without paying any attention to whether 
they should form a level bed on either side 
at their foot, or make a joint at the top. The 
next, Mid improved, form is where care is 
taken that a level bed is formed by squaring 
the two stones at the base, and providing at 
head for a clear vertical joint. In the third 
instance we have in narrow openings one 
large stone hollowed out to assume the form 
of a pointed arch. Fourthly, we have two 
stones, each curved on the inside, though not 
probably from a describing centre, yet each 
forming a fair specimen of the early pointed 
arch. Instances might be multiplied, each 
exhibiting improvements, and each advancing 
nearer and nearer to the geometrically de¬ 
scribed Gothic or pointed arch. The one 
approaching the nearest to the modem con¬ 
struction, of which examples will be found in 
different parts of Ireland, is that given by 
Mr. Wilkinson, where the radii of the curve 
of the arch sprung from the fioor line instead 
of at or near the level at which the springing 
of the arch commences. The difference be¬ 
tween this arch and the one constructed in 
the correct way is, the tme arch has its 
stones radiating from the point which deter¬ 
mines the curve of the arch. 

Speaking of the rise and adoption of the 
pointed arch in England, Mr. Wilkinson 
observes:—“ In England, after fruitless in¬ 
vestigations, no satisfactory examples can be 
displayed to shew that it was the result of 
progressive advancement from any preceding 
style, but that it at once exhibited itself in 
the ecclesiastical buildings of England in a 
perfected state, being the result of its intro¬ 
duction from the East, where it was pre¬ 
viously developed, and from whence it was 
most likely brought by the early crasaders. 
This conclusion is strongly supported by the 
construction of upper portions of the cathe¬ 
dral buildings in the Pointed style, while the 
lower portions were erected in the Norman 
or circular-arch style, which was in progress 
up to the almost sudden change and use of 
the light and pointed style, which appears to 
have at once found favour, and been almost 
universally adopted. This same Pointed 
style, that was introduced into England^ 
advanced into Ireland, and is displayed in 
the Dublin cathedral and other buildings, 
chiefly on the eastern coast, subsequent to 
the invasion of Ireland under Henry II., and 
under forms of outline peculiar to the English 
edifices.” 

But, in respect to Ireland, Mr. Wilkinson 
continues :—“ In Ireland new and interesting 
ground presents itself, and the examples 
which will be here referred to will; it is pre¬ 
sumed, prove that the pointed arch was in 
Ireland practically applied before the intro¬ 
duction of the pointed style through England, 
and that it resulted from a progressive im¬ 
provement in constructive arrangement, and 
that the pointed arch generally used in this 
country up to a late period was very commonly 
in imitation of that early form which origi¬ 
nated here.” 

With these remarks of Mr. Wilkinson we 
entirely concur, and the examples he affords 
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ns in Ms book of different forms of the early 
pointed arch prove his case and ours, but 
from differen^oints of view. 

Again Mr. Wilkinson remarks:—To the 
Bound Towers of Ireland we may fairly look 
for some of the earliest examples in the con¬ 
structive arrangement of the arch; in them 
the form of the arch, or rather covering, 
before remarked upon is the usual mode of 
supporting the conical covering of the top. 
The openmgs in the upper portion of the 
towers also frequently possess this peculiar 
angle-shaped termination, which may be 
described as angle-headed openings.” 

The illustrations of the early pointed arch 
in Ireland given by Mr. Wilkinson are pecu¬ 
liar and suggestive. That of the arched 
floor in the old portion of Donegal Castle 
represents indeed a very interesting con¬ 
structive arrangement, which is thus de¬ 
scribed:—** Either from ignorance of con¬ 
struction of a circular arch or in the attempt 
to cover in the usual way, with overlaying 
flat-bedded stones, a larger apartment than 
such construction was suitable for, the prac¬ 
tical inconvenience originates quite uninten¬ 
tionally a very pointed arch, the straight 
sides of the upper portion being in imitation 
of the inclined sides of the angle-headed 
opening with which they had been familiar, 
but which in such a position could not be 
applied. An arch thus constructed would 
on future occasions be imitated and speedily 
improved upon by the very persons who con¬ 
structed it, and who womd at once appre¬ 
ciate its advantages, understand its prin¬ 
ciples, and apply it as required.” 

In the old cmapel or crypt at Eillaloe the 
arrangement of the roof has originated the 
arch, in every respect, sajrs Mr. Wilkinson, 
** a pointed one, and differing in constructive 
detail only, and as much as may be calculated 
to satisfy most persons that it originated in 
the country, for there are no features about 
any other part of the building which apper¬ 
tain in the least to the pointed (style, which 
became afterwards so general; and this is 
only one of the several examples of the kind 
in which pointed arches were used, and the 
date of whose erection is probably prior to 
the existence of buildings in England con¬ 
taining the pointed style.” 

Other similar examples are pointed to, 
including King Cormac's Chapel at Cashel, 
St. Kevin's at Glendalough, ColumbkiU at 
Kells, and St. Doulough's, County Dublin. 

In the abbey of Timoleague, alluded to by 
Mr. Wilkinson—a building of the thirteenth 
century,—the pointed arches are raised on 
low Norman piers; and respecting this build¬ 
ing our author remarks:—** From the early 
simplicity of its construction, and for the 
sake of argument, it is fair to state that it is 
difficult to discover whether the pointed 
arches are the result of imitation of those of 
local origin, or of a style introduced through 
England, so close is the resemblance to both.” 
. ** Had Ireland, however, been alto- 

f ether excluded from any intercourse with 
Ingland or the nations of the Continent prior 
to the introduction through that channel of 
the Pointed style of Gothic architecture, it 
is most probable, from what has been ad¬ 
vanced, that under different forms a Pointed 
style of architecture would have been de¬ 
veloped entirely her own, so decidedly had 
the pointed arch ori^ated and displayed 
itself in this country.'' 

As it might be reasonably asked why the 
development of the pointed arch should be 
capable of displaying itself in Ireland, Mr. 
Wilkinson replies:—“ The remote position of 
western Ireland is the chief cause that the 
architecture of England followed closely on 
that of the Continent; and that from the 
greater wealth devoted to the ecclesiastical 
structures, as displayed in the magnitude of 
the large ecclesiastical edifices erected at 
the period when the Norman or circular arch 
style prevailed, there was less occasion for 
constractive invention; the circular arch 
style being so generally prevalent and skil¬ 
fully appUed by practic^ workmen, whose 
resources appear to have been abundantly 
great, and whose ingenuity was ohiefiy 


directed to the enrichment and varied appli¬ 
cation of the circular style.” “Not so in 
Ireland, for there the pointed arch has evi¬ 
dently resulted from the ingenuity which the 
early builders exerted to overcome practical 
difficulties, the veiy superior practical advan¬ 
tages of the pointed arch having, un¬ 
doubtedly, originated it, while its beauty 
and airy lightness ^raduallv advanced it to 
that perfect and unique style of building so 
weU Liown to us as Gothic Architecture.” 

A perusal of Mr. Wilkinson’s work, and a 
careful examination of his illustrations, 
which we believe were faithful drawings and 
views of our ancient structures when first 
taken, must strengthen the opinions formed 
by the advocates of the Pagan theory of the 
origin of our Round Towers, as well as those 
on the Christian side. Both sides are afforded 
material for speculation and application. If 
we think with him on the Christian side re¬ 
jecting the architecture of our Bound 
Towers and the ecclesiastical buildings he 
points out as immediately succeeding them, 
we would be constrained, of course, to admit 
that he has proven his case, and the evidence 
he brings forward is strong. All, however, 
or much, depends upon the point of view 
that is taken. We honestly dissent from 
Mr. Wilkinson's theory respecting the origin 
of our Bound Towers, and the uses for which 
they were designed ; but we subscribe to his 
opinions pretty fully respecting the indi¬ 
genous development of the pointed arch in 
Ireland by our early stone builders, unin¬ 
fluenced and unassisted by examples outside 
our own shores. Early forms of the pointed 
arch, examples of which are given in Mr. 
Wilkinson’s work, are assuredly adscriptus 
gleh<B ; but in holding this opinion we do not 
hold that the pointed arch in its earliest 
form is necessarily of Christian date, or con¬ 
fined alone to our early Christian churches, 
though afterwards the pointed arch in its 
perfected form, and accompanied by its 
varying styles of ornamentation, became the 
distinguishing feature of Gothic Architec¬ 
ture. 


PUBLIC RECORDS IN IRELAND. 

(Continned from page 287.) 

Many of the “ Fiants” of Henry VIII. will 
supply a useful indice or reference for ascer¬ 
taining the older designation of names and 
places, and the varying changes their ortho¬ 
graphy has undergone in the course of two or 
three centuries. In the following entry we 
have the word Howth spelled Howeth, and in 
another place it occurs as Houth. In Herman 
Moll’s and other old maps it also occurs in 
the latter form. 

1544.—Grant to Henry Draycott, of the 
office of king's remembrancer of the exche¬ 
quer. To hold for life, with such fees as 
Thomas Howeth, alias de. St. Laurence, 
had. [It will be seen that in 1534, there was 
a grant to Thomas de St. Laurence, alias 
Howth, of the office of second justice of the 
chief place or bench, to hold during pleasure, 
with a fee of 40 marks; and that in 1585 
there was a grant to Hugh Holgrave, of the 
office of summonister of the exchequer. To 
hold for life, with such fees as Robert Houth 
had. In these Fiants we do not see any 
mention of the acquisition of confiscated 
estates by the Ho^h family, though the 
names of other Fingal gentry figure pretty 
often; but then the St. Laurence or Howth 
family were not new comers, and did not 
stand in need of broad acres at the time to 
constitute them a mushroom nobility.] 

1544.—Grant to James Dyllon, late prior 
of Kilkeny, County Westmeath, of a pension 
of ^10 “ granted unto the said prior consider¬ 
ing his blood and good hospiti^tie he kepte, 
and that he here sdter intendethe to kepe.” 

1544.—^Lease to Richard Rove, of Eilcoke, 
of two parts of the altarages of Eilcoke, be¬ 
longing to the rectory of the same, parcel of 
the possessions of the late hospitid of St. 
John of Jerusalem, in Ireland. To hold for 
21 years, at a rent of 40s. 


1544-5.—Lease to John Parker, of Dublin 
gent., of the site of the jpriory of Holm 
patricke, lands of Holmpatncke, Mylwardis 
ton, Estan, Newgrang, Hacketeson, Lough 
braghe. Lane Barnegeraghe, Baltros^ 
Skerres, Mallahonyn, Sadilliston, Pierston 
Eylnure, Dalabrune, Swerds, Hamonston 
Hayeston, and Balrothery, and custom 
poundage, wreck of the sea, tithe of fish, Ac. 
of the port of Skerries. To hold for 10 years, 
at a rent of ^57 4s. 4d. [The port of 
Skerries must have been a far more impor¬ 
tant place in Henry VIII.'s time than at 
present, or at least a few years back.] 

The following Fiant is very suggestive, for 
the name of Bathe occurs pretty often in 
Dublin chronicles as well as in these Fiants^ 
Members of the family held different law 
offices under the Grown, and were wealthy 
citizens of Dublin. If we mistake not, one 
of the old timber houses of Dublin, that dis¬ 
appeared early in the present century, had 
the name or initials of one of the Bathe 
family, with other carvings, cut on its chief 
beam. If we remember aright (for we speak 
from memory), an illustration of this timber 
structure wiU be found in one of the early 
volumes of the Dublin Penny Journal. Of the 
Bathe and Eustace family, whose names 
occur pretty often in these Fiants, we will 
speak more particularly and in detail on a 
future occasion. 

1544-5.—Lease to James Bathe, of Drom- 
naghe, gent., of Grangerde, Grange of 
Travete, Halton, Shanraghe, County Meath, 
E^lnan37rron, alias Archideaconston, County 
Eildare, three messuages in Thomastrete, by 
the house of Nicholas Lamken, two mes¬ 
suages and a garden in the parish of St. 
James, occupied by Dermot, labourer, and a 
tenement and garden in said parish, in the 
suburbs of Dublin, rectories of Crickiston, 
county Meath, Fennaxes, Dromine,Barraghe, 
Kylrosnarryn, BaUykelly, Dromphe, Castel- 
more, with the tithes of a caracute oif land of 
the late priory of TuUaghfelyn, in the 
counties Carlow and Eildare, parcel of the 
possessions of the abbey of Thomas-court, 
by Dublin. To hold for 21 years, at a rent 
of £18 14s. 

1544-5.—Lease to Patrick White, Clontarff, 
knight, second baron of the exchequer, 
Walter Tyrell, and Rowland White, of 
Dublin, merchants, of the customs, cockett, 
poundage, and byllet of the port of Dublin. 
To hold for 21 years, at a rent of 220 marks 
and 10s. 

1544-5.—Grant to Thady M‘Bryon, of 
Grene Ogonaghe, of the manor and castle of 
Toghexgrene, with appurtenances lately re¬ 
ceived from certain robbers called the “ Oolde 
Children,” in Ogenaghe, County Limerick. 
To hold in tail male, by the service of a 
twentieth part of a knighrs fee, and a rent 
of 08. 8d. sterling. [The ** Oolde Children” 
must have been ^de-awake boys, but Lime¬ 
rick, in our days as well as in Henry VIII.'s 
time, was blessed with rather hardy children, 
to wit, the “ Three-year-olds ” and the 
“ Four-year-olds” who were wont to fight 
like devils for conciliation. They were not 
robbers certainly, they only broke each 
other’s heads. We nope these modem 
“ Oolde Children ” have grown older and 
wiser by this time.] 

1544-5.—Lease to James Buttler, Earl of 
Ormond and Ossory, of the rectory of Kyl- 
teyham and land in Kepdromyn and Sley- 
boyne belonging thereto, parcel of the pos¬ 
sessions of the late abbey of Osseney in 
England [Osney at Oxford]. To hold for 
21 years, at a rent of £6 [a hiatus]. 

1545.—Grant to Edmund Power, bastard 
brother of the late Lord Power, of the site 
of the abbey of'SS. Koan and Borgan, alias 
Brogan, or Mothell [list of several lands in 
Waterford and Tipperary follows], leased for 
21 years to Catherine Butler, of Curragh- 
more, widow, and Peter, late Lord Power. 
To hold for his life without account during 
the said term of 21 years. 

1645.—Grant to Thomas Clmton, yeoman 
of the chamber, of the plsce of the horsemen 
to serve in the wars. To hold for life, with 
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a fee of 9d. sterling a-day. [The same year 
John Traverse, groom of the chamber, ob¬ 
tains a grant of the manor, castle, and mill 
of Rathmore in Leinster, with several other 
lands in occupation of Christopher Eustace, 
possessions of James Fitzgermd, attainted 
(the Leinster family), and other lands in the 
County Dublin, part of the possessions of St. 
Mary's Abbey; also lands in Gylton, County 
Kildare, partly in occupation of Alice Eustace, 
possessions of the abbey of Balkynglass, with 
full manorial and admiralty rights. To hold 
in tail-male by the service of the twentieth 
part of a knight's fee, and a rent of 10 marks 
English. This John Travers, or Traverse, 
groom, was well provided for, as will be seen 
on reference to tnede Fiants."] 

1545.->Lease to Dermot McCormake oge, 
late preceptor of Morne, alias Manynyman, 
County Cork, of the preceptory of Mome, 
and lands [here follows a list of several in 
the County Cork]. To hold for 21 years, at 
a rent of j£ 9. Mem.—Void because granted 
to Earl of .Desmond. 

1546-6.—Xlrant to Robert Sentleger, Esq,, 
in consideration of the sum of i6261 28. 6d., 
of the manor of Kill, County Kildare; lands, 
Kyll, Artewell; Arterstoune, Nicholstoune, 
Arteslande, Ballibrogg, Barronragh, Ales- 
toune. County Kildare, possessions of tiie 
abbey of Thomas-court. To hold for ever 
by the service of a fortieth part of a knight's 
fee, and a rent of 18s. 9d. sterling. [These 
Sentlegers, the lord deputy and other mem¬ 
bers of the family, fared exceedingly well in 
Ireland, large possessions coming into their 
hands of co^scated ecclesiastic^ and other 
landed property.] 

1545-^.—Lease to James Bathe, chief baron 
of the exchequer, of Blakerath, o/tor Canon- 
rathe, and toe rectory of Castelwaminge, 
County Kildare, parcel of the possessions of 
the abbey of Thomas-court, by Dublin. To 
bold for 21 years, at a rent of 488. 4d. for 
Blakerath, and J04 for the rectory. 

1545-6.—Grant to Patrick Bamewell, of 
Gracedieu, sergeant-at-laws, for a fine of 
jB 20, of custody of the lands lately belonging 
to John Serle, son of Patrick Serle, of 
[Shallon], and of the wardship and marriage 
of Marion, sister and heiress of the said John. 
Also license to said Marion to enter into 
possession without further process, upon her 
attaining the age of sixteen years. 

1545-6.—Lease to William Brabazon, sub- 
treasurer, and Elizabeth his wife, of the site 
of the abbey of Mellifont, County Louth, 
with its appurtenances. To hold for 17 
years, at a rent of j 6816 Ids. 8d. [The pos¬ 
sessions were large, including weirs and 
fisheries on the Boyne.] 

1545-6.—Grant to Geral Aylmer, knight, 
chief justice, for a fine of ^810, of the custody 
of the possessions of John Bathe, late of 
Colpe, and the wardship and marriage of 
Robeit, his son and heir. 

1545-^.—Lease to Robert Eustacoj^preben- 
daiy of Malahiddret, and Thomas I^emyng, 
of Lutrelleston, chaplain, of the rectories 
and chapels of Kilcline, Balrodan, and Gal- 
lowe, County Meath, parcels of the rectory 
of Galtrym. To hold for 21 years, at a rent 
of £10. [The premises had been leased by 
the prior of St. Peter's of Trym to Peter 
Lynche and others for 40 years, at a rent of 
£8 18s. 4d.] 

The same yew*—^Livery to John Wssher 
[Ussher], of Dublin, merchant, son and heir 
of Christopher Wssher, late of the same, 
merchant. 

1545-6.—Pardon to Thomas Cusake, of 
Gerardeston, County Meath, gent.; Patrick 
bis son; Walter Michell of the same, cottier; 
John O'Mumygham, of the same, labourer; 
Thomas Gogourtie, of Folleston, husband¬ 
man ; William M*Loys, of the same, husband¬ 
man; Phillip Manchan, of Staffardeston, 
husbandman, and Hugh his son. 

1545-6.—^Lease to the Hon. John Alen, 
Esq., chancellor of the castle and manor of 
Lexlip alia$ Salmon-leap; lands, Lexlip, Ac. 
(here follows a list], possession of James 
fltzgeralde, attainted [with other lands 
named], and land near the Rewe by Priores- 
ton meades, leased to said Alen for 21 years. 


To hold for 10 years from 1558, at a rent of 
£82 68. 8d. 

Here m a pardon to a Dublin boy hailing 
from Kilmainham: — Pardon to Donogh 
O'Coyllone, aluu Donoghballough, of 
maynan, horse boy. 

1546.—Lease to James Bathe, chief baron 
of the exchequer, of the tithes of Rathouthe, 
County Meath, bdonging to the late abbey 
of Thomas-courte by Dublin. To hold for 21 
years, at a rent of £10 18s. 4d. 

1546.—^License to William Wyse, of Water¬ 
ford, knight, to alienate to Thomas Plunket, 
of l^ester, gent., and Thomas Fyane, of 
Dublin, merchant, a watermill, lana, and a 
salmon weir in Chapell Isoulde, County 
Dublin. To be held for ever. [The above 
is the only mention, we believe, of Killester, 
County Dublin, in these Fiants. The village 
of Chapel Isoulde occurs the second time in 
a Fiant of 1541, in which a lease is given to 
Rich^d Savage, of Chapel Isoulde, gent., of 
the site of the monastery of Augustm friars 
of Rosse, with appurtenances in Rosse and 
Pallcopile, County Wexford. The Wyse 
family are long^ connected with Waterford. 
In 1588 there are among these Fiants a grant 
to William Wise, Esq., of the king's body, of 
the site of the priory of St. John beside 
Waterford, and its possessions in the said 
citv, and the lands of Krydan, Ballymabyn, 
and Lyssent, County Waterford, in the City 
and County of Cork. To hold in tail male 
bv the service of one knight’s fee. There is 
also a direction for the issue of a commission 
to suppress the priory. The name of an 
Andrew Wise occurs in a Fiant of 1544.] 

There are a number of pardons in this 

? ear, of which the following are samples:— 
'ardon to Patrick O'Conyne, tUer, especially 
for the death of Demot Rothtor. [It is 
evident we had a lot of tilers as well as 
thatchers in Henry Vni.’B time.] 

—Pardon to W^ter oge Bermyngham, of 
Meylerston, Countv Kildare, gent., especially 
for the robberv of four cows and fourteen 
pigs, of which he stands indicted. [Walter, 
perhaps, stole back his own. An Irish gentle¬ 
man would not rob unless, indeed, he was an 
“ idle man ” or “ half sir.”] 

—Pardon to Elenor Fitzgerald, sister of 
Gerald, late Earl of Kildare. 

—Grant of English liberty to Con O'Mul- 
moy, of Dervack, clerk. 

—Like grant to Thady O'Corryan, of 
Dervack, 8<molar, and his issue. 

Grant of English liberty to Patrick O'Dony- 
lan, aU<u Don^, chaplain. Fine 6s. 8d. 

—Pardon to Donald boy Onare of Eilheale, 
County Kildare, husbandman and kem, 
lately of Ofayley, idleman, especially for the 
murder of John Vale. 

—Pardon to Peter Boyse, of Calgaghe, 
County Meath, gent. 

—Giant of English liberty to William 
M*Cormyke, chaplain. 

—^Pardon to James Nugent, of Multy- 
foman, gent.; Nicholas Nagent, of Loghe- 
garmore, horseman ; Patnck or P^en 
O'Morran, of Dardeston, horseman; Patrick 
Brode, yeoman; Oliver Ledwiche, Edmund 
O'Roerk, Donald O’Trover, Patrick Holer, 
and Rory O'Farall, kerns, especially for the 
death of Walter, son of Theobald Nugent. 

—^Pardon to Wdter FitzJamys Fitzhabart 
Fitzgerrot, of Artwell, gent., and Thomas 
Veldon, of Stacallen, late of Cloncurry, 
yeoman. 

1546.—Presentation of Donogh M‘Gynd, 
clerk, to the rectory of St. Canice, of Aghebo, 
diocese of Ossory, vacant because Donald 
M'Costygyn, the incumbent, is of the Irish 
nation. 

Same year—Grant to Baptist Crean, of 
Slegaugb, of a fee of 12d. sterling a day for 
life. [This Fiant is dated from ** Windesor** 
(Windsor); but whether Sligo is meant for 
Slegaugh, we know not. The same name 
does not occur again throughout the Fiants.] 
We will finish our quotations in next issue. 
In the meantime we have docketed some 
names an^laces that occur throughout these 
Fiants of Henry VIII. that may receive par¬ 
ticular attention hereafter at our hands, if 
heidth, and life, and oircumstanoes permit. 


THE DRUMCONDRA DRAINAGE 
SCHEME, AND THE TOLKA RIVER. 

At a late meeting of the North Dublin Union 
Sanita^ Board, a letter was read from the 
Local Government Board enclosing a copy 
of a memorial from the inhabitants of Fair- 
view, Clontarf, against the proposed outfall 
for the Drumcondra sewage. The memo¬ 
rialists stated that they had heard with alarm 
the proposal to make the outfall from the 
intended sewer from Glasnevin, Drumcondra, 
and other districts into the River Tolka at 
Ballybough Bridge. They did not object to 
the drainage of the district of Drumcondra, 
but to the sewage being discharged into the 
River Tolka, either at Ballybough Bridge or 
at any other part of its course adjacent, as 
on the fiow of the tide the refuse would be 
again brought up the river and deposited on 
its banks and bed, to the great danger of the 
hetdth of the inhabitants, and consequent de¬ 
terioration of property in the neighbourhood. 

A letter from Mr. William Collins, who ii 
an owner of property east of Ballybough 
Bridge, was read, informing the board that 
the proposed sewerage scheme would meet 
his deteinnined opposition. 

A deputation, consisting of Messrs. Don¬ 
nelly, M'Entyre, Fenton, and Sullivan, at¬ 
tended on behalf of the inhabitants of Fair- 
view, for the purpose of s^porting the 
prayer of the memorial. Mr. Donnelly said 
if the scheme was carried out as proposed it 
would seriously affect the health of the whole 
neighbourhood of Fairview. They had no 
objection whatever to the proper draining of 
Crossgims, Clonliffe, and Drumcondra, but 
they objected strongly to the benefit of the 
discharge being nven to the inhabitants of 
Fairview and Ballybough. Seven years ago 
the Tolka was a comparatively pure stream, 
but now it was quite the reverse. The in¬ 
terests involved in the matter were very 
great, but what was of more importance 
several persons in the neighbourhood had 
died from the effluvia. Instead of increasing 
the evil it was the duty of the Sanitary 
Board to abate it if possible. A year ago a 
movement had been got up for that object, 
but it fell through; but now that the people 
had seen the nature of the extensive scheme 
proposed they were determined to resist it 
to tne utmost. 

A second deputation, representing the in¬ 
habitants of Drumcondra, consisting of 
Messrs. R. W. H. Nash, Martin, MacMahon, 
and Kenny, attended to support the scheme. 
Mr. Nash said the sewage of Drumcondra 
had from time immemorim passed under the 
biidges at Drumcondra and Ballybough nn- 
objecied to, and the moment it was proposed 
to throw all the different sewers mto one 
main sewer, there was a howl of rage at the 
people of Drumcondra, who were accused of 
attempting to injure the whole neighbour¬ 
hood of Clontarf. The people of Drum- 
bondra had no such intention in the proposed 
scheme. They were only going to collect 
the various sewers into one, and run it into 
the river. The Chairman—Where do you 
propose emptying the sewage ? Mr. Nash— 
into the river at Ballybough Bridge. It does 
seem unfair to send it down to Fairview, but 
that has always been the case, and all we 
want is to collect the different sewers to¬ 
gether, and run them by the same channel to 
the sea. Mr. Tickell thought they should 
not forget the strong case that had been 
made out by the people of Fairview against 
the scheme. 

It was resolved—“ That the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board be requested to allow Captain 
Robinson to report on the amended plan 
relative to the sewerage of Drumcondra 
district, as a difference of opinion has arisen 
on the subject.” 

In reference to this proposed sewerage 
scheme a good deal might be said. The 
Drumcondra people have every right to get 
rid of their sewage in the best manner pos¬ 
sible, but they have no right to injure an 
adioining nelgnbourhood or township. The 
I collecting of all the sewers together and 
, running them into the River Tolka with the 
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belief that the poUation will be carried out 
to sea is as wild a project as ever entered the 
bead of any man. It is not only wild, but it 
is stupid and criminal. One of the deputa¬ 
tion representing Dromcondra said that the 
sewage of that village from time immemo¬ 
rial passed under the bridges at Drumoondra 
and Ballvbough.** We happen to know more 
of the l^torv of Drumcondra than the 
speaker in this instance. Drumoondra had 
never any defined system of drainage, for we 
do not include the few drains made in the 
district during the last few years for can 7 ing 
off the surface water a system of drainage. 
In the vicinity of Oorey’s-lane and the Mill- 
lane some house and back yard drainage 
found its outlet into the Tolka. It was so at 
Old Glasnevin and at Richmond. Cesspools 
were the custom, and it was through perco¬ 
lation of foul matter through the soil more 
than through regular drains that the water 
of the Tolka was polluted in years gone by. 
In fact, house and back yard drains were few 
and far between. This was the immemorial 
drainage of the Drumcondra district; but its 
foulness it could not compare with the mad 
system now proposed, which is nothing 
more than converting the River Tolka into a 
filthy elongated sewer from Glasnevin to 
Fairview Strand, and making the estuary at 
the latter place a feculent and chronic swamp. 
We remember seeing, and not many years 
since, the Tolka with water clear and spark¬ 
ling, fit to drink, and much resorted to by 
anglers between the Richmond cascade and 
Old Glasnevin Bridge, at the head of Corey's- 
lune. But what it is now, as foul as it is, 
would be as nothing compared with what it 
would be if the proposed Drumcondra sewer¬ 
age scheme was carried out 1 Birds do not 
usually befoul their own nests; and we are 
indeed shocked at the sentiments of the 
deputies representing the inhabitants of 
Drumcondra. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

carlislFbridge. 

TO THB KDITOB OF THB IBISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —As it might be inferred from the 
notice of the recent meeting, in connection 
with this matter, which appeared in your last 
issue, that the designs of only three gentle¬ 
men were before the meeting of the Council 
on the 25th of August, I would ask yon to 
favour me by inserting in your journal the 
following letter:— 

Belfast, August 23rd, 1876. 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge receipt of Four 
letter of the 2l8t inst, informing me of the intended 
meeting of the council on Wednesday neit, to con¬ 
sider plans for Carlisle Bridge. An engagement for 
Wednesday will prevent me being present at the 
meeting, which I am kindly invited to attend. I 
have therefore to request that you will lay before 
the oommittee the accompanying photograph of my 
design for a new Carlisle Bridge, together with the 
following observations:—^This design was submitted 
ill competition with others In 1862. At that time 
it met with very general approval, and its suitability 
for the site in preference to an iron bridge was, 1 
may say, universally acknowledged; and since 
then—in 1870—the erection of a new bridge ac¬ 
cording to this design, or on the basis of it, was 
entert^ned and approved of by a committee of the 
Corporation, and recommended by them for adop¬ 
tion to the Port and Docks Board. In providing a 
level platform equal in width to 8ackville-street, 
this design did not differ materially from others. 
Its distinctive character lay chiefly in its being a 
two arcli bridge, of stone construction, but fulflll- 
ing all the conditions which the promoters of the 
competition would seem to have considered imprac¬ 
ticable, except through the medium of an iron con¬ 
struction. The material proposed, and the arrange¬ 
ment of arches suggested, admit of a more architec¬ 
tural treatment than would be possible with an iron 
bridge, or with a single arch, and for this reason 
the general effect of such a bridge would be more in 
harmony with the important architectural features 
ill the iinmediaie neighbourhood. The carrying out 
of this design (exclusive of the angle towers, which 
are not an essential part, and which might be added 
afterwards) was shown by the estimate of a respon¬ 
sible contractor to be comparatively inexpensive. 
The present abutments stren^hened and lengthened, 
being allowed to remain, #ith the central pier 
formed of the present two piers, would render the 


work easy of construction. Should the council 
continue to regard my design with such favour as 
to lead them to again recommend it for adoption, I 
shall have great pleasure in supplying them with 
more detailed iuioruiaiion. 

W. H. Ltmn, Architect 

The Town Clerk, Dublin 

The design I referred to was illustrated by 
you in 1862, and again in 1870, and at the 
time it was approved of by the Corporation, 
and recommended by them to the Fort and 
Docks Board for adoption, the cost was esti¬ 
mated by a contractor, who would have been 
willing io undertake the work, at less than 
£50,000. I believe the engineer of the Port 
and Docks Board, who reported on the de¬ 
sign, considered that a sumoient amount of 
masonry had not been provided for the foun¬ 
dations and abutments. As such a deficiency 
could be easily remedied without mkterially 
increasing the estimate, and as it would 
appear that the official engineers of the Port 
and Docks Board and of the Corporation re¬ 
spectively are in favour of a stone bridge, 
the only objection which this design would 
now seem open to is the fanciful one which 
was raised to its central pier. Mr. Page, 
C.E., in a letter published in 1870, took ex¬ 
ception in a general way to this feature of 
my design, o^y, however, as far as I could 
see, because it was more or less original, and 
seemed to contravene a general rule, which, 
like all general roles are subject to excep¬ 
tion. No substantial reason, either on prac¬ 
tical or msthetio grounds was advanced 
against the arrangement; on the contrary, if 
it was carefully and impartially considered 
in comparison with either a one or a three 
arch bridge, and in connection with the cir¬ 
cumstances of this particular river and site, 
I believe that a vermct would be given in its 
favour on bothj^onnds. 

W. H. Ltkn, R.H.A., Architect. 

P.S.—As the platform qf the bridge when 
widened would form a square, a central pier 
would afford direct support for any object 
placed in the centre of the platform. Such a 
site as this—for a memorial, for instance— 
would be a most commanding one, and would 
afford an opportunity for grouping with the 
central object whatever architectural features 
might be introduced at the ends of the piers. 
Such an arrangement snggested, to some 
extent, the idea of a centriu pier at the time, 
to receive the then contemplated memorial 
to the Prince Consort. Now it would be 
equally well adapted for that to O'Connell: 
and as the bridge would be equal in width to 
Sackville-street, the memorial would not 
diminish the width of the roadway in one 
position more than another. W. H. L. 

Belfast, Sept. 9th, 1875. 

Another competitor enters into particulars 
as to the plans which he has laid before ** the 
powers that be.** He says:— 

Sir, —I beff yoo will allow me to state briefly 
that my design proposes not to stuff and pad ** the 
present bridge, and ** put a new face upon It,** bat 
to take it doum altogether to the level of low water, 
and on the foundations of the present piers (which 
have been reported sound) to erect new piers, and 
to form extensions on either side to the full width 
of Sackville-street by a oontinuatlon of these piers, 
or by iron cylinders filled with concrete, and on this 
suhstructare to lay an uniform construction of Iron 
girders and plates, on which the roadway would he 
formed, so that the work proposed is, by this 
arrangement, intended to form an entirely new 
bridge above low water level The extensions, as 
arranged on iron cylinders, were proposed to save 
the cost of cofferdams which would be required for 
building a continuation of the stone piers; hot as I 
find the City Engineer has, in his recent report on 
this subject, recommended an extension of the pre¬ 
sent bridge, exactly in its present form, Including 
of conrse a continuation of the stone piers, at a cost 
of £50,000,1 presume that in his opinion there is 
no practical difficulty in the way of contlnning the 
•toae piers as shown by one of my plans submitted 
in the competition of 1862. Two plans were sub¬ 
mitted by me to the Corporation, showing two 
different arrangements—one of a perfectly level 
bridge, the same which waa exhibited in the com¬ 
petition of 1862; the other, made since to meet the 
•opposed , requirements of the Board of Trade as to 
hs^way abora Ugh watOTi differenoe in laval ba- 


tween Westmoreland-street and Sackville-street 
and the proposed new drainage arrangements. 
These two plans are now before the engineer to the 
Port and Docks Board for his report; and 1 feel 
assured that if he considers them to be right In 
principle and design, and worthy of adoption, be 
will willingly sopiiort the Corporation In their wish 
to save tlie ratepayers some £50,000 or £60,000, 
wiiich would go a long way In providing additional 
bridge accommodation, which many consider to ha 
so much required, further eastward. It is, perhaps, 
a matter of no small moment to the Inbahliants and 
traders of the important streets in the vicinity of 
the bridge, to know that both my plans permit of 
the existing bridge lieing used as at present, until 
the extensions shall have been opened for traffic. 

Thomas Tderkr. 

[Whatever amount of remodelling may take 
place—whether through the medium of iron 
or stone—the fact is patent, in view of the 
future, that another new bridge farther down 
the river will have to be erected at no very 
distant date. Apart from present exigencies 
and financial considerations, and from an 
architectural point of view, we would prefer 
to see a new stone structure in the rebuilt or 
remodelled Carlisle Bridge, as it certainly 
would be more in harmony with its surround¬ 
ings and the public buildings of our city. In 
the case of another new bridge farther down 
the river, wherever erected, we would prefer 
to see it also constructed of stone. There 
need be no particular bias manifested in the 
matter by any person or pubHo body whether 
Carlisle Bridge should be an engineer's or an 
architect's job, for bridge-building—whether 
of iron, or stone, or other material—is as 
much an architectural as an engineering per¬ 
formance. Both professions were once one 
and the same; and, despite modern railway 
construction and the extended nse and appli¬ 
cation of iron on the part of the engineer, it 
is difficult to say at what point Architectnre 
parts from Engineering, if it parts at alL We 
hold, however, that stone should be used 
where it is appUcable; and for bridge-build¬ 
ing in the centre of a city it is more in 
harmony with the architecture of our public 
buildings.—E d. I. B.] 


THE O'CONNELL MONUMENT. 

Wb would not be at all surprised to see the 
works of the enlargement of Carlisle Bridge 
completed, and that of the new bridge farther 
down the river commenced, before the O’Con¬ 
nell Monument is finished and in position. 
It appears that letters of administration to 
Mr. Foley's will have not been yet granted, 
and we fear that the j^ublio will yet see some 
litigation between artists and others in the 
matter of the artist's works and property. 
We trust, however, it will be otherwise. The 
testimonial oommittee are still as much in 
the dark as to the real canses of the delay 
as are the general public, and all the in¬ 
formation the oommittee can vouchsafe at 
present, is, that their secretary is to keep 
himself in correspondence with Mr. Tenis- 
wood, and urge upon him the necessity of 
having some&ng definite done! This is 
highly satisfactory on the part of the com¬ 
mittee, who have wasted ten years over the 
matter, and celebrated a centenary comme¬ 
moration over an unfinished and absent 
monnment. 


A new edition la announced of ** Cassell’s History 
of Rngland,” In monthly parts. This is the history 
of which Lord Brougham said,** The soundest prin¬ 
ciples are laid down in almost every instance. The 
interests of virtue, of liberty, and of peace—the 
best Interests of mankind—are faithfully and ably 
maintained throughout.” It will be illnatrated with 
upwards of two thousand engravings, and a new 
portrait of her Majesty the Queen, pr^uced in the 
best form of art, and printed on Imperial plate paper, 
2 ft 6 in., by 1 ft. 10 in., will be issued as a presen¬ 
tation plate with the first monthly part, which will 
be pablished on September 27 th. 
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ON BUILDING IN CONCRETE.* 

(Concladed ftom page 34fi.) 

The next point to be considered is the appa¬ 
ratus, or the mechanical means employed, to 
cause the concrete to take the required forms 
of walls and other parts of the building to be 
constructed. 

There are two distinct methods employed 
in the use of concrete for buildings,—^the 
** concrete brick” or “ block system” and the 
monolithic concrete system. 

By the first method the concrete is made 
to take the form of bricks or blocks, by 
being placed, when mixed, into small moulds, 
and afterwards, when sufficiently hard, these 
concrete bricks are set into theii places in 
walls, &c., with mortar or cement joints, by 
skilled workmen, with similar scaffoldmg 
plant and expenses precisely as for brick 
work or stone work. 

By the second or monolithic method the 
concrete, on being mixed, is placed and 
moulded at once into its permanent position. 

No time is wasted in waiting till concrete 
bricks are strong enough to build. No ex- 
pensiTe bricksetting is required, all the wall¬ 
building work bemg done by unskilled 
labourers, and mortar joints are avoided. 

The avoidance of mortar joints is a great 
gain in strength. 

One writer in favour of the concrete block 
system claims, in his list of advantages of 
concrete building (amongst many other ad¬ 
vantages that can only be secured by mono¬ 
lithic concrete), the avoidance of dust caused 
by bad mortar joints. Surely the block 
system has no such advantage. The same 
writer pleaded in favour of concrete bricks 
that they give time for testing the cement. 
But where is the advantage in this ? because, 
as I have already shown, there is ample time 
for testing before using the cement in build¬ 
ing ; and a prudent builder would not risk 
wasting money or time by using doubtful 
cement in malmg concrete bricks any more 
than he would do so in building monolithic 
walls. 

If, however, bad cement were supplied by 
the maker, and the builder’s preliminary 
tests failed to detect it, there would be yet 
an important safeguard in using the patent 
apparatus, now so generally employed for 
building monolithic walls. 

The newly-built walls have not onlv to 
carry the apparatus, which is raised n’om 
time to time as the walls are built, but have 
also to carry the scafiblds with men and 
materials. None but good cement can resist 
the strain thus applied, and walls success¬ 
fully resisting this strain when only a few 
days old may be relied upon to resist any 
strains that can be put upon them after, 
when their strength is so much increased. 

There are very few districts where con¬ 
crete block building can be done so cheaply 
as ordinary brickwork, and in many places 
where block building would cost more than 
brickwork or stonework, monolithic concrete 
would cost much less. In fact, monolithic 
concrete building has such decided advan¬ 
tages over concrete block building that no 
amount of special pleading in favour of 
blocks will deprive the monolithic system of 
its due ascendancy and present well-deserved 
preference. 

It is next important to consider which is 
the best system of apparatus to be employed 
to secure all the advantages of monolithic 
concrete buildings. Wooden posts and 
boards for building monolithic walls have 
been used in all times, and in all countries. 
But only very small and unimportant build¬ 
ings can be constructed with such apparatus, 
and the work produced is very inferior, 
crooked, and uneven, making interior plaster¬ 
ing or exterior finishing more than ordinarily 
expensive. With nearly all the various 
modifications of wooden posts and boards, 
an independent scaffold has to be used, and 
the advantage of testing the walls as built is 
not secured. 

Its cheapness in the first instance is, 

• Bj Mr. Charicf Drake. Read at meetiag of CiTil and 

M^dianlcal Enginccr^' iiccicty. 


doubtless, the chief inducement to use wooden 
apparatus, but whatever is saved in first cost 
is very soon lost in extra labour spent in 
working clumsy, wooden contrivances in en¬ 
deavouring to keep them in proper positions 
which (from the tendency of wood to twist 
and swell, and split with wet concrete on one 
side, and often a hot sun on the other side) 
it is impossible to do. 

With the improvements in the manufac¬ 
ture of cement, commenced improvements in 
apparatus for building with it, the leading 
idea being, of course, to obtain a mould 
which could be moved up the walls stage by 
stage as these were built up. 

A rather general delusion among would-be 
inventors of concrete building iq)paratus was 
that an apparatus could be made to slide up 
the face of the waU without being first de¬ 
tached from the guides or uprights, and 
many clever and complicated arrangements 
of gearing and spur wheels, and han^es, for 
turning of screws working in the middle of 
the walls in the worm formed by them in the 
concrete that had set around them, were 
tried; but, of course, all failed completely. 

The mould would not slide up except by 
carr^g up the concrete wall with it, either 
in whole courses or broken, and the screws 
would not turn in the concrete till force 
enough was used to destroy the worm in 
which it was expected to turn. Therefore, 
the only workable apparatus were those which 
could be detached, and come directly away 
from the concrete when resetting of the 
mould was necessary. Then many attempts 
were made to counteract, or overcome the 
evils of twisting or swelling of wood, by 
various clever dispositions of it, and by 
framing it in vanous ways, and also by 
covering the wooden frames with zinc, tin, 
&o. 

But none of these attempts succeeded com¬ 
pletely, and were, besides, all hampered by 
more or less complicated fasteners, and by 
the use of the old-fashioned, time-wasting, 
easily worn-out bolt and nut. 

The apparatus patented by myself in 1868 
was the firat in which the use of wood was 
entirely discarded. It is made entirely of 
iron. The fasteners are simple tapered pins, 
or rounded wedges, than winch no fastener 
can work more easily. 

Before offering any remarks of my own 
upon the subject of architectural treatment, 
I beg to premise that I have at various times 
read the opinions of architects upon the sub¬ 
ject of concrete building generally, as pub¬ 
lished in reports of papers read, and dis¬ 
cussions following, at various scientific and 
architectural societies. 

Quotation might be given, but I must now 
proceed with the remarks I wish to offer on 
this subject of architectural treatment; and 
I propose to divide these under two heads;— 
Ist, Constructional; 2nd, Artistic or Decora¬ 
tive Treatment. 

The great adhesive and cohesive qualities 
of Portland cement, and its capacity for re¬ 
sisting enormous tensile and transverse* 
strains, adapt it for use in such ways as no 
other material is capable of. 

Corbelling, oriels, and similar works, to 
the extent even of impossibility in any other 
material, may be done easily and cheaply in 
concrete. Arches may be built having no 
lateral thrust. Upper fioors, and fiat, or 
arched roofs, may be cast in place, requiring 
little or no iron in their cons^ction for very 
considerable spans. Whole staircases are 
cast in place, with only light iron trusses 
cast in the midst, so that no iron comes in 
sight or under the influence of heat in case of 
fire. 

Chimneys with projecting breasts may 
begin on upper floors, being hung out from 
the waU without the need of any supporting 
work under. Indents, hollows, and flues, 
may be formed in any part of the work by 
simply inserting castings or cores in the 
apparatus to exclude the concrete from spaces 
required. I would remark here that it has 
been erroneously stated that chimney flues 
require brick or tile lining to prevent disinte¬ 
gration of concrete through heat. 


I can assert positively that no such thing 
can occur in any ordin^ flue. If pudicles of 
concrete have come away in any case it has 
been through loose and bad work, and not 
from any disintegration through heat. 

Openings may be formed anywhere in the 
walls without requiring lint^, arches, or 
other support for tho walls over; a 10 in* 
thick wall has been built to carry itself in 
this way over a 14 ft. opening. Surely a 
material possessing sudi structural capaci¬ 
ties should suggest features for architectural 
treatment suitiable to its capacities. From 
being monolithic a broad and massive treat¬ 
ment seems to be suggested, and the capa¬ 
city of cement for being moulded into orna¬ 
mental detail should be kept in view. For 
the majority of dwelling-houses in towns and 
cities no decorative finish is ever attempted^ 
whatever the material used in their construc¬ 
tion. Nothing can be more wretched-looking 
than the ordinary brick front of the poorer 
class houses. How much brighter and more 
wholesome these would appear if built in 
concrete with plain cemented fronts. But 
hitherto the cemented front has been re¬ 
served for our West-end squares, and for 
such towns as Brighton, where ordinary 
brickwork requires cementing to ensure dry 
walls. 

The face of concrete, as it is left by the 
mould, is BO plain, crude, and evidently un¬ 
finished, that it must be taken to be a rule, 
that it must have a finishing coat of some kind* 
Unfortunately, the cementing I have already 
alluded to has in times past been applied to 
brick and stone walls, not in the matter of a 
legitimate and necessary protecting coat, but 
has been made the vehicle of deception, by 
giving to both brick and stone buildings an 
imitative appearance of a superior class of 
substantial stonework, and moreover the 
work has been done, in many instances, with 
bad materials, and also with bad, wasteful, 
and ignorant workmanship; so that, besides 
being a sham, it has become unsightly and 
unsound through cracking and peeling off*, 
and in consequence an unreasonable prejudice 
exists against the application of a finishing 
coat of cement to the exterior surfaces of 
concrete buildings. 

It appears not to be known or understood 
that the objections and causes of failure to 
which plastering or cementing of exteriors 
of brick or stone building is uable, do not 
exist in the case of cementing on concrete. 
A finishing coat of cement upon concrete is 
simply its natural and right treatment. Con¬ 
crete gives such a good key for the cement¬ 
ing to grip and adhere to, that it practically 
forms part of the same mass, and concrete 
does not absorb and hold moisture to be 
acted upon by frost and heat, thus forcing 
off the plastering, as is the case with brick¬ 
work or stonework. The only liability to 
defects in cementing on concrete walls, is 
where two coats are used, and when idle and 
ignorant workmen, to save themselves trouble, 
use too large a proportion of cement for the 
thin finishing coat, then in consequence of 
the variation in the contraction of the two 
coats, the outer one is liable to show fine 
surface or (as they are often called) sun- 
cracks, and even in some cases to peel off. 
Of course this liability being known can be 
easily provided against. 

It is considered by many architects and 
scientific men, whose knowledge and judg¬ 
ment on this point are far superior to my own, 
that nothing more is wanted in addition to 
what is done, for instance, in the case of the 
block of houses built by my firm, at the 
comer of Marlborough-pl^e, Brighton, than 
the introduction of colour, either by building 
in terra-cotta or tiles, or by the use coloured 
cem^t similar to that called **Frescoa,'* 
which should be used to a limited extent 
only, and according to right artistic design. 

A very good effect is produced in certain 
styles of building, by finishing mouldings 
around doors, windows, Ac., in good sand¬ 
faced cementing, and giving the remaining 
spaces of panels a coat of clean fine shingle 
thrown upon a coat of cement while moist 
(my own house is finished in this way)* Thin 
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has also been applied in a more limited way 
to the most artutioally treated building vet 
erected in concrete: 1 refer to ** Down Hiul,” 
the mansion of Sir H. Selwin-lbbetson, Mr. 
F. Cockerell being the architect. The flat 
spaces are divided geometrically by bands of 
sand-faced cementing, the panels being 
shingled as before described. Bat the most 
important feature is in the panels of ** sgraf¬ 
fito ” work, to which 1 am anxious to call 
your attention. 

Some brickwork architects, not satisfied 
with the advantages they have in colour, 
cause their brickwork to take the forms of 
plain, moulded, or blocked quoins, or of 
moulded strings and" architraves. 1 leave to 
others more learned in architecture to say 
whether block quoins, &c., are legitimate 
treatment for brickwork, but surely very few 
will deny that running mouldings in brick¬ 
work are most hideous and unsatisfactory, or 
that running mouldings in cement are very 
much superior. 

Stonework is much more liable to disfigura¬ 
tion by change of colour. No such dis¬ 
colouration occurs with good cement work, 
which never requires scraping, pointing, &c., 
as does stonework and brickwork. Nor does 
it require painting or colouring as is supposed 
by some, and as it is done in too many cases 
to hide and protect the usual wretched 
plastered brickwork. Some have proposed 
to face concrete walls with brickwork or 
stonework; but 1 trust such shams as these 
will never meet with much support. 

It has also been suggested to cover the 
whole exterior surface of concrete walls with 
encaustic tiles, and doubtless very effective 
decorative results may be obtained in this 
way ; but I presume the cost and bad effect 
of glazed suHaces will prevent the adoption 
of this proposal. 

My hope is that architects will learn to 
appreciate the full value of cement both as a 
constructive and decorative material, for in 
«this direction lies the only legitimate treat¬ 
ment of concrete buildings, and here will be 
found a wider and more fruitful field for both 
structural and aesthetic result than has yet 
been found or dreamt of. 

I will conclude by repeating a statement 
made in a letter of mine published in the 
Builder of May last year:— 

** I am fully persuaded that concrete 
building is capable of high and le^timate 
treatment whenever architects of ability take 
it in hand. The subject demands and de¬ 
serves a treatment more carefully considered 
and more vigorous than any it has yet re¬ 
ceived.” 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
BRISTOL. 

(Continned from page 388.) 

Thb various roeetiiiga of the sections commenced on 
Thursday. Mr. A. O. Vernon Harcourt presided 
over the*Chemical Department, and in his opening 
address spoke of the twofold advancement of the 
science of chemistry^the first consisting in the 
discovery and co-ordination of new facts, the second 
in the diffusion of existing knowledge and the 
creation of an interest in the objects, methods, and 
results of scientific research. The advance of 
science was not to be measured only by the annual 
growth of a scientific labour, but by the living in¬ 
terest it excited and the number of its votaries. He 
regretted the small proportion of original work in 
chemistry which was done in Great Britain, and 
said that it was not because English workers were 
less inventive or industrious than their fellows across 
the Channel, but because their numbers were ex¬ 
ceedingly small. No doubt there were differences 
in natural aptitudes and tastes, but the chief reason 
why it was so rare for men of leisure to turn to 
scientific pursuits was that so few boys and young 
women had had experience of the pleasure they 
bring. Much had been done during the past twenty 
years, both at the universities and at the public 
schools, to provide for the teaching of science. The 
University of Oxford had done so, and recognised It 
among studies requisite for a degree; and the other 
colleges had not been backward in forming scholar¬ 
ships and fellowships as soon as they had reason to 
believe that those elected for proficiency in science 
would be nearly equal in intellectual culture to those 
elected for proficiency iu classics and mathematics. 


Science, however, had failed to attract more than a 
small percentage of students. Examinations pro¬ 
duced a habit of looking to success in the final 
examination as the end of study—a habit of mind 
peculiarly opposed to the true spirit of scientific 
work. Chemistry could only claim a place in 
general education if its study served not to make 
men chemists, but to help to make them intelligent 
and well-informed. He was of opinion that, 
wherever a school could afford appliances for the 
teaching of chemistry, all the boys should pass 
through the hands of the teacher of this subject, 
and those selected for the study who showed more 
intelligence or interest than the rest. Thus they 
would have coming men who had already learned 
the rudiments of science; and laboratories of re¬ 
search, as well as of elementary instruction, would 
find a place at the English universities—Oxford 
and Cambridge. The science of chemistry would 
advance more rapidly if it were possible to organise 
chemists into working parties, having each a defi¬ 
nite region to explore, and he suggested that the 
representatives of scientific chemistry should pub¬ 
lish a list of subjects for research. 

Papers were afterwards read by Mr. H. T. Cbam- 
berlain, Mr. Thomas Davey, and Mr. A. S. Davis, 
on the manufacture and refining of sugar in Bristol, 
the tobacco trade of Bristol, and a simple method 
of determining the proportion of carbonic acid in 
air. 

Mr. James Hey wood presided over the Section of 
Economic Science, and delivered an address dealing 
chiefly with local statistics. 

Sir Willoughby Jones, referring to the French 
sugar question, said he did not see how they could 
bring any pressure to bear upon the French Govern¬ 
ment to prevent their making us a present of u 
quantity of sugar if they desired to do so. If the 
Government chose to go on we must be content to 
receive it, and he did not see what right we imd to 
remonstrate with the French Government. When 
the taxpayers of France were tired of making such 
presents, we should get into a more healthy state 
of competition. 

Professor Jevons read a paper on The Progress 
of the Coal question,** In which he said that the 
coal famine of the years 1872 and 1878 ought to be 
regarded as the first twinge of a scarcity which 
must come, and it had taught them that coal had 
become the first necessary of life in this kingdom. 
Mr. Fellowes said that the increased price of coal, 
so far as English coal was concerned, might cause 
it to be imported into England. 

Mr. P. Hallett having jread a paper on ** Income 
Fallacies and some other Consequences,** Professor 
Jevons said that he almost regretted that so great a 
man as Mr. Gladstone should have thrown bis 
weight in favour of a total abolition of the income- 
tax. He believed the income-tax least of all inter¬ 
fered with the progress of trade. 

In the Mechanical Science Section, Mr. William 
Prouder, C.E., F.R.S., speaking on the causes of 
resistance to the motion of a ship through water, 
said that a vessel at the surface experienced no 
resistance in addition to that due to surface friction 
and the action of eddies. There was an idea that 
there existed a form of resistance, a something ex¬ 
pressed by the term ** direct head resistance,** 
which was independent of the abovementioned 
causes. This notion was an entire delusion; no 
such force acted at all, or could act. No doubt, if 
two ships were of precisely similar design, the area 
of the midship section might be used as a measure 
of the resistance, because It was a measure of the 
size of the ship ; but it was an utter mistake to 
suppose that any part of a ship’s resistance is a 
direct effect of the inertia of the water which bad 
to be displaced from the area of the ship’s way in¬ 
directly. The inertia caused resistance to a ship at 
the surface because the pressure due to It made 
waves; but to a submerged body or to the sub¬ 
merged portion of a ship travelling beneath rigid 
Ice, no resistance whatever would be caused by the 
inertia of the water which was poshed aside; and 
this meant that If they compared two such sub¬ 
merged bodies or two such submerged portions of 
ships travelling beneath ice—as long as they were 
both of sufficiently easy shape not to cause eddies-^ 
the one which would make the least resistance was 
the one which bad the least skin surface, though It 
had twice or thrice the area of midship section of 
the other. Surface friction was much the largest 
item. The item of eddy resistance might practi¬ 
cally be dismissed as regards wave resistance. In 
order to reduce it they should maku the ship very 
long. On the other hand, to reduce the surface 
friction they should make her comparatively short, 
so as to diminish the surface of the wetted skin. 
But the data for determining wave resistance munt 
be obtained by direct experiment upon different 
forms to ascertain its value for each form. An 
exhaustive series of such experiments could not be 
tried with full-sized ships, but be trusted that the 


experiments he was now carrying out with models 
for the Admiralty were gradually accommodating 
the data on this branch of the subject. 

Mr. William Denny (Dumbarton) read a paper 
on ** The Trials of Screw Steamships.” He advo¬ 
cated progressive trials. Professor Kennedy 
(London) strongly condemned the incomplete results 
of trials which were frequently supplied. 

The Biological Section was held in three deparu 
ments, Mr. P. L. Sclater, president, delivering his 
address before the separate meetings commenced. 
Lieutenant-General Strachey presided over the 
Geographical Section, at which the report of the 
committee entrusted with the grant in aid of the 
Palestine explorations was read, followed by papers 
by Captain Toynbee, Mr. James Croll, Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, and Dr. J. Crum-Brown. Professor 
I Balfour Stewart presided over the MathemaiicHl 
I and Physical Section, and papers were read by 
Professor Everett, Professor F. Guthrie, Professor 
Stokes, Professor Hopkinson, and Professor O. 
Reynolds. Professor Rolleston presided over the 
Anthropological Department, and papers were read 
by Mr. W. Pengelly, Dr. Beddoe, Dr. J. S. Phene, 
and others. The Geological Section was presidetl 
over by Dr. Thomas, and several papers were read. 

A microscopical soiree was held in the Colston 
Hall at night, at which a large number of members 
and associates were present. The microscopes 
occupied the whole of the large hall. 

On Friday the meetings of the sections were con¬ 
tinued. A discussion arose in that of Economic 
Science on the reading of a paper by Mr. Henry 
I Chamberlain, on ” The Rise and Progress of the 
Sugar Trade in Bristol.” Professor Leone Levi said 
that some surprise was manifested when the presi¬ 
dent in his address pointed out that the French, so 
shrewd,so clever in enterprise,and so poor in money, 
should be so good as to present to the people of 
England—or rather the people consuming French 
sugar anywhere—the enormous amount of twenty 
million francs per annum ; that they should make 
a clear present to the English people; nay, that 
they should be willing to give some portion of this 
even to the Prussians. As to the proposals for im¬ 
posing exceptional dues on French sugar, he thought 
that that was out of the question. It would be 
impossible to reimpose the duties. They would 
probably find French sugar sent into Holland, after 
which it would be brought Into England. Lord 
Aberdare said that it was no doubt an advantage to 
this country to reap the benefits of cheaper produc¬ 
tions in others, but tbeeffectof these large bounties 
to French manufacturers was that they were rapidly 
destroying the refining industry of this country. 
There were large manufactories already destroyed. 
If this continued they would find that the present 
refiners of sugar would cease to exist, and the 
British consumers would find that. Instead of a 
decrease, there would be an increase in the price of 
sugar. 

Mrs. Mary Crawshay read a paper on Domestic 
Service for Gentlewomen,” and stated, from her 
experience, that the actual work done by ladies 
was greater than that done by her other servants. 
Lord Aroberley thought there were certain material 
advantages to be gained by the plan which Mrs. 
Crawshay proposed. Lord Aberdare thought a 
great deal depended upon what they considered a 
gentlewoman. He confessed that, living in England 
and not in Utopia, he did not think that ladies ought 
to do menial work. Could they see in the present 
state of society any probability of such a change 
taking place as to hope that persons of refinement 
could find employment in menial capacities? He did 
not say that those ladies in Mrs. Crawshay’s household 
suffered from any sense of degradation. But they 
must look at society as it was. They found certain 
relations existing between musters and servants. In 
many instances these might be softened, but conid 
they hope to extirpate the feelings which were the 
growth of centuries, so that ladies might undertake 
these employments without any sense of degradation 
on their part, or on the part of their nearest and 
dearest relations ? With a better education many 
and many a channel of employment now closed would 
open to women. 

In the Mechanical Science Department, Sir R. 
Thomsen and Mr. J. Hopkinson read a paper on 
” Methods for giving Distinctive Characters to Light¬ 
houses.” Sir W. Thomson, in advocating the eclipse 
light, said that rapid advances liad been made in 
English lights, particularly in respect to their power, 
but more distinctions were required. He strongly 
condemned the use of coloured lights, except for 
marking a specific direction. Sir £. Belcher said 
that coloured lights were puzzling in the extreme. 
Lighthouses, for the expense they were to the 
nation, ought to do a great deal more duty. He 
did not see why a light which was to inform ships 
that they were off any place should not tell which 
way the tide was running, and should not signal 
Greenwich time at particular hours of night. It 
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wmt a matter apon which a committee might well 
be appointed. He had been trafelling Into harbours 
for sixty years, and be bad been more puszled by 
the lights on the Irish and English coasts than any 
other part of the world. 

Mr. Beauchamp Tower read a paper on A 
Machine for obtaining Motive Power from the 
Motion of a Ship among Waves.** Mr. J. D. Cogan 
introduced the subject of ^ Toughened Glass,** ac¬ 
companying his remarks with illustrations. Mr. 
Hopkinson said that, from the fact that the glass 
had a very marked effect on polarised light, it was 
clear that It was in a state of strain. The outer 
portion of the glass was thrown into a state of com¬ 
pression, and the interior between the two surfaces 
into a state of strain. Dr. Woolley read a paper on 
“ The Steering of Ships.** 

The Rev. 8. J. Perry gave an address in the 
Mathematical and Physical Section on the ** Transit 
of Venus.** He said that although much prominence 
bed not been given to the idee, he believed that a 
very important reason why so much expense was 
gone into in the expedition was that the distance of 
the earth from the son entered largely into the 
calculation of lunar tables. The observations were 
not of any striking nature; they were simply to 
watch a biisck spot pass across the sun. There was 
nothing exciting about ft, except that when the 
observations bad to be taken they had to be very 
carefhl about the precise time, and they had to 
observe the spot during the whole period of its 
precise passage. He denied the assertion that had 
been made that Sir George Airey had neglected 
Halley*s method for Delisie*s. The troth was he 
bad rightly decided in favour of Delisle, but be bad 
not neglected Halley. Captain Toynbee, Sir Wm. 
Thomson, and Professor F. W. Barrett read papers ; 
and Mr. P. Braham gave several chemical experi¬ 
ments. 

In the Chemical Section, Mr. P. 8. Evans read a 
paper on the manufacture of sole leather in Bristol. 
Professor Williamson made some remarks on gallic 
and tannic acid. He conceived that the great object 
of tanners most be to diminish or entirely prevent 
the formation of gallic acid or glucose and its de¬ 
rivatives. Mr. Evans, in reply to Professor Thorpe, 
•aid that quick processes had sprung op, but had 
all failed. The process was as long now as it was 
thirty years ago, and the longer the time the better 
the leather. Dr. J. Watts made some observations 
on Monts and Rampacker*s apparatus for the esti¬ 
mation of tannic acid, and Dr. R. A. Tiden gave the 
result of some researches on the crystalline con¬ 
stituents of aloes. Other papers, by Mr. G. H. 
Beckett, Dr. Whight, Mr. F. Clowes, and Dr. 8. L. 
Phipson, were also read. 

Mr. W. Pengelly read the report in the Geological 
Sectiononthe exploration of Kent*sCavem,Torquay; 
and Mr. Tiddeman read the report on the explora¬ 
tion of the Victoria Cave, Settle; and in the dis¬ 
cussion which ensued M r. Simmonds, Mr. Crosskey, 
Mr. Woodward, Professor Hull, and others ex¬ 
pressed opinions as to the existence of man prior to 
the glacial period. The president (Dr. T. Wright) 
was of opinion that no direct evidence bad been 
given that roan existed previous to the glacial 
period. Other papers were read. 

Professor Roileston delivered his address to the 
Anthropological Section, in which he said that he 
did not deny that at times it was possible to give 
way to certain pressing temptatioris to think that 
we are living in a certainly deteriorated and a 
sarely deteriorating age, and that it is hopeless and 
useless to set up or look up to aspirations or ideals. 
It was a disagreeable task to learn the whole truth, 
but It was unfair to draw dark conclusions as to the 
future based upon evidence drawn from an exclu¬ 
sive contemplation of the bright side of the past. 
Noble actions, when they came to count them up, 
were not, after all, so very common in the olden 
times; and side by side with them there existed, 
and indeed Sourisbed, practices which the moral 
sense of all civilised nations had now definitely re¬ 
pudiated. 

In the Geographical Section the following papers 
were read :—Colonel E. T. Gordon, ** Exploration 
of the Pamir Steppe;** Capuin the Hon. G. Napier, 
“ The Turcoman Frontier of Persia;** Maior Herbert 
Wood, Changes in the Course of the Oxus;** 
General Sir Arthur Cotton, **The Depression of 
El Juf in the Western Sahara,** The discussion 
was conducted by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Major 
Montgomery, CanonT ristraro, Professor Hennessy, 
Dr. C. Brown, General Sir A. Cotton, and Dr. 
Nachtigal. 

Professor Sponswood delivered a lecture at Colston 
Hall at night before a crowded audience, the subject 
being ** The Colours of Polarised Light.** 


An English mannscript of historical interest has 
been discovered In the India Office. It is a memoir, 
by the late James Forbes, F.RS., of the campaign 
of 1776, on behalf of Ragonath Row. 


ROADS AND PAVEMENTS— 

THEIR OONSTBUCnOK, WEAR AND TEAR, 
SANITARY ASPECTS, ETC. 

(Coutlnned from page 2t8.) 

MAL-ADMINISTRATIVE CONDITIONS PEODUCTiyB 
OF PUBLIC INSECURITY AND WASTE. 

The mass of direct eyils, annoyances, and 
inoonyenienoes fall, not upon the two or three 
hundred owners of shops on the line of Cheap* 
side, but npon the owners of the twelve 
thousand v^des passing daily along it. 
They fall not upon the shopkeepers, but 
npon the passengers, who are estimated at 
three-quarters of a million, a ten times greater 
number passing through the city daily than 
the total number of its inhabitants. 

In answer to inquiries as to the e^erience 
on this line, one of the shopkeepers in Cheap- 
side stated that he believed that asphalte 
was less slippery than the mranite pavement. 
When the pavement was of granite, the falls 
of horses before that shop were al^ut three 
a day, whereas since the asphalte there had 
only been about two in a day, that is to say, 
out of some fifty accidents daily along that 
line. But as to that three or that two regular 
falls daily, had he made no representation to 
the local authorities, or to those who had 
charge of the roads ? No, he had not. The 
horses were not his, and so neither he nor 
other shopkeepers appeared to have been 
moved by the scenes of daily animal suffering 
to make any effort for its prevention. Very 
recently it appears that the slipping along 
that line on accoimt of its ** greasy " condi¬ 
tion, occasioned an ontcry for better cleans¬ 
ing, when this ontcry was met in a manner 
which, if it were culpably clumsv, might be 
malice, for the street was so flooded with 
water as to make the entire roadway ** a 
slop." The security to the horses was, how¬ 
ever, at once complete; but there was an in- 
oonvenienee to we shopkeepers from that 
** slop," and on a petition from them it was 
disoontinned, that is, the safety of the pas¬ 
sengers and the horses were sacrificed, and 
continued excessive cruelty to horses was 
maintained, and a most valuable material, 
discredited, on account really, as it would 
appear, of a mere ignorance of administration 
and inaptitude in cleansing. 

The greater vehicular interest, and the far 
greater interest of foot-passengers whose 
fives and property are exposed, and who are 
subjected to continned terrors and annoy¬ 
ances, are evidently unrepresented, and len 
without effective protection. 

The case will be found to be clear for a 
wider and more sldlled representation on the 
part of the public, and for a competent and 
more genem responsibility than is practi¬ 
cable by non-soientifio bodies like the over¬ 
seers or vestrymen. Some of the surveyors 
and other officers appear to be in advance of 
their work, but when amendments have been 
suggested to them they have declared that it 
was of no use to propose them, as it was 
beyond the capacity of their boards to enter¬ 
tain them. But the administrative areas are 
in conditions of mere barbarism and igno¬ 
rance as to road formation, eleandng, and 
maintenance, and in such small and fi^- 
mentary patches as to preclude economical 
applications of science and art reqnisite for 
the purpose. Not in clean-streeted Paris, as 
it has lately been designated, nor in any 
capital in Europe is there such an example 
of the moroeUementaxid frustration of efficient 
means of amendment, as there is in London 
under the independent iorisdictions of 
Vestries and other local authorities. These 
conditions can only be maintained by reason 
of extreme apathy and ignorance, if not 
under sinister influences. Effective action 
for the saving of tractive force, in the manner 
described by Professor Butler Williams for 
example, with respect to the reduction of 
inclines, must f 01 ^ complete work be carried 
on over the entire area of the traffic. If 
complete work of that kind were attempted 
in parishes or in fragments, the result would 
be a series of misfitting sections. Indepen¬ 
dently of the inclines, it is desirable that 
uniformity should be maintained in the sur¬ 


face pavement of the chief tboronghtoes, at 
the least. The superintendent of the Ck 
division of the metropolitan police, where the 
differences of pavement are ^e^ of granito 
and macadam, observes that ** 'll the sama 
sort of surface existed — uniformity in all 
thoroughfares — it would be beneficial ta 
horses, inasmnoh as horses are very nervona 
on going from one pavement to another, an4 
accidents frequently happen in consequence.** 
The humane feeling dirolayed in this view 
of the police superintendent admits of much 
stronger expression, and it is a matter of 
snrpnse that, with the kindly feeling there In 
in this country towards horses, were are 
such constant scenes of crnelty inflicted on 
them in the streets, not only by the use of 
the whip to get them up inclines and over 
difficulties that are removable, but by the 
violent and cruel use of the rein to stop the 
momentum of heavy carriages on smooth 
pavements, for which the break or ** skid '* 
might be used. Sir Joseph Whitworth 
shows, as to the work of street cleansing^ 
that the removal of such solid matter aa 
cannot be discharged by way of the sewers 
and places of convenient deposit, cannotf 
except at excessive disproportionate expense* 
be provided for numerous small independent 
sections, and that for efficiency in that respect* 
unity of administration over the entire metro¬ 
politan area is necessary. But the great 
thoroughfares are so cut up into petty and 
independent jurisdictions as to froshrate any 
systematic and economical action. 

Some of these parochial or vestry juris¬ 
dictions divide the streets longitudinally, and 
one half of a street is paved at one time, and 
the other at another tune, and sometimes by 
a different method; one half is swept at ona 
time, and the other half at another time, to 
the detriment of both operations. Sir Joseph 
Whitworth found that ne woold have no less 
than four district authorities to deal with to 
effect the cleansing of the Strand by his 
machine. Having other thingB to attend to 
he was compelled, by the fragmentary condi¬ 
tion of the administration in the metropolis* 
to abandon the attempt to deal with it. Tho 
Metropolitan Road Oommission, of which 
Lord Lonsdale was chairman, comprised 
between one and two hundred miles of sub¬ 
urban road previously under small parochial 
jurisdictions, some of them not more than a 
mile each, and by that commission were 
retrieved ^om a barbarous condition to one 
of the best of the time under the direction of 
Sir James Macadam, as engineer. It has 
been stated that persons in carriages might 
in the dark tell by the jolting when they had 
left the roads of the commission and had 
passed on to any interior line under the cars 
of tbe piurish authorities. 

To get rid of tolls from which the improved 
roads were maintained, the commission was 
abolished, and the roads were thrown agaia. 
in parcels npon the parishes. The measure 
is one example of an increasing number dis¬ 
playing the expediency of having the elemen¬ 
tary pnnciples of poliiicid economy, involving 
administrative economy, taught m superior 
as well as in secondary schools, to stay tha , 
wastefulness of ignorance. In this instfuice* 
waste from defect in prinomle would have 
been seen to be inevitable. If the roads were 
to be kept up to their previous good and 
economic condition, it mn^ be at heavy dis¬ 
proportionate expense to the separate 
parishes, for each for its mile of road must 
obtain the services of a distinguished en^- 
neer of skill equal to that of the speciid 
engmeer of the oommission, and also an 
equivalent staff and engine power. If the 
roads were left to relapse into their previons 
condition, they must lapse into a condition 
of waste of tractive force matly more oostiy 
than the tolls saved. The proprietors of 
stage coaches stated to a Parliamentary 
Committee that upon gravel roads in the 
neighbourhood of jLondon, so beantiful in 
appearance, and so pleasant to the traveller* 
horses of superior strength were rendered 
useless in the short space of three years. An 
against such waste, the parishes ^ve the 
I least, tor them, appreciable interest. It him 
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not been within onr means or province to 
cause an examination to be made of the 
present condition of the roads formerly 
under the metropolitan trust, for which ex¬ 
amination there would have been needed a 
more extended application of the dynamo¬ 
meter, properly to test the present expendi¬ 
ture of tractive force on the roads, than was 
at the disposal of the committee; and also 
an investigation of the financial results of 
multiplied inferior establishments, chiefly 
under the direction of officers in private 
practice, with divided and inferior attend¬ 
ance. But we have had before us a careful 
examination, by a competent surveyor, of a 
length of a fair specimen of eight miles of 
tolerably well-kept suburban road, chiefly 
Macadam, at Moi^ke, and of the cost of its 
improvement on principle, from which it 
appears that the expense of a smooth 
asphalted wheel track, which would save half 
the tractive force now commonly used, and 
of a concrete impermeable. Macadam horse 
track, saving dust and reducing noise, would 
be £50 per mile per annum less than the cost 
of the existing road to the parish. 

The immense traffic of the urban districts 
is subject to long interruptions, with which 
the present fragmentary authorities are 
utterly incompetent to deal, with efficiency 
and economy. Falls of snow, for example, 
occur yearly, and block up the main thorough¬ 
fares for a greater or less extent of time. 
Then arise public outcries and articles in 
the newspapers, blaming the local authorities 
for the miseries and losses endured, as a 
consequence of their mal-administration. To 
get the main thoroughfares into a passable 
condition, it will be seen from the tabular 
view how many independent staffs, utterly 
unaccustomed to any common control, must 
be brought to act in concert. The conse¬ 
quence is prolonged obstruction to traffic and 
disorder terminated only by a thaw. A case 
is stated, where in consequence of the com¬ 
plaints of the state of a city thoroughfare a 
contractor for the cleansing of the streets 
was summoned before the Lord Mayor for 
not cleansing the streets properly. The 
answer of the contractor was, that his con- 
trat was for the removal of mud alone in its 
ordinary condition, unmixed with snow, and 
that if his lordship would have the goodness 
to direct the snow to be separated from the 
mud, and the mud to be placed in its ordinary 
condition, he, the contractor, would then be 
enabled to fulfil his contract and remove it. 
But ke had not sufficient force, and could not 
be put to the extraordinary expense of re¬ 
moving vast quantities of snow. As usual, 
there was no help for it but to leave the 
public to endure their miseries until they 
were abated, and the difficulties were resolved 
by a thaw. 

Unity of administration, under a specially 
qualifl^ authority, would necessitate some 
provision and preparation for the occurrence 
of such conditions, and give the means of a 
rapid concentration of force, with proper 
appliances of snow ploughs, to be worked 
from end to end of lines, and to effect clear¬ 
ances of footpaths as well as of the carriage 
ways, and give relief, in a small time, and at 
greaUy less expense than must be incurred 
by any possible or practicalW impossible 
concert of the present multipliea local 
authorities. Unite of administration would 
also reduce the prolonged great inconvenience 
and expense of irregular opening of the 
streets for gas and water pipes. 

It may be mentioned here that as respects 
the horses' shoes, attention has long been 
called to its defects by Sir Francis Head and 
others, but Sir Joseph Whitworth now points 
out the achievement of a decided and impor¬ 
tant improvement, which will have a luge 
effect in road conservancy, as well as the 
reduction of noise. The improvement con¬ 
sists in the fastening of a rim of hardened 
steel, of about half-an-inch square, to the 
horses' feet, and letting the frog grow to its 
natural size. One effect is to reduce by flve- 
sixths the weight of the old shoe, or in other 
vfords to reduce by flve-sixths the weight of 
the rim hammers constituted by the common 


horses' shoes, pounding the road surface, 
and creating ro^ dust and dirt, and distri¬ 
buting it about. The saving in this respect, 
as well as the reduction of noise by the re¬ 
duction of the weight of rim, and also the 
saving of road wear, would warrant the im¬ 
position of a stimulus of a tax, or a tell upon 
heavy horses' shoes to hasten this removal. 

We now call attention to the information 
collected, specially in respect to the new 
materials and to the chief new methods of 
pavement lately introduced and tried in 
London. 

It is to be borne in mind that the essential 
qualities for our urban pavement are perfect 
impermeability, cleansibility, smoothness, 
and tenacity for wheel traction;—granulated, 
roughness for horse traction,and noiselessness. 

(To bo contlhned.’^ 


cmo LYRICS.—No. xcra. 

“OUE AUNT.” 

Have yon hoard of the tIowb of oar Annt, oar Aont, 
Upoo engineeri* works and their plant, their plant f 
She has nude the town ring, 

For on “that sort of thing" 

None a candle can hold to onr Annt, onr Annt 

Haste and read the grand speech of onr Annt, onr Annt, 
.There is no one like her can descant, descant; 

If there ^ need to enlurge 
A town bridge or a barge, 

Oh, Jnst hand o'er the job to onr Annt, onr Annt 

With her twenty years' practice, onr Annt onr Annt 
She is well posted op in each want each want 
Parae NevUlt they say, 

Will have to ghre way 

To the projects and plans of oar Annt, onr Annt 

What will architects do if onr Annt onr Annt 
Takes on to designing instant instant? 

They win bare to shnt shop. 

And their drawing tools '* pop,** 

And to dear ont at once for oar Annt onr Annt 

'Twill be bard linet we know; bnt onr Annt onr Annt 
Knows engineers well and their cant their cant 
And her fbot down shell bring 
On all “ that sort of thing:** 

She^ a strong-minded woman, onr Aunt ear Annt 
_ CiVlA 


THE CORK LUNATIC ASYLUM, AND 
THE ARCHITECT'S COMMISSION. 

Wk leam from the local Examiner that the 
matters in dispute between the board of 
governors and their architect, Mr. William 
Atkins, are still in an unsati^actory state. 
We have already put onr readers in posses¬ 
sion of the main facts. At a meeting of the 
governors during the past week, the subject 
was again taken up in consequence of the 
receipt of a letter veom Mr. Atkins, stating 
that no reply had been received to his letter 
of the 80th June. An offer of £300, or 2} 
ner cent, was made by the House Committee. 
Mr. Atkins maintains that he is legally en¬ 
titled to 5 per cent., but that he is willing to 
accept £500. We fear that his only means 
of obtaining redress will be by the assistance 
of legal combatants on his side, and an appeal 
to the law courts. This course will| we tiwt, 
not be necessary. 


CORPORATE ITEMS. 

CARLISLE BBinaE. 

At a meeting of a committee of ** the whole 
house " on Friday last, memorials in relation 
to additional bridge accommodation to the 
eastward of Carlisle Bridge were considered. 
In addition to the memorial already received 
bv the Council in favour of the construction 
of a new bridge across the Liffey to the east¬ 
ward of Carlisle Bridge, a second memorial 
was presented advocating a bridge to connect 
the Westland-row Terminus with the North¬ 
ern Railway Terminus in as nearly a direct 
line as possible. A bridge so situated, the 
memorialists urged, would greatly accom¬ 
modate the heavy traffic from the quays and 
docks, besides affording much convenience 
to passengers. The committee resolved to 
recommend the Council to inform the memo¬ 
rialists that if they or the Port and Docks 
Board desired to promote a bill in Parlia¬ 


ment to authorise the construction of such a 
bridge to the eastward of Carlisle Bridge, 
the Council would petition in favour of it. 

CITY SEWERS. 

At a subsequent special meeting of the 
council (twepty members being present), Mr. 
Dennehy gave notice that at the next meeting 
he would caU attention to the defective con¬ 
dition in which the main sewers of Mountjoy- 
square had been permitted to remain for 
some years past, and the nerious injury to 
the health of the inhabitants of that loc^ity 
that had resulted therefrom; and would move 
that the subject of the present state of the 
main sewers of the city be referred to a com¬ 
mittee of the whole house, with instructions 
to inquire into all matters relating to their 
formation, ventilation, and present condition, 
and to report to the council on these subjects 
with the least possible delay. 

The question of the above memorials was 
subsequently entered upon, and after a lot 
of dnftless talk, and there not being a 
quorum present, the special meeting of ** the 
half house ” collapsed, as it did on many 
previous occasions. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Limbrick Lunatic Asylum.— The tender of 
Mr. Leonard, Littnwel, for additions to this build¬ 
ing has been accepted by the Board of Ooremors. 
The amount is £11,800, and he has guaranteed to 
complete the work within eighteen mouths. Mr. 
Wilkinson is the architect. 

Warrbnpoint.— At a meeting of the Newry 
Board of Guardians, three tenders for No. 3 con¬ 
tract in connection with the waterworks of this 
town, were opened, viz.Mr. H. Moore, Ennis¬ 
killen, £1,6M ds. lOd.; Messrs. Mahood and 
M'Murray, Newry, £1,524 10s. lOd.; Mr. W. J. 
Doherty, Dublin, £2,770 Ids. lOd. It was resolved 
that the tender of M^srs. Mah<K>d and M*Morray 
be accepted. The scale of charges prepared by 
Mr. Daniel for bit present supply of water was 
approved of. 

A handsome memorial pulpit has been erected in 
the parish church, Maynooth, from a design by Mr. 
P. A. Butler It is principally composed of Caen 
stone, with shafts of red and grey marbles. It has 
been erected by the friends of the late Rev. O. D. 
Blacker, Incumbent The Duchess of Leinster has 
presented a reading-desk to correspond with the 
pulpit 

We understand that Mr. Turner, of this city, the 
builder of the great Palm-house at Kew, the houses 
at Glasaeviii, and in many other gardens, is about 
to erect another wing to the great conservatory in 
the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, London, to 
correspond with the one put up by him in 1871. 

A Northern Sentinel supplies, In a ** Market 
Note,” its readers with the foilowing interesting 
and highly satisfactory information respecting the 
prices of ‘* Siates” within his rounds. A prefatory 
note is attached stating that ** The subjoined quota¬ 
tions are corrected every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, by respectable Houses in this City:— 
** Queen Tons, £0 Ofis. Od. to £00 00s. Od.; Prin- 
eesse8,£000s. Od. to£0 Os. Od.; Ladies, £0 Os. Od.; 
Countesses, £(X) 00s. Od.; Duchesses, £00 Os. Od. ; 
Marchionesses, £00 OOs. Od., per thousand.” 
Builders should not fail to consult this oracle occa¬ 
sionally !! 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cbuiob ** RiwroaATioir.''>-We msj oblige a correspondent 
and others on a future occasion by saying what a " resto¬ 
ration'* is and ia not. as at pi^esent viewed. Htdame 
Roland, the French heroine, once exclaimed— “ Oh, liberty, 
liberty ! how many crimes are committed in thy name ?" 
The same might be said in reflect to a number of our 
church restorations." 

CmzaN.—The Corporate aooonnts, we admit with you, are a 
“wonderful piece of cookery," and possibly the auditor 
knows it, for the “ sandrles " and other " lucidentali ’ must 
have opened kis eyes. 

AifTMiuxaT.—Will be continued as soon as materials are 

nmnssnd 

C. B (Belfast).—We would like to see the sketches first before 
promising. 

A Buildbe (Kingstown).—The block of buildings does not 
evidence anytliing novel to warrant the course suggested 
by you. 

CLovurrs.—We have no donbt bnt in the coorse of 4 few 
yean building will be rifts in the district north of the river. 
Had a direct road been oonstmctefi half a ceutury since on 
a line with Ruaseli-street, croeslng Uie Tolka and Joining 
the Cooaegreen-road, the neighbourhood would now be a 
vastly improved onei 

J. Bw B. (Dundee).—Not to hand in tiroe for notice In present 
issue. 

J. J P. (Belfast).—Thanks; bnt received too late. 

W. M. (Derry; —Drawings safely to hand. Shall attend to 
other matters soon. 
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MESSRS. EARLEY and POWELLS beg 

ItI to announce that Mcesre. John Hardman and Co., of 
Ko. 1, Upper Camden-street, have resigned tlie business of 
Artists, Sculptors, Church Painters, and Metal Workers, in 
their favour. 

Earley and Powells have added to the above mentioned 
business the Painting and Staining of Windows for ecclesias¬ 
tical and domestic buildings, under the management of Mr. 
Henry Powell, who conducted the Stained Glass Department 
of J. H. and Co., Blrmingh.'im for many years. 

Mr. Thomas Flarley is tlie only Church Decorator living wlio 
was taught his profession bj the late A. Welby Pugin. 

E. and P. being thoroughly practical men in each Depart¬ 
ment, are enabled to supply real artistic work at a moderate 
cost. They, therefore, respectfully solicit the patronage of 
the Clergy and Gentr>' of Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STItEET WORKS. DUBLIN. 


IRISH VAL DE TRAVERS PAVING 

1 COMPANY (LIMITED). 

This Company can now undertake the laying of Pathways, 
Brewery Floors, Granaries, Platfonns, Stables, Garden Walks, 
with their natural rock Asphalte. Water cannot percolate 
tills pavement; being guaranteed to last for years, it is the 
cheapest pavement in existence. 

Application to the Offices of the Company, 39 DAME- 
STREET, DUBLIN. , „ ^ 

Mines—Travers, Nenfchatel, Switzerland. Works—71, 73 
SIR JOHN ROGERSON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 


WIRE NAILS—The Nail of the Future. 

■ V Have you tried them ? Once used, always used. No 
boring required. They drive easy, and do not break; they 
will clench; no waste; more nails to the pound; and a greater 
amount of work can be got through in the time than with any 
other nails. They are cheap, and can be had in all sizes, from 
a quarter of an inch to six inches, in large or small quantities. 

Apply for prices to 

W. GORSE, 

98 LICHFIELD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


T CANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

XJ and upwards, on personal security, at 5 per cent, per 
annum interest, repayable in one to seven years. No com- 
nlssion charged. Apply to Messrs. Bkvan, Ne. 10 Lincoln s- 
Inn-Fields, London, W.C. N.B.—Interest is payable half- 
yearly, and is not required in advance. 


JEREMIAH WADE, 

iHonumcntal Sculptor, artisft. 

Arid General Stonecutter, 


UPPER BERKELEY-STREET, 

(opposite the Mater MIscrecordia Hospital), 

DUBLIN. 

Irish and Foreign Marble Busts, Figures, Models, Chimney 
Pieces, Monuments. Tombs, Headstones, Table Tops, and 
Printers’ Imposing Stones, &c., manufactured at nearly half 
the usual prices. Old Monuments, Tombs, and Headstones, 
Cleaned, Polished, and Lettered same os new. Wark supplied 
to all parts of the Kingdom. ^ ^ ^ u 

In consequence of the public fraud and exorbitant charges 
so often and so justly complained of, J. W. solicits his friends 
and the public not to permit their credulity to be Imposed on, 
but to visit his establishment and choose for themselves, 


GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Unssell Place, Dablln, 

Underiaka all manner of Building Work in Town or Coimfrf. 



“PERKINS^ PATENT” 

HOT WATER APPARATUS 

MANUFACTURER. 


ARCHIBALD SMITH & CO.’S 

Improved Patent Adjustable Double Action 

^ SPRINGS 

with NAME and 
ADDRESS. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of the Weather-Tight Fastening and Water Bar, 

for excluding Wind and Rain in French Casements. 

Butts, PvUxys, Catches, and aJl kinds of Builders' Ironmongery, atjthe lowest possible prices. 

69 FRINCES-STRHET, LEIGESTER-SQ., LONDON. 



TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

•peclally suited for Coach BuUding and House Decorative purposes, “ and for which we are Sole Agents for Irdand;" 
Also a Supply of Ground and Dry Colours, Brusbes, Ac., 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEA.JSK COMjOWIR 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Esttabushed A.D. 1700. 


Monumental Stone and Marble Works, 

177 & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand d Varied Assortment of Monuments^ Mural Tablets^ Headstones^ 
Tombs, ^c. Also Altars, Reiedoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimney pieces. Table Tops, and 
every description of Stone and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most reasonable terms. . 

N.B.^C. W. H. begs to inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premises, he toill undertake all kinds of MaSOIiry» ArcMtectural StOHO 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours. 

DESIGNS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 



Gillett and Bland, 

Manufocturers by Improved Steam Machinery of 

CATHEDRAL CHURCH, STABLE, SCHOOL 
AND HOUSE CLOCKS, 

ALSO 

Patent Carillon or Chiming Machines 

To Play any number of Tunes on any number of Bells. 

Makers of the GREAT CLOCKS and CHIMES for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, 1862, 1871, 1872, and 1871; 


Malaga Cathedral, Spain 
St, Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin 
Worcester Cathedral 
The Town Hall,Corunna,Spain 


Galloway Town Hall 
Rochdale Town Hall 
Bradford Town Hall 
Winchester Town Hall 


Abergavenny Town Hall 
The Church, Patras, Greece 
St. Stephen’s, Hampstead 
All Saints’, Knightsbridge 


Christ Church, Ealing 
St. Mary's, Ealing 
Croydon Parish Church 
Madras Railway Station 


The Goo and Magog Clock at Bennett’s, Cheapside; and 400 other Public Buildings. 


R. R. GIBBS. 

WARMING engineer 

TO THE 

BRADFORD, SHEFFIELD, OLDHAM, &o.,&o., 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

PAMPHLETS, PLANS, & ESTIMATES 
GRATIS. 

135 & 137, ST. JAMES STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STEEL PENS. 


' Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. ' 


Estimates forwarded on application to 


OILIjETT .A.3Sr3D BL-A.TTI>, 


The STEAM CLOCK FACTORY, WHITEHORSE-ROAD, CROYDON, LONDON, S.B. 

ESTABLISHED 1844. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USE F fd TWENTY YEARS, Yix.i-^ 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING DEAL, PINE, &c., 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

T he superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

by the marked preference shown for them by Architects and others interested in decorations to which they are appR* 
cable, I'hey are Manufiicturcd and Sold Dy __ 

F. SWIlVBirRM, 

12. SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 

H'liere Specimau, Prices, and Testimonials from Eminent Architects can be had on Application, or Post /Wc. 

These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOYD & GOODWIN, I' 
row, Dublin and MESSRS. DOBBIN ^ CO., 45 & 47 North-stcct, Belfast, where also spcclmenB may be seen. 
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Fint Arts in Dublin Fifty Years Ago. 




FORE the incorporation of tho 
Irish artists in 1821, and the 
building of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy in 1824, it was a 
matter of complaint among 
the profession that the absence of a royal 
charter was a great drawback and injury to 
the profession and advancement of Fine Arts 
in this country. It may be well doubted, 
however, if a royal charter in itself can 
produce any magical effects if a love of Art 
for its own sake does not exist among the 
people, and if inferior works are continued to 
be produced year after year. The Royal 
Academy of London was founded as late as 
1768, yet between that period and 1800 
there were several exhibitions of painting 
and sculpture in this city, and notably 
between the era of the Irish Parliament, 
embracing the last eighteen years of the last 
century. Apart altogether from any poli¬ 
tical considerations, it must be admitted 
that the Act of Union proved fatal to the 
progress and extension of the Arts in Ire¬ 
land ; and the effect of that act was grievously 
felt for at least the first twenty-five or thirty 
years of the present century. There are many 
who still consider that the effects of that act 
are still to be seen, although two-thirds of a 
century have elapsed since the union of 
Great Britain with Ireland. 

In a short time after the Union, a large 
portion of the wealthy nobiHty and gentry in 
Dublin gave up their town mansions and 
passed over to London, and many of their 
superb private edifices were converted into 
public offices, and some of them remain so 
till the present hour. It may be noticed 
here that in 1764 the Irish artists associated 
in Dublin erected a large building in 
William • street, called the ** Exhibition 
Room ; but after a while it was found the 
emoluments of the exhibition were in¬ 
sufficient to pay the interest of the deben¬ 
tures which had been issued to create a 
building fund, and the consequence was that 
the house devolved to their agent, who had 
fidvanced considerable sums for its comple¬ 
tion. This building at the comer of Cop- 
pinger’s-row, was afterwards known as the 
City Assembly House, and was used by the 
Corporation for their meetings down to the 
period when they removed to the Royal 
Exchange, their present place of meeting. 

The next exhibition of note was held in 
the Irish House of Lords by the permission 
of Lord Hardwicke. Some years afterwards 
the Duke of Richmond, when lord lieutenant, 
instituted or helped the establishment of a 
society of arts, and in 1810 an exhibition was 
held, under his patronage, in the Dublin 
Society’s House, Hawkins-street, now the 
Theatre Royal building. At this exhibition 
several works of varied merit appeared. 
After this time considerable dissension 
sprung up among the artists themselves, 
which had, no doubt, an injurious effect, and 
abated national interest in their welfare, and 


year by year witnessed one or more of the 
most promising of the native artists remov¬ 
ing to London. 

A new society was instituted under the 
patronage of George the Fourth, when Prince 
Regent, for exhibiting the works of the old 
masters, and these exhibitions took place in 
the Dublin Society’s house, in Hawkins- 
street, but they did not continue very long, 
having ceased on the removal of the Society 
to Leinster House, Eildare-street. This 
was about the year 1815-16. In 1821 an 
exhibition of painting and sculpture was 
held in the public rooms attached to the 
Royal Arcade, in College-green, but it did 
not possess much interest or prove very at¬ 
tractive, and a number of the pieces on view 
had been many times previously exhibited 
in the city. When Francis Johnston, the 
architect, the founder and first president of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, conceived his 
noble idea and carried it into execution, for 
promoting the study of Fine Arts in Ireland, 
aHs in general were at a very low ebb in 
this city. About the year 1821, it is 
stated, there were about fiRy artists resident 
in Dublin, but of these, not more than six or 
eight were enabled to live by the legitimate 
exercise of their art. 

Among some of the conspicuous native 
artists who had retired from this city to Lon¬ 
don, at that time, and whose (names were 
favourably known before the Union, were— 
Barry Barret, Shoe, Peters, Mulready, 
Thompson,and others. These all were dis¬ 
tinguished artists, and became more so after¬ 
wards. They incorporated themselves with 
their professional brethren in London, and 
met with an amount of patronage that, owing 
to the altered state of the times, was not pos¬ 
sible for them in Ireland. There were 
several artists after the Union, who hung on 
by the fallen fortunes of their country, and 
continued to reside and practise in Dublin 
up till their death, and some of these formed 
the early members of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. Among these were—Ashford, 
Hamilton, Roberts, and Comerford, and later 
practitioners. The late George Petrie, the 
distinguished antiquary, was a talented and 
promising artist fifty years ago, but during 
his life, his activity with the pen and pencil 
far exceeded his efforts with the brush. 
Petrie and others of cognate tastes clung to 
Ireland, and though they died comparatively 
poor, they died respected. 

We must not omit to mention that during 
the last century and the present, the school 
of the Dublin Society helped to some extent 
in advancing the interests of Art, and turned 
out several pupils from time to time who 
distinguished themselves in different fields. 
The most notable of the pupils of the Dublin 
Society’s School, in the early part of this 
century, followed the fortunes of their dis. 
tinguished fellow artists, and settled down 
in London. Fifty years ago and upwards 
the teaching in the then Dublin Society 
Schools was of a very limited character, and 
the course of instruction gone through can¬ 
not, of course, be compared with the improved 
system of the present hour. At that time, 
and for some years previous and subsequent, 
the master of the Figure School in the Dublin 
Society was Mr. Robert L. West; the master 
of the School of Ornament and Landscape 
Drawing was Henry Brocas; and the master 
of the School of Sculpture, Mr. John Smyth; 
and that of Architecture was Henry Aaron 


belonged to a family of artists long connected 
with the city, and Mr. Baker was an archi¬ 
tect of repute, of whom James Gandon had 
a high opinion, and was recommended to 
the authorities by the latter as a fit person 
to be entrusted with the carrying out of 
public works, after the retirement of the 
great architect to whom this city owes so 
much of its architectural grandeur. It 
would ill become us at the present day to be 
oblivious of the labours of these men, though 
the deficiencies of some of them would be 
very apparent were they living now. They 
did their best for the advancement of Art 
and their profession in Ireland. Smyth, 
father of Edward Smyth, was the founder, 
it may be said, of the School of Sculpture in 
Ireland, and his sons, and some of his grand¬ 
sons, though personally unfortunate, exe¬ 
cuted works of Art they need not feel 
ashamed of. 

Notwithstanding the low state of Art, or 
rather the low state of the patronage of Art 
in Dublin fifty years ago, the city contained 
several valuable collections in the hands of 
private persons—lords, ladies, prelates, and 
merchants. The paintings by the old 
masters were many in this city, and among 
the most valuable were Lord Charlemont’s 
collection in Palace-row, Rutland-square; 
the Earl of Famham’s, ditto; the Marquis 
of Waterford’s, Tyrone House, Marlborough- 
street; the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Pomeroy, 
Merrion - square ; William John Moore’s, 
Rutland-squared the Provost’s, Grafton 
street; Major Sirr’s, Dublin Castle; John 
Boyd’s, Stephen’s-green, south; Alderman 
Cash’s, Rutland-square; Thomas Manning’s, 
Gloucester-street; Henry Manning’s, Gren- 
ville-street; Lady Harriet Daly’s, Henrietta- 
street; Richard Power’s, Eildare-street; and 
Francis Johnston’s, the architect, Eccles- 
street. The latter was a very extensive and 
fine collection, and, besides paintings by the 
old masters, Mr. Johnston had several by 
native and British artists. Mr. Johnston 
took great pride in his collection. His chief 
works were hung in a rotundo, which he 
specially erected for the purpose, at the rere 
of his house in Eccles-street. Major Sirr’s 
collection contained a number of very valu¬ 
able paintings by the old masters. During 
the troublous period of the Irish Rebellion ^ 
the celebrated major got possession of objects 
of art in a not very honourable manner. 
Whether he was naturally fond of Art for its 
own sake we cannot say, but during his long 
public career he evidenced a great desire for 
“ collections.” 

The list of private collections we have 
given are only a few of what existed in Dublin 
fifty years ago. The above could be seen 
without much difficulty by visitors and lovers 
of Art; but there were other collections in 
the city that were jealously guarded from 
the “ vulgar gaze.” To trace the history of 
the above collections, and how many of them 
have been distributed and passed into the 
possession of other families, would be a diffi¬ 
cult task; but knowing the vicissitudes of 
works of Art, particularly of those by the old 
masters, and the increased value which lapse 
of time and Art culture is adding to these 
works, we would be safe in asserting that 
only a tithe of the paintings that formed the 
Dublin collections fifty years ago are now in 
this country. From an Art point of view the 
loss of valuable collections to Dublin is a 
serious loss. While here, they represented 


Baker. Both West ahd Brocas and Smyth j wealth and a resident nobility and gentry ; 
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they bronght visitors to our shores, and there¬ 
fore they were valuable for the study of our 
artists who would not be denied the liberty 
of seeing them. 

Compared with the present day, the young 
artists of Dublin fifty years ago had not so 
many facilities for study. Nature, to be 
sure, was open to them in mountain and in 
valley, on river bank and on the sea shore, but 
public museums and national galleries were 
nowhere; with the age of cheap literature 
and its surroundings, new fields of study were 
opened for the practice and profit of the 
struggling artist. ** Pot boilers,’* na doubt, 
are painted still, for the unknown artist must 
live somehow; but even for “ pot boilers ” 
there is a market now which did not exist fifty 
years ago, save to a very limited extent. 
Prosperous traders and shopkeepers now are 
lovers of Art in a way which their brethren 
of fifty years ago knew not. Then it was the 
nobility and gentry who patronised Art and 
were its chief support, though the majority 
of them, it must be confessed, knew but 
little of the true principles of Art. Now, 
almost everybody professes to have a love of 
Art, and tradesmen, shopkeepers, and others 
crowd their dwellings with bad, good, or in¬ 
different pictures, but a true love of Art, 
withal, is advancing. 

We will not attempt to estimate the exact 
state of Art in Ireland at present, but we 
may remark that the same complaints that 
might be and were advanced as reasons for 
the low state of Art patronage in Dublin fifty 
years ago, cannot be reasonably or honestly 
adyanced to-day by our resident artists—other 
arguments must be found. We are behind 
England half a century in manufactures and 
trade of all kinds. England is wealthy, Dublin 
is poor. We have mental culture and manual 
skill; but neither in capital, enterprise, nor 
numbers can we compete with a country so 
far ahead of us as England. True, Irishmen 
are contributing a good deal to the mental 
and physical power of England, and pros¬ 
perity in arts as well as in trades is the result. 
With the growth of industries in Ireland 
and the spread of education. Art must im¬ 
prove, and our present Art Schools in Dublin 
and elsewhere in the provinces are contri¬ 
buting powerfully to that end. It is a matter 
of regret that the Academy which Francis 
Johnston founded half a century since has 
not been better supported and better man¬ 
aged ; but we do not despair of seeing Art 
in Ireland in a respectable if not fiourishing 
state before very many years. 


MORE LAND; OR, THE 
ENLARGEMENT AND ENRICHMENT 
OF IRELAND. 

If some one was seriously to propose a plan 
whereby the area of this island could be con¬ 
siderably enlarged, and, as a consequence, 
become capable of supporting double or 
three times the number of its present popu¬ 
lation, the enthusiastic proposer would, no 
doubt, at first sight be looked upon as a 
visionary. Yet our visionary’s proposal is 
not only possible but practicable. The area 
of Ireland can be considerably enlarged— 
thousands of acres of good farm land can he 
produced, and numerous sites for the building 
up of townships, at present either in the 
form of useless arms of the sea, slob lands, or 
marine marshes. We have continually pointed 
out for years in these pages what can be done 
by reclamation of waste land, whether by 
seaboard or inland by lake or under bog. 


The Dutch Government, between 1828-40, 
reclaimed, near Rotterdam, a piece of tidal 
land embracing an extent of 14,820 acres 
once covered with water from 12 to 16 feet 
deep, at a cost of A22 per acre, as the work 
of pumping was done by windmill. The 
Haarlem Meer, between 1889-1851, covering 
45,230 acres, was drained and reclaimed by 
steam power, lying under a depth of water 
equal to the former. This was accomplished 
at a cost of ^19 per acre. This land re¬ 
claimed was sold by the State in lots of forty 
acres or upwards, free of any taxes for 
twenty-five years after sale. They are now 
worth from £70 to J08O per acre, and would 
rent at £S per acre. On the line of the 
Amsterdam Ship Canal, the Dutch are at 
present reclaiming 12,500 acres valued at 
j666 10s. per acre when reclaimed, and soon 
the State will have entered upon another 
enterprising work of reclamation—the em¬ 
banking and draining of 487,500 acres of the 
Zuyder Zee, varying in depth from 10 to 26 
feet, at the proposed cost of ^16,250,000, or 
i838 6s. 8d. per acre. 

When we look at this work of reclamation, 
and consider that in this country there are 
several thousands of acres not submerged by 
10,12, or 16 feet, but only covered at high 
tides with 8 or 4 feet of water, and at low 
tides with a few inches, and between the 
tides for several hours not covered at all, 
we are struck with amazement at the supine- 
ness of our Government and our people that 
such a promising and profitable enterprise 
should remain so long neglected. 

A correspondent writing a few days ago in 
our contemporary, the Saunders^ called at¬ 
tention to the several estuaries around the 
coast of this country which might be re¬ 
claimed, and where little or no pumping 
would be needed. For instance, the inner 
harbour protected by Dorrins Island and 
Coney Island from the Atlantic gales, there 
is an area reclaimable of 28,000 acres owned 
by the Crown, and on the north side there are 
about 80 acres, the ownership of which is 
doubtful. In Drumcliff Bay there are 1,000 
acres; in Milk Haven nearly 1,500; in 
Ballysodare Bay 1,000; on either side of the 
Ballysodare and Sligo roads belonging to 
the Temple House estate and in Eillala Bay, 
over 2,000 acres. These include only tidal 
and slob lands of half-tide mark not requir¬ 
ing pumping, but could be made self-dis¬ 
charging. 

At Fairview, Clontarf, on both sides of 
the line of the Northern Railway there is 
slob land of 1,000 acres and upwards, which 
could be easily reclaimed, as we pointed out 
often before. The reclamation of a large 
portion of this slob is, we believe, anxiously 
desired by the lord of the manor and by 
others ; but the Board of Trade will not see 
their way to it at present, on the foolish sup. 
position that this reclamation would injure 
the Port of Dublin! We would like to be in¬ 
formed in what manner, or in what form the 
injury would develope itself. This work was 
nearly attempted three quarters of a century 
since; but, though then determined upon, it 
remains still unreclaimed. The work of 
reclamation could be accomplished much 
more easily at the present day. Between 
Blackrock, the South Bull, and Irishtown, 
there is an area of 2,500 acres, easily reclaim- 
able ; but, in relation to the South Bull, we 
refer our readers to a letter of Mr. George H. 
Kinahan, C.E., of the Geological Survey, 
given elsewhere in our columns. 


Our contemporary, Saunders^ says:—“If 
the foreshore at Sandymount, as far as a man 
can throw a dart from the extreme edge of 
the low tide, has not been leased to the lord- 
ship of Pembroke, the Corporation have a 
splendid property at their disposal whenever 
they adopt some such sewage reclamation as 
that proposed.” Lord Pembroke, we under¬ 
stand, leases from the Corporation for an 
extended period, and for reasons that may 
be guessed will not move in the matter of 
reclamation. The fear of impairing property 
in Sandymount should not be allowed to 
stand in the way. 

In connection with redamation on the 
south side, it may be remembered that 
Parliament would not pass that part of Mr. 
Barry’s Railway Bill which included the pro¬ 
posed reclamation. Once, however, the work 
of reclamation is commenced in earnest, all 
fanciful objections will have to give way; for 
reclamation means more land for the country, 
more food for the people, and more employ¬ 
ment for the working classes, and the thirst 
for land is growing deeper and wider every 
day—and it is a natural yearning. 

In England also we might point out large 
tracts which have been reclaimed of late 
years in various places. At Chester 2,500 
acres have been recently embanked; and 
along the coast of Wales this year we wit¬ 
nessed large tracts of tidal land reclaimed, 
which half a dozen years ago we saw covered 
with the tide. This reclaimed land is now 
built upon, and large manufactories with 
their tall chimneys are standing where once 
the sea broke over, and the busy din of 
industry is rife around and about. 

Some small reclamations have taken place 
on the shores of Lough Foyle, and also at 
Clew Bay, which are turning out profitable 
enterprises. The Crown lands that could be 
reclaimed in Ireland, as we pointed out, are 
extensive, and the work of reclamation prac¬ 
ticable and easy. These lands the State 
might sell with Landed Estates Cqurt titles in 
their present condition; or otherwise, embank, 
drain, and then dispose of in lots to suit pur¬ 
chasers, or, say, in lots of 40 acres or up¬ 
wards, the same as has been done in Holland. 

We hope to see the subject of Irish land 
reclamation debated seriously in next session 
of Parliament, when a return upon the sub¬ 
ject will be moved for. The wealth unuti¬ 
lised in connection with our foreshores and 
inland bog lands in Ireland is simply incal¬ 
culable and incommensurable. There would 
be no need for farmer or husbandman to 
emigrate to satisfy his natural craving, if 
the work of reclamation in Ireland was once 
seriously entered upon. Of course at the 
worst, the work pointed out cannot be very 
many years longer delayed. If land is not 
won back from bog and mountain waste, and 
from our foreshores, the landed proprietors 
of Ireland, to meet national and imperial 
exigencies, will Have to surrender portions 
of their large estates for the purpose of on I. 
tivation, and in view of the future food 
supply of the empire. 


A Lesson to our Waste Land Pboprib- 
xoRs.—The Duke of Sutherland, besides 
steam and other machinery employed on his 
waste lands, has 500 able-bodied labourers at 
work; he has had a church built for them, 
and he pays a clergyman to attend to their 
spiritual wants. We are glad to learn that 
Mr. M. Henry, M.P., and Mr. Twining are 
doing much in Connemara. Mr. Henry is 
about getting steam machinery to aid in 
carrying on Ms reclamation works. 
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THE LATE CHARLES BIANCONL 

SxKCS our last issue there has passed from 
our midst a remarkable man, who deserved 
Irell of this country. So little has been 
heard of him for the last ten or fifteen years, 
that there were many who thought he had 
quietly passed from amon^ us unnoticed. As 
far ba!u as fifty years Bianconi's name was 
well known and in everybody’s mouth, and 
travellers, tourists, and others owe to him a 
debt of gratitude, for, long previous to rail¬ 
roads, aye, and even before the country was 
mapp^ out for regular mail routes, Bian- 
oottia car system for cross roads was in 
operation. As a poor lad and a stranger to 
this countipr he began his career, and he 
knew what it was to be footsore and weary, 
for many a mile of road he traversed himself 
in disposing of his stock which he carried on 
his bi^. He was not long in discovering a 
want that existed and supplying it, and from 
the humble beginning of one car and horse 
he in a few years was gratified to see nearly 
half of Irehmd ramified by his oar system, 
and which, all things considered, was well 
Organised and managed. At present it is 
not our purpose to trace his career step by 
step from comparative poverty to wemtb. 
He wastiie architect of his own fortune, and 
he deserved his success. His life and labours 
afford a good example to Irishmen, and he 
was ever ready with counsel and help for 
those who truly deserved it. Somejears 
back Mr. Bianconi took great interest in all 
movements set on foot for the social im¬ 
provement of the country, but he never was 
much of a politician. In his retirement, as 
well as in his active business days, he was 
respected; he was never ambitious for public 
honors, so he tranquilly passed away a plain 
country gentleman and D.L., at the advanced 
age of 89, at his residence, Longfield House, 
Cashel. His interment took place on 25th ult., 
at Boherlahan, attended by a vast concourse 
of people of all creeds and parties, who 
respected him in life, and were anxious to 
pay the last honours over his grave. 


THE HOME SECRETARY ON 
EDUCATION. 

A LESSON FOB WOkXINO MEN. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, at the 
opening of a bazaar at Orwell, near Wigan, 
a few days ago, in aid of funds for the bidd¬ 
ing of a new church school, delivered a prac¬ 
tical and excellent speech. In allusion to 
the Elementary Education Act, and the 
necessity that exists for providing and im¬ 
parting a higher and more practical educa¬ 
tion for the mass of the people, Mr. Cross 
observed— 

People most not run away with the notion that 
we are going to be content with the sort of educa¬ 
tion we had before the pasting of the Act; and 
yoQ will find it ia mneh more expensive to carry on 
ecboola now than It bat been hitherto, and that for 
many reasons-^for this reason, amongst others, 
that a higher standard of education is now r«^uired 
by the country. The population has largely in¬ 
creased. There is a great demand for the higlier 
class of teachers, and the higher class of teachers 
very properly demand a higher rate of salary than 
they have hitherto been accustomed to receive; 
and they will receive It; and you won't be able to 
carry on your schools at the same moderate cost 
you have paid in years past, but you wiil find 
gradually that the expense must necessarily increase; 
add to which all the staff will have to be greater, 
'end the appliances of school teaching generally will 
•0 much the more require to come up to a certain 
ataadard. All that requires earnestness as well as 
unity of purpose, because we must remember that 
|q this, as in other matters, the sufficiency of the 
day is really and practically, in this age of progress, 
tlie insnffleiency of the morrow. It is all very well 
for you to bnild schools, and to have as much 
aocomroodation as your district requires; but there 
it not the smallest use in building schools unless 
you fill them, and it is very much easier to build a 
school than to fill it. I see in this, as In other dis- 
tiietft, that which nobody wishes to see—a great 
norntm of children running about the streets who 
ought to be at school; and when you come to com¬ 
pare these districts that are carried on without 
school boards, and those districts where school 


boards exist, and where they have compulsory 
powers, you will find It will require great exertion 
to get children to school. There was an Act passed 
nol long ago for compelling children employed in 
agriculture to go to school, but the framers of this 
Aet—it was passed by no Government, but by pri¬ 
vate members—did not take care that there should 
be provision for putting it in force, and the conse¬ 
quence is that it is not put in force, and the children 
do not go to school. Before it came into operation 
It bad a great effect. From one end of the country 
to the other people In the agricultural districts 
were ao fHghtened at It that they sent their children 
to school, but when it became law they gave up 
their good habits, and many children who were in 
the habit of going to school were taken away and 
again put to labour. I with I had here for the 
moment some of the colliers and colliers* wives 
whose children I see in the streets, because I should 
have liked to say a word or two to them. I 
wanted to say this. They are apt, many of them, 
with a false notion as to what we mean by educa¬ 
tion, to run away with the notion when we say that 
we want them to be educated we want them to be 
taught, and have things put in their heads which 
will unfit them for the calling and the life which 
probably they may have to occupy. Nothing can 
be more untrue. There is no doubt whatever In the 
excellent teaching which is given now in oar ele¬ 
mentary schools, opportunity is given to a clever 
boy or girl to rise very much above the station in 
which he or she was placed. But that only applies 
to the few. The object of education is not to unfit 
people for their calling in life, but to make them 
more fit to do their duty, and to do it In a way in 
which they can enjoy life themselves and do good 
to others. It is not mere book learning that I am 
talking of. That is not the object of these schools. 
It Is the school discipline, the training of the moral 
mind of the child, the teaching him how to teach 
himself, the self-control and the self-respect which 
he gets at school, which does more for him than all 
the book-learning that you put Into his bead. If 
these people were here I would appeal to them in 
this way, and I think I could do it with strong 
effect. I don't believe that any other form of self- 
denial will bear such good and lasting fruit as that 
of allowing a child to go to school in its tender 
years, and keeping it fiom work until it has been 
to school for a certain period. How children are 
to be got into schools is a problem which of course 
must be solved, and I earnestly Implore you to 
solve it for yourselves. The State has said that 
there shall te school accommodation for every child 
throughout the length and breadth of this country. 
Do you think that when the schools are built, and 
the State finda that they are not filled, that it will 
be content to rest there? Depend upon it, the 
State will before long again interfere, and see that 
the children are brought to school. Is this not 
plain reasoning ? You do not allow a parent to let 
his children go into the street without clothes, for 
the sake of decency. You will not allow a parent 
to let hit children, if he can afford it, go into the 
street without food, for the sake of humanity. 
And what right has a man to let hla children go 
into the streets without education, and become a 
prey to all the criminals who are about him, to lead 
a life of crime, of misery to himself, and distress 
and wrong to others, and of enormous expense to 
the country ? You cannot, in any reason, suppose 
that a man who has the power of sending hit child 
to school has a right to neglect to teach him, any 
more than he has to feed or clothe him. If be does 
not do it be roust be made to do it, and the ques¬ 
tion you have to solve it whether, without assistance 
from the State, you can succeed in getting your 
children to school, for at school they mast be, and 
the State has a right to take care that it is not 
flooded with persons who are living a life of crime 
and misery all around them. 

Between prelates and politicians of rival 
sects and parties in Ireland, education is 
made a battle ground, or rather a bone of 
contention. Not bow to educate the children 
of this generation as they ought to be edu¬ 
cated in view of their future trades and 
occupations, but to train them up with 
religious bias and prejudice seems the order 
of the day. Religions instruction is, of 
coarse, good and needf ol, hnt without a good 
primary and practical education, boy or girl 
is nnfitted for the battle of life. We fear 
much that in another seven or ten years 
Ireland will be far behind the rest of the 
British Islands, for the newly-formed school 
board scheme of the sister kingdom mnst 
tell wonderfully in favour of the benefits 
conferred by the Elementary Education Act 
in the matter of practical and technical edu¬ 
cation for the working classes. Whether 


the Act is nnsnitable, as a whole, for applica¬ 
tion in Ireland, is not a question we desire 
to raise here at present; but on the other 
hand there can be no question that means 
must he taken sooner or later in Ireland, 
irrespective of creed or party, to make educa¬ 
tion compulsory. 


SEWAGE AND RECLAMATION. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sib, —The Main Drainage of Dublin is 
still only talked of, therefore it seems allow¬ 
able to put forward a scheme in which the 
drainage of the sonth side and reclamation 
of the Sonth Boll are combined. By this 
scheme the South Boll would be divided 
into two lots, each containing about two 
square miles, and separated from one another 
by an east and west canal, running from a 
point on the shore line about half way be¬ 
tween Sandymonnt-green and the Martello 
Tower seaward. The river Dodder also 
would have to be diverted from the bend at 
which Haige's distillery formerly stood, and 
carried thence in a canal to the coast line, 
immediately east of Leafield, from which it 
would run southeastward along the coast till 
it joined into the east and west canal. The 
south side of Dublin and suborbs would be 
divided into two districts, one a high level, 
the other a low level. From the low level 
district the main sewer should be brought 
under the Grand Canal in the level above 
Mount-street look, and from thence to the 
point where the Dodder was diverted, and 
from this point across the bed of the present 
river and along the northward margin of the 
proposed canals to such a point as was found 
most efficient for the discharge of the sew¬ 
age. From the highland district the main 
sewer should have te come under the level 
of the Grand Canal above Charlemont- 
bridge lock, and from thence through Rane- 
lagh to Donnybrook where it would run 
under the Dodder, and from that to the 
strand at Merrion. The advantages of such 
a scheme would be—Very little water would 
be subtracted from the discharge in the 
Liffey, most of the effective water cut off, 
being that which be contained in the bed of 
the Hodder between Haige’s distillery and 
Ball’s-bridge during high tide; while de¬ 
tritus at present carried down by the Dodder 
would be cut off, and the bar in the Liffey 
now due to its outfall, would disappear. 
Ringsend, Irishtown, and Sandymount would 
he relieved from their, at present, offensive 
muddy flat, and in its place they would have 
green meadows with a clear, clean, sandy, 
tidsd estuary or creek. The diversion of the 
Dodder would cost nothing except the pur¬ 
chase of the land, as the stuff taken out of 
the canal wonld make the embankment 
(materials for which otherwise would have to 
he procured elsewhere), while a long portion 
of low level sewer conld he constructed 
alongside at the same time as the canals 
were made. The reclamation could be car¬ 
ried on in sections. The north portion of 
the Sonth Bull, situated away from the Iwd 
being first reclaimed, and thereby showing 
to the inhabitants of the adjoining country 
that sewage meadows are not offensive. 
After this portion of the reclamation was 
shown to be a success, the reclamation of 
the sonth portion might he proceeded with- 
Such a process would not impede the pro¬ 
gress of the drainage of the high level dis- 
frict, as prior to the main sewer from that 
level being constructed, its drainage could 
be carried by a temporary sewer (between 
Oharlemont and Mount-steeet bridges) into 
the low level drainage system. And lastly— 
eventually the citizens of Dublin would have 
a return (in the rents of the sewage meadows) 
for their money laid out on the main drain¬ 
age. G. Henry Kin ah an. 

[Mr. Einahan’s suggestions are very well 
entitled to more than a passing consideration, 
and we hope they will receive it. On the 
subject of reclamation, as a whole, and as 
profitable enterprise, we have spoken else¬ 
where in our colunuis.—E d. I. B. | 
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HANDICRAFT AND HANDICRAFT 
TOOLS. 

(Continned firom page 247.) 

ALTHonaH the tendencies of men’s minds are 
to the transference of bodily labour to ma¬ 
chinery, yet there will ever remain large 
tracts of land where machine-driven tools 
cannot be utilised, and where handicraft 
tools are alone available. Further, it must 
also be considered that our machine-driven 
tools are but handicraft ones, formed for 
handling by a power which has not the varied 
adaptability of the human fingers, arms, 
feet, and ]e^. 

To pass &om the earliest suggestions of 
bronze implements to the first really true 
unquestionable period of metal tools, the 
forms and modes of using which are so 
clearly shown pictorially, we are introduced 
into Egypt. 

Strange, indeed, is the retrospect which 
places us so suddenly upon a people where 
civilisation and art and science seem to our 
modem eyes to have sprung Medusa-like 
from a primeval social chaos. But so it k; 
when we enter upon Egyptian history, which 
in its truthful dearness about tools en¬ 
lightens a gloom as a flash of lightning 
would do a moonless winter night, we are 
as much perplexed with the embarrassment 
of material as we had previously been with 
the dearth of it. 

The paintings and sculptures of Egypt 
and Herculaneum place very clearly before 
ns the tools in nse so far back as pictorial 
history can carry. 

It may with apparent truth be asked why 
we shomd inquire into the tools used when 
works of great ma^tude and of such artistic 
skill are met with in Egypt and in the 
museums of Europe and Asia. Surely we 
may accept the use of tools and contrivances 
without further research. Not so ; there are 
very many useful lessons in these tools— 
there is much to be learnt from searching 
into old ways, and many a disappointed in¬ 
ventor might now be in ease and affluence 
had he patiently studied the works not only 
of those who immediately preceded him, but 
even of these far distant Egyptian artisans. 

Although prior to the time of which we 
are spea&g tools have been found in the 
earth, yet no works—unless such implements 
as arrows, hooks, needles, Ac., be regarded 
as works—done by these stone tools have 
reached our times. The oldest known com¬ 
binations of materials constituting what mav 
be called works of men, and existing as such 
at the present day, are the pyramids of 
Egypt. The tools and contrivances used in 
the building of the early pyramids are not 
known. Those who have investigated the 
subject place the erection of these early 
pyramids about 2120 b.g., £. 0 ., about a cen¬ 
tury before Abraham arrived in Egypt, and 
(1876+2120) 8,995 years ago. There are no 
hieroglyphics on these, and they do not 
carry their history as the tombs we are to 
spes^ of do. 

Beproductions (even to an imitation in the 
colouring) of drawings and sculptures in 
ancient Egypt have occupied the attention of 
artists of great repute in France, Italy, and 
Prussia. The volumes containing these 
illustrations are large, the size of the plates 
being two feet three inches by one foot eight 
inches, and sometimes more. The French 
reproduction was a result of Napoleon’s in¬ 
vasion of Egypt in 1799; it consists of 
eleven large folio volumes of plates, and 
entiUed Description de VEgypt^ 1809-22 {this 
is in the library of the British Museum); the 
Italian one is by Bosellini, Monumenta deV 
Egitto, 1832-44. The Prassion one is by 
Lepsius, Denhmaler aus JEgypten^ 1848-56. 
These are in the library of the Hoyal Insti¬ 
tution, and to that by Bosellini, the plates in 
which are coloured as the originals, wo are 
indebted for the diagrams on the walls. 

With reference to the fact that there are 
numbers of wall paintings in this past age 
representing pra<^cal arts, it should be re¬ 
membered that these arts must have been in 
high repute, for long after the dates now re¬ 


ferred to wise laws were instituted in Greece, 
by which everyone was forbidden to be idle, 
and each was required to give an account to 
the magistrate of his application to some 
pursuit. But a person was not permitted to 
exercise two arts at the same time, on the 
ground that he who tmdertakes many things 
generally executes everything badly. 

To return. As with ourselves so with the 
Egyptians. The son generally followed the 
employment of his father, or some other 
relative, and the trades, at least many—espe¬ 
cially the carpenters—were formed into 
guilds or societies, for mutual improvement. 
Unfortunately for centuries past handicraft 
has been despised. Not so in early days ; 
not so when the guilds in London held their 
own. We may be sure that they who by 
their handicraft could contribute so much to 
social comfort as cabinetmakers, carpenters, 
quarrymen, stonemasons, sculptors, shoe- 
makera, potters, dyers, glass-blowers, en¬ 
gravers, weavers, fullers, Leuiners, founders, 
smiths, papermakers, were not lightly es¬ 
teemed. Even in Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
as well as in Egypt, there are traces of this 
respect, and the same respect is found at 
Athens and at Borne. 

One or two words upon the representations 
of these tools at all in sculptures and draw¬ 
ings. The artisans of Egypt, much like the 
best class of handicraft a^sans among 
ourselves, were attached to their tools. Some 
may smile, but it is nevertheless true, that a 
good handicraft workman entertains true 
and real affection for the implements he daily 
uses, especially those which are his agents 
in the production of approved work. This 
affection perhaps cannot be appreciated where 
men work among machines and are called 
** hands,” as though heads and hearts were 
not wanted. 

One evidence of this affection may be seen 
in the diligence with which a careful and 
skilled artisan polishes and preserves from 
dirt and scratches, the tools he most prizes, 
and by which his best work is done. 

Transfer and intensify this affection, and 
we need not ask how it happens that what 
were much loved were often drawn. In 
Egypt the attachment or affection seems to 
have been so strong, that the workmen called 
their tools by pet names, as we do children, 
and even dogs and cats. Not that the names 
were characteristic—they were simply terms 
of (may we say) endearment. 

In the days of which we speak (and the 
feeling still prevails in many parts), it was 
considered a duty to the dead to surround 
them in the tombs with that which in life 
they loved. “Sutteeism” in India is the 
operation of this feeling. Hence not rude 
drawings only, but actual paintings and 
sculpture of tools are found, and in some 
cases selections from, and even collections of 
tools. A collection of tools belonging to a 
cabinetmaker with his ** base” or basket, has 
been found in one of the tombs at Thebes. 
In cases 42 and 48 in the first Egyptian room 
in the British Museum may be seen the 
basket and the tools. 

A brief enumeration of the contents of this 
bass and case may interest some. 

Bass of palm fibres, neatly plaited with 
cover. 

Bell-shaped wooden mallets or hammers, 
such as are used by masons at the present 

day- 

Nails of bronze. 

A skin pouch for holding small tools and 
nails. 

A horn for oil for sharpening tools, such a 
horn as may be seen at this day in a country 
wheelwright’s shop. 

Drill bow, drill spindle, and drill cap. 

Chisels. 

Hatchet heads. 

Adzes, kiuves, and chisels with wooden 
handles. 

On one bronze hatchet, and one bronze 
adze, and one bronze saw is the name of 
Thothmes III. of 18th Dynasty, 1450 b.c. 
These, therefore, were in use (1875+1460) 
8,825 years ago. And on other blades of 
axes is the name of Ata, an officer, in the 


time of the 6th Dynasty. In addition to 
these, the Egyptian cabinetmaker had in 
his ** bass,” rasps, a plummet, and a hone* 
No unsuitable cat^ogue t It would be well, 
and a great gratification to many a house¬ 
holder, if when a joiner comes to do sm^ 
repairs in a house he was as well supplied 
with requisite tools as these Egyptian work¬ 
men were. 

There are also baskets made of fibres of 
the palm tree with which labourers removed 
earth and sand; just as labourers do in 
London at the present time. 

The numerous photographs in this lecture- 
room of ancient tools and implements in the 
British Museum have been kindly lent by 
Messrs. Mansell, photographic publishers, of 
Percy-street. 

These illustrations, and the objects for 
which they are brought before you, will lose 
much of their true interest and value, if even 
very briefly a statement be not made of the 
circumstances under which the originals 
were probably executed. 

Those who investigate the ancient monu¬ 
ments of Egypt (and there are many who can 
do so, and speak with as much conndence of 
the meaning of the hieroglyphics as one who 
reads a book in a language he thoroughly 
understands) tell us that no very reliable in^ 
formation as to dates have been found pre¬ 
vious to the reign of Osirtassen (1st) who 
lived about 1740 b.c.[(1876 +1740) 3,615 years 
ago; he was of the 16th dynasty of the 
Egyptian kings, and reigned as king for 
forty-three years, and is supposed to be the 
Pharoah who promoted Joseph. 

During his long and prosperous rei^ he 
encouraged the arts of peace, and em^oyed 
many persons in buildings and excavations* 
At Beni-Hassen on the west bank of the Nile, 
lat. 28 N., long. 81 E., he erected grottoes 
or tombs, from which many of the diagra- 
matio iUastrations are taken. There are 
thirty grottoes, which seem to have been the 
burial places of the principal families of the 
city of Hermopolis, a place on the opposite 
or east bank of the river. Some of these 
consist of two or three apartments, the largest 
being 60 feet by 40 feet. The paintings on 
the walls chiefly represent scenes of domestio 
or social life, and so give an insight into the 
habits and customs of the ancient Egyptians. 
There are processes in agriculture, in the 
manufacture of weapons of war, views of 
boats and of fishing, athletic sports, and the 
modes of executing various handicrafts. 

Now there can be no doubt that the tools 
and contrivances represented on these tombs 
must have been in use long prior to the 
general adoption of them as types for mural 
painting. 

It does not seem unreasonable to ask yon 
to regard the diagrams before you as typical 
of the tools used in the days of Abraham, and 
very near the time when our Scripture his¬ 
tory begins; for these tombs or grottoes were 
erected about 600 years after the Deluge. 

From the sculptures of Beni-Hassen and 
on similar tombs at Thebes and elsewhere, 
we learn that the Egyptians were acquainted 
with the manufacture of linen, glass, cabinet 
work, gold ornaments, and numerous objects 
indicative of art and skill. That^ they 
played at draughts and ball as we play is also 
established by the sculptures here. That 
they made toys such as fishes, and dolls, and 
beads, and balls for their children as we do« 
That tbeir dentists could not only fill de¬ 
cayed teeth with gold as our dentists do, but 
that they could insert false teeth and securo 
them to sound ones by means of gold wire, 
is established by the fact that such have been 
found where modern work was not likely to 
have been, even within the mummy cloths* 
That they could beat gold to a fineness 
nearly, if not quite equal to that which we 
have done, has been established by a careful 
analysis of the gilding found on the mummy 
cases. 

That the diamond was used not unLre- 
quently as we are now beginning to use it 
may be inferred from a passage in Jeremiab 
(17 V. 1), “ The sin of Judah is written with 
a pen of iron and the point of a diamond.” 
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Toa also remember that in the book of Job 
(said by some to be the oldest composition in 
the world) it is written, ** Oh I that my words 
were graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
rock for ever’* (Job 19, v. 24). It is curious 
to note in some of the sculptors’ shops in 
London the durability of their monumental 
inscriptions is secured by the same process, 
viz., filling up the lettering with lead, and 
this is sometimes described as patent in¬ 
delible lettering.” 

An Egyptian painting in the grottoes of 
Beni-Hassen represents two glass-blowers at 
work. (Wilkinson’s ** Ancient Egyptians,” 
vol. iii., Wo. 849, p. 89.) They are using 
long tubes, exactly as our workmen do at the 
present day, and but that these men are 
Imeeling or sitting on the ground, as Indians 
generally do, and that the crucible in which 
the glass is being melted differs from ours, 
it might be said that the sketch had been 
made at Newcastle or Warrington. In the 
drawing in Rosellini’s plates even the lump 
of plastic hot glass as taken out of the 
crucible is represented and coloured. 

Glass beads, coloured in imitation of 
precious gems, are also found. 

(To bo continaed.) 


PUBLIC RECORDS IN IRELAND. 

(Ooncladed from page 25d.) 

We will conclude with this notice, our ex¬ 
tracts from the “Fiants” of Henry VIII. 
In the following occur the well-known 
names of Eustace and Bamewell. The 
former name belonged to a family of large 
possessions and great influence in this 
country; but the dose of the eighteenth 
century witnessed the descendants of the 
Eustaces in penury, and their once large 
estates in other hands. The Bamewells are 
yet a name of some importance in Fingal, 
but of these two families we may have some¬ 
thing to say in detail on a future occasion. 

1546.—License to George, Archbishop of 
Dublin, to alienate (with consent of the 
chapters of the cathedrals of Holy Trinity 
and St. Patrick) to Robert Eustace, preben¬ 
dary of Malahiderte, and others, in trust for 
Patrick Bamewell, of Gracediewe, Esq., his 
heirs and assigns, for ever, the constable- 
ship of Swerdes [Sword^ upon the death or 
surrender of Thomas FitzSymon also (in 
satisfaction of an annuity of £5 belonging to 
said officer) the Broode Meade, Delafeldes 
Park, Olonmethan, land in Swerdes upon 
the north of the bridge of Balhary, at the 
Holy Banks, and in the Castelfelde, on the 
east of the high road from Swerdes to 
Rekynhore, held by Robert Brocton and 
Maurice Serjaunt, in the Castelfelde, held 
by Philip Gestil, neaathe road from Swerdes 
to Dreynan, held by John Tipper; Whites 
Park in Swerdes, Roganston, in the parish 
of Swerdes, held by Philip Strong, New- 
bagarde and Curduffe alias the Busshop’s 
lande, in the parish of Luske. To be held 
for ever at a rent of £6 19s. during the life 
of Thomas FitzSymon, and 39 b. thereafter. 

1546.—Grant to Nicholas Pigote, of the 
office of soldier or gunner in the Castle 
of Dublin, upon the first vacancy. To hold 
for life. 

1546-7.—Lease to James Bathe, of Drom- 
naghe, chief baron of the exchequer, of the 
tithes of the rectory of Testeldelane, County 
Kildare, parcel of the possessions of the 
abbey of Thomas-court, by Dublin. To hold 
for 21 years, at a rent of £5 9s. 

154^7.—Order of the lord deputy and 
council for a lease for 21 years, at a rent of 
£8 5s. Id. sterling, to Rayney Bell, soldier, 
one of the king’s retinue in Ireland, of 
Garten, in the parish of Maynothe. 

It w^ not be out of place here to produce 
in full the order in council referred to above. 
It is stated to be the last form in which this 
kind of authority was issued, and it was the 
last year of the reign of Henry VIH.:— 

By the Lord Depntie A Connsaille. 
Antony Sentleger. 

Memorandum — Fforasmoche as Rayne 
Bell, souldier, one of the king’s Retynae 


w^in this Realme of Ireland, Hath long 
served his highness paynefully in the same. 
The right honorable 8^ Anthony Sentleger, 
Knight of thorder and lorde Depntie of the 
same Realme, in consideracion of that his 
service. Hath graunted to hym the ffarme 
and occupieng of the towne caUed the Carten, 
in the parishe of Mamothe, and parcell of 
the same lordshipp. During the t]^e of his 
Deputacion. Payng therefore thaccustomed 
Rent thereto belonging, that is to say, 
eight pounds fyve shillmgs and one peny 
sterling. Nevertheles for that it is oncer- 
tayne how long the said lorde Depntie shall 
Remayne in that Rowme, or otherwise being 
a man mortall, change this present liffe, 
whereby suche intrest as the said Rayney 
now hath in that ffarme were voyde and 
clerely extinct. Y* is therefore for his 
fnrder securyte condescepded and agreid 
by the lorde Depntie and others of the 
Counsaill, whose names be hereunto sub- 
scrybed, that the said Rayny Bell, in Recom- 
peno of his good and paynefull service. And 
for the contynuano of the same in the Mng’s 
affa^es, shall have a sure lease made to hym 
of tne said ffarme or towne of Carten for 
terme of twenty and one yeres, yelding 
therefore yerely suche Rent as he now 
paythe, w^ all other Duties and Customes 
going out of the same. And this o'^ concor- 
datnm shalbe unto yow the lorde Chancellor a 
suffycient warrant to graunt the King’s ma^«s 
brode seale upon the same. Given at Dublin 
the xxviiiti* January, in the xxxviiitt» yere of 
the Raigne of o' soverayne lorde King Henry 
theight. William Bbabazon. 

Gerald Aylmer, Justice. 

Thomas Cusake, Magister 
Rotulorum. 

The four following Fiants belong properly 
to the commencement of the reim of Edward 
VI.:—Lease to Con O’Mulloy, late prior of 
Dorrowe, of the site of the priory, lands of 
Dorrowe, Newton, and Taghtillyn, rectories 
of Kylbryde, Ballygroden, Fryvenaghe, Kil- 
paUyse, and Dorrowe. To hold for 21 years, 
at a rent of 5 marks. 

Lease to Redmund oge Fitzgaret, of 
Rathangan, County Kildare, gent.; of Cal- 
loughton, parcel of the possessions of the 
nunnery of Kildare. To hold for 21 years, 
at a rent of 86s. 8d. 

Grant to John Butler, gent.; of the office 
of principal or chief solicitor, vice Walter 
Cowley. To hold during pleasure, with a fee 
of £10. [Walter Cowley was appointed in 
1587 to hold during good behaviour, with the 
same fee.] 

Pardon to William Richin, of Glascame, 
County Meath, husbandman, senr., and 
William Richin, of Watton, same county, 
junr., also of John Parker, of Holmpatricke, 
gent., constable of the Castle of Dublin. 

The following Fiants are without dates. 
The first bespeaks a Frenchman in office :— 

Grant to Gabriel le Mayster, gent., of the 
office of chief sergeant of the County of 
Offall, Oregane, Kynnaleghe, and Ferkeall, 
parcel of O’Dempsey’s County, called Ferryn 
Clondermott. To hold during pleasure, with 
such fees as the sergeant of any other county 
has. 

Grant to John Rawson, knt., late prior of 
the hospitsd of St. John of Jerusalem, in 
Ireland, of a pension of £500, out of the 
Drogges by Kilmaynan. [It may be re¬ 
membered that further back we gave an ex¬ 
tract (1541) of a grant to John Rawson, 
knight, of the dignity of Viscount of Clone- 
tarf, to hold for life. Also of an annuity of 
£10 sterling, issuing out of the manors of 
Tassagard and Rathtowith, and of 500 marks 
sterling out of the Drogges by Kylmaynan 
(Eilmamham) and other possessions of the 
hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, in Ireland. 
We would like to know what land, locality, or 
property was denominated the “ Drogges ” 
by or in Kilmainham ? We are not aware 
that the name occurs in any of our local 
histories.] 

Here is another grant to one of the Talbot 
family:— 

Grant to Robert Talbot, Esq., of Cor- 
bali, Tolesbamei Kilardan, Fyngowre, 


I Birrawght, land by Balmaliee, BaUymarge, 
by Kihnannaght, and Kyng’s Wood, by 
Tassagarde, County Develinia [Dublin]! To 
hold for ever, at a rent of 66s. 8d. for BaUi- 
marge and Kyng’s Wood, and 208. for the 
remaining lands. 

Livery to Edmund Buttler, knt., baron 
of Dunboyn, son and heir of James, late 
baron. Fine £50. 

Lease to James Sherloke, of Waterford, 
merchant, of the preceptory or manor of 
Eildogan and sevei^ lands [namedL ecdesi- 
astical property, in the counties Wexford, 
Waterford, Cork, Tipperary, Kilkenny, under 
king’s letter, dated at Wyndesore [Windsor]. 

Lease to Nicholas Dowan, of London, 
merchant, of the site of the hospital of the 
B.V.M. de Urso, of Drogheda, lands, Ac., in 
Drogheda Mylfelde, Wyne Myll Felde [Wind 
Mill Field], Kyllanayre, Carlyngforde, Dun- 
dalke, Glaspistle, County Louth, 28. rent in 
Priortowne, rectory of Ennessmoght, and a 
chapel in Carlyngforde, County Louth. To 
hold for 21 years, at a rent of £19. 

Lease to James Butler, Earl of Ormond 
and Ossory, treasurer, of all the possessions in 
Little Carricke, County Waterford, of the 
monastery of friars minors of Carricke 
aforesaid. To hold for 21 years, at a rent 
of 66s. 8d. 

Lease to Robert Apryce, soldier, of the 
Banno, County Wexford, with the ferry of 
the Banno, parcel of the possessions of the 
Abbey of Tynteme, County Wexford. To 
hold for 21 years, at a rent of 4 marks. 

Lease to Walter Cowley, of Browneston, 
gent., of the rectorv of Aghetinagh alias 
Aghenynagh, and lands of BaUybroke, 
Grenan, and Aghtynan, County Kilkenny, 
or County of Ossory, parcel of the posses¬ 
sions of the Abbey of Thomas-court, by 
Dublin. To hold for 21 years, at & rent of 
26s. 8d. [This was the Walter Cowley, the 
chief solicitor, who succeeded John Bathe 
in office. He fared well, as appears by these 
“ Fiants.” The possessions of the Abbey of 
Thomas-court appear to have been large, as 
well as those of St. Mary’s Abbey, and the 
hospital of St. John, Kilmainham.] 

Lease to James Bathe, of Dromnaghe, 
gent., of Newton, in the Marche of Dublin, 
parcel of the possessions of the abbey of the 
B.V.M. [St. Mary’s Abbey] by Dublin. To 
hold for 21 years, at a rent of £4 188. 4d. 

Lease to Leonard Gray,!knight, lord Gray, 
viscount of Grane, of the site of the priory of 
Lowthe [and several lands named in Louth, 
with tithes, Ac.]. Also site of the house of 
friars minor oi grey friars of Waterford, 
with appurtenances,—also the site of the 
house of friars minor of grey friars of Trym, 
with appurtenances. To hold for 21 years, 
at a rent of £100. [Here were possessions 
worth several thousands leased at a nominal 
rent for the space of 21 years. It would be 
interesting and instructive if we could trace 
the subsequent history of the numerous 
lands named in Leonard Gray’s lease, and 
how much of them ultimately became the 
permanent property of himself and descend¬ 
ants. Verily adventurers and others fared 
well in Henry the VIU.’s and subsequent 
reigns.] 

Lease to Edmund Hj^eman, of Cashell, 
chaplain, of the site of the abbey of the 
B.V.M. of the Rock of Cashell, lands, Hore 
abbey, Cashell, a gallon of ale from each 
brew of ale for sale in Cashell, called the 
Mary gallons, lands, Graungeery, little 
Grange, rectories of Hore abbey, Graun¬ 
geery, little Grange, and Lasmalyn, and the 
vicarage of Rochston, County Tipperary. 
To hold for 21 years, at a rent of £15. 

Lease to William Brabazon and Richard 
Delahyd, of the Grange of Clare, diocese of 
Kildare, the tithes, Ac., of Donarde, Kylbele, 
Cryhelpe, and Welcheston, diocese of Dublin; 
Cloughir, diocese of Cashel, Cordengyn, 
Ballencall, and Kylshane, diocese of Emly, 
Arbystyll, Ruskagh, Templemurrye, and 
Rathough, diocese of Leighlin, demised by 
Thomas Everarde, late prior of St. John the 
Baptist without the Newgate of Dublin, to 
the Earl of Kildare, at a grain of com for 
the first six years, and 13s. 4d. for the re- 
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mainder of the tenq of 81 years. To hold 
for 21 years, at a rent of Ss. 4d., and paying 
the rent reserved by the prior. 

Grant to William Brabazon, Esq., of the 
site of the monastery of St. Thomas-conrte, 
near Dublin, the mallte myllne, the wood 
myUne, and the doable myllnes, land called 
Denover [Denore], and appurtenances near 
the said house. To hold for ever by the 
service of the twentieth part of a knight’s 
fee, and a rent of 18s. 6d. sterling. 

[The above Fiant belongs to the year 1545, 
for in that year Henry VIII. granted the 
monastery with a caracute of land to William 
Brabazon, ancestor of the Earl of Meath. 
The old manor of Thomas-court and Donore 
is well remembered by many of our citizens. 
Before its abolition with the oUier manor 
courts north and south of Dublin the appoint¬ 
ment of the seneschal, registrar, &c., of the 
Thomas-court manor was vested in the Meath 
family. The old manor court in our young 
days was a wretched old brick building. 
Here small debts were sued fo^ before the 
seneschal, whose power at one time was con¬ 
siderable. This court, we believe, was first 
established in the reign of King John, and 
its jurisdiction once extended over the greater 
part of that known as the Liberties, and 
embracing a portion of the environs of the 
south side of the old city.] 

Here is a very interesting Fiant that 
reminds us of the nom deplume of the late 
l^v. Cassar Otway, the racy essayist and 
antiquary, in the pages of the Dublin Penny I 
Journal. The author of ** A Tour to! 
Connaught” and **Sketches in Erris and 
Tyrawley” was not a little proud of his sou¬ 
briquet of “ Terence O’Toole.” Peace be 
with him: his notes by the way from Dublin 
to Athlone were piquant and interesting; 
and in Ireland at least he ought not to be 
forgotten, for he was one of the band of 
pioneers who helped in establishing a cheap 
and racy and withal wholesome native litera¬ 
ture :— 

Grant to Terence O’Toole, gent., of the 
manor and castle of Powerscourte, County 
Dublin [now Wicklow], lands, Powerscourte, 
Eylpeter, Eylcolin, Beanaghbege, le Onen- 
aghe, Ballycortie, Temj^ebogan, ^tagoran, 
Cookeston, Anecrew, Kyllmolinge, Ballin- 
brone, KiUegan, and Maynster, in Fercollyn, 
County Dublin. To hold in tail male by the 
service of one knight’s fee, and a rent of five 
marks. Provided that he keep the Castle of 
Powerscourte in good repair, that he cause 
the inhabitants of all the lands to use the 
IBuglish habit and language as much as they 
can, and to till the tillage lands, he building 
houses for the husbandmen; that he shall 
not keep kem without permission of the 
deputy, or levy any black rent, coyn, or 
livery; that he shall clear the way through 
the woods and mountains whenever directed 
by the deputy ; that he shall answer the 
long’s write and attend the deputy with his 
men at all hostings, and that he shall not 
support the king’s enemies on pain of for¬ 
feiture. [How long the redoubtable Terence 
obeyed the above conditions we cannot say, 
but we fear that the O’Toole did not keep 
faith very long with the ** Sassenach,” and if 
he cleared the way for himself and his kern 
through the woods and mountains, it is as 
much, we think, as he performed. Clearing 
a way through the woods and passes pf 
Wicklow in the sixteenth century was a rather 
herculean task. We would like to know 
what age was Terence O'Toole when he got 
the above grant, for we read that like patents 
were granted to “ Arthur (junior) O^Thole, 
of the castle and town of Castlekevin and the 
Ferter, and for like rents and services.” The 
absence of the dates from these Fiants” pre¬ 
vents us from drawing one or two conclusions. 
There is a whole history, however, involved 
in the grant to the O’Toole, and as we read 
the lines, or between the lines, we see at one 
glance how our language, like our ancient 
manners and habits, have passed away. Some 
of the latter deserved to disappear, but the 
language of our country deserved a better 
fate. Alas, it was wrested from our people 
like the confiscated possessions that are so 


often recorded in the Fiants”; and the wide¬ 
spread ruin of our National Monuments tells a 
tale to-day more expressive than any written 
record of our country’s fate. Our Monuments 
verily is our “ History in Ruins.”] 


cmo LYRICS.—No. XOIV. 

*‘HOMS BULB.”* 

*■ Who killed Cock Robin ? JITarMry JMfmc. 

What le Home Role f 
Home Rale for the Mayor 
Means ofiSce and prayer 
For high man and low man, 

And holding he 'a no man 
Who is not a Roman— 

That la Home Rule. 

What is Hmne Rale ? 

Home Ride for the CHy,’* 

And mere is the pity, 

Said Jack Fr^ch, ferodona, 

Who 'a nowise precodoua, 

Means nuisance atrodons— 

That la Home Rnl& 

What is Home Role ? 

Home Role for the People 
Means the Chorch on the Steeple^ 

The Gross In the gutter, 

Bewilderment utter, 

And newspaper qdntter— 

' That is Home Rule. 

What is Home Rule ? 

. Rome Rule for the prelates, 

And powder and peHeta 
For erery communion. 

With the greateat disunion 
On Repeal of the Union— 

This is Home Rule! 

Cnna. 


glebe-house and parsonage. 

The Glebe Loans Act, passed a few years 
since, has given great encouragement to the 
building of ecclesiastioal residences through¬ 
out the country, its advantages being em¬ 
braced by a large number. In our present 
issue we are enabled to give illustrations of 
two residences in a northern county, and 
which we consider are fair examples of a 
class of houses suitable for a country dergy. 
man, and erected at a moderate cost. Mr. 
William M‘Elwee, of Londonderry, has been 
architect for both these houses, and we have 
been favoured with the following particul^ 
from him:— 

OLBBS-HOUSB, BURNFOOT. 

The drawing shows south-west view of this 
house, which has been built as the parochial 
residence for the incumbent of the parishes 
of Burt and Inch, diocele of Derry, and is 
pleasantly situated near the village of Bum- 
foot, about five miles from the city of Derry. 
The arrangement and accommodation on 
ground floor is shown by the plan; and on 
chamber floor there are four bed-rooms, 
linen doset, and w.-c., and two servants’ 
rooms, one of these having stair from back 
passage, and intended for boy or man servant. 
The office houses have hayloft over cowhouse 
and stable. 

The house has been built in rubble 
masonry of the stones quarried at site, and 
walls are finished on outside with lime rough¬ 
cast; the strings, mouldings, and window 
dressings, chimneys, and bays, being in 
Portland cement plaster. The roofs are 
covered with Bangor slates, and bays with 
sheet lead, having cut stone cornices, &c. 
Internally, the outside walls are battened, and 
the joiner-work has been finished in care¬ 
fully-selected wood, stained and varnished. 

The works have been carried out, under 
contract, by Mr. Alexander M*£lwee, builder; 


• No politics intended, Mr. Editor. Home Role U a rery 
expressive compound, and like charity, you know—in the city 
at least—it covers a multitade of—Dirt—Author*i Note. 


Messrs. McLaughlin & McGullagh, plumbors; 
and Mr. Henry Mclndoe, painter—all of 
Londonderry. 

A grant has been made by the Commis¬ 
sioners of Public' Works under the Glebe 
Loans Act, and the total cost, exclusive of 
architect’s commission, has been about ^8940; 
this sum does not include the conservatory 
shown in view, which has not yet been ereotod* 

THE PABSONAOB, ARDARA. 

This house is being erected close to the 
town of Ardara, Co. Donegal, and is intended 
for the incumbent of the parisli. The 
spective shows north-east view, and the ar¬ 
rangement of house is shown by ground 
plan. On the chamber floor there are four 
bed-rooms, linen-doset, w.-c., and servants* 
bed-room. 

The walls are built of rubble masonry, 
from the ordinary stone of the locality, and 
will be finished with lime or Portland cement 
roughcast. The free-stone for sills, land¬ 
ings, Ac., is also being obtained from a 
quarry in the neighbourhood. Bangor slates 
are to be used for roofing. 

The works are now being carried out by 
day’s work, and on completion 1 hope to give 
you particulars as to cost. 


ON THE APPOINTMENT OF 
DIOCESAN ARCHITECTS TO THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

Anticipatino that the question of ** Ecdeei- 
astical Architecture ” would form a portion 
of the discussions at the rec^t national 
synod of the Roman Catholic urchbiahops 
and bishops, Mr. M. A. Hennessy, architect, 
A.R.I.A.I., A. Inst. C.E.I., addressed ** A 
Plea in favour of the Appointment of Diocesan 
Architects to the Catholic Church in freland.” 
His plea is inscribed to the Cardinal Arch¬ 
bishop, the archbishops and bishops, and the 
representatives of the dergy in the naticmal 
synod assembled at Maynooth. 

Mr. Hennessy’s propositions call for no 
particular criticism at the present juncture, 
nor can we see that any objection need be 
urged against their adoption. The appoint¬ 
ment of diocesan architects to the (ki^olie 
Church in this country may be quite as use¬ 
ful and as necessary as the appointment of 
them* to the Irish Church, or what we 
may in common parlance call the dis¬ 
established church. Diocesan ardutecte have 
their duties and their rights, but whether the 
evils that are to be guarded against will be 
obviated by their appointment is another 
matter. Diocesan architects, at present, do 
not lead charmed lives, nor are their appoint¬ 
ments very remunerative. Instances have 
occurred and may occur where this dass of 
architects will feel satisfied that the wor^ 
of restorations, additions, and new buildings 
will prove highly satisfactory from their own 
point of view when entirely left to their care, 
though the subscribers and congregation 
outside may not share in the satisfaction. 

Open competition may have its evils, and 
we doubt whether they will be minimised by 
the general appointment of diocesan archi¬ 
tects ; nor is it clear that the right man will 
be always found in the right place. With 
these few words for the present, we will give, 
to the exclusion of his prefatory remarks, 
Mr. Hennessy’s views on the subject:— 

Of the nany professional stadies, to which taste 
and application are essential, there is, I submit, 
none that involves to so great an extent a thorough 
and practical knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
as does Ecclesiastical Architecture. Close and 
arduous investigation of these two departments, and 
a true acquaintance with the rise and progress of 
Christian art, from its origin to our time, are re¬ 
garded as the basis of all success in determining 
the various and true qualities of Architectural 
Design. 

It is, I feel, needless here to referto the necessity 
of acquaintance with the many and elegant forma 
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of«^eetionsanetionad by the Church: her*rubrics 
' attest her fostering care for the higher refinements 
of which the architecture of each successive age or 
period is frequently taken as an unfailing index. 
Hence we can understand the responsibility assumed 
by him who professes Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
and the importance of securing the services of a 
thoroughly professional roan, to assist, in purely 
architectural and building matters, of course, the 
bishops and clergy who may be engaged in raising 
•ideslastieal edifices. Such an official I have taken 
the liberty of calling a Diocmn Architect His 
duties may be summarised in the following manner: 
—1. When, in accordance with the decrees, on 
this subject, of the last Synod, applications for 
permission to build would be made, the architect 
should be required to examine, and report the re¬ 
sult of his judgment on designs, specifications, 
plans, foe., to the bishop. 2. If error in design or 
construction should be discovered, it would devolve 
upon him to correct the same, and so eliminate 
from the plans and specifications everything objec¬ 
tionable, either in point of utility or ornament. By 
such means, incongruities in style would be avoided, 
and the best architectural efihcts attained. It 
would be impossible to detail in this short sketch 
the inconvenience, danger, and expense which bad 
oonstruction necessarily entails. In many instances 
we find, among other things, walls of churches 
thrown quite off the perpendicular, owing to roofs 
Improperly construct^, or to defective foundations, 
or both, sometimes to other causes more or less 
remote, and not sufficiently anticipated when 
designs are being prepared. 3. To guard against 
tlie liability to litigation which seems to attend 
hailding contracts more persistently than any other 
species of agreement, and to preclude, as far as 
|K>ssible, the occurrence of what is technically 
known as ** extra works,*’ would be among the 
most important of the architect’s duties. Evidently 
he would prevent anxiety, vexation, and the ruinous 
expenses attendant upon law, and no stronger argu- 
luent could be given in favour of the proposed 
appointments than its very economy. In illustra¬ 
tion of this 1 may call attention to one of the many 
Gises. that came under my noticeTowards the 
completion of a contract of some five thousand 
pounds, for the building of a church, it was dis¬ 
covered that the roof had, owing to defective con- 
ktriMtion, sagged, and thrust out one of the side 
%valliL The works were suspended, and could not 
Ike resumed until eighteen months had elapsed ; in 
the inteirm a heavy lawsuit took place, the costs of 
which, and the expenses of re-building and making 
good the damages caused by these defects, amounted 
to no less a sum than one thousand pounds, all of 
which the clergymen for whom the church was 
being erected had to pay. Another case:—Within 
the past few months I have been called on to deal 
with an injury caused by a similar defect to a 
parish church which was built some eight years ago 
ait a cost of twelve huudred pounds; It is now not 
Only unsightly but in a dangerous state, and I hsve 
estimated the cost of works necessary to re-coa- 
Btroct and render secure, at a sum of three hundred 
pounds. 4. The making of surveys and reports ou 
buildings and works, when such things are recom¬ 
mended by the bishop, would form part of the 
architect’s oceopation. The bishop would then 
have always at hand trustworthy means of obtain¬ 
ing accnrate information and advice on such matters 
as claimed his attention in the department of Ecclesi¬ 
astical Architecture. 5. Also a large number of 
ecclesiastical buildings in each diocese—churches, 
convents, schools, foe.—require from lime to time 
repairs, alterations, and enlargements. The execu¬ 
tion of these works would naturally come under the 
architect’s inspection; and from the trained and 
practical ability thus brought to bear upon diocesan 
works, far different resnlts might be expected, 
architecturally and economically, than these ob¬ 
tained from the ondireeted efforts of local tradMmen 
to whom now generally this department is en¬ 
trusted. 

Such are a few of the duties and corresponding 
advantages of appointing an architect, and in addi¬ 
tion to them we should have in each diocese an 
accomplished ecclesiologist, and a man in every way 
»ropatent, through bis intercourse with builders 
and tradespeople, to direct and advise every parish 
on praeti<^ matters. In fact, in every diocese 
there would be found a practical msthetic teacher. 
Many other things might be mentioned, but it is 
hoped that sufficient has been stated to shew the 
Importance of the subject, and to justify the writer 
0 calling attention to it. 

It was not my intention to treat of the subject of 
foes, but 1 feel, on consideration, this harried paper 
xoold be rendered still more imperfect did 1 mil to 
to so.. The simplest means 1 ean suggest is, that 
each case investigated should bear its own fees, and 
that the remuneration should be regulated by the 
qrdinary professional tariff. 


OUB “SPIRITED” CORPORATION. 

OuB very neeful fellow-citizen, Mr. John 
M’Evoy, has drawn attention to a fact not 
the first time noticed, but nevertheless 
worthy of being pondered over. To put the 
matter beyond doubt, Mr. M’Evoy has 
classified the trades and occupations of the 
members of our Tom Council, giving their 
callings as returned in Thom*s Directory of 
this year:— 


Distillers and refiners.3 

Retail spirit dealers .. .. .« .. 17 

Pawnbrokers and ** financial agent ** ..4 

Soda bottlers and bottle works proprietors .. 3 

Gssfleters, Ironmongers, china merchants .. 4 

Seed mer^anta, patent manure agents .. 8 

Drapers .. 8 

Stationers .3 

Cattle and poult^ salesmen.3 

Anedoneers and noose Ibmiahers .. .. 3 

Coachmakers .. 2 

M.Ds.8 

Barristers .2 

Sacking-store proprietor .1 

Soap boiler and tallow chandler .. .. 1 

Leather mwchant .1 

Cutler.1 

Railway forwarding agent.1 

Arcliltoet .1 

Merchant tailor.. •• .1 

Dmieglst.1 

Retired traders .. .. ..8 


racteristics we credited him with. It is cer¬ 
tainly time for the citizens of Dublin (to use 
the pawnbroker’s own words) “ to put their 
foot on aU that sort of thing.” 

Our Corporation has become a chronic 
nuisance, and though fuH of Spiritualists^ 
its composition is of the earth earthy, and 
no reform is possible until the stable is 
cleaned out, and this necessary work could 
be done if the ratepayers would only unite 
and act honestly, irrespective of sect or 
party. No politics, no religious discussions, 
but social and sanitary improvement and the 
city welfare: this alone should be the busi¬ 
ness of oar Corporation. 


DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE. 

THB CORPORATION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

At a meeting of the Town Council held on 
the 25th of May last there was read a letter 
from the Under-Secretary, Mr. Burke, in 
which the Lord Lieutenant informed the 
Corporation it was impossible to comply with 
their request to introduce into Parliament as 
a Government measure a biU to enable the 
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A friend of the vintners contends that the 
iritual members do not compose a sixth of 
e Corporate body, bat from the above 
list it wUl be seen they are nearly a third. 
Three of the seventeen retail spirit dealers 
are engaged in other employments not usuaUy 
associated with the s^e of spirits. The 
pawnbrokers, like their professional brethren 
in London and elsewhere, are “ financial 
agents,” who can lend as weU as borrow, 
and make advances on property and deeds 
as well as clothes. 

We have no objection to publicans or 
pawnbrokers sitting as representatives in 
oar Town Council, but we have a decided 
objection to see any public body swamped by 
a number of any paHicular calling, and un¬ 
questionably it is not a sign of wholesome 
public opinion to see a third of the members 
of a corporation composed of the publican 
profession. Need wonder at the scenes 
that are enacted weekly in our municipal 
body, and the way the franchise is exercised. 
The elections in Dublin are controlled by the 
lowest class, and an influence is exercised 
that we need not more pointedly allude to. 
We are not in favour of disfranchising poor 
and honest men, but we are in favour of 
having a more equitable system wherebv a 
check could be put to the vile practices that 
at present find favour in the voting in of 
useless and incompetent members to our 
municipal body. We have often preached in 
these pages justice and toleration irrespec¬ 
tive of sect and party, and that the Corpora¬ 
tion is no place for the discussion of political 
or relimous questions. A clique in the Civic 
body for years have endeavoured to throw 
dust in the eyes of the citizens, or to oppose 
any effort at reform by pretending that there 
was no need for such, and that those who 
were in favour of it were their political foes, 
and foes to their relidon. This game has 
been long worked in &e Corporation, and is 
seen through. The fact is, that a large 
number of Roman Catholic citizens, as weU 
as Protestant and Dissenting, are disgusted 
with the conduct of their representatives in 
the Corporation, and are earnestly calling 
out for and desiring reform. The conduct 
of one of the pawnbroking members, the 
other day, drew a remark from Mr. Dennehv 
(a representative who can be credited with 
the possession of common sense), that the 
conduct of the member alluded to and his 
idlies demonstrated the truth of the oft- 
repeated assertion “ that the time has come 
for a new reform of the reformed Corpora¬ 
tion.” Verily the time has arrived long 
since, and the reform cannot be much longer 
delayed. At two recent meetings of Die 
Corporation, the scenes were equal to any to 
be witnessed in a bear garden, and the pawn¬ 
broking member, whose antics were noticed 
in last issue, verified to the letter the cha¬ 


Corporation to increase their borrowing pow¬ 
ers to ^500,000, and to extend the time for 
the completion of their Main Drainage works. 
In addition to the objection founded on the 
standing orders of ParHament to such a 
proceeding, the Under-Secretary referred to 
what appeared in a memorial (a copy of which 
he enclosed), and which he described as 
having been “numerously and inflaentiaUy 
signed by ratepayers and owners of property 
in the city of Dublin,” which has been re¬ 
cently forwarded to his Grace, and in which 
they object to the Corporation “depriving 
the ratepayers, by a publio Act of Parliament, 
of their statutory right to remonstrate against 
or oppose either the plan now proposed or any 
increase of the borrowing powers of the Cor¬ 
poration.” The letter concluded with the 
proposition that if the Corporation would 
undertake to promote a biU in the next ses¬ 
sion of Parliament to obtain the increased 
borrowing powers they sought, and an exten¬ 
sion of time for the completion of their Main 
Drainage works, the Government would at 
once introduce a bill to enable the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to lend the 
£500,000 sought for. 

The letter of the Under-Secretary having 
been referred to the Main Drainage Com¬ 
mittee, that body quickly reported in favour 
of giving the required undertaking, and this 
report having been considered by the Town 
Council at a meeting on the 7th of Jane*, it 
was resolved— 

“ That the recommendation of the Dublin Main 
Drainage Committee be hereby adopted, and that 
the bill referred to therein be promoted in the next 
•esiion of Parliament by the Corporation ; and that 
the law agent, under the direction of the Main 
Drainage Committee, be hereby charged to carry 
out this order, and that the Corporation give the 
necemry assurance and undertaking referred to by 
his Grace to promote said bill.” 

In consequonce, the Government introdneed 
and had passed into law a biU for the purpose 
indicated, entitled “ The Sanitary Acts 
A^ndment (Dublin) Act.” On its third 
reaiding in the House of Lords, the Duke of 
Richmond, on behalf of the Government, 
repeated the statement made in the letter of 
the Under-Secretary—“ That its object was 
to enable the Pubhc Works Loan Commis¬ 
sioners to lend the Corporation £500,000, but 
only in the event of that body obtaining next 
session from Parliament a Local and Personal 
Act, and thus being in a position to avail 
themselves of its provisions.” 

It is scarcely possible that the law agent 
of the Corporation has not advised that body 
that, at latest, early in the month of Sep¬ 
tember the first meeting prescribed by the 
Towns Improvement Act should have been 
held, in order that before the time in Novem¬ 
ber when the Parliamentary notices must 
appear, the decision of the ratepayers would 
be given. 
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ROADS AND PAVEMENTS— 

THEIB GONSTBX7CTION, WEAB AND TEAB, 
8ANITABY ASPECTS, ETC. 

(Continued from page 369.) 

SANITABY OBJECTIONS TO WOOD AS A MATERIAL 
FOE PAVEMENTS. 

The General Board of Health set aside wood 
as an ineligible material, for this amongst 
other reasons that street surfaces ought to 
be impermeable, and for roads of light traffic 
and cheap construction they looked to modi¬ 
fications of macadam, with bituminous 
binders of mineral tar. Since then wood 
has been re-produced for the purpose, and 
strongly pressed in improved forms for trial. 
It certainly offers the advantage of a great 
gain in noiselessness over granite, more 
especially from the horses’ feet; though with 
some disadvantage from a dead rumble and 
vibration; and further, it has the advantage 
of being more available than smooth pave¬ 
ments for inclines. But hygienists object to 
its use on grounds which, in the absence of 
sanitary science, are overlooked, but which 
it is important to particularise, as showing 
the dangerous state of ignorance and incom¬ 
petency of the authorities, by whom they are 
not entertained or are disregarded. 

It is found that “ hospital gangrene ” fre¬ 
quently follows the washing of plain wood 
noors with water; and “ dry rubbing ’* is 
prescribed to avoid the evil. Careful waxing 
of the wood, to' diminish its absorbency, is 
also prescribed as a preventive. 

On shipboard new timber, or moist timber, 
between decks is found to be very detri¬ 
mental to the health of sailors, and *‘dry 
rubbing ” is prescribed for their protection. 
When the timber on shipboard is saturated 
with bilge-water, or putrescent matter, it is 
found to be the source of fatal epidemics.* 

Impregnation of the wood with mineral 
matters, to preserve it from decay, may 
diminish tibese evils, but nothing as yet tried 
prevents the fibres being separated, and the 
absorption of dung and putrescent matter 
by the wood being continued. The condi¬ 
tion of absorbing mere moisture is of itself 
bad, but when the surface absorbs and re¬ 
tains putrescent matter, such as horse-dung 
and urine, it is highly noxious. The blocks 
of pavement with this material are separated 
by concussion, and are thus rendered per¬ 
meable to the surface moisture. Mr. Sharp, 
who examined some blocks taken up for re¬ 
pavement, states that he found them ** per¬ 
fectly stained and saturated with wet and 
urine at the lower portions, while the upper 
portions were dry.” Mr. Elliott, a member 
of the society, and for many vears a deputy 
of the Common Council of the City of Lon¬ 
don, has carefully observed the trisds of new 
modes of paving there, objects to the wood, 
that it is continuously wet or damp. ** Wood 
is porous; it is composed of bundles of fibres. 
It absorbs and retains wet, foul wet espe¬ 
cially. The fibres of the wood are placed 
vertically, the upper ends whereof fray out, 
are abraded, ana become like painters’ brush 
stumps, and are almost as permanently 
dirty, or they break like the handle of a 
chisel which has been struck with an iron 
hammer or wooden mallet. This fact is 
beyond all question. Wood is wet or damp, 
more or less, except daring continued very 
dry weather. Its structure is admirably 
adapted to receive and hold, and then give 
off in evaporation very foul matters, which 
taint the atmosphere and so far injure 
health.” 

Sir Joseph Whitworth, in his evidence 
before the Health of Towns Commissioners, 
stated that the wood most generally used 
for paving purposes, being very porous and 
the fibre vertical, or nearly so, the manure, 
when pulverised by the action of the wheels, 
becomes so imbedded in the fibre, and 
adheres with such tenacity, that it is im¬ 
possible to remove it except when either 
very wet or dry. The power required for 
cleansing it is also much neater than for 
stone, and we consequently find that a horse 
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cannot cleanse an equal number of wds per 
day on wood pavement. A much ^eater 
quantity of rain is required to cleanse it well, 
and it is much longer in drying, hence the 
time afforded for efficient cleansing is of 
much shorter duration.” But the best sur¬ 
face cleansing of this material is visibly only 
of partial extent. The advantage of the 
wood in giving a better ^foothold and more 
safety for the horses than very smooth pave¬ 
ment on steep inclines, is obtained by cham¬ 
fering the wood blocks, and creating inter¬ 
stices for the deposit of offensive dung and 
dirt which the broom does not remove, and 
which could only be cleansed with great 
difficulty. These interstices, usually thus 
filled, constitute about one-sixth of the whole 
surface. Sanitary authorities regard the 
existence of such visible conditions as de¬ 
noting a low sense of civic decency and 
propriety, which is not offended by the sight 
of foul surfaces, and is not anxious for their 
removal, nor gratified by the sight of cleanli¬ 
ness, nor anxious for its exemplary main¬ 
tenance. They have no doubt that wood 
pavement must supply an important contri¬ 
bution to the Hl-health of towns. They are 
certain that if any well-paved, well-cleansed, 
and dry playground were taken up, and a 
wood pavement were substituted for it, that 
the effects experienced in hospitals and on 
shipboard from the simple damp of the wood, 
wo^d be manifested amongst the children; 
but if that wood and that pavement were 
daubed with dung and mud, and put in the 
common condition of the wood pavement in 
the streets, they have no doubt that it would 
soon become, as it were, the floor of a fever 
nest. Foreign sanitary authorities agree 
with those here on the question* Thus 
Mons. Fonssagrives, the l^ofessor of Hy- 
riene in France, already quoted, gives the 
following account of it:— 

■'The wood paTement has been frequently tried. 
The Russians seem to bare been tbe first to do so, 
and bare used biocks of wood with six sides for the 
paring of sereral streets in St. Petersburg. Tbe 
Bnglish hare aiso tried this system, and we may see 
specimens in rarious streets in Paris, notably in tbe 
Rues Groix-^es-Petits-Champs and Richelieu, 
which bare been partialiy pared with blocks of 
wood, laid on a bed of sand and lime; and only last 
year a small portion of the Boulerard Saint Michel 
was pared in this manner. This pavement is cer¬ 
tainly rery eren, and by reason of its elasticity it 
yields to the pressure of tbe horses’ feet, and thus 
affords a foothold ; but it has the double drawback 
that it wears off in fibres, and that it deadens the 
noise to a degree which is dangerous for the foot 
passengers. Moreorer, tbe swelling of the fibres 
when wet dislocated the parements, and the expan¬ 
sion of tbe wood by tbe action of beat, produces a 
pressure which displaces the foot-parement. 

*'Tbe hygienist cannot, moreorer, look farourably 
npon a street covering consisting of a porous sub¬ 
stance capable of absorbing organic matter, and by 
its own decomposition giving rise to noxious miasma, 
which, proceeding from so large a surface, cannot 
be regarded as insignificant. 1 am convinced that 
a city with a damp climate, pared entirely with 
wood, would become a city of marsh fevers* 
Happily, all the attempts bare failed, and the 
method has been apparently finally condemned. 
Wood is therefore reserved for those rough pare¬ 
ments, which, as in Russia and in Wallachfa, con¬ 
sist in covering marshy roads with hewn trunks of 
trees, over which tbe carriages pass; but this can¬ 
not be compared with a regular covering of all the 
streets with wood pavement.” — “ Hygiene et 
Assainisseroent des Villes,” by J. B. Fonssagrives. 
Paris, 1874. 

The account given of it by the Commis¬ 
sioners of Public Works in New York is un¬ 
favourable to it on economical grounds; as 
to the ^eat expense of repairs, they state 
that ** since decay has taken place in the 
wooden pavements many complaints have 
been made of the offensive and unhealthy 
effiuvia emitted from it. This department 
has used its best endeavours, and all the 
means at its command, to remedy the evils; 
but it had only been able to do so to a limited 
extent.” 

The sanitary evidence on the subject will 
be found to be clear, consistent, and de¬ 
cidedly against it. 

(To be conOnued.^ 


THE “ RESTORATION ” OF KILDARE 
CATHEDRAL. 

Within the last few weeks the questiion of 
the ** restoration” of Kildare Cathedral has 
been canvassed, and the advisability of the 
intended reparation challenged. It may be 
remembered that in 1871 Mr. Street, the 
architect, was instructed to draw up a report 
upon the state of the ruins of thm edificey 
and a committee was formed, which we pre¬ 
sume still exists, for the purpose of collect* 
ing funds and carrying out the ** restoration’* 
in the way advised by MDr. Street. Notwith¬ 
standing the architect’s well-known ability, 
which no one denies, yet it may be well 
doubted whether there is sufficient merit, 
art, or architeotural value or historical in¬ 
terest in the remains of the so-called Cathe¬ 
dral of Kildare, to warrant a restoration in 
the true sense of the term. The edifice can 
be rebuilt we know, and if the intended work 
is carried out, as indicated in MEr. Street’s 
report, the Cathedral, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, will be a new building, and not a 

restoration.” 

At the date of our last issue, Mr. Richard 
Rolt Brash, who is both a practical architect 
and a native antiquary, well acquainted with 
the ancient architecture of Ireland, addressed 
a letter to a daily contemporary on the sub¬ 
ject of the proposed “restoration.” We 
think it will not be out of place to reproduce 
this letter in its entirety, as it may be a 
subject of future reference. Mr. Brash 
writes 

Haring been informed some time since that an 
idea was entertained of restoring the Cathedral ef 
St. Bridgid, at Kildare, I was much sarprised, and 
really discredited the statement as a newspaper 
canard* My recollection of two visits paid to the 
ruins of that ancient bnilding having strongly im¬ 
pressed my mind that any attempted restoration 
would be the extreme of folly, and a most unjusti¬ 
fiable waste of money. My attention having again 
been called to the subject by recent articles In your 
columns, and having business in Dublin during the 
last week, I determined again to refresh my memory 
respecting the present state of those ruins, and 
accordingly I re-visited Kildare. Having arrived 
on the spot, found a couple of masons dressing two 
or three loads of stone, and, on inquiry, found it 
was for the restoration of the Cathfriral, 

Having carefully examined the existing remains, 
I will now describe the structure as it was origi¬ 
nally, and as it now exists. 

The Bishopric is supposed to hare been founded 
by 8t. Conlaeth, with the assistance of St Bridgid, 
when, it is to be presumed, tbe first church was 
erect^, which, in accordance with the fashion of 
the times, must hare been of rery small dimensions: 
St. Conlaeth died a.d. 519 (Ware’s Antiq., v. i. p. 
380). We bare no mention of the sacred bnildinga 
at Kildare until tbe accession of Ralph of Bristol, 
of course an Englishman, who was consecrated in 
a.d. 1223, and who died 1232. Ware states “ This 
prelate was at great expense in repairing and 
beautifying his cathedral ” (IbULt p. 385). It can 
be scarcely doubted that this refers to tbe re-bulld- 
ing of tbe present structure, which is in tbe first 
pointed style of an early type, the Lancet, which in 
the year 1223 had been well developed in England. 
Bishop Ralph doubtless found the old Romanesque 
building hi a state of decay, or perhaps from iu 
size, unsuitable for the dignity of tbe diocese; be, 
therefore, we presume, set to work to buiid tbe 
present cathedral in that style be bad seen preva¬ 
lent in bis native land. 

The above notice is all that I have been able to 
find recorded of this fabric. No evidence la 
afforded by the present remains of any subsequent 
additions or alterations, with the exception of tbe 
chancel, which is modern. Tbe church then origi¬ 
nally consisted of a nave, a chancel, and transepts, 
N. and 8. It is also probable that there were one 
or two side chapels at the E. end, and a chapter 
bouse; but no traces bf such exisu The nave 
was 78 ft. in length and 31 fL 6 in. in breadth. 
I’ransept, 39 ft. 2 in. from N. to 9., and 25 ft 6 In. 
from £. to W. The nave was lighted by six 
lancet windows at each side; they were finished 
internally with chamfered arch moulds resting 
on dwarf pillars, having moulded caps; these 
shafts run about one-third way down the Jambs, 
fancifully terminating in a twist Externally 
the nave shows two ranges of buttresses of bold 
projection, frqm which sprang arches that co¬ 
vered the intervening spaces, and supported tbe 
parapets; this arrangement is, I believe, seldom 
met with, and is really the only feature of any In- 
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terest in the entire hullding. There was a central 
tower retting on the arches of nave, chancel, and 
transept ; those arches were of 22 ft. 4 in. span 
between the piers. The tower was heavy and nn- 
eymmetricai, and quite out of proportion to the rest 
of the fabric. The masonry of the entire, if we can 
judge from what remains, was of the rudest type of 
rubble work, the stones small, a superabundance of 
epawls need, and scarcely any attention paid to 
bond ; in fact, I have not seen in any other eccle- 
eiastlcal edifice in Ireland so wretched a specimen 
of the mason's craft; and I have very strong donbts 
of any native workman ever having laid a stone in 
tbis^ifice. The Irish masons from the earUest 
ages were famous for their skill in building; the 
finest specimens of masonry I have seen are to be 
found in our round towers and primitive churches 
of the sixth and several succeeding centuries. 
This subject I have discussed at some length in my 
work—** The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland 
to the close of the Twelfth Century.*’* From what 
I have stated it is evident that the Cathedral of 
Kildare was a very rude edifice in point of work* 
mansbip, and very nnpretentioos in point of design 
and dimensions. 

I shall now describe the ruins as they at present 
exist. To begin with: the west gable of nave has 
entirely disappeared; not a trace of the north tran¬ 
sept remains; only two of the tower arches are to 
be seen; in addition, a portion only of the south 
eide of the tower still ** bides the storm,” to show 
its original design and construction. The nave 
walls are much injured, the buttresses are eaten 
away to half their original projection, their bases 
being entirely gone; the arches already alluded to 
have fallen, with the exception nf one at the south 
side, and there is not a single original doorway lefL 
The building at present us^ as the parish church 
occupies the position of the ancient chancel, the 
windows of which are of a debased type, probably 
of the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
there Is no feature of the original chancel existing. 
In addition, all the remaining walls are out of 
plumb. 

Now I would ask, What is there here to restore ? 
Two dilapidated nave walls, one transept, and a 
portion of one side of a tower; remnants of crumb¬ 
ling masonry that we know to a certainty has been 
unroofed 140 years, and most likely a century more, 
as Blamire’s drawing, published in Ware’s Antiqui¬ 
ties in 1738, shows all the existing dilapidations, 
safe the west gable, which in his day was stand¬ 
ing. I hate heard Mr. Street’s name mentioned in 
connexion with this so-called restoration, but I can 
scarcely imagine that an architect of his reputation 
would for one moment advise so preposterous an 
undertaking. No architect of any practical expe¬ 
rience could conscientiously recommend such a 
course. Having myself some forty years* experi¬ 
ence in building and architecture, I unhesitatingly 
assert that no true restoration of Kildare Cathedral 
is possible ; there may be a sham restoration, under 
the plea of which a new building may be constructed 
in the same style as the ruins present to us. Let us 
remember what is to be done, if it were practicable 
to do it with stability; we have the reconstruction 
of the west gable, of the buttresses, arches, and 
parapets of nave walls; of the entire of the north 
transept, of the two tower arches, of the entire of 
the tower walls, for it would be utterly impracti¬ 
cable to connect the new walls with the fragment of 
the sooth one which still remains; of general repairs 
to south transept; of the building of an entire chan¬ 
cel, with a suitable vestry; in addition, add the 
roofing, slating, glazing, fiooring, and inside finish¬ 
ings and fittings up, and I think we may say that 
we have a reconstruction and not a restoration, in 
the usual sense of the term. 

To show the folly of the present proceeding, I 
would ask one question: Is it the intention of the 
restorers to construct the deficient parts In the 
same manner as the existing remains, ie., will the 
wretched rnbble masonry of the old, with its scanty, 
meagre dressings, be imitated in the new ? If not, 
it will be no restoration; if otherwise, it will be a 
standing jest for years to come. I am no foe to the 
restoration of our ancient buildings—far from It. 
Few men have taken a greater interest in their 
study and preservation than I have, as can be at¬ 
tested by my portfolio of measured drawings, col¬ 
lected from almost every ancient building in Ireland 
during the last thirty years; but I do object to the 
pseudo restorations that we have seen. 

The true principles of restoration have been fre¬ 
quently laid down as follows: that the building 
slioiild possess merits of design or construction; 
tbttt the principal portion of the fabric should be in 
ezistenee and in a fairly sound condition; that no 
new features be introduced, the original plan being 
strictly followed ; that the class of masonry visible 
in the old parts be strictly followed in the new. 

• DabUn: W.B. Kelly, Qraftoa-street. London: Shnpkin 
and Co. 


If the above obviously rational principles be ob¬ 
served in reference to the Cathedral of Kildare, its 
decaying relics will be allowed to moulder away in 
peace. 

The publication of Mr. Brash’s letter 
elicited an angry rejoinder from Mr. Thomas 
Cooke Trench, one of the members of the 
Restoration Committee and its honorary 
secretary. Mr. Trench does not in his letter 
set himself the task of answering Mr. Brash’s 
letter in the wa^ it should be answered. He 
charges him with being guilty of many in¬ 
accuracies, but he does not point them out, 
but contents himself with quoting from Mr. 
Street’s report of 1871 the following extract: 

The south transept and the nave have lost their 
roofs, but almost all the other architectural features 
still remain, either intact or in such a state as to 
make their restoration a matter of no difficulty. 
The southern elevation of the south transept is one 
of great simplicity, and of good character and pro¬ 
portion. Its window is a well-designed triplet, 
simple externally, but with shafts and mouldings 
internally. The side walls of the nave present a 
very remarkable design. The windows are simple 
lancets, separated from each other by buttresses. 
Between these buttresses bold arches are formed, 
nearly on a face with the front of the buttresses, 
and with a narrow space between them and the 
face of the wall. The effect of this arrangement is 
to throw a very bold shadow over the window, and 
. to produce a most pietaresque effect. 

And again:— 

There are various other fragments of great'archi- 
tectural and antiquarian interest in this building. 

And once more in page 7 be says:— 

'' I should then propose to take In band the exact 
and careful restoration of the whole of the ancient 
portion of the Cathedral. This would involve re- 
. pairs of stonework, re-erectlon of the roofs, and 
flooring of the nave and transepts, and the remo?al 
of the modem tower, and the restoration of the old 
•one. Ample authority exists for the whole of this 
work, so that it might really be a work of restora¬ 
tion, in the best sense of the word. 

We will give some extracts from Mr. 
Street’s report, which we think bear out the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Brash:— 

The choir is the only part still roofed and used 
for service, it is fitted up for use as a cathedral 
choir, with seats for the parishioners in the centre. 
Its architectural character is of the poorest des¬ 
cription ; but it is probable, I think, that the side 
walls (especially the northern one) are old, though 
modernized in all their architectural features. The 
roof is not in good condition, but is concealed from 
view by an internal flat and plastered ceiling. The 

rest of the church Is in ruins.The west end 

of the nave is destroyed, and its place occupied by 

a modern wall.The north transept has been 

entirely destroyed, some part of it within a few 
years, when a new tower was built in the angle 
between it and the choir. This tower is a poor 
erection, and most awkwardly placed, just behind 
the ruins of the noble central tower. The central 
tower is a mere wreck; one side only—the south— 
is fairly perfect; the whole of the rest of it has been 
destroyed. It is a work of fins design and propor¬ 
tion, not very lofty, but, in its complete state, so 
large as to gise a good deal of the dignity of a 
cathedral to what might otherwise have looked 
.somewhat too much like a parish church. 

We think we have quoted Mr. Street fairly, 
and, viewed in the light of his report, the 
Kildare Cathedral does, indeed, seem little 
more than a complete wreck. Mr. Brash 
points out in connection with the nave of the 
church, the only feature of architectural 
interest, a point also dwelt upon in Mr. 
Street’s report, so the architectural profes¬ 
sion and the general public must judge for 
themselves from the description given above, 
whether the edifice can really be ** restored ” 
in the true sense of the term or not, and 
whether the ^85,000 calculated as the cost of 
the proposed “restoration” will bo wiselv 
expended. Knowing something about church 
restorations, we know that if the proposed 
work be carried out, the sum is likely to far 
exceed that estimated by Mr. Street. We 
certainly are not foes to preservation of our 
Nationad Monuments, but rather uncompro¬ 
mising advocates in its favour ; and we 
dare to say, and we believe all true archeolo¬ 
gists and antiquaries will agree with us, that 


there are scores of ancient ecclesiastical 
remains in this country more worthy of re¬ 
storation than the edifice in question, redo¬ 
lent of art and archeological grandeur which 
the Kildare edifice cannot boast of. 

We must not omit to notice We that Mr. 
Thomas Drew, R.H.A., an Irish architect, 
known to the readers of this journal, has 
made public his views on the question under 
notice. It will be only fair that they 
should obtain the same publicity as Mr. 
Brash’s; but we cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Drew has imported matter into his letter 
which might be well left alone. The question 
was not what Mr. Street has conscientiously 
accomplished at Christ Church Cathedral, or 
whether a feeling exists among some that 
because he is an English architect an animus 
is felt towards him. For our part we can 
rejoice at an able architect being employed 
in the preservation of our national buildings, 
and we care not whether he be a native of 
New Zealand or elsewhere, so as the work 
entrusted to him is performed honestly and 
well. We are not clannish, and our motto' 
has always been the “ right man in the right 
place.” To be sure no Irish architect, anti¬ 
quary, or lover of our National Monuments 
wo^d be otherwise than glad to see a “ resto¬ 
ration ” entrusted to a sHlful Irish architect 
well versed in the architecture of our country; 
but as we said already the question has not 
been publicly raised in the form “English 
Architects versus Irish Architects.” Mr. 
Drew writes:— 

It has been suggested to me that Mr. Brash’s 
whimsical objection to the restoration of Kildare 
Cathedral should not be allowed to pass unchal¬ 
lenged by others as much interested In the ancient 
churches of Ireland as himself. His opinion may 
nr may not be representative of Cork opinion, but, 
I state, with some confidence, his views are gene¬ 
rally not concurred in by any architects or archse- 
ologists I have met in Dublin. That anyone should 
object to the restoration and preservation of re¬ 
mains (Mr. Brash to the contrary) of such interest 
for many, and so menaced by destruction, is incom¬ 
prehensible. 

Perhaps the objection may be fonnd to have its 
spring in an aspect of the question which is fre¬ 
quently suggested by very small-minded outsiders 
for acceptance by Irish architects (but to their 
credit repudiated by them), that It shonid be re¬ 
sented as a slight that Mr. Street, a “foreign” 
architect, sliould be “ imported ” when a restoration 
of an Irisli church is to to taken in hand. 

I have some means of estimating the feeling of 
Dublin architects, at least on this point, with refe¬ 
rence to Christ Church Cathedral restoration. 
There Mr. Street’s work has undergone the closest 
scrutiny throughout, and most impartial criticism. 
I believe there is as a result but one feeling preva¬ 
lent among candid professional men, and that is of 
sincere admiration for Mr. Street’s masterly and 
conservative work; satisfaction that a work of 
such interest is in such able hands, and a fair ad¬ 
mission of the incompetence of many leading Irish 
architects, to whom the work might have fallen, to 
compete with Mr. Street in experience of church 
restoration, erudition, and the weight of a name 
which can carry a complete and wall-matured 
scheme, nnmeddled with and unhampered, in 
through the ordeal of amateur architects and “ im¬ 
provers.’! It is unnecessary for me to do more 
than refer to an example of “ restoration,” so dis¬ 
tressing to good arcbfBologists as to have made 
them especially thankful for the crowning mercy 
of the employment of Mr. Street in this ease. 

I feel sure the same feeling Is generally abroad 
with reference to Kildare Cathedr^. It has been a 
subject of some surprise that Mr. Street could to in¬ 
duced to nndertake a work for him so comparatively 
petty and remote, and but general satisfaction will, 
I think, be felt, freed from professional jealousy, 
that if this work is to be done we can feel reliance 
that it will to done right In conclusion, I may 
say that I think Mr. Trench may feel assured tba t 
there are many in the world out of Cork who con 
sider the remnant of the ancient Cathedral of St 
Bridgid very well worthy of restoration and pre¬ 
servation, and sympathise with the committee in 
their work. 

No laudation of Mr. Street Is any object of this 
letter. If it happened to to a work of that gentle¬ 
man's original design—say, for instance, a Synod 
House for Kildare—were offered for discussion, 
there might not to such unanimity of architects* 
opinions. 

We are of opinion that the question of the 
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** restoration ** of Kildare Cathedral will not 
rest at its present point, and that the oon- 
troversy will be carried further. ^ When Mr. 
Thomas N. Deane was lately appointed tmder 
the Act for the preserration of oar National 
Monuments, the qnestion was raised by our 
own countrymen whether his appointment 
was a wise selection—not that he was not a 
skilful architect, but whether he was well 
Tersed in the ancient architecture of Ireland. 
It was thought that one who was to be a 
custodian in a manner of our National Monu¬ 
ments, and a director of works of reparation 
when actually needed, should have no slight 
acquaintance with all the varying styles and 
features that distinguish architectural re¬ 
mains in Ireland, from our first primitive 
churches down to two or three centuries 
since. There are side issues as well as front 
issues to this question of ** restoration*’ which 
will have to be argued out calmly and with 
no partizan zeal. 

Some recent utterances of Mr. Street will 
not be out of place at this moment. What 
constitutes a good ** church restorer ? ** Mr. 
Street answers the question thus; ** To be a 
good church restorer, a man must be a good 
archaeologist, and be well acquainted with 
the architectural antiquities and history of 
his country. In church restoration he con¬ 
sidered it was indispensable that the archi¬ 
tect should make himself acquainted with 
the architecture of all parts of the country.” 
Is Mr. Street a good Imh archaeologist, and 
has he made the architecture of Ireland his 
peculiar studv, and is he well versed in the 
antiquities of Ireland ? We do not attempt 
to answer the question, and must leave it m 
the hands of Insh architects, archaeologists, 
and antiquaries; but apart from this, and as 
a parting word, for the present we have grave 
doubts indeed on the head of the proposed 
** restoration ” of Kildare Cathedral, but 
none on the advisability of a new spick-and- 
span building. 


DANGEROUS STRUCTURES. 

A YisrroB to Dublin, if he was an observant 
mortal, would, on having taken a walk 
through the city, come to the conclusion that 
we had no Corporation, no police magistrates, 
and that the policemen were only appointed 
for moving-on and taking care of themselves. 
Public obstructions in our streets and on our 
footways are numerous, and dangerous struc¬ 
tures are nowise few. In Sac^ille-street, 
at the comer of Gregg*s-lane, a dangerous 
structure had existed for some years back, 
and public attention had often been called to 
its tottering state. This house, having got 
tired of threatening the public, dropped down 
on last Saturday morning with a ** tremen¬ 
dous crash luckily, however, there was no 
one killed. Had there been any lives lost 
the Corporation were as clearly amenable for 
the consequences as any railway company 
when lives are sacrificed through a collision 
that could have been prevented with care. 
It is clearly the duty of the Corporation to 
take down any dangerous building if the 
owner will not move in the matter when 
noticed to do so. If the owner is either 
unable or unwilling, or if it is not clearly 
ascertained who the owner may be, it is still 
the duty of the local authority to move, so 
that accident, injury, and loss of life may be 
prevented. We have been informed that an 
officer of the Corporation viewed the house 
in Sackville-street a short time since, and 
pronounced it in nowise a more dangerous 
state than it had been for years previously. 
We can state that when we viewed the bouse 
last week there were unmistakeable signs of 
its speedy falling. The Corporation staff, as 
usuiJ, kept never minding. If any owner of 
property in the immediate vicinity has suffered 
mjury through the falling down of this struc¬ 
ture, he has a clear case to proceed against 
the Corporation for damage; and in all 
similar oases we would advise such a step. 
The Act is clear upon the case, and for the 
information of all concerned we quote it— 
27 & 28 Vic., cap. 805, s. 20:— 


Wbeoe?er the larTeyor or deputy eurreyor aotho- 
rieed at aforesaid shall certify to the Lord Mayor 
that any simeture (including in such expression any 
building, wall, or other structure or anything affixed 
to or projecting from any building, wall, or other 
strijcturej Is in a dangerous state, the Lord Mayor 
may in such case order the surreyor or deputy sur¬ 
veyor to cause the same to be shored,up or other¬ 
wise secured, and proper boards or fences to be pot 
up and properly lighted for the protection of passen¬ 
gers ; and shall cause notice in writing to be posted 
on the said premises and also to be given to the 
owner or occupier of any such structure, requiring 
him forthwith, or as soon as shall be expressed in 
such notice, to take down, secure, or repair the 
same, as the case may require ; and if the owner or 
occupier to whom such notice is given fails to comply 
within seven days from service thereof with the 
requisition of such notice, the surveyor or his deputy 
may make complaint thereof before a justice or 
justices; and it shall be lawful for such justice or 
Justices to order the owner, or on his default the 
occupier, of such structure to take down, repair, or 
otherwise secure to the satisfaction of such surveyor 
or deputy surveyor, or of such other surveyor as 
the Corporation may appoint for that purpose, such 
structure or such part thereof as appears to him to 
be in a dangerous state, within a time to be fixed by 
such Justice or justices; and in case the same is not 
taken down, repaired, or otherwise secured within 
the time so limited, the Lord Mayor may with 
all convenient speed cause all or so much of such 
structure to be taken down or otherwise secured in 
such manner as may be requisite; and all expenses 
incurred by the Corporation in respect of taking 
down, shoring op, boarding op, watching, and light¬ 
ing any such dangerous structure in pursuance of 
this act shall be paid by the owner, or on his default 
by the occupier of such structure, but without pre¬ 
judice to the right to recover the same from any 
lessee or other person liable to the expense of re¬ 
pairs of such structure ; and such expenses may be 
recovered by the Corporation by civil bill or action 
in any one of the superior courts in the same man¬ 
ner and with the same costs as an ordinary debt. 

The above is clear enough, and we do hope 
that the Corporation will in future not be 

E ermitted to play fast and loose with the 
ves of our citizens, but be compelled to 
peHorm their duties. 


THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS 
ACTS COMMISSION. 

On the 20th and 21st ult. the Right Hon. 
Sir James Ferguson (chairman) and the 
O’Conor Don, with Sir (leorge Young, secre¬ 
tary—^the Commissioners appointed to in- 
qwe into the operation of the Factory and 
Workshops Acts, with a view to their conso¬ 
lidation and amendment—sat at the Shel- 
boume Hotel, in this city, resuming their 
inquiry, which had been adjourned from 
Belfast. Some important evidence was 
taken from employers of labour and repre¬ 
sentatives of trades bodies, the public analyst, 
and the medical officer of health for the city. 
The sanitary condition of the houses of the 
workmen, as described by Dr. Mapother and 
Dr. Cameron, was a very sad picture, and we 
need not say how it reflects upon our Cor¬ 
porate authority. Not a little startling 
evidence was also given by Mr. Micham 
M*Mahon, secretary of the Tailors’ Trade 
Society, of the foul workshops provided by 
some large tailoring establishments, and 
** the tricks of the trade.” Mr. John Keegan, 
the secretary of the United Trades, also 
gave very useful evidence respecting the 
condition of women employed in millinery 
and dressmaking, and also of the condition 
of men and boys in some depai*tments of the 
cabinet trade. Miss Isabella Todd was ex¬ 
amined as to the condition of female mill- 
workers in Belfast, and stated that more 
than half of them who had to support parents 
or married sisters who had been deserted by 
their husbands, regretted the loss of money 
which resulted from shortened hours; but 
the rest, who h^d only themselves to support, 
like the leisure which they gained in that 
way. A much smaller number of married 
women, she said, worked in the Belfast fac¬ 
tories than in those in the north of England. 
She thought the Workshop Act should be 
more stringent. Miss A. B. Corlett stated 
that, in the outfitting shops in Dublin, girls 


had to work until 9 or 10 o’clock at night 
all the year round. She thought over-work 
was more prevalent in the small places of 
business tl^ the large. In Dublin a great 
number of shops, attended by women, were 
open on Sundays from 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon until ten or eleven at night. 

If the evidence of Mr. Boyle, C.E., the 
Secretary of the Public Health Committee, 
be corre^, it appears we have only 24,000 (?) 
houses in Dublm, and that out of these 9,800 
are set in tenements. The Public Health 
Committee, he said, had the Artisans* 
Dwellings Act under consideration, but did 
not thiim they would put it in force in con* 
se(^uence of the difficulties in the way of 
domg so. Mr. Boyle said no youths under 
eighteen years of age worked at night in bake-' 
houses, but daring the day lads of fifteen and 
eighteen years of age were employed. No 
attempts to enforce regularity as to hours of 
labour in bake-houses had been made. 

We may remark here that there is scarcely 
a sanitary act that the Corporation of Dublin 
attempts to enforce in its entirety. Indeed 
there are some that they will not touch at 
(dl, for very obvious reasons. And let it he 
here stated, that some of the landlords of 
the worst cLeiss of houses in Dublin are con¬ 
nected, by office or otherwise, with the Cor¬ 
poration. 

The ** sweating system” in the tailoring 
business is a terrible evil, and it appears by 
all accounts it is increasing in connection 
with several large drapery establishments as 
well as outside them. Upwards of a dozen 
of years since the writer of this article gave 
an exposure in a Dublin newspaper of the 
** sweating system,” and of the abuses in 
connection with several other trades, and the 
secretaries of the trades he noticed con¬ 
firmed the writer’s statements in every par¬ 
ticular. The evidence was all obtamed 
single-handed and by personal observation. 
The exposure effected some good at the 
time, but had the trades bodies rallied round 
the writer and furnished him vdth information 
of the evils in connection with their trades, a 
reform would have been effected long since. 
Two or three of the trades bodies at tee time 
thanked the writer very much, and moved at 
their meeting a letter of thanks which was 
duly forwarded; but the maiority of the 
trades, from fear or hesitation held back, so 
crying evils went on increasing from yoar to 
year ever since. 

We believe the result of the Commission 
in Dublin, on the Factory and Workshops 
Acts, will be an improvement; but it depends 
a good deal on workmen themselves, and the 
emorcement of the Sanitary Acts, at present 
shamefully neglected by the Corporation of 
Dublin, and members inside that body, in 
conjunction with others outside it, interested 
in opposing social and sanitary reform. 


THE STATE OF THE STREETS. 

RBSPBOTiNa the condition of the streets, and 
the manner in which their repair and cleans¬ 
ing are performed by the sti^ of the Corpo¬ 
ration, a correspondent writes:— 

I would suggest that, instead of the paving and. 
sweeping being done by a few men scattered over 
the city in parties of two and three, &o., and who 
generally appear to be more anxious to put in time 
than to get work done, that the men should be 
employed in gangs, who should be continually under 
the eye of a competent Inspector. Again: I often 
observe that there is repaving done where it is not 
required. As an instance, there was a very long 
crossing wholly taken up a week ago at the end of 
New-street, that required but to be repaired in a 
few places. Another great waste of funds is in 
the plan of overlaying the newly-laid pavement 
with a great quantity of gravel, which In fine 
weather is almost immediately turned into dust, 
and in wet produces seas of mud. Here we have 
the great expense of the gravel and of laying it,. 
and then of removing it in the shape of mud. 

Several oases might be pointed out, but the 
jobbers in our Corporation brawl and laugh,' 
and the heavily-taxed citizens seem content 
to ** grin and suffer.” 
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STATUES. 

A MBMORiAL stEtne and fountain to the late 
Sir John Ghray are spoken of, and subscrip¬ 
tions are being gathered for the purpose. 
Without much effort the work could be ac¬ 
complished within the course of next year. 
Will a resident artist be sought for ? 

The preliminary works for the placing of 
the Grattan Statue in situ are in progress. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Experiments on the Strength of Cement. 
By John Grant, M. Inst. C.E. London: E. 
and F. N. Spon.—History of England, from 
thei Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
London: Cassell, Petter and Galpin.—Studies 
in Design. Part XI. By Dr. C. Dresser. 
Same publishers. 


of protestinff against the arbitrary acts of the 
Public Health Committee. It was arranged to 
have counsels opinion taken as to how far the 
sanitary authorities were acting legally in inter¬ 
fering so far as they were now doing. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


SANITARY AND OTHER NOTES. 

RsTHMiNBa Water Supply. —Recent reports 
and correspondence went to show that there was a 
great pollution of the water of the Royal Canal by 
the sewage of Newbridge, Naas, and in fact the 
whole Curragh, and that, consequently, the water 
supply of Rathmines was nnOt for use. Mr. C. 
Miilvany, C.E., engineer of the company, writes to 
the secretary of the Canal Company, denying this 
pollution, and at the request of the directors of the 
company, Professors Cameron and Bell have made 
analyses which go to prove that the water, although 
it is undoubtedly polluted to some extent, is not 
unfit for use, but positively wholesome. Professor 
Cameron, our public analyst, gives us the chemical 
composition of the water, and also its physical pro- 
l>erties, and be tells us “ that it contains a much 
Hinaller amount of organic impurities than the 
quantity which, in the opinion of the best authori- 
lies on the subject, should render water unusable.” 

Professor Bell says, in alluding to the compo< 
neiits, this water most be considered as naturally 
good and wholesome. The solids in solution are 
moderate in amount, and consist chiefly of carbo¬ 
nate of lime. The water, consequently, softens 
coiMiderably on boiling, owing to the partial depo¬ 
sition of this carbonate.” 

What will Mr. Brett, the County Surveyor of 
Kildare, say to the above statemenU ? It ought 
to be in bis power to prove whether a portion of 
the sewage from towns in Kildare readies the canal 
or not. Apart, however, from any sewage pollution 
from drains or sewers, it cannot be denied that from 
cuiittl boats comes no small quant*ty of pollution, 
and a good ileal of animal and other filth is east out 
betimes from canal barges. With all due respect 
to the analysts who have reported upon the water 
of the canal, we bold that it does receive sewage 
pollution, and we were often a witness of thecasting 
in and escape of nuisances to the canal. It would, 
of course, take a very large quantity of sewage or 
other nuisance to render the water of the canal very 
bad; but the fact is undeniable that the water 
receives more or less sewage and other pollution 
twixt Kildare and Dublin, and at other places on 
its course. 


There are Several prosecutions pending against 
owners of houses on sanitary grounds. On Satur¬ 
day Mr. William Russell, of 66 Monntjoy-square, 
an extensive owner of house property in the city, 
was summoned for allowing the houses 2 and 4 
Royal-row to be in a state unfit for human habi¬ 
tation, by reason of the roofs, doors, and windows, 
being out of repair, and the privy and ashpit accom¬ 
modation insufficient. After some evidence was 
given on the part of the prosecution and the defen¬ 
dant, the magistrate adjourned the case for three 
weeks to enable Dr. Mapother to examine the pre¬ 
mises. If the decision then is against the defendant 
be must pay the costs. North and south #f the city, 
it may here be observed, there are numerous dwel¬ 
lings in uninhabitable condition, and also a number 
of dangerous structures, which ought long since to 
have been taken down, but they are allowed to fall 
of their own accord, with the usual results. 

Two analysts have testified to the wholesomeness 
of thu water supplied to the townships of Rath- 
mines and ^tbgar by the Grand Canal Company. 
No evidences of contamination, we are told, could 
be discovered from their analyses. Doctors some¬ 
times agree, and patients live, 

OWNBRS OF HoDSB PrOPBRTT V. THB SANI¬ 
TARY Authorities. —A meeting has been held 
since our last publication of the owners of tene* 
ment and other house property in Dublin, for the 
purpose of taking into coiisideratiou the bMt meaus 


Gas. —The half-yearly meeting of the Alliance 
and Dublin Consumers' Gas Company was held 
yesterday. The report presented was a very 
favourable one, and contrasted strongly with those 
of past six years. A dividend of seven per cent, 
was declared. The salary of the manager is to be 
raised to £1,000 per annum. 

Projecting Shop Fronts. —A man named 
Stevens, North Cumberland-street, was summoned 
by the Corporation for putting up a shop front which 
projected beyond the line of adjoining houses, In 
contravention of the Dublin Improvement Acts 
Amendment Act, 1861, and without any permission 
from the proper authority. The magistrate (Mr. 
Woodlock) remarked that such ouUide shop fronts 
had grown into a perfect nuisance. First one trades¬ 
man in a street would erect one, then others would 
follow his example, and at last the wliole street 
would be filled with them.” We are glad to record 
another instance of action taken by the officers of 
the Corporation, and hope they will persevere in 
their endeavours to put the law in force. 

Social Science Congress.— The congress 
takes place this year at Brighton, as we before 
mentioned, opening on the 6th and extending to 
the 13th. The Mayor will preside at the^opening, 
and in connection with the Congress there will be 
an exhibition of sanitary and educational appli¬ 
ances. 

The Spread op Degeneracy.— Our contem¬ 
porary the Sanitary Record^ in an article suguested 
by a paper of Dr. F. Ferguson, on the Degeneracy 
of the Factory Population in England, writes:— 

“ The labour of the mill and the evolution of the 
system must form a great strain upon the powers of 
these imperfectly developed creatures, who, in their 
turns, are the prospective parents of the next gene¬ 
ration. Is there some grim Nemesis behind the 
steam-engine, we are tempted to ask ? and will 
evolution develop a tiny creature, not only fit, but 
suited only to guide the steam-engine which lias 
so largely done away with tlie need for thews 
and sinews ? Will a nation of pigmies with me¬ 
chanical appliances he better suited to the future 
condition of mankind than a race of wonted stature? 
Will the rifle and the rifled cannon eimlde a 
dwarfed race to maintain tliemseUes against more 
stalwart races ? Whether or not, the experiment 
is apparently to be tried ere many generations are 
past. Possibly England may be purcliusing her 
commercial prosperity at the cost of the physique 
of her masses.” 

The Ideal, the Spiritual, and Natural 
IN Art.” —Speaking of Michael Angelo, a writer 
in the last Issue of the British Architect gives 
expression to some strange utterances. Of them, 
as a whole, we might say, in the words of Byron— 
what we understand we like— ^ 

“ Bat as tor what is incomprehenslblo, 

We dare be sworn 'tls foil as sensible.” 

Here is an extract;— 

“ The raging waves of the Sea, the darting 
Lightning and the Thunder-cloud, have a Beauty of 
their own. Among the perils of the former, and 
under the awful aspect of the latter, a meaning 
may be found for the Term Spiritual Art, and 
Michjel Angelo’s contribution to it be under¬ 
stood. It is altogether out of the ordinary range 
of Artistic ideas in this country. There has been 
plenty ef idle make-believe appreciation of Mich.£L 
Angelo among us for a Century or more, but bis 
Spirituality is thrown away upon os. The Artist 
this country would like, would go out of its way to 
honour and covet is not Buonarotti —twelve 
years wandering as a Beggar up and down Italy, 
swearing oaths, and working like a common Work¬ 
man all the long days of his long life for the love of 
God. No! Our fuvoored Artists are altogether 
most unlike a Man of that character.” 

The Scott-Moncrieff tramway car, which is 
worked by compressed air, was recently tested on 
the Govaii and Glasgow Railway. On two jour¬ 
neys out of the three the car started with a pressure 
of 800 lb. to the square inch, and on the third, 
which was coinmeiiced with a pressure of 200 lb., 
the speed attained was 10 miles an hour. The car 
is reported to have been fully under control; ibe 
speed could be increased or reduced at pleasure, 
and the operations of starting, stopping and revers¬ 
ing were readily performed. The estimated cost of 
the power is l^d. per mile, whereas horse-power is 
calculated at 7d. a mile. The vehicle resembles an 


ordinary car, hut is a little higher, the reservoir of 
air being carried on the roof. 

Unfinished Buildings. — Many building 
schemes are abandoned, and with them, if possible, 
the architects whose services have been employed. 
Some would-be builders endeavour to make an ex¬ 
press stipulation to the effect tliat no charge shall 
be made for the drawings, unless the works they 
represent are executed, and very often they succeed. 
Men young in the profession, and blind as yet to 
their own interests, agree to this, and learn by ex¬ 
perience wliat bad policy it Is to become a party to 
irregular proceedings. But why should a practice, 
looked upon as dishonourable by the members of 
another profession, among architects be considered 
as optional ? If a solicitor undertakes a cause on 
the understanding that he is to receive his fees only 
in the case of his client proving successful, he loses 
caste. It Is not that be has committed an act in 
itself base; but he has, for personal objects, done a 
thing injurious to the profession of which be is a 
member. Should not an equally high standard of 
professional conduct be reached by architects ? In 
many instances in which tlie intention to build is 
abandoned, although no stipulation has been made 
to meet the contingency, the client expresses great 
surprise at the amount of the charges he is requested 
in due course to disburse. He polnU out, quite un¬ 
necessarily, that he has received no benefit from 
the labours of the architect, and promises to him 
future gain in compensation for a lenient considera¬ 
tion of the present case. The architect argues that 
the Institute “ scale” has provided for the possibi¬ 
lity of works being abandoned, and that he has 
made his charge in accordanee with it. The client 
retorU that he hates paying “ for nothing.” 

Bio Tree for the Centennial.—C ali¬ 


fornian papers mention the fact that a Mr, Vivian 
is preparing a large piece of one of the Tulare 
Company big trees to exhibit at the Centennial 
next year. The piece of timber selected is 16 ft. 
long aud 21 ft. in diameter at one end and 19 fr. 
at the other. The heart of this will be taken 
out, leaving only about 1 ft of the body of the tree 
attached to the shell or bark. It is necessary to 
divide it into parts in order to allow it to pass 
through the namerous tunnels between California 
and Philadelphia. The eight parts will weigh 
between 30,000 and 40,000 lb., and will require two 
(jars for transportation. One solid foot of this tree 
weighs 72 lb., being 10 lb. heavier than so much 
water. This timber was taken out of the “ General 
Lee,” a tree 275 ft high, which contained over 
200,000 ft. of lumber, beside, probably, about 200 
cords of wood. The “General Grant,” a much 
larger brotlier tree than the “ General Lee,” and 
tlie largest in the world, growing in the same grove, 
is left standing. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Worms jx Wood Cakvimos.— The above correspondent and 
others write to ns to give them recipes to stop the ravages 
of the worm In timber and wood carvings We cannot 
give them better advice than recommending them to pix>- 
cure Mr. Britton’s work on “ Dry Hot in Timber,” noticed 
In our last two issnee. It is foil of information upon the 
subject on not only how to prevent dry rot, but how to pre¬ 
vent the ravages of worms and insects in timber, and how 
to destroy them and save the wood from destruction. The 
work is pnblished by E. and F. N. Spon, Charing-cross, 
London, and may be ordered through any booksellei, la 

Dublin. j t 

A Yodno FoRrarra —Our young correspondent asks ns a 
series of qneetiona which should be asked through the 
medium of a gardening or agricultural publication. We 
cannot tell him which is the best book upon tlie subject 
which he mentiona If he writes to our contemporary, the 
Farmsrs' GoMttte, it will doubtleei answer all his querlLe. 
Thr LiTBRATURit ot GoTHio AacHrrECTDBB IN IsxLAND.— The 
continuation of this subject is held over. 

Fac-eiMiLBS of National MSS of Ireland.—Wo gave a 
descriptien of this valuable work of reproduction by the 
photo-Eincographlc process In onr last volume, as detailed 
in Mr. J. T. Gilberts letter in the Appendix to the Sixth 
Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records In Ire¬ 
land. Additional Information is new given in the Public 
Record report of the sister kingdom, which we may allude 
to anon. Next year’s report of the Deputy Keeper In Ire¬ 
land will probably tell us tup to the date of publication) 
the progrees that is being made exclusively with regard to 
our National MSS. 

Danorrous STRDCjrcRRe —The subject Is dwelt with else¬ 
where. Besides the act mentioned, the Public Health Act 
recently passed appUee to the subject, and it should be en¬ 
forced without fear or favour. 

W. C. (Moorgate-siieet. London). — There Is no agent in 
Dnblin for the supply of the articlee mention^. 

B. A. (Belfast).—Not commenced yet. The plans are ready, 
but the money does not seem to be forthcoming. 

A Staircase Baud.— The work of Mr. Jones on “ Hwd- 
ralUng”l8 based on the same principle as the work of 
Riddell. The stuff Is cut out square to the plank, and no 
falling mould b needed. 

Bituminous Tubes.— A correspondent asks whether bltfiml- 
noos tubes are manufactured for sale, and where tiiey can 
be had, and if they are calculated to beer a high pressure, 
as he requires tiiem to couvey water to cisterns on top of hto 
house.— Bituminous tubes hove been tested up to a very 
high pressure. They would bo very suitable for the purpose 
mentioned by onr correspondent Their manufacture in 
quantity has been unavoidably delayed, but the patentee 
informs us that he hopes 8h(»rtly to have them In tlie market. 
Seveial articles (in type) are held over for want of space. 
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NOTICE. 

Wi? fkaU he glad to receive from anij of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

It is to be distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of correspondents^ we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^ not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street, Dublin, 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDER. 

(Town.) 8. d. (Post.) 8. d. 

Yearly . . 60 Yearly ..80 

Half-yearly 8 0 Half-yearly 4 0 

Quarterly • 1 6 Quarterly . 2 0 

Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 


T CANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

ij and upwards^ on personal security, at 6 per cent per 
annum interest repayable in one to seven years. No com- 
sBlssion charged. Apply to Messrs. Bryan, Na. 10 Lincotn's- 
Inn-Flelds, London, W.C. N.B.—Interest is payable half- 
yearly, and la not required in advance. 



GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Rnssell Place, Dublin, 

VMtrtairef aU manner e(f Building Work in Town or Countrg, 



“PERKINS’ patent” 

HOT WATER APPARATUS 

MANUFACTURER. 

R. R. GIBBS. 

WARMING ENGINEER 

TO THE 

BRADFORD, SHEFFIELD, OLDHAM, &o.,&b.. 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

PAMPHLETS, PLANS, & ESTIMATES 
GRATIS. 

13S &. 137, ST. JAMES STREET, 

LIVERPOOL 


ARCHIBALD SMITH & CO.’S 

Improved Patent Adjustable Double Action 


DOOR 


None Warranted but those 
stamped 





with NAME and 
ADDRESS. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of the Weather-Tight Fastening and Water Bar^ 

for excluding Wind and Rain in French Casements. 

Bvtls^ Pulleys^ Catches^ and aU kinds of Builders' Ironmongeryy at the lowest possible pricee. 

69 raiHCES-STKSET, I.EICE8TEII-8Q., LONDON. 


Monnmental Stone and Marble Works, 

177 Sc 178 GREAT BRMSWICK-S IREET, DDBLIS. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of MonumentSy Mural Tabletsy Headstonesy 
TombsyS^c, Also Altars^ Reredoses, PulpitSy FontSy ChimneypieceSy Table TopSy and 
every d^cription of Stone and Marble Worky executed in the first style of Arty and on 
the most reasonable terms, 

N.B, — C, W, H, begs to irform his numerous Friends and the PubliCy that having 
extended his PremiseSy he will undertake all kinds o/ Masonry, Architectural Stono 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all OrderSy with thanks for past favours, 

DESIBNS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUHTRY, OH APPUCAHOH 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we alwayo keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

specially suited for Coach Building and House Decorative purposes, ** and fbr whiA we are Sole Agents fbr IreUnd;* 

Also a Supply of Ground and Dry Colours, Brushes^ de.« 

of best quality, ibr which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEA.'BK .MJVXP COEOWItt STEMjES, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Esiabusbsd A.D. 1700. 





Large Collection of Framed Pictures, 

From 21b. each. ^ 

—I——■ 


LjEi”— 41, 42, 43 Rnssell-st., 

*■ COVENT GARDEN, LONDON (opposite Drory-lane Theatre). 

H.B.—Job Lot of Oleographs suitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 


TO ARCHI'TECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS. SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USE FOR TWENTY YEARS, 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAIM, for STAnrnrO BEAL, PIKE, Ac., 

IN XIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT I,ESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

THE superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

X by the marked preferenco shown for them by Architects and others interested in deoorationrto which they are wU- 
cable. They are Uanufkctured and Sold by 

F. SWUMBURM, 

12, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LOMBOK, S.E, 

Where Spectmens, PtHces, and Testimonials from Eminent Architects can be had on AppUoaiiony or Post Free. 

These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSKS. BOTD ft GOODWIN, 6, Merrion 
row, Dublin and MESSES. DOBBIN ft CO., 45 & 47 North-steet, Belfast, where also specimens may be teen. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or News-agent, Price 3d. Each hedf-yearlyVoiume complete in iticir with title-page and index, 

JOCBNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DEAUA 
CoKTAiKs:—Reviews of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of every new English Kovel—^Reports of the 
Learned Societies—Authentic Accounts of Scientific Expc^tioni—Criticisms on Ait, Music, and the Drama—Foreigu 
Correspondence on Subjects relating to Literature, Science, and Art-^Biographlcal Notices af Distinguished Men— 
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Notes on Aitcient and Modem Limes^ Mortars, 
and Cements.* 

HE re-pnblication of Mr. Grant's 
papers, which were originally 
read at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in the sessions of 
1865-6 and 1870-1, suggests 
some remarks on mortars and cements in 
general, past and present. We do not 
purpose to review Mr. Grant's volume, as 
his statements and facts have already under¬ 
gone much discussion, which, on the whole, 
is very favourable to the views of the author. 
In his preface he says :—Nothing has 
occurred since these papers were read to 
invalidate the facts or make it necessary to 
modify the statements made by the author, 
who hopes that they may form a safe start¬ 
ing point for anyone who wishes to pursue 
the subject further.” To anyone engaged 
in works of drainage or building in general, 
a study of Mr. Grant's experiments on the 
strength of cement must prove highly useful. 

We are informed by Mr. Grant that, pre¬ 
vious to 1859, Roman cement was with few 
exceptions the only cement used for the 
inverts of London sewers, the arches being 
set in blue lias lime; a^d that Portland 
cement was scarcely ever tried. Portland 
cement previously in London had been con¬ 
fined to ordinary building operations, such 
as external plastering; but in some harbour 
works pn the south coast of England and in 
the Channel Islands it was used in the form 
of concrete blocks. On the Continent, par¬ 
ticularly in France, there were large harbour 
and dock works constructed with Portland 
cement made in England. 

The series of experiments commenced by 
Mr. Grant in 1858 resulted certainly in proving 
the great value of Portland cement ; but 
even yet there are many engaged in building 
or drainage works who contend that Roman 
cement is superior. There is one great 
advantage in Portland cement over Roman : 
the former improves by being kept and by ex¬ 
posure to the air, whereas the latter loses its 
strength by beiug kept exposed. Apart alto¬ 
gether from the chemical properties of either 
cement, as far as we have had any experience, 
we believe that the Portland cement now used 
in drainage work in London, when supplied 
by respectable manufacturers, is preferable 
to Roman cement. We have noticed for some 
years back in this country a large quantity 
of the Roman cement supplied is a very poor 
and trashy article indeed. 

The manufacture of Portland cement is 
very simple, its composition being a judicious 
and careful mixture of certain clay and chalk. 
At present it may be stated that the manu¬ 
facture of this cement is nearly wholly con¬ 
fined to the Rivers Thames and Medway, the 
clay being obtained from the creeks and bays 
between Sheemess and Maidstone. In the 
selection of the clay care is needed, for it 
must be as free of sand as possible. The 

• *' Experiments on the Strength of Cement, chiefly in 
reference to the Furcltind Cement used in the Southern Main 
Druiiisffe Works.'* By John Grant, M. Inst C.E. London; 
E. and F. M. Spon. 
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proportion in which it is used depends upon 
the quality of the chalk with which it is in¬ 
corporated. The white chalk district has a 
proportion of from 25 to 80 per cent, of clay, 
while in the grey chalk district the proportion 
of clay varies from 16 per cent, to 20 per 
cent. up. According to Mr. Grant's tables, 
both districts have furnished satisfactory 
results. 

From a recapitulation of the results of the 
tests, as shown in the tables given by Mr. 
Grant, we will quote here a few of his con¬ 
clusions in favour of Portland cement. Our 
object in doing so will be seen hereafter, 
when methods in use a century or centuries 
ago are compared with present methods of 
building in water. The world is certainly 
growing wiser in some things ; but whether, 
on the whole, we are erecting more durable 
buildings than our forefathers, it may be well 
doubted. Our ancestors knew what good 
mortar and concrete were, and how to make 
them, though unacquainted with Roman or 
Portland cement, so called. 

Here are some of Mr. Grant's conclu¬ 
sions :— 

5th. Portland cement has been proved to 
be peculiarly suitable for hydraulic works, 
and may be procured in any quantity and of 
the highest quality. 

6th. Portland cement, if it be preserved 
from moisture, does not, like Roman cement, 
lose its strength by being kept in casks or 
sacks, but rather improves by age, a great 
advantage in the case of cement which has 
to be exported. 

8th. Neat cement is stronger than any ad¬ 
mixture of it with sand. 

9th. Cement mixed with an equal quantity 
of sand (as has been the case throughout the 
Southern Main Drainage Works) may be 
said to be, at the end of the year, approxi¬ 
mately three-fourths of the strength of neat 
cement. 

10th. Mixed with two parts of sand it is 
half the strength of neat cement. 

14th. The cleaner and sharper the sand, 
the greater the strength. 

15th. Very strong Portland cement is 
heavy, of a blue grey colour, and sets slowly. 
Quick-setting cement has generally too large 
a proportion of clay in its composition, is 
brownish in colour, and turns out weak, if 
not useless. [Note weU this and the follow¬ 
ing conclusions.] 

16th. The stiffer the cement mortar, that 
is, the less the amount of water used in 
working it up, the better. 

17th. It is of the greatest importance that 
the bricks or stone with which Portland 
cement is used should be thoroughly soaked 
with water. If under water in a quiescent 
state, the cement will be stronger than out 
of water. Table XIX. shows that cement 
kept in water was one-third stronger than 
that kept out. 

18th. Blocks of brickwork or concrete 
made with Portland cement, if kept under 
water till required for use, would be much 
stronger than if kept dry. 

19th.^ Salt water is as safe for mixing with 
Portland cement as fresh water. 

20th. Bricks made with neat Portland 
cement are as strong at from six months to 
nine months as the best quality of Stafford¬ 
shire blue brick, or similar blocks of Bramley 
Fall stone, or Yorkshire landings. 

2l8t. Bricks made of 4 parts or 5 parts of 
sand to 1 part of Portland cement, will bear 
pressure equal to the best picked stocks. 



22nd. Portland cement concrete made in 
the proportion of 1 of cement to 8 of ballast, in 
some cases, of 1 to 6 in others, has been ex¬ 
tensively used for the foundations of the 
river walls, piers of reservoirs, and founda¬ 
tions generally, at Crossness and Deptford, 
with the most perfect success, and it is 
believed that it might be much more exten¬ 
sively used as a substitute for brickwork or 
masonry wherever skilled labour, stone, or 
bricks are scarce, and foundations are 
wanted at the least expenditure of time or 
money. 

23rd. Wherever concrete is used under 
water, care must be taken that the water is 
still, as otherwise the current, whether 
natural or caused by pumping, will carry 
away the concrete and leave only the clean 
ballast. 

24th. Roman cement, though about two- 
thirds the cost of Portland, is only about 
one-third its strength, and is, therefore, 
double the cost measured by strength. 

25th. Roman cement is very ill-adapted 
for mixing with sand. 

Finally, Mr. Grant says that, whilst re¬ 
commending Portland cement as the best 
article of the kind that can be used by engi¬ 
neers or architects, still he would warn any¬ 
one against its use who is not prepared to 
take trouble or incur the trifling expense of 
testing it. If manufactured of improper 
proportions of its constituents, or improperly 
burned, it is likely to do more mischief than 
the poorest lime. 

A native architect of ours named George 
Semple, who practised in Dublin in the 
middle of the e%hteenth century, and who 
was engaged on several public works, notably 
that of the re-building of Essex Bridge, 
wrote at the close of his career, near the end 
of the last century, a rather curious yet still 
useful book, entitled ** Building in Water.” 
The flrst part of Semple’s volume is devoted 
to an account of the repair and the subse¬ 
quent re-building of Essex Bridge, with a 
diary of each day's proceedings during the 
continuance to the completion of the work. 
The second part of the volume is devoted to 
the building of stone and other works in 
fresh and salt water, and to building in water 
generally. The author refers a good deal to 
the methods made use of by the ancients, 
and on the particular qualities of lime, 
mortar, and, grout, and throughout the 
volume, which is well illustrated with draw¬ 
ings and plans of his own, he furnishes much 
information derived from his own experience 
on the qualities of building materials. When 
George Semple undertook the building of 
Essex Bridge, little indeed was known of 
modem hydraulic limes and mortars; but he 
has left us evidence of his practical sagacity 
as a bridge builder, and his knowledge as to 
lime and mortar, although he may have 
known little as to their chemical properties. 

It will be interesting to compare Semple’s 
experience and methods of work with that 
of the present hour, and for that purpose we 
wiU quote his opinions, and those opinions 
embodied in practice under his guidance. 
Semple's father was a building workman as 
far back as 1673, and the Dublin architect 
himself, at the period of his writing, had 
upwards of sixty years’ experience. He 
says:—**I can safely aflirm that good mortar 
—^that is, mortar made of pure, well-burnt 
limestone, and properly made up with sharp, 
clean sand, free from any sort of earth, loam, 
or mud—will, within some considerable time, 
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actually petrify, and as it were turn to the 
consistence of a stone.** I admit 

that mortar will not grow so soon hard in 
water as upon land, but I am fully convinced 
that good mortar will in reasonable time 
grow as firm and as substantial in water as 

upon dry land.**.“Inpulling down 

Essex Bridge and repairing Ormond Bridge, 
we found the mortar on the lower courses of 
the piers better cemented to the stone than 
it was on the upper works, for a wet stone 
or a wet brick imbibes the mortar and holds 
it faster than a dry stone or brick will do. I 
need not explain what I mean by sharp, clean 
sand, but I shall give this one caution—that 
it is better to put too much sand in your 
mortar than too little. 1 know workmen 
choose to have their mortar rich, because it 
works the pleasanter; but rich mortar will 
not stand the weather so well, nor grow so 
hard as poor mortar ^iU do.** .... “ Now 
let us suppose that a peck of roach lime was 
slacked into a whitewash, and then mixed 
with two or three barrels of sharp sand, so 
that every particle of sand partook, and as it 
were got a white coat of this liquid lime, such 
mortar that would only appear to be mere 
sand, supposing such could be wrought into 
mortar, would sooner harden and petrify, 
either in or out of water, than if there had 
been ten times that quantity of lime made 
up with it; but nevertheless observe that I do 
not recommend that proportion for mortar.** 
Speaking of the limestones of Ireland, 
Semple was of opinion that no limestone 
whatever could have more excellent qualities, 
and he goes on to say :—“ And indeed it has 
some useful qualities not m^h known among 
the generality of workmen, as, for instance, 
our limestone will make exceeding good 
tarras for water works, for which purpose 
you are to prepare it thus :—Get your roach 
lime brought to you hot from the kiln, and j 
immediately pound or rather grind it with a 
wooden mawl, on a smooth large stond, on a 
dry boarded floor, till you make it as fine as 
flour, then without loss of time sift it through 
a coarse hair or wire sieve, and to the quan¬ 
tity of a hod of your setting mortar (which 
on this account ought to be poorer than ordi¬ 
nary) put in two or three shovels full of this 
fine flour of roach lime, and let two men for 
expedition sake beat them together with 
such beaters as plasterers make use of, and 
then use immediately. This, 1 can assure 
you, will not only stand as well, but is reaUy 
preferable to any tarras.** 

In s6me localities of Ireland we may note 
here that the Calp, the second or middle 
division of the limestone group of this 
country, yields a valuable hydraulic lime, 
and some of the dark coloured beds of the 
Calp have been long utilised by the Shannon 
Commissioners as a source for the material 
of their hydraulic mortar. The chalk for¬ 
mation in Ireland is extensively distributed 
in the basaltic plateau of the County Antrim. 
This chalk is pretty hard, but brittle ; it is 
not used as a building stone in Ireland, but 
it is largely quarried for lime. 

Here is one of Semple*s experiments to 
prove the petrifying qualities of mortar,— 
mortar such as he desired to use:—“ Take 
ten pounds of limestone fresh quarried, 
pound it into a very fine powder, and take 
the like quantity of sharp, clean, fine sand, 
get thoroughly burnt roach lime hot from 
the kiln, the like quantity, put into a vessel 
and pour water upon it leisurely, and stir it 
gently till you find it is all dissolved, and, as 
it were, melted into a hot liquid, rub and 


thoroughly mix the flour of limestone with 
the sand, and, without letting the lime 
liquid have time either to cool or evaporate, 
stir in and most effectually mix and work 
them all together very stiff, and beat them 
thoroughly on a clean boarded floor, and 
then make the mortar into blocks about the 
size of a brick; bury one of these blocks in 
very damp or wet ground, put another 
entirely in water, and keep a third in some 
dry place. Now I am confident that each of 
these blocks will, in a reasonable time, 
actually petrify into stone, and become as 
much so as if they had been cut and wrought 
out of a rock, and that they will endure cal¬ 
cination, and become good lime afterwards, 
but not so rich as that was from whence 
they were derived. And with respect to time: 
that which is deposited in the bowels of its 
own natural mother, will grow first into 
stone, that laid in the water will be second, 
and that which is kept in the dry place will 
be the last, and of a short brittle nature. 
But the first, if in a large block, will not 
only become hard, but stout and stubborn, 
and would stand and give a great resistance 
to a hammer or punch; the second would 
be more'free, and the third fly off short.” 

Now here were hints thrown out by Semple 
upwards of a century ago, to remain long 
years unavailed of, for it is only a few years 
since we have had attempts at manufacturing 
artificial stone, and cemented brick blocks, 
and cemented stone blocks, and, finally, 
blocks of concrete. Drainage and main drain¬ 
age experiments hastened other experiments, 
and, by utilising the wisdom of our ancestors 
and modifying their methods, we are reaping 
some of the fame that by right belongs to 
them as pioneers in the art of building in 
water. 

In another article we will have something 
more to say of Semple, his predecessors and 
successors, and of the subject under notice 
in general. 


LONDON BRIDGE, AND CARLISLE 
BRIDGE, DUBLIN. 

We annex an extract from the Athemeum on 
the proposed widening of London Bridge, a 
subject which has excited considerable inte¬ 
rest in the sister metropolis from the manner 
in which the work was proposed to be done. 
The general opinion is against its widening 
by the application of iron, and the current 
voice is in favour of the erection of a new 
bridge further down the river. In these re¬ 
spects there is a similarity between the case 
of London Bridge and Carlisle Bridge. Un¬ 
less the approaches to London Bridge could 
be widened, the enlargement of the bridge 
itself would confer a very doubtful benefit. 
We would be sorry to see the bridge tam¬ 
pered with, either by an addition in stone or 
iron. In respect to our own bridge, the 
approaches are wide, but we have already 
said what we felt upon the matter ^nd 
manner of its enlargement. As in London, 
we go in thoroughly for the erection of a 
new bridge further down the river, and we 
were the first, or one of the first, at least, 
who advocated this several years since. The 
public BOW are almost unanimously in 
favour of another new bridge to span the 
Lifiey at some point near to or below the 
Custom House. The exact site will have to 
be carefully considered in view of the future 
traffic of the city. 

“The scheme now under discussion for 
increasing the means of transport from one 
side of the Thames to the other, either at or 
below London Bridge, have been more than 
once considered in these columns, especially 
with reference to the several methods pro¬ 
posed for widening London Bridge, either 
by extending the footways on iron brackets 
projecting from the existing faces of the 
stonework, or by widening the way by adding 
new stonework to the existing structure on 


both sides, repeating the existing noble de* 
sign without modification. It would be hard 
to justify either of these proceedings on 
economical grounds, unless, indeed, it could 
be proved that it is desirable to concentrate 
all the traffic on a single line of way, as it is 
now concentrated. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to prove this. But, supposing the 
thing proved, it would remain to be estab¬ 
lished that the cost of widening the ap¬ 
proaches to London Bridge on both sides, 
and that of widening the bridge itself, would 
not exceed, in proportion to the benefit to be 
obtained, the cost of a new structure to the 
east. It would be quite useless, or worse 
than useless, to widen London Bridge with¬ 
out enlarging the approaches to H. The 
bracketing plan is condemned on the face of 
it, both from an architectural standpoint, 
and on account of the risk of overloading the 
existing foundations. There can be no doubt 
that, with moderate care, the alternate plan 
of extending the work on each side, and on 
new foundations, could be executed with 
complete success, and with no injury to the 
architecture. It would be far bett^, how¬ 
ever, on every ground to build a new bridge 
to the east of the Tower, and to leave the 
existing structure as the architect left it, 
one of the finest works of its kind in the 
world. A new bridge must be built before 
many more years are past, and the autho¬ 
rities had better take it in hand at once than 
try and patch up an increasing difficulty.’* 


UNKNOWN DUBLIN. 

BY THE “ OLDEST INHABITANT.** 

Edited by Mar h Philip O' Flanagan, T,C,Dw 
NORMAN ILEYS—Jirtt vUit. 

It is now many, many years since we first 
followed the military band from the Castle 
across Semple’s Bridge and along Upper 
Norman Key towards the Royal Barracks. 
The two Keys were thriving places in these 
days, and to our young minds there was 
much to be seen to attract, amuse, and excite 
wonderment. The booksellers’, stationers’, 
and print shops received the largest share of 
our attention, for hungering and anxious we 
read the titlepages of quaint old tomes and 
magazines, and yearned for the time when 
we would be old and rich enough to purchase 
a few of them. Alas I we had no money of our 
own in these early schoolboy days, and all we 
could save out of our gift pennies amounted 
to very little in the month. Between the 
temptation to buy apples or marbles, and to 
lay out even sixpence for such modest 
volumes as the “ Battle of Aughrim,” “Valen¬ 
tine and Orson,” “ The Seven Champiop^ of 
Christendom,” or the lives of the “ Irish 
Highwaymen,” to the credit of literature be 
it recorded, we often denied ourselves the 
“ sweets ** and the pla 3 rthings, and went home 
rejoicing with the possession of the book. 
If we must confess, let it be told bluntly and 
openly—we often paid visits to bookstalls, 
pretending to be looking for some old volume, 
but the real object was to obtain a sly read 
or look at its contents. Some of the old 
bibliopoles of the dead walls were genial old 
fellows to our young minds, while others 
were the reverse. While some encouraged 
us to make a purchase, not knowing how 
empty our pockets were, others smelt our 
insolvent position, and warned us to “ Lay 
that book down, and be off I” Other old 
curmudgeons insulted by telling us to “ Get 
off to school,” or to “ Go home and say your 
prayers, and get your mother to put ye to 
bed.” Was it not hard to have our young 
literary instincts crashed in this manner? 
Nevertheless, we kept visiting the Keys right 
I and left, north and south, and after some 
considerable time we became recognised by 
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the bibliopoles of the walls, who were eYontu- 
ally glad to see ns, even boys as we were, 
and allow ns to take down from their shelves 
whatever book we oared to see. Peace be to 
the ashes of these old booksellers whom we 
had }niown along each line of Keys, from 
Gandon’s Customs to Gandon’s Courts of 
Justice 1 The haunts of many of them know 
them no longer. Their ancient recesses and 
oonrtways are built up; their dead walls are 
bare, and their well-patronised shops have 
changed hands a dozen of times by men of 
other trades and tastes. “Norman Keys” 
are suggestive of many other and earlier 
reminiscences, but of these we will allow the 
** Oldest Inhabitant ” to speak. 

“I have a lengthened acquaintance, sir, 
with this side of the river as i well as the 
opposite, and 1 cannot say that either the 
npper or lower portion of these Keys have at 
all improved. Indeed, I think, compared 
with what they were in my younger days, 
Norman Key, upper as well as lower, has 
gone down considerably. As long as I can 
remember, and in the memory of my father 
and grandfather, these two Keys were occu¬ 
pied by shops or merchants* premises. In 
the last century there were to be seen along 
here, wealthy merchants* and traders’ pre¬ 
mises—merchants in the wholesale as well as 
the retail trade; and from the nearness of 
this place to the old as well as the new courts 
of law, barristers as well as attorneys had 
their offices here. The proximity of the place 
to the once-renowned Norman Market, had 
much to do with inducing traders of all 
kinds to settle here, particularly those con¬ 
nected with supplying domestic wants. The 
trade of this quarter was a very prosperous 
one in the eighteenth century, but particu¬ 
larly so during the era of the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment. There was a ready access from the 
noted and historic Spill Lane to Norman 
Key upper, and the butchers* market formed 
a connecting link between the two. I do not 
know at what particular time the Key was 
first built upon; all I know is, that it is 
entirely made-up ground for several feet 
deep. To find out the truth of this you 
need only compare the level of the ruins of 
8t. Mary’s Abbey with the level of the Key. 
The floor of the old abbey is several feet 
below the street overhead, so this shows 
that the whole district here has been raised 
several feet during the last three centuries. 

** Coming down, however, to more modem 
days, when this Key was in its infancy. In 
1682 Sir Humphry Jervais built a bridge of 
timber over near where Richmond Bridge 
now stands. It lasted, however, but two 
years when it was swept away with a flood. 
In 1686-4, the Corporation began the build¬ 
ing of a new stone bridge. This bridge, 
about 1752, was near sharing the fate of the 
former one, but its condition was examined, 
by order of the authorities, by George 
Semple, the architect, and his brother John, 
and was carefully pinned up and repaired. 
George Semple who was the architect of 
Essex Bridge—^the one preceding the present 
recent erection—pointed out the weakness of 
Norman Bridge, for as he took soundings 
he was enabled to tell what sort were the 
foundations on which it was built. He has 
left ns particulars in his work on “ Building 
in Water” regarding both the foundations of 
Essex and the former bridges. It is suffi¬ 
cient for me to say that for several feet 
down from the bed of the river, the ground 
is naturally soft, and the present bed of the 


river must be a great deal higher, indeed, 
than what it was originally. Norman 
Market was opened, I believe, about the 
year 1682, so that the building of the bridge 
greatly increased the business on this side 
of the river. Previously the business was 
increased by building of the first Essex 
Bridge in 1676 which (like the first Norman 
Bridge) was built by Sir Humphry Jervais. 

“Sir Humphry’s buHding operations ap¬ 
pear to have been very unfortunate. In 
1687 or about eleven years afterwards, a 
violent storm accompanied by high tides 
swept away one of the piers and arches of 
Essex Bridge. The bridge was afterwards 
repaired, and again by George Semple, before 
he ultimately commenced the re-building in 
1753. From this date down to the early 
part of the present century may be said to 
have been the best business era of the Keys. 
My father well remembered the sanguinary 
days of the Liberty; and Ormond boys, when 
offending butchers and butchers’ men, were 
tossed over the Key walls, or hung like their 
meat from their own hooks. The bravos 
from Patrick-street and Kennedy’s-lane, and 
other places on the south side, made many a 
raid across Norman Bridge for a free fight 
with their opponents and brother chips on 
the north side. A late Irish Master of the 
Rolls, in a book published nearly thirty years 
since, gave a graphic account of some of 
these doings. I dare say, Mr. O’Flanagan, 
you have read ‘ Ireland Sixty Years Ago,’ 
which is the name of the book. The then 
sixty years has now increased to nearly one 
hundred, and is becoming a grandfather’s 
story. The building of the present Norman 
Key Bridge dates from 1818, the previous 
bridge having been swept away in 1802, the 
first stone of which was laid by the Dowager 
Duchess of Richmond, the wife of the then 
viceroy. It is from a design of a Mr. 
Savage, an English artist. In sinking for 
the foundations of the present bridge several 
relics were found, including coins of Eliza¬ 
beth, Philip and Mary, besides some boats 
18 feet in length, one of which contained a 
human skeleton. A large mill stone was 
also excavated 16 feet in diameter. All these 
relics lay several feet below the present or 
the then bed of the river. 

“ You say you would like to know the com¬ 
position of the merchants and traders who 
resided here towards the close of the last 
century. Let us take the era of the Irish 
Parliament, and see the class of traders that 
were living on both Keys before the Union. 
It will serve for comparison with those 
which I may give hereafter, who resided 
here twenty and thirty years after the Union. 
It will also serve, sir, as an index to the 
trade of the locality in the last and present 
century. 

“ In 1786 the following names and occu¬ 
pations were to be found on the two Keys. 
The list is a general, not a complete one. 
On the upper Key lived John Finlay and 
Co., bankers, at 11, afterwards at Jervis- 
street; Galbraith Hamilton, merchant, mem¬ 
ber of the Common Council of the old Cor¬ 
poration and of the Trinity GuHd, and 
James Hamilton, Alderman and City Trea¬ 
surer, as also a director of the Bank of Ire¬ 
land, then held in Mary’s Abbey, both lived 
at 15 ; Thomas Martin, watchmaker, at 19 ; 
L. Fox, a barrister, at 18; Sieur Palm5, a 
physician, at 7; John Dickinson, iron¬ 
monger, at 10; Sarah Eades, fishing-tackle 
maker, at 21; Thomas Eades, of the same 


family and trade, lived in Capel-street, and 
this family continued long in the trade on 
Norman Key. John Connolly, china and 
glass seller, at 18; David Clarke, merchant, 
at 9; John Kimpston, confectioner, at 8; 
Robert Kent, shoemaker, at 16; John Heany, 
pewterer and brazier, at 17; George Simp¬ 
son, ditto, at 18; George Wame, shoemaker, 
at 7; Andrew Faucett, at 18; Thomas 
Potter, hosier, at 8. It will be seen, as at 
the present day, that the houses were in 
some instances occupied by two people in 
trade as well as at the present day. Barris¬ 
ters and solicitors often had chambers up 
stairs while traders carried on business 
below, but generally the houses were in the 
possession of one firm or family. 

“ On Lower Norman Key were the following 
persons in trade, professional and otherwise: 
Wm. Speer, of the firm of Speer, Geoghegan, 
and Co., druggists, at 11—William Speer was 
a Common Council man and a member of the 
Apothecaries’ Guild; Richard Brangan, carver 
and gilder, at 16; Henry Kennedy, licentiate 
of the College of Physicians; Edmond Dillon, 
apothecary, at 26; Samuel Spencer, barrister, 
commissioner of bankrupts, at 4; John Gale, 
barrister, Robert Magee, merchant, and one 
of the trustees of the Royal Exchange, at 27; 
George Sutton, merchant and alderman, at 
14; Joseph Wilson, merchant, at 10; Richard 
Williams and Co., glassmakers, at 15; Robert 
White and Co., druggists, at 81. The grocer 
and tea-dealer element was pretty strong in 
the last century and the present on both 
Keys—William Vane, grocer, at 25; Henry 
Thwaites, ditto, at 28; Daniel Taggart, ditto, 
at 24; George Meares, ditto, at 29; James 
Purcell, wine merchant, at 86; Leckey and 
Wilson, merchants, at 8; James Kennedy, 
ditto, at 20; Richard Kelly, stone-cutter, at 
86; William Jones, cabinetmaker, at 84 (?); 
John Hendrick, merchant, at 9; Hawkesley 
and Rutherford, merchants, at 22; Joshua 
Forbes, merchant, at 12; Anne Daly, tea 
dealer, at 8; Francis Collins, china merchant, 
at 5 ; Oliver Carter, merchant, at 29; Robert 
BeU, factor and broker, at 18; Elizabeth 
Archer, grocer, at 82. A number of attorneys 
practising at the different law courts in 
Dublin resided on both Keys and in the con¬ 
tiguous streets. 

“ The upper Key, both before and after the 
Union, and down to a late period, was noted 
for old-established firms in different branches 
of trade, and some firms of boot and shoe 
makers were here of long standing, and made 
large fortunes. It was not until the present 
century that printers and booksellers began 
to settle down on the northern * Keys,’ their 
ancient quarters being Castle-street, Cork 
HiU, Skinners’-row, Parliament-street, and 
the old Wood and * Blind ’ Keys on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river. As soon as the new 
Courts of Law were advancing towards com¬ 
pletion, the printers, booksellers, and pub¬ 
lishers began to migrate north of the river, 
and other trades followed in their wake. 
Connected with some of these printing and 
bookselling firms, there is much interesting 
literary gossip to relate of men and manners 
and other varied matters, but this must form 
the subject of another visit. On our next 
visit, Mr. O’Flanagan, I will tell you of 
things unknown, and of things not generally 
known, connected with the two Keys in the 
present century down to a late period.” 

After a friendly private chat, we parted 
with our esteemed friend the “Oldest In¬ 
habitant.” 
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ROADS AND PAVEMENTS— 

THEIB CONSTBUOTION, WBAB AND TBAB, 
SANITARY A8PBGT8, ETC. 

(Gontlniied from page 276.) 

POSITIVE AND BELATIYE ADVANTAGES 
OF ASPHAliTE AS A MATERIAL FOR PAVEMENT. 

The summary of sanitary experience in 
France, as to the material most preferable, 
are thus stated by Professor Fonssa^ves:— 
** L'absence dn poussidre, ramoindrissement 
du bruit, le defaut do joints permittant une 
impermeability complete, et provenant ainsi 
rii^ection putride du sol, sont des avantages 
precieux que realisent les chaussees asphal- 
tes.’* 

All the answers obtained as to the experi¬ 
ence of the chief new forms of pavement 
display a new sense and a high appreciation 
of the gain obtained from noiselessness from 
the wood as well as from the asphalte pave¬ 
ments. The shopkeepers state that they 
can now hear and spe& to their customers, 
and their customers can hear and speak to 
them, without raising their voices. It is 
now no longer necessary to keep their doors 
or their windows shut to get rid of the 
noise. 

Preference was given to the asphalte first 
(if it were kept clean), for the wood next, 
and for granite, of whatsoever form, the last. 
Summaries of the answers, verbally and in 
writing, by occupiers in London, on the ex¬ 
perience of asphalte pavements, as compared 
with granite, are given in the appendices, 
and fJso summaries of the experience of 
wood and asphalte in Paris. 

The answers obtained to our questions 
from the occupiers of the chief lines of the 
most important trials of the new pavements 
in the city were, however, so few as to excite 
surprise at the apparent want of interest in 
the subject. But on inquiry it appeared that 
the civic condition has of late been largely 
changed, and that there are really very few 
resident citizens remaining there, living and 
Bleeping there with their families. They 
had all removed to the purer air and quiet of 
suburban residence. A quarter of a century 
ago the resident and sleeping population of 
the city was 127,000. Last year the number 
of residents estimated as sleeping in the city 
was 75,722. Only a small proportion of the 
reduction of the population has been occa¬ 
sioned by expulsions for the formation of 
new lines of railway or of streets. The great 
mass, or fuU 50,000, including all the aider- 
men (not one of whom is known to have more 
than an office in the city), the Lord Mayors 
and their families, and many even of the 
hotel-keepers, have gone for less impure air 
and greater quiet and rest in the suburbs. 
These influential persons care the less about 
the conditions of the streets on account of 
the shorter time they are there. The like 
dhange which has extended to other districts 
of the metropolis requires to be taken into 
account in any new administrative arrange¬ 
ment in respect to them. 

Mr. Sharp observed carefully the wear of 
the asphalte material at the points of the 
heaviei^ traffic. At these points he examined 
the wear of pieces, after the pavement had 
been laid down for more than three years, 
and found that on an average they had been 
reduced from two inches and a quarter, to 
not more than one inch and three quarters. 
But it appeared that this reduction in bulk 
bad been chiefly by compression, and not by 
abrasion, inasmuch as the^ did not appear, 
BO far as could be ascertamed, to have lost 
in weight. Some specimens of the Val de 
Travers, taken up after four years’ wear in a 
street of the greatest traffic, were found to 
be reduced about one-ninth in bulk, but to 
have been increased in about the same pro¬ 
portion in specific gravity, showing that the 
reduction in bulk was due to compression, 
not to wear. Some of the same material, 
taken up after fifteen years’ wear in the Rue 
de Bergdre, a street of much traffic in Paris, 
was found to have been reduced from two 
inches to two inches and three quarters in 
thickness, but had lost only five per cent, in 
weight. As an illustrative comparison, it 


may be mentioned that Mr. Redman, the 
engineer for twenty years of the East and 
West India Dock Trust, stated at a discus¬ 
sion of the society (vide Journal for April, 
1870, page 457), with reference to the granite 
tramway in Commercial-road, that the annual 
import and export of the tonnage connected 
with the docks passing over this tramway, 
was about 800,000 tons, and in addition to 
that there was a general vehicular traffic 
amounting to about 800,000 vehicles a year. 
He stated that at that time the different 
qualities of stone were not so well known as 
at present, and the result was very remark¬ 
able. The larger portion was formed of 
Aberdeen granite, and the remainder of 
granite from Guernsey, or from Herm, 
another of the Channel I^ands. The Aber¬ 
deen stone, which was originally twelve 
inches thick, now averaged only eight inches, 
having lost four inches in four years; Herm 
granite had lost from two to three inches; 
and the Guernsey granite had lost little more 
than one inch in the same period. 

Taking into account that the traffic under 
which these stone trams were subjected was 
apparently less than one-fifth of that to which 
the new ^material underwent in Cheapside, 
the extraordinary result is prosented that the 
asphalte wear is greater than the hardest 
granite. If the reduction in bulk were due 
solely to abrasion, which is doubtful, and if 
it were to go on in the like proportions, the 
«life ” of this asphalte pavement would be 
fifteen years. It is stated that in Paris it 
has lasted seventeen years. Mr. Haywood, 
the Corporation engineer, stated at the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers that the granite 
pavement in this same street, which was laid 
m 1846 with cubes of granite three inches 
thick, lasted, with occasional repairs, until 
1856. The carriage-way in the same line— 
the Poultry—after having been down six 
years, was taken up in 1852. The “ life ” of 
other granite pavements in connected lines 
of heavy traffic appears to have averaged 
about seven years. The longest example 
was one on London Bridge, which lasted 
nine years. 

The absence of any returns of the traffic 
on the lines paved with the Limmer and other 
asphaltes, prevents the like comparison being 
made in respect to them, but they each pre¬ 
sent examples of durability greatly in advance 
of the granite. At the same rate of wear as 
the granites, so far as they could be oompared, 
the chief specimens of the asphaltes would 
have disappeared. The astonishing relative 
durability of the chief of these materials is 
accompanied by a relative reduction of the 
amount of abraded dust such as is ground off 
granite, and especially from the macadam 
roads in Westminster bridge, to the extent 
of upwards of four inches annually, pro¬ 
ducing that dust which is so peculiarly irri¬ 
tating and injurious to the respiratory 
organs. This tenacity of the material is 
accompanied by a feeling almost of elasticity 
to the tread of the foot, and yet a great non- 
conductibUity of vibration or of sound. 
There is less of ** sonority” than in the 
granite tramways; the noise of the wheels 
is suppressed, and only a clack of the horses’ 
shoes is heard. 

A member of our committee, who has 
given much attention to the construction of 
roads in their sanitary as well as in their 
commercial aspect, has been led to propose 
a new form of road, to obviate the difficulties 
as to the inclines, and effect considerable 
economy in road construction and wear and 
tear, reduction of dirt, and facility of cleans¬ 
ing. He forbears to develop it in its bearings 
on the present occasion, and prefers that it 
should be reserved for independent, and pro¬ 
bably less partial, examination than might be 
pven to it in connection with the present 
inquiry. It may, however, be allowable to 
state that it is based upon the Italian prin¬ 
ciples of the smooth wheel tracks, substitu¬ 
ting hard and smooth asphalte for the smooth 
stone or granite slabs, with the advantage 
tW the asph^te is without joints or jolts, 
and would be even less noisy, greatly less 
expensive than slabs of granite or other 


stone; that the whole road, the horse track 
and the wheel track would be impermeable 
and washable, and less expensive even than 
the ordinary suburban macadam road; and 
that two miles of the asphalte track of the 
proposed construction may be laid down at 
the expense of one of granite, and three miles 
at the usual expense of one mile of the iron 
tramways. 

FUTURE OF FURTHER IMPROVED APPTJ0ATI0N3 
OF STEAM POWER FOR ROAD TRACTION. 

The premature decease of the late Mr. 
John Grantham, C.E., a member of the 
society, checked the prosecution of an inven¬ 
tion he had completed of a steam-propelled 
omnibus carriage, to be worked on the ordi¬ 
nary street tramways or on these asphalte 
wheel-tracks, at half the expense of norse- 
power, and dispensing with horse-power 
altogether, thus reducing the dung and dirt, 
and the cleansing and wear of the roads. 
For'this invention the Society of Arts haa 
just awarded its Gold Medal. 

Our late member, Mr. Bridges Adams, con¬ 
sidered that the principle of the hot-air 
engine, so much in use in America for th^ 
application of power from one to six horses, 
would be the most eligible force for smooth 
road traffic. 

Invention is also being directed in America 
to the application of small powers to dispense 
with horses for carriage tr^o. A ** fireless” 
locomotive has been employed by Mr. Lumm 
on the New Orleans tramway since the spring 
of 1872. It consists of an ordinary steam- 
engine mounted on the tram-car or on a 
separate truck, with a boiler having no 
furnace, and therefore smokeless and less 
liable to explode. This locomotive is sup- 
lied with water from certain stationary 
oilers along the route heated to a tempera¬ 
ture corresponding to twelve or more atmos¬ 
pheres of steam pressure. As this water 
gives off steam to tee engine, its temperaturo 
and the corresponding pressure of the steam 
continually diminish, until a new station is 
reached and a fresh supply of steam is taken 
in, which is done in little more than a 
minute. The force will last for about an 
hour, and for a stage of between eight and 
nine miles. It is stated that with fifteen 
engines an economy was effected of 50 per 
cent, over the use of horses. On an entire 
line of well - asphalted road the firelesa 
engines would work as well as on iron trams. 

If one complete line of thoronghfare could 
have been laid down with smooth wheel- 
tracks, and maintained in a proper state of 
cleanliness and kept safe, instead of being 
made slippery and dangerous by neglect and 
filth, Mr. Grantham’s and other important 
efforts for a much-needed improvement might 
have had fair trial. But if the city corpora¬ 
tion (or anv one of the vestries) were dis¬ 
posed to the consideration of scientific im¬ 
provement and anxious for its promotion, it 
could of itself do little for it, with authority 
over only some tenth part of a main thorough¬ 
fare, perhaps not above a tenth of the entire 
thoroughfare required for a proper trial of 
improvement, and most of the rest being in 
reality entrenchments of strong interests 
against it. The trials made in the city, 
much to the credit of the corporation, defec¬ 
tive though they were in respect to cleansing 
—were quite sufficient when properly at¬ 
tended to, and, studied with the obvious 
means of supplying defects, ought to have 
led to extensive adoptions of the improve¬ 
ments by common consent over entire lines 
of great thoroughfares. But they have met 
with no imitation except in mere small and 
insufficient patches. 

The fragmentary administrative areas of 
irresponsible local bodies to which the metro¬ 
polis is subjected will therefore continue to 
be, as they have been found to be, insuper¬ 
able barriers to any considerable advances of 
science and art for the security of the 
health and lives, and the safety and com¬ 
fort of the population. The first step to any 
effective amendment in this respect must, 
therefore, be to withdraw those fragmentary 
inadequate powers for efficiency and economy, 
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and plaee them nnder unity of administra¬ 
tion of a few persons speciaUy qualified by 
engineering science and position to under¬ 
take the responsibility of the work, and to 
give it undivided attention. Such an autho¬ 
rity, having the whole field of the service 
tinder their view, having large means at their 
disposal, and being responsible for their 
application, could not safely act obstruc- 
i^ely. Such an authority would be expected 
to promote progress by scientific examina¬ 
tions, such as we have desired, but with the 
inadequate means at our disposal have not 
Bucceeded in obtaining, as well as by liberal 
trial works of different materials and different 
methods of fair promise. After all the com¬ 
plaints of inventors, some of them rivals in 
position and of opposing interests, and some 
of those complaints well founded, it is never¬ 
theless the fact that no such advances in 
science and art by experiment and trial work 
have been made as in the public departments 
under scientific control. 

(To be continued.) 


PAPERS READ AT THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

(Concluded from page 2€2.) 

Of the numerous papers read at the meeting 
of the Association at Bristol, we have only 
space to give a summary of a few as a con¬ 
tusion to those already noticed;— 

THB CHAMKBL TUNBBL. 

In the Section of Geology, presided over by Dr. 
T. Wright, the main interest centred in a discussion 
arising oat of a paper contriboted by Professor 
Hubert, who argued that, in consequence of the 
number of anticlinal ridges running under the 
Channel, parallel with it, and at right angles, it 
would be Impossible to construct the tunnel under 
the Straits of Dover otherwise than in a circuitous 
direction.—Sir John Hawkshaw, President of the 
Association, said that very likely from general 
reasoning Professor Hubert might safely arrive at 
the conclusions which he had placed before them, 
but he himself had' taken means to ascertain as 
nearly as it was practicable at present what was 
the state of things in that portion of the Channel, 
and he did not think the result accorded with the 
intimation which Professor Hubert gave. The 
President said the first inquiry made was a geolo¬ 
gical one, by carefully measuring to ascertain on 
each side of the Channel the outbreak of the beds 
which lay underneath as accurately as could be 
done by that process. Having done that and ascer¬ 
tained the thickness of the beds by levels, the re¬ 
sults were laid down in the geological map. Of 
course that was not sufficient to satisfy him, be¬ 
cause in a work of that sort they roust have more 
accurate information. It appeared from the geo¬ 
logical map that a line between St. Margaret’s Bay 
and Sangatte would be suitable to carry the tunnel 
tlirougb the lower chalk, and to verify this an ex¬ 
amination was made across the Channel by dropping 
from a steamer a weighted instrument in 600 places, 
the apparatus running with great velocity to the 
bottom and bringing up chalk where they expected. 
That was so far in corroboration of what bad been 
done before, and if it were necessary in constructing 
the tunnel to follow such a circuitous line as Pro¬ 
fessor Hebert bad pointed out, it would never be 
constructed at all—only in a straight line. People 
found that the tunnel would be near the water, and 
thought that any small error would affect its con¬ 
struction ; but the deepest point of the Channel 
in that part was 180 ft., and it was proposed to 
take the tunnel about 230 ft. or 240 ft. below the 
bottom. Having had to tunnel below the sea, be 
knew the difficulties which must be encountered. 
The current was so strong there that the bottom 
was washed quite clean, and their experiments 
showed the absence of any deposit As to the ques¬ 
tion of ventilation, it was continually assumed that 
they would construct a tunnel into which nobody 
would dare to go. A great difficulty would be the 
conveyance to and fro of the men and material, but 
this might be provided for by introducing pneu¬ 
matic tubes on each side of the channel; and as¬ 
suming the tunnel to be made, the only necessity 
WU9 to exhaust the air from the tube by an aperture 
in the centre of the tunnel. The ventilation would 
lie quite easy. He had been silent about it, because 
engineers did not usually speak of works until they 
were executed, and did not care to talk about 
them; but when the tunnel was accomplished, the 
way in which it had been made would be patent to 
everybody. Of course in many of these things they 
were obliged to return the Scotch verdict of ** not 


provenbut it] was sufficiently conclusive to bis 
mind to induce him to enter upon the work. 

THB SBVBRN TUNBBL. 

In the Mechanical Section, Mr Charles Richard¬ 
son, C.E., read a paper on “ TTie Severn Tunnel,” a 
work undertaken by the Great Western Railway 
Company for the purpose of connecting their system 
at Bristol with that in South Wales in the most 
advantageous and direct way. The tunnel will be 
about 4| miles In length, one-half of which will 
be under the river Seveni. It will connect in 
the most direct manner the mineral and pepulous 
districts of South Wales with Bristol and the 
South of England, and will doubtless form the 
express route from London to South Wales. It is, 
in fact, the missing link in the railway communica¬ 
tion of this district The construction of a bridge 
across the Severn at this point would be attended 
with great risk and expense. The bridge should 
be 100 ft above high water, and either eross the 
** Shoots” by one enormous span of 1,300 ft, or 
otherwise involve the placing of two piers in this 
swift channel, here a hundred feet deep at high 
water, and then the central span should be 700 ft. 
or 800 ft. Mr. Richardson proceeded to state that 
the shaft was begun in March, 1873. The bottom 
of the shaft was reached and the beading started 
in December, 1874. As it was decided to drive 
the heading by the use of the new rock drill, the 
air pumps and other machinery necessary for this 
purpose had to be procured and fixed in place. 
The M* Kean drills were set to work at the end of 
January, 1876. These drills were entirely new to 
the men, and they were at first prejudiced against 
their use. However, the air pump happened to 
break down, and the men had to go to work for a 
few shifts in the old style; Their eyes were then 
opened. They appeared to themselves to be doing 
nothing. Dynamite was also need Instead of the 
old-fashioned blasting powder. The men now 
worked in three eight-hour shifts, and accomplished 
from 14 to 18 yards in the week. In conclusion, 
Mr. Richardson observed that probably the whole 
of that part of the tunnel which will be under the 
** Bhoots'* will have to be cut through the hard 
pennant sandstone. A good, strong and self- 
supporting rock like this makes a most favourable 
ground for the construction of the Severn Tunnel. 

On the sixth day, in the Chemical Section, 
among several papers read was one on 

THB TRBATHBNT OF SBWAGB. 

The report of the Sewage Committee was pre¬ 
sented by Professor Corfield, who said that the ex¬ 
periments were very incomplete, owing to the want 
of funds for the purpose of analysis, but now a 
gentleman of the Section bad supplied and would 
supply funds indefinitely, so that next year there 
would be a more detailed report. Some details 
relative to the sewage farm near Romford were 
then given, and it was shown that although 
the total amount of crops produced had been less 
than in the previous year by 200 tons, yet when 
they came to consider the amount of land on which 
it bad been produced, the total amount of crops 
and nitrogen was more. The result was due to two 
causes—first, the concentration of sewage on fewer 
acres, and next, to the Increasing richness of the 
soil. The total amount of nitrogen recovered in 
the crops was estimated at 20,166 lbs. or 31*8 per 
cent, of the nitrogen supplied, being exactly the 
mean of the amounts for the two last years. 

Mr. J. C. Melliss followed with a paper on the 

Treatment of Sewage,” his observations having 
reference principally to the town of Coventry, 
where there is a daily fiow of two million gallons of 
polluting liquid, being the whole sewage of manu¬ 
facturing refuse of that town. This noxious matter 
had, however, been diverted from the river, and so 
completely purified as to satisfy all parties con¬ 
cerned in the neighbourhood. The effluent water 
as it passed into the river was clear and bright, and 
of a high standard of purity, bad no susceptible 
smell, and was almost free from colour. The solid 
precipitated matter was converted Into manure 
worth about 36s. per ton. The process in use at 
Coventry required chemicals to the value of £2 
12s. lOd. for the purification of one million gallons. 
Mr. Melliss, in bis reply to different observations, 
said tlie cost of sewage operations at Coventry was 
about 6d. or 6d. per head of the population. 

In the Anthropological Department, a paper was 
read by Mr. D. Mackintosh, RG.S., entitled 

** ANTHROPOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY, AND 
NATIONALITY.” 

The author believes that the inhabitants of diffe¬ 
rent parts of England and Wales differ so much in 
their physical and mental characteristics, irrespec- 
tifely of circumstances, that many tribes must 
have retained their peculiarities since their coloni¬ 
zation of the country, by continuing in certain loca¬ 


lities, with little mutual interbleBding. He believed 
the Danes had impressed their character on the 
inhabitants of the north-eastern half of England, 
and that between the north-east and south-west 
the difference in the character of the people, irre* 
spectively of circumstances, is so great as to give a 
semi-nationality to each division—restless activity, 
ambition, and commercial speculation predomina¬ 
ting in the north-east, contentment and leisurely 
refiection In the south-west. Incidentally, Mr. 
hfacklntosh remarked that the great number of 
Gaels, descendants of Spanish colonists, and of 
other races originally from the south-west of 
Europe, bad given a general character to the in¬ 
habitants of the south-western half of Ireland 
which disposed them to be Roman Catholics, while 
in the north-east a total difference of race had been 
favourable to the diffusion of Protestantism. It 
might also be inferred from anthropology, in con¬ 
nection with history, that the inhabitants of soath- 
western Ireland would never themselves succeed in 
developing to any great extent the natural resources 
of their country. 

In the Economic Science and Statistical Section, 
a report was brought up on 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

Mr. J. Hey wood, the president, was in the chair. 
The committee stated their sources of Information. 
They considered it impossible to regulate wages 
according to the cost of living. They considered 
the relation of wages to the market, and the cir¬ 
cumstances that govern the minimum rate. They 
considered that when a reduction is proposed it 
should be justified by the production of facts. 
They considered the proportionate distribution of 
profits and wages. They made some strong re¬ 
marks against the principle of uniformity of wages. 
They considered the power of combination was 
limited, and might hasten the operation of laws 
affecting changes, and that the effect of combina¬ 
tions on the progress of productive industry was 
still more slight. They stated some objectionable 
rules of Trades Unions. They pronounced the 
artificial restriction of labour injurious. They re¬ 
commended the payment by piecework. They de¬ 
precated the loss to the ironmasters occasion^ by 
strikes and lock-outs, and, lastly, made some re¬ 
marks on the diffusion of the knowledge of political 
economy. The report was generally approved. 
Sir John Hawkshaw expressed a hope that the 
Trades Unions would not be able to effect their 
object of bringing all workmen down to one line of 
mediocrity by insisting that all men should be paid 
at the same rate. If they succeeded the effect 
would be disastrous. It was resolved to circulate 
the committee’s report among Trades Unions and 
combinations of roasters. 

A paper was read by Mr. Douglas A. Spalding, 
of Chepstow, on ** Free Trade in Labour.” He 
argued that labour differed from other commodities 
which could be sold, and might probably be pro¬ 
tected against the rivalry of imported workmen. 
So-called free trade in labour, if carried out on a 
large scale, would have the effect of rendering pro¬ 
gress impossible in the higher sections without 
benefiting the more backward. 

On the seventh day, in the evening, the Corpora¬ 
tion gave a second soire6 to the members of the 
Association. Several useful papers were read in 
the different departments. In the Geological 
Section, at the concluding sitting, Mr. C. E. De 
Ranee read a report on the underground waters in 
the new red sandstone and Permean formations of 
England.—Professor A. S. Herschel and Professor 
G. A. Labour presented a report on the conduc¬ 
tivity of heat of certain rocks ; Doctor Bryce gave 
a report on earthquakes in Scotland, and Professor 
A. H. Green on the geology of New Zealand. Pro¬ 
fessor J. Tennant exhibited and read notes of South 
African diamonds. 

At the concluding general meeting, Mr. Griffith, 
Assistant General Secretary, gave some statistics 
as to the attendances at the meeting. He said 
tickets had been issued to 240 old life-members, 36 
new life-members, 307 continuing annual members, 
93 new annual members, 884 associates and 672 
ladies, and £2,397 had been received. 

Sir W. Thompson proposed, and Dr. Carpenter 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the president, Sir J. 
Hawkshaw, who adjourned the meeting till the 
6th September, 1876, at Glasgow. 

On Thursday, the eighth day, the meeting of the 
Association terminated with a series of excursions. 
About one hundred members of the Association bad 
ail excursion to Bowood and Avonbury, under the 
auspices of the Mayor who invited the company to 
dinner. Over one hundred members of the Asso¬ 
ciation accepted the invitation of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Bath to pay a visit to that city, and 
were conveyed by special train from the Clifton 
station to the Midland station at Bath. After 
seeing the sights, hospitalilies followed. Another 
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party of nearly one hundred members risited Wells, 
and a like number proceeded to Salisbury. Each 
party was favourably received and well entertained 
by the leading personages and bodies of these 
places, and it may be written that the British As¬ 
sociation Meeting of 1875 ended well. 


THE DUBLIN “ SWEATING SYSTEM** 

AND THE SANITARY RECORD. 

A SHORT article appeared in last issue of our 
contemporary the Sanitary Record, entitled 
** The Dangers of Clothes,** the authorship of 
which is credited to a medical gentleman here 
of large practice and experience, and who as 
a sanitary reformer is favourably known. 
We annex the article below; its language is 
strong, yea, very strong, yet we cannot say 
that it is uncalled for. There are, however, 
one or two sentences in the article of our con¬ 
temporary which call for a few remarks, as 
the article in question may possibly have the 
effect of injuring the tailoring trade of Dublin, 
and leading to the greater impoverishment of 
a deserving class of men who are not employed 
by sweaters, or who would not work for 
“ sweating** employers. The articlelsays:— 
“ There is no little risk in connection with 
the wearing of new clothes in Dublin at 
least, which must moderate the satisfaction 
usually attendant upon that experience.** 
Again, and in allusion to the evidence 
given before the recent Royal Commission 
in Dublin:—** To don a new suit of clothes 
in Dublin is to incur danger of* no slight de¬ 
scription ; and after these revelations we 
should fancy prudent persons will procure 
their vestments elsewhere. The facts of 
clothes being the media of infection are 
too notorious to permit of this view being 
regarded as at all sensational.*’ 

We entirely subscribe to the last sentence 
of the above extract, for we have often and 
often directed attention to the subject. We 
can, at the same time, inform our contempo¬ 
rary that with a considerable experience of 
the trade in London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
gained by a residence in these places, we 
can safely assert that the sweating system 
here is no worse than in the former places, 
nor is it so extensive. There is scarcely a 
large town in England in which the sweating 
system does not exist to some extent, and the 
practices of the London ** slop shops** carried 
on by Jews are notorious. 

If the writer of the article in the Sanitary 
Record would visit the homes of the out¬ 
working tailors and tailoresses in the East 
End of London, or the borough of South¬ 
wark, on the south side of the Thames, he 
would find pictures just as bad as those he 
describes, and in some instances worse. We 
have ourselves visited several of these homes, 
from which fever is seldom absent, and found 
the sweating system in full swing. Women 
make a large portion of the clothes of the large 
flashy ready-made clothing shops in the city 
and East End of London; aye, and several of 
the West End tailoring establishments give 
work out to tailors who live in wretched ill- 
ventilated rooms—in rooms where, perhaps, 
the younger members of the family are lying 
ill of small-pox and other zymotic diseases. 

If there be a danger in Dublin in connec¬ 
tion with new clothes, there is also a danger 
in London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other 
towns where the out-work system is largely 
practised. We would be sorry to stigmatise 
all the tailoring establishments in Dublin as 
dangerous, when we know it is not a fact. It 
would be rank injustice to make such a 
sweeping assertion, or to advise people to 


procure their vestments elsewhere,** if else¬ 
where is meant outside of the country alto¬ 
gether. Until a sanitary reform and proper 
supervision of workshops is carried out in 
Dublin, what is needed is caution on the 
part of those who are giving their orders. 

I The rich and well-to-do in Dublin need run 
very little risk; but it is the working and in¬ 
dustrial classes themselves who are exposed 
to the greatest danger ? The artisan classes 
purchase mostly ready-made clothes, and a 
large portion of the labouring population— j 
two-thirds probably of them—are buyers of 
second - hand clothes in Patrick - street, 
Mary’s-lane, and other places in Dublin. A 
great quantity of these clothes are shipped 
over from London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
and they are not only the cast-off clothes of 
the living, but of the dead who have died in 
hospitals or in their own homes of various 
diseases, or the clothes of criminals who are 
scattered over the country in her Majesty’s 
gaols. Out of the pawnbroking depots 
throughout the kingdom comes forth another 
large contingent of clothing—“ unredeemed 
pledges,”—and these too generally find their 
way to the backs of the working population. 

It is not the first time.we advocated a 
proper inspection and supervision over stalls, 
shops, and places called ** clothes markets ** 
for the sale and barter of clothes. We could 
write much upon the “ dangers of clothes ** 
and habitations of out* working tailors, and 
members of other crafts who work, and are 
obliged to work, in rooms unfit for pigs. In 
apportioning the blame, let us not forget— 
while we stigmatise the conduct of ** sweat¬ 
ing ” employers—or pass over in silence, the 
systematic neglect of our Corporation, who 
not only allow hundreds of the houses of our 
city to seethe in filth and rottenness, but 
actually to fall down through sheer rotten¬ 
ness, killing ;the unfortunate inmates who 
are obliged to take shelter in such wretched 
abodes. This kind of killing is not called 
murder; but if justice was administered 
aright, we know of corporations whose 
members would deserve to hang singly or 
together for their crimes against God and man. 

The following is the article of our contem¬ 
porary :— 

The evidence tendered before the Royal Commie- 
sion at Dnblin, to be found upon another page, re¬ 
veals a shocking state of matters in the tailoring 
trade as conducted there. The scene in Alton Locke, 
where the bridegroom died of typhus caught from 
infection brought in his wedding coat, would seem 
to indicate that the late Canon Kingsley.had antici¬ 
pated the revelations brought out by Royal Com¬ 
mission. There is no little risk in connection with 
the wearing of new clothes In Dublin at least, which 
must moderate the satisfaction usually attendant 
upon that experience. 

It appears that not only are the hovels in which 
the miserable working tailors carry on their toil of 
the worst imaginable description, or rather bad 
beyond any imagination to conceive, but the com¬ 
monest precautions to prevent the spread of loath¬ 
some contagious disease are neglected. It is not 
sufficient that the clothes are pat together in stink¬ 
ing dens not rarely fever-stricken, but the work 
goes on uninterrupted by the presence of the most 
fatal forms of small-pox. The master tailors of 
Dublin must be strangely oblivious or recklessly 
disregardful of the facts of infection to permit 
clothes from such places to pass through their 
hands and through their premises. If they choose 
to run such risks themselves, possibly It is no one’s 
business to prevent their doing so; but sorely their 
customers ought to be protected. To don a new 
suit of clothes In Dublin is to incur danger of no 
slight description; and after these revelations we 
should fancy prudent persons will procure their 
vestments elsewhere. The facts of clothes being 
the media of infection are too notorious to permit of 
this view being regarded as at all sensational. 

As to the unfortunate workers themselves, it 
seems that not only are they by their necessities 
compelled to dwell in the vilest habitations, but the 


system of providiag them with their work is of the 
worst character. Enforced idleness alternates with 
prolonged almost uninterrupted toil; the first half 
of the week the sweaters give out no work, and in 
the last three days the working hands have to earn 
their week’s wages. We can realise the condition 
of matters during the latter half of the week, hut 
how the first half is spent is a matter for specula¬ 
tion. It will scarcely be spent in self-improvement. 
What Is the fate of the children born in these horrible 
dens, and what sort of men and women these crea¬ 
tures will develop into does not appear very defi¬ 
nitely. The medical officer of health states that 
the condition of matters has led to deterioration of 
the race, has produced disease, with greater liability 
to it, and has materially injured the people who 
have had to exist in the above-described maffher. 
The whole story is an outrage upon our sense of 
sanitation, and is discreditable to the last extrema 
to the employers who permit such an iniquitous 
state of matters to exist 


THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

Although a recently-pablished work, ** The 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland,**! by 
Mr. Richard Rolt Brash, is entitled to a 
notice in our papers, not only for its merita 
as a literary tasK, bnt for the reasons that 
its author is both a practical architect as well 
as an archaeologist. Mr. Brash does not 
enter upon the question of our Round Towers 
in this work, for reasons stated previously, 
because he does not believe in their ecclesi¬ 
astical character. Elsewhere, however, in 
papers forming the transactions of I^h 
and Scotch archasologioal and antiquarian 
societies, Mr. Brash enters into the contro¬ 
versy, and canvasses somejof the theories put 
forward on the Christian side. Incidentally 
to our subject, we wiU, therefore, further on, 
take note of these views in contradistinction 
to the sundry other opinions held by previous 
writers as already noticed by us. 

A strong argument on the side of the 
advocates of the Christian theory of our 
Round Towers is the absence of mortar in 
buildings erected previous to our early 
Christian structures, and, of course, if we 
grant them that the towers were Christian 
edifices, a very strong point in their favour 
would be gained, though in itself others 
would not prove that the towers were of 
Christian origin, whatever might have been 
Uieir subsequent uses. This very mortar or 
lime-cement question almost forms the start¬ 
ing point of Mr. Brash’s volume, and we 
think it was a well-chosen starting. Irish 
history, as far as we are aware, or as far as 
others far more deeply versed than ourselves, 
does not inform at what period mortar or 
lime-cement was first used in Ireland. To 
assume, as Dr. Petrie has assumed, that it 
was during the era of St. Patrick, is to make 
an unsupported assertion.. We have proved 
that the use of lime-cement was known to 
eastern nations thousands of years ago, but 
a knowledge alone of the architecture of the 
Romans is sufficient to convince any rational 
mind that lime-cement was known many 
hundred years previous to the Christian era. 
Limestone rock is plentiful in nearly every 
county in Ireland, but, without quarrying for 
it, there has always been a large amount of 
surface limestone lying exposed above the 
soil. 

Writing on this point, Mr. Brash observes: 
** The Guedhil in these remote ages had 
constant intercourse not only with Britain, 
but also with France and Spain, and that 
of a peaceable and commercial character. 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, states th^t in 
his day the ports and harbours of Ireland 
were better known to continental merchants 
than those of Britain. Under such circum¬ 
stances they could not have been ignorant 
of the use of lime-cements, and it is ridicu¬ 
lous to associate their use or introduction 

with Christianity.” .“ It is quite 

true that the earliest Christian edffices 
now existing among us are built in mortar, 
though some of these also are uncemented ; 

• See ante. 

t Dublin: W. B. Kelly, Qrafton-BtreoL London: Simpkin 
and Co. 
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but we have no right to assume that, previous 
to these, no buildings were constracted by 
the Pagan Gaedhil bonded with mortar, be- 
cause such do not now exist. If the^ had 
been secular buildings, they would m all 
probability have gone to ruin; if religious, 
the Christian converts would in aU probability 
destroy them.” 

As Mr. Brash further remarks, the early 
Gaelic masons, whatever may have been the 
doubtfulness of their skill in the use of con¬ 
cretes, they were certainly skilled in the 
more difficult art of the preparation and 
fitting of stone, as numerous existing ancient 
stone structures testify. Speaking of the 
architecture of the pre* historic and pre- 
Christian periods in Ireland, Mr. Brash 
writes:—“ This system of Primitive Archi¬ 
tecture—as I propose to class it—had its 
origin far back in the Pagan age, and when 
the Christian faith was introduced, their 
oratories and churches were erected by native 
masons and builders; and thus we find that 
one of the most ancient structures in our 
island—the great tumulus of Now Grange— 
contains within its bosom masonry - built 
chambers domed with stone, of a rude cha¬ 
racter, it is true, and uncemented, but well 
bonded substantial work, that has stood the 
enormous crushing weight of the superin¬ 
cumbent mountain of earth and stones for 
over 2,500 years at least. Many of the stones 
in these chambers are sculptured in remark¬ 
ably good taste.” 

Of other early structures noticed by Mr. 
Brash is the Gnanon of Aileach, in County 
Donegal, described also by Dr. Petrie in the 
Ordnance Survey of Londonderry as one of 
the most remarkable and important works of 
its kind ever erected by the ancient Irish. 
Staigue Fort, on the shores of Eenmare 
estuary, is another notable structure, as is 
also the Caher at Ballycarberry, Co. Kerry. 
The stone forts of the ancient Irish are 
numerous, and are to be found chiefly in the 
south and west. The raths are sinular de¬ 
fensive'Structures, and many of them evidence 
high skill in their construction. Some of 
these raths are circular in plan, some ellipti¬ 
cal, and others rectangular; the latter are 
usually covered with slates of stone, reaching 
from wall to wall, or to use Mr. Brash's 
words—“ The square, circular, and elliptical 
churches are usuaUy domed with courses of 
stone, each overlapping the preoeding one 
until the apex is reached upon the same 
principle as the so-called Treasury of Atrius 
at Mycense, and the tombs of the Etrurians.” 
And notice here, the doorways of these 
structures leading from one chamber to 
another, are of the same type as the doors of 
our Bound Towers and primitive churches. 
These raths and cashels alone in the Pro¬ 
vince of Munster amounted, at the time of 
the Ordnance Survey, to 10,000 and upwards; 
and here is incoiitestible evidence of the ex¬ 
tensive practice of stone construction among 
the early Irish in Pagan times. Mr. Brash 
gives a measured drawing of the side wall of 
gateway of a Caher near Enniskean, County 
Cork, and the drawing proves the truth of 
his remark as to the excellence of the masoniy, 
which was dressed and finely jointed, with¬ 
out any spawls. 

. He concludes his section on the Primitive 
Architecture of Ireland by observing:— 

From what has been adduced, I think we 
must be prepared to admit that on the intro¬ 
duction of the Christian faith into Ireland, 
its professors found no difficulty in procur¬ 
ing skilled masons, competent to the erection 
of the moderate-sized churches then in 
fashion; and in doing so that they built not 
according to any imported style, but after 
the primitive models in use among them for 
ages long before.” 

In this opinion we concur, for a study of 
the examples of early Irish architecture, 
given in Mr. Wilkinson's work already 
noticed, as well as in Mr. Brash’s, must con¬ 
vince any rational person that the Irish 
masons, long previous to the mission of St. 
Patrick, were well skilled in stone-cutting 
and fitting. And yet we have had a number 
ol native antiquaries, in the present century 


as well 98 in the last, who had the hardihood 
to assert that they doubted the ’ability of the 
Irish to erect stone buildings previous to the 
twelfth century. 

Coming to the Christian period, Mr. Brash’s 
opinion that the structures named oratories, 
from their diminutive size, appear to have 
been the earliest religions buildings in this 
country. These bnildmgs are numerous in the 
south and west, but some few are scattered 
through the central districts. They are mostly 
bonstracted of cemented masonry of varied 
character, some exhibiting well-squared and 
fitted stones. We gave a description of 
some of these oratories in previous papers, 
but here is their plan as described by Mr. 
Brash;—“The oratory is of two distinct 
types—those with and without over-crofts or 
upper chambers. All are rectangular on 
plan, and most of them have a curious 
feature—namely, the prolongation of the 
side walls beyond either gable, to the extent 
of from 18 in. to 2 ft. This extension is some¬ 
times the full thickness of the wall, on the 
face, sometimes less, and is also carried up 
the gables on a line with the stone roof. The 
masonry of these antce is generally of a very 
superior class, the stones being neatly 
squared and fitted, no matter what the 
finish of the walling may be. The doorway 
is usually in the west, and, when otherwise, 
it will be found to be a later insertion, ns at 
St. Columb’s, Kells, and St. Declan’s, Ard¬ 
more. These doors are a very remarkable 
feature; they are built of massive blocks, 
usually the full thickness of the wall, the 
jambs inclining inwards towards the top, 
and covered by a flat massive slab, as a 
lintel, also generally in one stone ; in some 
oases the entire doorway is formed of three 
stones, as at St. MoUagga’s.” 

“We find but one window-ope in these 
structures, and that invariably in the east 
gable, and of very small dimensions. It is 
either angular or semicircular-headed, the 
latter being the more prevalent form. In 
all cases the jambs incline as in the door 
opes. Inwardly they have wide splays, both 
on jambs and arches, the sill being also 
splayed, and sometimes stepped as in the ex¬ 
ample at Friar’s Island. The roof coverings 
appear to have been of stone : certainly we 
have several examples of such stone-con¬ 
structed coverings existing to this day, 
while the ground plans and masonic construc¬ 
tion of numerous others indicate a similar 
treatment, though these features no longer 
exist. In their execution we find two modes 
of forming the roof—the first and simplest 
are high pitched, never less than an equi¬ 
lateral triangle in section, often steeper; they 
are also triangular on the soffits, the Internal 
and external lines being parallel. They pos¬ 
sess no principle of the arch, being built of 
rectangular slabs in over-laid courses of from 
4 in. to 9 in. in height, and from 12 in. to 
8 ft. in length, dressed both inside and out¬ 
side to the rake of the roof, laid, breaking 
joint, and at such an angle as to throw off 
the water, the top being covered by a soHd 
angular capping stone. These roofs are 
constructed with undoubted forethought and 
skill; several w'hich I have examined, after 
the lapse of 1,000 or 1,200 years, are still 
stauncm and sound. This was the mode of 
construction used in St. Molua’s Oratory, 
Friar’s Island, and in St. MacDara’s, County 
Galway.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Brash, this oratory 
on Friar’s Island, with a little care would 
still stand another 600 years. The oratoiy 
at Gallarus, in Kerry, he thinks, with ordi¬ 
nary care may yet last another 1,000 years for 
aught it has worn in the past. The great 
antiquity of the structure, we hold with him, 
is undeniable; and Dr. Petrie admits that it 
may possibly challenge the Round Towers as 
to point of antiquity. If so, from the Pagan 
side of the controversy, the oratory of Gal¬ 
larus must be old indeed, if it does not pos¬ 
sibly belong to a Christian race in Ireland, 
previous to the mission of St. Patrick him¬ 
self. The oratory near the old church of 
Kilmalkedar, in the same locality, is another 
oorioos and perhaps more ancient one than 


the preceding. It is built of uncemented 
masonry, the stones being flat and close- 
jointed. The masons who built these struc¬ 
tures were certainly no amateurs in their art. 
Of Gallarus, Mr. Brash writes: — “ The 
masons who designed and built this struc¬ 
ture—in the section adopted, the material 
selected, and the character of the workman¬ 
ship—shewed an amount of practical know¬ 
ledge, skill, and experience that must have 
been the result of long and extensive prac¬ 
tice.” To this statement we are obliged to 
subscribe. And now, while on the subject of 
these oratories, it will not be amiss to take 
note, once more, of the early pointed form 
as developed in these ancient structures. 
Externally, they show in their section an 
undoubted pointed or “ Gothic” arch, that 
at Kilmalkedar, while similar on the outside 
as that at Gallarus, shows internally an 
ogee section instead of a regular pointed one. 

Though the ancient domestic edifices of 
the Irish were undoubtedly of wpod or earth, 
we have evidence that they constructed habi¬ 
tations, granaries, or store-houses of stone. 
These old stone store-houses and habitations 
are known by name as clochans, a name re¬ 
tained by antiquaries in describing them. 
They are mostly circular on plan, from 10 to 
12 ft. in diameter in clear of the waUs which 
range from 4 to 8 ft. in thickness at ground 
level. In section they are nearly of beehive 
form, the stones overlapped each other, the 
waU diminishing in thickness to the top. The 
doorway is of a type already described, with 
inclined jambs and flat-headed; window-opes 
are not usual. Some of these curious struc¬ 
tures are circular on plan inside and outside, 
some are oval, others quadrant; and there 
are examples which are circular or oval ex¬ 
ternally, while internally they are square or 
rectangular. Mr. Brash says his object in 
being particular in describing these curious 
and other early structures was “ to shew the 
source from whence the early Irish churches 
had the simple and massive architecture of 
her religious buildings. The clockan was 
evidently the original type, and the curve- 
sectioned structures at Gallarus the transition 
stage to the rectangular and vertical walled 
oratory.” 

And we will add, from these early struc¬ 
tures we have been noticing—including the 
Round Towers—were developed the pointed 
arch and the early Gothic style, as practised 
in Ireland. We will have, however, some¬ 
thing more to say on this point hereafter. 


THE PATENT STONE BRICK. 

It is, we believe, known to very few com¬ 
paratively, that for some months past a 
manufactory has been established, and is in 
operation, for the manufacture, on an exten¬ 
sive scale, of stone bricks, according to 
Bodmer’s patent. The works referred to are 
situated at Harold’s Cross Bridge—namely, 
between Harold’s Cross-road and Portobello 
Barracks, where many thousands of these 
beautifully-moulded bricks can be seen. The 
machinery for the making of these bricks is 
of a most ingenious and complete character; 
perfect contrivances are provided for the 
most intimate admixture of the materials of 
which the bricks are composed, and the 
materials are afterwards subjected to enor¬ 
mous hydraulic pressure in the dies where 
the bricks are moulded and turned out. 
A particular feature about these bricks is 
that, being so evenly and specially made, 
walls built of them will not require to be 
plastered, thus effecting in this respect 
alone a great saving, and with them the 
mason ought to be able to do a third more 
work, as the most inexperienced hand can 
lay them rapidly. The manufactory has 
been laid out on the same plan as Bodmer’s 
works in London, with some improvements. 
The Harold’s Cross Company have purchased 
the patent rights for the entire of this 
country, and are now, we understand, open 
to grant licenses for the manufacture of the 
same kind of bricks in any place in Ireland 
where same naay be required. For particu¬ 
lars see our advertising columns. 
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THE ROYAL 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 

The quarterly meeting of this association 
was held at Butler House, . Kilkenny, on 
Wednesday the 6th inst. 

Maubicb Lenihan, J.P., Fellow, in the chair. 

The following were elected as members :— 
Rev. S. B. White Venables; William Geale; 
J. G. Glenny, A.B., C.E. 

DONATIONS. 

The publications and journals of various 
learned societies were presented, including 
the conclusion of “ Lepidarium Septen- 
tionale,” a work issued by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, being 
a full and exhaustive account of all monu¬ 
ments of Roman rule existing in the north 
of England; and several volumes of the 
publicatious oLthe Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, Copenhagen. 

Mr. Henry Norman sent a hand-sketch 
ground plan of the remains of an ancient 
monastic house situated between Rathkeale 
and Shanagolden. The plan was accom¬ 
panied by description. 

Mr. P. T. Coogan presented an ancient 
inap of Dublin bearing the following title: 

“ Dublin as it was in 1610. War and Union 
may reduce it thus again.** 

The Rev. James Graves presented a bronze 
thumb-ring, which had been found near 
Dunbrody Abbey, County Wexford; it had 
been given to him by Miss Long, daughter 
of the late Dr. Long, of Arthurstown, County I 
Wexford, who had exhibited it at a former 
meeting of the association. 

Mr. S. Atkins, of Whiteford, County Wex¬ 
ford, presented an English groat of Elizabeth, 
dated 1659, which had been dug up on his 
land. 

Tho Rev. James Graves presented an im¬ 
pression of the seal of the Convent of 
Eremites, of Ballinrobe, which had been 
communicated to him by the late Albert Way, 
F.S.A. The original was in the possession 
of Holbeach Bloxam, F.S.A. 

GOLD ARMLET FOUND AT OLARAGH. 

Mr. J. G. Robertson exhibited a very fine 
specimen of these massive gold objects gene¬ 
rally supposed to have been armlets, but by 
some believed to have been used Asjibula or 
brooches to fasten the cloak. The antique 
bad been discovered by a farmer named 
Walter Costelloe, of Claragh, in this county, 
while sinking for the foundation of a house 
in his haggard. It lay in a cleft between two 
rocks, where it must evidently have been 
bidden. In size it would fit on a woman’s 
wrist, the opening between the cup-shaped 
terminations being sufficient to enable the 
arm above the wrist to pass through, whilst 
it remained safely encircling the wrist when 
allowed to fall lower down. The gold was of 
a rich yellow, the surface smooth and highly 
finished, the cups quite perfect, and exhibit¬ 
ing a peculiar raised rim around their edges, 
but without ornamentation of any kind. Its 
weight was exactly 8 oz. avoirdupois. 

like Rev. James Graves observed that they 
had in their museum examples of the 
“bangles” manufactured at Manchester for 
the South African trade, of nearly the same 
form. He said that the association were 
much indebted to Mr. Costelloe for allowing 
this splendid example of Irish primsBval gold¬ 
smiths* work to be exhibited. Me understood 
its intrinsic value was over thirty pounds, 
and he hoped that more could be obtained 
for its owner, in consideration of its anti¬ 
quarian value. It was not generally known 
that the Government was willing to give the 
full value of all such objects, in order to 
secure them for the national collection in the 
Royal Irish Academy; and it was most im¬ 
portant that it should be generally known 
that there was no wish on the paM of the 
authorities to seize on such objects as 
“ treasure trove.** It was too often the case 
that poor persons secretly disposed of gold 
and silver antiquities from such fear, getting 
only a fraction of their value from defers or 
pedlars. 


Mr. Robertson said he had written to the 
Royal Irish Academy, and hoped that the 
antique would be secured for the museum of 
that body. 

OGHAM STONE.. 

Dr. Martin presented a very fine Ogham 
stone, the discovery of which he had reported 
to the last meeting, accompanied by the 
following observations:— 

I have placed in the maseam an Ogham stone 
fonnd in the townland of Kilbeg, Parish of Kil- 
barry Meaden, Co. Waterford. It was dog up on 
the form, the owner of which kindly gave it to me. 

I have sent aa accurate copy of the letter to Mr. 
Brash, whose reading of it is Bifodan Mueoi A tar, 
the name being similar to that found on another 
stone in Cork— Bifator,** 

Dr. Martin also sent notes of a further 
ramble in churchyards, as follows:— 

“ In tho churchyard of Fiddown, Co. Kilkenny, 
there are three stones lying against the west wall 
of the old chancel, now used as a mortuary chapel. 
The first on the right hand is nearly defaced, 
having long formed part of the fiooring of the 
centre aisle of the old church; but I have made 
out part of a legend to be Edmundus Baton, gene^ 
ro8u$ de Cloncunny —one of the family who pre¬ 
vious to 1641 held the adjoining townland of Kil- 
dalton, now Bessborough. The Daltons were a 
powerful Anglo-Norman family, against whom and 
their compeers the Grants, the citizens of Water¬ 
ford were authorised hy charter to ride forth in 
armed array. The stone adjoining this on the right 
side I have been unable to decipher. That on the 
left side is that which covered the grave of one 
Foulk Denn, who formerly resided in the old castle 
of Fiddown, which once stood about 100 yards 
north-west of the present bridge-house, but was 
pulled down about ^ years ago. The legend is, 
^Hmetunt monumenta B. Folds BenJUii tecoundi 
B. Ben,et Catherine Qeraldincs coiyugis quorum 
animabiu Betu propitictur,* 1618. The Dens were 
an old and wealthy family in the County Kilkenny, 
adherents of the great Ormonde Lords. The notes 
to the paper on the “ Gaul Bank Family,** written 
for this journal hy Dr. 0*Doiiovan, show that one of 
that family was married to Blise Denne. The inquisi¬ 
tion will show the connexion between her and Poulks 
Den, as the property held by both was part of the 
same district ef country. As a curious evidence of 
bow soon history becomes myth, I may relate that 
talking to an old man in the neighbourhood about 
the tomb, he at once exclaimed—* Oh! yes, Foulke 
was a great robber, and the old castle of Fiddown 
was his den.* ** 

ANOTHER OGHAM DISCOVERT. , 

Mr. R. Langrisbe laid before the meeting 
a sketch of a fragment of a fine Ogham stone, 
now unfortunately broken, which he had 
found built into the angle of a stable at 
llacketstown Glebe, Co. Carlow. He said 
he hoped to be able to procure the stone 
for the association’s collection of such ob¬ 
jects, and would search for the other frag¬ 
ments, so as to complete the inscription, if 
possible. 

The following papers were communicated: 
—“ Collectanea Archeeologia about BaUy- 
ragget and its neighbourhood. Part I.,** by 
Mr. P. J. Cogan. ** Notes on a Bronze 
Bell in the possession of Mr. W. Glenny,” 
and on some ** Ancient Sculptuied Stones 
from an old church in Castle Archdall 
demesne, and from White Island, Lough 
Erne.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 


HANDICRAFT AND HANDICRAFT 
TOOLS. 

(Contlnnedfrom page 260.) 

That embroidery and needlework of various 
kinds were executed, shows that needles were 
well known. Some of their needles are in 
the case marked 6496-7 (shelf 8), of the first 
I Egyptian room of the British Museum; they 
are of bronze, with eyes like ours, and very 
similar to the bone ones of the geologically 
pre-historic times. Embroidery seems in aU 
ages to have been a favourite occupation and 
a valued production. Indeed, it is not an 
unusual domestic heirloom. If there are any 
here possessed of what are called ** samplers” 
worked by some of the generations preceding 
that of their great grandmothers, they may 


find, oarefuUy fastened into the sampler, the 
needle with which the embroidery had been 
executed. A similar procedure may have 
been adopted in these earlier Egyptian times, 
hence the number of bronze needles. 

The accounts of the Tabernacle in the 
Book of Exodus (chaps, xxvi. and xxvii.) 
amply confirm the skill of these people in 
needlework embroidery. The same account 
shows that there was a generally difiPused 
knowledge of wire (Exodus xxxix., v. 8).* 

There is reason to conclude that the gold, 
when cut into strips, was afterwards drawn 
into round wire. The ark was overlaid with 
pure gold, and gold could be oast (Exodus 
XXV., V. 11 and 12). They made fringes 
(Numbers xv., v. 88), hence they made cords, 
also ropes of leathern thongs, as represented 
in sculpture ; one drawing of this latter 
process is very clear. The leathern hides 
are cut circularly, so as to obtain the greatest 
length, and a man is represented as sitting 
on a heap of these arranging them for a 
fellow workman, who travels backwards, and 
twists the thongs by a contrivance which 
may be verbally described. (Wilkinson’s 
“ Ancient Egypt,” vol. iii., p. 144, No. 859 ; 
Rossellini, plate Ixv., fig. Rk) 

A cord passes round the body above the 
hips; this cord seems to be fastened to an 
, eye in a metal tube. Within the tube, some- 
^ what after the manner in which bands of hay 
I are made in rural districts, a piece of wood 
can rotate. This piece of wood is represented 
as having a hook at one end, to which is 
attached the cut leather thong. The man 
with the band round his waist twists a com¬ 
bination of these leather thongs, which are 
fed on by another man who sits upon the 
floor. What would immediately take the eye 
of a mechanic is the attachment of a heavy 
cannon-bidl-like weight to an arm, as a similar 
weight is attached to the arm of the ** Samson” 
by which railway carriages are coupled. In 
the Eg^tian instance this weight seems 
attached to the hooked rod, and was probably 
an early attempt to accomplish that for which 
a fly-wheel is now employed. 

That an extensive knowledge of weaving 
existed, the mummy cloths show; but we are 
not so familiar with netting as done in these 
early times. Netting-needles, however, are 
figured, and these are so like those now in 
use, that had the paintings not been so 
ancient it might with truth have been thought 
the originals were sent from England. There 
are two shapes figured on this Vagram, and 
those who now net can perhaps testify to the 
handling of some of the descendants of these 
netting-needles—^the family likeness is so 
preserved. (Wilkinson’s “Ancient Egypt,” 
vol. iii., p. 140, No. 858.) 

In former days, as now, the process of 
calendering or ironing woven materials for 
the purpose of producing a smooth surface, 
was generally practised. The drawing which 
these ancient paintings supply of \^at was 
probably a smoothing toot, or otherwise a 
plane for calendering (and from which our 
laundresses* irons are descended), is of the 
sh8q[>e sketched (Wilkinson’s ** Ancient 
Egypt,” vol. iii., p. 140, No. 858):— 

(1) seems to be a projection for tho thumb, 
and on the opposite side there was doubtless 
another for the fingers. 

(2) seems to be a place on which to rest the 
wrist. 

(8) fits into the hollow of the hand. 

(4) seems to have been sloped away so that 
the person calendering or smoothmg the 
cloth could see the progress of the tool. Tho 
instrument was probably made of some of 
the hard woods. 

These ancient Egyptians were well versed 
in tin as an alloy of copper; indeed the 
Arabic word at the present day, “ hasdeer,” 
and the expression used by Homer when he 
describes the raised work on shields, as in 
that of Achilles (Horn. H. 18, lines 565-474), 
and other parts of the armour (Rook 18, lines 
612-474), IS the same as that ^ven to these 
islands by the early Phoenicians, **£^Bi- 


* And they did beat the gold Into thin plates, and cat it 
Into wires to work It Into the bine, and into the porple, and 
into the scarlet, and into the fine linen, with conning work." 
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terides.” The Greek word for tin is ** kassi- 
teros.” 

It would be out of place to bring before 
you many intereBting partioulars df this 
character, and thus much has been said of 
tin, because it is that with which copper is 
alloyed to form “ bronze ’*—if the alloy is 
sine, then what is truly called brass is the 
result. The Egyptians could also ** damas¬ 
keen,’* or inlay bronze with gold. The 
bronze implement seems to have been carred 
with a sharp tool, and cut square down, so 
that the narrow lines might be filled with the 
cut gold stripes previously referred to, and 
although occasionally perhaps soldered in, 
yet the enppraving was either so truly square 
or even imdercut that if beaten in with 
hammers it was fixed; indeed some of the 
hieroglyphics are out to the depth of two 
inches, the edges and all the most minute 
parts of the intaglio presenting marvellous 
sharpness and accuracy, and this too on a 
granite stone which can turn the edge of 
some of our best modem steel tools. They 
could also solder metals in the reign of 
Tothmes m., 1490 b.o. The Egyptians used 
beams and scales like ours, and tnere was a 
contrivance which served the purpose of the 
pointer on our beam, and indicated when 
there was an equality of weights. (Wilkin¬ 
son, vol. ii., p. 10, No. 78; Bosellini, plates 
41 and 411.) 

The island of Naxos, from whence the best 
emery is brought, was not far from the mouth 
of the Nile, and we need not doubt that they 
knew the value of emery as much as we do. 

One more tool, and then we must pass on 
to some of the diagrams on the wall. We 
are all familiar with the ordinary steel for 
sharpening knives, which our butchers hang 
from their girdles, and often use more from 
habit than necessity. Similar steels may be 
noticed as hanging from the girdles of the 
butchers sculptured on the tombs of Thebes. 
(Wilkinson, vol. ii., p. 876, No. 273.) 

In addition to the artides carried by the 
Egyptian cabinetmakers in their ** bass,” as 
enumerated in a previous part of this lecture, 
there was a “ bevil-square.” (Wilkinson’s 
“ Ancient Egypt,” vol. iii., page 174, fig. tf. 
No. 864; and Bosellini, plate idv.. No. 8.) 

This ** bevil-square ” deserves more than a 
passing notice. In my hand is a bevil-square, 
kindly lent for these lectures by Messrs. Fenn, 
tool-makers, Bailway Approach, London 
Bridge. I understand they obtained the 
original from France fifteen years ago. Let 
anyone compare this with the diagram on the 
wall from Bosellini, and he will satisfy him¬ 
self of the identity of the two. It is to be 
regretted that a square, combining so many 
useful peculiarities, has not (so far as I know) 
ever been introduced into our English work¬ 
shops. It is certainly found in a French and 
Austrian cabinetmaker’s collection. Before 
these lectures close, we shall have on the 
table one from an Austrian workshop of a 
very simple construction — indeed, made 
exactly as this one on the diagram represent¬ 
ing an Egyptian veneering, and a “bevil- 
square ” placed against the wall of his work¬ 
shop. 

Perhaps no tool in the Egyptian cabinet¬ 
maker’s basket will be looked at with more 
curiosity and respect than his drill apparatus. 
It is unmistakable and clearly figured on this 
dianam of a cabinetmaker dnlling the frame- 
woi^ of a chair for weaving in the seat. In 
all respects (save one) it is the common bow- 
drill of the present day. The respect in 
which it differs is the mode of producing the 
pressure on the drill spindle. Our Egyptian 
artisan has his hand on the top of the drill 
spindle, pressing it forward much as we now 
press forward one of the neat Archimedean 
drills. The other hand works the bow. Now 
in the drawing there is sketched a large block 
on which the hand rests, and in which the 
drill spindle rotates. This is the palm-nut— 
it is the fruit of the Heban Palm; which, as 
soon as it ripens, becomes exceedingly hard, 
and capable of receiving a verv high polislk 
It was very naturally used in the early times 
of which we are speaking, and travellers 
testify that in the rural districts of Egypt 


the carpenters even in these days are using 
the nut for the same purpose. This may be 
the proper place in which to state that breast 
plates of bronze, similar to those we use in 
drilling, have also been found in the tombs 
of Egypt. 

Now that attention is directed to the work¬ 
man drilling a chair, it cannot be out of our 
course to ask you to observe how well they 
must have formed these chairs. There are 
no cross rails to bind the 'legs. The whole 
framework is as dependent upon the joints of 
the seat as is the case in our very best made 
chairs. Other drawings (not shown here) 
leave us in no doubt as to the object of the 
drilling the seat bars. These seats were 
formed of ingeniously interlaced work of 
string, and there are traces of some done 
verv i^istically, as we sometimes see in the 
higher class of chairs with our interlaced 
cane seats. The photographs on the walls 
of the rooms are very clear as to both the 
pattern and manner of interlacing. 

These chairmakers in the time of Joseph 
and the Israelites in Egypt not only construc¬ 
ted well-made lattice-worked seated chairs 
without leg-bars, but they also made them of 
elegant forms. Naturally the legs of the 
chair were formed after those of animals. 
They did nothing by halves; hence they did 
not take two legs from the animal and leave 
two behind, but they put the four animal’s 
legs on the chair, the two hind legs behind, 
and the two fore legs in front. They also 
made canm-stools similar to ours, and low 
chairs with variously-fashioned backs. (See 
in first Egyptian room in British Museum, 
cases 14-19; also the photographs in this 
room.) 

It can hardly be thought that the skill in 
designing and constructing not only chairs, 
but cabinets, tables, and other articles of 
general household furniture, was not equal 
to that of designing the best and finest of 
joints. Such was the case, for dovetailing 
on which we now rely, and which has at one 
time or other called forth many contrivances 
for accomplishing it by machinery, was known 
and practised by the ancient Egyptians. 
The Keying of stones in masonry in Egypt is 
frequently with a wooden dovetail key. They 
also understood our plan of tongueing, in 
order that two planks might be joined 
edgewise. In one respect their mode of 
tongueing was even better than ours. They 
inserted the tongues as we do, and with glue. 
Then when the planks were thus united, they 
seem to have bored pin holes through planks 
and tongues, and driven into these trenails, 
as now used in boat-building chiefiy, although 
not unused in good cabinet work. 

(To be contiaued.) 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGBESS 
AT BBIGHTON. 

Thb Social Science Congresa was opened on the 6th 
inst., under farourable auspices. In the mominf, 
in connexion, was the opening of the Sanitary and 
Educational Exhibition, with an address from Sir 
J. Cordy Barrows, the Mayor (Mr. Brigden) pre^ 
siding. 

The Right Hon. Lord Aberdare, the President for 
the year, delivered in the evening an address occu¬ 
pying two hours, taking for bis subject “ Crime,” 
confining himself solely to the one subject, unlike 
his predecessor, who generally gave a review of 
prominent questions occupying public attention. 
Taken in connection with sanitary reform, the ad¬ 
dress of Lord Aberdare on the state of crime in the 
British empire, was a valuable one, as it afforded 
statistics showing on the whole, for many years, 
that there is a decrease in crime. He went into 
elaborate statistics showing that education and 
crime were connected, and to prove that the Edu¬ 
cation Acts had done a great deal of good. Upon 
these facts he founded a plea for compulsion. Next 
he considered the Poor Law, and trusted that re¬ 
cent warnings would prevent the lax administration 
which invariably increased crime. To sanitary 
improvements be also attributed much good. Pass¬ 
ing to the people who commited crime, he charged 
Irishmen, the least Qriminal at home, with being 
the most criminal in England and Scotland. 
Whence did this arise ? The only explanation be 
could offer was that, even more than the migrating 
EogUsbuian or Scotchman, the Irishman suffered 


from being removed from his home and the many 
safeguards, social and religions, which there envi¬ 
roned him. It was a necessity of our national posi¬ 
tion that a large part of our population should 
forsake the shelter of their homes. They could 
net avoid temptation ; they must learn to face and 
to conquer It, or to perish. And, such being the 
law of our existence, it followed that a good educa¬ 
tion, in the largest sense of the word, was at onee 
the best instrument of success in life and the 
strongest security against vice and crime. While 
neglecting no precaution while attacking the great 
citadel of crime on every side and with every 
weapon, our most assured hope of success must 
ever rest upon the increased morality and the manly 
intelligence of the people. The moral be would 
draw from the history of the past and the picture 
of the present was not that we should contentedly 
and lazily acquiesce in the present state of things, 
as being about the best which human means and 
human effort could attain, but that, gathering con¬ 
fidence from past experience, we should extend and 
enlarge those direct agencies which had been suc¬ 
cessfully tried, and enter resolutely upon those 
new and indirect paths which were opening around 
us with so fair a promise of good. We bad re¬ 
ceived from those who immediately preceded ns a 
world much better than they found it; let it not 
be our fault if we did not transmit it to our succes¬ 
sors improved, purified, and invigorated. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons moved a 
vote of thanks to Lord Aberdare, and remarked 
that he had adopted the sound course of adhering 
to one subject, and dealing with it in a most ex¬ 
haustive manner. 

The President briefly replied. 

On the second day Sir Edward S. Creasy, late 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, opened the proce^ings 
with an address upon Jurisprudence and Inter¬ 
national Law,” in the course of which he entered 
into an elaborate history of principles, and con¬ 
tended, with regard to the latter subject, that 
nations ought in time of peace to do each other as 
much good as possible, and in time of war as little 
harm without prejudice to their own true interests. 
At the conclusion of this address, the members dis¬ 
persed among the three sections, which were opened 
shortly after eleven o'clock^** Jurisprudence and 
the Amendment of the Law,” with a sub-section, 
in whicii papers were read on the subject of the 
“ Repression of Crime,” “ Education,” and “Health.” 

Sir diaries Reed presided over the Education 
Section, in which Mr. Reginald Walpole, a member 
of a provincial school board, read a paper on the 
question, “ How far can tiie system of primary 
education in the country be advanced and ex¬ 
tended ?” In his opinion restrictive legislation had 
hitherto failed to achieve Its object. Was it, there¬ 
fore, permissible further to extend it? Mr. Wal¬ 
pole gave a qualified answer in the affirmative. 
He would have a uniform law for the country, 
which, besides making education compulsory up 
till ten years of age, would increase the number of 
attendances in the lowest grade of infant schools. 

Captain Craigie dealt with the subject of local 
taxation in the Trade and Economy Section, and in 
the course of his paper said, for administrative 
reasons, the State must in certain cases employ the 
azency of local authorities, and, as a consequence, 
he maintained the propriety of imperial subvention 
for particular objects—these being, in fact, pay¬ 
ments to localities for services rendered to the 
nation. He urged that, in regard to such duties as 
the repression of crime by police and prisons, the 
existing subsidies by no means represented the full 
interest and liability of the State, while very great 
gain would accrue from the direct assumption of the 
control and payfiaent of such matters by the central 
Government. 

In the Repression of Crime Department, Lieut.- 
Colonel Ou Cane advocated the continuance of 
capital punishment in extreme cases, and quoted in 
support of bis argument the opinion of an Australian 
convict, “ that a bit of rope was a good check on a 
man's temper.” He spoke strongly in favour of 
the separate system and of industrial labour being 
pursu^ in prisons, but be thought the trades should 
be so varied that they would not interfere with any 
one particular branch of industry. Sir Waller 
Crofton followed with another paper, and Seijeant 
Cox suggested that in cases of felony power should 
be given to a judge to award a period of imprison¬ 
ment between two and five years. Lord Aberdare 
believed that the system of supervision had worked 
most beneficially, though in large towns like London 
it most be only partially operative. He thought 
that the diminution of crime which had taken place 
of late years was in a large measure due to cutting 
off the supply of criminals by means of our reform¬ 
atories and industrial schools. Miss Amelia Lewis, 
referring to crime among females, thought that if 
women were trained to habits of self-respect there 
would be far less danger of their pursuing an evil 
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coarse than there was now. She also thought that 
a roodiOed system of superrision might be applied 
to them with beneficial results. 

In the Health Department papers were read by 
Mr. H. H. Collins and Mr. William Bessie, C.B., 
on the ilUconstruction and want of sanitary provi¬ 
sions which existed in the dwellings of the upper 
and middle classes, and the best methods which 
should be adopted to remedy and rectify the same. 

This concluded the programme for the day, but 
in the evening a soiree and conversazione was 
given by tbe Mayor of Brighton under the Dome, 
which was attended by most of the members of tbe 
association. 

On the third day, Mr. Grant Duff, M.P., Presi¬ 
dent of the Bconomy and Trade Section, dealt with 
the subject of tbe present condition and immediate 
prospects of our commercial treaties. 

In tbe other sections papers were read on Inter¬ 
national Law and Education, and interesting dis¬ 
cussions took place. 

In tbe evening, a public meeting, presided over 
by the Mayor of Brighton, was held in the Dome of 
the Pavilion for the purpose of explaining tbe ob¬ 
jects of the Social Science Association to working 
men. A conference, numerously attended by 
members of tbe association, was also held at the 
Friends* Meeting House, for tbe purpose of discuss¬ 
ing the temperance question, and devising means to 
counteract the evils of intemperance. 

On the fourth day—Saturday—none of the sec¬ 
tions met, but Mr. Hastings, the president of the 
council, following the custom established by Lord 
Brougham, reviewed at considerable length the 
salient points in the proceedings of the council 
during tbe past year, expressed regret at tbe Oo- 
vemmeot having declined to appoint a Royal Com¬ 
mission on the water supply generally through¬ 
out the country, because nothing less than a most 
searching inquiry could solve the difficulties which 
surrounded this subject. The council bad done all 
in its power to support the Friendly Societies Bill, 
but they regretted that the opportunity of increas¬ 
ing thrift among the working classes by making 
their savings absolutely sure had not been embraced. 
J^othing short of a compulsory audit of tbe accounts 
of a large number of the societies which received 
the savings of working men, which audit must also 
be independent, could protect them frr)in the effects 
of their own fallibility in such matters. Mr. Hast- 
iugs then took a retrospective glance at the history 
of the association, and briefly referred to tbe prin¬ 
cipal movements which it bad been connected with. 
He claimed credit for its being instrumental in ob¬ 
taining the appointment of the Indian Sanitary 
Commission and tbe Schools Inquiry Commission, 
as well as of originating the Fusion of Law and 
Equity** movement. 

Mr. Ryall, general secretary, announced that the 
prizes of £200 and £100, given by bis Excellency 
Senor Don Arturo de Marckartu for the best essays 
on a code of International Law, had been won by 
Mr. Alvam Pulling Sprague, of tbe United States 
bar, and by Mr. Paul Lacombe, an advocate at the 
French bar. Both these gentlemen were loudly 
cheered on receiving their cheques from Lord Aber- 
dare, who observed that he would not have been 
sorry if one of the prizes had been won by an 
Englishman, but as none had bad the ability to win 
one he was glad to see the first prize taken by a 
country so closely allied to os as America, and 
that the next was gained by our nearer neighbour 
long opposed to us in war, but now closely connected 
with us by the bonds of peace. 

During tbe day there were excursions to Arundel, 
Hastings, and Lewes, In the evening, Mr. George 
Godwin delivered a lecture on Sanitary Architec- 
uire and Appliances. 

On Monday last, tbe fifth day of tbe Congress, 
an interesting paper was read by Dr. Richardson, 
president of the Health Department, on **Our 
Sanitary Arrangements.'* He contended that 
civilisation, unaided by special scientific knowledge, 
reduces disease and lessens mortality, and that the 
hope of this being still more effected by systematic 
scientific art was fully justified. In order to illus¬ 
trate this point he drew a sketch of a model city, 
the sanitary arrangements of which were to be so 
perfect that tbe rate of mortality would not exceed 
eight in a thousand annually among the first gene¬ 
ration, and five per thousand afterwards. All the 
houses in Dr. Richardson’s scheme are to be based 
on subways, and there are to be no underground 
cellars or kitchens. Smoking and drinking were 
to disappear, and as tbe two practices were indeed 
original exchanges of social degradations between 
the civilised man and the savage — the savage 
getting very much the worst of the bargain—so the 
practices are to disappear together. Various other 
sanitary reforms were to in* effected with regard to 
water supply, hospitals, drainage, &c. Dr. Richard¬ 
son, of course, did not presume for a moment that 
a eity of this description could ever be built here, 


but his lecture tended to show that by effecting 
great sanitary reforms we may at least do much to 
preserve longevity. 

Lord A herd are, who presided, took occasion to 
correct a statement he had made with reference to 
the course taken by the Earl of Shaftesbury on the 
Artisans* Dwellings Bill. His lordship had never 
opposed the Act, but, in pointing out the difficulties 
attendant upon its operation, remarked that great 
care would have to be taken in the removal of the 
very poor from overcrowded districts. 

Subsequently, in the Health Department, Mr. 
W. Rendle read a paper on the question whether 
the water supply should be left in the bands of the 
local authorities. He said it must be taken out of 
the hands of tbe trading companies altogether, a 
monoply in a first necessity of life being a very 
odious thing. A stop should at once be pot to the 
companies raising their charges by means which 
appear to be improper, if not unlawful. In the 
same section the other papers read were by Dr. 
Child on the Dwellings of Labourers in country 
districts; Mr. F. S. Powell and Mr. C. F. Chambers 
on Recent Sanitary Legislation; and by Dr. Taaffe 
on the Public Health Act. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. XCV. 

“ TUMBLING DOWN.” 

** Dangeroui Strv<Suret.'* 

In street and lane, in alley and court, 

Botii in and without the town, 

Houses are many that need support, 

And daily th^ *re tumbling down I 

** Dangerous structures,** in legal phrase^ 
Top-heavy, they rumble and frown; 

They*ve seen, like the city, better days, 

But now they are tnmbling down I 

The “ City Fathers *’ won’t vote a crutch 
To prop one house of renown, 

And demolition would cost too much, 
lu view of its tnmbling down I 

What boots the life of a working man ?— 

Swift death will his sorrows drown 1 

A house is a house, and, If it can. 

Let it stand—till it tumbles down 1 

This Is Corporate logic—profound. 

In Ireland, under the Crown, 

With law despised, and dead on the ground 
Under houses that tumbled down! 

Cxvix 


AN ENLIGHTENING LETTER. 

We haye been requested to give place to the 
following document, a copy of which reached 
ns as we were going to press. It must speak 
for itself:— 

To Edward Fottrell, Esq.j J.P.f Chairman of 
the Alliance and Dublin Consumers' Gas 
Company, 

Sib, —Acting on the permission given by 
you at the conclusion of your address to the 
shareholders of the Gas Company at their 
half-yearly meeting, held on,the Slst of 
March last, I had the honour of addressing a 
letter to you disputing some of the conclu¬ 
sions in your published address, and in that 
letter were enclosed copies of published 
letters on certain doubtful transactions of 
your Company. 

In those letters I explained a fraud on 
the pnblic lighting, amounting for one 
quarter to £832 Ss. 6d., the cost of four and 
a-quarter millions cubic feet of gas that 
never was consumed in the public lamps 
during that period, and that I frequently 
exposed that fraud in as public a manner as 
opportunity admitted. 

To the surprise of many, contradiction to 
the statements made in those letters has 
never been attempted, nor was I ever called 
upon to account for the publication of them 
by those whose duty should be to maintain 
the company's hononr and good name, thus 
giving a tacit permission to the readers of 
them to believe that there was a something 
under the surface of the seeming prosperity 
of your company's dealings that shrunk from 
enquiry. Perhaps, secure in their surround¬ 
ings, they find it safer to affect to despise 
those accusations, or 

It may be haman natare; but. If ao, 

Oh ! ian't haman nature low ? 


One of those letters revealed the fact of s 
London gas company having been selling, 
for some time prior to the publication of it, 
16-oaiMle gas for 8s. per 1,000, coals being 
dearer in London than in Dublin. 

As it appears in Saunders's News-Letter of 
the 20th of September last, nearly one-half 
of the directors' report is devoted to the 
announcement of a reduction in the price of 
gas of 4d. per 1,000 after the Ghnstmas 
quarter—a mountain bringing forth a mouse t 
The announcement is thus introduced:— 
** Notwithstanding that the statutory obli¬ 
gations of this company impose a high stan¬ 
dard quality of gas, thereby rendering neces¬ 
sary the use of a large percentage of expensive 
Oannel, which considerably increases the cost 
of prodnction." Without further quoting the 

rigmarole ” composing the almost inter¬ 
minable sentence of which the foregoing is a 
minute portion, that dubious section of the 
report must be taken as intended to convey— 
that the high cost of Gannel coal, need at 
present in the manufacture of gas, is the 
cause of the contemplated reduction in its 
price being so very small, and so slow in 
coming. 

That this reason will appear a little too 
hackneyed is evident when the consumers 
reflect, that this was the chief reason given 
for seeking yqur last Act of Parliament, 
imder which the standard quality of the ^as 
was reduced from 20 to 16-candle, it bemg 
then asserted that the 16-candle gas could 
he manufactured withput the aid of Gannel. 
The repetition of such a reason now, under 
existing circumstances, seems intended as 
mockery or profound humbug, but is, in 
reality, only stupidity of the lowest type. 

In the report of the late meeting of the 
shareholders, as given in the Irish Times of 
the let inst.y there appears a sickening 
amount of ** mutual admiration slang." One 
gentleman, a member of the Dublin Gorpo- 
ration, who had from me copies of my pub¬ 
lished letters exposing the frand on the 
public lights, when advocating that your 
suggestion of increasing the salary of the 
Secretary to £1,000 per annum should be 
carried out, is reported to have said that, 
when in the service of the Gorporation, he 
(the secretary) ** had a salary of £600 a-year, 
and he made £200 additional by his private 
practice," 

This mention of ** his private practice " is 
very like a sneer at the “ Tinker’s Budget" 
and the ** Botched Gity Lanterns." If it 
was intended as such, I must say that the 
bad taste that prompted the utterance of it 
can only be equalled by the barefaced false¬ 
hood of the statement. 

To your secretary's ingenuity is due the 
merit of raising your company from a state of 
bankruptcy to that of apparent affluence; but 
the notion of increasing the salaries of yonr 
officials, while you are charging 6s. 4d. per 
1,000 for the same gas that a London com¬ 
pany has been selling this long time at 8s. 
per 1,000, shews a reckless disregard of the 
maxim—“Be just before you are generous," 
and would folly authorise this portion of your 
entertainment on the Slst September being 
described in its “ carte ” as C'est du taureau 
Irlandais saupoudri de pierre de Blarney ,— 
Yours, &c., James Eibbt. 

41 Gnffe-st., Oct. 13th, 1875. 


How TO VAKi THB MOST OP OUR FOOD -It maj truly be 
regarded as nothing short of a national calamity that the art 
of cookery Is so little understood and appi'eciated in this 
country. The cliiuf cause of this lamentable ignorance Is that 
no great effort on a comprehensive scale has been made to 
educate the people Into a realisation of tlie grievous loss they 
sustain throngh their ignorance in this respect, and at the 
same time to carry into Uielr homes the knowledge that Is 
wanting. Wliat would seem to be wanted is an inexpen^ve 
means of carrying into every honaelioid throughont the land 
a practical knowledge of how to make the most of every 
arftcle of food. And we arc iiopefbl that these means are at 
length forthcoming in a form that will command succesa. 
Tlie publishers of that great educational encyclopedia, •* The 
Popular Educator," have determined to issue the most 
thorough and complete compendium of cookery ever at- 
tempte I, in the belief that such a work, being made the most 
compreiiensive as well as (having regain to its contents) the 
cheapest ever iasned, will find its way Into the hands of the 
many hundreds of thoosands whom it so closely concerns At 
all events, the great experiment will be commenced this 
month, as the first montlily part of ** Cassell's Dictionary of 
Cookery ** will make Us appearance on the 25th. 
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ON HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE IN 
AMERICAN CITIES.* 

The Department of Social Economy in the 
American Social Science Aseociation have 
forwarded a ^port on “ Homes for the People 
in American Cities.” Being too long for 
reading on this occasion, the committee have 
requested me to la^ before the meeting a 
condensed view of it. It is an interesting 
and valuable communication, and will doubt¬ 
less find a place in our Transactions. It 
appears that in 1870, when the last national 
census was taken, there were about fifty 
cities in the United States with a population 
exceeding 250,000, of which seien (New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Baltimore, and Boston) had each a popula¬ 
tion exceeding 25,000, and seven more had a 
population of above 100,000 each. The 
aggregate population of the seven first- 
named cities then somewhat exceeded 
8,200,000, New York alone containing 
042,292. The remaining cities had an aggre¬ 
gate population of about 2,000,000, so that 
the whole urban population of the United 
States, dwelling in towns of more than 25,000 
people, was not far from 6,000,000, or nearly 
one-sixth part of the whole population of the 
United States. So rapid is the increase of 
the urban population, however, that in the 
present year, 1875, it includes nearly one- 
fifth of the whole present population of the 
United States. Ten years hence, it is pro¬ 
bable that the United States will have a 
hundred cities larger than Boston was at the 
beginning of this century. Hence the great 
importance of the question now to be con¬ 
sidered,— the ownership^ situation^ and quality 
of the homes in which so many millions of the 
people are to live, and where their children are 
to be brought up. 

Shall thev be tenement houses, like those 
of New York and Boston, in which so many 
of the industrial classes now dwell, or shall 
they be smaller houses, in better locations, 
owned by their occupants, like the humble 
homes of Philadelphia, Chicago, Syracuse, 
Detroit, and so many of the smaller American 
cities? In answering this question, each 
city will need to consider its own needs and 
possibilities, varying greatly as these do; 
)>ut it will also do well to consider attentively 
the means by which Philadelphia, now a city 
of more than 750,000 inhabitants, has pro¬ 
vided for its industrial population better 
homes than any large city in the world can 
show for an equal number of working men 
and small tradesmen. 

The contrast between the two largest 
American cities, New York and Philadelphia, 
in this respect is very marked, and in the 
highest degree unfavourable to New York, 
where also the condition of things is growing 
worse, while in Philadelphia it is growing 
better. By the census of 1870 the number 
of dwellings in New York was but 61,044, for 
a population of nearly a million,—an average, 
therefore, of nearly fifteen persons to each 
dwelling. But in nine of the twenty-two 
“wards” of New York, a population of 
865,000 was housed in only 17,110 dwellings, 
an average of 21 j- persons to each dwelling. 
When Paris (in 1885) contained about the 
same population that New York now has, the 
number of houses there was 50,476, and the 
number of persons to each dwelling was 22, 
or just about the same overcrowding that we 
now find in the worst parts of New York. In 
Philadelphia, on the other hand, a population 
of 674,000 in 1870 was housed m 112,366 
dwellings, ^ving one house to every six per¬ 
sons, while in the worst part of Philadelphia 
the average number of persons to a dwelling 
did not much exceed eight, or only a thira 
part of the highest New York average. 

The number of dwelling-houses built in 
Philadelphia since 1870 is about 24,000 (at 
the rate of a little less than 5,000 a-year); 
80 that the present number of dwellings in 

• "ftome Notice of « Report, from the American Science 
Aaaociation, on Homes for the People in American Cities.” 
ln:rodnctoi 7 to a lecture delirered by George Godwin, Esq , 
F.R.S., at tlie Social Science Congress at Brighton, “On 
Sanltai 7 Architecture and Appliauces,'* which we shall give 
iu another iasucb 


that city is upwards of 135,000, which, at an 
average of six persons to each dwelling, 
would give a population in 1875 of 810,000. 
This is more than the estimated population 
of the city, and therefore the proportion of 
dwellings to population has been increasing 
there,—the very result we should expect 
from the system of building pursued in 
Philadelphia (which is afterwards described). 

In other cities the contrast is not so 
striking. In Boston, for example, in conse¬ 
quence of successive aunexations of suburban 
territory, the proportion of persons to each 
dwelling in the whole city has considerably 
diminished in thirty years, and does not 
now, apparently, exceea 7i persons to each 
dwelling. 

Taking together the three cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, there was, 
according to the census of 1870, an ag^egate 
population of about 1,421,000 living in less 
than 120,000 dwellings (one for twelve per¬ 
sons). At the present time it is probable 
that these three cities contain more than a 
million and a-half inhabitants, occupying no 
more dwellings than are found in the single 
city of Philadelphia, with less than half as 
many inhabitants. 

The results of the overcrowding in New 
York are painfully apparent. The reporters 
attribute the difference between New York 
and Philadelphia to several reasons, one of 
which is that in Philadelphia the custom of 
letting land for a term at a ground-rent has 
long prevailed, and made it easier for persons 
of small means to build and own their own 
houses than it would have been had they 
been compelled to purchase the land on which 
they built. It is a novel thing to us in Eng¬ 
land to hear a system applauded which has 
produced amongst us so much bad building, 
and is, for other reasons, now so suspiciously 
regarded. 

Foremost amongst the causes, however, 
which have provided healthful homes for the 
people of Philadelphia, the reporters place 
the operations since the year 1850 of Build¬ 
ing Societies, closely resembling the Benefit 
Building Societies of England as they existed 
in Lancashire and other northern countiea 
from 1820 to 1850, and while, as they very 
properly point out, these societies were yet 
controlled in the interest of the working 
people. The first society of this sort in 
America, admittedly following the English 
model, was founded in 1831. It is estimated 
that the present number of building socie¬ 
ties in Pennsylvania is upwards of 1,000, 
more than half of them being in Philadelphia, 
where it is stated that there are more than 
30,000 houses now occupied by their owners, 
and which became their property through 
the operation of these associations. A long 
account of the working of these societies is 
given in the report with strong commendation. 

(To be continued.) 


ORGANS. 

The select vestry of Waterford Cathedral 
have decided on having their grand organ 
completely restored, it having been in an 
imperfect condition for some years. Instruc¬ 
tions have been given to Messrs. Telford to 
do all that is necessary, and to add a large 
and complete new swell organ, the present 
swell being of very limited compass. The 
cost of these improvements will exceed 
^*400. 

The fine organ in St. Jude’s Church, 
Inchicore, has been re-constructed, and im¬ 
portant improvements effected by the addi¬ 
tion of several new stops—viz., a viol de 
gamba, flute harmonique, clarionet and 
open diapason of large scale, and additional 
pedal pipes. The quality of the new stops 
is particularly good, largely increasing the 
volume and variety of tone. Space for the 
new pipes has been provided by enlarging the 
upper part of the case, which is brought for¬ 
ward on a handsome projecting cove, with 
moulded ribs; additional illuminated pipes 
being placed in the ends. The organ now 


contains 22 stops. All the work has been 
skilfully executed, reflecting much credit on 
the builders, Messrs. W. Browne and Son, 
of Camden-street. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Messrs. Cassell, Fetter and Oalpln announce 
“ Art Studies of Home Life,** with 24 plates by tbe 
Woodbury proeess from pictures by Collins, Leslie, 
Linnell, Landseer, Hulready, &e., Ac. 

Thb Trbbs in Sackvillb-strbbt. —Com¬ 
mittee No. 1 of the Corporation have under their 
consideration the state of tbe trees in Sack villa- 
street. It would be more to the purpose if they 
would consider tbe filthy state of the streets, and 
tbe dangerous state of the tumble-down bouses in 
the city, with a view to public health and human 
safety. 

Pangbrous Structurbs—A Safb Vbrdict. 
—Tbe following was the finding of the coroner’s 
Jury In the case of the loss of lifu caused by the fail¬ 
ing of tbe municipally-neglected structures in South 
Great George's-street“ That Anna Maria Flynn 
was accidentally suffocated by the fall of tbe house 
No. 16 South Great George*s-street, on tbe 16th 
October, 1875, and there is no evidence to enable 
us to say what caused tbe fall of tbe said bouse.** 
Tbe jury added—** We desire to express our deepest 
commisseration for the poor Inhabitants of this 
house, who have lost every vestige of their property 
by tbe accident, and we consider their case one 
eminently deserving of assistance towards relieving 
their distress.** North and south of the city there 
are hundreds of houses in a dangerous state, and 
they may tumble down at any moment. The Cor¬ 
poration are likely to wait to see the results. 

CoTTAOB Improvbhbt—QUBRT. —Our Con¬ 
temporary the Farmers* Gazette ought to have a 
little more discretion than to refer a second lime to 
an instance of a most objectionable kind of cottage 
building. It says:—“A notable instance of collage 
improvement was given a short time ago in our 
columns, when we published the plans of new 
cottages and other buildings erected by the Duke 
of Devonshire on his Irish estates.** We thought 
we proved to the satisfaction of our contemporary 
and others, that labourers* cottages built with a 
complete absence of all accommodation necessary lo 
preserve decency did not deserve the name of im¬ 
provement Where the functions of nature have 
to he performed like to the beasts of tbe field, 
and a w.o. is considered a luxury that should not 
be provided, and consequently is not provided — 
cottages of this description are not Improved ones, 
but rather of the debasing order. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Social Scibncb Ck)NORB8s.—There have been several Impor- 
tHnt addresses and papers read at the Congress at Brighton, 
particularly on the questions of Health and Education, which 
deserve notice. We regretted to see the daily press of Lon- 
don-t-wItUe it could afford whole pages to the reports of the 
** Whitechapel Tragedy" and other abominations—could 
scarcely find room for a quarter of a column daily of the 
Important proceedings of the Congress. Bad signs, these, 
onr masters! Yet these would-be public instructors attempt 
to dictate a public opinion. 

“ Youko Duilim.’— llidor Swan, of “ ’98 ** memory, in his 
latter yearn lived, we believe, at Grace Park, Richmond 
(north i; and Bereslord, another notability of the Irish 
Rebellion, lived in the mansion enclosed in the grounds of 
All-Ualiows College, DrnmeonUra. This mansion was 
once inhabited by the Earl of Charleville in the last cen¬ 
tury, and previous to the establislimeiit of the college in 
1843 it was occupied by Sir Guy Campbell. There are 
other noteworthy mansions in tire same district 

SiNiTAS —Some useful papers bearing upon the snbject will be 
found in our present issue. 

Citukic —The remedy is in your own hands and those of your 
fellow-mtepayen at the fortlicoming ward electiona. 

W. R. (Belfost>.—Send us on the drawing and particulars for 
consideration. 

0. B. (Atliloiie;.—Long used by the Shannon Commissioners, 
as we sLite ebewhere; but they were not the first to ntilise 
the stone for the purposes stat^. 

H. W. C- (Loudon)—The firm yon ask about in Dublin are 
manufacturers as well as importers. 

R. and Co. (ditto* —In a few days. 

E. M.—You might finish tbe poem at yonr leisure, and then 
submit it to 08 . 

J. B.—E. M. C. -N. P —Anglo-Celt—C.E. (Glasgow)-Mary 
MacD.—Clerk of Works, kc. 


Epps'b Cocoa. — Gratbvcl aico Comfobtino. — *• Bv a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful appli¬ 
cation ol the fine properties of well-sel«cted cocoa, Ur. Eppe 
has provided our breaktast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save ns many heavy doctors' bills. It to 
by the Judicious use of sneh articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there la a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood aad a properly noarished frame."— 
Civil Service Gasette. 
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A VISIT TO THE SEWERS OF 
PARIS. 

When I was in Paris last week I went down 
into the sewers of the city. This state¬ 
ment no doubt is suggestive of long boots, 
a tarpaulin hat, fungus-bearing vaults, horrid 
smells, and terrific encounters with rats. 
When, however, I say that I was one of a 
party of forty or fifty, of whom fully a fourth 
were well-dressed ladies, it will be seen that 
my expedition could not have been so un¬ 
pleasant as it might appear at first sight. In 
fact the sewers, or let of Paris are 

wonderfully clean, free from evil odours, and 
well ventilated, and they constitute a sight 
which no visitor should miss if he can help 
it. A letter to the Prefect of the Seine, 
Avritten on papier timbre —you must always 
address official authorities on paper bearing 
a sixpenny stamp, to be obtained at any post- 
office, if you wish your communication to be 
attended to—brought me a card giving me 
permission to visit the sewers, and appointing 
the Place du Chatelet and Friday, at two 
p.m., as the locality and time of rendezvous. 
Arrived at this spot I found a sergent de ville 
in charge of the entrance in the sewer, and 
having given up my credentials I descended 
by some twenty or thirty steps into the re¬ 
gions below. I then found myself in a long- 
vaulted gallery, with many branches, a 
pavement of stone forming the banks of 
a black rushing stream which was empty¬ 
ing itself into the adjacent river. On 
either side this stream was a line of 
tramway rails, upon which a number of com¬ 
fortable cars, bearing lamps with globes, 
were presently pushed for the conveyance of 
the party, of which I was one, under the 
streets of Paris. These cars, being filled, 
were propelled by men on either side at a 
rapid rate along the gallerjs and a very 
wonderful ride it was. Over head was the 
vaulted roof, and the enormous pipes that 
supply Paris with water, together with smaller 
ones containing telegraph wires. Below us 
ran the sewage river, black and thick, yet 
giving out no offensive odour, for soon we 
arrived where we found one of the machines 
by which the sewage is filtered and deodo¬ 
rised before it passes into the Seine. As we 
rushed along we noticed that the names of 
the streets are inscribed on plates at every 
turning, just as they are above, and thus wo 
passed from the Place du Chatelet down to 
the Rue de Rivoli, or rather under it, to the 
Place de la Concorde. There we alighted 
and were transferred to a number of barges, 
and in these we were towed along the Rue 
Royale till we camo to the Place de la Made¬ 
leine, where our guardians discharged us, 
and allowed us to mount into the upper air. 
A more singular journey I never made, and 
the impression it left on my mind was that I 
the sewage system of Paris is one of the most | 
remarkable wonders.— Cor,of Liverpool Mail, ! 


NOTICE. 

We tliall he ghul to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

It is to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of correspondentSiWe do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^ not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
ma/le payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
streety Dublin. 


RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDER. 


(Town.) 


(Post.) 


Yearly ..60 
Half-yearly 3 0 
Quarterly . 1 6 


Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


Terms for Advertising may he known on 
application. 


1 0ANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

J and upwards, on personal security, at 5 per cent per 
annnm interest, repayable In one to seven years. No com- 
■ilasion charged. Apply to Messrs Brvan, Na. 10 LincolnV 
Inn-Fields, London, W.C. N.B.—Interest la payable balN ^ 
yearly, and la not required in advance. I 


THE IRISH BUILDER. 



“PERKINS’ PATENT” 

HOT WATER APPARATUS 


MANUFACTURER. 

R. R. GIBBS. 

WARMING ENGINEER 

TO THE 

BRADFORD, SHEFFIELD, OLDHAM, &o.,&o.. 

SCHOOL BOARDS. 

PAMPHLETS, PLANS. & ESTIMATES 
GRATIS. 

133 & 137, ST. JAMES STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 


J^ONDON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

GEORGE H0IHE8 St CO. 

Beg to Inform Builders and the Public, that they are 
constantly supplied with a larjfe Stock of 
HILTON, ANDERSON & CO.’S 
Heavyte^ed LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT, 
hi Bags and Casks, which they are prepared to supply oa 
the lowest terms. 

This Cement is largely used in the Erection of (XlNCRETl 
BUILDINGS, for which, from its great strength. It ia uspeet- 
ally adapted. 

OFFICE AND STORES, 

2 AND 3 HANOVER-QUAY, 

DUBUN. 


CEORCE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

KuRsell Place, Dublin, 

aU manner qf Building Work in Town or Country. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ST EEL PE NS. 

Bold bf all Dnin. thrDB(hant th. World. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS. SCHOOLS, AND OTHER& 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

/y USB FOR TWENTY YEARS, Fir..'- 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOO, SATIN WOOO, ANO WALNUT ; 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING DEAL, PINE, &c., 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

THE superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

J by the marked prefei'ence shown for them by Architects and others Interested in decorations to which they ara a|iplt- 
cabla 'ibey are Manufactured and Sold oy 

F. SWIMltlJRlll. 

12. SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. S.E, 

Where Specimens^ Prices^ and Testimonials from Eminent Architects can be had on Application^ or Post Free. 

These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOYD & GOODWIN, C, Merrioai 
row Dublin and MESSRS. DOBBIN St CO., & 47 North-steet, Belfast, where also specimens may be seen. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

^locially enited for Coach Building and House Decorative purposes, ** and for which we are Sole Agents for Ireland ;* 

Also a Supply of iSroand and Dry Colours, Brashes, de.« 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

steam: EE ass AXSS COEOUSt MIEES. 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Established A.D. 1700. 




Large Collection of Framed Fictiues, 

From 218. each. ^ 

U 





GEORGE REES, 


- 0 

' 41, 42, 43 Russell-st., 

COVENT OARDEN, LONDON (opjiosite Drury-laiie Theatre). 

N.B,—Job Lot of Oleographs suitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 


Monumental Stone and Marble Works, 

177 & 178 GREAT BR UNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W.~HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments^ Mural Tablets^ Headstones, 
Tombs, ^c. Also Altars, Reredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimney pieces, Table Tops, and 
every description of Stone and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most reasonable terms. 

N.B ,— C. W, H. begs to inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premises, he will undertake all kinds o/MasOUry, Architectural StOUe 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, unth thanks for past favours, 

DESIGNS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 
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Sfb Jrish ^wilder. 

V0L.Xm— No. 381. 


About ^^The Hon. Irish Sodeiff." 

NCE more the 
position and 
c 0 nstitution 
of “ the Irish 
Society,” so 
called, is 
about to be 
brought 
under the 
attention of 
Parliament, 
with a view 
to an enquiry 
and a change in the administratioD of its 
trusts. That some reform, and a radical 
one, is needed, is obvious to all who have 
l^yen the subject an impartial consider¬ 
ation. The late John Francis Maguire, M.P., 
essayed once or twice to lead to a reform by 
bringing the case of the Salters* Company 
and others before Parliament; but he met, 
as was to be expected, an indifferent success. 

The case of the “Irish Society” is now 
about to be brought forward by the member 
for Derry, Mr. 0. E. Lewis; and naturally a 
little alann is felt by the City Companies in 
London, who have interests at stake. At a 
dinner of the members of the Irish Society, 
held a few days back in London, under the 
presidency of the Deputy-Governor, Mr. 
James Wyld, the chairman adverted to the 
“ many attacks'** which had been made on 
that assembly, which had “ proved harm¬ 
less,** and reminded the company that the 
threatened assault on the part of the member 
for Derry would prove “ equally innocuous 
80 long as the association pursued a wise and 
general policy towards its tenantry.** 

Apart from all political or religious bias, 
we think it may not be amiss on our part to 
place a brief sketch of the origin and progress 
of the “Irish Society** before the public, 
that right conclusions may be formed of its 
constitution and entity in this country. On 
merely historical grounds it will be instruc¬ 
tive and interesting for the people of this 
country in general to refresh their memories 
as to the origin and career of the Irish 
Society. Before proceeding further, we wiU 
place ^e case of the society, as stated by 
Mr. Lewis, before our readers. He says:— 

** In the first place, then, I maintain that the 
* Irish Society’ is, in effect, simply trustees for the 
public of Derry, and Coleraine, and neighbourhood; 
secondly, that the present trusteeship, rested in 
members of the Corporation of London, however 
great a necessity from local circumstances at the 
time of granting the charter, is no longer such; 
thirdly, that the system of government and admi¬ 
nistration of the large property of the society by a 
body of London merchants and others is, in an ab- 
•tract point of view, unnecessary and indefensible; 
fourthly, that the evils naturally flowing therefrom 
are aggravated by the very constitution of the 
body, which, with the exception of the governor, 
changes at very short intervals of time, thus 
throwing the power and management of the 
society into the hands of the governor and perma¬ 
nent officials only ; fifthly, that another evil atten¬ 
dant upon such a system of management is the 
great increase of necessary expenditure, while the 
scale of actual expenditure for many years has 
been wasteful, extravagant, and out of all propor¬ 
tion to the necessities of the case and the income 



and property to be managed; sixthly, that the 
amount of income at the disposal of the society has 
been too much and too long frittered away without 
an adequate amount of public good being conferred 
on the district; seventhly, that the uncertain and 
fickle action of the society with regard to leases 
has much impeded the progress of this city, and 
has been a standing grievance not only to the 
society’s tenants but to the general public of the 
district; eighthly, that the manifest want of great 
public works and improvements in this city and 
district, some of which have frequently been 
pressed upon the society’s deputations without any 
actual results, are such as call upon the citisens of 
all classes to unite together to bring about a more 
healthy, prudent, and just management of the 
trust.” 

The “ Irish Society ” had its rise in the 
reign of James I., after the flight of the earls 
0*Neil, O’Donnel, and others. The contri- 
bnting causes to this abandonment of their J 
native land by the Irish chieftains we need 
not discuss here,—sufficient to say it forms 
a dark and sad chapter in Irish history. 
James saw his opportunity, and soon made 
claim to the immense estates possessed by 
the chieftains and other native proprietors. 
Sweeping forfeitures followed of 600,000 
acres of land in the counties Tyrone, Donegal, 
Coleraine, Fermanagh, Armagh, and Cavan, 
and coming into the possession of the 
Crown was confirmed by a mock inquisition. 
The reforming of Ireland then commenced, 
according to English law, religion, manners, 
and institutions. The natives were to be 
dispossessed, or rather rooted out, to make 
room for English and Scotch adventurers, 
and properties were parcelled out in lots of 
1,000, 1,600, and 2,000 acres; and the 
“ undertakers,’* as they were called, were to 
be of three sorts—first, English or Scotch; 
second, servitors of Ireland who might plant 
with Scotch or Irish tenants; and, thirdly, 
natives of Ireland, who were to be made free¬ 
holders. This was the “ Plantation,” after¬ 
wards known as the Plantation of Ulster. 
The rent exacted by James was £5 Os. 8d. 
yearly for every 1,000 acres occupied by the 
first class—no rent to be paid for the first 
two years. The larger portion to be held by 
knights* service in capite^ and the latter in 
common aoccage. 

The following were some of the conditions: 
The undertakers of 2,000 acres were to build 
a castle or bawn ; those with 1,600 acres, a 
stone or brick house and bawn; and those with 
1,000 acres were expected to agree to make at 
least a court or bawn. Further, the under¬ 
tenants were to build their dwellings as near 
to the castle or bawn of the original under¬ 
takers as possible, who was at aU times to 
provide a sufficient number of arms therein 
for their mutual defence. Before letters 
patent were granted, each undertaker was 
obliged to take the oath of supremacy, and 
they were prohibited from devising any 
portion to persons who refused to take the 
same. These conditions, of course, effectu¬ 
ally excluded the native Irish; should, how¬ 
ever, any of them conform, to escape penal¬ 
ties, and take the oath, they might be ad¬ 
mitted as free-holders, holding their portion 
in fee-farm, at a yearly rent of ^10 18s. 4d. 
for every 1,000 acres, which was double the 
rent of the English and Scotch undertakers. 
And again, while the English and Scotch 
were allowed two years free, the Irish holders 
had to pay the excessive rent at the expira¬ 
tion of one year. There were also other 
privileges denied to them which were cus¬ 
tomary. They were prevented, on pain of 
forfeiture, to exact cuttings or coshering, Ac. 
The servitors in Lteland had their holdings 
in fee-farm, and were to pay jB 8 for every 


I 1,000 acres inhabited by Irish tenants, but 
only £6 6s. 8d. if planted with English or 
Scotch. 

The manifestly unjust and one-sided nature 
of the scheme can be seen at a glance, and 
the object to be attained is obvious. There 
were other arrangements made as to the 
location of certain undertakers in particular 
districts, and of lands allotted to the Estab¬ 
lished Church and to Trinity College; but 
these matters may be passed over. 

The Corporation of London was selected 
by the monarch James as a fitting body to 
assist in carrying out the gigantic scheme. 
The notion of the “ Irish Plantation ** took 
well with that body, particularly from the 
manner in which the scheme was placed 
before it by Cecil, who opened communica¬ 
tions detailing the advantages. It was not 
long before the Privy Council and the Corpo¬ 
ration came to an understanding upon the 
subject; but the London body, always wise, 
was too acute to seal any agreement until 
they had an opportunity of informing them¬ 
selves as to the statements put forward. 
They accordingly despatched four of their 
body to this country who, on their return, 
reported most favourably of the scheme of 
the Plantation. 

In “ A List of the Bye-Laws of the City 
of London Unrepealed,” printed by Henry 
Kent, printer to the Honourable City of 
London, 1769, we find these entries relating 
to the year 1609 :— 

Report of the committee concerning the 
Plantation in Ireland, 16th Deo.:— 

—jB 16,000 agreed to bo expended in Plan¬ 
tation in Ireland, increased to ^20,000.— 
Deo. 22. 

—j£20,000 granted for Ireland to be raised 
on companies.—8th Jan., 1609. 

^Articles of Agreement between the Lords 
of Privy Council, and committees relating to 
Plantation in Ireland.—81st Jan. 

•—How the payment of the money is to be 
made.—19th March. 

These bye-laws or civic documents, in detail 
in the original,may be consulted in the archives 
of the Guildhall, London, along with others to 
be mentioned further on. They will bear 
out our historical statement concerning the 
society. By the articles of agreement the 
Corporation of London bound itself to levy 
^20,000, ^16,000 of which was to be expended 
on the Plantation, and the other j£6,000 in 
satisfaction of private interests. 

In Derry 200 houses were to be built, with 
room for 800 more, and land to the extent of 
4,000 acres, no part of which was bog or 
mountain, was to be appropriated as waste 
land for the city. It was a condition that 
Coleraine was to be erected on the abbey 
side of the River Bann, 100 dwellings erected, 
and room left for 200 more, and that 8,000 
acres of land adjoining the town should be 
appropriated thereto. These 7,000 acres 
were to be held in fee farm, at a rent of ^2 
18s. 4d., and the liberties of both places to 
extend three miles. The estimated 12,000 
acres which formed the remainder of the 
County of Coleraine, with the exception of 
the Bishop and Dean of Derry's inheritance, 
and a small portion allotted to three Irish 
freeholders was to be cleared, and possession 
given to the Corporation, including the woods 
of Glanconkine and Eilletrough. The duties, 
customs, and tolls of Derry, Coleraine, and 
Portrush to be enjoyed by the Corporation 
for ninty-nine years, and the payment of 
6s. 8d. to the Crown. The Corporation were 
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to have the Castle of Oulmore, the lands at¬ 
tached to it in fee-farm, and, better still, the 
fisheries on Lough Foyle imd the Bann, as 
far as Longh Neagh, in perpetuity. The 
Corporation agreed on its part that the houses 
and fortifications it undertook to construct 
would he finished on the first of Noyember, 
1611. 

To keep pace with our text, we will now 
give a few more of the “ Bye-Laws.” 

—Matter propounded to remit 2,000 acres, 
but the assurance to he taken for the whole. 
—7th June, 1610. 

—Four matters desired by the city, by the 
Lords about Ireland—two granted, and two 
refused.—22nd July,-1610. 

—Terminal lands to be left out of the 
assurance for Ireland.—28rd July, 1610. 

—Power given to the committee to let the 
fishings in Ireland, and to send to the com¬ 
panies, to know whether they will take lands 
or refer letting to the committee.—14th Jan., 
1610. 

—Act, that eighteen companies shall have 
share of lands, and time for the rest of the 
companies to signify their consent. — 22nd 
Feb., 1610. 

—A further supply of J01O,OOO towards the 
Plantation in Ireland.—10th July, 1611. 

—An act for new electing a governor, 
deputy - governor, assistants, Ac., for the 
Plantation in Ireland.—8th Jan., 1611. 

The company or “ Irish Society ” being 
now formed, consisting of a governor, deputy- 
governor, twenty-four assistants, the recorder 
being one, the governor and five assistants 
were to be aldermen, the deputy and twelve 
of the assistants were to resign annually, 
and others to be elected in their stead; and 
nine of this body, including the governor or 
deputy-governor, were to have full authority 
to hold a court to determine and direct all 
matters connected with the Plantation. 

Here, then, we have the origin of the 
“ Irish Society,” of which the first elected 
governor was one William Cockaine (a Cock¬ 
ney, of course). Tristam Beresford and 
John Bowley were appointed agents, and 
t'lese proceeded to Ireland to take possession 
of the estates for the society. The estates 
were divided into twelve parts, to suit the 
principal companies, which included the 
Goldsmiths, Grocers, Fishmongers, Iron¬ 
mongers, Mercers, Merchant Taylors, Haber¬ 
dashers, Cloth Workers, Skinners, Vintners, 
Drapers, and Salters. 

In another paper we will give some account 
of the subsequent history of the Irish Society, 
80 that it may be judged by its fruits. 


NOTES ON ANCIENT AND MODERN 
LIMES, MORTARS, AND CEMENTS.* 

SECOND NOTICE. 

In the account of ** Further Experiments on 
the Strength of Portland Cement,” given in 
Mr. Grant's volume, the author writes:— 
From the experience already gained in the 
use of Portland cement concrete, there would 
seem to be hardly a limit to the purposes to 
which it may be applied. It is gradually 
being brought into use in the construction of 
dweUing - houses in different parts of the 
country, and there is no doubt it will be still 
more extensively employed in the construc¬ 
tion of docks, piers, breakwaters, and other 
massive enc^eering works.” We are further 
informed that Mr. Joseph Mitchell, M. Inst. 
C.E., has used Portland cement concrete 


•** Experiments on the Strength of Cement, cliieflf in 
reference to the Portland Cement used in the Soutbem Main 
Drainage Works.'* By Jolm Grant, M. lut. C.E. London; 
Ejmd F. N. Spon. 


composed of broken ^anite and cement, and 
laid on about 6 in. thick, at Inverness, Edin¬ 
burgh, and in London, as a substitute for 
ordinary metalling for the surfaces of the 
streets of towns. 

The proximity of a large bed or area of 
granite to Dublin might induce some of our 
township authorities to try it as a substitute 
for the ordinary mode of macadamising 
adopted here. On the roads of the County 
Dublin, and in the city also, some wretched 
limestone metalling has been used, the stone 
being from the worst beds of the calp forma¬ 
tion—the results, of course, being constant 
mud and slush in wet weather, and clouds of 
blinding dust in summer time. 

Mr. Grant tells us that many experiments 
have been made in the manufacture of bricks 
of different proportions of Portland cement 
and sand; and he states that they can be 
made equal, if not superior, both in stren^h 
and appearance, to most kinds of clay bricks; 
so that it is difficult to understand why Giey 
are not manufactured as a substitute for 
clay bricks in localities where the latter are 
dear. However, he thinks the matter is but 
a question of time. He holds that where 
concrete can be used in a mass, it is cheaper 
than in the form of blocks, and still cheaper 
than in the form of bricks: each of the 
modes, he thinks, has its advantages accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the work. Further 
experiments and experience convince Mr. 
Grant that the stren^h of Portland cement 
increases with its specific gravity, its more 
perfect pulverisation, and its thorough ad¬ 
mixture with the minimum quantity of water 
in forming mortar. It has ^so proved, ** to 
effect penect cohesion, it is of the utmost 
importance that the bricks to be cemented 
together should be thoroughly saturated with 
water. Dry bricks absorb moisture from the 
cement, and destroy it.” 

The utility of using only wet bricks was 
pointed out by our olden architects and 
builders; and Semple, throughout his ** Build¬ 
ing in Water,” has boon careful to keep 
dinning the matter into his readers' ears. 

We still require further experiments in 
respect to several combinations of cement or 
’mortar for concrete and other purposes. 
Blue lias and greystone lime mortars, if sub¬ 
mitted to the same series of tests as the 
materials experimented upon by Mr. Grant, 
might afford valuable results. In the matter 
of limes, mortars, and cements, grout and 
concrete, there is a wide field for experiment, 
for various are the combinations that may be 
adopted. Some of our modem hydraulic 
mortars, so called, are, after all, very ancient, 
though a little modified by forms of manipu¬ 
lation. 

It is not as widely known as it ought to be, 
that concrete blocks on a very large scale 
have been successfully used by Mr. Bindon 
B. Stonev in the constraction of the ^fty 
walls of the extending Port of Dublin. The 
ordinary quay walls were of concrete formed 
of one part of Portland cement to ten parts 
of the gravel of the River Liffey. It is stated 
that the crushing power at three months was 
sixteen tons to the square foot, and this con¬ 
crete was made at a cost of from lOs. 6d. to 
10s. 8d. per cubic yard when set, exclusive of 
the cost of plant. It was not set in blocks, 
but was deposited between planks in the 
ordinary manner of making concrete walls. 
The success of this work induced Mr. Stoney 
to commence the formation of concrete blocks 
on a far larger scale than hitherto attempted 
to his knowledge. The work embraced the 
building of a wall 24 ft. below low water 
without coffer-dams. The blocks were made 
28 ft. upon the base, 26 ft. deep, and 10 ft. 
upon the face, weighing the large weight of 
880 tons each. It is unnecessary to describe 
here the appliances made use of to fioat these 
huge blocks to their destination. The last of 
these blocks, formed of one part of Portland 
cement to six parts of Liffey gravel, and 
faced with granite, was estimated at 16s. per 
cubic yard, exclusive of plant, and 18s. with 
plant. As far as strength and durability are 
concerned, judging from appearances and 
lapse of time since M^. Stoney first com¬ 


menced operations, his method of concrete 
construction appears to be a success. It 
ought also to effect a great saving compared 
with the system of coffer-dams, the neat re¬ 
sort hitherto and still in bridge-building and 
harbour works. 

Now, while touching upon modem works 
in connection with the Liffey, we irtll revert 
to an experiment made by George Semple 
while engaged upon the re-building of Essex 
Bridge over the Liffey in 1758. He wanted 
to arrive at the true proportion and quantities 
of the stuffing for his coffers. He writes :— 
“ I had a box made one exact cubical foot, 
which held 200 stones fit for the purpose, 
each stone on an average weighing about 
seven or eight ounces—the whole, conse¬ 
quently, weighed 90 lbs. nearly. The same 
box held about 80 lbs. of tolerably dry, sharp, 
and rather fine sandy gravel, without anv 
sort of stones except those small ones, which 
usually are among sand. Part of these atones 
I put again into the box in thin layers, filling 
the interstices or vacancies with the sand ; 
and after that manner it contained 80 lbs. of 
the stones and 40 lbs. of the sand; and I 
know also it would have held the proportion- 
able complement of roach lime^—that is 10 
lbs. made liquid, as before treated of, which 
together gives the just quantities of 10, 40, 
and 80, or 1, 4, and 8, which will be much 
easier remembered and must be strictly ob¬ 
served ; and to this purpose you must depend 
on some careful and faithful rough mason or 
bricklayer. And also please hence to observe 
that one cubical foot of this staffing will 
weigh 180 lbs., which is nearly the same 
weight of one solid foot of Portland stone.” 

It would appear from Semple's exact in¬ 
structions that it was quite (Ufficnlt to get 
any workman to depend upon in mixing your 
mortar aright in his day as it is in ours. 
The ** elbow grease,” as he speaks of else¬ 
where, was not used as often as required ; 
and, to save trouble, mortar was drowned 
with water instead of being subjected to a 
good tempering. 

Semple continues: — “ There are three 
different methods for making use of the lime 
in such a work as this—one is to mix the 
roach lime, made liquid, with its proportion 
of sand and small stones in such a manner 
as ma^ clothe every stone and particle of 
sand with it. The second, to slack and turn 
them all up together like mortar. The 
third, to lay each of the three, as it were, in 
thin layers, still observing the same propor¬ 
tion, take which of these methods you please, 
provided the roach lime be, however, care¬ 
fully and judiciously mixed with the stones 
and sand; for, if these materials are not 
equally mixed, how can you expect them to 
petrify and unite into one solid mass ? But 
u they are properly mixed together, the 
whole stuffing of this coffer will actually 
petrify and become one solid compact sub¬ 
stance, as hard and as closelv united together 
as if the same was in one block or rock, and 
it will be many hundreds of years before the 
coffer (being in water) will be in the least 
decayed.” ** I have some other cautions to 
give you concerning the small stones yon are 
to make use of: Let none of them exceed an 
handful or one pound weight, as before men¬ 
tioned; and, if you can conveniently, let 
them all be limestone, broken into stones of 
about that size, carefully preserving the 
very dust and least scrap of them for use.” 

Semple’s stuffing for coffers was veritable 
concrete—^not, of course, Portland cement 
concrete, but Irish limestone concrete, and 
well suited for foundations in water and 
(with modifications) for cottage building. 

The following extract may not be amiss 
from Semple's pages in relation to wet 
bricks and tempering mortar aright:—** In 
the making of cisterns in which tarras is 
generally used in ordinary work, build all 
your outside and inside rows or courses with 
wet bricks, and with tarras mortar, observing 
that your mortar is to be a little soft for 
work, and then the heat of the lime-flour 
will bring it to a proper consistence imme¬ 
diately ; but never throw water upon it when 
you are heating it, for it will chill and slack 
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your lime-floor, wMoh too ought to most 
oarefolly avoid; bat make the men temper 
it with the utmost expedition, and what you 
want in water to make it fit for your work 
give it in elbow grease; and this rule ought 
to be observed in making all sorts of 
mortar.*’ 

In the pages of Palladio, Serlio, Soamozzi, 
Alberti, and others, methods are described 
of how the ancients built in water, and of 
the sort of foundations thev used. In Rome 
grout or concrete was used in one form or 
another, and not much unlike its treatment 
in our own times. Palladio, in his first book, 
mentions coffer work made use of ** by taking 
planks laid edgeways, according to the thick¬ 
ness of the walls, filling the void or space 
between them with cement and all sorts of 
small stones mingled together and continued 
after this manner from course to course.” 
He mentions places where there were walls 
built in this manner. This was certainly a 
aystem of concrete. 

Leone Baptista Alberti, in his Third 
Book, gives various methods made use of by 
the ancients, both in laying foundations and 
building walls in cases. He writes :—“ I 
bigre observed that in other places the 
Bocients, who wore wonderfully expert in 
making great works, followed d^erent 
methods in filling up the foundations. In 
the sepulchre of S. .^tonini, they filled them 
op with little pieces of very hard stones, 
each not bigger than a handful, over which 
they perfectl;^ drowned in mortar.” This was 
more akin to* what we call grout in these 
days than concrete, still it is a concrete 
mass. Alberti continues:—** In the Forum 
Argentarium, with broken stones; in the 
Gomitia, with bits of the very worst sorts of 
soft stones. I have known other instances 
where the ancients have much the same sorts 
of foundations, and structures too, of coarse 
gravel and common stones that they have 
picked by chance, and which lasted many 
ages.” 

We lea^ from other old authorities how 
the Romans laid the foundations of their 
roads, bridges, and other works. The ground 
on which ^ey constructed their roads they 
usually strengthened by ramming and laying 
with flint pebbles or sand, betimes a lining of 
masonry, brick, and other hard substances, 
bound together with mortar. Menestrier 
says that ** in some places in the Lyonnois 
he found huge clusters of flints cemented 
with lime, reaching 10 or 12 ft. deep, and 
making a mass as hard and as compact as 
marble itself; and which, after resisting the 
injuries of time, 1,600 years, is still scarce 
penetrable by all the force of hammers, mat¬ 
tocks, &c., and yet the flints it consists of 
are not bigger than eggs.” 

The Round Towers and the primitive 
churches of Ireland afford many examples of 
grout and concrete, and good mortar which has 
existed intact for centuries, as hard at the 
present hour as the stone they were intended 
to cement together. 

The value of good concrete of all kinds 
cannot be over-rated, and the wonder is, 
that we, of these western nations, have been 
eo long oblivious to its importance as a 
foundation or a building material. No 
dwelling-house, no matter what may be its 
bottom clay or gravel, should be built with¬ 
out a good concrete bottom. It acts both as 
a good foundation and a damp-course. 
Apart from this, however, and reverting to 
the experiments of Mr. Grant with Portland 
cement, we think he has furnished the build¬ 
ing profession some important conclusions, 
and he has proven that if Portland cement 
be properly manufactured and manipulated 
afterwards, it is superior in most respects to 
Roman cement. The latter has some advan¬ 
tages : it is very quick-setting, but it greatly 
deteriorates by exposure to air before use, 
and, strength considered, it is doable the 
oost of Portland cement. It certainly would 
appear that there is no limit to the purposes 
for building and other cognate ends to which 
Portland cement concrete may not be ap¬ 
plied. Indeed we might add that concrete 
m general, no matter what may be its com¬ 


ponents, so that they be suitable and good, 
as a material, can be made almost universal 
in variety of application. 


THE GAS QUESTION IN DUBLIN. 

Well might the chairman of the Gtts Com¬ 
pany have said at its last half-yearly meeting 
that it was ** second to none in management.” 
It is certainly second to none in its charge 
for gas, its sdaries, collectors, commissions, 
bad debts, and incidentals. Its capital, 
compared with its business, also stands 
second to none. The last half-year’s accounts 
show a share and loan capital of j£737,000, to 
which add some £18,000 due on bills of ex¬ 
change afloat and we have a grand total of 
£750,000. Compare this picture with that 
of the London South^Metropolitan doing a 
large business, giving 16-candle gas at Ss. 
per 1,000 cubic feet, and not charging for 
meters. The latter company show 850,000,000 
feet per annum, apinst 700,000,000 of the 
Dublin company; in share loan and bills of 
exchange the London company have a total 
capital of £400,000 only. Dublin is surely 
second to none in its capital and manage¬ 
ment, and the price of its 16-candle gas at 
5s. 4d. per 1,000 feet, ** to be reduced by 4d. 
at Christmas.” 

The “Gas Consumers’ Circular,” in its 
first number (we hope it will be continued 
monthly), gives other particulars which we 
trust our citizens and gas consumers will 
ponder over. Mr. John M*Evoy, the hon. 
secretary of the Citizens’ Committee, is en¬ 
titled to something more than the thanks of 
the ratepayers for his labours on their behalf; 
and we must also add that a meed of praise 
is justly due to Mr. James Kirby, for his 
persistent and untiring energy in keeping 
before the public the abuses in connection 
with the gas supply of Dublin. 


THE NENAGH SEWERAGE SCHEME. 

Mb. Francis Doyle, C.E., of Kingstown, has 
submitted a report to the Guardians of the 
Nenagh Union on the works necessary to be 
executed for the proper sewerage of the 
town. He makes a provision for a total 
length of 5,770 yards of new sewers, and he 
estimates that the work will cost the sum of 
£4,110. He says the quantity of sewage 
discharged at present into the Nenagh River 
is not considerable, but, no doubt, it will be 
augmented by the works now proposed, so 
that the question of pollution is sure to 
arise. As the river, he says, is not used for 
any but agricultural purposes, he believes 
“ the sewage thrown into it will not prove 
injurious to any of its uses, or create a 
^eater nuisance than before.” We doubt 
it much, indeed. However, he says, should 
the question of how to dispose of the sewage 
further engage consideration, “its treatment, 
defecation, and profitable conversion into 
manure for suitable purposes, is a matter on 
which various opinions exist.” Truly; and Mr. 
Doyle states that the plan patented by Dr. 
Anderson has been attended with good effect 
at Nuneaton and in Coventry, wmch com¬ 
prises : 1. Mechanical strainage of the sewage; 
2. Chemical preparation; 8. Reduction of the 
precipitate daily to a portable condition; 4. 
Filtration of the effluent water. If it should 
be necessary to adopt this method of treat¬ 
ment in Nenagh, ne estimates for tanks, 
drying-sheds, steam-engine, pumps, Ac., an 
expenditure of nearly £8,000; working ex¬ 
penses £400 per annum, and calculating on 
a production of 500 tons of dried manure, 
valued at £1 lOs. per ton, it would, he says, 
pay a fair interest for cost and expenditure. 
We think Mr. Doyle under-estimates a good, 
deal the oost of working the Coventry 
scheme. 

In the specification of works for drainage 
or sewerage of the town, he states he has 
made a complete provision for carrying out 
to completion a perfect system, including 
man-holes, ventilators, storm over-flowq, 
catch-pits, and a sluice at outlet, Ac. Ho 


rightly adds:—“ To render the sewerage of 
Nenagh as perfect as circumstances will 
admit, every house should be properly 
drained, all cesspools removed, and m addi¬ 
tion to proper construction, efficient ventila¬ 
tion should be provided.” 

The sanitary state of Nenagh certainly 
calls for an improvement, judged not alone 
by the state of the old sewers, but of the 
houses through the town. According to Mr. 
Doyle’s report, the sewage of the town at 
present is vented from three outlets “ into 
the open and foul ditches in the low grounds 
lying east of the town, and after a sluggish 
and tortuous course is eventually discharged 
into the Nenagh River at the weir under the 
mill-race to Riverstown Mill.” 

A complete and efficient system of sewerage 
is indeed called for, but we trust it will be 
carried out to the further purification of the 
river, instead of to its former pollution. 


DANGEROUS STRUCTURES IN 
THE CITY. 

The owners of several dilapidated houses 
were summoned at the Northern Police 
Court last week to answer the complaint of 
the City Engineer for allowing their pre¬ 
mises to continue in a state dangerous to the 
public. In the case of a house in Great 
Britain-street, it was proved that it had re¬ 
ceived a new front, but that the inside was 
in a tottering state, and in case of its falling, 
it was almost certain to push the front into 
the street. Ordered to be taken down within 
a week. 

The tumbling of three houses in the space 
of a week or two (with, fortunately, the loss 
of but one life), shotdd put owners of tene¬ 
ment houses on their ^ard, for their res¬ 
ponsibility is great. We hope the strict 
fetter of the law ^so far as it can be found 
applicable to each particular instance) will 
be enforced. Our city contains within its 
bounds hundreds of houses which should 
have been condemned long since. 

On the south side of the city the owners 
of dangerous structures in Cook-street, 
Skinners - alley. Golden - lane. Back - lane, 
Sandwith-street, Bride-street, and Corn- 
market, have been ordered to pull down or 
repair forthwith. 


“DUBLIN SANITATION.” 

Mxclean’s-lane, according to “ Thom,” con¬ 
tains nine “ yards and tenements,” valued at 
£10 each. The occupiers of the yards have 
been in the habit of collecting therein the 
contents of ashpits, Ac., from various quarters 
of the city. The storage of these matters 
has been proved by the “ Sanitary Inspector,” 
the “Executive Sanitary Officer,” and the 
“ Medical Officer of Health” to be a nuishnce. 
Coal ashes or road scrapings have been 
seriously suggested by them as deodorisers 
sufficiently powerful, when thoroughly mixed 
with the offensive matter, to render it per¬ 
fectly harmless. 

The writer of an article in the current 
number of the Sanitary Record^ under the 
heading we have placed above, is anxious 
“ to have Dr. Mapother’s idea on what are 
the disinfecting and deodorising powers of 
such ashes and road-scrapings as are to be 
found in Dublin. Does not Dr. Mapother 
know perfectly well that the road-scrapings 
of a large city and its suburbs require them¬ 
selves to be deodorised and disinfected ? If 
he does not, the sooner he ceases to advise 
the Dublin magistrates the better. Does not 
Dr. Mapother also know that the ashes col¬ 
lected in Dublin are already more than fully 
saturated with offensive organic matter, so 
as to be quite incapable of deodorising any¬ 
thing? We are utterly surprised and amazed 
at Dr. Mapother’s statements.*’ So are we. 

The magistrate before whom the parties 
were summoned at the Southern Police Court, 
allowed four whole weeks for the “mixing” 
process, as recommended by the officials. Of 
course we shall hear no more of the affair. 
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THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

Another class of oratories of a more advanced 
type are treated of by Mr. Brash in the third 
chapter of his workt; these are designated by 
him “ Oratories of the Second Class.” The 
most interesting of these are St. Columb’s 
Honse at Kells, and St. Kevin's Kitchen. In 
former papers, when noticing Mr. Wilkinson’s 
book, we gave some description of these early 
and cnrions edihces. We may add here, 
however, that the masonry of the former 
stmctore, as described by Mr. Brash, exhibits 
a superior class of rubble, and that the quoins 
and other dressings have been squared with 
the chisel. ** The roof is constructed on the 
overlaid principle, of cubical and rectangular 
blocks of stone laid to the slope of roof, 
breaking joint, and bedded at an angle, to ex¬ 
clude moisture.” The masonry of St. Kevin’s 
Kitchen is “ good-sized rubble, hammer- 
dressed, and carefully built; the material, 
principsJly mica slate, mixed with a few 
granite blocks ; the quoins and door-jambs 
are built of squared stones, tool-dressed.” 

According to Mr. Brash, the alterations and 
additions made to the original structure are 
quite apparent. He thinks it is evident, 
from an examination of the structure, that 
thifl oratory was converted at a very early 
period into a church, the chancel and sacristy 
being added, and the bell-turret on the gable 
in humble imitation of the great tower close 
by. In the latter opinion we agree. This 
transformation, he considers, must have been 
made at a very remote date, jud^g from 
evidence afforded by existing remains which 
exhibit work of a very primitive type. 

Dr. Petrie was of opinion that these early 
structures were used by the saints or holy 
men whose names are attached to them, both 
as residences and oratories^—an opinion sub¬ 
scribed to by Mr. Brash. Our annals put 
down the period of St. Kevin’s birth at a.d. 
498, and his establishment at Glendalough 
about A.D. 640—a date which appears to 
accord with the architecture of the original 
building ascribed to the saint. 

In the opening of the fourth chapter of his 
work, in which he deals with the subject of 
our “Primitive Churches,” Mr. Brash ob¬ 
serves :—“ In no country in Christendom can 
we trace the progress of ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture from existing examples so clearly as 
in Ireland: this will be demonstrated as we 
proceed. The oratories of the second class 
shew a certain approximation towards the 
church arrangement, and some of them, as I 
have shewn, were actually converted into 
such, by the additions of small chancels. 
The primitive churches were simply rect¬ 
angular structures of small size, stone-roofed, 
with a doorway in the west end, a small 
window-ope in the east, and, in later ex¬ 
amples, an additional one in the north or 
souUi wi^s.” 

The very small size of these primitive 
churches has occasioned considerable wonder¬ 
ment. Their like is to be found nowhere 
outside Ireland. The old parochial churches 
of England are huge compared with the 
primitive Irish structures. Small churches 
there are, or have been, in the sister kingdom 
compared with others, but every county in 
Ireland exhibits the ruins of numerous dimi¬ 
nutive churches, many unfitted to accommo¬ 
date more than a few dozen of people. 

In endeavouring to account for the general 
smallness of these early Irish buildings, Mr. 
Brash writes :—“ The diminutive size of 
these churches cannot fail of exciting the 
surprise of the architectural student accus¬ 
tomed to deal with the great monastic and 
parochial churches of Britain and the Conti¬ 
nent ; the cause of this is not easy to ascer¬ 
tain with any certainty. Ancient writers, 
native and foreign, are silent on this subject; 
two views of the question have, however, pre¬ 
sented tiiemselves to mv mind as worthy of con¬ 
sideration. The first being a paucity of con. 


t ** The Ecclesiastical Arcbiteetore of IreUmd.*' Dublin: 
W. B. KeUr, Qrafton-street London: SimpUn and Co. 


verts in the early ages of the church in Ireland. 
From a careful examination of the subject, I 
am strongly of opinion that many of the 
statements made in the lives of St. Patrick, 
his contemporaries, and successors, as to the 
rapid spread of the faith, are much exagge¬ 
rated.” .“ There can be no doubt 

that Patrick and his fellow-labourers fought a 
harder and a longer battle against Gaedhelic 
paganism than ever they got credit for, and 
that the ground they gained in Ireland was 
gained inch by inch.” For these and other 
reasons given, Mr. Brash concludes that 
humble oratories suitable to the size of the 
missionaries and their little flocks were 
erected in suitable localities, and the process 
repeated in adjacent localities, and so on as 
the tide of Christianity spread. Thousands 
of these churches were at one time to be seen 
scattered over the couiftry, and hundreds of 
them still remain. 

The other reason given by Mr. Brash for 
the restricted size of these primitive churches 
is “ the pertinacity with which the old Irish 
builders held to the traditional stone roof. 
This national covering appears to have been 
retained by them with jealous veneration, 
and to have actually influenced to a great 
extent the size of the churches, as it is quite 
clear that the covering of any reasonable 
span with such a contrivance was a problem 
beyond their power to solve, though they 
did most ingeniously extend its capabilities 
to the utmost of their ingenuity.” 

The second reason given by Mr. Brash is 
certainly, we think, a tenable one, and may 
fairly be deduced ; and his first conjecture is 
also entitled to consideration, for even now, 
as in early times, men or missionaries with 
judgment would only build in view of supply¬ 
ing possible wants. 

There is scarcely an ecclesiastical edifice, 
ancient or modern, in the country but affords 
evidence of additions or alterations. Speak¬ 
ing of the churches at Glendalough, Mr. Brash 
remarks :—“ The Refeart, Trinity, and Lady 
churches are all of small size, built of massive 
well-dressed masonry, having doors of that 
Pblasgic character so often described, and 
where windows exist they are semicircular- 
headed, the heads being cut out of one or 
twa stones.” Over Ireland all these primi¬ 
tive churches exhibit similar architectural 
features. 

In chapter V., in treating of “ The First 
Transition Period,” Mr. Brash prepares the 
way by the following introductory observa¬ 
tions :—“ The progress of architecture in 
Ireland from the fiRh to the twelfth century 
appears to have been very slow, as in truth 
it was all over Christendom. In France, 
internal discords and external interferences 
retarded its growth up to the period of the 
Norman conquest, when, strange to say, these 
ruthless invaders became its firmest pro¬ 
moters. After the victorious sword of Rbllo 
had won for himself a patrimony in the fair 
lands of the Franks, they embraced Christi¬ 
anity, and settled themselves down as perma¬ 
nent habitats^ parcelling out the conquered 
estates among the victorious chiefs and 
soldiers, and making serfs of the original 
occupiers. The genial influences of their 
new faith made a remarkable change in these 
rugged warriors, leading them to cultivate 
the arts of peace; henco they became the 
most zealous of church-builders; adopting 
the Romanesque forms and details which 
had been slowly advancing their influences 
from northern Italy into southern and 
central France, they gave that style so im¬ 
portant a development,that the term Norman 
architecture has been accorded to it by most 
architectural critics and writers, and by 
general consent has been adopted, as a true 
and significant term. This development 
commenced early in the tenth century, Rollo, 
the first duke of Normandy, contributing to 
the erection of the great churches of Rouen, 
Bayeux, E vreux, Jumieges, Mont St. Michael, 
&c.” 

Mr. Brash holds that very Kttle was known 
of the architecture of England before the 
Norman conquest, and despite the assertion 
of Rickman and others who have treated of a 


Saxon style, proof is wanting that any such 
distinct style existed. iSie churches of 
Brixworth and Earls Barton, pointed to as of 
the Saxon style, afford poor evidence; St. 
Albans was pointed out, too, as a Saxon 
building, but the date of ito erection in the 
eleventh century proves it to be otherwise. 

Through the period of the Danish inroads 
in Ireland, Mr. Brash thinks we can trace a 
slow but perceptible advance in ecclesiastical 
architecture. The churches increased in 
size, and a marked improvement is to be ob- 
serVed in their details. “ While the stone- 
lintelled door-ope was retained, an attempt 
at ornamentation is discernible, as in the 
plain architrave round these features in the 
churches of Ratass, County Kerry, Our 
Lady, at Glendalough, and Tomgraney, 
County Clare.” 

Further progress and changes in this 
transition period of architecture in thifi 
country is thus alluded to;—“ Again, we 
find a period when this primitive form 
of door-ope became disused, and the semi¬ 
circular head, hitherto confined to win¬ 
dows, and usually out out of one or two 
blocks, superseded the massive lintel, as at 
Killaspugbrone, County Sligo, and Britway, 
County Cork, where we find regularly-con¬ 
structed arches properly radiated in their 
joints. A further step is observable in the 
churches of Oughtamama, County Clare, and 
Sheepstown, County Kilkenny, where the 
arched heads spring from onamfered im¬ 
posts, and still further in that of Temple 
Connor, Clonmacnoise, which shews a plain- 
moulded impost. The same progress is also 
to be noticed in the windows, which increase 
in number; the cut-out head gives place to 
plain arches, as at St. Nessan’s, County 
Dublin, Mungret, County Limerick, and 
many others.” Throughout all these changes 
Mr. Brash observes that it is curious to find 
that the inclined jambs were still retained 
in both doors and windows. Coming to the 
period when mouldings came to be used prin¬ 
cipally in the window-opes, one of the earliest 
examples is pointed out as the east window 
of the church of Ratass, a building near 
Tralee. The following remarks by Mr. 
Brash on this specimen of native architec¬ 
ture, are worthy of note:—“ When originally 
finished it was a splendid specimen of the 
mason’s craft, being built of large blocks of red 
sandstone, brought a considerable distance 
from the mountains. The west gable is parti¬ 
cularly noticeable for the massiveness and 
excellence of its masonry, its cyclopean door¬ 
way, and the antsB on its quoins. Did we meet 
such a quaint and old-world-looking piece of 
work in Argolis or Tuscany, we woiUd readily 
ascribe it to the Pelasgi or Raseni.” The 
east window of this church is semicircular- 
headed, mth large inward splays]; externally 
the head appears cut out of a large block, 
but internally it is carefully arched. Both 
the internal and external jambs are finished 
with an arris moulding, which is continued 
on the sills. 

A couplet window in Temple Righ, or, as 
it is otherwise called, Melaghlin’s Church, at 
Cloumacuoise, is somewhat similar in feature, 
but it exhibits more elaborate finish, and, no 
doubt, it is of later date. Speaking at this 
point, Mr. Brash remarks:—“ We have thus 
arrived at a period when we can observe a 
decided change in Irish church building; the 
old forms derived from a pagan age came to 
be disused, and forms prevalent in the 
Christian architecture of other countries 
began to be adopted, though with strong 
national peculiarities.” At what precise 
date this transition took place, he says, we 
have slender means of determining, from the 
reason that our native annals are sparse in 
the record of the date of the erection of our 
churches, though full of reference as to the 
casualties they sustained. These latter 
churches we have been noticing, as of the 
transitional period, are believed by Mr. 
Brash to have been erected anterior to the 
eleventh century. They mostly exhibit an 
absence of carved decoration, except what 
belongs to later additions. 

According to Dr. Petrie, Irish architec- 
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tnral decoration dates some centuries earlier. 
The elaborately-carved circular window of 
Bahen Church, with its ornate chancel arch, 
is ascribed to the eighth century, and so is 
other enriched work at Glendalough and at 
Glomnacnoise, but Mr. Brash does not sub¬ 
scribe here to Dr. Petrie’s views. He holds 
that these dates are far too early, as can be 
ascertained by an examination of the sculp¬ 
tured details of the Romanesque and Norman 
churches of France and Engird, of churches 
whose dates are known beyond all doubt. 
Some English writers, and Irish too, have 
asserted that the Irish had no decorative 
architecture before the Norman invasion in 
the twelfth century—a date before which 
some others have said that we had no stone 
buildings. This latter date is held by Mr. 
Brash to be on the other extreme, and well 
it might from what examples his own volume 
affords. As the subject of ** Irish Art ” was 
one of great importance when dealing with 
the early architecture of Ireland, a chapter 
is devoted to the question in Mr. Brash’s 
volume, and to some conclusions in it we may 
refer in our next paper, as we proceed on¬ 
wards towards the Romanesque or Hiberno- 
Romanesque period of Irish architecture. 


“ELEGANT EXTRACTS” FROM THE 
WORKS OF THE “ CITY FATHERS.” 

We have often had occasion to expose the 
reckless waste of public money by the Corpo¬ 
ration; the constant voting of increase of 
salaries to officers for doing nothing ; 
the bungled Main Drainage scheme ; the 
deputations to London ; the frequent refer¬ 
ence to lawyers for opinions; the parliamen¬ 
tary law costs in promoting and opposing 
mischievous bills — the promoters in some 
instances being the opponents, having made 
money by one operation, turned round to 
make money out of the other, by ways too 
well known ; the systematic traffic in jobbery, 
and the disgraceful bear-garden exhibitions 
or scenes that occur at public meetings at 
the City Hall. These and sundry other 
abuses we have frequently exposed, inclusive 
of the marked incompetency and imbecility 
evidenced by the majority of the members in 
performing their municipal duties. Of late 
we have almost been spared the necessity of 
exposing matters, so well exposed through 
the utterances of the City Fathers them¬ 
selves. We therefore from time to time 
purpose to give some original and select 
extracts from the works of our municipal 
magnates, as they, no doubt, will be as edi¬ 
fying as important from being in fact the 
opinions of the Corporation upon itself. 

Re MAIN DRAINAGE. 

They bad recently dincoyered that the financial 
condition of the difierent departmeulH of the Corpo¬ 
ration was so deplorable that a coniinittee had been 
appointed to investigate the subject, and untii the 
report of that committee was before the house 
nothing could be done in the way of getting the 
loan. Dennehy. 

For several months they hud been striving to get 
a loan of £60,000 to pave the streets, and for some 
weeks past they had been macadamising the 
streets. French. 

The sum which stood to the credit of the Sewer 
Fund was, properly speaking, a credit to the Im¬ 
provement Fund. Bury. 

There were 34 queries having reference to the 
financial position of the Corporation, engineering. 
Ate., and the answers had been prepared after the 
most anxious consideration for the Town Clerk’s 
verification. The Town Clerk would have to verify 
them on affidavit, and as he felt that be should 
answer these queries conscientiously, he took the 
trouble of informing himself accurately by consult¬ 
ing books, documents, &c. The replies to these 
queries should be considered satisfactory before any 
money could possibly be lent. Norwood. 

He found an account of about £70 not yet paid 
to Mr. Dollard, and be believed that out of the 
£29,000 they would have only about £600 to their 
credit. When they had the accounts furnished they 
would have an opportunity of looking into tliese 
things. Four or five months ago be brought forward 
a matter about these questions. Mr. Byrae at¬ 


tended a couple of meetings, and asked Mr. Neville 
whether those engineers would be required, and he 
(Mr. Neville) said they would be required for four 
or five weeks. They got two months, and then 
they got two'months again. French. 

Mr. Neville has over and over again repudiated 
Mr. French’s statement, and said Uiat it was un¬ 
founded in fact. Norwood. 

He objected, and denied the authority of any 
member to muzzle him respecting important details 
for which the Corporation were responsible. 

Vereker. 

On September 25th, 1872, an order was made to 
pay Mr. John Cunningham £100 on account of bis 
contract, and subsequently iu the same year an 
order to pay him £89. French. 

The work was done by days’ work, as I stated. 
We were pressed to get men, owing to the state of 
the labour market, and some of the work was set 
by the yard, the tools and materials being altogether 
supplied by us. That is really days’ work, not 

contract..It cost more than I thought 

• Neville (B.E.) 

I am of opinion that when there are officers to 
make affidavits as to the accuracy of the money, 
we should not take upon ourselves to go through 
the items. Reilly. 

I believe there was a verbal estimate for £250, 
and it cost £1,900. French. 

Your officers have gone over the queries, and can 
verify them by affidavit in the usual way. If we 
undertake to alter them they will not verify Mr. 
French’s allegations by affidavit. My advice would 
be to leave the responsibility with the officers. 
Then tliere will not be any responsibility on indi¬ 
vidual members. Norwood. 

I am satisfied with what Mr. Norwood says, and 
I' said the same myself when the subject was 
mooted here before, but I was laughed at! 

Lawlor. 

It comes to this that when you analyse the 
accounts sura of £21,000 has been spent, for which 
you have got work to the value of only £8,000. 

Bury. 

I move that the Town Clerk forward answers to 
the queries on conference with the officers of the 
other departments. Norwood, 

He objected, and suggested that the Town Clerk 
should be permitted to read the questions and 
aaswers through, and on the motion for their adop¬ 
tion it would be open to discuss them. 

Dennehy, 

I approve of the suggestion. 

MaeSwiney (Lord Mayor). 

Amen, amen. (Reads tbe queries.) 

Town Clerk. 

The law agent had prepared very many of the 
answers. He had exercised a general supervision, 
in conjunction with the Town Clerk, on many occa¬ 
sions. , Noruwod. 

Amen, amen. (Resumes reading.) 

Town Clerk. 

[Block signal raised.] 

I move that the council, at its rising, do adjourn 
till two o’clock to-morrow. Norwood. 

1 move that it be seven o’clock in the evening. 

Lawlor. 

And as amendment I would add that everyone j 
should come sober. Gentlemen come here and 
walk away before the business is done. Mr. Nor¬ 
wood may now go out and whip them in if he likes. 

French. 

It was arranged that the reading of the queries 
and answers should not be interrupted, yet Mr. 
Norwood intervened to move that tbe house should 
at its rising adjourn till next day at two o’clock, 
and immediately when tbe motion was carried 
members left. Vereker. 

It is my plain duty when a member informs me 
that there is not a quorum present, to have the roll 
called, so as to ascertain tbe fact. 

Lord Mayor, 

Fourteen members present! Amen, amen. 

Tijwn Clerk. 

He deeply lamented tbe absence of the gentlemen 
who ought to attend to consider those important 
queries and answers. He hoped those in charge of 
the sanitary condition of the city, and those who 
would wish to have the abominable Liffey nuisance 
discontinued wouid attend to-morrow, otherwise 
that their neglect should be taken coflrnizance of at 
tbe next election. Lord Mayor, 

I think a great deal of time is wasted in unneces¬ 
sary talk. Q. (TNeilL 


He said tlie rule ought to be enforced that a 
member should be permitted to speak but once on 
tbe same topic. Dennehy, 

Amen, amen. Ah ! Tovm Clerk. 

Can we see tbe queries and answers, and copy 
them as far as they are read P 

“ The Reporters.** 

Verily I say unto ye, I have not liberty to allow 
ye without the permission of tbe “ whole bouse.” 

Town Clerk. 

Re DANGBROnS STRUCTURES. 

I wish to call tbe attention of the council to the 
necessity of tbe proper officer of the Corporation 
carefully inspecting all bouses in the city which are 
iu a dangerous and falling condition, and report 
thereon without delay, so as to prevent loss of life, 
which may occur in such houses as recently fell in 
South Great George’s-street and Sackville-street. 

O. 0*Neai. 

I maintain there is no necessity for doing so at 
all. Our engineer is charged with tbe doty of in¬ 
specting such houses, and is probably doing so at 
present Lawlor. 

The state of a number of houses in Dublin was 
disgraceful. Citizens should not be exposed to tbe 
danger of retiring to rest in tumble-down houses 
like those which fell tbe other day in George’s- 
street, where several persons were burled in tbe 
ruins. Involving the loss of one life. Were it not 
'for the Fire Brigade and their excellent officer, 
always ready for an emergency, they could not say 
what loss of life might have occurred. Again, a 
few days previously, a large corner house fell in 
Sackville-street j happily not in the daytime or 
lives might have been lost. It was cruel to permit 
such houses to exist. O. O'Neill. 

I object to passing a vote of censure upon onr- 
selves. Lawlor. 

He had himself visited many houses since bis 
return to town, and orders had been made that they 
should be taken down. A number of houses would 
^ be visited to-morrow also. So far as he could 
judge, their officer was doing his duty. It was 
right, however, that tbe subject should be discussed. 

Lord Mayor. 

In every case the City Engineer must go before 
a magistrate and make an affidavit that tbe bouse 
is dangerous. I do not think tbe subject ebould be 
discussed without notice. French, 

It is not through fear of discussion I objected. 

I might mention that there were thirty or forty 
bouses condemned within the last few months. 

Lawlor, 

If the engineer performed his doty, it was unfair 
to bring forward such a sentimental motion when 
there was a panic in the city. Vereker, 

Re MONET SPENDING. 

He approved of an investigation into No. 1 Com¬ 
mittee. Its liabilities had been increasing since 
1872. Twice the services of public accountants had 
been called in; and at the end of 1874 it was in 
debt some £16,500. Unfortunately contractors 
were liannilng them and meeting them on the stairs, 
and imploring of them to get their accounts paid. 
That was not the condition in which they ought to 
1*®* DockrelL 

At present they were paying 30 per cent, more 
for materials than they would have to do if they 
had ready money in hands. In consequence of 
having got ten years to pay for asphalting tbe 
footpaths, it was costing them 58. per square yard, 
whereas if they could pay cash for it tbe cost would 
only be 3s. 6d. Dennehy. 

“ There is no money in tbe chest, and, 
begorra, I think the pawnbroking members 
have to club to advance the loan. There 
wiU be ‘ high life below stairs’ when the cat 
is let out of the bag.” 

A VoicB IN THE Gallery. 


THE SOCUL SCIENCE CONGRESS 
AT BRIGHTON. 

In our last issue we gave a summarv of the 
proceedings of the Congress for the first five 
days. We now add a brief notice of the two 
concluding meetings:— 

On the sixth day. Sir Charles Reed, tbe President 
of the London School Board, read an interesting 
paper on Elementary Education. With regard to 
compulsion, be looked upon it as an ugly word, and 
one which bad been used far too freely in the ear of 
the poor. When Mr. Forster laid down the principle 
that every child in the kingdom must be instructed, 
everybody saw that that meant compulsion, by 
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whatever name it nifcht be called. But now we 
may cootider the whole point conceded when we 
find the Home Secretary using the following lan¬ 
guage :—** The State at present says, We gire you 
time to show whether you yourselves will send your 
children to school where there Is no school board, 
and bow yeu will take advantage of the opportunity. 
But, depend upon it, the State will before long again 
interfere, and see that the children are brought to 
school." On tbe religious question, Sir Charles 
Reed held that tbe course adopted by tbe London 
School Board should be followed. Lord Aberdare, 
in moving a vote of thanks to Sir Charles, said that 
tbe experience they had of the working of the 
Education Act in his opinion fully Justified tbe 
adoption of a system of general compulsion. 

Tbe Ecenoray and Trade Department, which had 
not been particularly well attended during the 
meeting, was thronged during Mr. Cohen’s ** Ad¬ 
dress on Foreign Loans and tbe Report of tbe 
Parliamentary Committee of last year on tbe sub¬ 
ject. The author thought the form of the Loans 
Committee was very objectionable, and he was very 
severe on the Press for not expressing its views 
on tbe matter until after the loans bad been con¬ 
tracted. A discussion which followed on a paper 
of Mr. W. Fowler, which was read by the Rev. F. 
8. Turner, ** On tbe Opium Revenue of India," 
called forth a somewhat lively debate. Sir George 
Campbell, M.P., remarked that be detested the 
traffic, but no one seemed prepared to suggest a 
remedy; whereupon Mr. Cboy, a Chinese gentleman, 
took up tbe matter, and urged tbe total cessation 
of the trade in opium. In this view be was sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Henry Richard, BIP., and Mr. Kara, 
of Japan; but a Mr. Smith, who spoke with a 
strong Lancashire accent, defended the traffic, and 
created some amusement by arguing that people 
had a right to poison themselves if they pleased. 

On tbe seventh and last day several papers were 
read in those sections where it bad been found im¬ 
possible to clear the programme up to tbe preceding 
day. 

In tbe Health Department, Mr. J. A. Wanklyn 
delivered an address on the composition of river 
waters, and Mr. C. B. Parker Rhodes on tbe sani¬ 
tary condition of the populous districts. Miss Anna 
Swauwick read a paper in favour of the opening of 
iBoseufflS, art-galleries, libraries, aquariums, and 
gardens on Sundays, and, judging from tbe tone 
uken by most of the speakers, there was a decided 
feeling in favour of the proposition. 

In the Economy and Trade Section, Mr. Steinthal 
read the Rev. Dawson Burns’s paper on the legal 
status of the liquor traffic, which entered into a 
general argument apon its evils and the possibility 
of improved legislation. He argued that the free 
and open trade in drink was not justified by ex¬ 
perience, and that a very grave defect existed in 
the absence of the responsibility of tbe licensing 
magistrates. He also complained of the absence of 
all direct inspection, and contended that popular 
control should, in some farm or other, be given; 
and that there was no reason, to bis mind, why the 
public should not have a right to dispense with tbe 
traffic altogether. Mr. Botley thought greater 
moral responsibility should rest on magistrates; 
and Mr. Wilkinson urged the advisability of school 
children being prohibited tbe use of intoxicating 
liquors. Dr. Taylor, of Canada, said tbe four 
highest church courts in tbe dominion bad passed 
resolutions in favour of prohibition. He condemned 
the practice of opening public houses on Sundays, 
end protested against the emnloyment of young 
women as barmaids. Mr. Smith, of Halifax, did 
not believe in protected morality. The liquor traffic 
did not cause drunkenness, because tbe liquor did 
not come to the man, but tbe man went to the liquor. 
Mr. Storr pointed out the distinction which existed 
between the practice of drinking in public and 
private houses, and remarked that many men con¬ 
sumed more drink than they required, simply 
because they felt that they must pay for the accom¬ 
modation provided for them by the landlord. He 
advocated the adoption of the Gothenburg system, 
the extension of clubs throughout the couutry, and 
tlieesialdishmeiit of other places where the manager 
was uot directly interested in tbe amoant of liquor 
sold. The Alliance party would never carry their 
liiil until they had tbe moderate eonsumtfrs upon 
their side. He believed the extension of club life 
at the West-end was tbe great reason for the in¬ 
creased sobriety among tbe upper classes. After a 
few words from Dr. Stewart, Mr. Steinthal sug- 
. gested that puhlic houses should be so regulated 
that the sale of intoxicating liquors should not be 
productive of evil. Captain Snow and other gentle¬ 
men having made a few other observations. Dr. 
Edmunds followed with a paper in which be called 
attention to the fact that the evils coanected with 
tbe use of alcoholic beverages are, in a large 
measure, due to the habit of using these beverages 
as refreshments in place of true food, and that^ 


owing to circumstances over which they have little 
direct control, the working classes are unduly and 
unnecessarily driven to the public house. 

During the afternoon a general meeting of tbe 
members and associates was held ; and in the even¬ 
ing Dr. Richardson delivered an interesting address 
on national vitality. 

At tbe general meeting It was announced that 
Liverpool bad been selected for the holding of the 
congress of 1876. The congress of this year, though 
not favourably successful, was still on the bole an 
important one and productive of numerous valuable 
addresses and papers which are certain to work a 
beneficial influence upon tbe mind of the age in the 
direction of Educational and Sanitary Reform. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. XCVL 

«< THB ABSENT MONUMENT.** 

(WriUm on iti mppowed 8iU^) 

He *8 in his grate nlgli thirty years, 

The Prince of Agitators ! 

Tis said he dried hi| country's tears; 

Bnt is the love his party bears 
Him, better than a traitor's 7 

Some stood by him through life; bnt, dead, 

His standard they deserted. 

And scarcely had his spirit fled 
When some who at his table fed 
Chang'd sides, and were converted! 

Some few held on—but very few,— 

And great were the pretences 
Of others, who still cried “ Cuckoo I” 

And hid and dodged, yet kept in view, 

And went in for expenses I 

These Cuckoos laid their nest-eggs well, 

Fought ally of Father Mathew; 

Ten years ago they rushed pell-mell. 

With service gratis—what a “ sell I"— 

To raise the Tribune's Statue I 

Ten years have gone, and more may pass— 

I saw a sham Ceremonial I 
I look in vain, alas, alas ! 

And is all Irish flesh bnt grass 7 
And where *8 the Testimonial 7 

Civia. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The first general meeting of the session 
opens to-day (November let). Sir Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., will deliver the usual opening 
address, and a portrait of Mr.'T. H. Wyatt, 
the former president, will be presented to the 
members of the Institute. The following 
. papers will he read daring the coming session 
on the dates affixed:— 

Nov. 15tb.—On tbe Decoration of Basilican and 
Byxantine Cburebes. By R. P. Pullan, Felkiw. 

Nov. 20tb. — Notes on Ancient and Modern 
Egypt. By Professor T. H. Lewis, Fellow. 

Dec. ISth.—On the Rise and Fall of Wages in 
tbe Building Trades. By Mr. T. Brassey, M.P. 

Jan. 3rd, 1876.—On the Lantern of Ely Cathe¬ 
dral. By R. R. Rowe, Fellow. 

Jan. 17th.—On the National Safe Deposit Com¬ 
pany’s Premises. By J. Wbicbcord, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 

Jan. dlst.—On Old Cleave Abbey. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. 

Feb. 14th.—On the Palace of Tiroomal Nalk, 
Madras. By R. F. Chisholm, Fellow. 

Feb. 29th. — On Some Sixteenth Century 
Chantries. By J. D. Sodding, Fellow. 

March 13th.—Biographical Notices of Deceased 
Foreign Members. By F. P. Cockerell, Hon. Sec¬ 
retary. 

March 27 th.—On Dwellings for the Poor. By 
H. A. Darhisbire, Fellow. 

April 10th.—On Concrete as a Building Material 
By A. Payne, Associate. 

May 15tb.—On the New Guildhall at Plymouth. 
By Messrs. Norman and Hlne. 

May 29th.—On the Applicability of Terra-cotta 
to Modem Church Building. By £. Sharpe, M.A., 
Fellow. 

June 12th.—An Historical Sketch of the Insti¬ 
tute. By C. L Eastlake, Secretary. 

The above series of papers embraces a 
variety of subjects interesting alike to artist 
and workman, tbe architect or antiquary. 
We hope the meetings of this session will he 
well attended, and that practical discussions 
will take place at the conclusion of some of 
the papers to be read, as among them there 
! are ones which are very suggestive. The re¬ 
organisation of the Institute, or the placing 


of it upon a better footing, financially and 
otherwise, is likely to receive attention. Aa 
improvement has been long desired—a prao«> 
tical reform, and not the Utopia recently 
advocated of an amalgamation of all pro¬ 
vincial societies with tho London body. If 
that were possible, which it is not, it would 
bo a revolution, which would eventually end 
in mischief instead of improvement. 


NEW CONVENT AND CHAPEL, 
BRICKFIELD-LANE. 

We illustrate in this number a new convent 
for the Sisters of Mercy, now being erected 
in connection with the Night Refuge for 
Homeless Females, founded some years ago 
by the late Dr. Spratt. Since it has come 
into the hands of the Sisters, they have done 
much to improve the Refuge and add to the 
comfort of its casual inmates. About three 
years ago large poor schools were erected by 
them on a piece of ground adjoining, in 
which about 1,000 children are taught under 
the National system. 

The convent is faced on all sides with 
Bridgewater red bricks. The window-stools 
and other dressings are of chiselled lime¬ 
stone. The chapel measures 68 ft. by 18 ft. 
internally, with transept for the use of the 
women in the Refuge. The roof will be 
wagon-headed, with Caen stone wall-shafts 
supporting the principals. The details of 
the building are of a simple character, 
mouldings being used in capitals, and strings 
in preference to carving. Any carving in¬ 
troduced is of an Early-English type. 

The general style of the bnilding is Do¬ 
mestic Gothic, and it has been planned with 
a special view to the convenience of its 
inmates. The result has been a substantial 
and somewhat picturesque pile. It has been 
designed by Mr. John L. Robinson, of Great 
Bmnswick-street. Mr. Joseph Kelly, Thomas- 
street, is tho contractor. The cost will pro¬ 
bably exceed J07,OOO. 


UNKNOWN DUBLIN. 

BY THE “ OLDEST INHABITANT.** 

Edited hyMark Philip O' Flanagan^ T.C»D, 
NOBMAN KEYS— »econd vUit. 

Havinq renewed our visit to the olden 
“ Keys,” the “ Oldest Inhabitant ** continued 
his narrative. 

** I forgot to mention on our last visit here 
that before Semple commenced the building 
of his bridge, a sort of charitable lottery 
scheme was got up in 1752, intended to aid 
the funds for the repair or bnilding of the 
bridge, the Lying-m Hospital m Britain- 
street (then erecting), Mercer’s Hospital, the 
Charitable Infiruiary on Inns’ • quay (now 
Jervis-street), the Incurables at Donnybrook, 
and other institutions standing in need of 
support. The real profits oi this lottery 
scheme were to be applied to the re-building 
of Essex Bridge and to the use of the several 
hospitals, in the manner and proportion to 
be settled by the managers. What were the 
exact results shewn of the lottery I cannot 
say. Lottery schemes were very rife in 
Dublin during the last century, and continued 
down until the present century. The Royal 
Exchange bulling was set on foot first by 
the getting up of a lottery scheme by severtd 
of the principal merchants of the city, and, 
to the credit of the same merchants be it 
said, in the architectural competition they 
awarded three premiums for the three beat 
designs. Thomas Cooley, the selected archi¬ 
tect, getting :£100, James Gandon A'60, and 
Thomas Saudby ^40. 

“ Staple-street, sir, was a very important 
street when Semple’s new bridge was opened, 
and its busiest years Were those imme^ately 
preceding the openiog of Gandon’s Bridge at 
the foot of 'Drogheda-street. In Malton’s 
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Views of Dublin near the close of the last 
century, a view is given of Semple’s Bridge 
as it then existed, with its heavy balustrades 
and alcoves; and in the view is included part 
of the comer houses on the Upper and Lower 
Keys, adjoining Staple-street. The view is 
wo^ looking at, as it shows the old-fashioned 
^op fronts an4 the signs overhead, with the 
liames and tra^s of the residents. Before 
passing on I may mention that the south 
abutment or pier of Semple’s Bridge rested 
on a portion of the solid rock which runs in 
an. oblique direction across the river, from 
the comer of Essex-quay to Liffey-street, 
and tMs rock was known formerly by our 
oitizens by the expressive name of ** Stand- 
Fast Dic^” In cutting way for the southern 
abntments of the bridge and its approaches 
on the opposite side of the river, a portion of 
NewmaRs Tower, marked in Speed^s Map of 
Dublin in 1610, was come upon, and also 
portions of two older quay walls, probably 
remains of the previous landing quays of the 
old Custom House. Severed years ago 1 
remember the street being opened facing the 
southern approach of the bridge, and red 
brick arches were bared showing mortar 
harder than the bricks. Indeed, the work¬ 
men with their hammers and picks found it 
easier to smash the bricks than loosen the 
mortar from them. 

** I mentioned in our former visit the prin¬ 
cipal merchants and traders that resided on 
both * Keys’ in 1786. Many of these con¬ 
tinued to reside there into the present cen¬ 
tury-coming up to the period of 1796-1800. 
The merchant element was very strong on 
both Keys, and some of these held public 
(^ces in the Corporation and other public 
boards. Among the principal merchants, 
traders, and others, who lived on the Upper 
‘ Key,’ about the period of the Union were— 
Anthony Willis, a refiner, at 2 ; Samuel 
Smith, paper Stainer, at 11; William Morgan, 
watchmaker, at 19 ; Patrick M*Keevers, one 
of the old race of knee-breeches makers and 
glovers, at 1; Leonard John Long, watch 
and clock maker, at 28; Thomas Kennedy, 
carpenter and undertaker, at 27; Peter 
Hoey, bookseller and stationer, at 88, for¬ 
merly of Skmners’-row, but of him I will tell 
you more shortly; James Hamilton, jun., 
merchant, at 18; William and Anne Gordon, 
china and glass merchants, at 18; Daniel 
and William Finn, hatters, at 12, also in Old 
Church-street. William Finn was of the 
Common Council, and member of the Guild 
of Feltmakers in the Old Corporation ; 
Isaac Eades, fishing-tackle maker, at 24; 
John Dickenson, ironmonger, at 10; David 
Clarke, merchant, at 9; Samuel Dixon, shoe¬ 
maker, at 6. His brother or relative in the 
same trade lived at 4 on the Lower Key, and 
was a member of the Common Council, of the 
Shoemakers’ Guild. Francis Gore, a bar¬ 
rister, lived on the Upper Key about this 
time, and a number of attorneys practising 
in the different courts. 

It would be difficult to draw a com¬ 
parison between the upper and lower locality 
as to which had the most wealthy 
residents at the period of the Union. That 
can only now be judged from the nature of 
^e trades or other businesses carried on. At 
the period to which I am referring, the prin¬ 
cipal merchants and traders that lived on the 
Lower Key were—Richard Litton, merchant, 
at 21. He afterwards filled some public 
offices, I believe. Edward Whitehead, wine 
merchant at 19; Jeremiah Sullivan, paper 
maker, at 14; John Roche and Co., mer¬ 
chants, at 9 ; Robert Roberts, merchant, at 
8; John Renshaw, silver-plate and brass- 
founder, at 85; Francis Thomas Power, 
merchant, at 84; Philip MoUoy, merchant, 
at 7; Michael Memagh, ditto, at 26; Robert 
and William Magee, ditto, at 27; William 
M‘Cleery (or Cleary), printseller, at 18, the 
founder of the noted print-shop that existed 
for long years afterwards in the present cen¬ 
tury at 82 Nassau-street. In latter years 
the shop was known as 89, and a trade in 
books as well as prints was carried on under 
the same name, and many a funny caricature 
was exhibited in the window, of public men 


and matters; Patrick Hughes, merchant, at 
20 ; David Kent, paper Stainer, at 6; Peter 
Grehan, merchant, at 9; Forbes and Roberts, 
merchants, at 12; Edward Dillon, apothe¬ 
cary, at 26; Thomas Delahoyde, druggist, 
at 25; Francis Collins, merchant, at 5; 
John Boyd, merchant, at 81; Charles Blake, 
apothecary, at 19; Alexander Bell, factor 
and broker, at 18. 

Many of these I have named were 
old residents, and did a good trade, and 
the names of some can be traced down 
through varying changes in the same 
lines of business for half a century and up¬ 
wards in the city. There are some names 
that I have mentioned deserve more than a 
passing notice from their long connection 
with our city. Peter Hoey, who was for 
many years at the comer of Charles-street, 
on the Upper ‘ Key,’ ori^nally established 
himself m the bookselling trade at 1 
Skinners’-row, now Christ Church-place. He 
was in Skinners’-row as far back as 1786. 
About the year 1788, Peter Hoey, I think, 
removed to the Norman Key. There is a 
lease in existence of the date 1788, assigning 
the premises on Norman Key to him. The shop 
here was known by the sign of the ‘Flying 
Mercury,’ and this sign-board is, I believe, to 
be still seen in the old shop which, since 
Peter Hoey’s time has passed through two 
or three hands, successors partly in the same 
line of business. After Peter Hoey’s death 
his widow, Margaret Hoey, carried on the 
business of bookseller and stamp stationer, 
and the old shop became known as 88 instead 
of 88, owing, I suppose, to an alteration in 
the numbers of the houses. Margaret Hoey 
continued the trade here down to some time 
after 1818 or 1820, and was succeeded by 
Robert Dalton in the same line ; and after 
his death his widow, Margaret Dalton, 
carried on the business till 1851. Mrs. 
Dalton was succeeded by Mr. King, of the 
Stamp Office, and he died last year, and the 
old business is carried on by his sons. 

“This No. 88 or 88, at the corner of 
Charles-street, is indeed a historic house, 
and deserves a little volume to itself. Peter 
Hoey, the founder of the house, did a large 
trade in his day in the book line, and he 
published some books ds well as imported 
them. He published a little work, among 
others, entitled ‘ The Justice of Peace,’ the 
third edition of which appeared in 1790. 
This was issued at the ‘ Fl^g Mercury’ on 
the Key. The preface to ‘ The Justice of 
Peace’s Guide,’ in the issue of 1804,commenoes 
thus—‘ As no gentleman is bom a justice of 
the peace, and the business is become so very 
extensive, that it requires some years to be 
in any tolerable measure master of it, the 
precedents of an old practiser, with refer¬ 
ences to the authorities on which they are 
founded, it is presumed ma^ be of universal 
use.’ It would be interesting to know, sir, 
who the old practiser was. 

“ Some twenty and odd years ago an old 
weather-beaten sign-board was to be seen 
somewhat loosely attached to the brickwork 
between the drawing-room windows above 
the old bookseller’s shop. AUjthe holdfasts 
but one that held it had lost their hold, and 
this one was the sole saving peg which kept 
it from tumbling on the busy footway below, 
and possibly smashing the head of some 
anxious lawyer or attorney hurrying to the 
law courts. I often endeavoured to decipher 
some letters on this old wooden sign-board, 
but it was some considerable time before I 
succeeded, and then I had to look at it from 
a particular angle when the sun was glancing 
a^nt it. The words ' Peter Hoey ’ could be 
made out, but the utmost ingenuity could 
extract nothing further, and only one in a 
hundred people could even have discerned 
the name. I often wondered why the old 
board was let remain so long upon the face 
of the brickwork, but there it remained 
through successive changes of the house, 
until every shred of paint was almost washed 
from the surface of the board, and the last 
holdfast said ‘ I can hold on no longer.’ The 
board at last came down, and I never heard 
it hurt anybody, lawyer or other. 


“The house in Charles-street adjoining 
Hoey’s old bookshop is known or was known 
as the * White Closet,’ but whence the n^me 
I cannot speak with certainty. 

“ Coming down to the period of 1810-20, 
many names and events crop up of an 
interesting character, and some of these 
names are so suggestive of matters that I 
cannot possibly pass them over. The print¬ 
ing and booksellmg element increases ; pub¬ 
lishers and other craftsmen of the literary 
world take the place of ordinary traders, and 
Norman Keys undergo a considerable change. 
Old names disappear, though still some old 
firms are continued from sire to son, and new 
faces rise up to also play a conspicuous part 
in the trade annals of our city. 

“ I think, Mr. O’Flanagan, I may halt at 
this stage of my narrative, and leave till our 
next visit what further I have to say about 
Upper and Lower Norman Keys. There n 
much that is interesting yet to tell, and 
possibly it will take more than another visit 
to point you out old haunts, and unravel a 
little of the tangled web that envelops them.” 

A^eeing to the suggestion of the companion 
of our rambles, we pa^d for the evening with 
the “ Oldest Inhabitant.” 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
(ENGLAND). 

Thb first meeting of this association, opening 
with a conversazione^ was held on Friday, the 
29th. Some works of art, contributed by 
members and others, were exhibited. On 
the 5th instant Mr. Quilter, the president, 
will deliver his address, when the reports 
from the different classes will be presented. 
The following is the programme of the 
papers to be read during the session, subject 
to possible alteration as to date, to suit the 
time of members:— 

Not. 19th.—On the Use of the Supernatural in 
Art By Wyke Baylisi. 

Dec. 3rd.—How the Parisians Build a “ House 
in Flats/* By W. H. White. 

Dec. 17th.—On Thinas in General. By W. Burfrte. 

Jan. 7tb, 1876.—On Consistency and Refineoient 
in Architectural Detail. By J. P. Seddon. 

Jan. 21st. —On certain Hatbematical Instro* 
ments, and some Suggestions for new Combinations. 
By F. C. Penrose. 

Feb. 4th. On Plan as the Basis of Design. By 
H. H. Statham, Jun. 

Feb. 18th.—On the Characteristics of Ground 
Plans adopted by the Greater Confentual Orders of 
England. By the Rer. llackenxie Walcott, M.A. 

March 3rd.—On the Treatment of Scientific £:•- 
neering artistically. By Professor Kerr. 

March 17th.—On the Metropolitan Building Act. 
By T. R. Smith. 

March 31st—On the Architecture of South Hol¬ 
land. By H. W. Brewer. 

May 5th.—On the Proportions of OotMe Build¬ 
ings. By R. P. Pullan. 

May 19th.—On the A rchitecture of La Charente, 
France. (Annual Excursion.) By £. Sharpe,M.A. 

June 2nd.—Notes on the Construction of a Publie 
Aquarium. By J. Norton.—On the Principles and 
Application of the Theory of the Truss. By W. W. 
Robertson. 

June 16tb.—On the Organ architecturally con¬ 
sidered. By G. A. Audsley. 

June 30th.—On the Architect and the Pupi'. 
By T. Blashill. 

It will be seen that the authors of some 
of the above papers, to be read at the Asso¬ 
ciation, are also the authors of other papers 
to be read during the session of the Royal 
Institute. The papers to be read at the As¬ 
sociation, as far as their titles go at least, 
bespeak variety and practical range, and we 
have little doubt that in several cases, from 
the names of their authors, satisfaction will 
be afforded. As lonff as the Association can 
put forth such a good programme, and fulfils 
it with credit, and manages internally its 
affairs as it has hitherto done, in like manner 
there is no reason why it should allow itself 
to be absorbed by any form of amalgamation. 
There is ample room in London for the 
Institute and the Association working prac¬ 
tically apart, while united in spirit, for the 
interest and advancement of the architectural 
profession. 
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ROADS AND PAVEMENTS— 

THEIB CONSTRUCTION, WEAR AND TEAR, 
SANITARY ASPECTS, ETC. 

(Concluded from page 285.) 

APPLICATIONS OF SPECIAL SCIENCE AND ART 

Deeded for improvement in economy and 

BFFICIENCnr. 

On a retrospective survey of this field for the 
application of engineering and sanitary art 
and science to s&eet and road formation, 
and maintenance and cleansing of the metro¬ 
polis, as well as of other cities, it appears 
that that service has three periods of pro¬ 
gress—1. Of entire ignorance and apathy. 
2. Of empiricism, from which it has to be 
retrieved. 8. The period of science brought 
under view for competent treatment. 

The conclusions of the Metropolitan Sani¬ 
tary Commission as to the drainage works of 
the metropolis, appear to be applicable to its 
atreet and road works :—“ The more the in¬ 
vestigation advances, the more it is apparent 
that the progressive improvement and proper 
execution of this class of public works, to¬ 
gether with the appliances of hydraulic engi¬ 
neering, cannot be reasonably expected to 
be dealt with incidentally or collaterally to 
^dinary occupation, or even to connected 
professional pursuits, but require a degree of 
special study, which not o^y places them 
beyond the sphere of the discussion of 
popular administrative bodies, but beyond 
that of ordinary professional engineering 
and architectural practice. In justification 
oi this conclusion, and to show the evil of 
the perverted application of names of high 
general professional authority, we might 
adduce examples of the most defective works 
which have received their sanction. All the 
improvements which the public have yet ob¬ 
tained in this branch of public works have 
been the result of the special and undivided 
practical attention of well qualified paid 
officers; and it appears to us that further 
improvement must be sought by the same 
means, and that one of the chief objects of 
future administrative arrangements must be 
to secure, protect, and encourage the zealous 
undivided attention and efficient labour of 
such officers.** 

Strong allegations are rife as to the pre¬ 
dominance of the sinister interests of con¬ 
tractors at local boards, making them in- 
trenchments against improvements. It may 
be so, and in i£e absence of effective securi¬ 
ties for a correct expenditure of the public 
rates, it is very likely to be so; but we have 
not the means, nor have we deemed it our 
province, to inquire as to the foundation for 
such allegations. Moreover, we have the 
conviction, that however pure may be the 
expenditure in intent, an efficient and econo¬ 
mical administration is impracticable’ in such 
narrow areas as those to which it is left 
unaided and unguarded by any fitting expe¬ 
rience. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth and all disinterested 
scientific and competent witnesses concur in 
this conclusion. The observation is indeed, 
forced upon us that the intelligent and re¬ 
spectable members of the local boards who 
would extend their views beyond their 
narrow, incongruous, and incoherent paro¬ 
chial jurisdictions to the general wants of 
the metropolis, and who would consider the 
cramped and utterly Inadequate conditions 
in which they are placed to meet them, 
would themselves suggest the delegation of 
their functions, for the establishment of 
unity of management under one competent 
authority with adequate power, as essential 
to economy as efficiency. But we regret to 
state that the scenes in the streets, and the 
public complaints appear to have excited no 
interest—^in the recent examples of improve¬ 
ment, imperfect as they may be—placed 
before them by the City Corporation, or 
those that have long existed of improved 
wheel traction. The immediate and present 
examples have had as little effect in inducing 
improvement as the past demonstrations 
of science. Only small patches here and 
there have been yielded with great reluc¬ 
tance to pressures of infiuential individuals 


for relief from the noise of the common 
granite pavements. The substance of a 
recent defence of the vestries in Parliament 
by the chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works as reported, was how much money 
they had spent and were spending, and witn 
the implied conclusions they would go on 
spending in their existing conditions, wi^- 
out the slightest manifestation of a con¬ 
sciousness that there was anything to be 
amended in them. Their expenditure ap¬ 
pears to be at the rate of one million per 
annum for the metropplis, being at the rate 
of £2 5s. per annum per house for ** making, 
maintaining roads, streets, and footpaths, 
and for scavenging and watering the same,** 
—such as they are—and it is greatly beyond 
the widest approximate estimate we can get 
of the expense of an improved formation and 
management, and it calls for investigation. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

On a review of the information collected 
by the Committee on the common methods of 
forming, paving, maintaining, and cleansing 
the suirfaces of streets and roads in the 
metropolis, in respect to the science and art 
conclusions herein before stated, namely, 
that they powerfully affect the health of the 
population to an extent heretofore unknown 
and disregarded, and ought to be brought 
within the cognizance oi sanitary officers, 
that the street and road formation might be 
so far improved on a long-tried principle as 
to reduce the tractive force needed for traffic 
by more than one-half, and that a threefold 
amount of street cleanliness was attainable 
by improved machinery, without any aug¬ 
mentation of the usual rate of expense for 
hand-cleansing; we find that from want of 
science and art instruction, from ignorance 
and apathy, these demonstrations have been 
of little or no avail, and that the general 
condition of the streets, in excessive filth, 
and noise, and disorder, are the reflex of the 
general condition of an expensive local ad¬ 
ministration ;—that the common defective 
conditions of the greater proportions of the 
surface, formation, paving, and cleansing of 
the streets, with the increasing traffic of the 
increasing population of the metropolis, 
occasions much filtli, consisting chiefly of 
pulverised horse dung and granite dust, to 
be deposited on the person, clothes, furni¬ 
ture, and houses of the population ; that the 
filth so deposited is highly injurious to 
health, especially to an extent hitherto unre¬ 
garded of the children of the wage classes of 
the population, as well as the adults of those 
classes, who have little means of frequently 
washing themselves to remove it;—^that 
such aggravations of the conditions of per¬ 
sonal ffith and squalor, besides being detri¬ 
mental to health, have a pernicious effect in 
lowering the self-respect and the moral status 
of the wage classes of the population; that 
the excessive noise occasioned by vehicular 
traffic over the common pavements is a cause 
of suffering to invalids, occasions doors and 
windows to be shut to keep it out, and venti¬ 
lation to be obstructed. We find, more¬ 
over. 

That on an average upwards of two 
hundred persons are annually killed, and 
upwards of ten times that number maimed 
or injured in the streets of the metropolis, 
the greatest proportion of which injuries 
occur on what are called “ greasy days,** or 
days of excessive slipperiness, occasioned by 
defective cleansing; 

That such conditions of bad cleansing and 
defective methods and bad paving are the 
occasion of excessive cruelty, accidents, and 
injuries to horses, and fractures to vehicles; 

That the best means of preventing such 
accidents, by better applications of supplies 
of water for cleansing the streets, are the 
same that are needed for the better protec¬ 
tion of life and property from fire in houses; 

That the economical and efficient applica¬ 
tion of art and scientific means of relief is 
frustrated by the conditions of the fragmen¬ 
tary areas of independent, obscure, and 
virtually irresponsible local administrations, 
under which the metropolis is placed, which 


nve, for example, one main thoroughfare 
from east to west to fourteen vestries or in- 
dej^ndent authorities, of which the Corpo¬ 
ration is only one, and another line from 
north to south to thirteen parishes, ea<^ 
being oh^ged with only one mile of the line, 
which divide some streets leagitudinalij 
between difBsrent parishes, one cleansing or 
paving the street at one time, and one at 
another, in a manner detrimental to both ; 
and 

That the first and essential step to any 
effective and economical improvement is to 
get rid of these disorderly and discreditable 
administrative conditions—^whioh exist at 
the expense of life and limb, and health, 
comfort of the population, and the freedom 
of traffic of the metropolis—and to place the 
whole area under unity of administration by 
a specify competent and responsible autho- 
rity; 

That the attention of her Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment be solicited to these conclusioiui 
and to direct a more full examination of the 
facts on which they are based. 

Unity of administration is the declared 
object of the agitation for a metropoUtan 
municipality, which it may be assumed would 
include the administration of the roads. 
Without entering into that question, there 
can be little doubt that several years—^four 
at the least—must elapse before that object 
could be obtained, and so large a body be 
got into working order. Such delay, it ap¬ 
pears to us, would be unnecessary and inju¬ 
rious, and that a 8pe(nal provincial commis¬ 
sion, or general metropolitan road trust, 
properly constituted, and giving its indivi- 
dusd attention as it ought to the service, 
might get the streets in a fitting condition 
without the sacrifice of health, waste of life 
and property, and perpetual fatigue and 
annoyance. Any such general organisation 
as that contemplated could be reasonably 
expected to be constituted long before that 
time. 


ON HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE IN 
AMERICAN CITIES. 

(Conduded from page 293.) 

Speaking of the prevalence of tenement- 
houses in New York and Boston, they point 
out that the death-rate is highest in the parts 
of these cities where the tenement-houses, 
each containing numerous families, are the 
most numerous; and there, also, crime, vice, 
and pauperism most abound. Complimen¬ 
tary reference is made to the doings of Miss 
Octavia Hill, whose example has been fol¬ 
lowed in New York and Boston with more or 
less success. 

It is found in Boston that the New Build¬ 
ing Laws there, requiring greater strength, 
have almost put an end to the building of 
small houses, by adding greatly to the cost 
of construction. 

A full description is given of the small 
houses built in Philadelphia under the opera¬ 
tion of the societies; they are said to be 
uniformly in good repair, and neat in appear¬ 
ance. The party-wfldl between two houses is 
uniformly of brick. They are from 12 ft. to 
17 ft. front, and from 26 ft. to 84 ft. deep; 
the average of the two-storey houses being 
14 ft. by 30 ft., on lots 14 ft. by 50 ft., or 
60 ft. and even 80 ft., in remote parts of the 
city. They have foi^, six, and sometimes, 
in three-storey-houses, eight rooms and a 
bath-room. The front doors are rarely over 
2 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 ft. 6 in. in height; the 
entry usually runs through the house, with 
stairs at the back, and is narrow. These 
streets are in good order, and the neighbour¬ 
hoods are proverbial for the quiet behaviour 
of the people. The policemen say they never 
have any trouble there, and other people speak 
of them as being good citizens. Drunken¬ 
ness is not common among them; they are 
generally temperate, industrious, and mgal. 

The State of Pennsylvania, in which these 
building associations exist in greater num^ 
bers than in all the rest of the United States 
together, had, in 1870, a population of more 
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than three and a-half millions, and now has 
probably more than lour millions. Close 
beside it is the little State of Delaware, with 
only 125,000 inhabitants in 1870, of whom 
about one-fonrth (80,841) dwelt in its single 
oity of Wilmin^on. Here the proportion of 
persons living in one dwelling is less even 
than in Philadelphia, being only 51; and 
here, too, a great many of the wor^g people 
have become owners of their homes through 
the aid of building associations like those of 
Philadelphia. 

It is about twenty years since these asso¬ 
ciations began to exist in Wilmington, and 
none has ever been known to fail. ^ classes 
of the people there invest in them, but the 
borrowers, who are more than hi^ of the 
shareholders, belong almost wholly to the 
middle and labouring classes. In some of 
the States these societies are discouraged by 
the Legislature or by the Courts, on the 
ground that they exact usurious interest. 
This was formerly the fact in Pennsylvania 
also, but they are now allowed there, in II- 
linois, and in several other States, to deduct 
what premium they choose from the loans 
they make, without being liable to forfeiture 
d contract by reason of usurious interest. 
They do not at present exist in Massachusetts 
or New York, and in Michigan the act creating 
them has been declared unconstitutional. 

Briefly to recapitulate the statements set 
forth in the report,—it appears that over¬ 
crowding already prevails in a few American 
cities,—notably in New York and its suburbs, 
in Boston and in Cincinnati; but that in 
most of the cities there are more dwellings 
in proportion to the number of inhabitants 
than in the cities of Europe. The tendency 
is for overcrowding to grow worse from year 
to year, as the city population rapidly gains; 
but this tendency is counteracted in many 
cities by the inclusion of cheaper land within 
the city limits; by the changes which often 
take place in the localities of trade and 
manufacture, making crowded quarters more 
useful for other purposes than habitation; 
and by many other causes. Among these 
may be named, as a matter of certainty, 
though sometimes called in question, the 
generally increased prosperity of the working 
people (who have been quite steadily im¬ 
proving their condition since the begi^ing 
of the civil war), and the action of municipsd 
government and benevolent citizens. In 
Philadelphia and a few other cities, a great 
check has been given to overcrowding by the 
action of the Benefit Building Societies, 
which, contrary to the custom of such socie¬ 
ties in England, as the reporters say with 
emphasis, ao provide homes of their own for 
working people, even of the humblest grade. 
The management of these societies in Phila¬ 
delphia is described at some length, both 
because of their extraordinary results, and 
because they difler in many respects from 
the English Building Societies as now con¬ 
stituted, though originally the plan and 
working of them seems to have been much 
the same in the two countries. The difficul¬ 
ties and dangers attending these societies 
are not dwelt upon, because their success in 
Pennsylvania has been unquestionable, and 
because, their principle in the opinion of the 
reporters being sound, they only need vigilant 
and honest management to succeed elsewhere. 
They think it is but fair to say that in some 
^rtious of the United States, where Building 
Societies or Loan-fund Companies somewhat 
resembling those in Pennsylvania were at¬ 
tempted twenty years ago, with unfortunate 
results, their failure seems to have been 
owing to a departure from the true method 
of management. These societies need to be 
managed (at least in America) by the whole 
body of their members, and for the mutual 
benefit of the borrowing and non-borrowing 
members. This was not done in the unsuc¬ 
cessful associations of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut; and whenever it ceases to be 
done in Philadelphia, misfortune wiU sooner 
or later be the result. 

It was not thought necessary to point out 
the moral, social and political advantages to 
be derived from the bestpracUcable arrange¬ 


ment of homes for the people in cities and the instrument is exactly like our own, and 
large towns. These advantages are even that the lower line is the saw, and the upper 
neater in a democracy than under any other one the cord, by the twisting of which the 
form of government; and hence one reason for requisite tension is given to the saw. The 
the increased attention which Americans are hands of these carpenter genii are well 
pving to the subject. The theory of their placed; the lower workman applies one hand 
institutions requires that every citizen should to the frame on the line of me stretching 
have a home and a family interest in the bar, and the qjher hand to the top—^thns, so 
community—^that he should be self-support- far as he is concerned, leaving the saw-blade 
ing and self controlled,—giving naturally his quite visible through its entire length, and 
aid to the government which exists by his at the same time steadying it. The upper 
own choice. The risks and evils attendant workman has one hand also on the tension 


upon overcrowding and ill-govemment in 
their great cities are now quite as formidable 
as those which relate to the condition of the 
southern freedmon; but a vigorous effort, 
such as becomes a great nation, will, they 
believe, by the blessing of Providence, give 
them security, stability, and prosperity, even 
greater in the future than in the past. 

HANDICRAFT AND HANDICRAFT 
TOOLS. 

(Contlaned fV'om page 2d0.) 

HERCULANEUM. 

The history of the foundation and erection 
of this city is very obscure. It was situated 
about five miles east from Naples. In the 
time of Titus, a.d. 79, it was overwhelmed 
by the eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed 
Pompeii; first buried by ashes, and then 
overflowed by lava. Its place was discovered 
by the sinking of a well in 1706, when the 
remains of a theatre were found. Two 
villages having been built upon the superin¬ 
cumbent lava, it has been very difficult to 
follow up such investigations as were from 
time to time contemplated. The obstacles to 
progress were met as best they might, and 
the chief results of about fifty years’ occa¬ 
sional investigations aro deposited in the 
museum at Naples; there are statues, paint¬ 
ings, and vases, also domestic implements of 
every use and description. In various forms 
many of these have been published, some as 
reproductions in plaster, others as paintings, 
others as engravings. One of the largest 
collections of the latter is a volume entitled 
“ L’Antichitan d’Ercolano, Naples, 1757,” in 
ten thick folio volumes, the text being in 
Italian. Messrs. Martyn and Lettice have 
translated portions of this work, and from 
their translation the three diagramatic illus¬ 
trations on the wall have been copied. The 
originals have more details than the copies 
contain, but the latter are sufficiently com¬ 
plete to introduce us to the tools and modes 
of canning on certain portions of work done 
by the makers of wine, by shoemakers, and 
by carpenters. 

An examination, however cursory, will 
enable anyone versed in these crafts at the 
present day to compare our mode of opera¬ 
ting with that adopted two thousand or more 
years ago, in the south of Italy. 

In one dia^am there are represented two 
winged genii, evidently intelligent carpen¬ 
ters; the occupation and the tools around 
them may be instructive to us in the nine¬ 
teenth century. The attitudes of the car¬ 
penter genii are what might be assumed at 
this day by two men who were intending to 
cut off the corner of a piece of plank. They 
remind one of the modem pit-saw with one 
man above and one below. 

What next will attract attention is the saw 
itself. Compare the artistic drawing of this 
tool with one on the table, a construction of 
framing common at this time. The identity 
is very striking, and we may almost be dis¬ 
posed to say that with all our improvements 
and our advances we have not fldtered this 
string-stretched frame saw, for it is now as it 
was more than two thousand years ago. 

The artist does not seem to have been a 
carpenter, for he appears to have made the 
central lineal bar, whose fixture between the 
two ends gives the fulcra on which the ten¬ 
sion of the upper cord acts in tightening the 
saw, to take m his drawing the front of the 
saw. Subieot to such corrections as anti- 
qmariaas skilled in carpentry may suggest, 
mere seems every reason to conclude tdiat 


bar, and thus he and his co-partner are 
working in concert—in the same line—^no 
cross - winding of thrusts or pressures. 
These, too, are the right hands. The left 
hand of the upper worunan is employed in 
steadying the plank—an attitude and occti- 
pation for which the left hand is even now 
called into requisition. Thus one workman 
steadies the saw with his left hand, the other 
steadies the wood with his left, each using 
the right hand for the work. The trestles 
on which the bench rests are the same in 
constmction as trestles at the present day, 
and it is worth while noticing that the bench 
top is drawn as made of thicker timber than 
that the genii are sawing. There are two 
square holes in the top of the bench. Even 
if the drawing did not suggest the probabte 
use of these, an ordinary carpenter could do 
so. We are not, however, left in doubt, for 
at the end of the bench or the right hand 
there is a plank prepared for sawing, and it 
will be noticed that it is held in its plaoe, 
i,e,, held steady by^eans of a holding down 
iron of which the one in my hand and others 
to be found in any carpenter's shop at the 
present day are exact counterparts. Under 
the bench is a box, apparently one in which 
the tools might be kept. In front of this 
box is what we may caU a hammer, the 
square shape of the handle however may not 
be thus interpreted, and perhaps it is a 
square. On a bracket shelf against the wall 
is a small pot or jar, in which probably oil 
or grease for the tools may have been kept. 

ON THE GRAPE AND OLIVE PRESS. 

The press usually described by ancient 
writers had a screw or weights; such presses 
seem to have succeeded the one figured. 
This one is evidently very ancient, and 
offers to view several things of which little 
or no mention is made among ancient 
authors. It consists of two large rough 
pieces of timber fixed upright into the 
ground, and fastened together at the top by 
a cross beam equally large and rude. There 
are horizontal cross timbers which appear to 
be planned so as to move or slide in vertical 
grooves. Between these sliding boards are 
roughly shaped wooden wedges; indeed, 
they seem little better than the natural 
branches or stems of trees inserted one over 
the other with pressing sliding boards 
between. 

The positions or attitudes of the genii 
workmen clearly explain the object of this 
contrivance, and that which gives it both 
importance and value as an illustration of a 
tool used in ancient handicraftism, is the 
fact that they used hammers with long 
handles just as smiths do at the present 
time, when welding iron or other work that 
requires a heavier blow than the ordinary 
one-handed hammer can give. 

Now the really instructive part for us this 
evening is the placing of these genii on the 
opposite sides of the press, and so evidently 
using wedges with the tapers in opposite 
directions, a plan of wedging up which a 
skilled artisan would always use in preference 
to a single wedge if the circumstances of his 
work permit. Nor is this the only com¬ 
mendable feature in the wedging. The 
narrow cross boards which can slide in 
grooves in the uprights are so placed that 
whilst each has a wedge and its bearing to 
himself, he can bring his whole force to bear 
upon this wedge without any fear of disturb¬ 
ing the wedges struck byhis friendly opponent. 
The lower part of the press consists of a 
flat board upon which the wedges act, and so 
cause it to press upon the grapes, and the 
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** mast,” or joice of the grapes flows oat at 
the spent prepared for it. 

THB SHOEltAZEB's SHOP. 

The two genii are sitting upon stools* 
The one seems to be stretching with his 
right hand upon a last the upper leather of a 
shoe, which he holds tight with his left hand. 
That which lies on the table is a last very 
similar to the last need at this day. In the 
doset at the right-hand side are a number of 
lasts. On the shelf at the back, flxed 
against the wall, are a number of finished 
shoes, very similar to our own at the present 
day, even to being made as rights and 
**lefts"—^not sandals, such as are usually 
understand as shoes in use in the very early 
times. On the lower shelf are two vessels, 
which were probably used to contain the 
colouring matter with which shoes were 
dyed of different colours. 

(To be conttnaed.) 


SANITARY ARCHITECTURE AND 
APPLIANCES.* 

It is Bomstimes urged, mostly by persons not 
fully acquainted with the scope and proceedings of 
the Social Science Association, that at its congresses 
natters are discussed which are not reducible to 
laws, doubts that cannot be determined, caprices 
rather than science; and that, after a great deal of 
talking and writing, little is reroo?^ from the 
cloud-land of ** I think,” to the permanent domain 
of “ I know.” If the proceedings of any of the 
departments did offer foothold to such an objector, 
he would not find it here, in the midst of the exhi¬ 
bition of sanitary, educational, and domestic appli¬ 
ances organised (and organist annually), in con¬ 
nection with the Congress of the Association. Here 
we are beyond theories and scarcely enterUln 
doubts: here we have to deal only with facts, facts 
which concern all, facts which * include life and 
death. 

The exhibition is arranged under six headings, 
and it is of the third of these that I have been re¬ 
quested to speak. It runs thus:—** Sanitary archi¬ 
tecture, and appliances, for outward and interior 
ornamentation, including cisterns, iavatories, baths, 
closets, filters, fountains, indicators, paving and 
roofing materials, oniamental bricks and tiles, 
garden ornaments, terra-cotta, selenitic compounds, 
cements, plaster, concretes, slag, stoneware and 
clayware, building materials, m<^elB of dwelling- 
houses, cottages for the poor,” with an et cettra 
besides. The list is enough to take away one’s 
breath ; the idea of treating of ali these subjects at 
one sitting is out of the question. We have here 
the texts, rather, for a complete course of lectures, 
such a course as might very fairly be imposed on 
tlie whole of the rising generation. I was about to 
suggest that no one of either sex should be allowed 
to contract marriage before following such a course, 
but this might prove a check to a very useful insti- 
tntion; we must do nothing to ' discourage matri¬ 
mony. But I should be glad if I could hope tbe 
time will come when all persons who have passed a 
fair examination in such a course will be excused 
from paying a certain proportion, say 25 per cent., 
of their rates and taxes, or in some other way 
exonerated from obligations. It is quite certain 
that a much smaller amount of rates would then be 
required, for pauperism, crime, illness, and prema¬ 
ture death are results of the ignorance which tbe 
truths that should be taught in such a course would 
greatly lessen. In sanitary matters, often, igno¬ 
rance is literally death. 

Knowledge in this direction is spreading, though 
it may be but slowly ; and it is agreeable to the 
few who have, for long years, sought to force the 
public to believe in the importance of sanitary 
science, now to find it largely recognised and made, 
in fact, the war-cry and basis of a government 

Sanitary Architecture is our subject, as illus¬ 
trated by arrangements and inventions in the exhi¬ 
bition now open. What may be rightly termed 
Sanitary Architecture Is not too often produced. 
Tbe reverse is everywhere about os—courts and 
narrow streets; rooms underground ; bouses built 
hack to back without the means of ventilation,— 
damp, stuffy, and fetid,—while in residences of 
greater cost there are found insufficient drainage,' 
saaled-op bed-rooms, and cisterns communicating 
with the drains, and so receiving and disseminating 
fmisonous sewer gases. If we look to our public 
buildings, there is little less to be condemned. Our 
hospitals, until a few years ago, when some of us 
worked bard to make known the advantages, and 


■ From a lecture by Mr. George Godwin, dolirered at the 
Social Science (Egress, Brighton. 


enforce tbe adoption of what Is termed the pavilion 
plant were places where patients bad less chance 
of recovery, aided by the most skilful surgeons or 
physicians, than tb^ would have bad if placed 
under a tent in a field, with an old woman for 
doctor; and even now there are such evil-condi¬ 
tioned buildings in use. As there are also reforma¬ 
tories, Industrial schools, and other asylums, where 
the children are never fi4e from ophthalmia or some 
other man-created disaster. 

Examine into the condition of our schools, and It 
will be found that many of the arrangements are 
destructive of health. Scores of children are 
crowded together without proper or indeed any 
arrangements for the removal of the Vitiated ahr 
and the supply of pure air. The schools erected by 
tbe recently-appointed School Boards mostly show 
proper attention to sanitary requirements, but they 
are at present deficient In objects of delight. Tbe 
walls of the school-room should be used to educate 
tbe eye, improve the taste, and elevate the nature 
of tbe rising generation. The education of a nation 
roust begin In the cradle. I remember the feeling 
akin to disgust with which a visit to one of the 
school-rooms at Eton College a few years ago filled 
me. It was a low, dark, mouldy apartment with 
bare walls;—not one picture, print, or thing of 
beauty of any kind to be seen within it. Its aspect 
assisted to account for the coolness with which 
educated gentlemen are often heard to say, some¬ 
times even as a sort of boast, ** Ob 1 I know nothing 
whatever of art, and don’t pretend to It.” ^ 

Leaving for a time this question of beauty as a 
sanitary agent, 1 would notice that a feeling seems 
to be growing up which will eventuate, it may be 
hoped, in a general demand for janitary architec¬ 
ture,—that houses shall be built not merely to sell, 
but fit to live in; with all those arrangements 
which make healthfhl and vigorous life possible. 
To obtain this, space is above ^1 things necesMiry. 
Each inhabitant of a house should have at least 
700 ft. cubic space—say 9 ft. by 9 ft, 9 ft in height 
Even then the air requires to be constantly changed. 

I have entered scores andbnndredsof sleeping-rooms 
with little or no means for changing the air, where 
each inmate bad not 100 feet of space. What Is tbe 
conseqoence? A degraded condition of health.— 
a kind of balf-life,^—no energy, no power. More 
than half the children bora in snch places die before 
they are five years old, and the death-rate, gene¬ 
rally, is three times or four times as high as it is 
amongst people living under more healthful condl- 
tioDS. Overcrowding, as I have for years taken 
occasion to urge, means want of pure air; and want 
of pure air means debility, continued fever, death, 
widowhood, orphanage, pauperism, and money-loss 
to the living. I name money-loss last beMOBe, 
strange to say, a large tinmber of persons seem to 
think that of much greater consequence than all tbe 
other evils put together. But— 

** Ill fares the land, to hastening Ills a prey, 

Where wealth accomulatea and men decay.* 

What is the value of material progress,—the piling 
up of money, tbe creation of property,—if tbe race 
degenerate, and the stamina of Old England be 
lost? 

Let us now go a little Into detail with the view 
of nieiitioning some of the more prominent or 
valuable objects ia tbe exhibition, bearing on our 
part of the general subject. 

The Importance of a good Foundation, when 
about to build, cannot be over-rated; yet a scan¬ 
dalous practice of removing gravel and substituting 
slush and decomposing material prevails amongst 
speculative builders. Tbe emanations cause serious 
evils. A good layer of cement concrete over tbe 
whole area ought to be Insisted on, and a ** damp- 
proof course” in tbe walls, just above the grouud- 
liiie. 

The value of Concrete, not merely for foundations, 
but as a building material in certain localities, is 
very great. It was my privilege, by an Essay in 
student-days, to assist mainly to bring it into use. 
Much abused In print, in more than one quarter, for 
what 1 foretold of it, it Is satisfactory to find those 
views confirmed. Concrete is now used as a build¬ 
ing material to a great extent. A large building 
in this material is being carried up Id Cburcb-street, 
Brighton, at this moment 

The Drains of our bouses are often Ill-formed 
and of permeable material, not seldom laid without 
proper full, even with fall the wrong way, so that 
tbe solid matter remains in them. 

The condition of the lower part of many houses, 
if they were examined, would startle the country. 

Traps (proper expression, “Trap,”—“ Trap to 
catch a fever ”) are for tbe most part delusions. 
The connection of waste-pipes from cisterns, and 
pipes from sinks, with drains, has produced deadly 
results, tbe presence of an ineffectual trap lulllag 
suspicion. There are specimens in the exhibition of 
improved traps. Greig’s has many advantages. It Is 
formed so that tbs solid matter immsdiately passes 


away, holds sufficient water to seal the end of tbs 
soil-pipe, and has attachments for ventilating tubes, 
as also have the others. This Is the one great im¬ 
provement which lately has been well laid hold of 
by the public,—the necessity for the Tentilatioa of 
the house-drain. 

W(Ms eboold resist rooistnre, and to do so ebonld 
be formed of impermeable material. Dampoesa la 
costly—the cold produced requiring more firing— 
to say aotliing of damage to health. 

The application of pottery in the mannfaetore of 
cisterns is most desirable, the continued use of lead 
being bad in the extreme,—for soil-pipes also. Refer¬ 
ring to cisterns, I would refer to the frightful con¬ 
dition of many,—eon Stan tly tbe cause of illneea,— 
as I could prove by cases within my own know¬ 
ledge. Connexion with drains, by means of waste- 
pipe, is the main cause, especially when the cistern 
is covered. This connexion should never exist* 
Cisterns should be often cleaned out .... 

Uoioteresting as some of these matters may seem 
to you individually, they go to make op a whole of 
supreme Importance—tbe production of healthful, 
happy, homes. Tbe largeness of the Interests in¬ 
volved, and the enormous extent to which good or 
bad arrangements In boose-building will apply, may 
be shown by a few figures. In the past year, 1874, 
there were built in London alone 7,800 houses, and 
3,500 more were in progress. If we take as an 
average cost per bouse j^OO, and those in progrtsa 
at half that sum, we find there were, in that year, 
£2.865,000 spent in house-building in the metro¬ 
polis aloue,—and this is much under the mark. 
Tbe length of new streets and squares built In 
London within the last twenty-five years is found 
to be 1,181 miles; and if we give *18 ft. frontage 
to each bouse, and retain as tbe average cost per 
house £300, we find an expenditure of close upon 
104 millions sterling. 

Looking a little further—that is, taking all Eng¬ 
land and Wales—we have built dwelling-bousea 
within the last ten years to the value of more than 
220 millions sterling. If the population continoe 
to increase as It has done, there must be more than 
a million of additional bouses erected within the 
next ten years, at a cost of at least 300 millions 
sterling. These figures are too large for tbe mind 
to grasp, but they will serve to show yon how 
enormous is the field over which good or bad build- 
lug extends, and how important it is that these 
immense sums sbonld be spent in the manner best 
caclalated to conduce to tbe health, progress, and 
happiness of tbe people of this kingdom. 


BOOKS RECEIVED* 

The Boy's Algebra, including Quadratic Equa^ 
lions, Ac. By James Cahill. New edition. 
Dublin: John Falconer, Sackville-streei. 

This little work deserves commendation, aiid 
in commending it we testify to the good 
service performed by the author in placing a 
really useful book in the hands of our youth, 
divested of difficulties which have hitherto 
scared the majority of boys at school, and 
caused them to avoid, if opportunity offered, 
the study of algebra. We may say, in the 
words of the author's preface, “ Boys who 
have acquired a fair knowledge of arithmetic 
are quite capable of learning algebra when it 
is explained to them in an agreeable style.'* 
In tl^ little work they are presented it in a 
pleasing style, and in a manner to encourage 
industrious beginners. We are glad to hear 
that the work has been adopted by many 
experienced teachers as a text-book for their 
classes. The arrangement is somewhat 
different from that to be seen in several of 
the older and larger works. It begins with 
tbe rudiments as in arithmetic, and proceeds 
naturally by easy courses; but those prefer¬ 
ring otherwise can still commence with equa¬ 
tions, and this is followed by numerous easy 
problems. Every portion of the science of 
algebra usually taught, is here presented and 
illustrated wifm examples and exercises. In 
the appendix there is a large collection of 
questions selected for examination papers, 
and there are several sets of bank, college, 
and civU service questions, which cannot mil 
to be useful to candidates preparing for a 
university examination or for publio appoint¬ 
ments. We can honestly recommend the 
work of Mr. Oabill to principals and teachers 
I at schools, and to young men outside, of 
I neglected or imperfect education, aspiring to 
professional parsuits. 
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THE O’CONNELL MONUMENT. 

At the last meeting of the O’Connell Com¬ 
mittee, held at the Mansion Hons^, farther 
evidence was afforded of the bad manage¬ 
ment that has characterised the conduct of 
affairs all through. The secretaries were 
absent, and there was no information to be 
obtain^ m to the date when probate to Mr. 
Foley’s will may be expected. The artist is 
dead about fifteen months, and for all the 
public know with truth to the contrary, the 
work remains in the same unfinished condi¬ 
tion as when Foley last touched it. Sir 
Domimc Corrigan was fully justified in con¬ 
demning the neglect that has been evidenced 
on the part of the committee and others in 
connection. A discussion having taken place 
as to whether a plain or a draped figure of 
O’Connell should be chosen, it was moved 
by Sir Dominic Corrigan “ That the two 
statuettes of O’Connell—the draped and the 
simple figure—be exhibited in some public 
place in the city without delay, and that a 
meeting of the subscribers be called within 
fourteen days to determine the figure which 
should be adopted for surmounting the 
O’Connell monument.” The two statuettes 
are to be exhibited in the Mansion House, 
and erected on pedestals, so that a faircon- 
clusion may be arrived at as to which is the 
most fitting figure for adoption. 


CARNDONAGH R.C. CHURCH. 
Vamous works of improvement have been 
carried out at this buildmg, which was erected 
in 1826. A new tower measuring 17 ft. x 
14 ft. on plan is carried up in three stages 
to a height of 60 ft. to top of parapet, above 
which rise the pinnacles. On west face of 
tower is an Irish cross. Mr. Wm. M*Elwee, 
of Derry, is the architect; Mr. Colhoun the 
contractor. It is hoped that other works 
contemplated by the architect’s design may 
be .commenced as soon as funds are pro¬ 
vided. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
OF IRELAND. 

A GENERAL meeting of this body will be held 
on Wednesday evening, 8rd inst., at eight 
o’clock. Mr. Charles P. Cotton (past presi¬ 
dent) will read a paper on ** The Castlei^and 
and Gortatlea Railway.” It will be in con¬ 
tinuation of a former paper read by him on 
“ Light R^ways.” 


SANITARY NOTES. 

Dublin ,—^Tbe Citj Main Drainage qaetUon was 
again before the Municipal Council on Wednesday 
and Thursday last. The debates were conducted 
in the usual gentlemanly and parliamentary style, 
and the ** Fathers ** retired well pleased with the 
progress made towards forwarding the work. 

Zlrumcofidra.—Mr. Robinson, Local Government 
Inspector, opened an inquiry on Thursday relative 
to the proposed sewerage scheme for this district. 
The plans prepared by Mr. James Boyle, C.E., have 
been objected to by the inhabitants of Clontarf and 
Fairview, on the grounds that the discharge of the 
sewage at the mouth of the Tolka would increase 
the alreedy unbearable nuisance existing at that 
point. Tiie inquiry will be resumed to-morrow at 
twelve oVIock at the Board Room, North Dublin 
Union. We will return to a discussion of the sub¬ 
ject in our next issue, and point out what are con¬ 
siderable objections in the scheme. 

Letterkenny, — A water supply to this rising 
town having been decided on hy the board of guar¬ 
dians as the sanitary authority, the services of Mr. 
F. A. Doyle, C.E. were secured; he has recom¬ 
mended utilising a splendid spring some 2^ miles 
from the town, and supplementing its discharge by 
a catch water drain encircling the adjoining hill. 
The works will consist of a reservoir to contain 80 
days* supply, a relief tank, and some 8^ miles of 
piping. Estimated cost £2,200, under which sum 
they have been contracted for. 

Nenagh, —^Tbe sewerage of this town being in a 
very unsatisfactory state, the guardians, as tlie 
sanitary board, advertised for plans of the necessary 
works of improvement thereof, and selected those 
by Mr. F. A. Doyle, C.E., Kingstown. He has 
furnished a very ample and practical report. He 
recommends the construction of over 5,000 yards 


of main sewers, at an estimated cost of £4,110. As 
the question of pollution to the Nenagh river may 
arise, he recommends Dr. Anderson’s plan of de- 
odorisaiion so snccessfully carried out in Coventry. 

Kingttoum, —The laying of the water-pipes 
through the newly-added district is now completed, 
and the water supplied at high pressure. The 
length of mains laid is nearly three miles, with all 
necessary valves and hydrants, and two public 
fountains have been erected. Kennedy’s patent 
water-meter, 5 in., has been for some time in use 
as a cheque on the Corporation meter; it will pass 
50,000 gallons per hour. All these new works 
have involved an expenditure of £1,400, and have 
been carried out from the plans and under the 
superintendence of the town surveyor, Mr. F. A. 
Doyle, C.E. It is contemplated to expend £10,000 
during the coming season on hitemal sewerage. 
Some heavy works of the kind through the granite 
were executed this year, and a loan of £20,000 is 
being sought for, under the Local Government 
Board, to carry out the long-projected intercepting 
and outfall sewers according to the plans prepared 
by the town surveyor. Arrangements have been 
made to continue the asphalting of the footways. 
The lighting is also being attended to. This town¬ 
ship is making rapid strides—its low death-rate 
testifies as to iu clean bill of health. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Recognition.— Mr. Charles H. Brien, of the 
Architect’s office. Board of Works, was presented, 
at a meeting of the Civil Servants held last week, 
with a testimonial in recognition of his labours to 
benefit the status and to better the condition of the 
workers in the Irish Civil Service. 

The Belfast Circular Railway.— A 
preliminary meeting was held in the Royal Hotel, 
Belfast, on Wednesday, to consider this project. 
A secretary was appointed. If the project is 
carried through, on the circular line principle, 
Belfast will be in a ** ring" all the year round. 

Concrete Roofs.— Mr. Tall, the well-known 
patentee, writes in re Portland cement roofs which 
he has erected at Camberwell. He says be has 
built the greatest masterpieces of concrete in the 
kingdom," in the above district. ** I inuy mention 
that the roofs are groined. The cost is not more 
than one-half of a timber and slated roof, with the 
venture to lofty room and a fire-proof roof, and I 
advantage of a say everlasting duratiou.” So much 
for concrete. 

The “O’Connell Monuments" in America. 
—TheZrisA World (New York) says:—The “Irish- 
Araericans of SL Louis are thinking of erecting a 
monument to O’Connell. Mr. Thomas Farrell, a 
sculptor of Dublin, has sent them a design, the 
estimated cost of which would be 82,500 dols." [If 
favoured with the order, we trust our fellow-citizen 
will not keep the St. Louis folk waiting for ten 
years.] The same journal, in a later issue to hand, 
says “The design submitted by Mr. Michael J. 
O’Brien, a rising young sculptor of Montreal, has 
been accepted by the * O’Connell Monument * com¬ 
mittee. It will be placed in Victoria-square. The 
work will be commenced without delay. Its cost 
will be 10,000 dols.” 

“ Strange if True.”— Our contemporary the 
Irish Times states, on the authority of a corres¬ 
pondent, that the floods that inuodat^ Dromcondra 
is attributable to defective sewage." Our cor¬ 
respondent might as well attribute ^the cause to a 
defective tooth. When will folks discriminate 
between a sewer and what it carries, and a wind¬ 
pipe and what it swallows ? 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TSroat iBXiTATioir.— The fiiroat and windpipe are espeel- 
ally liable to Inflammation, causing soroieM and drynesF, 
tickling and Irritation, inducing cough and afliecting the 
voice. For these i^ptoms use glycerine in tlie form of 
JuJubea. Glycerine, in these agreeable confecUona, b^g in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 6d. and 
boxes (by post 8 or 16 stamps), and tlna, la. 6d., labelled 
“ Jambs Effs A Co., Homosopathic Cbemlsta, 48 Threadneedle- 
street, and 170 Piccadilly, London." Sold in Dublin by 
Hamilton, Long & Co., Lower Sackville-street. 


It is to be distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of correspondents^ we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Gorrespondents should send their names and 
addressesy not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42 , Mahbot- 
streeti Dublin, 


Just ready, 13mo, 416 pp., cloth boards, price 68. (postage 6d ) 

H ouse painting, graining, 

MARBLING and SIGN WRITING (a PRACTICAL 
MANUAL of). With Nine Plates of Woo^ and Marbles, 
printed in Colours, and nearly 160 Wood Engravings. By 
ELLIS A. DAVIDSON. 

London: LOCKWOOD and C(X, 7 Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


THE BRSrr AMD LATEST FSIOB BOOM. 

Lately publldied, half bound, 48., or cloth Ss. 6d.; postage 4d. 

L OCKWOOD’S BUILDERS’ and Con¬ 
tractors' PRICE BOOK for 187S, with which b In- 
corporated Atciiley's and portions of tlie late G. R. Burnell’a 
Price Books. Edited by F. T. W. MILLER, Architect, with 
latest prices to present time. 

** A multitudinous variety of information for builders and 
contractors."— News, ** Well done and reliable.”— 
EnglWi Mechanic, 

London: UXJKWfXlD A CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall-court, E-Gj 


Just Published, royal 8vo., ornamental cloth, price XI 68., 
the Second Edition of 

rNGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. By 

Li WILUAM WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford: com¬ 
prising sixty-one Views and Plans of recently-erected Man¬ 
sions, Private Residences, Parsonage Houses, Farm Houses, 
Lodges, and Cottages; with Sketches of Furniture and Fit¬ 
tings; and 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HOUSE BUILDING. 
London arid Oxford: JAMES PARKER and (X). 


R oyal Dublin society. 

SCHOOL OF ART. 

Far Ota Education of ArOUs, Art Teaehera, Dadgnan, Ae., amd 
for Inatruction in Ota Prine^Iea of Art andin Drawing 
dll eUusa in the City of Dublin, 

Head Master—R. Enwnf Ltmb, M.R.LA., Ac. 

Students are instructed In Elementary Drawing, Drawing 
of Figure and Landscape, Painting in Oil and Water Coloo^ 
Architectural and Meclianical Drawing, Modelling, Ac. 

Fees (according to Class) at fiom Is. 6dL to il per montlK 
from 68. to £3 per term of 6 months; or fironi lOs. 6d. to £6 
per session of lU montha 

A low scale of fees is established in order to enable perseme 
of the artizan claw to acquire such a practical training as 
may qualify them for those induatrial pursuits into which Art 
enters as an element. 

For particulars apply at the School of Art 


MESSRS. EARLEY and POWELLS beg 

1*1 to announce that Messrs. John Hardman and Co., of 
No. I, Upper Camden-street, have resigned the business of 
Artists, Sculptors, Church Painters, and Metal Workers, in 
their favour. 

Earley and Powells have added to the above mentioned 
business the Painting and Staining of Wlndowa for ecclesiaa- 
tical and domeatic buildinga, under the management of Mr. 
Henry Powell, who conducted the Stained Gl^ Department 
of J. H. and Co., Birmingham for many years. 

Mr. Thomas Earley is tlie only Church Decoratorliving wbe 
was taught his profession b> the late A. Welby Pugin. 

E. and P. being thoroughly practical men in each Depart¬ 
ment, are enabled to supply real artistic work at a moderate 
cost. They, therefore, respectfully solicit the patronage ef 
the Clergy and Gentry of Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET WORKS, DUBLIN. 


gANITARY PIPES. 

1,000 best 13-inch, 9-inch, aod 6-lDch Sanitary Pipes Vitri- 
fled, best Fireclay Manufacture, now used in all the Townships 
in Great Britain and Irelund, at moderate rates. 

CITY SAW MILLS. 66 THOMAS-STREET. 
JOSEPH KELLY. 


Irish ARCHiTEcnnuL Assooiatiom. —We have seen no pro¬ 
gramme of the list of papers Intended to be read during the 
next session of this body. We publish the lists relating to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and London Arclii 
tectural Association. We do not know what to say of the 
Royal Iriah Institute, whether it Is alive or dead, or in a 
Rip Van Winkle slumber. 

A Gas (X>nsumer.— Read the ** Gas Consumers’ Circular,” and 
you will understand the “situation." 

A Provincial Buildrk —Tiy concrete ; we think it will 
answer your purpose and give satis&ction, if properly 
manipulated 

CmxKM.—Tlie new Main Drainage (Amendment) Bill will, of 
course, be pushed on. The motion, you have sc-cn, was 
unanimously carried, as the ptifase goes, by a majority of 
two at a •• whipped up ” meeting. With a Government 
representative in tlie council and a Government Anditor at 
the books, (here will be a sharp look out kept, that Is, sup¬ 
posing the present scheme Is prosecuted. 

(X.BRK OF Works (Belfast).—llie notes would be useful if 
sent while the matter is freah. 

iMSTnxmoM or Civil Enoimbkrs (England).—A notice of 
matters and papers In connection with the ensuing sesMon 
of this body is held over for want of time. 

W. B. (London;—Sanitas—C. F,—O. B.—A. H. (Glasgow)— 
S. and Ck).—Artisan, Ac. 

Some articles are held over for want of space. 


W E are now Sole Agents for Messrs. J. B. 

WHITE A BROTHERS' LONDON PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

We hold large Stocks of 


TIMBER, 

SLATES. 

CEMENT. 

PLASTER, 
IRONMONGERY, and 
JOINERY GOODS, 


Thomas A Charles Itiartin, 

NORTH WALL SAW MILLS, DUBLIN. 


IRISH VAL DK TRAVERS PAVING 

1 COMPANY (LIMITED). 

This Company can now undertake ttie laying of Pathways, 
Brewery Floors, Granaries, Platforms, Stables, Garden Walks, 
with their natural rock Asphalts. Water cannot pcrcolara 
this pavement; being guaranteed to last for yean, it is tlie 
cheapest pavement in existence. 

Application to the Otflees of the Company, 89DAME- 
STULliT, hUBLIN. 

Mines—Travers, Neufchatel, Switzerland. Worka—71, 72 
SIR JOHN ROQERSON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 
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Ornamental Tiles. 


GOOD DESIGNS 

IN 

RICH COLOURS. 


PMn, Ornamental, and Encaustic Tiles for floors of Churches, 
Public Buildings, Conservatories, Hails, &c. Also Enamelled, 
Coloured, and Embossed, for Heartiis and Fire-places, Dairy 
and Lavatory Walls, Flower Boxes, Baths, &c, 

BHOOKS, THOMAS & Co., 

SA CK VILLE-P LA CE, 

DUBLIN. 


MIRRORS. 


CHIMHEY, 

PIER, 

TOILET, &c. 


Dramngt aud Prica free. 
Special attention to Carving 
and OUding. 


QITandolea, Console Tables, Jardinieres, Ac. Special or 
Stock Designs for Frames of all kinds. Frames re-gilt and 
Glasses re-silvered by patent or ordinary process. 

BROOKS, THOMAS & Co., 

SA CK VILLE-PLA CE, 

DUBLIN. 


Plane and Eetimcdee free^ 
and competent Workmen eeni 
to all parts qf Ireland. 



“PERKINS’ PATENT” 

HOT WATER APPARATUS 

MANUFACTURER. 

R. R. GIBBS. 

WARMING engineer 

TO THIB 

BRADFORD. SHEFFIELD, OLDHAM, &a, do, 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 
PAMPHLETS, PLANS, & ESTIMATES 
GRATIS. 

138 & 187, ST. JAMES STREET, 

LIVERPOOL 


J^OKDON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

OEOBOE H0L1CE8 ft CO. 

Bdg to infbrm Builders and the PnUic, that they are 
coBstantly supplied with a large Stock of 
HILTON, ANDERSON & CO.'S 
Beany toted LONDON PORTLAND CEMENT, 
in Bags and Casks, which Uiey are prepared to supply on 
the lowest terms. 

This Cement Is largely used In the Erection of CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS, for which, from its great strength, it is eepoeV 
ally adapted. 

OFFICE AND STORKS, 

2 AND 8 HANOVER-QUAY, 

DUBLIN. 


GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place, Rablln, 

Undurtaku all manner qf Building Work in Town or ObMilrpt 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

ST EEL PE NS. 

Bold by all Dealers thronghont the World. * * 


CIRCULAR SAWS. 


*1 
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BOOTH BROTHERS, 

63 Upper Stephen^street, 


SUBI.ZN. 
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JEREMIAH WADE, 

iHonumental Sculptor, girtist, 

A 7id General Stonecutter^ 

UPPER BERKELEY-STREET, 

(opposite the Mater Miserecordia Hospital), 
DUBLIN. 

IrWi and Foreign Marble Busts, Figures, Models, Chimney 
Pieces, Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, Table Tops, and 
Printers' Imposing Stones, Ac., manufactured at nearly half 
the usual prices. Old Monuments, Tombs, and Headstones, 
Qeaned, Polished, and Lettered same as new. Work supplied 
to all parts of the Kingdom. 

Ih consequence of the public fraud and exorbitant charges 
oo often and so justly complained of, J. W. solicits Ills friends 
SBd tlie public not to permit their crednlity to be imposed on, 
bat to Tlait his establishment and choose for themsclyes, 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 

FOR SHOP FRONTS AND FITTINGS, BANKS, BOOK 
CASES, WINDOWS OF PRIVATE RESIDENCES, Ac. 

CTONES’ PATENT WOOD AND IRON 

O REVOLVING SHUTTERS, without winding gear, can 
be adapted to any description of opening, with but trifling 
■iteration to existing work. They are entirely free from the 
annoyances experienced by the nse of other Revolving Shatters, 
■■from the simplicity of their design and absence of complex 
machinery they do not get ont of order, and can b« easily 
oipened or closed In one minute. 

Foil particolara and advice as to their application can be 
Imd from the 

SoLB Aobmt tor Irxland, 

FRANCIS NOLAN, % MEREDTTH-PLACE, DUBLIN. 


W IRE NAILS—^The Nail of the Future. 

Have you tried them ? Once used, always used. No 
Milng required. They drive easy, and do not break; they 
will clench; no waste; more nails to the ponnd; and a greater 
•mount of work can be got tiirongh in tlie time than with any 
ether naila. They are cheap, and can be had in all sizes, from 
• quarter of an inch to six inches, In large or small quantities. 
Apply for prices to 

W. G 0 R S E, 

fS LICHFIELD-STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


T CANS.—Money to Lend, in sums of £50 

JLi and upwards, on personal security, at 6 per cent per 
snnam Interest repayable In one to seven years. No com- 
^ssion ebargod. Apply to Messrs. Bkvan, No. 10 Lfnooln's- 
Inn-Fields, London, W.C. N.B.—Interest is payable bal^ 
yoiriy, and la not required in advance. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHEBa 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USE FOR TWENTY YEARS, F«.^- 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING DEAL, PINE, Ac., 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR OOSR 

ITHE superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

1 by the marked preference shown for them by Architects and others interested in decorations to which they are appW^ 
cable. They are ManiLfisctured and Sold by _ 

F. 8 WI NmiJ RM. 

12, SODTHWABK BEIDOE ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 

Where Specimens, Prices, and Testimonials from Eminent Architects can be had on AppUcaHon, or Post /Vw, 
These stains can be obtained In any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOTH ft OOODWBI, G,Mam«a 
row Dublin and MESSRS. DOBBIN ft CO., & 47 North-steet, Belfast, where also specimens may be seen. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

We beg to annonnee that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

specially suited for Coach Bnllding and Honse Decorative purposes, and for which we are Sole Agents for Irdand*,' 
Also a Supply of dround and Dry Colours, Brusbes, 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEAja: M4E,a.n duvR coeowtu as wees, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Established A.D. 1700 . 


•WEJDUinSTO- 


Large Collection of Framed Pictur es.- --p - 

•——7^ -- 41, 42, 43 Bussell-st., 

CO VENT GARDEN, LONDON (opposite Drary-Une Theatre). 

N.B.—Job Lot of OleographB guitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 


Honnmental Stone and Marble Works, 

m & 178 GREAT BRUSSWICK-S TREET, DGBLUf. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, ^c. Also Altars, Reredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimney pieces. Table Tops, and 
every d^cription of Stone and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most reasonable terms. 

N.B, — C. W. H, begs to irform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extendedhis Premises, he will undertake all iintfo q/*MftSOnry, ArchitOOtural Stono 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, npon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours, 

PESI8NS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TO AU PARTS OF THE COURTRY, 01APPLICATIOI 
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V 0 L.XVIL—No. 382. 


The Main Drmnctge Scketne, and City 
Improvements, 

E have hitherto for several 
y^airs expressed our 
U opinions openly and 

honestly on the pro- 
posed Main Drainage 
4B3f scheme devised lor this 

city. We have pointed 
out its obvious defects, 
and the extravagance that its promotion has 
led to, even in its preliminary stage. The 
law and parliamentary costs of the bill have 
been great; and, added to this, there has been 
the payment of the staff for some years ap¬ 
pointed to carry the work out, though up till 
the present little work has been executed, 
save some subsidiary sewer construction in 
view of the Main Drainage proper, whenever 
that work might be commenced. 

Our object on the present occasion is not 
to speak m harsh terms of any of the mem¬ 
bers or officials of the Corporation. From 
one point of view, at least, they are to be 
pitied as well as blamed. The loan of half 
a million for which they have sought is re¬ 
fused on the security they have offered, and 
they are unable to offer more without altering 
the entire rating of the townships. The 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury seem 
to be fully informed of the position of Dublin 
in regard to taxation. After considering the 
answers, interrogatories, and other docu¬ 
ments forwarded to them from the Corpora¬ 
tion, the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
hold the opinion that the statement supplied 
by the Corporation of the assessments made 
by them for various purposes during the last 
three years, and of the valuation of such 
assessments, discloses that the amount re¬ 
quired to be raised by assessment involves 
the levying of unusually high rates'upon the 
valuation set forth for assessment within the 
existing limits of the area rateable for the 
repayment of the proposed loan. They could 
not honestly come to any other conclusion. 
This was foreseen on this side of the water, 
and we and others pointed out long since 
that the prosecution of the Main Drainage 
Bcheme in its present proportion would inflict 
a terrible burden upon the city by further 
impoverishing it, and leading to general 
bankruptcy on the part of our traders. 

Were we to study from a selfish point only 
the professional interests we represent in 
this journal, we would not, of coarse, care 
how gigantic might have been the Drainage 
scheme; but in a case such as the present— 
knowing, as we do, the exact position of .this 
overburthened city,—^we independently go m 
for the common weal. The Corporation are 
not in a position at present to improve the 
security offered by them, and we are pleased 
they have come to the conclusion of telling 
their lordships of the Treasury that it cannot 
be done; and the result will be, of course, 
that the loan will not be granted. 

What will the Corporation do next 7 They 
apparently intend to go on with their hope¬ 
less amendment bill, believing that they will 


eventually succeed in extracting the coveted 
loan ** by hook or by crook,” or else by some 
form of a surrender of their powers or dignity 
as a municipal body. We trust, however, 
they will see their mistake, and retrace their 
steps while there is time. 

Independent of the prosecution of the 
Main Drainage scheme, there are ample 
powers and means in the hands of the Cor¬ 
poration to undertake and perform necessary 
works of improvement and of a sanitary kind 
which are urgently called for. The purifica¬ 
tion of the Liffey can be commenced, and 
even intercepting sewers could be constructed 
as an instalment of a well-devised sewerage 
scheme that may be completed at a future 
time. The Liffey must be freed from pollu¬ 
tion as far as possible; and other local bodies 
outside the city who at present make use of 
the Liffey or its tributaries, must be compelled 
to utilise their own sewage. The Corporation 
itself can utilise the sewage of the city to a 
great extent, and thus save the river and the 
harbour from continued pollution. They 
will argue, of course, that this is not possible, 
and that there is no remedy save in the 
carrying out of the gigantic scheme, to which 
a certain section of the Corporation seem to 
be wedded. 

The public abattoirs and markets questions 
can be taken up once more. On the former, 
Mr. Parke Neville, the Borough Engineer, 
brought up a useful report a few years ago. 
The old and existing markets for various 
uses, as we pointed out over and over again 
for years, are a positive disgrace to this city. 
They are dilapidated, dirty, and narrow, and 
all sanitary requirements seem to be ignored 
in their management. Apart from corporate 
action in this matter, some of our wealthy 
merchant princes, for Instance the Messrs. 
Guinness, Pirn, &c., could do no better work 
than expending a few thousand pounds in the 
construction of a market or two on well- 
selected sites, north and south of the city. 
They would thereby confer a great public 
benefit, add to the improvement of the metro¬ 
polis, in addition to having a good paying 
property. At any time afterwards, if it was 
desired, the Corporation could take over this 
property on paying the respective proprietary 
a fair price for the estate. We do not, of 
course, expect that private individuals will 
undertake public improvements that should 
be undertaken by the Municipal body; we 
only point out what could be accomplished if 
a desire or disposition existed for performing 
useful work apart from corporate action. 

The construction and repair of streets and 
roads through the city, and the opening of 
new thoroughfares through neighbourhoods 
where dirt, dilapidation, and chronic illness 
are ever rife, is a matter that calls for imme¬ 
diate attention. The provisions of the 
Artisans and Labourers Dwellings* Bill, 
passed last session, can be availed of, and 
valuable and necessary work commenced. 

This brings us to the question of Dangerous 
Structures, a subject of more than ordinary 
interest in Dublin at present, in consequence 
of a number of sad accidents of late by the 
falling down of wretched and rotten old 
structures. It may be argued that if action 
is taken to effect improvements under the 
act alluded to, how are the poor to be pro¬ 
vided for? At first sight there certainly 
appear to be some difficulties in the way; 
but the City of Dublin, unlike modern 
London, is small in extent, and the dispos¬ 
sessed will not have to remove long distances 


from the centre of their employment. 
Besides, in Dublin at present, there is a very 
large number of nnlet tenements, north and 
south. Ground also in Dublin, compared with 
the City of London or outside the city, is 
cheap. It would be well, and is, of course, 
indispensable, that wherever a large number 
of the poor or wprking classes are dispos¬ 
sessed by the demolition of tenement house 
property, provision should be made before¬ 
hand for their housing. The act provides 
in case of a public body or railway company 
having to demolish the houses of the poor, 
that they must make provision for the dis¬ 
possessed as near as possible to the centre 
of their employment. If we suppose the 
projected new street from Cork-hill to Christ 
Church-place was about to be carried out 
immediately, the tenement occupiers in 
Castle-street and its courts would certainly 
feel some inconvenience if not hardship; but 
there would be not much difficulty on their 
part in procuring new tenements, not distant, 
and even better than those which they occupy 
at present. 

If the Corporation, through the Public 
Health Committee and its sanitary staff, 
would only enforce the law, and compel the 
landlords of tenement property to keep their 
houses in a proper state of repair, and pro¬ 
vide for the necessary sanitary wants, the 
poor tenement occupiers would never fear 
the removal from one street to another, even 
if it was a little distant. At present, how¬ 
ever, when the poor are dispossessed through 
the carrying out of improvements, they are 
often obliged to take refuge in tenements 
worse than those they were forced to leave. 

In the matter of ** Dangerous Structures *' 
we are glad to see that the Corporation are 
at last moving in the matter. The Law 
Agent of the Corporation and the Borough 
Engineer have already prosecuted and proved 
in some cases, and orders were made by the 
magistrates to pull down or to otherwise put 
in secure condition the houses reported upon. 
We think in the majority of instances the 
wiser plan would be to take down these old 
structures, for several that we have noticed 
during the year are rotten from foundation 
to roof, and the putting of new fronts to 
them is a dangerous deception. 

In the matter of new houses, as much if not 
more vigilance is required on the part of the 
I Municipal Sanitary Authority as in that of 
the old. A Dublin Building Act, or an act 
applicable to Dublin, is absolutely required 
to put a stop to the practices of speculative 
or other unprincipled builders. Bad foun¬ 
dations, bad drainage or no drainage, bad 
materials, rubbishy mortar, and green and 
sappy timber of insufficient scantling—this 
is common here as well as in the suburbs of 
London and other principal English cities 
and towns. Constant inspection is needed 
on the part of the Sanitary Authority to see 
that rooms are of the proper dimensions, that 
Buffident cubic space has been allowed, and 
that every sanitary requirement is provided 
in conformity with the Building Act. 

Mr. Parke Neville, the Borough Engineer, 
has hitherto, we believe, spoken in favour of 
such an act to meet the wants of this city, 
and we understand it is his intention to 
press the consideration of the subject on the 
Munidpal Council. He would perform good 
work by succeeding in the matter. When 
any practical and useful work is earnestly 
foreshadowed and attempted by onr Corpo¬ 
ration, we are ever ready to back it up with 
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our advocacy; but, we regret to say, too 
often have we hud sound and substantial 
reasons for opposing the projects of our Cor¬ 
poration. 

We are not at all sanguine in the hope 
that the idea of the big Main Drainage 
scheme will be given up, so far as a number 
of the members of the Corporation are con¬ 
cerned, who appear to have staked their 
chances on its prosecutiob. This aside for 
the present, we would earnestly counsel the 
Corporation to bestir themselves in the 
matter of the sanitary improvement of the 
city. By bad management the condition of 
the City Estate is in a rather desperate state, 
and has strongly favoured the belief among 
many of our citizens that the Government 
would be forced to put the Coporation in 
commission. 

We may return to the subject of urgent 
public improvements in another paper, and 
to the discussion of other matters which we 
have not time to enter upon now. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
(ENGLAND). 

The list of the subjects for papers during 
session of 1875-6 for which, if prepared and 
approved of by the council, premiums will be 
awarded, include among many others the 
foU owing:— 

On Portable Apparatus for Oanglna the Mate¬ 
rials, and for the Expeditious Mixing of large quan¬ 
tities of Portland Cement Concrete. 

On the Value and Strength of the different Mate¬ 
rials used for making Concrete: with Experiments 
on the Proper Proportions of the various ingredients, 
and of the Water, whether salt or fresh, to produce 
the Strongest Mixture. 

On the Application of Steam Machinery for Exca¬ 
vating, and the Cost as compared with Hand Labour. 

OnStone-quarryingandStone-workingMachinery. 

On the Construction of Warehouses and other 
buildings for Storing Goods, with tiie Special View 
of resisting Fire, and on the relative merits of brick¬ 
work, iron, and timber fur that object. 

On Modern Methods of Constructing the Foun¬ 
dations of Bridges, 

On the Design, generally, of Iron Bridges of 
very large span, for Railway traffic. 

On the Water Supply of Towns, Including a des¬ 
cription of the sources of supply, of the different 
modes of storing, collecting and filtering water, of 
the various incidental works, of the distribution to 
the consumers, and of the general practical results. 

On the Constant Service of Water Supply, with 
special reference to its introduction into the Metro¬ 
polis, in substitution for the Intermittent System. 

On the various Modes of Dealing with Sewage, 
either for its disposal or utilisation. 

On the various descriptions of Pumps employed for 
raising Water or Sewage, and their relati ve efficiency. 

On the Ventilation and Working of Railway 
Tunnels of great length. 

On heavy and light Wood Working Machinery. 

Among the premiams awarded during the 
Bession of 1874-5, were :— 

A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, to 
George Frederick Deacon, M. Inst. C.E., for bis 
Paper ** On the Systems of Constant and Inter¬ 
mittent Water Supply, and the Prevention of Waste, 
with special reference to the restoration of Constant 
Service In Liverpool.” 

A Telford Premium to Jules Gaudare, C.E., of 
Lausanne, for bis Notes on the Consolidation of 
Earthworks.” 

A Watt Medal, and the Manhy Premium, to John 
Clarke Hawksbaw, M.A., M. Inst. C.E., for bis 
paper on “ The Construction of the Albert Dock at 
Kingston-opon- Hull.” 

A Telford Premium to Charles CoUon, Assoc. Inst. 
C.B., for his ** Details of the Working Tests and 
Observations on Portland Cement, made during the 
Construction of the Portsmoath Dockyard Exten¬ 
sion Works.” 

Among the student prizes were ;— 

A Miller Prize to Arthur Ernest Baldwin, Stud. 
Inst C.B., for bis paper on **Tbe Design and Con¬ 
struction of Lock Oates.” 

A Miller Prize to James Charles Inglis, Stud. Inst 
C.E., for bis paper, Experiments on Current Meters 
and their Bearing on the Hydraulics of Rivers.” 

A Miller Prize to William Patterson Orchard, 
Stud. Inst. C.K., for his Paper on ** Hydraulic Cal¬ 
culations relating to Water Pressure aad Walls to 
resist it. Gauging of Water, the Flow of Water in 
Open Channels and in Pipes.*’ 


A Miller Prize to John Charles Mackay, Stud. 
Inst. C.E., for his paper on ** Concrete.” 

It will be seen from even the above greatly 
abbreviated listW subjects for papers, and 
premiums awarded, that the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, England, is progressing 
with the requirements of the age, and antici¬ 
pating and providing for the wants of the 
future. 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 

The opening meeting of the session 1875-6 
will be held on Thursday, 25th inst., when 
the President, Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., will deliver the Inaugural Ad¬ 
dress. 

General meetings will be held each month 
during the session, which it is desirable 
should be largely attended. 

The classes of Design and Construction 
(which heretofore met on alternate Thurs¬ 
days) wiU now meet on the same evenings 
twice a-month, the business of one class to 
be taken up after that of the other. The 
committee hope by this arrangement to secure 
a good attendance. 

The following is a list of papers to be read 
at the ordinary general meetings:— 

Nov. 25.—President’s Address. 

Dec. 30.—Working Drawings. By J. J. O’Cal¬ 
laghan. 

Jan. 27, 1876.—Hints from American Practice. 
By W. Fogerty. 

Feb. 24.—Paper by Sandhara Symes. 

March 30.—Earth-Closet System. By J. H. 
Owen. 

April 27.—Two Cathedrals — Canterbury and 
Amiens. By C. H. Brien. 

May 25.— Paper by F. Morley. 

The prizes for last session have been 
awarded as follows:—The prize in Class of 
Design, to W. J. Fennell. For best set of 
measured drawings of any building in the 
United Kingdom up till the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, to Benjamin P. Shires, Leeds. For 
the best design for a town church, to J. H. 
Martindale, Kendal. 

The officers for this session are:— 

Pruident —Thomas Drew,"R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Vice-PresidaU — Wm. M. Mitchell, F.K.I.A.I. 
Committee—C, J. Allen, Henry C. Brett, Daniel 
J. Freeman, O. C. Henderson, Thos. H. Longfieid, 
J. J. O’Callaghan, W. P. O’Neill, A. W. Robinson, 
John L. Robinson. Trecuurer—T, H. Longfieid. 
Librarian—C. J. Allen. Auditors —H. Oldham, 
J. C. Wllmot. Hon, Secretaries—Vienty C. Brett, 
A. W. Robinson. 


BELFAST ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The opening meeting of the fourth session 
of the above association was held on the 
evening of the 8th instant, at the Museum. 
The attendance was large, it having been 
previously announced that the meeting would 
be open to the general public. 

Mr. W. R. Jackson hlled the chair. 

The chairman, in the course of some brief 
remarks, said it must be exceedingly grati¬ 
fying to the officials of the Belfast Archi¬ 
tectural Association to hnd that it had entered 
on the fourth year of its existence, and that 
it had in the space of three years arrived at 
a certain amount of success—in fact, an 
amount of success they could not have anti¬ 
cipated. There was a bright future before 
them, not only for themselves, but for their 
snccessors. They saw it already developed 
in a great number of designs that had 
recently been produced and executed in the 
town of Belfast. They saw the tone of 
architecture in Belfast and the North of 
Ireland improving year after year, and, as he 
said before, Belfast was a yonng town, and 
they were a heterogeneons race; but although 
antagonistic to a great extent in some 
opinions, they were joined in the holy bond 
of union in respect to architecture. A gentle¬ 
man was to address them that evening, of 
whom it was not necessary for him to say a 
single word—they all knew him. and appre¬ 
ciated him. 


Mr. R. M. Yonng (hon. sec.) read the list 
of prizes offered for competition, and also 
the programme for sebsion 1875-6. 

For the best copy of a good architectaral drawing 
(open to pupils only)~Ut, £2 2«. ; 2nd, £1 Is. 

For the best set of measured drawings of a build¬ 
ing, subject to approval of committee—1st prize 
(given by R. Wall, C.E.), £2 2*,-, 2nd, £1 Is. 
(given by committee). 

For the best sketch drawing of any building 
different from previous years—1st prize (offered by 
R. Young, C.E.), £2 2s.; 2iid (by same geutlemaii), 
£1 Is. 

For a design In colour, £l Is. 

For the best paper read during the session at the 
evening classes of design. 1st, £2 2s.; 2iid, £\ Is. 

For the best series of sketches extiihited ai even¬ 
ing meetings for design. Ut (offered by J. C. 
Marsli), £1 Is.; 2iid (offered by F. W. Lockwood), 
10s. fid. 

Wm. Henry Lynn offers a prize of £2 28. for the 
best sketch ou a subject which he will announce in 
due time. 

Prizes are also offered by Mr. Joseph Bell and 
Mr. Thomas Turner. 

A number of new members were enrolled. 

Mr. T. Hevey then read his paper on 
** Church Buildmg,” which we print on 
another page. 

Mr. Vere Foster expressed the satisfaction 
with which he had listened to the lecture, and 
hoped the association would be the means of 
fostering a taste for architecture among s 
greater number of the young men of Belfast, 
in which place there was ample room for 
exercise of talent. He also recommended, 
among other things, an improvement in 
school architecture, and expressed his inten¬ 
tion of offering prizes for competition on 
practical architecture of that description. 
The speaker concluded by moving a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 

The Rev. J. O’Laverty, P.P., said there 
was no other class of buildings which seemed, 
generally speaking, less adapted for the pur¬ 
poses for which they were intended ^an 
church buildings. It was observed that in 
churches generally the ornamentation was 
on the outside, while the interior was al¬ 
together neglected. In Rome, however—^tho 
mistress of the world in architecture—^it was 
the inside of the churches which was orna¬ 
mented, while the exterior was very plain. 
Speaking of carvings and inscriptions, he 
said that modern art seemed a long way 
inferior to that of centuries ago. It was now 
the general rule that inscriptions after fifty 
or sixty ^ears became illegible, though on 
stone which was thought to be exceedingly 
durable. The carvings on Downpatrick 
Church, which was built in the time of Sir 
John de Courcey, and at Greyabbey, built 
soon after, were quite perfect still. He be¬ 
lieved there was much of this to be attributed 
to the stone used in the work, materials that 
were taken from the neighbourhood of the 
buildings lasting much longer than those 
procured at a distance. 

Mr. Watt, in seconding the vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, expressed a hope that Mr. 
Hevey should be asked to follow up the sub¬ 
ject on future occasions. 

The vote of thanks having been passed 
with acclamation, and 

Mr. Hevey having replied, 

On the motion of Mr. J. J. Murphy, 
seconded by Mr. Young (hon. sec.), a vote of 
thanks was passed to the chairman for pre¬ 
siding. 


ABOUT “THE HON. IRISH SOCIETY.** 

SECOND ABTIGLE. 

After the formation of the Irish Society, 
and the division of the estates into twelve 
portions to suit the twelve companies, the 
portions inspected by Pynnar (see Survey) 
consisted of 8,210 acres each, but there was 
a total of 200,000 acres, exclusive of the 
towns of Coleraine and Londonderry, and the 
lands, woods, fences and fisheries belon^g. 
These not being snsceptible of a division 
were retained by the Irish Society, the rents 
and profits being accounted for with the 
twelve companies who had each contributed 
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^8,888 68. 8d., or, in all, .£40,000, which had 
already been ^bnrsed upon the Plantation. 
About this time James granted a charter to 
Coleraine, but having been informed that 
the Plantation entrusted to the company was 
making but poor progress, he directed 
Deputy Chichester to institute inquiry and 
report to him thereon. Sir Joseph Bodley 
being intrusted with the inspection, re¬ 
ported very unfavourably as to the pro^ss, 
and immediately James issued a manifesto 
stating that he would seize into his own 
hands all lands in which the terms of the 
Plantation should not be performed before 
the last day of August, 1616. 

In the ** Bye Laws of the Corporation, 
quoted in our first paper, the act in relation 
to electing a governor, &c., the Court of 
Assistants shoidd have been printed 1612 
instead of 1611. We shall now cite a few 
more of these bye-laws:— 

— £1,000 more to be raised by companies 
for Plantation in Ireland, and divisions tolie 
together.—April, 1618, 

— Report of Mr. Alderman Smithes and 
Alderman Spiingham, about Irish Planta¬ 
tion.—8th November, 1613. 

— Admission of l^ds in Ireland by lot. 
-—Same year. 

—Report of Mr. Mathias Springham on 
his return out of Ireland.—Same year. 

— £7,600 to be levied for the Plantation 
of Ireland.—11th January, 1614. 

— £5,000 to bo levied off the companies 
for the Plantation in Ireland.—18th October. 

— Messrs. Proby and Springham’s report 
or return from Ireland.—2l8t October. 

We find about this time the corporation 
had raised a loan for James of the sum of 
£100,000. In 1619 Nicholas Pynnar super¬ 
seded Sir Joseph Bodley, and in his survey 
of the Ulster Plantation he represented 
Coleraine to be in a very bad and unimprov¬ 
ing condition. The town was dirty and 
ihmly inhabited, and if even the ramparts 
were capable of defence, there were not men 
sufficient to man the sixth part of them. It 
is also stated there were but three houses 
building at the time. Sir Arthur Chichester, 
in 1622, granted his interest in Lough Neagh 
to the Irish Society for ever at the yearly rent 
of £100; and in the same year Sir Thomas 
Phillips made another survey of the Planta¬ 
tion in the hands of the Society, and the 
London Companies, with a sinister intention. 
In 1624, the year preceding James’s death, 
the whole of this property was sequestrated. 
The wily monarch, no doubt, intended to 
have sole possession and to seize it into his 
own hands on a plea of breach of contract. 

In one of the bye-laws for 1624 we have— 

— Several propositions and answers be¬ 
tween the Lords of the Privy Council and 
Ci^ in relation to Ireland. 

James professed liberality first in the dis¬ 
tribution of the confiscated estates, but his 
aim was indirectly to make them a source of 
profit to himself. He exhausted his exchequer 
by prodigality to his favourites and his other 
various excesses and extravagances, and no 
subterfuge or scheme was too low or mean 
for him to resort to for the purpose of raising 
or exacting money, often under the pretence 
of a loan, which he never intended to pay, 
even if he reigned twice as long. 

One of James’s schemes in 1619 was to 
institute a new order of nobility, to rank be¬ 
tween a knight and a baron, to be styled a 
baronet, and confined to 200 gentlemen. The 
cost of the patent was £1,095, and this was 
estimated at the charge of keeping thirty 
men in Ulster for three years at ei^tpence 
a-day, which was paid into the exchequer on 
the delivery thereof. This money replen¬ 
ished the exchequer to the extent! of 
£218,000, but neither money nor men found 
their way to Ireland. 

We wUl not here enter into the dark cata¬ 
logue of crimes that took place during the 
last years of James’s reign, by which Pro¬ 
testants and Catholics i^e suffered, and 
had their properties confiscated under the 
pretence of defective titles. The most 
daring acts of spoliation took place; pro¬ 
perties possessed for centuries—as far back 


as Henry II.—were declared bad in law, and 
Chichester and other members of the Irish 
Government carried out James’s will with a 
vigour and a vengeance. The king and his 
advisers and abettors robbed and punished 
right and left, and the class of men called 
** discoverers ” of defective titles did their 
nefarious work wildi activity and profit to 
themselves. 

The “ Irish Society,” or the Corporation 
of London, no more than native Imh pro¬ 
prietors, have no reason to remember James, 
save with the most deadly feelings of hatred. 
He was a bad and selfish king, and it was 
his determined resolve, before death put an 
end to his career, to confiscate the Plantation 
he created himself. 

Charles I., who ascended the throne in 
1625, acting on the suggestions of his pre¬ 
decessor in respect to the Ulster Plantation 
formed by the London companies, resumed 
the sequestration of Londonderry, and the 
rents were levied for the k^g’s use. The 
letters patent granted by James were in 1637 
cancelled, and both seized into the king’s 
hands, and in 1639 commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed to make grants of these lands as well 
as those belonging to the companies. During 
the reign of Charles I. the journals of the 
corporation are full of matters relating to the 
Irish Plantation—^loans, negotiations, con¬ 
tracts, bye-laws, Ac.,—but we shall only 
aUude to a few:— 

— Articles of Privy Council relating to 
Irish Plantation, and city answers thereto.— 
27th May, 1623. 

— Petition to his Majesty to make election 
of a governor and deputy-governor of Irish 
Plantations.—17th May, 1636. 

— Report of committee touching the great 
and important business in question between 
his Majesty and the city, approved of, and 
committee were empowered to wait on his 
Majesty with the same relating to Irish 
lands.—23rd June, 1636. 

Several reports follow during this year and 
the following year in relation to the same. 

— King’s acceptance of Irish lands, cus¬ 
toms, fishings, Ac., embraced. 

— Confirmation of charters by inspectors, 
and other articles if agreed upon between his 
M^'esty and the city.—31st March, 1638. 

Charles having returned from Scotland in 
1641, and being entertained by the City of 
London, directed that their Ulster estates 
should be restored to the Irish Society and 
the City Companies; also the Parliament 
revoked the sentences of the court, and of 
the Star Chambex, and decreed that the pro¬ 
perty should revert to those in possession 
when it passed; but the civil war of 1641 
intervening prevented this from being accom¬ 
plished. At the conclusion of the civil war 
the Irish Society and the companies came 
again into possession, and the former renewed 
the leases in Derr^ and Coleraine. Cromwell 
confirmed them m 1656, in the same rights 
they enjoyed under the letters patent of 
James I. The Corporation of London ob¬ 
tained a new charter on the restoration of 
Charles II. in 1662, and under this the Irish 
Society has acted down to the present. 

In the matter of customs, tonnage, and 
poundage granted to Coleraine and Lendon- 
derry under this charter, it was deemed pre¬ 
judicial to the interests of the Crown to carry 
it into effect, so the “Irish Society” accepted 
£6,000 as compensation for the same, £2,000 
of which was then paid. 

In the rebellion of 1641, the City of London 
sent four ships to Londonderry with pro¬ 
visions, clothes, and munitions of war, and 
the twelve companies sent each two pieces of 
ordnance, in addition to twenty pieces of 
artillery contributed some years previously; 
and, in 1689, when Londonderry was be¬ 
sieged, the (Corporation of London, through 
the Irish Society and companies, contributed 
money and used their influence in every 
direction in the interest of Derry, and for 
the safety of their estates. 

It is not our puroose to enter into detail 
about the siege of Londonderry, and the part 
the Irish Society played throughout that 
period. In 1690 the Irish Society and the 


City Companies contributed £100 each 
towards repairing the injuries sustained by 
the city during the siege, and in 1698 the 
society served an ejectment on the Bishop of 
Derry for the resumption of the 1,500 acres 
of which it had been deprived in the reign of 
Charles I., and it obtained possession of 
them the following year. The bishop, how¬ 
ever, appealed in 1697 to the Irish House of 
Lords, from the decision of the Chancellor, 
when an order was obtained for establishing 
him in possession. This was opposed by 
the sheriffs, who were taken into custody 
and sent to Dublin. The bishop, in 1708, 
compromised this suit by accepting £250 a- 
year, and the fee of the bishop’s house and 
gardens to him and his successors from the 
society, who then forthwith resumed posses¬ 
sion of the lands in dispute. 

A few years later disputes between the 
Corporation of Londonderry and the Irish 
Society began to crop up, and have continued 
more or less down to the present day. In 
1736 the society threatened to stop the 
annuity of £90 10s., which the corporation 
received out of the quarter lands; and in 
1739 the society ruled that only four honorary 
freemen should be elected by the corporation. 
One of the causes of this dispute was an 
obnoxious bye-law, but the Corporation of 
Derry having repealed this in 1740 the society 
resumed the payment of the £90 lOs. The 
Irish Parliament by votes in 1765-7 and 
1771 repaired the quays at an expenditure 
of £4,590 15s., and in 1773 was about to pass 
a law against absentee landlords, which 
greatly alarmed the Irish Society and the 
companies, who prepared to oppose it. At 
the commencement of the Volunteer move¬ 
ment the society contributed £100 towards 
a volunteer body, and in 1789 the society 
granted the Corporation of Derry a lease of 
the tolls of the ferry in perpetuity, to enable 
it to borrow money to buUd the proposed 
bridge across the Foyle. This was the 
wooden bridge erected by Mr. Cox, a native 
of Boston, U.S. It was constructed in 
America ^and brought over, and opened in 
1791. 

Walker, who defended Derry, has had his 
monuments and other memorials; but Michel- 
borne, who certainly contributed no less than 
Walker to the success of the siege, has had 
little tribute paid to him during life or since 
his death. King William advanced him to 
the rank of colonel, but poor Michelbome 
applied in vain to the Irish Society to recom¬ 
mend him to the monarch to appoint him as 
governor of Culmore Fort. This they 
refused to do, offering as an excuse for their 
peremptory refusal that no fort would be 
needed there in future. The records of the 
society show that they subsequently agreed 
to pay a governor £200 a-year, allow him 
300 acres of land allotted to this fort, and 
continued to pay down to our own day. 

Let us see how stood the case of Derry 
since the Plantation of Ulstqr. For 200 
years the corporation of this city had been 
nothing more than the nominal creation of 
the “Irish Society;” and though it had a 
charter granted by James I., and confirmed 
by Charles II., the corporation had scarcely 
any power. “ The mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens of the City of Londonderry,” as it was 
styled, comprised a mayor, recorder, twelve 
aldermen, twenty-four burgesses, two sheriffs 
(who were also sheriffs of we county), and a 
chamberlain. This municipal body, with its 
complement of freemen, returned to Parlia¬ 
ment the nominees of the “ Irish Society,” 
and “ free and independent ” electors were 
nowhere. The spirit of the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations Reform Act worked a change in 
the above constitution, and the “ Irish 
Society” had to relax its authority over the 
Derry Corporation. Since this municipal 
reform took place, upwards of thirty years 
since, the disputes between the Corporation 
of Derry and the Irish Society are more fre¬ 
quent than ever. How the case stands at 
present between the Corporation and inhabi¬ 
tants of Derry on the one hand, and the 
Irish Society on the other, we will tell 
another paper, 
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THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

In his chapter on “ Early Irish Art,” Mr. 
Brash enters into an inquiry as to the pro¬ 
bable date of the introduction of sculptured 
decoration into Irish architecture, and he 
traces the passion for ornamental decoration 
in this country back to a very remote date. 
The sepulchral chambers on the Lough Crew 
hills and the great tumulus at New Grange 
afford very early evidence of sculptured orna¬ 
mentation in pagan Ireland. The ornamental 
desims illustrated in the Book of Kells are 
alluded to; and, as Mr. Brash proceeds, he 
quotes the opinions of eminent authorities, 
British and foreign, on the early and wonderful 
development of Irish art. Among the autho¬ 
rities cited are: ** Illuminations and Fac¬ 
similes from Irish Manuscripts in the 
Libraries of Switzerland,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Ferdinand Keller, of Zurich; “ Palffiographia 
Sacra Pictoria,” by Mr. J. O. Westwood, the 
distinguished English palaeographer; “ Art 
of Uluminating,” and ** Handbook to the 
Byzantine Court,” by Mr. Digby Wyatt; and 
some well-known home and foreign art and 
archaeological publications. At the end of 
the chapter a useful list of other works, 
British and foreign, are given, which have 
treated of the subject of early Irish art, and 
which are valuable as references. 

From all he has adduced on the subject of 
Irish art, Mr. Brash thinks he ma^ safely 
infer : ** 1st. That the Irish race originated 
this peculiar style of ornamental decoration 

t the Book of Kells and other illuminated 
ISS.], which in point of fertility of inven¬ 
tion, accuracy of delineation, and richness 
and harmony of colouring, was unrivalled, 
and had attained its acme of perfection in 
the sixth century. 2nd. That taking into 
consideration the slow progress of aH, we 
most admit that it had been practised in 
Ireland long before the introduction of 
Christianity, to the iconoclastic zeal of whose 
professors is in all probability attributable 
the destruction of many valuable pagan 
manuscripts and works of art.” 

Further, our author is of opinion that the 
re-Christian civilisation of Uie Gaedhil has 
een greatly underrated, and in fact denied, 
by a modem school of Irish antiquarians, 
through an affected sentimentality that at¬ 
tributed everything in letters, arts, Ac., to 
the introduction oi St. Patrick. We are of 
the same opinion; and the more we study 
the national monuments of our country, the 
more we are convinced that art and letters 
were in no backward state on the advent of 
St. Patrick. Speaking of this proneness to 
attribute ever^^ing to our national saint 
and his diciples, Mr. Brash observes:—“ As 
if Christianity would not achieve a far more 
glorious and difficult triumph in overcoming 
the prejudices of a civilised race, the in¬ 
fluences of a long - established religious 
By stem, and the consolidated power of a 
Jeamed and astute priesthood, than by the 
conversion of an ignorant and unlettered 
race, such as those writers have indulged the 
habit of representing their countrymen to 
have been.” 

The above words are well put, and the 
sentiments could be appreciated without 
reserve by Catholic as well as by Protestant 
Irishmen. In our very ancient rock-sculp¬ 
tures exist undoubtedly the germ of the art 
in which our countrymen excelled in later 
times, and certain features of this ornamen¬ 
tation are traceable in our iUuminated manu¬ 
scripts, monumental slabs, and erosses. Mr. 
Henry O’Neill’s work on the “ Sculptured 
Crosses of Ireland,” and Miss Stokes’s 
** Christian Inscriptions,” may be consulted 
with profit in the matter of examples of Irish 
art. 

“ It is worthy of remark,” says Mr. Brash, 
** that, though the Irish exhibited wonderful 
fertility of invention, taste, and fancy in 
design, the utmost accuracy in drawing, and 
of harmony in colouring—^at peculiar class 
of ornament in which they excelled, their 

•^See on/fr 


attempts at representing the hnman figure, 
either in paintmg or so^pture, were decided 
failures. They appear to have had no idea 
of light and shade, or of perfective, and 
very little of the proportion of the human 
subject; even their represeiltations in out¬ 
line of birds, lizards, dogs, are grotesque and 
exaggerated.” As far as ancient works of 
sculpture are included, allowance must be 
made for the wear of long centuries. 

The early Irish were not the only people 
who have had no idea of light Emd shade, and 
of the other re(niisites of good delineation, 
as mentioned by Mr. Brash; and this want con¬ 
tinues down to our own time in regard to some 
eastern nations. In an accurate representa¬ 
tion of a very highly-illuminated miniature 
painting, in a Persian manuscript of some 
antiquity, an engraved plate of which is 
given in the first volume of the Anthologia 
Hihemica, there is the same failure to 
pourtray aright observable. To use the 
words of the writer of the article descriptive 
of the Persian picture in that publication, 
there is ** a total absence of design, perspec¬ 
tive, proportions, and shades, and a redun¬ 
dancy of minute ornament and glowing 
colours” which, he adds, seem to confirm 
the opinion which the famous Italian pilgrim, 
Pietro della Valle, entertained of their skill 
in this art. The Persian poets, like the 
early Irish ones, could describe beauty and 
love in glowing colours, but they had not 
painters or sculptors capable of doing justice 
to their descriptions. To use the words of 
the Italian pilgrim or traveller alluded to, 
who wrote of the Persians upwards of two 
hundred years ago :—“ Their figures, though 
painted with the finest and mosif varied 
colours, are of no effect, being destitute of 
design, of which the artists are grossly 
ignorant.” A copy of the poem of “ The 
History of the Lives of Joseph and 
Zuleikha,” in Persian manuscript, which the 
miniature painting fails to do justice to, is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and at one time it was supposed to be the 
most highly ornamented manuscript in the 
world. 

Despite the deficiencies in certain phases 
of Irish art, pagan or Christian, as a whole, 
it exhibits a progress to feel proud of, and 
Mr. Brash cites ample authorities in his 
work in proof of his statements on the 
question of early Irish art. 

We now come to the Romanesque period, 
to which Mr. Brash devotes the most 
lengthened chapter in his work. He com¬ 
mences by disputing the statements ad¬ 
vanced by Dr. Petrie as to the date of the 
introduction of sculptured decoration in 
Irish architecture. Certain ohiamental 
features in the churches of St. Flannan, at 
Killaloe; of Rahin, King’s County; St. 
Saviour’s, at Glendalough, and in other 
buildings, were ascribed by Dr. Petrie to the 
eighth and ninth centuries, but Mr. Brash 
contends on purely architectural lines, and 
apart from any wish to deprive his country¬ 
men of any claims that can be historically 
and conscientiously supported, that **we 
have not the slightest evidence that either 
in England, Normandy, or Germany, carved 
decorations, such as we find in the above- 
named examples, were in use at the periods 
stated. On the contrary, the evidence of 
existing buildings in those countries, the 
dates of which have been established from 
documentary evidence, and which exhibit 
similsur features, go to prove no earlier date 
than late in the tenth, or early in the 
eleventh century. But as I have shown 
that Ireland was in advance of the rest of 
Europe, in the art of ornamental design 
and illumination and in monumental sculp¬ 
ture, and as there was an early and con¬ 
stant intercourse of literati and ecclesias¬ 
tics between Ireland and the continent, 
and particularly with Germany and Northern 
Italy, we may safely surmise that certain 
features of the Lombardic style may have 
been introduced into this country in the 
tenth century, even before the Norman stylo 
became prevalent in France. It must, how¬ 
ever, be admitted that the Romanesque was 


not fully developed in our island until the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, that develop- 
ment exhibiting many kindred features wiw 
the Norman of France and England, but 
having,alBO, peculiarities distinctively its own& 
That the earliest attempts at architectural 
decoration amongst ns should be founded in 
some degree upon the art principles already 
practised, is but reasonable to expect.” 

Mr. Brash then proceeds to give some 
examples of early churches with native and 
foreign futures intermixed, the ornamenta¬ 
tion being indigenous to Ireland, and some 
instances so peculiar in their features as ta 
put it beyond doubt that the ornamental 
decoration could be other than of native 

f 'owth, uninspired by either Norman or 
nglish examples. 

The Romanesque style was introduced 
into this country, in the opinion of Mr* 
Brash, before it had been practised in Eng¬ 
land or Northern France; and he came to 
this conclusion from an examination of a 
great number of our ancient buildings and a 
study of the examples of Irish art in various 
publications and MSS. The late Dr. Petrie 
previously came to the same conclusion re¬ 
specting the Romanesque style. In case, 
however, it should be supposed that Mr. 
Brash echoed his predecessor’s opinions, he 
says:—“ It is however gratifying to my own 
mind to know, that my views were formed 
before I read the passage in that gentleman’s 
work. Opinions thus independently formed, 
and conclusions arrived at, claims for them 
some consideration.” Mr. Brash quotes the 
passage from Dr. Petrie’s work, and adds 
that while he subscribes to the general views 
of the distinguished antiquaiy, he has been 
obliged to aissent from his (Dr. Petrie’s) 
application of it to the particiflar examples 
he has referred to in suppmi; of it. Dr. 
Petrie’s error, in the opinion of Mr. Brash, 
consists in carrying the Hiberno-Romanesqua 
period back to a date far too early by two 
centuries. 

As he proceeds with his subject, Mr. 
Brash illustrates his text with a number of 
examples: architectural details of windows, 
doors, and sculptured ornamentation in con¬ 
nection with our churches and some of our 
Round Towers; and, in respect to the latter, 
he puts forward tenable proofs of additions 
and alterations that have been effected at 
different dates with a view to harmonise their 
architecture, if possible, with that of the 
churches of the period. 

In respect to Temple Finghin, Clonmac- 
noise, where a church with an incorporated 
tower stands, Mr. Brash, by the aid of 
measured drawings, proves, we think, to the 
satisfaction of everyone that the church and 
the tower are not coeval buildings as Dr. 
Petrie particularly instanced in this case. 
We will quote a portion of Mr. Brash’s de¬ 
scription ;—** In the first place, the courses 
of the masonry in both buildings do not cor¬ 
respond, as would be the case were they 
jointly erected. Neither are they regularly 
bonded each into the other, but the masonry 
of the church is toothed into that of the 
tower, a process known to masons when 
erecting a new building in connection with 
an older one. Again, it is evident from the 
mode in which the roof of the church is con¬ 
nected with the tower. Had they been 
coeval erections, a proper water-table would 
have been built into Me wall of tower, to 
protect the junction of the roof—a practice 
carefully attended to by all medifeval builders. 
Instead of this, a chase was cut in the wall, 
and the roof let into it. Again, it is evident 
from an examination of the junction of the 
nave and chancel with the tower; the enlarged 
plan of this part clearly explains itself. 
After the church had been built against the 
latter, the builders found that the circular 
wall of the same had an unsightly appearance 
in the angle of the nave, or when erecting it 
they conceived that they could out out that 
portion of the tower and so complete the 
angle of this part of the church. They 
accordingly commenced doing so by cutting 
the outer stones into two concentric circles, 
but having got through two-thirds of the 
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thickness af the wall, they were obliged to 
desist, as the tower had been so weakened by 
the necessary cutting for the connection of 
the walls of the church, and by the proximity 
of the door, that it shewed signs of giving 
way, as right over the angle of nave is a 
settlement, and a crack in the tower,—this 
crack has been closed externally as a part of 
the late repairs, but internally it is still quite 
visible;—not being able then to carry out 
their intention of completing the angle of 
nave, they fashioned the mason-work into an 
angle pillar; the whole arrangement is still 
to be seen^and examined; to the eye of the 
practical builder it tells its own tale as plainly 
as if he were looking at the whole operation.” 

Mr. Brash has certainly conclusively proven 
his case in this instance. The erection of the 
tower here must have long preceded the 
church, and the ornate chancel arch is pro* 
bably an insertion belonging to the eleventh 
century, but the body of the church is of a 
much earlier date. The Round Tower was 
appropriated by a Christian community 
and utilised, and, as in this case so in several 
others, there have been appropriations, alter¬ 
ations, insertions or additions from time to 
time. 

Other features of the Hibemo-Romanesque 
period will be touched upon in our next 
paper. 


HANDICRAFT AND HANDICRAFT 
TOOLS. 

(Continned from pace SOS.) 

HAMMEBS. 

It is curious to notice that the only mecha¬ 
nical tools for external use with which man 
is provided by nature are the hammer, a 
compound vice, and a scratching or scraping 
tool. These are in the hand; and in the 
various contrivances which have from time 
to time been introduced to notice of com¬ 
ound tools, none have surpassed in compre- 
ensiveness of variety these three in one. 
As a vice, the hand is worthy of a very 
lengthened notice; as a hammer alone it is 
now our concern. Whilst for impact upon a 
substance softer than itself the fist can deal 
an appreciable blow, yet upon one harder 
than itself the reaction of the substance 
transfers the blow to the flesh and bone of 
nature’s hammer. 

When the materials of which this earth is 
composed are regarded as those that may be 
useM to man (if only he had them in such a 
form as could be handled and used), and 
when, further, the very procuring of food by 
the slaying of animals, is one of the essen¬ 
tials of man’s existence, it will be admitted 
that a very early want of mankind would be 
a means for possessing himself of these 
without inflicting damage upon his bodily 
framework. Now, although the arm and 
hand are contrived with a perfection of 
adaptability to motion as well as facility for 
holding, yet they are quite unsuited for the 
purposes alluded to. Indeed, it is clear that 
in none of the years in which the human 
race have dwelt on the earth could man have 
won those materials and that food which 
were essential for his welfare, unless, avail¬ 
ing himself of the holding power of the hand, 
and the rapid motions of the arm, he could 
supplement these by means for gaining what 
these alone could not acquire. 

Hence amongst the contrivances which 
have come down to us from those ages 
before history was written, or the use of 
metals known, are found stones shaped, we 
may suppose, by the action of water, and so 
rounded as to flt the hand. These stones 
are called by antiquarians ** mauls,” and 
they were probably held in the hand, and 
struck against that which otherwise could 
not have been broken. In these ** mauls ” is 
the original hammer. 

Graduating requirements of the social 
state of our pre-historic ancestors, as we 
would our own, this maul might occasionally 
have proved too heavy, but more frequently 
too light. For that tapping action which 
in our minor wants is often more requisite 


than blows, they seem to have devised an 
ingenious appliance consisting of a stone 
specially prepared for this somewhat delicate 
operation. 

Mr. Evans has collected and engraved a 
number of the ancient stone implements 
found in Great Britain, ** The Ancient Stone 
Implements of Great Britain,” published by 
Messrs. Longman. One of these tapping 
hammers, held between a finger and the 
thumb, bears traces of wear as if employed 
in striking against a cylindricsd or sharp 
surface. The mode in which the recesses for 
the finger and thumb may have been formed 
has exercised much ingenious surmise. 

When now we pass from this light to very 
heavy work it will be obvious that to hold a 
stone in the hollow of the hand, and to 
strike an object with it so that the reaction 
of the blow shall be mainly met by the mus¬ 
cular action of the back oi the hand, and the 
thinnest section of the wrist, would be not 
only fatiguing, but might be injurious to 
the delicate network of muscles there found, 
and so damage this part. of the hand. It 
may have been from such effects that even 
in the stone age, there are traces of ** mauls” 
which have double ends and are held by the 
middle. A blow given by such is counter¬ 
acted not only by the mcreased mass of 
material, but also by the changed position of 
the hand and wrist m relation to the direc¬ 
tion of the blow. When held in the hollow 
of the hand, the resistance was met by (say) 
a depth of tissue of about three-quarters of 
an inch, but when held as the maul now 
alluded to must have been held, this resist¬ 
ance is met by a depth of tissue of about 
three inches. Hence whilst mechanicsdly 
(owing to the mass of stone) and muscularly 
(owing to the position of the hand in refer¬ 
ence to the direction of the blow) the ** maul’'^ 
in this second stage is a decided improve¬ 
ment upon its primitive form, we cannot but 
admit that experience would soon suggest 
that even thus there was wanting sufficient 
energy to overcome resistances, and that the 
double-headed maul might be improved. 

If any one has been required to use a 
stone in the hand as a hammer, and con¬ 
tinued the occupation, he might well long 
for a changed mode of applying his muscular 
energy. 

Even the pre-historio races, of whom men¬ 
tion has been made, discovered that whilst 
the hand possessed inimitable contrivances 
for grasping, and whilst the arm possessed 
equally inimitable contrivances for rapid 
motions, both jointly failed in giving the 
maul the power that would often be required. 
In that stone age ingenuity had so busied 
itself as to lash withies round such mauls as 
were found suitable, much after the manner 
in which smiths at the present day lash 
withy round the heads of their cutting and 
punching tools and swages. Indeed there 
are traces of even a higher advance, for what 
seem stone mauls, or hammers, are found 
with holes through them, suitable for handles, 
and these holes are, in some instances, 
coned, and as well adapted for hammer 
handles as the best-made metal tools in 
these days. One such stone hammer-head 
is shown. The original is in the British 
Museum, and was found in the Thames. 
The double-coned hole for the attachment 
and wedging-up of a handle is very admi¬ 
rably formed. Indeed, the very shape of the 
hammer is worthy of much commendation. 
How they contrived to fix a handle in a 
double-coned hole in a stone maul is more 
than we know. The surmise of the antiqua¬ 
rians may or may not commend itself to the 
mechanics of the nineteenth century, but 
they will be interested in what was perhaps 
a very ancient practice, and though novel m 
this generation, it would be unwise to secure 
any patent right in it. They say that find¬ 
ing the branch of a tree about the size of the 
smallest part of the eye of the maul, the 
stone was hung on it, and after a few years 
the growth of the tree fixed the handle in the 
maul, and then the branch was separated by 
some of the sharp stone implements they 
used for such purposes, and thus almost as 


the fruit of the tree the branch and maul 
became one—handle and hammer. 

A tool which has thus descended to us 
from geologically pre-historic times has 
doubtless undergone great changes, not only 
in form, but also in appended contrivances. 
As new wants arose, new means for gratifying 
them must be furnished, and thus the maul 
—^in the hands of Adam’s first descendants— 
is, after some thousands of years, passing 
from human hands to the more powerful and 
less easily fatigued hands and arms of 
machinery and steam. Our concern in these 
lectures is only with the tool as men used it, 
untilJames Nasmyth was one day detained 
at home by the rain, and made that graphic 
sketch which introduced the maul to steam 
machinery. 

In the stone hammers alluded to there are 
presented to the tool fancier greater curiosi¬ 
ties than the hammers themselves; for not 
only are there external concavities and 
peculiar shapes for adaptability to the hand, 
but there are holes bored through the stone 
as perfectly, as cleanly, and as well finishecl 
as the best of modern machine appliances 
could accomplish. How to form these con¬ 
cavities and holes now-a-days, some rough¬ 
ened, some smooth, and some even oval, 
would not be very obvious to the majority of 
workmen without what may be called machine- 
driven tools. All the concavities do not 
seem to be consequent upon grinding,for either 
originally or from age some are as rough as 
sand-paper, whilst the stone itself is compara¬ 
tively smooth. Now had this roughness been 
a consequence of time and wear it would have 
affected the whole surface. But such is not 
the case. A recently-patented, and to this 
generation novel discovery, seems to be sug¬ 
gestive of a process the men in these geolo¬ 
gically pre-historic times might have used. 
The process has, too, this element to recom¬ 
mend it, viz., little (indeed we may say no) 
machinery is required. 

Those who visited the Exhibition of 1873 
might have noticed some peculiarly rough¬ 
ened glass and cut marble; also holes bored 
in steel files by the operation of a sand¬ 
blast. Now, if the operation of boring by 
this process be watched, it will be found that 
the commencing hole is gradually enlarged, 
and if the process be continued until the 
abrading power of the sand grains is nearly 
neutralised, by the reflected and re-reflected 
particles against the sides of the holes, fur¬ 
ther penetration will cease. The ingenious 
re-discoverer of this power of driven sand 
has met the difficulty by turning over the 
material in which the hole was being bored, 
and commencing to tunnel, as it were, an¬ 
other hole to meet the first one. The effect 
of these two operations will be the produc¬ 
tion of a hole coned from both sides, leaving 
a large end of the cone at each surface ; the 
' meeting of the cones being formed by the 
intersection of the two borings. Therefore, 
if the operation of a stream of sand, driven 
by air or falling from a high place, or even 
mixed with water, and dropping from above 
be used, then, not only have we a ready 
available means of boring surface-holes in 
what antiquarians call tapping tools, but 
also in those ** whorls” of which many are 
found about the size of these tappers. The 
** whorls” appear to have been used to add 
weight to, or load drills. Similar whorls 
are still thus used in Africa. They also 
contributed to steady the action of drilling 
tools, in a manner similar to that accom¬ 
plished by a fly-wheel in the best constructed 
Archimedean drills. Nay, further, our pre¬ 
historic ancestors had only to watch those 
effects of water and sand with which the 
geologists tell us they were encompassed on 
a scale of magnitude to which all our terres¬ 
trial arrangements may be called puny. Such 
watchings would supply hints for the making 
of many of those holes found in stone and 
other hammer heads, and in implements the 
use of which we cannot divine. Nature 
abounds even now in hints, and it seems 
that, familiar as we all are with the scooped- 
out hollows in the rocks of waterfalls, the 
penetrative properties of driven sand were 
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not Titilised until they were patented in the 
niDf^teeiitb century. 

The operations of sand driven by the 
winds, or mixed with falling water, would 
certainly produce such concave recesses as 
are found on the two sides of these tapping 
hammers, and by ahnost obvious contrivances 
the short and small perforations which con¬ 
nected these into a whorl could be made by 
the same means. When, however, the ex¬ 
quisitely fininished stone hammers and the 
holes through these are examined, this mode 
of perforation fails to account for what may 
be observed. Some of the holes are coned 
from both sides, being wider at the two out¬ 
side ends, and connected in the middle by 
either a cylindrical hole or the coning of the 
two external cones into one perforation; such 
have most probably been bored either partiidly 
by the sand process now described, or entirely 
by a rotating stick or stone with sand and 
water. That some simple but very tedious 
process of perforating even hard stones existed 
there is little doubt, and the practices of (so 
called) savage races confirm this view. The 
holes in the* stone implements vary from 
l-16th of an inch in diameter to 2 inches, and 
dealing first with those which are pandlel 
throng pieces of very hard and tough stone 
of the size of a carpenter’s large or a smith’s 
ordinary hand hammer, it may be said of the 
group of such holes that with all our modem 
machine appliances they could not have been 
more perfectly formed. Many of them do 
not bear any traces of what may be called 
“ hints ” as to how they were made ; they 
are as smooth and almost as polished as the 
holes in a set of Whitworth’s guages. A few, 
however, speak a language of hieroglyphics 
which a mechanical eye can certainly de¬ 
cipher. 

(To be continued.) 


UNKNOWN DUBLIN. 

BY THE “ OLDEST INHABITANT.” 

Edited by Mark Philip O'Flanagan^ T,O.D. 

NOBMAN KEYS— third visit. 

The Oldest Inhabitant” continues his 
narrative:— 

** Between the years 1800 and *1810 the 
artisan classes in Dublin in general suffered 
much from want of enmloyment, and a large 
number emigrated to England and America. 
Without doubt, sir, the Act of Union for 
several years seriously affected industrial 
pursuits in this city, as many of the resident 
nobility and members of Parliament passed 
over to the sister kingdom, where they re¬ 
sided the greater part of the year, some of 
them absenting themselves altogether. In 
the year be^ning Jannaiy, 1810, not more 
than thirty houses were built in Dublin, and 
a great and sad falling off indeed from what 
it was ten or twelve years earlier. In 1798 
there were in Dublin 2,661 regular journey¬ 
men camenters in the body or society, besides 
a considerable number unenrolled outside, 
not deemed regular, but which numbered at 
least 1,000. Will it be believed that in 1810 
it was stated on authority that the regular 
journeymen carpenters amounted to no more 
than 221 ? 

** The trade in general on Norman Keys, 
however, was pretty good at this period, for 
the new courts of law brought an infiux of 
business to this side of the river, and country 
as well as city customers were not a few, as 
Spill-lane and Ormond Market were great 
resorts on the part of the country dealers. 
The merchants on both Keys did a profitable 
trade; several had already become rich, and 
were thinking of retiring. The bookselling 
and stationery element was on the increase, 
and kept on increasing for several years 
subsequent. A list of the principal mer¬ 
chants, traders^ and others residing on tho 
Keys about 1810-12, entered in my note¬ 
book, will afford an index as to the trades 
represented here at the period of which I am 
speaking. 

“ Among those on the Upper Walk were: 
John Cooke, bookseller, at 7; George Perrin 
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and Son, printers and booksellers, at 11; 
Patrick Phelan, bookseller, at 35; John 
Dickinson, ironmonger, at 12; James Hamil¬ 
ton and Co., merchants, at 20; Henry Harts- 
tonge, watchmaker, at 82; Christopher 
Holmes, ditto, at 18; WiUiam Jones, cabinet¬ 
maker, at 80; Patrick Campbell, glover, at 
2; Richard Ferrall, hosier and glover, at 24; 
T. and W. Cogan, linen drapers, at 19; 
Stephen Cox, fishing-tackle manufacturer, 
at 6; Robert Abbot, bootmaker, at 15; 
Joseph Clare, auctioneer, at 10; Thomas 
M*Cracken, cutler, at 18; Neilson and Co^, 
scriveners, at 84; H. A. O’Neill and Co., 
cheese and spice merchants, at 83; John 
O’Neil, merchant, 23 ; Walter Preston, 
shoemaker, at 87; Martin Meehan, grocer, at 
88 ; W. and J. Robertson, seal cutters, at 28; 
Anthony Willis, silversmith, at 4 ; Jonathan 
Mason, optician, at 9. Of some of the above 
I will tell you an odd thing or two hereafter 
in relation to their later years in business. 

**Coming to the principal merchants, traders, 
and other noted residents on the Lower Walk, 
I find among my list the following: Edward 
Atwood, merchant, at 19; William Brownlow, 
ditto, at 86; Edward Butler and Co., at 12; 
Anthony Davis, auctioneer and valuator, at 
23; this trade was always a strong element 
on both Keys. John Corry, whipmaker, at 
17; Edmund Dillon, apothecarv, at 26; 
Joshua Dixon, sheriff's peer and shoemaker, 
at 4; this was a rather historical house 
during after years. Peter Grehan, merchant, 
at 9—a most remarkable trader; of him more 
anon. Joseph Henry, merchant, at 5 ; Howe 
and Crai^ wholesale haberdashers, at 88; 
Richard Kelly, stonecutter, at 37; Mark 
Keen, secretary to the Royal Canal Company, 
at; 28; at this house the directors of the com- 
piwv held their meetings for several years. 
William Kertland, chemist and perfumer, at 
1; previous to this at Abbey-street, and after 
removal from the Key for several years in 
Lower Backville-street; this was a very old 
city firm. Francis Kirkpatrick, merchant, 
at 8; Richard Litton, merchant, at 21 ; 
Philip Molloy, merchant, at 7 ; Samuel 
O’Reilly, cabinet-maker, at 13; Robert Purdy 
and Co., merchants, at 27; of this noted firm 
more anon. Richard Quinton, officer of 
commons, at 16; John Renshaw and Son, 
coach platers, at 85; Robert Rogers, glass 
merchimt, at 7; Jeremiah Sullivan, paper 
maker, at 14; John Tavlor, whole^e 
stationer, at 8; Thompson, Brown, and Co., 
wholesale haberdashers, at 86; WUliam 
Tillard, wholesale hosier, at 25 ; Wogan and 
Cumming, booksellers, at 15; James Wyon, 
ironmonger, at 18. 

** In 1810 the attorney element was pretty 
strong on the Upper Key, and there were 
sever^ of the profession also residing on the 
Lower. Several of these practitioners were 
weU known by their peculiarities in the 
different courts to which they belonged, and 
the descendants of two or three of them are 
still practising in our courts, or were within 
the last few years. The attorneys, like the 
booksellers, on the erection of the new courts 
of law, migrated from the south side, from 
under the shadows of Christ Church, and bid 
farewell to Castle-street, High-street, Skin- 
ners’-row, Hoey’s-court, Back-lane, Wer- 
burgh-street, and out and about these ancient 
quarters. The now woe-begone Golden-lane 
and Chancery-lane, off Bride-street, were 
once noted places, and by the lawyer element 
much frequented. Nobles and judges did 
not turn up their noses on entering these 
once classic but now dirty and tumble-down 
defiles; but the hard-worked and misery- 
steeped residents of these courts are now 
oblivions of the memories that hang around 
their homes. 

“About the period of 1818^20, and for 
some years subsequent, many of the names I 
have previously mentioned still continued to 
reside on both Keys, with new merchants 
and traders, whose names are still remem¬ 
bered by many of our older citizens on ac¬ 
count of their humorous traits of character, 
odd doings and sayings, and other strange 
characteristics in business, manner, or dress. 
Before recounting to yon the odd and amusing 
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ways of some of these old merchants and 
traders, I will give vou a list of the principal 
of them who resided on both Keys about Uie 
latter year mentioned. 

“On the Upper Walk resided: Charles 
Sims, a member of the Common Council and 
of the Guild of Barbers; H. P. Delany, soli¬ 
citor, Master Extraordinary in Chancery, at 
87; Anthony Willis, silversmith, still oon- 
tinned to reside here at 7; James Wall, 
breeches-maker and glover, at 87; George 
Steele, furrier and army accoutrement maker, 
at 4; William Singleton, merchant tailor, at 
2; W. J. Robertson, seal cutter, still con¬ 
tinued, but at 21; H. A. O’Neill and John 
O’Neill, merchants, continued at 28; Willian» 
Nolan, grocer, at 28; Morron and Hay, per¬ 
fumers and fancy warehouse, at 27*; Pat^k 
Molloy, dyer, at 86; Martin Meehan, grocer, 
at 88; Philip Masterson, confectioner, at 27; 
George M*Qne8tion, stone and seal engraver, 
at 4, afterwards at Westmoreland-street, as 
seal, gem, and portrait engraver to his Ex¬ 
cellency; John McNamara, glover, at 80; 
John McDermott, perfumer and fancy ware¬ 
house, at 8; Robert Keightley, bookseller, 
at 85 ; William Hughes, apothecary and 
druggist, at 16 ; Christopher Holmes, watch 
and clock maker, at 18; Margaret Hoey, 
bookseller, the widow of Peter Hoey, at the 
old shop; John and James Hamilton, mer¬ 
chants, at 2; Robert Frayne, cabinetmaker 
and auctioneer, at 18; Adam Fleming, g^ove 
maker, at 25 ; Richard Ferrall, wholesale and 
retail hosier, at 24; Isaac Eades, fishing 
tackle maker, at 26; William Dickinson, 
ironmonger, at 11; Stephen Cox, fishing 
tackle maker, at 5 ; John Cooke, law book¬ 
seller, at 6; Bernard Clarke, boot and shoe 
maker, at 80; William Bell, ditto, at 1; 
Benjamin Abbot, ditto, at 15; J. A. Bardin, 
public notary, at 8; Sheriff's Office for the 
city was at 82. 

“Many of the above merchants and traders 
were long established on the Upper Walk, 
and several of them continued down to a 
much later period. On the Lower Walk at 
this period, and for some years later, the 
following merchants and traders resided, a 
few of whom I will particularly allude to 
presently—John Wilson, slate merchant, at 
32; Jeremiah Sullivan, paper maker, at 14; 
Daniel Sullivaq, in the same trade, lived in 
Cook-street; John Renshaw and Son, coach 
platers, at 85; John Martyn, copperplate 
engraver, at 80; he did good business for 
some time. William McDaniel, indigo mer¬ 
chant, at 26; Thomas M*Cormick, agent for 
Slaters’ Patent Cooking Apparatus, at 24; 
this patent apparatus is forgotten long years 
ago. Richard Litton, merchant, an old resi¬ 
dent, at 21; James Oswald, army clothier, at 
8; William Kertland, apothecary and chemist, 
at 1; Howe and Craig, wholesale haber¬ 
dashers, at 88; Clement Codd, merchant, and 
Roslin gunpowder office, at 28; Clement 
Codd was a most extraordinary character. 1 
shaU have something to say in detail of him 
hereafter. Edward Butler and Co., mer¬ 
chants, at 12; Robert Bushe, merchant, at 
29; Henry Brooke, merchant, at 10; John 
Bryan, tailor, at 80; Robert Armstrong, 
merchant, at 20; Edward Atwood, merchant, 
at 19; Joseph and William Henry, merchants, 
at 5; Thomas Haydock, printer and book¬ 
seller, at 17; Hall and M*lntyre, merchants, 
at 22; John Franklin, paper stainer, at 18 ; 
an old trader, was afterwards a member of 
the old Corporation, and a member of the 
Guild of Cutlers. Edward Delany, book¬ 
seller, at 89; Michael Delany, in the same 
trade, lived at 8 Bedford-row; and V. Delany 
bad a stall for books at the Four Courts ; 
John Cumming(afterward8 John andWilliam), 
bookseller, at 16; of this house and its asso¬ 
ciations, I will tell yon something hereafter. 

“ Peter Grehan, who lived for several years 
at 9 on the Lower Key, and afterwarfs, I 
believe, at North King-street, was a prospe¬ 
rous and remarkable merchant of the old 
school. He made a fortune, and retired long 
before the present generation was bom. He 
commenced business, I believe, in or some¬ 
time before the era of the Irish Parliament, 
and continued in trade down till near the 
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commencement of the second decade of the who always went hy the name of Johnny 
present century. Andrew Grehan, merchant, Oodd, he was a kind of ‘ Bob Crotchet,* and 
in 1786 lived at 84 Bacbelors’-walk; and a was as hard worked as badly paid. 

Patrick and Peter Grehan lived in the same ** In this city still, sir, there are many fac- 
year reroectively at 65 and 134 James’s- totnms of the same character who go through 
street. Peter, the Norman Key merchant, a life of drudgery for their masters and are 
retired, as I said, and lived for many years not remembered in their wills. Another 


to enjoy his old age at 19 North Rutland- 
street, where he continued to reside till a few 
years ago. At his death he must have been 
between ninety and a hundred years old. At 
20, formerly 18, on the Lower Key, lived 
James Wyon, ironmonger. This was the 
first house opened as a shop here, 14, formerly 
18, being the second shop opened, the houses 
previously being private. James Wyon is 
spoken of with feelings of the highest respect 
by the few old citizens and neighbours who 
live and have had dealings with him. He 
was a fine, courteous, and courtly old gentle¬ 
man trader, with appearance and manners 
that the shopkeepers of this generation fail 
to show or cultivate. Peace be with this 
grand and kindly old gentleman trader 1 No. 
18 was opened by John Franklin, paper- 
stainer, about 1815, but the date of the house 
in the trade dates back ten years or so in 
the last century. John Franklin, as I stated 
abeady, was a member of the old Corpora¬ 
tion, and the business of the old house is still 
carried on by his son and successor, John De 
Courcy Franklin, a member of our present 
“ Reformed ** Corporation. Mr. Franklin, 
jun., possesses an interesting relic in the 
shape of a beautifully - carved oak chest 
belonging to the old city guild of which his 
father was a member. Few of the relics, sir, 
of the old city guUds are to be traced now, or 
acknowledged by those possessing them, 
though shortly before the passing of the 
Irish Municip^ Act the halls of several of 
the city guilds had many articles of value in 
the shape of paintings, books, documents, 
and furniture. 

“ In the house now 25, formerly 23, lived 
for several years Clement Codd, gunpowder 
merchant, whose name I have already given 
among several others. Codd, from my own 
knowledge and from what I have been told 
by others, was one of the most singpilar cha¬ 
racters in trade that ever lived on the Lower 
‘ Key” or elsewhere. He was a very tall 
man, of fine physical proportions, and was 
one of the * dandies * for which the city was 
celebrated upwards of fifty years ago—a sort 
of Irish Beau Brummel in the days of the 
Prince Regent, George IV. He dressed also 
to the charaeter, and continued so to the 
very last—blue coat and gilt buttons, bufi* 
vest and white tights in summer, grey tights 
in winter, pumps in summer, and Hessian 
boots in winter, frilled shirt front and frilled 
wrists or cuffs. He wore a suit of clothes 
nntU he could wear it no longer, through 
perfect wear and tear, and then he donned a 
new suit which went through the same pro¬ 
cess, shabbiness succeeding fading grandeur. 
The gossips of the day said he was crossed 
in love early in life, and, having an extensive 
and costly wardrobe, these were the suits he 
constantly wore out and removed from his 
stock. Ho was very wealthy but lived 
narrowly. He died at his house in Fitz- 
william-square, or rather, I think, he was 
found dead; and, as he died intestate, his 
property went to the Crown. During his 
residence on the Key a rather ludicrous inci¬ 
dent occurred there on one occasion. The 
front of the house was private, and the hall- 
door leading to the gunpowder office was 
lying open for access. A drove of cows 
coming along, one entered the hall, then 
another and another until the office, which 
was rather small outside the counter, and 
the hall, which was narrow, were completely 
filled with the affrighted cattle. The driver 
could not get in to turn them out, and the 
apace was too narrow to allow of their turn¬ 
ing. After a considerable time being ex¬ 
pended in a vain endeavour, the expedient 
was resorted to of using a rope in * lasso * 
fashion, and they were polled back one by 
one by the horns. How Dandy Codd felt 
under the excitement I never heard. Clement 
Codd had a clerk of the name of LathmU} 


honest but strange character lived at 24, 
formerly 22, on the Lower Key, of the name 
of James Morris, a paper-stainer, but com¬ 
monly called * Jemmy Morris.’ Outside one’s 
hearing in Dublin, there is alwavs an abbre¬ 
viation or a nickname applied. Few, indeed, 
of the old popular merchants or traders in 
the city but were known by some nickname 
or other—indeed, this is a country of nick¬ 
names. Jemmy Morris was established in 
the paper-staining trade for many years, 
first, 1 believe, at 187 Great Britain-street, 
before his removal here. There were others 
of the same family name also in the trade— 
William Morris, at 8 Fleet-street; George 
Morris, at 15 Henry-street, and J. Morris, 
18 Parliament-street. The hero of my 
story was, in appearance, fat and unwieldy, 
and was a * stickler ’ for upholding the 
dignity and prices of goods in his trade. In 
his day, room-paper was three shillings 
or more per dozen for the cheapest, but 
* spoil trades,’ as they were called, sold a 
quality at two and sixpence per dozen. 
Jemmy Morris in lamenting the degeneracy 
of the trade, one day, to an old neighbour in 
the same trade, who supported the dignity 
of the profession like himself, told him the 
following extraordinary expedient he adopted 
to hunt customers out of his shop who 
called for two and sixpenny paper. He pro¬ 
cured a dog, and actually taught him when 
any person came into his shop and inquired 
for paper at two and sixpence per dozen, to 
hark, bark, and continue barking. This the 
faithful dog did until the intending pur¬ 
chaser or * spoil trade ’ took refuge in flight, 
to the great satisfaction of Jemmy. This 
characteristic of the notable James Morris is 
absolutely and literally true. 

“ I must postpone, Mr. O’Flanagan, until 
our next visit, the other remarkable inci¬ 
dents that hang around names and houses in 
this quarter, for [ have much to tell you yet 
of the two ‘ Keys.’ ” 

We parted for the evening with the “ Oldest 
Inhabitant.” 


THE 

DRUMCONDRA SEWERAGE SCHEME 
AND THE TOLKA NUISANCE. 

The inquiry held by the Local Government 
Inspector respecting the above scheme, ter¬ 
minated since our last issue, and the report 
was, we suppose, in due time forwarded to the 
Local Government Board. What their deci¬ 
sion will be has not reached us as we write. 
The proposed scheme of sewerage for the 
Drumcbndra district] was prepared by Mr. 
James Boyle, C.E. The plan proposed an 
outlet either at Ballybough Bridge or east of 
Annesley Bridge—the latter was estimated 
to involve an additional cost of about .£400. 
We have before us some correspondence that 
took place between the opponents of this 
scheme and the Corporation, as also the 
reports of Mr. Boyle and Mr. Parke Neville. 
It is not necessary for us to publish these 
documents in full, as the case as at present 
is pretty fully understood. 

A deputation selected by the inhabitants 
of Fairview Strand and neighbourhood, 
waited last month on the Clontarf Commis¬ 
sioners, with a view of getting them to co¬ 
operate with the Corporation of Dublin to 
clean the bed of the Tolka within their town¬ 
ship. They disclaimed any responsibility, 
refusing on the ground that no portion what¬ 
soever is or had been contributed by the 
Clontarf township. At the same time the 


nuisance was of such a serious nature that 
five of the commissioners with other inhabi¬ 
tants gave their names as willing subscribers 
to a fund to cleanse the river within the 
township. The Corporation were asked to 
co-operate in doing their part. The answer 
to this application, on the part of the Corpo¬ 
ration, was to the effect—That the winter 
had set in, and that there is and will be 
constant heavy floods in the river, and that 
these floods would partially, if not entirely, 
remove from time to time the deposit. It 
was added that next spring, if necessary, the 
cleansing would be,done with better effect. 
Further, that after the new sewer was made 
in Poplar-row, aU would be right, and that 
this work could be constructed before the hoi 
weather set in. 

Mr. Parke Neville, the Borough Engineer, 
reported subsequently that there was a con¬ 
siderable amount of foul deposit in the river 
above Ballybough Bridge, and also between 
this bridge and Annesley Bridge, notwith¬ 
standing the recent heavy floods. Mr. Neville 
says there is only half of the river between 
Ballybough Bridge and Annesley Bridge 
within the city, and no part of it above the 
first-named bridge. In his opinion it would 
be quite useless to attempt to cleanse the 
portion of the river within the Corporation 
limit, unless the Clontarf Township Commis¬ 
sioners contemporaneously cleansed their 
parts both between the bridge mentioned and 
the part of the river above Ballybough 
Bridge. He adds there is only one sewer 
belonging to the Corporation discharging 
into the river just east of the latter bridge, 
and this sewer, he says, could be easily 
diverted down Poplar-row, having an'outlet 
into the tideway below Annesley Bridge. Ho 
recommends the latter as a useful work that 
can be carried out next spring. 

We fear the diverting of this corporate 
sewer, and the discharging of its contents 
into the tideway below Annesley Bridge, will 
effect but little good, for, the incoming 
tide will carry a large amount of the foul 
matter up the Tolka again to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Richmond. Independent of this, 
the Tolka must be always in a state of pollu¬ 
tion if the inhabitants of Finglas, Glasnevin, 
and Drumcondra are allowed to utilise it as 
an open sewer for the discharge of their 
sewage or other foul matter. Drumcondra 
is entitled to a sewerage scheme, but she is 
not entitled to discharge her sewage to the 
detriment and injury of the property and 
health of an adjacent district. If the pre¬ 
sent scheme is permitted to be carried out, 
the estuary opposite Fairview and along and 
beyond Marino Cresent, will be transformed 
in time into little better than a feculent 
swamp. In fact, we look forward to the 
time when hundreds of acres of this estuary 
or tidal land will be reclaimed. 

We will not, however, speculate much on 
this event, or even on the certainty of the 
Main Drainage work, along with the People’s 
Park cropping up in the Clontarf neighbour¬ 
hood, as measures of relief. These matters 
are rather remote for the inhabitants inte¬ 
rested in the purification of the Tolka to 
build much hope upon. They seek imme¬ 
diate relief, and Fairview and Clontarf are 
entitled to it. Let us have no more river 
pollution, and if the circumstances of the 
locality are such that it cannot afford to con¬ 
struct a proper outlet for its drainage, it 
should join issue with other districts in its 
vicinity that a larger work may be carried 
out for their common benefit. Failing in 
this, Drumcondra must utilise its sewage 
like other districts, or adopt a less danger¬ 
ous expedient of getting nd of it than the 
one proposed, until the happy era of a 
general Emd well-digested Main Drainage 
scheme absorbs all the petty and nasty 
channels that run as they list through 
Dublin, to the great and lasting injury of 
property and human life. A word more: the 
Clontaii Commissioners have certain duties 
devolving upon them, and there are outfalls 
between Fairview and Clontarf township dis¬ 
charging upon the beach which henceforth 
will require attention. 
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SOME ESSENTIALS NECESSARY IN 
BUILDING A HOUSE, BE IT FARM¬ 
HOUSE OR LABOURER’S COTTAGE.* 

The following practical hints on cottage 
building were drawn up by the late Hon. L. 
H. Eing-Harman a short time previous to 
his last illness. Mr. Eing-Harman was a 
gentleman who practised as he preached, 
and the improvement of the dwellings of the 
peasantrv on his estates was an object which 
ne had always at heart. He fully recognised 
the principle that good, comfoxtable dwell¬ 
ings constitute the first great step towards 
t^e permanent amelioration of the social 
condition of the people, and recognising that 
principle, he acted upon it. It may be justly 
said of him that whatsoever his hand found 
to do for the benefit of his fellow-creatures 
he did it with all his might, uninfiuenced by 
any consideration of party or creed. 

Ist.—The greatest care must be taken to 
place it in a dry, warm, sheltered position, 
and one from which there is a good fall for 
drainage. 

2nd.—There should be a good drain sunk 
round the house, with the fall at the lowest 
comer or part, and on this or inside this 
drain the walls of the house should be built. 

8rd.—The windows should be of a good 
size. I advise Sheridan’s, Church-street, 
Dublin; these in all cases should be placed 
on window-stools properly throated, and not 
placed too high from the floor of rooms in- 
aide, as that prevents seeing out. 

41^.—A most particular thing to be kept 
in mind, all roofs should project over the 
walls all round, say 10 in. to 1 ft. at least, 
no matter whether slated, tiled, or thatched: 
this keeps the walls dry, more particularly 
the gables, now so generally left exposed, 
particularly in thatched houses, and through 
which the wet soaks, injuring the wall, and 
rendering it damp, and spoiling everything 
near it. The wall plate has only to run out 
at the gables the distance required, and the 
rafters or couples continued on it; one pair 
of rafters and a neat couple with a clean 
sawed face should be placed at the end, and 
to which a facia board should be nailed. It 
has a very good effect, and also prevents the 
wind disturbing the thatch, which if put in 
with plenty of boiled gas tar in each layer 
will last fully three times as long as ordinary 
thatch; will not ruffle up with the wind; 
weeds will not grow through it; and rats 
and other vermin as a rule will not like to 
burrow in it. When finished, to bring all to 
a regular colour, I paint with a tar brush all 
over the roof with a good coat of boiled gas 
tar and asphalt, three parts of the former 
to one of the latter material. The floors of 
all houses should be at least 6 or 10 in. above 
the level of the ground outside. 

6th.—The chimneys should always be in 
the middle of the house, and never, if pos¬ 
sible, on an outside wall, as very much heat 
■which would otherwise warm the house is lost 
in the open air. 

6th.—There should always be a porch 
either outside or inside the house or cottage, | 
■with outside door, and the inside one open¬ 
ing into the kitchen. In farm-houses there 
should always be a small back kitchen 
through which to pass to the back door— 
this keeps tho house very much warmer and 
cleaner; and in it should be a boiler for 
cattle food and general purposes, together 
■with an open fireplace to use if required. 
There should never be less than three bed¬ 
rooms—an extra one in case of sickness is 
most useful. I divide these with wooden 
partitions, which can be made in two ways, 
either taking up at most only 3 or 4 in.; 
these never break down or shelter vermin, 
mice, &o., as the stud partitions, or take up 
the quantity of space as a brick or stone one, 
and can be put up by a handy man or hedge 
carpenter. 

7 th.—A hot-air chamber should be placed 
at the back of the kitchen foe, which will 
warm the two rooms behind it, if not more, 
and so obtain warmth and save fuel; also it 
is a great advantage and looks very neat to 

• From tUo Irith Farmtn^ OautU. 


raise a sort of brick fender in front of kitchen 
grate, say 2 in. over the kichen floor, and 
rounded off at top. 

In conclusion, 1 would beg parties intend¬ 
ing to build farm-houses and offices to in¬ 
spect my combined Irish-Swiss house and 
steading, aU under one roof, by which means, 
while the farmer can at any time visit his 
stock, &c., the dwelling-house can be kept 
distinct and sweet and clean; also it must 
cause a great saving of expense in walls, Ac. 
I would also beg to impress on the minds of 
persons building the very great advantage of 
good projecting roofs always used in Switzer¬ 
land, where they often project some 4 or 6 
ft., aU which part being sheeted with thin 6- 
leaf stuff, the slates or whatever cover may 
be used will not be disturbed by the wind; 
wooden and other pegs, shelves over doors, 
Ac., tables fixed to wall; flap made to fall 
down placed in kitchen window, and a neat 
board placed in a position to hold hooks for 
tins, Ac. A good chimney-board is most 
useful and comfortable. 


LIGHT RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION 
IN IRELAND.* 

On a former occasion the author alluded to 
the fact that the facilities specially afforded 
by Parliament (81 A 32 Viet., cap. 119) for 
the construction of “ light ” railways are not 
sufficiently known or appreciated by the 
large railways companies when constructing 
branches, or by the promoters of new rail¬ 
ways in districts of small or medium traffic. 

On several occasions, from so long ago as 
1863, the author has urged the adoption of 
the system of “light rails and ordinary 
gauge ” as, in many districts, the only solu¬ 
tion to the question of railway or no railway, 
where the local resources are limited, and it 
is, at the same time, a sine quh non to avoid 
a break of gauge, and consequent tranship¬ 
ment of goods. 

The reasons that prevail with the oppo¬ 
nents of this system apparently are—let. 
The Festiniog type of narrow gauge railway 
would be the most economical in working 
and in original cost, if light rails are to be 
used at all. 2nd. It would be an experiment. 
3rd. The cost of providing special rolling 
stock would swamp any small undertaking. 

With regard to the first of these objections, 
the author does not question the economy of 
the Festiniog type under similar circum¬ 
stances to those of the Festiniog Railway, 
which runs through a rough and hiUy country, 
and which has no traffic to interchange with 
other railways. Nor does the author say that 
there may not be other cases where a depar¬ 
ture from the standard gauge and usual 
weight of rails would not be advisable; but 
he does assert that there are two things 
essential to the adoption of a narrow gauge, 
namely, that the railway shall be of some 
considerable length, and that the economy 
in working should counterbalance the incon¬ 
venience of transhipping goods from one set 
of wagons to those of a different gauge. He 
puts aside the question of passengers; for 
through-carriages from branches to main 
lines in this country are exceptional, and the 
inconvenience to passengers of a change is 
in any case slight. He also puts aside 
economy of construction, for in any part of 
Ireland where the question is likely to arise, 
the saving, by adopting a narrow instead of 
the ordinary gauge, when light rails are used 
in both cases, can only be very trifling. 

As to the second objection, it no longer 
exists, thanks to the chairman and directors 
of this company, who have successfully carried 
out the first “ light ” railway in Ireland. The 
line is made and open; the question has been 
brought down from the region of theory to 
that of practice, and there is now a foun¬ 
dation in facts, wanting before, on which to 
found an opinion of the applicability of the 
system to other places. 

Tralee, the principal town of the County 

• “ On the Castleisland and Gortatlea Railway.” From a 
paper by Charles P. Cotton, past President Read at the 
Isstltation of CItU EDgineen, Ireland, on Ird inst 


of Kerry, and one of the chief towns in the 
south of Ireland, is the terminal point of the 
south-western portion of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway. It is about two miles 
from the sea, to which there is a ship canaL 
From Tralee the Great SouGiem and Western 
Railway runs in an easterly direction for 
seven miles to Gortatlea station, and then 
turning south, and even towards south-west, 
it goes on to EiUamey and Mallow. Had it 
continued its easterly course for four miles 
beyond the seven already mentioned, it would 
have taken in the town of Oastleisl^d. As 
it did not do so, however, Castleisland was 
left out in the cold; for although, for asiy 
traffic it might have to and from Killamey, 
Cork, Ac., it had railway accommodation to 
a certain extent by sending five miles byroad 
to Farranfore station, for its traffic to and 
from the coui^ town of Tralee the Great 
Southern and Western Railway might, as far 
as Castleisland was concerned, as well never 
have been made. 

The railway, the subject of this paper, was 
proposed in order to remedy this state of 
things, and by a short line miles long, 
branching off at Gortatlea, to put Castle- 
island in direct railway communication with 
Tralee. The directors at first expected that 
terms of working could be arranged with the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, but 
they found that such a proposition would not 
be entertained. As long as there were any 
hopes of its being so worked, of course the 
idea of a “light” railway was not suggested; 
but when it appeared clear that, if made at 
all, it must be worked by its own engines, it 
was proposed to adopt light rails, and work 
the line with a light engine. The contract 
for the works and sleepers had at that time 
been concluded definitely, and for the rails 
provisionally, subject to the decision of the 
board on the adoption of 40 lb. or 78 lb. rails. 
Application was made to the Board of Trade 
for their “ licence ” to open as a light railway, 
with roUing stock no wheel of which should 
carry more than 4 tons, and with the speed 
limited to 20 miles an hour, these being the 
maximum weight and speed respectively 
allowed by the act. The licence was granted, 
but with the limitation of weight to S 
tons on a wheel,* and of speed to 15 miles 
per hour. 

With regard to the works, there is not 
much to say. For some length near Gortat¬ 
lea the railway passes over a red bog, origi¬ 
nally from 16 to 18 feet deep. By a set of 
two parallel drains on each ^de this was 
lowered through 8 or 9 feet, without the sur¬ 
face being touched. It is now consolidated, 
and the easiest running portion of the road. 
The fencing is unusual. As more than three- 
fourths of the railway is through a flooded 
district, the embankments are made up from 
the ditches on each side, a bench of four feet 
being left between each ditch and the toe of 
the embankment. Along these benches a 
post and 5-wire fence is run from end to end. 
The floods are caused by back-water from the 
River Maine, at some little distance. Though 
during floods there is no current along the 
railway, the waves acted very injuriously on 
the fresh banks, owing to the large expand 
of water. It was found desirable to face the 
slope on one side, for a considerable distance, 
with sods, to a height of 7 ft. 

On the subject of floods, tho author would 
remark that, in his experience, there is 
nothing it is so difficult to ascertain with 
truth as the height of past floods. The only 
reliable evidence is that a particular spot on 
the ground was not flooded, though the water 
reached close to it. Evidence of its having 
risen to a certain height on a wall, a tree, 
Ac., is quite unreliable, except the height 
were actually marked at the time. State¬ 
ments that the water was such and such a 
depth over a fence or a road are utterly 
worthless. 

The rails are double headed, weigh^ 
40 lbs. per yard, laid in cast iron chairs, 
weighing 16 lbs. each. The joints are fished 
with plates, 18 in. long, weighing 12 lbs. pei^ 

• Afterwards altered to <4 tons 00 each pair of whedft. 
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pair. The sleepers, which were ordered 
before the question of heavy or light rails, 
was decided on, are sufficient for the former, 
being 9'X9"X4i" round. 

The directors of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway have given every facility 
to the promoters to effect a successful start. 
With their consent, the President of this In¬ 
stitution had an engine constructed for it at 
the Inchioore Works, from his own design. 
The^ also allow the use of their wagons and 
carnages, and have allowed one through 
train each day to be run from Castleisland 
to Tralee and back. From the first it was 
known that the passengers would be almost 
exclusively third-class, though, occasionally, 
a few tickets of a higher class would be ap¬ 
plied for. At the same time it was clear 
that it would be a waste of power to haul a 
higher class carriage, or even a composite, 
for the few passengers that would use it. The 
difficulty was well met by Mr. McDonnell's 
desi^ of the combined engine and carriage, 
whi^ he afterwards constructed, and which 
has been working the line since its opening. 
The engine proper is in fronjb; next comes 
one first-class compartment (eight seats), 
and, behind this, a guard's and parcel van. 
The whole is on the one frame, carried by 
three pairs of wheels under the engine, two 
coupled, and by a bogie with four smaller 
wheels under the van. The extreme length 
from buffer to buffer is 85 ft. The chief di¬ 
mensions are as follows 


BOZLSR. ft. in. 

Length of Barrel .. .. .. 7 6 

Inside Diameter . S 9 

Length of Fire-box (in^de) .. .. 8 4^ 

Breadth of Fire-box. 2 llf 

Height of Fire-box Front .. .. 8 9{ 

„ Back .. .. 8 S| 

Thickness of Boiler Plate .. .. 0 Of 

Thickness of Copper Plato ... .. 0 09-16 

Number of Tubes, 104 

V Length of Tubes . 7 11 

Outside Diameter .. .. .. 0 If 

Cylinders, Diameter .. .. .. 0 10 

„ Stroke . 0 18 

Wheels of Engine Coupled (number), 6 

Diameter of Wheels. 8 8f 

Bogle Wheels, Diameter .. .. 8 If 


WHBSL BJlSI. 


Leading to Driving Wheel .. .. 5 0 

Driving to Trailing Wheel .. .. 5 11 

Trailing Wheel to Bogie Centre .. 10 8 

Distance between Bogle Wheels .. 5 6 

Bigid Wheel Base .10 11 

Total Wheel Base .28 11 


WEiQHT. tens. cwt. 

Leading Wheels .. 6 2 

Driving Wheels .. .. .. 6 5 

TraUing Wheels . 6 8 


Total on Conpled Wheels .. 18 10 

Weight on Bogle . 7 17 


ToUl .26 T 

Heating Surface of Tubes, 817f square feet 
Heating Surface of Fire-box, 61 square feet 
Fire-grate Area, 10 square feet 
Pressure in Boiler, 140 lbs. per square incli 
Traotive Power per pound Pressure in Cylinder, 40*9 

The tractive power of one of the Great 
Southern and Western passenger engines, 
with 5' 8" wheels, 16" cylinders, and 20" 
stroke, is 66*4 per pound pressure in cylin¬ 
der, and for one of the heavy goods engines, 
with 6' wheels, 17" cylinders, and 24" stroke, 
is 118. At 100 lbs. pressure in the cylinder, 
this would give the tractive power 4,090, 
6,640, and 11,300 lbs. respectively. The 
xnileage ran is 50 miles daily, and the fuel 
used is 10 cwt. of coal, at present costing in 
Tralee 22s. 6d. per ton. The traffic is small, 
bat increasing, both of goods and passengers. 
The ordinary train consists of the combined 
engine and carriage, one large third-class 
passenger carriage, and from one to three 
wagons of goods. The cattle traffic on the 
days of the fairs in Castleisland shows what 
this engine is capable of doing. From the 
September fair 57 wagons of live stock were 
loaded at Castleisland, and forwarded; and 
from the October fair 50 wagons. The 
engine took in one rake 29 loaded cattle 
wagons. There is a turntable at Gortatlea, 
and another at Castleisland. The beams of 
the table are red pine balks, 12 in. by 12 in., 
the diameter of each table being 27 ft. 6 in. 
Ko gearing was provided for taming the 
tables, which work rather stiffiy owing to 
the uneven distribution of the weight of the 
engine when on the table. This would be 
vemedied to a great extent, if not entirely, 


by increasing the diameter of the tables. The 
position of the centre of gravity of the engine 
divides the wheel base into seraents of 15 ft. 
9 in. and 8 ft. 2 in., so that if the table had 
been made 88 ft. long the weight could have 
been equally distributed on each side of the 
pivot. With each an increase of length oak 
beams would be required, but no gearing. 
The cost of the engine, carriage, and van 
was jgl,475. 

In considering the application of this system 
of light railways to a particular district, there 
are two questions to be answered:—WiU a 
light engine be capable of hauling the maxi¬ 
mum traffic; and, secondly, is the economy 
of working, combined with the economy of 
constmction, snfficient to warrant the expen¬ 
diture on special engines ? 

With regard to the first question, there are 
hero afforded facts from which a sound con¬ 
clusion can be come to. It is dear what this 
engine can do from what she has done—the 
author need hardly point out that the pecu¬ 
liar combination of engine, carriage, and van, 
so happily devised to suit this case, only 
affects the general question as far as the 
engine portion of it is concerned. With re¬ 
gard to economy of working, it is clear that a 
light engine such as this, if capable of work¬ 
ing the traffic, most do so with economy, 
were it only in her own dead weight. 

With regard to economy of construction, it 
consists of two parts, the determinate one of 
saving of iron, ballast, and timber, and tl\e 
intermediate one of materials in nnder- 
bridges. 

The author thinks that an opinion expres¬ 
sed by the late Sir Charles Fox, in speaking 
of Indian branch lines, is applicable in every 
instance to short branch lines in this country. 
Sir Charles said*:—“ He calculated six tons 
on each pair of wheels, and he did so for this 
reason; he considered that the tributary lines 
in India, if intended to pay, ought to be 
worked by the rolling stock of the parent 
lines. AH the rolling stock of the parent 
lines, except the locomotives, might with 
safety be carried on rails of not more than 
35 lbs. to the yard, but there must be loco¬ 
motives of not more than 18 tons on three 
pairs of wheels." Taking, however, the rails 
at 40 lbs., as in the case of the Castleisland 
Railway, instead of 85 lbs., as snggested by 
Sir Charles Fox,f the saving in permanent 
way may be put at at least ^600 per mile. 
The saving in the cost of under-bridges must 
always be considerable, depending on the 
circomstances of each case. 


[ CORRESPONDENCE. 

REMARKABLE 

MASONRY CONSTRUCTION AT 
MELLIFONT (CO. LOUTH). 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —It has occurred to me to call the 
attention of onr architects and builders to 
what appeared to me to be a peculiarity in 
the plan adopted by some of the bnilders of 
the thick w^s now overthrown at Melli- 
font, these walls having been filled in with 
small stones and ^out in their central 
parts, but superficially they are composed of 
large stones, many of them dressed in a 
peculiar way, so that when laid in their 
places they inclined towards the centre of the 
wall. 

The dressing of the large stones for this 
inclination only shows now, where the walls 
have been split downwards, exhibiting a 
section which proves that this dressing was 
done purposely and with mnch oare, for the 
face of the stones which shows in the wall 
was quite perpendicnlar while the wall was 
standing; but its upper and lower surfaces 
being inclined, the angle formed by the 
upper surface and that of the face of the 
stone was an acute, and not a right angle (as it 
would be in a modem wall), while the lower 
angle, formed by the bottom surfaces of 

* Proceedings Inst C. E., XXIV., psge 369. 
t The weight of rolling stock on Indian nilwajs is rather 
heaTier than in Ireland. 


the stone and its face, was proportionably 
obtuse. 

This arrangement was such, it gave a 
free run to the grout which was poured in 
on the smaU stones and rubbish materials 
used in the heart of the waU, while it hindered 
the grout running over the front and back of 
the work. 

For the completion of this mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, it is manifest that mortar (and not 
grout) must have been used to point, with 
plenty of spawls to make the surface of the 
faces of the front and back of the waU suffi¬ 
ciently “ tight ” (as a sailor would say) to 
hold the half’flnid groat when poured in. 
Should yon deem this artful dodge one of 
snfficient importance, if not noticed before 
by some of our professional architects or 
antiquaries, I shaU be obliged by your in¬ 
serting this notice of it in yonr valuable 
paper.—Yours, Ac. Edward Clibborn. 

Dublin, 8rd Nov., 1875. 


GALWAY—ITS SANITARY STATE, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, Ac. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDEB. 

Sir, —Having had business of a private 
nature in the capital of the West of Ireland 
(Galway) a short time ago, I will relate to 
the public, through the columns of the Irish 
Builder, the impressions made on my im¬ 
partial mind, of this hitherto neglected, bat 
nobly-situated port. 

The first was a disagreeable enough sight 
for one’s imagination to behold. On going 
along the Wood-quay or wharf where the 
Cong steamer, “Lady Eglinton,” caUs, I 
espied a fioating mass of canineology going 
seawards with the current, in shidlow water, 
within a pistol shot of the promenade, yet 
the sanitary authorities and the police re¬ 
mained quite heedless of the nuisance. 
Should this state of things be permitted, 
even in Constantinople ? 

I afterwards visited the reservoirs of the 
Galway Waterworks, and found the pitching 
(pavement) uncemented or even staunched, 
so that the water pumped into them is per¬ 
mitted to percolate or ooze out through the 
interstices. 

The stench from the grates and galley- 
traps in the streets is offensive, and reminded 
one of Dr. Johnson’s description of “ Anld 
Reekie " (Edinburgh). When the doctor was 
reminded by his sycophant, Boswell, that he 
was then in Edinboro’, said in reply, he 
“ thought he was, as he could smell it in the 
dark.” 

There is great talk of a graving dock to 
be built south of Merchants'-road. I could 
see no preparations. It is to be hoped the 
engineer, whoever he may be, will not permit 
it to be left in an unfinished state, like the 
Waterworks reservoirs. 

There is a fine colossal statue of the late 
Lord Dnnkellin it Eyre-square. He must 
have been a handsome young man. It was 
whispered he shewed the white feather in 
the Crimea, but I think this is a canard 
A Galwaygian remarked to me at the time— 
allnding to the bronzed face and hands of 
the figure—“ Shore, sir, his lordship was 
no nigger ? ” 

Sauntering along, I witnessed a pleasing 
sight indeed, off the bridge connecting the 
fine court-houses with the gaol on Nun's 
Island—a shoal of salmon up to 401bs. in 
weight, each struggling to get up to spawn 
in Lough Corrib. 

A meeting of town commissioners was 
being held in one of the two eoort-honses 
as I was passing by. I looked in. The ap¬ 
pointment of an engineer was the business 
of the day, which, if yon remember, was 
advertised in the Irish Builder some time 
ago. There were about a dozen or so selec¬ 
ts for consideration, three of whom were 
from county surveyors. Royal Engineers (ci 
devant)f sappers and miners. The chairman 
ruled in favour of two engineers of some 
mark, one of whom is Professor of Engi¬ 
neering in Galway College, the other 
a genUeman of some weight wi^ people 
in Dublin and elsewhere. The chw- 
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man*a choice was elected by a majority of 
only one. The chairman, however, in my 
opinion, acted unfairly by euppressing the 
papers of others, some of whom were 
on the spot, throwing their certificates aside, 
and saying ** He read those before,” thereby 
ignoring the right of the rest of the com¬ 
missioners to judge for themselves. A 
friend of mine was a candidate ; he had re¬ 
commendations from three D.L.S., nine 
J.P.S., seven P.L.G.s., two phvsicians, and 
four clergymen of both churcnes, and yet 
they were not looked into nor read out for 
the information of the commissioners. It 
would, in my opinion, be more for the inte¬ 
rest of the Galwaygians if their chairman 
had stopped at home, or would have confined 
his etiquette to the orderly-room, and not 
have introduced it into the council-room. 

The streets are very well macadamised; 
but since the last surveyor left there is a 
tendency to let everything go to ruin in the 
borough—witness the bridges, particularly 
the one alluded to above; the ballusters and 
stnng-course overgrown with nettles and 
ragweed, instead of being cleaned at least 
once or twice a-year. 

Galway is going a la recvlous or backwards 
since the subsidy was withdrawn. We want 
another such enterprising person as Father 
Daly or the Rev. Mr. D’Arcy, I.C., to rouse 
the lethargy which seems to have come over 
the present generation. Galway should be 
now a different place to what it is; it is the 
very best port in Ireland. If the people were 
only unanimous in it, they would wring from 
the Government their loet subsidy^ and also 
a grant of money for making better shipping 
accommodation,—but Divide et impera is its 
motto now. Alas 1 how long will it be so ? 

Mem. Inst. C.E. 

Ballinrobe, October 26,1875. 


ON CHURCH BUILDING.* 

NoTHiKa but the cherished hope that the 
criticism which this paper may call forth, 
will elicit sound and valuable expressions of 
opinion, and thereby be somewhat of service 
to our noble profession and our clients, could 
overcome the diffidence I feel in venturing to 
appear before you. The subject is one in which 
every member of the community necessarily 
feels an interest, the best and truest proof of 
which is that afforded by the number of new 
churches erected by the several denomina¬ 
tions which we have seen springing up around 

U8. 

As the subject of Church Building has been 
treated of from almost every point of view 
by many distinguished professors of our 
art, I think my better course will be to touch 
lightly on some cognate matters, and to take 
a few features which may be locally recog¬ 
nisable, and some of which I shall venture 
to criticise, even at the great risk of being 
criticised myself, the more especially as so 
many outside our profession have honoured 
us by their presence on this occasion, and 
for whom a merely technical paper must 
necessarily possess uttle interest. Anything 
1 may say in the way of criticism will, I am 
confident, be taken by my brother profes¬ 
sionals in the sense in which I mean it. As 
to the varied types and arrangement of 
churches, they are as numerous as ** leaves 
in Yallambrosa,” and their several and varied 
merits having been urged by so many well- 
known writers on the subject—Pugin, Scott, 
Street, Ac.—I do not propose to deal with 
this aspect of the matter, except in a general 
way in passing along. 

The first thing we must, perforce, recog¬ 
nise in Church Building is the importance of 
the substantial character of the fabric; for, 
unfortunately, many people have seen the 
church they helped to build, and around 
which their most hallowed recollections were 
centred, gone to utter wreck and ruin before 
they themselves have gone to that ** bourn 
whence qo traveller returns,” and certainly 

• By T. Hev^. F.R.I.A.L Read at openin^r meeting of 
foarth seasion of the BelfBat Architectural AseucUtion, on the 
•th iuat. 


this must needs excite melancholy reflections 
and feelings of indignation against the un¬ 
fortunate architect whose well-meant efforts 
were the primary cause of such a dire result. 
Before my present auditory, it is only neces¬ 
sary to refer to such a deplorable state of 
things as having been, and to express a hope 
that it shall not occur again; to enter into 
the question of how to avert calamities like 
that hinted at^above would occupy too much 
of your time. Another aspect of this ques¬ 
tion, and in direct contrast to the foregoing, 
is that churches which do not come under 
the foregoing obsemtions have generally, 
t'hrough the advancement of art education, 
been depreciated in public esteem, so as to 
render them considered as unworthy of being 
preserved. Like people who have lived suffi¬ 
ciently long to be out of fashion, their exist¬ 
ence is tolerated because it can’t be helped. 
Fortunately, we have fallen on happier times. 
Our architects are every day becoming more 
and more familiar with the peculiarities of 
Church Architecture, and to consider the 
practice of it as something more than a mere 
method of obtaining an existence; and the 
general public have at length discovered that, 
after all, there is something in Church Build¬ 
ing to be considered more than the mere 
security and substantiality of the fabric— 
Bometh^^ due to that glorious inheritance 
of art which has been transmitted to us, and 
which it is the duty of the architect to pre¬ 
serve and foster so far as in him lies. 
While we are all striving to foster and 
develop that idea in the pubUo mind, some 
of us commit many vagaries, especially in 
matters of detail, for generally it will be 
found that those who are not perfectly up in 
Gothic and kindred styles of art, and who 
are simply copyists, reduced, as I regret to 
say often happens, to the necessity of taking 
a door from here and a window from there, 
do not, and cannot know how to harmonise 
and assimilate their borrowed or stolen 
materials ; and the result is a visible discre¬ 
pancy in all portions of the building, whose 
author has been indulging in the above prac¬ 
tice. 

Yon can see in Belfast churches of various 
kinds where the front is adorned by hand¬ 
some doors and windows over, and otherwise 
decorated with buttresses, carving, Ac., while 
the remainder of the building, flank and 
rear, although exposed to view, is plain, even 
to positive rudeness. With some the system 
seems to be to spend on the front every avail¬ 
able shilling beyond what is absolutely re¬ 
quired for the mere construction of the rest 
of the work. The sooner this state of things 
is altered the better. A;;ohnrch should be 
consistently worked out in its every detail, 
and the front, or whatever portion is most 
exposed, should be the honest exponent of 
the rest of the building. If the money avail¬ 
able will not allow of elaborate detail all 
round, then it should be distributed generally. 
Nothing that I know is more disappointing 
or more calculated to bring an architect and 
his work into contempt than to see a very 
gorgeous front, crocheted, carved, and even 
“ gurgoyled ;” and when you look “ round 
the corner ” you find an entire absence of 
anything artistic or decorative. On the other 
hand, it has arisen where the architect has 
not been restricted in expenditure (unfortu¬ 
nately a rare occurrence) the result has been 
a lavish and inconsiderate use of most expen¬ 
sive detail. As an illustration of this I may 
here mention the case of a beautiful church 
(admittedly the best of all our local churches) 
recently erected in our midst, but, like aU 
other beautiful things, not without its 
blemishes. In this church there is, to my 
mind, an extreme overcrowding of detail of 
exceeding fineness and delicacy, in positions 
where, without the assistance of an opera or 
field-glass, it would bo impossible to perceive 
it. ^though the architect of this building 
is one of the most eminent in Ireland, there 
is no reason why his work should be above 
criticism, the more especially as my avowed 
object is to throw out some observations 
winch may possibly provoke thought on the 
question to how money should be spent 


most profitably in order to secure an agree¬ 
able and harmonious result. 

The lecturer proceeded, by the aid of illns- 
trations, to explain his meaning, pointing out 
what he considered the defects aUuded to, 
and showing, by a rough sketch, in what way 
those defects might be remedied. That there 
was precedent for the design referred to waa 
admitted, but they were not always bound to 
follow precedent when that was ugliness 
itself. The lecturer then contined—^What I 
wish to show is that the cleverest and most 
studious amongst us may occasionally perpe¬ 
trate anomalies of even a glaring cnaracter. 
To thoroughly master the exact principles 
and the rules of taste, if I may say so, which 
should govern Church Building, is the study 
of a lifetime, and it is an art the glory of 
which when well practised would afford ample 
repayment. The art and science of Church 
Building—^for the latter is inseparably joined 
to the former—demand that the architect 
shall not alone possess an accurate knowledge 
of construction, and what we call good con¬ 
sistent architecture as applied to each and 
every feature, but that he should be tho¬ 
roughly an artist so far as artistic knowledge 
and feeling are applicable to building. For 
instance, he must be able to design and 
superintend colored decoration, stained glass, 
and be a judge of carving and all kindred 
works. To give our visitors an idea of the 
work required to be performed by an archi¬ 
tect when designing a church, I wiU briefly 
glance at some of his duties. He must plan 
the building so that it shall be sufficiently 
commodious, well arranged for seeing, have 
good acoustic properties, be artistic in its 
general aspect within and without, and suit¬ 
able in all its parts. He shall make working 
enlarged drawings of every portion of the 
building on which there is any ornamental 
work; arrange for heating, lighting, and 
ventilation, and above all, and before all, for 
the perfect stability of the structure. Our 
difficulties are almost as numerous as duties. 
Imprimis, our hands are generally tied up, as 
far as money is concerned. Some clients 
want at leart double the quantity of work 
that the limited expenditure will provide. 
Some will have ideas of their own, which 
they will insist on your incorporating with 
your design—very likely to its entire destruc¬ 
tion. This is on the principle that ** who¬ 
ever pays the piper has a right to choose the 
tune.^’ Many an unfortunate architect has 
had to bear the brunt of adverse criticism, 
when the real culprit was his client. Our 
chief difficulty, however, is invariably the 
money one. There is a story related of the 
elder Pugin, which is not a bad illustration 
of the case, and of his peculiar character. A 
certain Irish bishop wrote to him for designs 
for a cathedral. It was to be immense in 
size, gorgeous in style, as those of the 
Middle Ages—to have all the appendages 
of a complete cathedral, the only reserva¬ 
tion being that the tower and spire need 
not be completed for the present. The 
cost must not exceed ^1,5001 Pugin re¬ 
plied, “ Say thirty shillings more, my lord, 
and have the tower and spire at once.” To 
return : I have often found architects of 
general ability, and for whose works I have 
a great degree of respect, have no recognition 
of the importance of endeavouring to acquire 
a proper knowledge of the beautiful and 
correct, and that true taste which alone can 
make the professional life of a Church archi¬ 
tect a pleasant one, and render his name 
worthy of recollection when his career shtdl 
have ended. 

Bn passant, I may here mention as an illus¬ 
tration of what sometimes occurs in the 
absence of what I have just endeavoured to 
poiut out as a requisite for a designer of 
churches, that there is in a neighbouring 
town a new church designed by one of our own 
members, in the porch of which there is the 
extraordinary architectural phenomenon of 
the central pier (the door being a double 
one) having a capital on a column projecting 
beyond everything and carrying nothing. It 
is, I am sure, unnecessary to comment on 
the foregoing. Everyone wiU naturally sdia 
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the absurdity of this, and how mnch it is 
opposed to every principle of architectural 
construction. In Church building, as in 
every other kind, the first principle should 
be to ornament construction, and not con¬ 
struct ornament. Evidently the gentleman 
who designed this building must have for¬ 
gotten tlus. Another case of misapplication 
of Church architecture presents itself in a 
certain church, built, I believe at the cost of 
the designer, by a gentleman who, in early 
life, mistaking the groove which nature in¬ 
tended him to run in, served his articles to 
the profession, but for some reason never 
practised. Money has not been spared, and 
the result is a most lamentable one. Leav¬ 
ing taste out of the question, the construc¬ 
tion of a new and costly belfry is such that 
the beU cannot be rung. This is a striking 
illustration of incompetency, and one which, 
let ns hope, will not be repeated. 

Having now disposed of the qualifications 
for a Church architect, I will make a few 
sketchy observations on two of the most 
general types of Church plans. Time will 
not permit my entering as fully as I would 
wish into the general question, or into the 
respective meiits of the many systems of 
planning. Should I have the honour of 
being invited on a future occasion, I shall 
go fully into the vexata quastio as to the 
most suitable type of church for modem 
purposes. There are, then, two types of 
plan in most general use for churches, cost¬ 
ing up to j£5,000 and Jt'6,000. The one con¬ 
tains nave and aisles, and is rather the more 
popular plan of the two. The nave is divided 
from the aisles generally by polished shafts 
of either granite or marble; resting on the 
shafts are most often carved capitals. Over 
the arches is the clerestory, lighted by an 
ever-varying style of window, depending 
entirely on the taste of the author and the 
character of the other features of the design; 
for it alone is the tme architecture which 
can sustain throughout the proper harmony 
between the varied features of a church. 
The nave is terminated frequently by a semi¬ 
circular or semi-octagonal apse, the ceiling 
of which is decorated in colour, oftentimes 
by a square-ended chancel. This latter 
method possesses the advantage of allowing 
a large traceried window sufficiently large 
for a subject in stained glass, which cannot 
be possible in the necessarily small windows 
of an apse. A well-designed and properly 
carried out church built ^ter this manner, 
the external features disposed so as to form 
good artistic Rouping, invariably turns out 
Buccessful. if with a tower there is no rule 
which can govern its position, depending as 
it does on circumstances of site, but for the 
most part it is placed at the western termi¬ 
nation of either aisle in small churches. 

The other ty^ of church is a parallelo^am 
and perhaps with transepts without aisles, 
and is the more difficult plan of the two to 
work out successfully without more expense 
relativelvon account of the unbroken sur¬ 
face of tne walls, unless reliefs from arcad- 
ing. The roof, too, being necessarily of a 
wider span, necessitates heavier timbers, and 
this again mostly requires stronger walls, 
the thmst naturally being ^eater than in 
the other case. The walls in a church of 
one span, I find, require for good proportion 
to be of about a height equal to the width ; 
for instance, if I were planning a church say 
thirty feet wide in a single span I should 
contrive to have the side walls from floor to 
wall-plate about thirty feet also. I will now 
conclude these hurried and necessarily imper¬ 
fect observations. If they have given rise 
to criticism which may elicit anything for 
the good of our art, I shall consider myself 
amply repaid for the attempt to get up a 
paper at almost a moment’s notice. 


Fines under the Adulteration Act.— 
The Court of Queen’s Bench has decided that the 
flues under the act of 1860 should be paid iuto the 
Borough Fund. Since 1873 these amount to £212 
which will be banded over by the Police Com- 
missiouers. 


OBITUARY. 

THE LATE JOHN O. A. PRIM. 

Since our last issue a respected journalist 
and zealous antiquary has passed away. He 
died on the 2nd inst., at Nore Cottage, 
Kilkenny, the residence of his brother. Mr. 
Prim has been for many years the editor 
and proprietor of our contemporary the 
Kilkenny Moderator, He was a constant 
contributor to the transactions of the Royal 
Historical and Archaeological Association, 
and his writings on antiquarian matters 
were varied aud always of interest. Not 
only by bis associates but outside them will 
his loss be felt, for men are few now in this 
country who esteem it a labour of love to 
elucidate the antiquities of their native land, 
or aid in preserving her national monuments. 
Mr. Prim has died at the comparatively 
early age of 54, and as he was respected in 
life for his many good parts, deep regret is 
shown above his grave by all who knew him. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. XCVH. 

THE CITIZENS* CURSE. 

When our Old Town was clean, 

1 cannot say what year, 

But think it may have been 
The reljfn of Gobhan Seer, 

That great old builder had 
Built sewers h^, of course; 

His works were never bad. 

And use made them no worse. 

Bnt times have changed since then. 

And men have changed as well; 

We plot and plan, and when 
We build, we “ build to selL" 

Alas, alas 1 'tis sad 
To witness this perforce 1 
Long since our state was bad, 

But now 'tis ten times worse 1 

Oh. save us from our frl^ds ! 

The blood that 'b In our veins, 

Each time we breathe. It blends 
With poison from our drains! 

We're drugged and drained, and mad. 

And, gasping out, we curse— 

** Down, down with rule so bad 1 
Our state can be no worse !** 

Cma. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES i.V RE 
CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Corporation have contracted with Mr. 
Robert Worthington, of Island Bridge, for 
laying down 40,000 square yards of Limmer 
Rock Asphalte, of which 7,000 yards are 
already executed in the city. The above is 
for footways alone. There is a foundation 
of 3 in. of concrete, and | in. of asphalte, 
the price being 5s. per yard ; we understand 
the price charged in London is 5s. 6d. It 
may be added here that it is much superior 
to the asphalte laid in Kingstown, which was 
only ^ in., and without concrete foundation, 
the price of which was Ss. 6d. In London 
at present this company is laying 40,000 
yards in Hackney, and 20,000 in Lewisham, 
at 5s. prompt cash. Here the terms are 
credit by bonds bearing interest. We have 
seen the work executed in London by this 
company, as well as that in Dublin, and both 
are creditable workmanship. The following 
is an enumeration of the places where the 
work has been recently performed in this 
city:—Baggot-street, Mount-street, Charle- 
mont-street, Richmond-street, Sheriff-street, 
Aston’s-quay, Great Britain-street, Aungier- 
street. Lower Abbey-street, Lombard-street 
—in all 7,296 yards. 

Since writing elsewhere in these columns, 
we are glad to perceive further steps have 
been taken in the matter of dangerous struc¬ 
tures in the city. Several additional cases 
have been brought before one pf our city 
magistrates, and sworn by Mr. Parke Neville, 
the Borough Engineer, to be unfit for human 
habitation. Orders were accordingly made 
by the magistrate for their taking down or 
substantial repair. 

Mr. Cornelius Dennehy, a member of the 
Corporation of long standing, writes at some 
len^h on the present aspect of the Main 
Drainage scheme. He says the ratepayers 


and citizens have good reason to thank the 
Government for refusing to advance money 
to carry out the scheme. He states that it 
was always his conviction ** that the human 
mind could not devise a plan of main drainage 
for a city more objectionable in every way, 
or one that would do more injury to the health 
of the inhabitants than that proposed to be 
carried out by the Corporation.” Mr. 
Dennehy turns back to the simple Main 
Drainage plan brought up by the City Engi¬ 
neer in 1853, by intercepting sewers, the 
estimated cost of which was £30,600. He 
thinks that if this plan was carried out now, 
it would be all that would be required for the 
purification of the Liffey. 

The engineer, in his report in 1853, acknow¬ 
ledges that similar plans by way of intercept¬ 
ing sewers were proposed years previous by 
Alexander Nimmo, and again by Robert 
Mallet and again by Mr. M*Clean. The 
intercepting sewer idea is older than the 
time of Nimmo — it dates from the last 
century. It is also broached in Mr. Hely 
Dutton’s “ Observations on Mr. Archer’s 
Statistical Survey of the County of Dublin,” 
a work published in 1802. This aside, how¬ 
ever, we trust the Corporation will lose no 
further time in striving to grasp what is 
beyond their reach, but set to work and do 
what is within their powers for the sanitary 
improvement of this long-neglected city. 


PROPOSED MARKETS FOR THE 
CITY. 

In the absence of any movement being made 
by the Corporation in the matter of pro¬ 
viding suitable markets for the city, a 
number of merchants and others have de¬ 
cided to apply to Parliament for powers to 
enable them to form companies for the erec¬ 
tion of one on each side of the city. We 
hope the promoters will carry out their in¬ 
tentions. It is most desirable that the 
wretched structures at present standing on 
the sites proposed to be utilised should no 
longer be suffered to disgrace the city. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A Practical Manual of House-Painting^ Grain¬ 
ing^ Marbling, and Sign^ Writing, With nine 
colored Illustrations of Woods and Marbles^ 
and numerous Wood Engravings, By Ellis A. 
Davidson. London: Lockwood and Co. 1875. 
This book fully bears out its title of a practical" 
manual. In addition to the special information fur 
bouse painters and decorators, It embraces a large 
amount of matter which will be valuable to the 
general public. The colored plates of woods and 
marbles are executed in the first style of chromo- 
lithography. - 

On the Construction of Large Sluices for Irriga¬ 
tion and Navigation; also^ a Letter to the 
Landed Proprietors and Gentlemen interested 
in the Drainage of the Shannon, By F. O. M. 
Stoney, Mem. Inst. C.E.I. 

This is a paper read for the author before the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers of Ireland last May, and 
noticed by us at the time. In its book form, as 
now before us, and with the aid of several well- 
executed lithographed plans which accompany it, 
the professional man can have no difficulty In com¬ 
prehending the plan proposed by Mr. Stoney for the 
Drainage of the Shannon. The author has done 
well in publishing it. 


TIMBER SALES. 

In our advertising columns will he found announce¬ 
ments of three sales to take place during the current 
month in this city. The first will be of mahogany 
by Mr. George Bell, Sir John Rogerson’s-quay ; the 
second of memel, red pine, and deals, by Messrs. 
John Martin and Son, North-wall; and a third of 
various descriptions, by Mr. Wm. Carvill, Custom 
House Docks. They are all, well worthy of atten¬ 
tion at the present season. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Royal Dublin Society. —The first Evening 
Scientific Meeting of the I45th Session of the 
above society will be held tbb evening. Mr. J. A. 
Fahie will read a paper on ** The Rhea Fibre and 
its Mechanical Treatment," and Mr. R. J. Moss 
one on ** An Improved Chemical Vacuum." 
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Thb Dublin Schools of Art —The Schools 
of Art at the Royal Dublin Society, Kildare- 
street, have lately receired from the ^utb Ken- 
fiuaton Museum a collection suitable for models or 
studies. Amongst them are specimens of art 
workmanship of rarious countries, continental and 
others. 

PowBRSCOURT HousB.—Considerableimprore- 
roents hare been effected on the garden front of 
Viscount Powerscouri’s residence, in Powersconrt 
demesne. The work was from the designs of Mr. 
Penrose, architect, London, the builder being Mr. 
George Moyers of this city. The cost was between 
£4,000 and £5,000. The chief improvements con¬ 
sist of broad and long terrace, with descending central 
steps, basins, fountains, and works of statuary and 
other ornamentation. The clerk of works, Mr. 
Hawkins, was presented with a tea service by 
Lord and Lady Powersconrt, as a mark of recog¬ 
nition for bis satisfactory services. 

The Grattan Statue.— The committee a few 
days ago received a letter from Mr. Tenlswood, 
executor under the will of the late Mr. Foley, 
stating that probate having new been granted, the 
only obstacle to the forwarding of the statue of 
Grattan to Dublin bad been removed ; that it was 
already packed, and that it would be forwarded on 
that day to Dublin, and would be placed on the 
pedestal in College-green before the end of the 
week. Mr. William Morphy, architect, has 
charge of the arrangements here, and Mr. Browne, 
a skilled assisUnt in Mr. Foley’s studio, will ac¬ 
company the statue to Dublin. 

The Dbath op Mr. J. F. Danbt.— We re¬ 
cord with regret the death of this artist His 
name and works for many years were well known 
III Dublin, for he was a frequent exhibitor at the 
Royal Hibernian Academy and other exhibitions. 
He was the son of Francis Danby, RA., of Wexford, 
but he was born in Bristol in 1816. He recently 
became a member of the Society of British Artists, 
and before his death had completed three pictures 
for the exhibition of the above society. His sun¬ 
set pictures will be remembered by old visitors to 
the Hibernian Academy. In this country he bad 
many friends who appreciated his worth and valued 
bis acquaintance. He had considerable attainments 
as an artist, and be was generally respected by all 
who knew him. 

A Worthy Candidate.—A burgess of Mud 
Island ” seeks the honour of a seat in the Cerk-hill 
Council. He does not announce that he has been 
a Home Ruler all his life. From his lengthened 
knowledge of the locality in which he resides, he 
has no hesitation in pledging himself to vote for 
Clean Streets ! and Low Taxation ! ” 
He hopes that the fact of bis having for some time 
practised at ** the bar ” will not militate against 
his success on the 25tb. His address has not as 
yet appeared in print. 


SANITARY AND OTHER NOTES. 

Strabane. —In the matter of a water supply 
for this town, for which Mr. Doyle, C.E., prepared 
plann, discussions have ensued which have led to 
delay, it is now proposed that Messrs. Doyle and 
Barnes ahould act jointly ia the carrying out of the 
work. A motion having been passed at a previous 
meeting of the union sanitary board,sanctioning the 
appointment of Mr. Barnes, C.E., a member of the 
board, at last meeting gave notice that he would 
move a resolution at next meeting, that the resolu¬ 
tion appointing Mr. Barnes as sole engineer to carry 
out the plans of the Knockavoe scheme for a water 
supply to Strabane, be rescinded, and that Mr. 
Doyle be appointed jointly with Mr. Barnes to be 
the engineers to have those plans properly executed 

Kilkenny. —A Mr. Crotty was summoned for 
keeping large manure heaps in his yard at Parlia¬ 
ment-street. A member of the sanitary board said 
in case of fever he would not be responsible for the 
results. Mr. Crotty replied that be bad the largest 
family in Kilkenny, and never found it necessary to 
call ill a doctor! Some men can vegetate amidst 
poison, but that Is no reason why they should be 
allowed to poison others. Apart, we congratulate 
Mr. Crotty and the largest family in Kilkenny ” 
for their exceptional good luck through life, and we 
hope that what he has saved in doctors’ fees has 
gone towards the education of bis large family. 

Armagh. —The Town Commissioners of Armagh 
have ordered a mud cart—** a superior article, 
suited to the requirements of the city.” The esti¬ 
mated cost is £29, with a deduction of 2]^ per cent, 
for prompt payment. 

A gas company at Blackpool have been 6ned £20 
for supplying impure gas to the inhabitants of that 
town. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AXCHmECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.—ASWlII be 86611 by 

our present Issue, the openinx meeting of the ensuing session 
of tlie association will take place on the 2.'Stli Inst. It would 
be liiglily desirable to see the meetings better attended than 
was the case during the last session. If the'classes of Design 
and Cnnstmction are to be productive of benefit to ^e 
younger members of the profession, and to the practice in 
relation thereto, increased interest most be manifested in 
the studies intended or provided for these classes. Earnest¬ 
ness and s little self-denial are needed. The activity 
evidenced by kindred associations elsewhere onght to be a 
spur to renewed exertion on the part of the members and 
a^irants to the profession in this city. 

Gas Enginkxr.—W e sympathise with the defeated plaintiff; 
he has been hardly used, but we l>ope that he and his 
brethren will keep their eyes open in future when they have 
to deal with public bodies. We are not quite sure but he 
would succeed in an action against certain individuals, 
thougli he has failed in sueing them in their public capacity. 

Clonliffr—W e have spoken elsewhere of the Dmmeondra 
Sewerage Scheme. It is not our province to point out a 
remedy, or rather supply a plan. There is plenty of avail¬ 
able talent in the city «hat could be utilised on the usual 
conditions. Doctors do not give advice and medicine 
gratis. 

M. J. S. (London). .le members of the Irish Society^ 
may be quite a upright and as honourable men as any 
living. We do not atuck individuals; our purpose is 
merely to sliow the origin and surroundiogs of a bad system, 
and the evils attending its continuance. Reform is always 
unpalatable to many, but it is nevertheless necessary at the 
present day. and particularly in tlie present instance. 

,^An Old Cituen.—T he mutter would, no doubt, be Interest¬ 
ing. 

R. M. T. and J. J. P. (Belfast).—Thanks for your commnni- 
cations. Our colnmns are ^ways open for the publication 
of such matters. 

P. Fltnn (Correboy, Athlone).—Stamps received. 

W. H. B.—0. B.—An Old Subscriber_R. H. A_R. C. (Edin¬ 

burgh).—S. E.—J. R —M. D., Ac. 


Epps’S Coosa. — Grateful and CoicFORTmo. — ” Bv a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careftil appli¬ 
cation of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. I^pe 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors* bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitntkm 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping onrselves wall 
fortified with pure blood and a proptfly nonilBbed frame.**— 
Civa Service Oas^. 


NOTICE. 

We ahall be glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

It is to be distinctly understood that although 
we give place to Utters of correspondents, we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions <yr 
statements set forth in same. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses, not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street, Dublin, 

RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDER. 


(Town.) 
Yearly , , 
Half yearly 
Quarterly 


(Post.) 8. d. 
Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 
Quarterly . 2 0 


Terms for Advertising may be known an 
application. 


Monumental Stone and Marble Works, 

177 & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Montiments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, ^c. Also Altars, Reredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimneypieces, Table Tops, and 
every description of Stone and Marble Work, executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most reeaonahle terms. 

C. W. H. begs to inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premises, he wUl undertake all kinds of Masonry, Architectural StOUO 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours, 

DESieNS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 


'WE3^r)Il^TCa■ 


H 



Large Collection of Framed Pictures, 

From 21s. each. , 

G ^ 
c u _ ^ 

O --* 41, 42, 43 Russell-st., 

^-**^’**'’^ COVEKT OARDEN", LONDON (opposite Drury-lane Theatre). 

N.B. -Job Lot of Oleographs suitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 


GEORGE REES, 




TO AKCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. 

Transparent Stains for Wood. , 

jy USE FOR TWENTY YEARS. Vit.i— I 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT; ^ 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING BEAL, PINE, &e„ 

IN LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

THE superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

1 by the marked preference shown for them by Architects and others interested in decorat jns to whidi they are appli¬ 
cable. 'Ihey are Manufectnred aud Sold by 

F. s wi mhijriv. 

12, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, SE. 

Where Specimens, Prices, and Testimonials from Eminent Architects can be had on Applicadon, or Post Free. 

These suins can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehonsesof MESSRS. BOYD & GOODWIN. 6, Merrion 
row Dublin and MESSRS. DOBBIN aCO., d.l&d? North-steet, Belfast, wliere also specimens may be seen. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 

-- 

We beg to annonnee that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

specially suited for Coach Building and House Decorative purposes, '* and for wliich we are Sole Agents for Irdand;” 

Also a Supply of drouad and Dry Colours, Brushes, dc., 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 

BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEAWt Aijvn coLiOwiat ]Kil,e,s, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

^AXUSHBD A.D. 1700. 
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Projected City Improvements^ 

STREETS AND MARKETS. 

REFERENCE to our City i 
annals and the records of 
our public bodies—boards 
existent and abolished, 
shows how slow we have 
moved in the matter of 
urgent improvements in 
this city during the last 
half - century. Many of 
the public works intended 
by the Irish Par¬ 
liament, the old 
Corporation, and 
the Wide Streets 
Commissioners of 
our early days, re¬ 
main untouched. The Irish Parlia¬ 
ment before 1800, through its votes, 
added much to the architectural im¬ 
provement of our city; and the Wide 
Streets Commissiontirs accomplished 
important and valuable street improve¬ 
ments. Some of the last works exe¬ 
cuted by the latter body, we believe, 
were the widening of the top of 
Grafton-street, entering into Saint 
Stephen’s-green. About the same 
time the great improvement took 
place in Nassau-street, by which the 
dead w all that enclosed Trinity College 
grounds on that side was removed, and 
a handsome iron railing supported by 
a granite base erected. This work, in design 
and workmanship, was well conceived and 
executed. 

The Wide Streets Commissioners were 
appointed as. far back as 1757, and their first 
work was the opening of a passage from the 
Castle to Essex Bridge. The next improve¬ 
ment was the opening of Dame-street, so as 
to form a suitable avenue from the Castle to 
the House of Parliament (now the Bank of 
Ireland). Next followed Westmoreland- 
•treet, Sackville-street (formerly Drogheda- 
street), Cavendish-row, and quays and pas¬ 
sages along the river on each side. To the 
above important works may be added the 
opening of D’Olier-street and Great Bruns- 
wick-street, and some others of lesser note. 

Since the Wide Streets Commissioners 
were abolished, and superseded by the pre¬ 
sent Reformed Corporation upwards of thirty 
years ago, no such street improvements as 
the above have been carried out in Dublin, 
although the city has been greatly extended 
since that period. 

One great improvement still urgently 
needed—which was intended by the Wide 
Streets Commissioners, and which they de¬ 
termined to accomplish, for it was debated 
before their body previous to 1820—was the 
opening of a street from the end of York- 
street in nearly a straight line to St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. We had hoped years since to 
have seen this improvement carried out by 
the Corporation; and, later again, when the 
late Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness was carrying 


out the work of “ restoration ’* at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, we thought that some energetic 
movement would have been made to carry 
out this long-desired improvement. The 
value and public benefit, in a sanitary sense 
alone, of having a direct communication be¬ 
tween St. Stephen’s-green and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral is apparent to everyone who con¬ 
siders the subject for a moment. 

We must not omit taking notice of the 
other great improvements carried out by the 
Wide Streets Commissioners in the vicinity 
of Christ Church Cathedral, whereby the 
narrow Skinners’-row became the spacious 
Christ Church-place. The supplement to 
this is the long-projected 'ew street from 
Cork-hill to the Cuthedrair^ ^ 

The markets of Dublin during the entire 
of the present century were nearly, as a 
whole (from the evils attending their con¬ 
struction and management), in a bad and 
unsanitary state. The majority of them 
were narrow, choked-up passages, badly 
drained and badly ventilated. We are glad 
to see at last that some steps are about being 
taken by the formation of public companies 
to remedy these defects by erecting new 
markets. We have long advocated a reform 
in the matter of our public markets, and it 
is a work that more properly belongs to the 
Corporation to perform than through public 
companies. At the same time we will be 
pleased to see the reform carried out effi¬ 
ciently, no matter through what medium. 

Writing in 1802, Mr. Hely Dutton, in his 
** Observations on Mr. Archer’s Statistical 
Survey of the County of Dublin,” directed 
attention to the then bad state of our city 
markets. Castle Market was described 
as a wretched, ill-contrived one, and it was 
hoped that the Wide Streets Commissioners 
would effect an improvement. The New 
Market was stated to possess every defect of 
Castle Market, and Patrick’s Market was 
described as still worse, to which the danger 
of fioods from the Poddle river was to be 
added, inundations being at that time fre¬ 
quent in Patrick-street. As year by year 
passed, down to our own day, Patrick’s 
Market grew worse and worse, and the 
present thing called a market is unworthy 
of the name. Sir Thomas Blackball built 
higher up, in a more healthy situation, a 
market, but, according to Mr. Dutton, even 
in 1802 the butchers seemed to prefer “ their 
old dirty situation, and the new market is 
almost uninhabited.” During our own 
memory Bull-alley Market, off Patrick-street, 
has been a dingy, dirty, and suffocating 
passage, and enough in appearance and smell 
to turn any person against eating bntchers’ 
meat for the remainder of their Rves after 
they once beheld it. 

In 1802 the Vegetable Market in Mary’s- 
lane was ** the most wretched and inconve¬ 
nient one that can be conceived,” and so it 
continues down to our own day. The worst 
piece of ground which existed for many 
years at the rere of Dominick-strbet, through 
which the present King’s Inns-street is con¬ 
structed, was pointed out by Mr. Dutton as 
a suitable place for the erection of a new 
market. In his day, and in our own memory, 
this spot of waste ground was a kind of 
** shoot,” where all sorts of rubbish was shot 
down ; and, at the close of the last century, 
and, for some years in the present century, 
it was a noted rendezvous for robbers. 

And, writes Mr. Dutton, in reference to 
the above:—The Fruit Market should also > 


be placed here, but apart from that for vege¬ 
tables ; no person will deny that the present 
one on the Coal-quay is a most dirty, un¬ 
comfortable one, lor both buyer and seller, 
that can be seen anywhere. A potato, egg, 
and fowl market might also be placed here, 
as the more they are connected the more 
convenient for both buyer and seller.” 

The above suggestions were well timed 
when they were written, but they were over¬ 
looked, and our city markets continue a 
disgrace down to the present. The old Corn 
Market of the City was also quite inadequate, 
and continued so for years. Mr. Dutton 
was of opinion that it might be brought into 
contact with the other markets he men¬ 
tioned. 

The new Meat Market, erected by Mr. 
Cash, in Great Britain-street, was spoken of 
favourably by Mr. Dutton, but it had the 
same defects as the other markets—want of 
room. It was always most difficult to force 
one’s way through Britain-street market 
from its narrowness and the concourse of 
people, particularly on Saturday nights. 
This, however, was before the butchers were 
allowed to spread themselves over the city. 
Clarendon Market, in Mr. Dutton’s opinion, 
was well designed, but when ho wrote of it 
it was half nntenanted. 

What all the above markets became after¬ 
wards, and what they are now in appearance 
and condition, need hardly be stated. Suffice 
to say, as we have said already, our public 
markets are a disgrace to the age. Some of 
the street improvements mentioned above, 
as being carried out by the Wide Street 
Commissioners, were pointed out by Mr. 
Dutton in his “ Observations.” 

When the new projected markets are con¬ 
structed, north and south of the Liffey; 
when the Port and Docks Board effect the 
needful alterations in Carlisle Bridge, and 
construct a new bridge further down the 
river near to the Custom House ; when the 
Liffey is freed from pollution by intercept¬ 
ing sewers as an instalment of a well- 
digested scheme of main drainage, to be 
carried out when the financial circumstances 
of the city will warrant it; when our streets 
and courts are better drained, paved, and 
cleansed; when all dangerous structures are 
pulled down, and public obstructions in our 
thoroughfares are removed ; when our Cor¬ 
poration gives over political wrangles, and 
exercise economy in the expenditure of the 
ratepayers’ money; when these and other 
evidences of an improvement take place, 
Dublin may begin to hold up her head 
among civilised cities. Did we say civilised? 
Yes—a people are but half-civilised who 
could allow their local rulers so long to 
neglect the* vital interests comprised in sani¬ 
tary reform, which includes all needful 
public improvements. 


THE LITERATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

A MINUTE account is given by Mr. Brash of 
the architectural features and peculiarities 
of Cormac’s Chapel, Cashel? and the Round 
Tower upon the Rock, which is certainly the 
oldest structure standing there. Nothing is 
wanting to satisfy the reader as to the 
history of the edifices, for they are well de¬ 
scribed and illustrated by measured draw¬ 
ings, plans, and elevations. The Round 
Tower at Cashel still retains its conical 
stone roof, springing from a projecting eave 
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coarse. The masonry of the tower is stated 
to possess some carious features. It rises 
from a plinth of 6 in. projection for 5 ft. in 
height, it is bailt of freestone in irregularly 
squared blocks, then comes a long patch of 
limestone about 4 ft. high, roughly built, the 
stones cracked and damaged and bearing the 
appearance of a repair. Next succeeds about 
6 ft. high of freestone masonry, in blocks, 
roughly dressed, but without spawls, and 
from this upwards the work is of an even 
character, being freestone, in irregular 
courses from 7 in. to 12 in. high, rough 
squared, but closely laid, exhibiting an ad¬ 
mirable piece of work. These features in 
the nature of the stone would appear to be¬ 
speak frequent restoration at various periods. 

Speaking of the masonry of Cormac*'s 
Chapel, Mr. Brash says it is of a very supe¬ 
rior character, the material being a hard, 
close-grained sandstone, originally of a light 
brown or buff colour, but, from the growth of 
lichen, now showing grey and reddish tints. 
The cathedral, it is observed, and all the 
mediffival buildings are erected of the lime¬ 
stone rock on which they stand, the Round 
Tower and Cormac’s Chapel being built of 
freestone. The material is laid in courses 
of small ashlar, varying from 6 in. to 9 in., 
neatly dressed on the face, and truly squared 
on beds and joints, laid very close, with little 
mortar. “ In truth,” continues Mr. Brash, 
**I have seldom seen a better executed piece 
of masonry, despite the weather-wear of 
over seven hundred years. The character of 
the work is particularly observable at the 
north side, which has had the shelter of the 
chancel wall, and also in the interior of the 
towers, which are as carefully finished as the 
outside, and look as if the masons had only 
struck their scaffolds. Here the faces of the 
blocks are chiselled diagonally from angle to 
angle, and not vertically or horizontally, as 
in modern work.” 

The roofs of nave chancel and sub-chancel 
are wholly of stone, having more than an 
equilateral pitch, the lines of the roof 
being kept parallel to produce symmetry on 
the barge courses. The outer casing com¬ 
prises good sized blocks of ashlar breaking 
joint, but so carefully bedded as to have 
been impervious to moisture. This is the 
sort of construction that we would like to 
observe in the present day, but too often, 
alas I we build only for a lifetime instead of 
for ages like the old Celtic masons. We 
cannot resist quoting further in reference to 
the grand masonic construction of Gormac's 
Chapel, the roof of which Mr. Brash, as well 
as others, are proud of admitting as a 
triumph of constructive skill. ** It could 
not be supposed that a right-lined stone 
covering of the span and great weight of 
this roof could sustain itself like the stone 
roof of the chancel of St. Molua’s Church, 
near Eillaloe, accordingly we find that it is 
supported by an internal arch of an acutely- 
pointed form—a perfect Gothic arch, con¬ 
structed between a.d. 1127 and 1134, long 
before such a feature was known in the 
sister island. These supporting arches are 
not built either of sandstone or limestone, 
but of small cubical blocks of a hard but 
light and porous material, known as calc- 
tuffa. Where this was procured, 1 am at a 
loss to conjecture; I am not aware of the 
existence of any deposit of such a material 
in this country, and must therefore presume 
that it was an imported article. If such be 
the case, Irish commerce embraced a greater 
variety of foreign products than we have 
hitherto considered probable. We have 
ample evidence that at as early an age Caen 
stone was imported by Irish builders, for 
mouldings and carved work, into districts 
which did not produce freestone.” 

The chancel, as described by Dr. Petrie 
and Mr. Brash, and others, is an interesting 
feature, inclusive of its ornamentation ; but 
we must refrain from going into a long detail. 
Its dimensions are 13 ft. 8 in. in length by 
11 ft. 6 in. in breadth, clear of the walls. It 
is groined by diagonal ribs, moulded, their 
intersection being covered by a boss of four 
human heads. The north and south walls 


have arcades of arches, supported on three- 
quarter columns with base and carved capi¬ 
tals. Dr. Petrie illustrates several of the 
capitals, bases, and terminations of the label 
mouldings, &c., in his work, and some of 
these in connection with the nave and 
chancel are reproduced by Mr. Brash. 
They are worthy of study by aU who desire 
to have a knowledge of ancient Irish art and 
architecture. 

Remains of fresco work in this country are 
scarce, but there can be little doubt but 
many of our ecclesiastical edifices before 
spoliation overtook them in former reigns, 
contained good specimens-of fresco painting. 
In writing of Cormac’s Chapel, Dr. Petrie 
stated in hiis work—“ The whole of the vaulted 
roof as well as the sides of the chancel, 
appear to have been richly painted in fresco, 
in which the prevailing colours used were 
red, yellow, brown, and white. In the small 
side recesses curtains were represented, and 
arches were depicted on the ceiling. These 
frescoes are obviously contemporaneous with 
the building.” We would like to be assured 
of this. As to these frescoes, Mr. Brash has 
no doubt of their existence, although he was 
unable to trace them, owing to the extreme 
darkness of the chapel on the occasion of his 
visit. Traces of such decorations in other 
ancient buildings in Ireland have been before 
observed by Dr. Petrie, Mr. Brash, and other 
native writers. It would be interesting to 
know at what period fresco-painting was 
first attempted in this country, whether the 
artists were native or foreign, and if the 
method practised here was identical with 
what was practised abroad. We are not 
aware that there is any descriptive account 
of examples of fresco painting in Irish 
churches and abbeys, save some scattered 
notices of the existence of such remains to 
be found in a few native publications, pub¬ 
lished years ago. Whether the offer of a 
prize would produce an essay or a small 
work on evidences and examples of fresco 
painting in Ireland,' we are unable to say. 
The subject is, however, worthy of consider¬ 
ation. 

In concluding his notice of Cormac’s 
Chapel, which is well described and illus¬ 
trated, Mr. Brash bears evidence to the ad¬ 
mirable manner in which Dr. Petrie has 
delineated the same, and speaking of his own 
effort says :—“ I have thus endeavoured to 
picture this curious and interesting edifice, 
which must be seen and carefully studied 
to be appreciated. It is a lasting monument 
of the love of stone construction inherent in 
the old Celtic masons. I only wonder that 
the door-leaves were not slabs of stone, such 
as their ancestors constructed on the banks 
of the Nile and in the Giant Cities of 
Bashan.” Truly indeed may he and others 
marvel at such triumphs of masonic skill. 

Kilmalkedar Church, County Kerry, is 
another very ancient edifice, minutely de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Brash. An excellent mono¬ 
graph of this church has also been published 
by Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, of Cork. Our 
annals would appear to supply us with no 
history concerning this ancient structure, at 
least as far as our accessible annals are con¬ 
cerned. What may be its date we can only 
surmise. The nave of the church, Mr. Brash 
says, was probably built in the middle of the 
eleventh century, and the chancel in the 
twelfth. 

Mr. Marcus Keane, in his “ Towers and 
Temples of Ancient Ireland,” describes it as 
one of the most interesting ruins «of the so- 
called Norman style in Ireland. In closing 
his description of this ancient church, Mr. 
Brash remarks:—“ Surely the Gaedhil must 
have made a very remarkable progress in 
civilization and the arts of civilized life 
when, in this remote district, craftsmen 
could be found to design and execute such a 
work. They were the successors of the men 
who built the great primeval fortresses of 
Staigne, Ballycarberry, and Caherdaniel; of 
the stone-walled cashels and stone-roofed 
dwellings so numerous in the same district; 
and, at a later period, of the stone-roofed 
oratories of Gallaros and Kilmalkedar.” 


Speaking of the remains of ancient archi¬ 
tecture at Ardmore, County Waterford, which 
comprise the Round Tower, the leabha or 
oratory, and the cathedral, Mr. Brash draws 
instances in comparison in the matter of the 
masonry of each. He says :—“ I cannot 
refrain from remarking upon the curious 
considerations that arise from a comparison 
of the masonry of the three structures. 
Tracing down from the earliest erected to 
the latest, we should expect to see a gra¬ 
dual development of the masonic craft, and 
that the walling of so important a building 
as the cathedral, erected in the end of the 
twelfth century, should be of a finer class of 
work than that of the fifth-century oratory; 
yet, strange to say, the contrary is the fact, 
while the fragments of the walls of an inter¬ 
mediate church, probably erected in the 
eighth or ninth century, and preserved in 
the cathedral (in accordance with a praise¬ 
worthy ancient custom, of which we have 
many examples in Ireland), shew the same 
marked distinction. Again, we find that the 
masonry of the Round Tower is of a far 
superior class to that of any of the churches. 
I am aware that it has been asserted that 
this tower was coeval with the cathedral, and 
erected as a detached belfry to it; but, as far 
as the characteristics of the respective struc¬ 
tures reveal to us, no such conclusion can be 
drawn, as there is not a feature in common 
between them; neither can it be credited, that 
the pious hands which raised those venerable 
walls, when Ardmore was the seat of a 
bishopric, would have used so inferior a class 
of masonry in its construction, while they 
erected this detached tower, at a distance of 
70 ft., of the very finest class of ashlar ma¬ 
sonry. We know that the Christian Temple 
has always been the very first consideration, 
and that no matter how* poor the congrega¬ 
tion, their very best efforts and means were 
always devoted to erecting and beautifying 
it.” 

Very good reason and argument, and 
whatever they may fail to show, they cer¬ 
tainly do not fail in proving that the Round 
Tower and the cathedral' are not coeval. 
Mr. Brash continues:—“ We must conclude 
that, plain as is its masonry and few its 
ornaments, it was the best they could accom¬ 
plish, and that the erection of such a costly 
and splendid piece of workmanship as the 
Tower could not have been undertaken at 
the same period and by the same builders. 
As a practical question of relative value, the 
walls of the cathedral could have been erected 
twice over for the cost of the Round Tower, 
remembering that the materials of the former 
were procured on the spot, and used un¬ 
dressed, while those of the latter were 
brought from a distance of five or six miles, 
and finely wrought on beds, joints and faces, 
both for the external and internal walling, 
while the cost of labour increased every 
foot in height the structure w^as raised. It 
is not my intention to go into the question 
of the age of this Tower, which presents to 
us very peculiar features, but I contend that 
no inference as to the date of its erection 
can be drawn from its architectural features, 
which are such as may be found in buildings 
of even a pre-Christian age.” 

Tbe Romanesque or Hibemo-Romanesque 
period, as we have already remarked, has 
been treated at considerable length by Mr. 
Brash, and a large mass of historical and 
architectural matters, of national and general 
value, are to be found in his chapter devoted 
to tbe subject. We must, however, pass on 
to “ The Cistercian Order and their 
Churches ” in Ireland, and other matters in 
connection. 


Dr. Thomas Oldham, F.R.S—Araonir<»t the 
awards nt iii(*dula in tlie ailt of the Roval Society 
for the pre**ent year, there wa* one to Dr. ThomH« 
OhliiMm, F.R.S., for his* loiuf and imiioriHul eervicea 
ill the science of “ Professor of 

Geolouy, 'rriiiity College, Dublin, and Director of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland, and chiefly for 
the vrcHt work which he has long conducted as 
Superiuleodetit of the Geological Survey of India. 
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AKTISTIC DRAUGHTSMANSHIP.* 

Gbmtlsmen, —^Yonr secretaries have placed 
before you a very honest and straightforward 
report, in which, in a spirit very much to bo 
commended, they have not tried to mildly 
extenuate our shortcomings, but have told ns 



it ought to have been in the past session. 

It would, perhaps, have been more elegant 
and dignihed for me, called for the first time 
to a President’s chair, and looking to the 
honors of publication, to have ignored the 
fact which the report suggests, and to have 
used in touching upon the affairs of the asso¬ 
ciation that vehicle of language which the 
diplomatist has described as * given to man 
to conceal his thoughts’; or I might have 
avoided the petty details of the working of 
the Association, and soared among aesthetics 
and the past glories and future destinies of 
our Art in discourse such as Valentine 
Vousden’s chair reminds him of—** A choice 
speech in the Corporation of Dublin, where 
the gilding completely obscures the original 
design.” But I do not think, knowing each 
other as we do, that this is what the Asso¬ 
ciation would look for from me. I mean to 
say a few words to-night on the shortcoming 
of this Association to meet the great and 
useful work its promoters had the spirit and 
intelligence to design it for, on our 
osition in the scale of education, and our 
ackwardness and want of due energy as 
architectural students when compared with 
the rest of the world. 

It has been my lot lately to be withdrawn 
for a short time from the round of every-day 
duties, and—looking more widely abroad—to 
ponder much on the startling development 
of the History of architecture which my own 
short period of identification with it in the 
past twenty years has witnessed ; on its 
present position, and what I believe to be 
the yet more remarkable phases on which we 
are about to enter My thoughts have 
turned, too, with some swell of patriotic 
pride for the country to which I am well con¬ 
tent to belong, to the position of honor which 
Ireland may hold in the future of our Art; 
and, bound up with this last consideration, an 
anxious comparison of the status of education 
and efficiency of our architectural students— 
the coming men—with those elsewhere. 

Just at present, public spirit for the ad¬ 
vancement of our national architecture is 
at very low water with us. There exists in 
the professional mind generally in Dublin 
some vague idea that such an association 
as this is — somewhat praiseworthy in its 
motives, and even, perhaps, in some degree 
likely to be beneficial to the young men be- 
longmg to it. I don’t hesitate to say that 
there are quarters where this association is 
regarded with total apathy or scarcely con¬ 
cealed contempt. There are always in the 
ranks of the profef’sion some men whose 
narrow minds cannot soar beyond their own 
offices, and, as they would express it, what 
* jobs they can get; ’ but it is to me matter 
of amazement that among many who really 
love their art for its worthy sake, take interest 
in its great history and progress, and have 
some patriotic spirit for the credit of Irish 
firchitecture, there exists so much short¬ 
sightedness as to the crying necessity there is 
for such an association in our midst. It is 
my conviction that if ever there w^as a time 
in the whole history of architecture when 
every nerve should be strained to stimulate 
architectural education, higher and far wider 
in scope than has been prevalent heretofore, 
it is this in which we are now living. There 
are changes abroad of which our little com¬ 
munity here, in a complacent fools’ paradise, 
is taking no note, and, ably as Irish archi¬ 
tects have upheld the credit of their country 
heretofore, an era has come upon us when 
the education and attainments which sufficed 
for them will not serve this and the coming 
generations of architects. 

• President’s Address, delivered at openlns: meeting of 
Architectural Assuciatlon of Ireland, by Mr. Thomas Drew, 
F.H 1 B.A., U.H.A. 


In this extraordinary era of development 
on which we are entering, I venture to give 
young Architecture as represented by this 
association my candid opinion for what it is 
worth, that we are falling miserably behind 
the rest of the world in the scale of educa¬ 
tional attainments. All honor, I say, is due 
to the public spirit of those young men large- 
minded enough to recognise some deficiency, 
and who attempted to meet it by the forma¬ 
tion of this association; but I venture to tell 
their brethren who have not backed them in 
tljieir efforts, but who are aspiring to the 
profession, that a time is coming when young 
Irishmen will not go, as I am proud to say 
many have done in the past, to be first the able 
assistants of English architects and ultimately 
successful competitors with the architects of 
the whole kingdom. Already is it beginning to 
be recognised that an architectural assistant 
‘up to the time of day’ is not (or very rarely 
now) an article of qative Irish manufacture. 
Architects in good practice see their own 
pupils ebb and flow, and none qualify as they 
did in their day to fill the assistant's chair in 
their master’s office, and it is a matter of 
every-day experience for me to hear archi¬ 
tects express their desire to import a tho¬ 
roughly qualified assistant from London or 
elsewhere. I am rather glad of this on the 
whole. The gentlemen who have been or 
may be imported into our midst will always 
have a cordial Irish welcome, and I would 
rejoice if this portentous movement would 
open the eyes of our architectural youth to 
the fact that it means something serious for 
their future prospects of being successful 
men. 

Believe me, a time is coming when less 
than ever will favour and affection or social 
connexion stand a young Irish architect in 
place of the w^eapons of knowledge and skill. 
The iact of the matter is, that thn time is 
gone by when within the four walls of a 
master’s office can be attained the whole art 
and mystery of contemporary architecture. 
The complacency of parents and guardians 
who hug the delusion that it is so still, and 
the happy indolence of their offspring or 
wards as the case may be who desire to 
indulge it too, is often astonishing to me at 
this time of day. 

Time at disposal will not permit me to 
enter to-night on the constructive branch of 
the profession, and our backwardness in this 
which would be a matter for not one but many 
discourses. I shall deal only with one detail of 
the Fine Art side of our pursuits. I say that 
we are backward and deficient—woefully so 
for the time of day—in knowledge of Styles, 
Design, Decorative Art applied to architec¬ 
ture, and artistic skill in draughtsmanship, 
and to this last detail of study I shall confine 
my remarks. Other men elsewhere draw 
better than we do, and we should look to it. 
When I look at the amazing proficiency which 
the rising generation of young Londoners 
have attained to, chiefly under the fostering 
development of the London Architectural 
Association,and the superlative advantages for 
improvement which are to be had there and 
so well taken advantage of, and when I look 
at the heavy disadvantages under which we 
labour, I confess I grow despondent about 
our future place in the race. I shall be told 
perhaps of what brave show has been made 
by our architects in past times ; but I reply 
past times did not dream of looking to the 
architect, such* as he was understood to be 
but the other day, for such requirements as 
are .now looked for from him as a matter of 
course. 

I would ask you to note an extraordinary 
fact illustrative of this development. For 
thirty years a great national scheme of Art 
education as applied to manufactures has 
been in operation under the rule of South 
Kensington. That it must have effected 
great good for the country on the whole 
may be admitted, and what the country would 
be in the scale of Art without some great 
attempt at such regeneration it is appalling 
to contemplate. It does not, however, amount 
to a libel to say that in the great and primary 
object set forth—that of producing designers 


of art manufactures—^the Kensingfton system 
has been a comparative failure. 

It is a further remarkable fact that if we were 
to look into the origin of the design of some 
of the finest modem works—art-furniture, 
applied decoration to buildings and furniture 
of every sort, ceramic manufactures, textile 
fabrics, gold and silversmith’s work, and 
works in the baser metals, stained glass, 
illumination, and even needlework and em¬ 
broidery—we find the ablest, most practical, 
and vigorous of the army of designers are 
recruited, not from the leviathan manu¬ 
factory of Kensington, but from knots of 
rising architects and their immediate asso¬ 
ciates I—from a self-formed school which has 
arisen of itself in our midst. Again, nothing 
is now commoner in our picture exhibitions 
than to find architects straying info the 
painter’s more legitimate field as exhibitors 
of landscape or figure subjects. Look at how 
much all this implies: how much it indicates 
not only of knowledge of architecture in its 
stricter sense, but of the decorative art of all 
times and nations, facility in drawing the 
human figure, knowledge of perspective, and 
mastery of the use of color, and one must 
admit that the versatility of architects’ study 
is indeed developed beyond what it once was. 

When I say that we look in vain for profi¬ 
ciency in these modem accomplishments 
among onr little school here in Dublin, I am 
only stating a melancholy fact. I am as 
painfully alive to the heavy disadvantages 
under which we labour in facilities for ac¬ 
quiring it as any man can be, and they 
are these which are no fault of ours ; we do 
not enjoy the presence of innumerable great 
examples of Architecture ever under our 
e^es. We do not possess in every hamlet, 
village, and country town some more or less 
glorious example, of Mediesval Art more 
especially, to be studied and sketched, as 
does the more favoured Englishman. Further 
removed from the great centres of wealth, 
we do not see daily the varied and vast em¬ 
ployment of many materials and novel arts 
in building; we have not—and of this I take 
a right to make an Irish grievance and speak 
in just resentment of a fault somewhere— 
any Museum of Art. Further, owing to our 
absence from the great sources of we^th and 
expenditure upon the present sumptuous sur¬ 
roundings of architecture unequaUed in our 
history, we are not called on or stimulated to 
develop these more novel powers. So much 
for our misfortune, but how much now for 
oUr fault ? Still would I cry with one of old, 
but with more justice—“Ye are idle, ye are 
idle.” Ye have the wherewithal of some 
straw to make your bricks. We are all idle ( 

Very much more we might do, wherein our 
backwardness is a disgrace. I still speak of 
one branch of knowledge—draughtsmanship. 
Candour compels me not to shirk personal 
allusions, and I tell yon it does not want the 
advantages of London residence and superior 
encouragement to produce able draughtsmen 
and artists such as, for instance, two I will 
name who in the great competitions of the 
whole profession have upheld the honour of 
our country against the best comers. William 
Henry Lynn and Thomas Newenham Deane, 
mere Irish-bred artists, have, I say, done this, 
and—as I shall tell you from the knowledge 
of intimate friendship—not with the adventi¬ 
tious aids of vicarious design and hireling art, 
without calling on the architectural under¬ 
taker of * perspectives neatly tinted ’ to aid, 
with the stock-in-trade of wonderful cerulean 
skies, gay soldiers, gaudy females, the thea¬ 
trical trees, the carriages and spanking horses 
of the clap-trap of competition, — but with 
weapons of their own honest forging, draw¬ 
ings of architecture by their own hands, such 
as in England are likewise used by such 
notable and honest artists as George Edmund 

S treet, Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, Alfred 
Taterhouse, and some others. What these 
qre, some of us might be with common zeal 
and industry. We of the association know 
our capabilities pretty well. I put it to you, 
it you wanted to find a man to make yon a 
good Perspective drawing of an elaborate 
building, and to tint it or miish it in pen-and- 
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ink, like an artist, where would you look for 
him ? I put it, is this a creditable state 
of things ? 

To begin with;—for the ignorance of Per¬ 
spective prevalent among our students, there 
appears to me no manner of excuse whatever. 
Perspective I hold to be the simplest of 
accomplishments—an art the whole theory 
of which I maintain is capable of being 
acquired in one hour's learning, and practice 
of and dexterity in which, industry and exer¬ 
cise in it will surely bring. I am lost in 
amazement at the apathy and neglect that is 
widely shewn in architects* offices by pupils 
in acquiring an item of knowledge so essential 
to their being worth anything either as de¬ 
signers or draughtsmen. 

In acquiring the use of coloring and other 
elaboration of artistic drawings, 1 admit 
graver difficulties are with us, but ^y no 
means insuperable to willing minds. Instruc¬ 
tion in art of this kind is not easily had in 
Dublin. There are not, to the best of my 
belief, any teachers of water-color here who 
have directed their attention to the special 
kind of teaching we want; and, at the risk 
of bringing by my irreverence a house about 
my ears, I express my belief that, as an 
agency for artistic instruction of young 
architects the Government School of Art at 
the Koyal Dublin Society is a thorough de¬ 
lusion and a snare. While, perhaps, no other 
instruction is open of more practical efficacy, 
I would not say to our pupils to avoid that 
Institution and the * efficiency of the eminent 
masters* thereof, so frequently and appro¬ 
priately mentioned in the inspiration of our 
newspapers. Drawing from the Antique and 
the Round, and any study of Figure drawing 
which a man can get, must be serviceable to 
him; but for the class of better ed ucated youths 
who come to our offices, the School of Art 
Practical Geometry is waste of time, and an 
insult to their intelligence; its * Perspective ’ 
is complicated, pedantic, and makes as much 
of a mountain as it can of a mole-hill of 
Knowledge. Its exercises in Mechanical 
Drawing, in Projection, and soforth, are so 
much sh^eer waste of time to the youth, who 
must acquire all this in a much more whole¬ 
some style in his master*s office work. 

Painting from Still-life is going off the 
practically useful track, and the delineation 
and shading of cones, triangles, and other 
models—which I believe Government espe¬ 
cially stimulate by ‘ payment for results *—al¬ 
ways appears to me nsad prostitution of time 
and talent. In the department of Landscape 
Painting, or use of water-color in such a way 
as would be of benefit to the architect student, 
the School of Art is a failure and lamentable 
break down. 

That the objects of these schools are more 
diverted towards what may bear upon Manu¬ 
factures, I am aware ; but even in that point 
of view the total impotency of a * great school 
of art* in this department, and its ignoring 
of landscape painting and study from Nature 
out of doors, m a discredit to the system, and, 
further than the system can be accountable, 
to the intelligence of those who guide the 
school, and who appear to make no attempt 
to alleviate the deficiency. I complain the 
more strongly of this defect, as it is to this 
Upas-tree of Art-teaching that we owe the 
absence of independent I^ofessors of water- 
color such as we want. 

However, in discussing this disadvantage, 
I cannot accept it from our backward young 
artists as an excuse. There is much measure 
of remedy in our own hands. By patient 
study of some such works on the use of 
water-color as Penley*s, for instance; by 
constant attempts to use color in copying 
good drawings and sketching out of doors, 
and by constant exhibition of these efforts 
to as many malevolent but competent critics 
as possible, I believe the student may 
be mdependent of the master to a great 
extent. As regards pen-and-ink etching he 
is at no disadvantage whatever. Thanks to 
the inestimable boon of Photo-lithography 
we have all before us every day fac-similes of 
pen-work by the very ablest draughtsmen in 
the kingdom; and there are many works easily 


available, such as Johnston's * Early French,* 
Street’s * Brick and Marble Architecture,* 
and, outside architecture, many publications 
of clever etching, in the study of which for 
himself any man may improve by practice in 
the use of the pen. 

So urgent do I feel to be this question of 
improved draughtsmanship, that I would 
entreat of you—and I wish it were possible 
by any words of mine to arouse some enthu¬ 
siasm and energy about it among all the 
members present—^to consider whether we 
are not strong enough in numbers and re¬ 
sources to establish some special drawing 
classes for ourselves, fitted to supply our 
special wants. It is by the establishment of 
such classes under the London Architectural 
Association that such a stimulus has been 
given among the younger members of that 
society to higher art training, with results I 
have referred to. I believe if we could obtain 
the names of a sufficient number of men who 
would co-operate, fix upon a sufficient scale 
of fees, and look about us, it would not be 
impossible for us to induce some competent 
artist to come among us, and take our 
classes in hand. I believe such a thing 
would be an invaluable benefit to ourselves, 
and not an unpromising opening for some 
artist wishing to undertake teaching. 

The course which I would recommend 
would be some study of drawing the figure 
from the antique and from the life, both 
nude and draped. For such study as this 
there exists in the school of the Royal Hiber¬ 
nian Academy free, gratis, and for nothing, 
and elsewhere in Dublin, every advantage 
that could be desired. The more special 
object of our class would be the practice 
of drawing in water - color, of landscape, 
but with special direction of the skill acquired 
to representation of architectural subjects. 
The course of teaching'might also embrace 
Perspective and drawing of Ornament applied 
to architecture, of different styles and schools, 
from the flat and the round. 

For due edification of such classes, I 
would propose that we should form each 
year a small loan collection of architectural 
drawings — say half a dozen or a dozen — 
by the hands of the best known architec¬ 
tural artists, which would enable students 
to have for some time under their eyes 
the drawings of masters; and that in 
their delineation of picturesque architecture 
they might catch some inspiration from a 
Prout or a David Roberts, or in delineation 
of contemporary works or their own designs, 
they might “ take wrinkles ** from and aspire 
to emulate the handling of a drawing by a 
Waterhouse or a Lynn. 

On another occasion I should be willing, 
if you will bear with me, to address you on 
the shortcomings and drawbacks of our posi¬ 
tion in the matter of Design and Style in the 
present development of architecture. An¬ 
other wide field for consideration presents 
itself in our backwardness in the adoption of 
novel methods of construction and varieties 
of material well accepted elsewhere. Again, 
at the risk of bringing on our youthful beads, 
by touching the sensitive feelings and inordi¬ 
nate self-esteem of the trade societies, this 
association should not be wanting in the 
courage to grapple the great question of the 
backward coniRtion of many of our building 
handicrafts. 

It is not for want of work to be done that 
this association should languish. On the 
contrary, when I look at what must be done, 
if we are to keep abreast of the times—and 
what, I tell you, will never be done except by 
the agency of tuch an association as this fired 
with energy and public spirit—I feel some¬ 
what appalled at its extent. I call, then, on 
those who have hitherto been detractors of its 
work or apathetic to its existence, to give some 
serious thought to the position of affiiirs, and 
the raison d'etre of its existence. Honest 
Enthusiasm, Love of country, and Devotion to 
a noble art, are sparks of a divine fire which 
have wrought great works in the past history 
of our world, let a mocking and sordid age 
despise their faintest kindling as it likes. I 
tell those whose souls are not stirred by 


these, on lowest grounds that of personal 
success in the battle of the profession, yon 
make a grave mistake if you think you can 
afford to despise such institutions as ours 
and come, I say, every good man who has a 
hearty love for his noble art, and join those 
happy spirits who know not when to cease to 
learn, and whose student days they would 
should only end with a life happily spent for 
themselves, and usefully for their fellow- 
workers in their day and generation. 


ABOUT “THE HON. IRISH SOCIETY.** 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

Until a thoroughly exhaustive Government 
inquiry is instituted we cannot ascertain all the 
evils that Ireland generally—Ulster particu¬ 
larly—has suffered through the existence of 
the “ Irish Society.** This inquiry cannot be 
exhaustive without the production of the 
evidence to be found in the journals of the 
Corporation of London, and the records of 
the companies which comprised, or the parts 
remaining which still comprise the ** Irish 
Society.** The local records of Derry and 
Coleraine will supply further evidence. In* 
deed, the evidence alone supplied by the re¬ 
ports, records, and other documents of the 
“ Irish Society *’ would be sufficient in itself 
to condemn its action and to warrant instant 
reform. Notwithstanding James I.’s rapa¬ 
city, he exhibited extraordinary shortsighted¬ 
ness when he handed over to the London 
Companies and their representatives the 
“ Irish Society,” the immense properties 
which they have so long held. It is to be 
noticed that for upwards of a century and a- 
half, several of the companies have been 
selling their interests in their Irish estates 
for vfduable considerations, and even as we 
write the Stationers’ Company is effecting a 
transfer agreeable to themselves as to price. 
As we look upon these properties as trusts, 
we hope that when an inquiry is instituted, a 
satisfactory account will be forthcoming as 
to the disposal of the funds, and in what 
manner they have been applied. We are of 
opinion that some Governmental stop should 
be put to any more sales of these estates 
until the inquiry desired was held, and a 
definite scheme propounded for their manage¬ 
ment. After that, it would not much matW 
whether the whole of the companies parted 
with their Irish estates at their value and the 
** Irish Society,” as far as Ireland was con¬ 
cerned, ceased to exist. Some security is 
needed at present that the whole of the 
money acquired by the sale of any estate is 
lodged to the credit of the trust, and not 
frittered away for the benefit of individuals. 
As far back as 1730 the Goldsmiths* Com¬ 
pany-disposed of their manor of Goldsmiths* 
Hall, to the Earl of Shelburne, for j£14,100. 
In 1736, the Vintners’ sold their portion of 
Ballaghey to the noted Mr. Connolly, of 
Castletown, for jfil5,000. The very rich 
Company of the Merchant Taylors, and the 
Haberdashers, sold their properties to the 
Beresfords, the Richardsons, and the Alex¬ 
anders for large sums. Immense sums were 
also obtained by the Skinners and Iron¬ 
mongers, who, however, kept the fee in their 
own hands. The latter Company, in 1767, 
were paid a fine of j 621,000 for a lease of 
their estate for three lives or sixty-one 
years, by an Indian nabob who never had 
the pleasure of seeing it with his eyes ; and 
the former Company—the Skinners— suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining a far larger sum by ob¬ 
taining a fine of ^25,000 on a terminable 
lease from Mr. Ogilvie, a linen factor, of 
Dublin. This was a handsome remuneration 
for the companies for their original invest¬ 
ments of £3,333 6s. 8d. The companies of 
course were absentees, and continue so; they 
look upon these estates as absolutely their 
own, and concluded that they might do as 
they pleased; but property has its duties as 
well as its rights. Absenteeism seldom or ever 
produced good landlords, though the Irish 
Society” has taken credit to itself for letting 
its lands upon such leases, and at such easy 
rents, that it became the interest of the 
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tenants to improve them; but if they are 
open to reason, they must have been unde¬ 
ceived long since on this head. Long since 
it has been shown that no lands in that part 
of the country where the estates of the 
“ Irish Society” exist, were more highly 
rented, and no tenants more disposed to 
speak unfavourably of landlords. 

In a narrative of an excursion written by 
a former secretary of the “ Irish Society” as 
far back as 1803, he states : — “ Having 
arrived at Kilrea, a market town, and a 
ortion of the Mercers’ Company’s estates, 
eld by a Mr. Stewart under them, and being 
struck with the poverty of the place, he com¬ 
municated with the master of the inn as to 
the cause, who observed * that it could not 
be otherwise in a part of the country where ^ 
they never saw the face of the owner of the 
soil, or even his under-tenant.’ ” Mr. Secre- , 
tary Slade goes on to say:—“ This is a I 
grievance greatly felt in the north of Ireland, 
but more particularly in those parts which 
belong to the City Companies; and he be¬ 
came greatly impressed with a greater degree 
of indulgence for poverty, ignorance, and | 
laziness of the lower order of the people who 
toil for a miserable subsistence, and see the ' 
fruits of their labour carried off from time to i 
time by an agent of their landlord, to be I 
spent in a foreign country ; while the same 
description of people in England are cheered 
by a hospitable reception in the hall of their 
landlord when they come to pay their rent, 
derive benefit from his expenditure and ex¬ 
ample, and, in case of petty disputes, find an 
honest magistrate, a kind landlord, and a 
well-informed neighbour to reconcile their 
differences, and prevent little misunderstand¬ 
ings from growing into rancour and the spirit 
of revenge.” 

What more could be said against the evils 
of absenteeism at the present day ? Secre¬ 
tary Slade, however, did not tell the whole 
truth; and what he did tell, he glossed it 
over. He attributed laziness, while in the 
same breath he acknowledges that the poor 
people woik hard, and see the fruits of their 
toil carried off by the agents of absentee 
landlords. It is an indisputable fact that 
the ** Irish Society ” for long years did its 
utmost to extirpate the Irish population on 
its Plantation. Several of the English com¬ 
panies sent over at different periods English 
artisans to execute work or to settle down, 
and the children of Christ Church Hospital 
and other London charitable institutions 
were drafted over as servants and appren¬ 
tices, the inhabitants being prevented from 
taking Irish apprentices. To whatever extent 
the Plantation succeeded, it has, however, 
been a failure in respect to extinguishing the 
native inhabitants, as the population long 
since has shown. 

A generation has nearly passed since a 
mayor of Londonderry suggested the se¬ 
questration of the possessions of the ** Irish 
Society” in Ulster. He pointed that it was 
done so before by “Charles the Martyr.” 
He went in for dividing the estates into fee- 
farms among the people, giving, of course, 
the London shopkeepers what their prede¬ 
cessors paid for the estates, and the value of 
iheir permanent improvements. These are 
some of his words:—“ But let me be under¬ 
stood to speak only of an absentee corpora¬ 
tion of English traders—men who confer on 
our country no protection by their power, 
and no glory by their station. I do not 
speak of those descendants of the original 
planters, who, bom on our soil, have a title 
which no human being can question or doubt, 
and amongst whom have been found some of 
our most distinguished patriots, orators, and 
soldiers. But the incongruity of a set of 
London tradesmen squandering our revenues 
upon their city or their appetites is too great, 
and the injustice too monstrous, to be en¬ 
dured by any nation of the most spiritless 
slaves. Do the Irish people deserve the 
name ?” 

The Corporation of Derry followed up 
these charges, and declared years ago that 
the “ Irish Society ” was incapable, ^m its 
constitution, of rendering th^ country an^ 


permanent benefit; that by its own published 
accounts it admits having received, for the 
nine years ending March, 1833, a sum of 
;877,000 from its estates in Ireland, while not 
more than j£8,000 was expended in it, which 
was stated to be appropriated to schools and 
public charities, while not a shilling was ex- 
ended on improving the farm-offices or the 
ouses of the tenants on the estates. To 
these grave charges the “ Irish Society ” was 
forced to reply, and, as a matter of justice, 
we will give the gist of their answer:—“ That 
whether the colonisation of the County Derry 
from the City of London and the ramifica¬ 
tions of the plan prescribed by the charter 
were theoretically wise, is not to be argued; 
it is obvious that it has been practically 
beneficial; and the present state of that 
county, which is the most peaceful and 
orderly in its conduct, and it is an example 
to be pointed out to all the other parts of 
Ireland, plainly shews the benefits which 
have resulted from it. The present unfortu¬ 
nate situation of the Corporation of Derry is 
certainly an exception, but it has been clearly 
shown not to have been produced by the 
society, but by its own profuse expenditure 
and gross misapplication of the funds con¬ 
fided to its management. The nine years’ 
accounts referred to, instead of jS8,000, show 
upwards of j£35,000 have been expended in 
Ireland by the Society, and their lands are 
let upon such easy terms and upon such 
leases as to make it the interest of the 
tenants to build.” We need not tell the 
people of Ulster, whom this matter specially 
concerns, what is the nature of the “ Irish 
Society’s ” lease. 

In all the acts passed, even during the 
present reign, having relation to the Corpo¬ 
ration, the port and harbour of Derry, the 
interest of the “ Irish Society ” is secured. 
It would appear that the common weal was 
less thought of in the framing of these acts 
than the interest of the Loudon “ Irish 
Society.” The society puts forth manv 
claims respecting jurisdiction over the lough 
and adjacent coasts, fisheries, &c. Some of 
these are secured by charter, but other 
powers, though claimed on the part of the 
society, are virtually exercised by local 
boards or bodies. The society has reaped 
many rich harvests by its salmon fisheries, 
for it has claimed and exercised the exclu¬ 
sive right of fishing in the Foyle, as far as 
Lifford, a distance of about thirteen miles up 
the river. Then there are the fisheries of 
the Bann more productive stUl. Some years 
ago this fishery averaged 130 tons annually, 
the salmon being principally shipped to 
London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

The coast fishery appears to be altogether 
neglected, although when the plantation was 
first formed it appears to have given employ¬ 
ment to 160 sail of Irish and a number of 
Dutch vessels. These advantages were de¬ 
scribed to the London Corporation by James. 
We trust that these resources, before many 
years pass over, will be fully utilised by our 
countrymen. 

In the original grant from James all the 
fishings on the Bann, to Lough Neagh, 
were conveyed to the Corporation of London 
with those on the Foyle, and it is a very re¬ 
markable fact that the “ Irish Society,” 
three years afterwards, was offered by those 
in possession jgl,000 per annum for them. 
Considering the value of money at that time, 
this was an immense sum, and proves con¬ 
clusively the then prolific yield of these 
fisheries. A large salmon at that time 
could be bought in Coleraine at less than the 
price that is now paid for one pound of it. 
Tl^ese fisheries, in 1691, were let to Lord 
Massereene, for two years, at J01,O5O per 
annum, and about the year 1708 they 
were let as high as J01,6OO per annum. The 
“ Irish Society” had these fisheries in their 
own hands in 1722, and disposed of all their 
salmon in London at £14 lls. per ton. In 
1721, the produce was 120 tons, but in 1723, 
it fell to 97 tons, which was sold in London 
at ^15 per ton, but we read that the cost 
attending that portion taken in Lough Foyle 
exceeded the proceeds. The “ Irish ^ciety,” 


finding that the management was not so pro¬ 
fitable in their own hands, let them once 
more, Alderman Jackson taking them in 
1729, for twenty-one years, at Si, 200 per 
annum. They came back, however, into the 
hands of the society again in 1735, but the 
London market did not prove so profitable 
as before. The society then bethought of 
opening up some new markets, so they cured 
and packed the salmon in ice, and shipped it 
to Venice and Leghorn, but it only sold for 

1,028. The next year the society des¬ 
patched another cargo to the same markets, 
but the vessel was lost in the Adriatic. A 
portion of the fish in bad condition was 
saved, and the society was no great loser, as 
they were insured to the extent of ^01,000. 
Henry Hamilton, in 1755, had the fisheries 
at ;091O, and he and the tenant that preceded 
him constructed traps upon the rocks called 
the salmon leap. These, in 1771, were ob¬ 
jected to by the Marquis of Donegal, who 
had the right of fishing in the Bann from 
the west side of the leap to Lough Neagh. 
The Marquis instituted a suit at law to 
compel their removal, which continued 
thirty years, the plaintiff and defendant 
dying before its settlement, leaving the 
dispute still in litigation. Early in the 
present century — about 1811—these fish¬ 
eries were let on lease, to expire in 1847, 
to Sir G. F. Hill, for J01,25O per annum, 
and subsequently to Messrs. Allan and 
Gordon, for ^£1,200 a-year. We include 
these few particulars about these fisheries 
from local and other sources to show what a 
fine property the “ Irish Society” has had in 
its possession, apart from its landed estates. 

We find, without making this article too 
lengthy, we would be unable to say what we 
intended in conclusion about the “ Irish 
Society.” We will therefore postpone to 
another article what may be needful to say 
of the anomalous position of the society, and 
in view of the reform which all honest and 
independent citizens would desire to see 
carried out for the credit of both countries. 


IRISH SLATES AND MARBLES. 

In the current number of the Ironmonger we 
find the following, from the pen of its Irish 
correspondent:—“ The products of our slate 
and marble quarries, we are glad to learn, 
are becoming better ^own, and made more 
use of by our opposite neighbours, and lately 
we have competed successfully in the market 
with those on the English side of the channel. 
Our marbles are well adapted for making 
rich columns, Ac., in architectural work; 
they also make handsome mantelpieces, 
either worked separately or made up in com¬ 
bination with foreign marble. Being close 
at hand, the price is rendered low, allowing 
of chimneypieces being turned out at a 
moderate figure, and rendering them saleable 
stock with any ironmonger. We are glad to 
be able to report no slackness of work in this 
direction; indeed, it is satisfactory to know 
there is a growing demand for such goods, 
and they only need to be more widely known 
to be appreciated. Manufacturers of mantel¬ 
pieces, would find it more to their ad¬ 
vantage in not altogether ignoring Irish stone 
when purchasing.” 

[It may not be out of place to notice, in 
connection with the above, that Messrs. 
Sibthorpe and Son, Great Bmnswick-street, 
have done much towards the development of 
our marble quarries. Their energy has, we 
believe, been well rewarded. Few buildings 
of any note are erected at present in which 
their marbles are not largely used. We may 
on another occasion mention some of these 
on both sides of the channel. Specimens of 
the different varieties of Irish marbles may 
be seen at the entrance hall of the Royal 
College of Science, St. Stephen’s-green, the 
walls of which are lined with them.—En. 
LB.] 
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UNKNOWN DUBLIN. 

BY THE “ OLDEST INHABITANT.” 

Edited by Mark Philip 0"Flanagan^ T,C.D. 

NORMAN KEYS— /owriA visit. 

The ** Oldest Inhabitant ” takes np the 
thread of his story:— 

“At 3 on the Lower Key were the old 
Insolvent Court offices, previous to their 
removal to the Four Courts. The once well- 
known Commissioners O'Ferrall and Henry 
Grattan Curran sat here for several years; 
they were known by the name of * The Libe¬ 
rators/ from the facility they afforded to 
debtors to pass through the court. At the 
rere entrance to this house is the old spacious 
court, with an eutrance from Sand-street. 
Previously to having been used for an In¬ 
solvent Court, it was used as a Presbyterian 
meeting-house, where the united congrega¬ 
tions of Wood-street and Cook-street met. 
Attached to this meeting-house was a poor- 
school, founded by the Misses Plunket, whose 
father was for many years a minister of the 
meeting. The building is a plain two-storey 
brick one, without any ornamentation. The 
congregation that used to assemble here 
many years ago was considered the most re¬ 
spectable in the city. Formerly adjoining this 
meeting-house there was a library of divinity, 
where the congregation were allowed to read. 
In connection with this old meeting-house 
there were many distinguished theological 
and controversial writers, among whom were: 
Matten, Rule, Charnock, and Leland, the 
author of * A View of the Deistical Writers 
of the Last and Present Century.’ Fifty 
years ago and upwards there were four Pres- 
Djterian meeting-houses in this city, inclu¬ 
sive of the one I am speaking of; the others 
were situated in Eustace - street, Mary’s- 
abbey, and Usher’s-quay. The old Usher’s- 
qnay or Meeting-house-yard congregation 
removed to the new church built for them 
in 1845 on the Upper Key. The architect 
of this favourable specimen of Gothic archi- 
t^ture was Mr. Gribbon, a still living prac¬ 
titioner. The foundation was from a bequest 
of Mrs. Magee. 

“ There lived for several years at 2 on the 
Lower Walk, next door to the Insolvent 
Court Office, an umbrella maker rather re¬ 
markable in appearance though harmless in 
person notwitnstanding his size. The name 
of this old trader was George Boles, but he 
was known behind his back by the cognomen 
of * Pudgy.* The house was known for some 
time as No. 1, but for some time back it has 
been converted into solicitors’ offices. George 
Boles was an old trader, and had a good con¬ 
nection. Before settling down here he lived 
at 5 Trinity-street, where he was in business 
as far back as 1818 and previous. 

“ At 4 resided for many years John Chap¬ 
man, a wholesale lace warehouse. This shop 
did good business until the advent of the 
monster drapery establishments. At 5 lived 
Robert Morrison, aftefwards Gray and Mor¬ 
rison, wholesale chip, straw, and lace w’^are- 
house. The business is still carried on by 
the present proprietor. At 6 traded for 
sevei^ years Reuben Hughes and Son, paper 
manufacturers. The house did a good trade 
for some years, and the family lived in good 
style. At 7 was once opened a * monster 
bouse,’ as these large drapery establishments 
are termed. The firm went by the name of 
Harvie, Harrower, and Auld, and was the 
outcome of a house on the opposite side of 
the river. Harvie cut his throat in this 
bouse. This house was afterwards occupied 
by Henry Peat, a Scotchman, as a papei 
warehouse. After living here for some years 
and making a handsome competence, Mr. 
Peat retired from business. 

“At 8 another old manufacturer in the 
paper trade lived for several years. John 
MTIonnell, wholesale paper maker, opened 
here earl^ in the present century. The firm 
was continued by his sons, John and Thomas. 
Old John McDonnell was one of the old 
school of citizen merchants and traders who 


kept up to old customs. He appeared to the 
last in public in top boots, and was known by 
the harmless soubriquet of * Old Boots.’ 
The name is long connected with the paper 
trade of this city. In 1786 John McDonnell, 
paper maker, lived at 81 Cook-street, and 
Michael M'Donnell, in the same trade, lived 
at 19 in the same street. In 1796 Darby 
McDonnell, paper maker, lived at 20 Cook- 
street. In 1818 Christopher M‘Donnell, 
paper manufacturer, lived at 9 Merchants’- 
quay, and John McDonnell at 24 Cook- 
street ; William McDonnell, paper, bonnet, 
and card-paper manufacturer, lived at 22 
Usher’s-quay. In 1830, and subsequently, 
John McDonnell, in the same trade, con¬ 
tinued to reside at 7 Merchants’-quay, and 
Christopher McDonnell and Son, at 9 on the 
same quay. Michael McDonnell, jun., in the 
same trade, lived then at 16 William-street. 
The McDonnell family, it may be scon, are 
long and honourably known in connection 
with the paper manufacture trade of this 
city. 

“ At 10, now occupied by Michael Crooke, 
one of our celebrated auctioneers, who has 

g assed many a property under his hammer, 
ved Thomas Ferrall, in the same business. 
He, also, transferred many a valuable property 
that was long a-going from the hands of the 
original owners, but is now gone for ever. 
In this house lived for some time an attorney 
named Peck. 

“ Wright and Stanley, previously Richard 
and Robert Wright, hat manufacturers, 
lived at 11. For nearly a whole generation 
this house has been known as Wright and 
Stanley’s. A good trade was done here for¬ 
merly. 

“ Edward Butler and Co., merchants, 
lived for several years at 12. He was estab¬ 
lished here previous to 1818. The house 
was a long low three-storey one, and was 
divided into two, and known afterwards as 
12 and 13. As one house it looked a sub¬ 
stantial structure, with a front of dark red 
brick, massive iron railing, and hall-door in 
the centre. The Butler family, when re¬ 
siding in this house,-lived in what is gene¬ 
rally called * grand style.’ 

“ I mentioned on our former visit about 
13, occupied for several ^ears by John 
Franklin, paper stainer; 14, formerly 13, 
was, as 1 have already stated, the second 
shop opened on this Walk. At 17, formerly 
16, lived the noted John Camming, pub¬ 
lisher, of whose trade and surroundings I 
will tell something in detail hereafter. At 
19, formerly 17, Various traders lived in the 
course of a few years, none of whom seem to 
have been successful. Of 20, formerly 18,1 
have told you about its occupier in our last 
visit. 

“At 21 lived for several years Robeid^ 
Costigan, watch and clock maker. He pre¬ 
viously resided, I believe, at 31 College- 
green. Mr. Costigan died at a very advanced 
age last year. He had the reputation of 
being a nch man and a miser, but he died 
an old bachelor, and rather poor than rich. 
The house where the watcnmaker resided 
so long has been recently wigged down, bat 
the old elliptic-headed shop window-sash re- . 
mains still the same as it did thirty years | 
since, with its slide-np shutters and handles, t 
Poor old Bob was, indeed, an ‘ old inhabi¬ 
tant,’ but many of his clocks and watches 
survive him, and, unlike him, have not ticked 
their last. 

“ At 26, formerly 23i, was the noted shop 
of the once remarkable and eccentric William 
Sheridan, ink manufacturer. He was origi¬ 
nally, I believe, a letter-carrier, and ac¬ 
counted the most active man on his w^. i 
For several years he exhibited his day-book I 
in his shop window, and indeed it was a I 
curiosity. It was his practice to ask his cus- | 
tomers to write their orders in it themselves; ! 
and if this book could be had now, it would | 
fetch a good price, as it contained the auto- | 
graphs of many noted professional, literary, 
public, and business men of the last half i 
century. In his shop window was also exhi¬ 
bited some lines of poetry of his own compo¬ 
sition, written, if I remember aright, either 


on linen or paper, framed and glazed. One 
of the verses ran thus— 

* Sheridan's tme Black Ink fades not awaj, 

Judfcea, lawyors, merchants, doctors say, 

Who leav«‘ their orders in Iiin book each day. 
Twenty three and a-half Lower Norman Key.* 

In passing by his shop from the courts of 
law, O’Connell used to stop at the eccentric 
ink-maker’s shop door and call out in a loud 
tone—* Sheridan, send me home a gallon of 
your Irish inkl’ Sheridan was a water¬ 
colour manufacturer or seller, as well as a 
dealer in ink. He is a dead several years, 
and he left, I believe, no male representa¬ 
tives. Often I passed his little shop and 
stood to gaze in, like others, at the sights to 
be seen in his window. It is between forty 
and fifty years since William Sheridan first 
opened here. 

“ At 27, formerly 24, the late John Star 
opened in business as a paper stainer and 
painter in 1821. He previously started in 
business, I believe, in Meath - street or 
Thomas-street. This 27 was the third shop 
that opened on this riverine walk. The 
house is a well-built and finished specimen 
of the domestic architecture of its day, and 
is considered still by many that, as a whole, 
its fittings and finishings within and with¬ 
out can bear favourable comparison with 
more pretentious designs. This house and 
others on the Key exhibit good joinery and 
bricklaying work—workmanship that was not 
scamped, like that to be seen in hundreds of 
our modern suburban dwellings, which were 
* built to sell.’ The old business of the house 
is carried on by his son and successor, George 
B. Star. The respected widow of the late 
John Star, and mother of George B. Star, 
died only last year, at an advanced age. She 
was a woman of a very retentive memory, 
and her recollections Were many of the old 
residents, merchants, traders, and others, 
who lived on both Keys. She lived for the 
space of 54 years in the one house. What a 
world of changes have not taken place during 
that time! The building trades of this city 
during the last half-century, one and all, 
have had changes, some good and others the 
reverse—changes indeed which few could 
have anticipated ! 

“ A great revolution has taken place in the 
manufacture of wall-paper hangings since 
John Star commenced business on the Key 
in 1821. What was first rather a primi¬ 
tive process of paper staining is now a scien¬ 
tific one; chemistry and machinery are now 
very fully utilised in the colouring and 
printing processes, and the old block-stamp¬ 
ing process bears nearly the same relation 
to the modern process as the old weaver's 
loom does to the present steam-driven 
machine. Wall hangings may now be had 
of nearly endless patterns, in imitation of 
foliage, fruits, fancy woods, marbles, and 
statuary, but many of our most beautiful 
patterns are manufactured in colours that 
are poisonous. What a host of executive 
artists of special talent were formerly em¬ 
ployed to do by their hands, is now done 
without brains or hands, for one designer 
can supply food for hundreds of machines. 

I am almost tempted, sir, to dilate upon the 
old paper stainers and their processes, but I 
must pass on. 

“ At 28, formerly 25, lived William 
Sharkey, printer, account book manufac¬ 
turer, and stationer. His brother Robert, 
familiarly known as Bob Sharkey, was box 
usher at the Theatre Royal for several years, 
and is still remembered by many old citizen 
playgoers of forty or forty-five years ago. 
S. Jamar, cabinet-maker and upholsterer, 
carried on business in this house for some 
years. He was stated to have been a French 
refugee of the Revolution of 1830, but I find 
that he was located at 18 Bachelor’s-walk in 
1830, so that he must have arrived soma 
time previous, or his name could not 
have appeared in the directory of the above 
year. He bore the reputation of being a 
splendid cabinet manufacturer, and his work 
still, whenever identified, brings good prices 
in the trade. 

“ At 29| formerly 26, lived John Shaw the 
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•elebratod * insolvent attorney/ His brother 
as William Shaw, of Bachelor’s-walk, and 
is nephew Dr. Shaw, of Trinity College. 
11 our visit, sir, to other localities, months 
I gave you some more particulars about 
he members of this family. 

“ At 80, formerly 27, lived Richard Purdy, 
merchant, and secretary to the Mining Com¬ 
pany of Ireland. Mr. Purdy was an old resi¬ 
dent, and his location here dates back early 
in the present century. I believe he was 
the founder of the Mining Company, the 
motto of which was * Industry, Economy and 
Perseverance.’ The company became very 
prosperous under Richard Purdy’s manage¬ 
ment. At 31, formerly 28, lived Peter Cal¬ 
laghan, com and flour factor. He was one 
of the old and highly-respected classes of 
merchants whose word was their bond. He 
prospered well. His youngest son is the 
present distinguished president of St. Vin¬ 
cent’s College, Castleknock. His brother 
was Ignatius Callaghan, also flour merchant, 
who carried on business for some years at 20 
Fleet-street, and whose name is identified 
with much of the success of the Hibernian 
Bank in its earlier days. He was also for 
some time the governor of the bank. 

** Passing over two or three houses, con¬ 
cerning which nothing remarkable occurs 
to my mind at present, I come to 3ft, formerly 
182. Here John Wilson, slater and slate 

mierchant, lived as far back as 1818, and then 
John and William Wilson. The latter was 
stated to be the first of his trade in Dublin 
for executing permanent work. He made a 
fortune here, and retired years ago. It is 
said of him that although he kept a carriage 
for his wife and daughters he was never 
known to use it himself. At 87, formerly 
84, resided R. W. Scallan, an eminent attor¬ 
ney. Before 1820 he resided at 7 Bachelor’s- 
^Valk, and in 1830, and for some years after¬ 
wards, at the first-named house. R. W. 
Scallan was the grandfather of John Lewis 
jjillan, solicitor of the present day. Mr. 
call an had a brother who invariably wore 
i cloak in all weathers either on his arm or on 
his back. He was a man possessed of a most 
retentive memory, and could repeat, without 
nissing a word, an entire speech of Henry 
Jrattan. He was a devoted and ardent 
admirer of that Irish patriot, and so often 
did he repeat that great man’s speeches that 
jhe was known himself by the name of 
I* Henry Grattan.’ 

I ** Recollections grow apace as I write, and 
,I feel, sir, it is as well I should conclude at 
‘this point. On our next visit I will take up 
the thread of my story, and carry it on 
towards a conclusion as far as this locality is 
concerned.” 

Agreeing to the resolution of our friend, 
we turned homewards with the ** Oldest 
Inhabitant.” i 


THE O’CONNELL MONUMENT. 

At the last meeting of the committee, after 
considerable discussion and diflerence of 
opinion, the following resolution was pro¬ 
posed and carried 

** That the eeoretary be requested to inforni Mr. 
Teniswoud that the O'Comiell Monument Com- 
niittee and the siihserihers thereto, at a meeting 
•uinrooned to consider which of the two statuettes, 
lately submitted by Mr. Teniswood, should be 
adopted, have resolved, as reported by the com¬ 
mittee of design, that the cloak is abjectionahle, 
,and that in their opinion the undraped flaure is 
preferable, as being more characteristic of O'Con¬ 
nell's eiieray, boldness, and determination; and that 
this ineeiiiig selects the undraped figure to be fol¬ 
lowed as the model of the statue to crown the 
moiiiiiitent. In making this communication this 
tneetirii; desires it to be understood that no addi¬ 
tional expense is to be incurred on account of this 
arraiigeiiient, and they earnestly desire that the 
work will proceed with expedition." 

An amendment was moved by the Rev. 
Mr. O’Hanlon to the effect that the design 
of Mr. Foley be adopted in its entirety, and 
• that Mr. Teniswood be instructed to proceed 
with the work according to the original con¬ 


tract, but this was afterwards withdrawn. 
Sir Domiuic Corrigan, Bart., the chairman, 
remai ked—“ As to the danger of a statue 
unsupported by a cloak or any other mechani¬ 
cal contrivance coming down, he might men¬ 
tion the case of the Vendome Column, Paris, 
with the figure of Napoleon on it, before the 
Communists destroyed it; Nelson’s Column, 
in Dublin; and the Duke of York’s, in 
Waterloo - place, London ; and there had 
never been any fear expressed about their 
tumbling down.” We fear that a consider¬ 
able time will yet elapse before the monu¬ 
ment in Sackville-street is completed. We 
cannot say that the committee has exhibited 
p'eat activity or prudence in the conduct of 
its proceedings from time to time. They 
certainly cannot be complimented on the 
progress they have made in carrying their 
work to a completion. 


CIVIC LYRICS.—No. XCVin. 

THE INJUNCTION. 

“ Restrain them !"—so the cry w«it forth 
From Harold’s Cross to FinKlas; . 

** ’Tis more than both your lives are worth, 

Bold M’Evoy and Inxlis.'* 

The public looked on, quite smaxed. 

Nor felt the least compunction 
To see the Drainage Bill appraised 
By process of Injunction ! 

The half a million dwindles down. 

And hopes are growing dimmer, 

For briefless men who walk the town 
And counsel hack and trimmer. 

And, worse than all, onr Civic Chief, 

Despite his flattering unction. 

Was forced to bear the words— ** Stop Thief,** 
Translated, meant lujunctlon I 

The “ whole house ** met, the ** half house ** sat, 

I And fourteen proud defendants 
Went to the Courts to be laughed at 
Aud sworn like mere attendants. 

Oh I M'Evoy.'Of hardened soul, 

They called you wasp and Ktlngless; 

But no such wasps e’er stung, and stole 
A march like you and Ingiis! 

Civia. 


THE INJUNCTION— 

RE THE MAIN DRAINAGE SCHEME. 

The decision of the ^ Vice-Chancellor on 
Friday last in granting an injunction to 
restrain the Corporation as a body from 
taking a single step to promote their pet 
Main Drainage scheme at the cost of the 
rates, is a matter on which the citizens may 
well be congratulated. Thrice amended, if 
not more often, the scheme of the Corporation 
was perfectly preposterous, ill-digested, and 
out of all proportion with the financial cir¬ 
cumstances of the city. If carried out in its 
present form, the evils attending its prose¬ 
cution would be far-reaching and many; bat 
particularly as regards the city, the carrying 
oat of the scheme would place upon the 
ratepayers a burden of which they would not 
rid themselves for years. How the present 
rates and taxes press down the trading and 
commercial life of the city few need be told; 
bat with the additional impost entailed by 
the prosecution of a gigantic aud jobbing 
scheme the case of the majority of the rate¬ 
payers would bo tnily deplorable. 

The activity and energy displayed by the 
Citizens* Committee are worthy of all praise; 
nor shonld the special services rendered by 
Messrs. M'Evoy and Ingiis be forgotten. 
The first - named gentleman has worked 
hononrably and long in the cause of the 
citizens, never relaxing his efforts, and at 
last he has the satisfaction of seeing his 
labours bearing fruit. The citizens of 
Dublin, we have no hesitation in saying, owe 
Mr. M‘Evoy a debt of gratitude. Onr own 
part in the opposition to the Main Drainage 


' scheme has been a long, consistent, and 
honest jonrnalistic one. We never opposed 
for party or out of factious purposes; 
and onr opinions were formed long since, 
from a carefnl examination of the Drainage * 
scheme and its whole surronndings. It is * 
needless to say we are in favour of a Main 
Drainage for Dnblin, but not the ill-advised 
and ill-devised scheme of the Corporation. 
The Vice-Chancellor told the Corporation 
plainly that they acted illegally, and that an 
injnnction shonld issue. Therefore, the bill 
of 1871, with its provisions enabling them to 
borrow ^850,000, cannot be manufactured 
into a bill for raising ^500,000. 

There is an end for the next twelve months . 
to come to the new act of the Corporation, 
and we hope also to the salaries and expenses 
belonging to the auxiliary Drainage staff, 
whose occupation is now gone! The Cor¬ 
poration, perforce, are now—in face of the 
injunction, and for other reasons—obliged 
by resolution to suspend all action in refer¬ 
ence to their bill, so we hope the independent 
members of that body will see that all ex¬ 
penses which were contingent on the prose¬ 
cution of the scheme in the shape of appoint¬ 
ments and salaries are at once put a stop to 
also. 

Let individual members of the Corpora¬ 
tion, if they like, promote a Main Drainage 
bill, and pay the carriage out of their own 
pockets; but it was time that a curb should 
he put to the doings of a mischievous section, 
who led the council almost by the nose, to 
the great cost of the city. The fourteen 
special defendants in the suit obtain their 
costs; but, being members of the Corpora¬ 
tion, and included in that body, they have to 
pay the relators’ costs. 

What grim irony is there not in this legal 
decision of the Vice-Chancellor I The four¬ 
teen defendants are not restrained by an 
injunction; it is only the Corporation of 
which they are members; bat, as corporators, 
the fourteen individuals are restrained in 
their public capacity, while otherwise free as 
private individuals to seek bills at their own 
cost. They will not embrace, we may be 
sure, the latter alternative. If Dublin was 
depending on a Main Drainage to be carried 
out at the cost of these fourteen defendants, 
she might wait till the period of the Greek 
Kalends! 

The city is to be congratulated, for the 
present at least, that the big ill-digested 
Main Drainage scheme is knocked on the 
head. In view, however, of future action— 
which will undoubtedly be attempted by the 
Corporation,—we advise that there should be 
a strengthening of the Citizens’ Committee, 
and that that organisation shonld remain 
intact for some time longer to keep watch 
and ward over the ratepayers’ interests. 


ARCHITECTURE 
AND IRISH ARCHITECTS. 

We print elsewhere the President’s ad¬ 
dress at the opening meeting of the Archi¬ 
tectural Association of Ireland. There is 
much to commend in the address, for the 
honest picture it draws of shortcomings in 
onr midst, and the good counsel it gives to 
the young aspirants to the profession in Ire¬ 
land. We may not concnr in every sentence, 
bat we can bear cheerful evidence to the 
value of such outspoken words as those ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. Drew to his younger brethren, 
when drawing a comparison between aspects 
and prospects of the profession in both 
conntries. Architects in belaud often wonder 
at the apathy they have to encounter, and 
the indifference manifested in their regard 
by the general public ; but mnch of what ar¬ 
chitects complain is attributable to their own 
lack of spirit and brotherly feeling. We will 
not now traverse the subjects cognate that 
are touched upon in the President’s address, 
but we recommend its perusal and earnest 
consideration to those whom it specially con¬ 
cerns. Hereafter, at an opportune moment, 
we may pass under review the principal 
topics (Uscnssed in it. 
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PAPERS READ BEFORE THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
LONDON. 

THE MANOBA BREAKWATER, KURRACHEE. 

At the first meeting of the session, held on 
the 9th ult., Mr. Thomas E. Harrison, the 
President, in the chair, the paper read was 
on “ The Manors Breakwater, Kurrachee,” 
by Mr. William Henry Price, C.E. 

It was stated that the Manors Breakwater 
was the most i^ortant feature of the Kurra- 
chee Harbour Works, which were commenced 
in 1860, from the designs of the late Mr. 
James Walker, assisted by Mr. William 
Parkes. Besides the breakwater the chief 
works were—in the lower harbour—a stone 
groyne 8,900 ft. long, dredging and removal 
of rock, and—in the upper harbour—an in¬ 
crease of one-fourth to the area of the back¬ 
water, involving a new tidal channel 2J miles 
long, crossed by a screw-pile bridge 1,200 ft. 
long, and an embankment 2,780 ft. long, to 
dose the old channel, also of a jetty 1,400 
ft. long with quays. All these works were 
now nearly completed, and had already pro¬ 
duced great benefit, the entrance having 
been made direct instead of circuitous, 
deepened 6 ft. and sheltered, the anchorage 
space enlarged, and the internal accommoda¬ 
tion improved. The trade of the port was 
millions sterling per annum, and railway 
communication with the Punjab would 
further develop it. About ^£450,000 had 
been expended on the whole of the harbour 
improvements. 

The breakwater projected from Manora 
Point for a length of 1,503 ft. into a depth 
of 6 fathoms of water, in order to shelter the 
entrance from the south-west monsoon seas, 
and to prevent their tearing up sand from 
the bottom and depositing it as a bar. The 
characteristics of the sea, wind, and tides, as 
bearing on the design, were alluded to, and 
it was stated that the bottom was irregular 
near the shore. The structure consisted of 
a base of rubble stone levelled off generally 
to 15 ft. under low water, and on this base 
concrete blocks, each weighing 27 tons, were 
set on edge, leaning back at a slope of 3 in. 
to 1 ft., and without bond, two blocks forming 
the width and three the height, and together 
making a square of 24 ft. in cross sections, 
the top being about the level of high water. 
The rubble base was deposited from native 
boats, and was levelled for the superstructure 
by helmet divers. Two European mason 
divers were employed, and six native divers 
trained on the work, the latter chiefiy for 
shifting the rubble. No accident occurred, 
and the party generally did not suffer in 
health. After mentioning circumstances 
which determined the use of concrete blocks 
and of Portland cement, particulars were 
given of the composition of a 27-ton block, 
the materials being cement, river sand, 
shingle, and quarry lumps, with salt water. 
The ratio of the bulk of the cement to that 
of the finished block was nearly 1-11th. 
About 3,500 tons of cement were used, cost¬ 
ing from £S 17s. to jB4 10b. per ton. The 
mixing station, block ground, and moulding 
of the nineteen hundred and seventy-two 
blocks, including three hundred and twenty- 
five of special smaller sizes, were then de¬ 
scribed ; and it was remarked that the 
•Messent* mixers had been found very effi¬ 
cient. The blocks were sometimes used one 
month after being made, and once, as an 
experiment, a 27-ton block was safely lifted 
in seven days. When the work was fairly 
established the blocks cost for current ex¬ 
penses 15s. per cubic yard, though the average 
total rate was raised beyond this by extra 
expenses in the earlier stages. 

The blocks were lifted on to the trucks by 
a steam hydraulic travelling crane of 50 ft. 
span; elich truck carried one block, and was 
taken separately by a tank locomotive to the 
breakwater. The blocks were set by a steam 
travelling crane, called the “ Titan,” which 
ran on rails laid on the finished work, and 
overhung the end, so as to carrry the blocks 
of three tiers in advance to their places, thus 
dispensing with staging. The framing of 


this crane supported a traveller and crab, 
worked by an 8 H. P. engine on the top, 
which also drove the travelling gear of the 
entire machine. The cost of the Titan, 
delivered and erected at Kurrachee, was 
;82,879. The rate of setting was limited by 
the progress of the foundation and by the 
supply of blocks, but during the last season 
ten 27'ton blocks were set daily on an average, 
while on one occasion six blocks were laid in 
one hour and forty minutes without special 
pressure. 

The base was commenced on the 17th of 
March, 1869; and later in that year the 
shore end “ stump,” 45 ft. long, to make a 
starting place for the Titan, with other pre¬ 
paratory works, was completed, after some 
unavoidable delays, and the first block was 
set on the 1st of November, 1870. The 
delays of the foundation were specially felt 
in the first season’s work, but a len^h of 
225 ft. was built in four months, taking the 
breakwater out to 270 ft. from the shore. 
During the second season, 1871-72, after a 
few days spent in repair of monsoon damages, 
a length of 523 ft. was built in about four 
months, making a total of 793 ft. During 
the third season, alter the repair of monsoon 
damages, a length of 710 ft. was built, com¬ 
pleting the breakwater on the 22ud of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1873, to its full length of 1,503 ft., 
which had thus been barely twelve months in 
actual building. 

The action and effect of the monsoon sea, 
and the repair of damages were then detailed. 
In 1871 the centre joint opened here and 
there, and one block was washed over from 
the top course on the harbour side. Slight 
damage also occurred to the shore end in the 
sea angle. The nature of the settlement was 
described, also a curious rocking action, and 
the closing up of the cross joints under the 
action of the sea. The repairs of the damage, 
in the first season, cost ^£185. During the 
second monsoon, 1872, twenty-five blocks 
were washed out from the top course on the 
harbour side, eighteen of these blocks being 
in one length of 86 ft. The damage was 
again traceable to inequality of settlement. 
The sea side did not suffer, nor did the shore 
end, though both showed evidence of the 
force of the sea. The damage was repaired 
in a few days at a cost of £512. The 
monsoon of 1873, the first after the comple¬ 
tion of the breakwater, did trifiing damage, 
and was confined to the shore h^ length, 
still pointing clearly to weakness of founda¬ 
tion. The repairs cost £199. In the mon¬ 
soon of 1874, the outer end and ** scar,” 
which had not then been in any way specially 
secured, lost five blocks during unusual 
weather, though no other part of the outer 
half len^h suffered, but the shoreward half 
opened here and there. The repairs of this 
season cost £418, and included the re-erec¬ 
tion of an iron beacon on the outer end. The 
nature and extent of the subsidence (which 
in some parts amounted to 3 ft., but without 
dislocation) were then noticed, and the 
action of a mollusk, the ** Pholas,” on the 
concrete blocks, also the effects of the sea on 
the rubble base, which did not, however, 
affect the stability of the superstructure. 

The cost of the breakwater had been 
£93,565, or £62 58. per lineal foot, but this 
amount included preliminary charges, the 
current expenses during the last season 
being only £34 per ft. This sum included 
the repair of damages during the progress of 
the work, and during the two monsoons 
since its completion, but not the expense of 
engineering and office establishment. The 
work had been carried on in the Bombay 
Public Works Department by the author and 
his assistants, advised by Mr. William Parkes, 
C.E., as consulting engineer, and without 
the employment of any general contractor. 
The completion of the work was favourably 
noticed by all the Government authorities 
concerned. 


PNEUMATIC TRANSMISSION OF TELEGRAMS. 

At the second meeting of the session, held on 
the 16th ult., Mr. George Robert Stephenson, 


Vice-President, in the chair, the paper read 
was ** On the Pneumatic Transmission of 
Telegrams,” by Mr. R. S. Gulley, C.E., and 
Mr. R. Sabine, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

The paper commenced with a short sketch 
of the history of the process, and gave a 
statement of the extent to which it had now 
attained. There were twenty-four pneumatic 
tubes in London, of an aggregate length of 
17 miles 1,160 yards—four tubes in Liver¬ 
pool, three in Dublin, five in Manchester, 
three in Birmingham, and one in Glasgow. 
The London system was described. When 
the number of tubes became large, it was 
found necessary to simplify the valves and 
sluices, rendering them less automatic, but 
easier to keep in order, than the earlier appa¬ 
ratus. Lead was preferred to iron as the 
material for the tubes. An experience of 
twenty-one years had shown that with felt 
message-holders, or carriers, there was no 
abrasion of the metal, which became highly 
polished and that the tubes were practically 
air-tight, the exhaustion in one, 1,289 yards 
in length, occupying thirteen minutes in fall¬ 
ing from 17*25 inches of mercury to atmos¬ 
pheric pressure, including the leakage from 
the valves. Iron had been used for two tubes, 
each 2,610 yards long, but it was found to 
rust rapidly, and to wear out the carriers. 
In the Paris system the iron tubes did not 
rust, and it was suggested that the difference 
was due to the air in Paris being carefully 
cooled by water, and to the friction of the 
heavy carriers of iron covered with leather; 
while the air in London was used warm from 
the pumps, and the carriers were made as 
light as possible. The diameter adopted for 
the tubes was 2; inches, as being large enough 
to carry the traffic with sufficient speed, and 
not so large as to require a costly volume of 
air. The process of laying and jointing the 
tubes was explained. The carriers were 
cylindrical boxes of gntta percha, covered 
with shrunk drugget; their weight was 2| 
ounces. The traffic was regulated by electric 
signals. Stoppages were rare, and were 
cleared by filling the tubes with water and 
applying pressure. It had never been neces¬ 
sary to open a lead tube, except in cases of 
bad construction, or of external injury caused 
by workmen. The engines were on the Wolff 
principle, and in ordinary work expended 134 
I.H.P. The pumps were so arranged that 
each could be set to compress or to exhaust 
at pleasure, and the air-valves were fixed in 
sliding pieces, so that a defective valve could 
be quickly replaced. 

The paper went on to show why a much 
more costly system of tubes, and much larger 
engines, were required in this country than 
in Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, where the pneu¬ 
matic system was also in operation. On the 
continent, with perhaps an exception as re¬ 
garded the Paris Bourse, trains of carriers 
were run at fixed times, in Paris every quarter 
of an hour ; but in England a message was 
never delayed—speed was the first requisite, 
and carriers followed one another as rapidly 
as possible. The tubes could not, therefore, 
as a rule, serve more than a single station ; 
stations could not be Rouped in circles ; but 
each tube had to be direct, and as short as 
possible. An opinion expressed during a 
former discussion of the subject, that pneu¬ 
matic was more costly than electric transmis¬ 
sion, was shown to be erroneous; for the 
total expense of the former in London was 
barely two-thirds of the amount wMch would 
have been required to pay the salaries alone 
of the clerks needed under the latter, irre¬ 
spective of the cost of wires and instruments. 

Theoretical principles were next discussed. 
Formulae were given for the mechanical effect 
performed by air in expanding, for the volume 
of denser air which entered the tube during 
the transit of a carrier, for the speed of car¬ 
riers, for the times of transit, for the mean 
weight of a cubic foot of air both for pressure 
and for vacuum working, and for the work 
done in compressing and exhausting the air. 
The results of experiments followed. First, 
special experiments on a tube 5,523 feet long, 
having an intermediate station; then, on 
another tube 4,227 feet long, showing the 
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close coincidence of the actual times of transit 
under various pressures, with the times cal¬ 
culated by the formulas previously given. 
The experiments showed also that the speed 
of a carrier driven by compressed air was 
greater when the pressure was cut off after 
each transit; or, in other words, that there 
was a loss of speed when the air was kept 
constantly in motion. In the former case 
the carrier started into a comparative vacuum 
at atmospheric pressure; in the latter case 
into dense air; consequently the higher the 
pressure employed the greater the difference 
in speed—with 14 lbs. pressure the difference 
was 6 per cent. In working by vacuum a 
reverse result obtained. The experiments 
likewise demonstrated that the pressure fell 
to zero at the distant end and almost regu¬ 
larly with the length, but not quite so. With 
an initial pressure equal to 18 inches of 
mercury the pressure at the centre of a tube 
8,454 feet long was 9‘75 inches instead of 9 
inches, and in every case there had been a 
higher pressure at intermediate points than 
that due to their position, when the fall of 
pressure was represented by a straight line. 
This result was attributed partly to the 
inertia of the air, partly to friction. The 
experiments also showed that when com¬ 
pressed air was admitted into a long tube, or 
the air was pumped out of it, a sensible time 
elapsed before the permanent condition of 
the air pressure was established. In a tube 
5,523 feet long this interval was forty-five 
seconds for the end next the air-pump, and 
about seventy-five seconds for the centre of 
the tube. The temperature of the air issuing 
from a tube was not lowered to an extent 
corresponding with its expansion in the tube, 
because it gained heat from the soil in 
London; but in Berlin, where the tubes 
were bedded in dry sand, the theoretical 
temperature was more nearly attained. 
Comparing a 3-inch tube with a 2l-inch, it 
was shown that more than double engine 
power gave only 16 per cent, higher speed in 
the larger tube, so that any increase of 
diameter above that actually necessary to 
carry the traffic in the required time was 
attended with unnecessary expenditure. 
Again, by doubling the pressure, only 30 per 
cent, in time was saved, but thrice the engine 
power was needed. In two tubes, each 1,000 
yards long, one 3 inches and the other 2^ 
inches in diameter, by working the larger 
with a pressure of 5 lbs. and the smaller with 
one of 7 lbs. the transit was made in nearly 
equal times, while the engine powers were 
2*6 H. P. and 2*1 H. P. respectively. The 
smaller tube at the higher pressure was 
therefore the more economical. The tubes 
should in consequence be as small as possible. 
The relative economy of working by vacuum, 
or by pressure, was then considered, to deter¬ 
mine at which end of a tube, required for 
traffic in one direction only, the engine should 
he placed. It would at first sight appear 
that vacuum would be less expensive, because 
there was less weight of air to move than 
when using pressure. But as the rarefied 
air gained heat from the tube as it passed 
along, the volume which must be removed by 
the pump was greater than it would other¬ 
wise be; BO that practicaUy the cost of the 
two systems was &e same. Then followed 
tables for the solution of the various econo¬ 
mical questions connected with the system, 
and practical rules for their use, framed with 
the object of enabling those who wished to 
arrange systems of transmission to calculate 
the pressures, times, and power required. 


HANDICRAFT AND HANDICRAFT 
TOOLS. 

(Contlnned from page 314.) 

HAMMERS. 

Exclusive of the sand process there are 
three other modes of perforating, which in 
those geologically pre-historic times might 
have been adopted. One, the process of 
** jumping; ” second, the process of using a 
Bat and pointed drill; third, a rotating tube. 
Now, an examination of the marks within the 


holes is sufficient to decide whether the 
“ jumping ’* or the rotating tool has been 
employed. The jumping tool is used gene¬ 
rally in quarrying and blasting, and although 
there is a certain rotary motion given to it 
by the workman, yet the strim or lines left 
on the sides of the formed hole will appear 
as scratches parallel to the axis of the per¬ 
foration. In the cases under present con¬ 
sideration such linear scratches have not 
been observed. We may. therefore, dismiss 
this mode of drilling. The marks which are 
observed are as circular scratches round the 
insides of the holes. A rotating stick or 
tube worked with sand and water would pro¬ 
duce these marks. There are also holes 
which have not been completed, and in some 
of these the borer has left the well known 
cored projection rising from the base of the 
hole when the boring tool is tubular and 
does not perforate the material. In one 
case this cored elevation has sides parallel 
to the cylinder, showing very clearly that 
the tubular borer had a smooth interior with 
sides parallel to the exterior. In another 
case the core is coned as though the tool 
were carelessly made, or only hollowed, 
somewhat after the plan of a tinman’s punch. 
Such holes are evidently bored with some 
hollow tool, and not finding in the stone age 
any trace of these hollow boring tools—nor 
even material of which such boring instru¬ 
ments could be made—the supposition that 
such holes were bored in the bronze age, 
before stone implements had passed away, is 
a very feasible suggestion. 

There are, however, other peculiarities in 
these holes which a mechanic’s eye would 
soon observe. Not only are there circular 
scratches which the tube-boring process 
might produce, if a large or rough piece of 
sand got in, but there are sometimes deep 
recesses in the sides of the hole not thus 
easily explained. Again, there are in one 
case two holes evidently intended to meet, 
being bored from opposite sides. They have 
run astray, and, not meeting, have been 
abandoned. The holes can be seen to the 
very bottoms. Mechanics will know that 
the bottoms of these holes are formed by 
the end of the drill, and the form of the 
drill may be decided from an examination of 
them. 

The two holes referred to have been 
formed by a drill, either flat or shaped like 
an ordinary counter-sink. It may have been 
the end of a stick used with sand ; it may, 
however, have been of a very different mate¬ 
rial. Again, if after drilling to a certain 
depth with such a drill of a flat form, either 
the careless sharpening, or the adoption of 
another drill, in which the radii from the 
axis of rotation to the final cutting edges of 
the drills are not equal, be introduced, then 
the hole will not be true. In one hole is a 
recess, as though this careless form of flat- 
pointed drill with somewhat angular projec¬ 
tions had followed a truly formed drill. 
There is, however, another reason for con¬ 
cluding that these pre-historic stone imple¬ 
ments have been drilled with a flat drill 
carelessly sharpened, or whose point of rota¬ 
tion has been lost. Those who are accus¬ 
tomed to lathe or machine drilling, and who 
have ever worked carelessly, will know that 
instead of forming a circular hole, as it 
might be expected a rotating drill must do, 
the careless fitting in the square holed chuck, 
coupled with careless grinding of the drill, 
or absence of uniform density in the material 
being drilled, combine to produce a rude tri¬ 
angular hole. Such a hole is formed in one 
of these stone implements. If formed when 
archceologists suppose, viz., in pre-historic 
times, the men seem to have used such drills 
as we now use, at least shaped as we shape 
them, and of a flat material with cutting 
edges. 

That (assuming the genuineness of the 
specimens) the people in these geologically 
pre-historic times bored stone in one of the 
ways we now use, seems clearly deducible 
from these facts. There is, however, a still 
higher puzzle in the hole in the double-edged 
axe of greenstone, found at Hummanly, in 


Yorkshire, to be alluded to again. It is 
oval and tapering slightly from each face to 
the middle. The figure of the implement is 
in all respects judicious and suitable. 

So far as forms and weights of hammers 
are concerned we may conclude that, where 
the earliest traces of the existence of men 
on the earth are met with, even there are 
hammers in all respects formed as oAodem 
hammers are formed, differing, it is true, in 
material. It must be borne in mind that 
the material a people use is that which they 
can obtain. Although a work formed by 
combination of separate parts in those early 
ages has not come down to our time, we are 
not left in much doubt as to some of the 
uses of these hammers, for they were em¬ 
ployed in shaping material suitable for 
cutting instruments. Hence the great 
number of flint implements found in various 
parts of Europe and America. These flint 
implements may be enumerated as axes, 
adzes, chisels, saws, spear and arrow-heads, 
&c. 

Now, amongst or in the neighbourhood 
where these are met with are found hammers 
of various stones. In the Christy collection 
of the British Museum is one of ** jade ” 
which might have been so used. A charac¬ 
teristic of ** jade ’* is that it is ** hard and 
tough ” (indeed at this day in New Zealand 
the native tribes use the stone under condi¬ 
tions requiring such properties). Thus there 
is evidence to our hands and eyes of the 
mode in which flint implements were made 
before history was written, and it may be 
many thousands of years ago. 

A rough lump of flint stone seems to have 
been taken, and then by blows from one of 
the stone hammers the outer irregular pro¬ 
jections were knocked off, and the mass of 
remaining flint assumed a form somewhat 
cylindrical and fluted in concavities, the 
projections between the concavities being 
brought to a rough edge. 

It must not be thought that to accompli8]| 
this required what we should call ought 
artistic skill. The peculiar fracture of flint 
being conchoidal, similar to that which may 
be observed w'hen a piece of sealing-wax or 
hardened pitch is broken, and the suggested 
mode of the formation of flints (being 
usually an aggregation of saline deposit 
around some nucleus of sponge or other organ¬ 
ism), removes it from any of the characteristics 
of crystals. Hence, by a suitably directed 
blow, with an instrument of suitable form 
and material, an elongated piece, carrying 
with it the external angular projection of 
the concavity, was knocked off. Such flakes, 
of which many are found, are called flint 
knives. They were again fractured and 
formed into arrow and spear heads, and 
other instruments for war, or chase, or 
domestic use. 

The manufacture of gun-flints, once exten¬ 
sively carried on in England, but now fol¬ 
lowed only at Brandon, in Norfolk, accords 
(so far as we can judge), even in minute par¬ 
ticulars, with the practices adopted in the 
pre-historic stone age. On the table are not 
only all the tools actually used in the manu¬ 
facture, but specimens of the progress of the 
manufacture, from the rough natural lump 
of flint to the finished gun-flint. It will be 
noticed that, with the exception of a short, 
roughly-made “ chisel ”—but it is more like 
the under swage used in a country black¬ 
smith’s shop—all the other tools are hammers 
of very primitive and rude construction. 
These hammers differ in weight and form 
of face, and are used according to the stage 
of manufacture. Without entering into 
details of this most primitive if not the most 
ancient of the many manufactures now 
carried on in England, it may be stated that 
the flint knappers at Braadun can produce 
from sixteen to eighteen thousand gun-flints 
per week—the results of pure hammer work. 
The speed with which flint implements can 
be formed may be inferred from the fact 
that the whole operation of fashioning a gun- 
flint from one of these flakes occupies less 
than one minute of time. These compari¬ 
sons of tools used at the present time, where 
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gun-flints are made, with those known to 
belong to the stone age of pre-historic times, 
and which are found in the post-tertiary 
geological fornifltions, force upon us the 
coi.victiuu that in the handling of nodules 
of flints and fashioning them into articles of 
utility, men in this century are following the 
very processes and using tools of similar 
form with those used where the very first 
traces of the human race are found. 

Nor are there knives only which are made 
of flint; there is every reason to conclude 
that these flint flakes were fashioned to be 
used as rougened scrapers. There are those 
which appear to be so—very small and fit 
only to scrape smooth the smaller branches 
of trees. It may suffice for this lecture to 
say that small flints with roughened edges I 
not only are found, hot in a good light there I 
are traces of that kind of polish on these | 
roughened edges which we find about the I 
teeth of saws when the instrument is used 
and the teeth are very blunt; they may have 
been used for sawing across or scraping 
arrows, as well as small branches of trees. 

In addition to the flint saws it may be well ' 
to ask you to look at this flint adze found in ' 
Cambridgeshire. Not only is it formed with | 
more and varied curves, but is shows great ^ 
handicraft skill in so arranging the intensity 
and direction of the blow that the flat or 
under side of the flint should have been 
knapped at one stroke, and that other 
strokes should have been so well-directed as 
to produce the upper side, one portion of 
which forms the handle, and the other por¬ 
tion is bevelled on one side only, as our 
chisels, adzes, and sometimes axes are. 

Hammers or mauls are not the only handi¬ 
craft tools of these pre-historic times which 
remain until this day. There are axes, 
chisels, adzes, needles, besides implements 
used in hunting, fishing, and war. The 
axes and adzes bear traces of skilful mecha¬ 
nical construction in the adaptation of suit¬ 
able forms. The one represented w*as found 
hear Hummanly, Yorkshire. It is a double- 
edged axe of greenstone—a hard, granular 
crystalline substance. The handicraft labour 
expended on it must have been great, for 
the two faces are concave longitudinally, so 
that it expands towards and so lengthens 
the edges, which in the length are convex, 
as axes and adzes are at the present day. 
It will also be observed that the shaft hole 
is oval, and tapers slightly from the two 
faces to the middle. How these oval holes 
were formed we know not; it is, however, no 
disparagement of a mechanic's skill at the 
present day to say that many would be per¬ 
plexed to execute an order for an axe of green¬ 
stone like the one now described. There 
is also one of the same material (greenstone) 
found in Guernsey. It is worthy of com¬ 
parison with that just described as illus¬ 
trating the ingenious devices as regards 
forms by which the makers of these tools 
suited them to the variety of work they had 
to execute. The tool is eleven inches long, 
and two and a-half inches across, and com¬ 
bines tools not unusually combined and with 
similar curvature at the present day, viz., 
an axe and pick. 

Numbers of needles, chiefly of bone, are 
in the British Museum ; the eyes are really 
most perfectly and smoothly formed. The 
one represented was found in Kent's Cavern, 
Torquay. The point is broken off, and what 
remains is nearly seven-eighths of an inch 
in length. There is one in the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn-street, embedded as it 
was first observed in the surrounding strata, 
as is clearly visible, especially under a mag¬ 
nifying glass. 

(To be continued.) 


A PAUPER GRAVE-DIGGER— 

A HEALTHY WORKHOUSE. 

Within the last few days it has been re¬ 
ported that no death has occurred in Donagh- 
more Workhouse since May last, and the 
Union grave»digger has been obliged to apply 
to the guardians for parish relief. This is 
rather sad for the poor grave-digger, who is 


depending upon other people*s deaths for his 
living. Gncm an incident as that reported at 
Donaghmore ought to bespeak a healthy 
workhouse. On such rare occasions as the 
present, and under similar circumstances 
elsewhere, we think the guardians should 
vote some token of their satisfaction to the 
grave-digger. Judges at maiden assizes, 
when there is no criminal case to try, are 
presented with a pair of white gloves, and 
only last week the new Lord Mayor of 
London was voted gloves from the almost 
unprecedented occurrence of having no case 
in his court to adjudicate upon. 

If joy is felt when no crime is committed, 
joy should also be evidenced when the death- 
rate in any poorhouse is represented in 
cipher. Let us, therefore, inaugurate some 
custom of expressing satisfaction w'hen six 
months pass over in a workhouse without 
a death. As the guardians and ratepayers 
are materially benefited by such an occur¬ 
rence, it would be meet that the only sufferer 
by such a happy state of matters should re¬ 
ceive a modest testimonial. Let os pity the 
case of the poor grave-digger with no one to 
bury, and forced to apply for relief; and let 
us also remember that, sooner or later, whether 
in a healthy workhouse or a healthy dwelling, 
the grave-digger will be called upon to do his 
last office in our behalf—that is, if cremation 
in the mean time does not make him, like 
Othello, exclaim his ** occupation's gone.” 


THE LATE 

MR. CHARLES B. VIGNOLES, 
ENGINEER. 

At the advanced age of eighty-three there 
died on the 17th ult. an engineer of un¬ 
doubted ability and eminence, and whose 
name was intimately connected with the 
modem history of his profession. He was 
born at Woodbrook, Co. Wexford, in 1792, 
and was descended from a Huguenot family, a 
branch of which settled down in Portarlington. 
Mr. Vignoles' father was a military captain, 
and married a daughter of Dr. Hutton, author 
of some mathematical works, and a professor 
of mathematics at Woolwich. The infancv 
of the late engineer was shrouded with 
troubles. The regiment to which his father 
belonged was ordered out to the W''est Indies, 
w'ife and infant accompanying. The father 
was taken prisoner by the French when they 
retook the Island of Guadaloupe, and shortly 
afterwards father and mother died of yellow 
! fever. Major Hutton, the uncle (afterwards 
General Hutton), regained possession of the 
little infant, and after it being carried home 
to England, the child was brought up under 
the care of his grandfather. Dr. Hutton. 
The late engineer himself entered the army 
in early life, and saw some service in the 
Peninsular War. He left the army before 
the end of the war in 1815, and visited the 
United States, where he made some topo¬ 
graphical surveys. In England his railway 
engineering career commenced in 1825 on 
the projected Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and from that time until a few 
yeai*8 ago he was actively engaged in engi¬ 
neering works at home and abroad. His 
I name was well known in Ireland in connec¬ 
tion with the first railway constructed in this 
I country—the Dublin and Kingstown Railway; 
and, if w'e remember aright, he also took part 
I in several surveys. On another occasion we 
; may give an enumeration of his works and 
BuiToundings in this country. We will con- 
! cliid6 for the present by mentioning that he 
! was elected a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1827, and became its 
President in 1870. He was also a member 
of the Royal Society, and a Fellow of the 
Astronomical Society. Mr. Vignoles leaves 
a widow and one daughter and three sons. 
His eldest grandson and pupil is Executive 
Engineer on theState Railways in Rajpootana, 
at Ajmere. The great engineer was a man 
I of wonderful activity and energy throughout 
his long life, and, in dying, he has died in¬ 
deed full of years and honours, and univer¬ 
sally respected. 


THE ROYAL 

INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 

The opening meeting was held on Monday 
evening, 22nd ult., when the following were 
elected as council and officers for the session 
1875-6:— President —John M*Curdy. Viee^ 
Presidents — Sir Charles Lanyon, R.H.A.; 
J. H. Owen, M.A.; Sandham Symes, Parke 
Neville, C.E.; C. Geoghegan. Ordinary 
Members of Council —G. C. Ashlin, F. V. 
Clarendon, B.A.; J. Rawson Carroll, W. 
Sidney Cox, T. Drew, R.H.A.; F. Franklin, 
W. M. Mitchell, J. J. O'Callaghan, H. Smyth, 
C.E.; W. Stirling. Treasurer —Sandham 
Symes, V.P. Hon. Secretary —G. C. Hender¬ 
son. Auditors —James Bell, C.E., Fellow ; 
B. T. Patterson, Associate. 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 

The opening meeting of the session 1875-6 
was held at the rooms 212 Great Brunswick- 
street, on Thursday evening, 25th ult., when 
there was a large attendance of the members 
and others interested in the art progress of the 
country. The rooms were tastefully decorated 
with the drawings submitted in competition 
for the Association and other prizes, together 
with numerous paintings, drawings, and 
photographs lent for the occasion. Speci¬ 
mens of novel designs in Belgian and other 
room papers were exhibited by Messrs. 
Dockrell, Sons and Co. ; upholstery by 
Messrs. Wm. Fry and Co.; encaustic tiles 
by Messrs. Monsell, Mitchell and Co. (agents 
for the Campbell Brick and Tile Co.), &c. 

The chair was taken by the newly-elected 
president, Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., who called upon one of the hon. 
secretaries to read the annual report, from 
which we take the following extracts:— 

** The committee feel juUified in conaratulatlna 
the Afisociation on the eucceas of the inaugural 
meeting of la«t aeaaion ; for, although of those who 
had heen invited, many were precluded from attend¬ 
ing by the inclemency of the weather, nevertheless, 
a very large proporthm were present, indicating, in 
the opinion of the committee, that the association 
is not unfavourahiy regarded by a large section of 
the members of tiie different learned professions in 
this city. Notwithstanding that the opening 
meeting seemed to augur well for the session, the 
committee regret, that at the other general meetings 
the attendance did not exliibit any marked improve¬ 
ment over those of previous sessions. With refer¬ 
ence to the Classes of Construction and Design, the 
falling off in the attendance has been unmistakeahle, 
and, as a consequence, the amount of business trans¬ 
acted at several of the meetings merely nominal. 
The committee desire to record their thanks to 
Arthur Hill, Esq., of Cork, for the valuable addi¬ 
tion made by him to the library of the Association; 
and they heg, moreover, to reiterate the appeal 
made last year to the profession, that they will be 
favoured with loans of hooks to enable them to 
foster the healthy taste exhibited by the younger 
members of the Association for sound professmnal 
literature. The committee hope that the papers 
which have heen promised by di!«tingaished memhera 
of the profession will ensure a larger attendance at 
the general meetings for the future, and that tha 
changes which they propose to introduce into the 
working of the Classes of Design and Construction 
will have the effect of inducing a larger number of 
members to support these important means, hy 
which an architectural student may obtain a sound 
and practical knowledge of bis profession, such as 
cannot ordinarily be learned except by a long and 
costly experience.” 

The President proceeded to distribute 
the prizes (a list of which we gave in our 
last number), and referred to the fact that 
the two best prizes had been carried off by 
Englishmen, and hoped that the circum¬ 
stance would make Irish students look to 
their honors in future. 

The President then read the inaugural 
address, which we print on another page. 

At its conclusion, on the motion of Mr. T. 
H. Longfield, seconded by Mr. J. L. Robin¬ 
son, the chair was vacated by Mr. Drew and 
succeeded to by Mr. W, M. Mitchell, V.P. 

Mr. Maurice Brooks, M.P., in proposing^ 
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the vote of thanks to the President for his 
valuable address, said that bis own avocations, 
and the matters with which he had to do, 
did not fit him for giving an opinion on a 
subject requiring so much cultivated imagi¬ 
nation and technical education as architec¬ 
ture. But from the opportunities he had of 
judging, he agreed with the President that 
the system of art education in this country 
was not as perfect as could be wished. 

Mr. P. J. Smyth, M.P., seconded the vote 
of thanks and added that, although the pro¬ 
cess of education among the lower classes 
in the last few years had been considerable, 
the advance of higher education had not 
been so marked. The languages of Greece 
and Rome were accounted dead, but the 
architecture of those countries were living 
monuments, that he who ran might read. 
The President had made his name well 
known in Dublin by his works, and he hoped 
his suggestions wo^d fructify and be adopted 
by the younger members of the architectural 
profession. 

Mr. O’Callaghan said it was not necessary 
for him to stand up to defend Irish architec¬ 
tural students because two prizes of the 
Association had been carried off bv English¬ 
men, and did not think we ought be dis¬ 
couraged by the fact. He had ^known Irish¬ 
men to carry away prizes under similar, but 
far more trying, circumstances from the 
British Institute, in which competition the 
educational advantages of English and Scotch 
students must not be forgotten. He agreed 
with the President that the enormous eimen- 
diture by the Government at South Ken¬ 
sington had been productive of very little 
good ; and he thought it was a great injustice 
to this city that there was no proper museum 
of art. 

Mr. J. Rawson GarroU, in proposing that 
the address be printed at the expense of the 
Association, said he regretted that Mr. Drew 
found it necessary to object to the present 
state of architectural education, and thought 
that young men should work harder; that 
instead of working from ten till four, he 
would have them work from nine till six, or 
even till nine o’clock at night if necessary. 
With regard to perspective, he thought that 
it required more study than Mr. Drew had 
said. Finally, young men should learn that 
no art was acquired except by hard work. ' 

Major Campbell, R.E., in seconding the 
resolution, said he was connected with a 
department that allowed very little art in its 
buildings. But the fact that one of the 
assistants had that night been awarded a 
prize showed, he thought, that they were not 
wholly devoid of men of architectural ability. 
The Dublin barracks were anything but 
ornamental, and should be viewed by night 
rather than by day, for less of them would 
then be seen. He did not, like Ruskin, wish 
to be a dog or a bee, but he thought, if he 
had to mfl&e a choice, he would like to be a 
rat, that he might properly appreciate those 
buildings. Our ships, which carry the British 
flag over the sea—and sometimes under it, 
by the way,—were considered models of their 
kmd, but the same could not be said of the 
buildings erected for the use of the army. 

Mr. Drew, in returning thanks, regretted 
that the subject treated of in his address had 
not been more fully discussed, as no meeting 
could be a truly Irish one in which there was 
not a rote. On the subject of perspective, he 
did not in his address refer, as Mr. Carroll 
supposed, to the practice but to the theory 
as being easy of learning. With reference 
to architectural draughtsmen, he was ready 
to admit that several of the most successful 
had been educated in the Irish School; they 
were the exception and not the rule, and it 
was to remedy our deficiencies in this respect 
he made the reproofs in his address. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
(LONDON). 

At the last meeting of this body, held on the 
ult., in Conduit-street, Mr. John S. 
Quilter, president, in the chair, a paper was 
read by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., on ** The 


Use of the Supernatural in Art,” The paper 
was lengthy and interesting. At the next 
meeting, to be held on the 8rd instant, Mr. 
W. H, \^ite will describe “ How the Pari¬ 
sians Build a House in Flats.” It shows the 
success of this association, that at nearly 
every meeting there are several nominations 
for membership. 


THE ROiAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

The proceedings of the general meeting of 
our National Academy, held on the 8th ult., 
wore exceedingly interesting. The address 
of the President, Dr. WiUiam Stokes (a 
summary of which we give below), touches on 
questions of growing and lasting importance. 
We direct particular attention to the Presi¬ 
dent’s remarks respecting our National 
Monuments, and what is being done in the 
matter of their preservation rather than of 
their ** restoration.” We do hope from our 
hearts that the most valuable of our ancient 
buildings may be saved from the idiotic 
tinkering of some of our modern vandal 
architects and Gothic “ restorers.” 

We would also desire to note, among the 
papers read at the Academy, one of peculiar 
historical interest, by Samuel Ferguson, 
LL.D., V.P., “ On the alleged Literary 
Forgery respecting Sun-Worship on Mount 
Callan.” We are pleased to see that this 
paper was referred to the council for publi¬ 
cation. We are glad to see fresh evidences 
of activity on the part of members of our 
truly National Academy. 

The president commenced his address by 
stating that during the past session they 
had lost four ordinary members and three 
honorary ones. He then continued as fol¬ 
lows :—Among the many interesting papers 
of the past year, those of Dr. Sigerson were 
peculiarly valuable. The first, “ On Heat 
as a Factor in Vital Action;” the second, 
**On a cause of Buoyancy of Bodies of a 
greater Density than Waterand the third 
treated of a subject of much general interest, 
** The various causes of Changes in the 
Physical Geography of Ireland.” The Presi¬ 
dent, after referring to other papers read at 
the Academy, said he wished to add a few 
words in connection with the Archaeological 
department of this body, and be was anxious 
to bring forward one or two points in refer¬ 
ence to the future action of the committee of 
Polite Literature and Antiquities—the first 
being Sir John Lubbock's Ancient Monu¬ 
ments Bni. He sincerely hoped that he 
might see that important measure passed 
during the coming session of Parliament, and 
no effort should be spared by the Irish I 
members to assist Sir John Lubbock in his 
praiseworthy object. He should strongly 
urge upon the Academy the great desirabiHty 
of recommending a uniform administration 
and consolidation of the funds for the preser¬ 
vation of the Ancient Monuments of this 
country, and that the administration and 
direction of this work should be left in the 
hands of the Irish Government. The 
second point to which he wished to draw 
their attention was that the list of Ancient 
Ecclesiastical Monuments which was now 
before the Church Temporalities Commis¬ 
sioners was extremely defective. When 
the great wealth of the country in im¬ 
portant ecclesiastical remains was considered, 
that only twenty monuments were specified 
was much to be lamented. Out of the 126 
Round Towers which are noted as existing at 
the close of the last century, but 75 were 
now standing. The great crosses, so many 
in number, which exlubited the most ancient 
and perfect examples of sculpture in the 
country, and a much larger number of the 
most important and ancient churches should 
be included. He expressed his gratification 
with the action of the Board of Works in en¬ 
trusting the supervision of the necessary re¬ 
pairs of these monuments to Mr. Deane. 
The work already achieved at Cashel and 
Ardmore of preservation rather than restora¬ 
tion gave the best hopes for the cause of 
this department of Irish Archseology. He 
complained of the vandalism to which pre- 


I viously, in many cases, these great monu¬ 
ments had been subjected. The President 
then spoke of the important changes recently 
effected in the museum of the Academy ; 
amongst others that objects of chief value 
were placed in a fire-proof room. He spoke 
of the valuable collection which it contained, 
and mentioned as an example of the interest¬ 
ing nature of the Hterary pieces to be found 
in ancient Irish manuscripts in process of 
transcription, “ The Vision of Adamnan.” 

Samuel Ferguson, LL.D., V.P., read a 
paper “ On the alleged Literary Forgery re¬ 
specting Sun-Worship on Mount Callan.” 
Dr. Ferguson argued that the impeached 
stanzas from the poem called ** The Battle 
of Gabhra ” were not fabricated, as alleged, 
by the late Theophiliis O’Flanagan, because, 
in translating them, O’Flanagan diminished 
their corroborative force by imperfect trans¬ 
lation, and because they contain matter diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile with the case in aid of which 
they are supposed to have been invented. 
Dr. Ferguson further adduced evidence that 
the stanzas existed in a MS. compiled in 
1720, before O’Flanagan w’as born. 

Dr. Macalister read a paper entitled “ Notes 
on Anomalies in the Course and Distribution 
of Nerves in Man.” 

A stated general meeting of the Academy 
was held last evening, a report of which is 
held over till our next. 


THE 

MONUMENT OF SIR TOBY BUTLER. 

In a letter to a daily contemporary Mr. N. 
C. Colclough, C.E., of Great Brunswick- 
street, draws attention to the ruinous state 
of the monument of Sir Theobald Butler (or 
Sir Toby, as he was more popularly known) 
in St. James’s Churchyard. It may be re¬ 
membered that we have ourselves directed 
attention to this monument four years 
since, giving an illustration* of it and 
some other particulars, our object being the 
same as Mr. Colclough’s—to lead to its repa¬ 
ration. A small sum would be sufficient for 
the purpose, and we have little doubt the few 
pounds necessary could be easily obtained 
either by a public or private appeal to those 
who should feel interested in the preservation 
of the monument, and to whom the memory 
of Sir Theobald Butler is naturally dear. 
We should think that any appeal to the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland, or to 
the leading members of the Bar, both Pro¬ 
testant and Catholic, would be favourably 
responded to. We trust that some action 
will be taken soon, and that the monument 
will be saved from the utter ruin that 
threatens it. 

Enpassanty there are some odd descrip¬ 
tive mistakes in Mr. Colclough’s letter, 
which we shall not stop now to particularise, 
as we are one with him in the commendable 
object he has in view. 


THE HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 


At the last meeting of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association attention was directed to the 
Registrar - General’s return for the week 
ending 20th ult., which showed that the 
death-rate in Dublin was unusually high, 
being 30*6 per 1,000, while that of 18 large 
English towns was only 24*4 per 1,000. 
Zymotic diseases proved very fatal in Dublin, 
the death-rate from this class of disease 
being 6*0 per 1,000, as compared with 4*1 per 
1,000 in 18 English towns. The Inspection 
Committee sent in their usual weekly report, 
which stated that* Dignam - court was in a 
filthy condition, heaps of putrifying cabbage, 
with ashes and rubbish causing an abomi¬ 
nable smell injurious to health. The court 
is a narrow one, so that air has not free 
access. The basement of the house 16 Duke- 
street and the court attached thereto were 
also reported in a most filthy state. This 
house is in the same state as it was in 1866, 
when 13, it is believed, of its inhabitants 
died of cholera. 


*See Irish Builder for Not. 15th, 1871. 
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NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
INCmCORE, COUNTY DUBLIN. 

With present number we give the front 
elevation of a church proposed to be erected 
at Inchicore. The plans are not fully 
matured as yet, and so we must hold over 
a description of the edifice to a future 
occasion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Timber Importer's^ Timber Merchant's^ 
and Builder's Standard Quids, By Richard 
E. Grandy. London: Lockwood and Co. 

The world-wide reputation secured for the 
manuals issued by the Messrs. Lockwood 
under the title of “Weale’s Rudimentary 
Series ’’ renders it almost unnecessary to say 
more than that the issue of a second edition 
of the work above named testifies to its 
appreciation by all connected with the 
Timber trade. It embraces much valuable 
information for the Builder and Salesman, 
and by them will be found of unquestionable 
practical value. 


The Irish Society of London : its Management 
and Expenditure, Londonderry: office of 
Journal. 

This pamphlet contains extracts from the 
following Reports :—Of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion appointed to inquire into the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporations of England and Wales, 
and also of that appointed for Ireland. It 
also embraces extracts from a Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Corporation of 
London in 1854, as relates to the ** Hon. the 
Irish Society.” We shall have occasion to 
refer to it hereafter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“CHURCH^BUILDING.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDER. 

Sir, —In a paper on “ Church Building,” 
read before the Belfast Architectural Associ¬ 
ation, and published in your journal, Mr. 
Hevey, F.R.I.A.I., refers to a small country 
church in the porch of which ** there is the 
extraordinary architectural phenomenon of 
the central pier (the door being a double 
one) having a capital on a column projecting 
beyond everything and carrying nothing.” 
Had Mr. Hevey, F.R.I.A.I,, been more care¬ 
ful in collecting his illustrations, he could 
have seen that the ** phenomenon” to which 
he referred was the^ builder’s temporary 
blunder, and formed no part of the architect’s 
design. What he saw was rectified before 
the adjoining buildings were finished, and 
the porch is now complete in accordance 
with the architect’s design. No such “phe¬ 
nomenon” was ever intended, and does~hot 

really exist. It is said “ Children and-, 

Ac., should not judge unfinished work.” 

William Gray. 

THE CORPORATION AND THE GAS 
COMPANY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH BUILDBR. 

Sir, —The Dublin municipal elections have again 
taken place, and the complexion of the Town 
Council will not be materially altered. The burden 
of taxation has been increased to an extent which 
is posilirely oppressive, and, if possible, will be in¬ 
creased still more. The Corporation seem to have 
neither the disposition nor the power to put a check 
on the present extravagant expenditure. Commit¬ 
tees, 00 many occasions, have been at the mercy of 
officials, and have almost blindly adopted their 
recommendations. Well-meaning candidates for 
municipal honours, when elected, honestly struggle 
to effect a change, but a very brief experience of 
the workings of the Town Council opens their eyes 
to the fact that all the displays made in the City 
Hall are similar to that of a company of theatrical 
performers acting the parts they have previously 
rehearsed. If the momentary use of the term 
“ municipal swindling ” were granted to me, I 
would employ it here in describing their per¬ 
formance. 


A year ago new blood was infused into the Cor¬ 
poration, and at their first monthly meeting, the 
interest^of the shareholders of the Qas Company 
was supported by the attending members. Pro¬ 
fessors of all shades of religious and political opi 
nions joined together to effect the permanent ap¬ 
pointment of the brother-in-law of the manager of 
the Qas Works, as inspector of the public lights, 
and of the measures used in the sale of gas. On 
the occasion of that little job 35 members attended, 
and 33 of them voted for that questionable appoint¬ 
ment in the face of the frequently published fact, 
that nearly all the metered public lamps, then, and 
for some months previous, had burners consuming 
a greater bulk of gas than any of their nine depen¬ 
dent lamps had, and that a bulk of gas was indi¬ 
cated as being consumed in, and charged for to all 
the public lumps that was not consumed in them. 
In what English or Scotch corporation would such 
doings be tolerated ? Traders are frequently pro¬ 
secuted for using false weights and measures, but a 
prosecution for an unjust gas meter is never heard 
of in the Dublin gas district. 

The Corporation greed of patronage, Ac., the 
ignorant tyranny exhibited in the endeavour to grasp 
it, and the illegality of their acts as shown in the 
recent judgments given in the Queen's Bench and 
Vice-Chancellor's Courts, has left the Dublin Cor¬ 
poration in such a pitiable plight, that their enemies 
might, in sneering at them, almost use the words 
of 2 Kings xviii., 27. 

In addition to an almost complete change in the 
members of the Corporation, it has been frequently 
remarked, that what appears to be really wanted in 
Dublin, in order to release the citisens from the relics 
of the torn swaddling ban^s of the Old Corporation, 
the practicai juggling of the present reformed one, is 
the lifting power of free public reading-rooms and 
lending libraries. The establishment of such free 
institutions would doubtless be opposed on the 
ground of want of money by the Corporation, who 
will freely pay, if permitted by the ratepayers to 

10 , upwards of £1,000 for gas, charged for to 
the public lights, but which bulk of gas was not 
burnt in them during the periods of its stated con¬ 
sumption.—I am, sir, yours, Ac., 

41 Cuffe-street, Jambs Kirby. 

26th November, 1875. 


NEW METHODIST CHURCH, 
CARLISLE CIRCUS, BELFAST.* 

Rapidly as this magnificent edifice is being pushed 
forward, it will yet be Baster before it is opened 
for Divine worship. So far as the exterior is con¬ 
cerned the building seems finished. All the forest 
of scaffolding which concealed the exquisite details 
of its ornate design has been removed, and every 
feature of the architecture, from base to summit, is 
observable by passers by. Grand and beautiful as 
the church early promised to be, its style, propor¬ 
tions and outline now exceed all the anticipations 
that were formed regarding what its appearance 
would be. Its massiveness and elaborate ornamen¬ 
tation are strikingly attractive. Its lines are 
graceful to a degree, and most pleasing to the eye. 
Indeed, the more the building is examined the more 
elegant and artistic seem its outward embellish- 
menu. It has been objected that, from a purely 
architectural point of view, the church is not 
without faults and blemish. Certainly it requires 
the purely sesthetic vision to detect them. No 
ecclesiastical structure in Belfast has been more 
spoken of, none more rigidly criticised by the 
general public. The whole tenor of the consequent 
opinion is most favourable. It stands admired by 
ali, and is justly accounted one of the handsomest 
models of church architecture in Ireland. There 
must be something more than ordinary in the plan 
which finds approval in every judi^ment, and satis¬ 
fies the exacting requirements of the most cuitured, 
as well as of the popular taste. The interior of the 
structure will be in proper keeping with the rich¬ 
ness of the exterior. The work has not as yet so 
far progressed therein as to give a spectator any 
definite conception of its ultimate arrangement. 
It may be interesting, however, to learn that the 
pews will be of pitch pine, 0 |)en, with ornamental 
bench ends and carved beads. They will he witliout 
doors, an advantage which will be justly appreciated 
by their occupants. The pulpit, we understand, 
has not yet been designed, but it is intended that it 
shall harmonise to the full with the characteristic 
grandeur of the building. A splendid organ has 
also been provided for. This will be of the finest 
character, costly, and built in the most skilful 
manner. When it is mentioned that the beating 
and lighting of the building have been entrusted to 
the Messrs. Patterson and Co., it is unnecessary to 
say more than that they will be introduced in the 

• Extracted from Nmss-Lsttsr of 19th nit 


most improved form, and the form most condociva 
to the comfort of the congregation. The church, it 
should be stated, will be approached by capacious 
cot stone steps, and round it there will be a neat 
series of railings, with cut stone bastions. Recently 
there has been some conversation In Methodist 
circles with regard to the desirability of adding to 
the church a school-room, a lecture-room, and a 
minister's residence. A number of influential 
gentlemen are most anxious that the munificence 
of Mr. Carlisle should be thus supplemented. The 
estimated extra cost would be from £10,000 to 
£12,000, and several gentlemen in town have ex¬ 
pressed their willingness to contribute £1,000 each 
provided the project is realised. In all probability, 
if sufficient ground can he obtained from the Chari¬ 
table Society, who own the contemplated site, these 
buildings will be erected. Should they be so they 
will prove an important addition and beneflt to the 
church, and will still further adorn a portion ef the 
town already so amply beautified by church arcbi- 
tectnre. 


THE EUCALYPTUS. 

Wb have more than once called attention in our 
columns to the valuable medicinal properties of the 
Eucalyptus, and advocated the more extensive 
culture of that tree, especially at some of our more 
unhealthy military stations abroad. A letter lately 
written by Dr. Am^d^e Maurin, a French physician 
practising in Algeria, and a lauriatof the institute, 
confirms in a striking manner the opinions we then 
expressed. Dr. Maurin states that an experience 
of fifteen years has demonstrated that those farms 
in Algeria which are freely planted with Eucalyptus 
trees enjoy a complete immunity from intermittent 
fevers, and that it is a marvellous spectacle to see 
such fevers gradually disappear as the young trees 
grow up, from localities hitherto notoriously pesti¬ 
lential, and he urges upon the French Government 
the expediency of imposing upon landowners the 
obligation of planting and maintaining upon their 
several estates large numbers of these trees. In 
Algeria, as in other hot climates, vegetation sleeps 
almost entirely during the torrid summer months, 
and consequently the production of oxygen ceases, 
while on the other band carbonic acid and hydro- 
carbonic gases are given forth in large quantities; 
In other words the very elements which arise from 
decomposing vegetation, and which are the cause of 
miasmatic fevers, are generated on all sides. The 
Eucalyptus alone preserves Its usual functions 
during summer heat, and consequently each tree of 
this species serves as a generator of oxygen, and as 
an absorbent of the elements of fever. The product 
obtained by distilling the leaves also possesses won- 
deful curative powers, and may be used with good 
effect in cases of neuralgia, fever, and catarrhal 
affections of the bronchial tubes ; while, according 
to the unanimous testimony of doctors of long ex¬ 
perience in Algeria, the employment of the leaves in 
aromatic baths as a cure for nervous and rheumatic 
pains has succeeded almost beyond belief. With 
regard to this point Dr. Maurin states, that the 
excess of humidity in Algeria during the last winter 
caused rheumatic affections to be developed with an 
intensity before unbeard of, and that he found hot 
baths with an infusion of the leaves of the Euea^ 
lyptus the most certain and effectual remedy that 
he could adopt. His method of preparing these 
baths was to take two pounds of fresh leaves, or 
one pound of leaves which had been dried in the 
shade, and infuse them in boiling water In an 
earthen or wooden vessel the day before the bath 
was required, pouring the infusion when it was to 
be used into a bath as hot as the patient could bear 
it. In this the patient was to stop for ten or fifteen 
minutes, when a profuse perspiration would ensue. 
He was then to be taken out, wrapped in warm linen, 
and to lie down in the room in which the bath had 
been taken, when be would continue to perspire 
freely for half or three-quarters of an hour longer. 
Finally, It must be remembered that the commercial 
value of the Eucalyptus ought to render it attrac¬ 
tive to the speculator. The trunk, when full grown, 
furnishes beautiful planks; the bark, which falls 
every year, is useful for tanning purposes; while 
the leaves contain an Immense amount of essence 
which may be utilised as a varnish.— Broad Arrow. 


WOOD PAVEMENT. 

Committee No. 1 had under consideration 
on Saturday a proposal from the Ligno- 
Mineral Company to lay dotvn yellow pine 
pavement in the city at the rate of 13s. 6d. 
per square yard, or a “ hard wood” at 15^* 
The committee wisely declined to introduce 
such an expensive description of pavement 
until its durability can be satiafactorily 
tested. 
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THE GRATTAN MONUMENT. 

A ICBBTING of the Grattan Monument Committee 
VTM held yesterday at the Mansion House. Atten¬ 
tion was directed by several meinhers as to the im¬ 
patience of the puhlic with reference to the delay In 
unveilinf the statue. 

Hon. J. P< Vereker (hon. sec.) said that there 
never was a work about which there was less reason 
to complain than that of the Grattan Monument. 
Not one day hud been lost in hringins It to comple¬ 
tion, and if the Irish nation would possess one of 
the hiiest works that ever emanated from the bands 
of Foley, be had no hesitation in saying that this 
result was due to the assiduity and business capa¬ 
city of those who were on the committee. The 
business had been transacted with eflScieiicy and 
with a decree of economy unparalleled in similar 
movements. We should be very glad to have the 
hoarding removed, but as the pedestal is not yet 
completed, and as the Corporation have not yet put 
up the lamps, we are obliged to have a watchman 
there every night at some expense, and to keep up 
(lie boarding in order to protect the statue from 
the possible danger of defacement. We are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Murphy, to whom the structure of 
the pedestal was entrusted, and who has done his 
work in the most admirable manner. In every 
aspect the Grattan Memorial was a success, and 
the monument was from the commencement sus¬ 
tained with great public spirit on every side, without 
distinction of creed or party. 

A resolution was passed 6xing the inauguration 
ceremonial for the 6th of January. The names of 
the Duke of Leinster, Lord Charlemont, and Lord 
Powersconrt were mentioned as chairman on the 
occasion of the inauguration, these noblemen having 
been large subscril>ers and having taken a lively in¬ 
terest in all the proceedings. The names of Lord 
G’Hatran (who subscribed 100 guineas), A. M. Sul¬ 
livan (who gave nearly £400 to form the nucleus of 
the Grattan Monument fund),Mitchell Henry,M.P.; 
Mr. Plunket, M.P., Solicitor-General; Mr. Butt, 
M.P.; and Mr. Dease, M.P.,were put forward as the 
proposers and seconders of resolutions. A sub¬ 
committee, consisting of T. D. Sullivan, Esq., Dr. 
Shaw, F.T.C.D., and Mr. Murphy, architect, was 
appointed to take charge of all the arrangements 
for the ceremonial; and it was resolved to issue 
invitations to all Irish peers, Irish members of Par- 
liiiiiient, mayors of Irish Corporations, and other 
disiingiiislred persons. 

The committee, having transacted some other 
formal business, adjourned. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

A Centenarian— The death Is recorded of 
a woman named Anne M*£voy, of the townland of 
Neigh, Co. Armagh, in the 107tb year of her age. 

A new organ of superior tone and finish, has been 
erected in Ballinafagh Church, County Kildare, by 
Messrs. W. Browne and Sun, of Camden-street, 
Dublin. ^ 

Another Memorial op O'Connell. —At 
Cahirciveen a movement has been set on foot for 
the purpose of raising, by penny subscriptions, the 
sum of £2,000, to erect a monument at Lower 
Cahan, the birthplace of O’Connell. 

Gas in Galwat. —Consumers of gas in this 
tpwn complain that it is deficient in illuminating 
power, and impure in quality, and the price charged 
excessive. They have resolved to cease using gas 
after 3rd prox., unless an improvement be effected 
before tbat date. 

Royal Dublin Society.— Attendance of the 
public at tile several departments of the society 
for week ending 27lb ulL Library—Ladies 74; 
gentlemen 374. School of Art—Studenls-Ladies 
203 ; gentlemen 304. Museum of Natural History, 
1 , 102 . 

Institution of Civil Engineers op Ire¬ 
land.— The annual general meeting will be held 
in the Museum Buildings, Trinity College, this 
evening. Business:—To elect council and officers 
for ensuing year, and to ballot for new members. 
A paper on “ Diminution of Friction between Tyres 
and lidils," will be read by Mr. D. McDowell. 

A Knacker’s Yard in the City. —Several 
residents in tbe locality of Red Cow-lane protest 
(** in a sanitary point of view ") against tbe re- 
estahlisliment of a knacker’s yard in that thickly- 
populated neighbourhood. The Pulic Health Com¬ 
mittee will, no doubt, interfere in their behalf. 

Co. Down.— It is intended to apply to P^irlia- 
ment for the incorporation of a cuinpany to make and 
maintain aline of railway from Greencastle to Kii- 
keel, with a branch to the harbour at latter town, 
and also to construct a pier at Greencastle, from 
whence steam ferries will ply to Ureenoie on the j 
opposite side of Carlinglord Lough. I 


Gas prom Cork. —Late experiments in a cork 
factory at Bordeaux resulted favorably for tbe 
manufacture of gas from cork shavings and refuse; 
and in consequence the town of Nerac, near Bor¬ 
deaux, has ordered the erection of works for pro¬ 
ducing gas from this material. It is stated that 
the fiaroe is much whiter,and consequently brighter 
than that produced from coal-gas, and also that its 
density is very much greater. 

Disposal op Sewage. —Sir Joseph Bazalgette 
has given it as bis opinion tbat the only way to 
dispose of the sewage of the Thames Valley is to 
remove it from the neiglibourliood, and has sub¬ 
mitted a joint Thames Valley and Kent sclieme, 
which he estimates would cost £500,000. That 
sum could be borrowed for a term of sixty years 
and paid off with a 6d. rate on a rateable value of 
the Thames Valley. He proposes to retain the | 
solid portion of the sewage and utilise it over fifteen 
acres of land at tbe outfall, or sell it as manure. 

The “Cromwell” Statue. —The Academy 
says:—^**Tlie question tbat interested thequidnuncs 
of the metropolis [London] some years ago—Shull 
Oomweli have a statue?—has been answered in 
the affirmative In Manchester Mrs. Abel Hey- 
wood has presented to that city a bronze statue of 
the Protector. It has been modelled by Mr. Noble, 
is nine feet high, weighs upwards of a ton, and has 
cost about £1,600. The pedestal is a solid block 
of rough hewn granite. Cromwell is represented 
ill the military costume of the period, and tbe fea¬ 
tures are dignified and expressive.” 

Combined Drainage. —The plan of combined 
drainage has been adopted at Nottingham. The 
town contains about 100,000 inhabitants, and Is 
surrounded by numerous populous suburbs, all of 
which, with the town. He more or less upon the 
banks of the River Trent, and its tributary the 
Leen. There being a number of vllliages round 
about not properly drained, tbe whole has been 
massed into one district for sanitary purposes, and 
a system of drainaige established throu^out. The 
great future is an intercepting sewer, six miles in 
length, so that tbe Trent will no longer receive the 
sewage of the locality.— Record. 

. Drogheda.- The local Conjeroa^tue announces 
that the municipal elections have passed over 
without producing much change. Practically 
speaking there has been only one new member re¬ 
turned, and as this gentleman is of tbe precise shade 
of politics professed by bis predecessor, tiie balance 
of parlies in this council—for it must be known 
that this body think there is a Home Rule way of 
making sewers and sweeping the streets, and also 
that there is a Liberal way of doing so, a difference 
which accounts for the miserable performance of 
both at present—remains exactly as it was before 
tbe election. 

The Shakspbarb Memorial, Stratford. 
—The intended meiuoriai, which will comprise a 
theatre, library, and picture gallery, is to be an 
ornamental structure, standing isolated in a garden, 
and to be seen from all sides. The cost is estimated 
at from £8,000 to £10 000. It is considered by 
tiie council that £5 000 or £6,000 should enable 
them to complete the theatre sufficiently for tem¬ 
porary use. The arrangements made by the council 
and conditions laid down for competing architects, 
and the terms of the awards, appear to us to be 
unobjectionable. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Crrr Ixprovkkbkts.— In onr last Issne and in our present we 
bare passed under review some loiig-projecled irapiMve- 
menta. Wo wl I probably return to tiie subject again, and 
refl-e-shen the memoriea of some enquiring currespundents 
and citizens. 

Art and Philosopht. —A thonghtful and interesting address 
on “ The Position of Modem Art and its Genet ai Plillosophy" 
was delivered at the opening meeting of the University 
Plillosophicai Society on the 25th ult-, by the president, 
Mr. Artliur Patton. We may glvetliis address, or a purtioii, 
in our next iasua 

A Citizen —It would be too premature for us to say tliat the 
Corporation, In face of the injunction, will liencefortli mend 
their line and sin no more. They are in the liabit of doing 
things by hook or by crook, even when their line breaks. 

OcTooKNAKiAN.—Would be glad to receive any old waifs and 
strays aaent the locality of which you were an old inhabi¬ 
tant. 

Cm CoMPANira.—The London City Companies, a correspon¬ 
dent is informed, arc only nominal guilds of trade. Tiie 
memiiers of each are of a variety of trades and occupations; 
originally it was otherwise. Only a few of tliese City Com¬ 
panies have responded to repeated calls upon iliein by the 
public to devote some of their hinds for the fUnherance of 
education and art purposes. 

OsirrKDCTioNs— We notice that many obstructions in our 
tliurougtifares which we pointtNi out have been lemnvcd. 
A cooper was last week ined 5s. for keeping casks in front 
of three houses in Upper Abbey-street He claims a right 
to occupy so much of tJie footway as was formerly occupied 
by a portico and steps, these having been removed many 
y^ra since. A case is to be stated for decision by the Court 
of Queen's Bench. 

LiPPKV Hkidob — Yonr snggestion as to the site of the new 
bridge east of Carlisle ts worthy of consideration. Tiie fill- I 
log up of the Old Dock and the removal ot a poi ilou of the 


warehouses on its north side, conid not be an expensive job. 
By continuing Amiens-streel to the south side of tiie dock, 
and placing the new bridge at this point on the river, a line 
tlioroughfare might be opened up to the end of Lumbard- 
streat This would connect tlie t' rminl of the railways 
north and south, and afford the largest amount of public 
convenience. The noble pile of the Custom House could 
be entirely isolated and seen to advantage from all sides. 

Mem. a A.I.—We arc unable to answer the question you put 
as to the number of those who liave attended tiie Drawing 
School of tile Itoyal Dublin Society, and who were at same 
time articled pupils in arcliitecta' offices, whose parents had 
paid large fees on condition of their sons being taiigtit the 
noble pri/ession. The otlier part of your letter refers to 
matters which it would be Impolitic for os to discuss just 
now. 

Artisan —The Schools of the Royal Dublin Society will 
affbrd vou the facilities you require. 

C.E (lAindon).—Did not see it In time, or else we sbonid 
gladly have hoticed it 

C. R. (Nortli Berwick)-Cannot find space in onr present 
issne. 

T. J. (Bdfast)—Sketches in pen and-ink. suitable for photo¬ 
lithography, should be sent to our office. 

A. W. B.—A Carpenter-A Manufacturer (Glasgow)-T.C.D. 
(Stephen’s green)—Archaeologist (Cork)-H. B —An Artist 
—H. C.—S. & Co.-F. F. (London), &c. 

**• Several articles in type are held over, even although w# 
have added two pages of matter to our present issue. 


Throat Irritation— The throat and windpipe are espert- 
alty liable to inflammation, causing soreness and drynes^ 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use glycerine in tiie form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 6d. and la 
boxes (by post 8 or 15 stamps), and tina la Cd, labelled 
“ Jambs Epps A Co., Homceopathic Chemista 48 Threadneedle- 
Btreet, and 170 Piccadilly, London.” Sold In Dublin by 
Hamilton, Long & Co., Lower Sackville-street 


NOTICE. 

We shall be glad to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. 

It is to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of correspondents^ we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^ not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should he 
made payable to Mr. Peter Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street^ Dublin. 

RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDBR. 


(Town.) 
Yearly . . 

Half-yearly 
Quarterly 


(Post.) s. d. 

Yearly ..80 
Half-yearly 4 0 

Quarterly .20- 


Terms for Advertising may be known on 
application. 


TO LONDON ADVERTISERS. 

London Advertisements for the Irish Buildbr, or 
other Orders connected with the Architectural, Build¬ 
ing^ and cognate interests represented by this Journal 
—the only professional organ of its kind in Ireland ^— 
will be received by the Agent of the Irish Builder," 
at 299 Old-street^ London^ E.C., or directed to the 
Head Office^ Dublin^ as usual. 


Just Publislied, royal 8vo., ornamental cloth, price £1 5a, 
the Second Edition of 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. By 

El WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford: com- 
prising sixty-one Views and Plans of recently-erected Man¬ 
sions, Private Residency Parsonage Houses, Farm Houses, 
Lodges, and Cottages; with Sketches of Furniture and Fit¬ 
tings; and 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HOUSE BUILDING. 
London and Oxford: JAMES PARKER and CO. 


R oyal Dublin society. 

SCHOOL OF ART. 

For the Education qf Artists. Art Teachers, Designers, At., and 
for Instruction in the Principles i*f Art and in Droueing 
all classes in the City gf Dublin. 

Head Master—R. Edwin Ltnb, M.R.LA., Ae. 

Stndents are Instructed in Elementary Drawing, Drawing 
of Figure and Landscape, Painting in Oil and Water Coloun, 
Architectural and Mecliaiilcal Drawing, Modelling. Ac. 

Fees (according to Class) at fiom Is. 6d. to il per mouth; 
from 68. to £3 per term of 6 months; or from lOs. 6d. to £5 
per session of lu months. 

A low scale of foes is established in order to enable persons 
of artizan class to acquire such a practical training as 
may qualify them for those iudustrial pursuits into which Art 
enters as an element 

For particulars apply at the School of Art 

J ONDON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

JOSEPH KELLY will be discharging the Cargo of LON¬ 
DON PORTLAND CEMENT, ex “Deborah,” this week. 
Hollicks and Co.’s make, heavy tested Cement, Al In ilie 
London market engaged, at moderate ratea 
CITY SAW MILLS, 66 THOMAS-STREET, DUBLIN. 

A N I T A R Y PIPES. 

1,000 best 1*2 Inch, 8-inch, and 6-Inch Sanitary Pipes Vl»ri- 
fled, best Fireclay Manufacture, now used in all the Townships 
in (ircat Britain and Irelniid, at moderaie rates. 

CITY SAW MIl.Ix'^. 66 THOMAS-STREET. 

JOSEFU KELLY. 
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Pniipll Ilf ai^lllnA ’“O architects, contractors for churches, chapels, schools, and others. 

oiitic r until lUdtiiiue. Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USE FOR TWENTY YEARS. Fu..-— 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING DEAL, PINE, &c„ 

IN'LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 

THE superiority of these Staius oyer every preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

I by the niHrked preference shown for them by Architects and others interested in deoonUions to whkli they are appli- 




BOOTH BROTHERS, 

63 Upper Stephen-street, 


DUBLIN. 


FULL SIZE OP PIPEa 


cable, 'ihey are Mauu&ctured and Sold uy 

F. S W1 MBIJBM, 

12. SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDOH, 8.E., 

Whert Sptcimen$^ Prices^ and Testim(miaUJh}m Eminent Architects con be had on Application^ or Post #Vat. 

These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOTD ft GOODWIN G. Merri 
rew Dublin and MESSRS. DOBBIN ft CO., 45 & 47 North-steet, Belfast, where also specimens may be aera. 





Large Collection of Framed Pictures, 

From 21b. each. ^ 

—1—5:— 


■S-''oI®3-^lEORM REES, 

41, 42. 43 EiisseU-st., 

COVBNT GARDEN, LONDON (opposite Drary-laiie Theatre). 

N.B. -Job Lot of Oleographs suitable for Asylums or Infirmaries. 


“PERKINS’ PATENT” 

HOT WATER APPARATUS 

MANUFACTURER. 

R. R. GIBBS, 

WARMING ENGINEER 

TO TUB! 

BRADFORD, SHEFFIELD, OLDHAM, &c.,&a. 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

PAMPHLETS, PLANS, & ESTIMATES 
GRATIS. 

138 <Sc 137, ST. JAMES STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 


Monnmeiital Stone and Hlarble Works, 

177 & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARRISON 

If as always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, ^c. Also Altars. Reredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chimneypieces, Table Tops, and 
every description of intone and Marble Work^ executed in the first style of Art, and on 
the most recuonahle terms. 

N.B.^C. W. H. begs to inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premises, he will undertake all kinds o/Masonry, Architectural StODC 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, unth thanks for past favours, 

DESIBNS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OFTHE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 


TO BAILWAY AND UINIKG COHFABIES, EKOINEEBS, COUNTY SUBVEYOBS, CONTBACTOBS FOB PUBLIC 

WOBKS, MILLOWNEBS, BUILDEBS, &c. 

T he above can be supplied with every description of RAILWAY, MINING, DRAINING, QUARRY, FOREST, 
and EDGE TOOLS, SCRAPPED IRON WORK, SHAFTS and FORGINGS, SPADES, SHOVELS, CHAINS, and every 
description el Iron Work, at 

THOMAS HENSHAW & GO’S., 

WHOLESALE AND BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 

5, CHRIST CHURCH PLACE, and 15 and 16, KENNEDY’S-LANE. 

General Ironmongery, Tool, and Steel Warehouse—81, MIDDLE ABBEY*STBEET, DUBLIH. 

Spade, Shovel, and Iron Works—UPFEB and LOWEB MILLS, CLONSEEAOH. 


Crown 4fo, 200 pp. in double columns, printed on toned paper, with 55 plates, cloth extra. 

Price 21s., 

Wilt of IrdEnti, 

TO THE CLOSE OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY; 

ACCOMFANIED BY 

Intertsting ^ist0rkal anir ^ntiguEriEU |t(rfkts 

OP 

NUMEROUS ANCIENT REMAINS OF THAT PERIOD. 

BY 

RICHARD R. BRASH, Architect, M.R.I.A., F.S.A. Scot., 

FELLOW OF THE BOTAL BIST. AND ABCBL. ASSOC. IBELAND. 

DUBLIN: 

W. B. EELLT, 8 GBAFTON-STREET AND 4 LOWEB OBMOND-QUAT; 

LONDON: SIMFEIN, MABSHALL, & CO. 
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On Street Improvement^ and its Effects, 

STREET with no tho¬ 
roughfare, or a bad 
entry or exit, is a 
street that can 
never improve 
much, except under 
the most excep¬ 
tional circum¬ 
stances. If it opens 
out in its centre in 
the form of a square 
or garden, and if all the houses around are 
private, the place may exist for some years, 
and be selected as a place of residence by 
Bome well-to-do people, but its hedged-around 
character and the nature of its approaches 
will speedily ruin it. Many such places for¬ 
merly existed and still exist in our cities; 
several degenerated into town swamps, and 
some few were saved by the timely inter¬ 
ference of public improvers in the shape of a 
corporation or a board of commissioners. 
Instances, however, are not rare where vast 
public and street improvement has taken 
place through the influence and aid of a 
private individual. 

In our two last issues we enumerated some 
public improvements that took place in Dublin 
during the era of the Irish Parliament, and 
also ones carried out by the old Wide Streets 
Commissioners. We indicated other long- 
projected but still unattempted works, and 
now we would carry our remarks further by 
pointing out urgent wants in the same direc¬ 
tion. 

A narrow winding street, with no direct 
and wide approaches, is a street in these days 
fatal to the establishment of successful trade. 
If a street has a steep incline, and if its 
approaches at right angles have also steep 
inclines, such streets will be shunned as far 
as possible both by passenger and vehicular 
trsiffic. Nothing but a business necessity 
will compel persons to pass through such 
thoroughfares, or resort to them for obtain¬ 
ing their domestic or other wants. 

In Dublin at present we have numerous 
Btreets and thoroughfares north and south of 
the Liflfey hastening to speedy decay, and 
their house property in a state of dilapida¬ 
tion, through the want of healthy open ap¬ 
proaches or a more direct access to them than 
what exists. Indeed several of such streets 
have been going into ruin for the last half 
century, and their once handsome specimens 
of domestic architecture are being converted 
gradually into lodging-houses, or houses 
occupied by tenant lodgers. Fine private 
mansions which, had there been some street 
improvements made, would have been con¬ 
verted into large marts and warehouses, have 
now their ground floors transformed into 
butchers', provision dealers', and even green¬ 
grocers' shops; and where once rolled by 
grand aristocratic equipages, small trade and 
much noise, dirt, and squalor is to be wit¬ 
nessed. 

Dublin cannot be a healthy city until con¬ 


siderable improvement takes place in respect 
to her streets, and many of these streets 
must still continue to decline as places of 
trade if better and more direct approaches 
are not constructed. Two or more direct 
approaches are needed across the city from 
north to south. It would have been a happy 
thought if some years since before the “ res¬ 
toration ” of St. Patrick's and Christ Church 
Cathedrals were determined upon, that a 
somewhat level thoroughfare was constructed 
from the former cathedral, [and passing by 
the latter down Winetavern-street, and then 
across the present Richmond Bridge. This 
street improvement, however, should not 
stop here, but should be continued across by 
Greek-street, Beresford-street, and on to the 
Broadstone by Constitution Hill. To make 
this improvement complete, New-street on 
the south side should also be improved, and 
then there would be a nearly direct roadway 
from Harold’s-cross to Glasnevin. 

We have no Metropolitan Board of Works 
in Dublin like to that of London to carry out 
this rather vast street improvement, nor are 
the financial circumstances of the city, under 
the regime of our present Corporation, of 
such a character as to give us a hope of such 
a necessary improvement being carried out as 
we have slightly sketched. There would be 
little engineering difficulties in the way of 
cutting through the hill between St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and the bottom of Winetavern- 
street, or of otherwise adopting the cross 
approaches. A large amount of house pro- 
perty, but not of a valuable kind, would have 
to be displaced, and the viaduct principle 
would have to come into operation between 
the head of Winetavern-street, and Nicholas- 
street, and elsewhere, unless other modifica¬ 
tions in carrying out the plan of the new 
thoroughfare were adopted. It is not our 
purpose here to supply a well-digested plan, 
but to point out a desirable public improve¬ 
ment. 

If we look at other of our present thorough- | 
fares crossing the Lifley from north to south, 
a glance will show us their great defects. 

I From Church-street, the ascent, once the 
river is crossed, to Com Market is steep and 
irregular. The same may be said of Bridge- 
foot-street. Access from Queen-street to 
Thomas-street, once the river is crossed, is 
most difficult and harassing even to man as 
well as beast. Although Capel-street is now 
nearly on a level with Parliament-street, yet 
at the head of the latter street the traffic is 
obliged to diverge right and left. 

Every citizen, and particularly every 
trader and merchant who has to employ men 
and horses, has an experience of the hard¬ 
ship and loss that is entailed upon him 
yearly by the existence of the steep ascent 
of Cork Hill. There is some little hope that 
the Cork Hill improvement (or rather shall 
we say Castle-street improvement, for Cork 
Hill is likely to drop out of our street nomen¬ 
clature) will take place before many years 
pass over. Even at a point between Essex 
and Carlisle Bridges where a level is nearly 
reached in the ground on each side of the 
river, no good thoroughfare exists. 

Coming to our finest public thoroughfare, 
Sackville-street, nothing could be more irre¬ 
gular and winding than its connections on 
the opposite side of the river. Westmore- 
land-street first winds to the right, and then 
round CoUege-green to the left; and the 
continued route through Grafton - street, 
Harcoort-street, to Portobello, is most wind¬ 


ing and indirect. We have no good, direct, 
and wide thoroughfare from Dorset-stroet on 
the north to Rathmines on the south. On 
the north of Sackville-street, Cavendish-row 
gives direct access to Dorset-street, the north 
country artery of the city; but Cavendish- 
row, though sufficiently wide, is very steep 
in ascent. 

When a new bridge is erected over the 
Liffey below Carlisle Bridge, we hope it and 
its approaches will be constructed in view of 
having a wide and direct thoroughfare from 
the northern borders of the city to the 
southern. We have no objection to streets 
that wind at long distances with a bold and 
not abrupt turn; if they are level, or nearly 
level, public comforts and other comforts will 
be attainable, as traffic will be facilitated and 
trade increased. 

How far the viaduct principle could be 
adopted with profit in Dublin under the pre¬ 
sent circumstances of our city, we are not 
prepared to say. In Edinburgh, in the old 
city, much improvement has been carried out 
by constructing as it were roadways over 
roadways, the intersecting roadway at the 
lower level being bridged across, viaduct 
fashion. Recently in London the Holborn 
Valley improvement was carried out by the 
construction of a well - executed viaduct, 
whereby two very steep ascents on either 
side were transformed into a level roadway, 
and a continuous thoroughfare created. This 
was a costly but wonderful improvement. A 
large amount of house property had to be 
pulled down that had to be paid for, but the 
sites of these pulled-down houses were let 
afterwards for the original value multiplied 
over and over. 

One great improvement always leads to an¬ 
other ; and a great street improvement, wisely 
planned and carried out, will always lead to 
the increase and the advancement of trade in 
the vicinity of the improvement. We advo¬ 
cate, therefore, and strongly advise action in 
the direction of the widening, opening-up, 
and construction of direct thoroughfares 
through our city from north to south. With 
the carrying out of such works, improved 
drainage will also be effected, and public 
health and safety. The purification of the 
Liffey is desirable, but it is not less desirable 
and urgent to begin at once the improvement 
of our streets. With the improvement of 
our public thoroughfares, our street architec¬ 
ture will improve, for few men like to expend 
much money upon the ornamentation of 
buildings hid from view in narrow winding 
streets, or in proximity to tumble-down pro¬ 
perty, or in a bad and unhealthy neighbour¬ 
hood. 


THE LATE GEORGE A. GRIERSON, 
LL.D., M.R.LA. 

The passing away from our midst of George 
Grierson fieseryes something more than a 
cursory notice. He was indeed an old citizen 
and a respected one; his name was long 
associated with the literary and printing 
a^als of this city. We believe he was at 
his death the second oldest member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and he was a gold 
medallist of Trinity College to boot. Al¬ 
though he became a member of the Bar at 
an early age, he did not follow the practice 
of his profession. With his brother, lately 
deceased, he held under patent the office of 
Queen's Printer in Ireland, and in that 
capacity he became, like his progenitors, 
widely Imown. 

We believe we are correct in stating that 
the late George Grierson was a direct des¬ 
cendant of the George Grierson who first 
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obtained the patent of King’s Printer through 
Lord Carteret, when Viceroy in Ireland early 
in the last century. It was to distinguish 
and reward the uncommon merit of Catherine 
Grierson, the young wife of George Grierson, 
that Lord Carteret procured the patent, and 
he had that lady’s life inserted in it. 

A word or two about this young and 
accomplished lady. She was a native of 
Kilkenny, well versed in Greek and Roman 
literature, and, it is also stated, in history, 
^vinity, philosophy, and mathematics. It 
is remarked that a striking proof of her 
knowledge of the Latin tongue is to be seen 
in her Dublin edition of Tacitus to Lord 
Carteret, and that of Terence to his son, to 
whom she also addressed a Greek epigram. 
She wrote many poetical pieces in the English 
language, but very few of them are now 
known. This remarkable lady died at the 
early age of twenty-seven, in flie year 1733, 
and, though little heard of now, is entitled 
to a conspicuous niche in the gallery of Irish 
female authors. 

The immediate subject of our short notice, 
George Grierson, died at Dundrum on the 7th 
instant, at the advanced age of eighty-two 
years, possessing a clear and retentive mind 
until the last. For some years back he had 
retired from the active duties of his position, 
but still retaining in his retirement the good 
will of all who knew him or had dealings 
with him daring his long life. 


UNKNOWN DUBLIN. 

BY THB “ OLDEST INHABITANT.” 

Edited by Mark Philip O'Flanagan^ T.G.D. 

NORMAN -KEY^—ffth visU. 

The ** Oldest Inhabitant ” continues :— 

** Several of the old residents on the Lower 
Walk, of whom I gave you some particulars 
on our last visit, continued to reside even 
down to a few years ago, and their names are 
still fresh in the minds of our citizens. In 
the list which I now give from my note-book 
of residents in 1830, it will be seen that 
several have been already noticed as residents 
long years previous and subsequent to that 
date. Among the principal old firms in 1830 
were: John Franklin, paper-stainer, at 13; 
William Cook Evans, of the Common Council, 
and member of the old Smiths’ Guild; Richard 
Wright, hat manufacturer, member of the 
Common Council and of the Felt-makers’ 
Guild; Michael Gilligan, M.D., member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London, at 
2; James Wyon* ironmonger; John Wood- 
house, button manufacturer, at 39, formerly 
85, where he still carries on that trade, as 
well as other branches recently added. This 
house is in appearance the same as it was 
fifty years since, but the button trade has 
undergone various innovations since Mr. 
Woodhouse first sold that very useful appen¬ 
dage to our garments. Brass, iron, bone, 
wood, composite—all have rung ^eir changes, 
but in my young days buttons were better 
made, and I think of more elaborate work¬ 
manship, than in these days. Court dress 
buttons, livery buttons, heraldic buttons, 
atrician buttons, plebeian buttons, religious 
uttons, and political buttons, and a thousand- 
and-one other kinds, h^ve been manufactured 
and sold, doubtless, by Mr. Woodhouse, with 
rofit to manufacturer and wearer. The 
istory of buttons and their surroundings 
would form an interesting chapter or series 
of chapters. Do we not all remember, too, 
the hubbub that was made in Dublin between 
thirty and forty years since, when that novelty 
called * Repeal buttons ’ set the authorities 
by the ears, and a right of way through the 
Lower Castle Yard was said to be refused to 
the wearer? John and William Wilson, slate 
merchants; J. Star, paper-stainer; William 
Sharkey, account-book manufacturer; Rubins 
and Co., booksellers, at 88; James Morris, 
paper-stainer; Reuben Hughes, paper manu¬ 
facturer; Edward Hely, ditto, at 29; this 
family is still in the trade; and several others, 
whoso names and addresses I have already 
given, and of whom, in connection witn 
others, 1 will say more anon. 


“On the Upper Key there lived at the 
period mentioned, and for some years sub¬ 
sequent, the majority of the following:— 
John Littledale, auctioneer, at 11; he was 
at one time a member of the Carpenters’ 
Guild of the old Corporation,—of him more 
anon; D. Hughes and Co., licentiates, at 16; 
T. O. Regan, M.D., at 5; Bryan Kiernan, 
surgeon, at 5; William Stroker, public notary, 
at 17; John O’Neill, merchant, and consul 
for Spain, at 23; Samuel Smith, paper 
Stainer, at 12 ; Joseph C. Scully, bookseller 
and stationer, at 85; John Robertson, seal 
cutter, at 21; William Kavanagh, gun maker, 
at 4, previously of Anderson’s-court, Greek- 
street,—a family long in the gun trade of 
this city; Philip Hay, wholesale and retail 
perfumer; James and John Hamilton, 
merchants, at 14; Thomas Glover, watch 
and clock maker, at 1; Robert Frayne, 
cabinetmaker, at 13 ; Christopher Fleming, 
printseller, at 30. There were also a number 
of merchant tailors, glovers, hosiers, per¬ 
fumers, and shoemakers, wine and tea mer¬ 
chants, of good standing on the Upper Walk 
in 1830, some who continued to reside there 
for several years afterwards. 

“ John Littledale, the auctioneer, is a man 
whose connection with the Upper Walk 
dates back many years. He was first es¬ 
tablished at 158 Capel-streei early in the 
century, and through his long career knocked 
down some valuable properties — landed, 
literary, and artistic. In 1845 John Little¬ 
dale was called upon to carry out the sale of 
the valuable collection of paintings, bronzes, 
china, statuary, &c., possessed by Francis 
Johnson, the architect, the founder and first 
president of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
This sale, I believe, took place in consequence 
of the death of Mrs. Johnston. On the 
occasion, Mr. Littledale had a very good 
catalogue printed, somewhat unique in its 
way, and possessing some literary merit. 
This catalogue assumed a book or pamphlet 
form, and the descriptive matter was under 
the following headings : — * Introduction,’ 
‘ The Auctioneer to his Readers,’ * Marbles 
and Bronzes,’ ‘ The Carvings in Ivory and 
Wood,’ ‘ The Cabinets,’ * The China,’ ‘ The 
Miscellaneous Property,’ and ‘ The Con¬ 
ditions of the Sale.’ This auction took 
place at Eccles-street, on the 24th of March, 
1845, and the seventeen following days. 
The objects enumerated were 1440. The 
catalogue was printed by Webb and Chap¬ 
man, of Great Brunswick-street, and copies 
of it are now scarce and much sought after 
by those interested in art collections. John 
Littledale still lives, and has reached the 
ripe age of 85, and, like myself, an old in¬ 
habitant, if not the * Oldest.’ 

“ John Kirkwood, law printer and 
stationer, though living in 1830 in East 
Arran-street, shortly aiterwards moved to 
18 Upper Key, and subsequently to 23 Lower 
Key, where he continued to reside tiH a few 
short years since. All the Kirk woods are, 
I believe, now dead. William Kirkwood, the 
son of the former, was also a law printer, and 
stamp distributor at the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

“ Another old bookseller on the same walk, 
at 10, was Thomas Connolly. He was pre¬ 
viously, I believe, a law wig-maker and 
stationer at 141 Abbey-street, but some time 
after 1830 he opened as bookseller by the 
river, and continued down to a few short 
years since. After his death his stock was 
auctioned ofi, at a * tremendous sacrifice.’ Ill- 
luck overtook two of his sons, and they were 
for a time imprisoned for an act of incen¬ 
diarism ; but of their actual guilt I cannot 
speak. 

“ Anthony Willis, goldsmith, was an old 
resident on the Upper Key. As far back as 
1796 he was established as a refiner at 2; in 
1818, as a silversmith, he was at 7 ; but in 
1830 he was living as a goldsmith at 7 Essex- 
quay. Some curious gossip was current years 
ago about Anthony. It was said he was a 
celebrated melter in his day, and always kept 
a crucible ready for waifs and strays that 
found their way to his shop. He did not 
transmute the baser metals into the sterling 


bullion, but transformed likenesses so that 
their own makers or owners would not recog¬ 
nise them. 

“ The noted John Donegan, the worthy 
goldsmith and watchmaker, formerly of 
Dame-street, kept a shop on this Key before 
he moved to the former place of business. 
John was a successful citizen, and much re¬ 
spected by the Roman Catholio hierarchy 
and clergy. On the occasion of MacManus 
lying in state at the Mechanics’ Institute, he 
loaned some valuable crosses and other ap¬ 
pendages for the proper carrying out of tlU 
political wake, and it is said that after the 
funeral they were never returned to him by 
the committee. John Donegan made a bold 
efibrt to establish watchmalung in Dublin, 
independent of foreign aid. He also assisted 
‘ national ’ newspaper enterprise. 

“ William Corbet, law and mercantile 
printer, was an old resident on the Upper 
Key, and long connected with the printing 
trade of this city. In 1796 William Corbet 
was living at 57 Great Britain-street, in 1818 
and for some years afterwards at 30 Little 
Strand-street, and before 1830 he was estab¬ 
lished at 3 on the Upper Key. 

“I am informed that the celebrated 
D’Esterre, who was shot by O’Connell in the 
memorable duel, was for some time a wine 
merchant on the Lower Walk. He was, as 
is well known, a member of the old Corpora¬ 
tion, and was of a very excitable tempera¬ 
ment. His mother was an actress, who 
married again, and her son is the present 
Henry Grattan Guinness. 

“ John Cumming, the noted bookseller and 
publisher, is a name well remembered by 
many of our still living citizens. He came to 
Dublin early in the present century, and 
established himself as a bookseller at 16 
(afterwards known as 17) on the Lower Key. 
In the adjoining house was Patrick Wogan 
in the same trade, who previously was long 
established at 23 * Old Bridge.’ A partner¬ 
ship was entered into between the neighbours, 
and the business was carried on for some time 
under the name of ‘ Wogan and Camming.’ 
About this time also John and his brother 
James took up the business of the * Hibernia 
Press Company’ in Temple-lane, Dame-street, 
and continued the printing branch of the 
business as the * Hibernia Press.’ This 
partnership was dissolved about 1824, and 
the printing materials were taken over by a 
veteran and esteemed citizen, 'M. H. GiU, to 
the ‘ University Press * office. This gentle¬ 
man, sir, is etui in our midst, and is in his 
eighty-third year. 

“ There was a William Cumming, sir, a 
bookseller and bookbinder at 25 Great Britain- 
street, and subsequently at 52 Moore-street, 
up till 1834, but I believe he was no relative to 
John Cumming. The latter had a brother 
Charles, who went to America and settled in 
New York, where he acted as an agent for 
John in Dublin. 

“ John Cumming’s career was at one time 
a bright and hopeful one; he did an extensive 
trade. His publications consisted chiefly 
of school books, and some editions of the 
classics. A pocket edition of ‘ Moore’s Melo¬ 
dies ’ was issued by him, and had a large sale. 
Mr. Cumming was married to a daughter of 
William Lewis, auctioneer, of Anglesea- 
street. During the hey-day of his pros¬ 
perity on the Key he lived in high style in 
a country house, and a carriage and pair 
gave evidence of the affluence that existed. 
The once busy and influential house came to 
grief in the ‘ Famine Period,’ and shortly 
before this time the firm was known as 
Cumming and Ferguson: the latter emigrated 
to California. 

“ John Cumming’s annual trade sales were 

ai^ were always looked forward to with in¬ 
terest. One of the most successful of these 
gatherings of booksellers and other friends 
took place on the 11th of November, 1840, 
at the Commercial Buildings, Dame-street, 
where ‘ creature comforts ’ were provided. 
‘ The Booksellers’ Charter Song ’ was sung on 
the occasion. It was the composition of a 
brother bookseller and poet named Feagan, 
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who carried on his business for some years on 
the same Walk, in the shop at the comer of 
Lower Liffey-street. The dong was printed 
by George Folds, St. Andrew-street, and it 
afterwards, in 1846, appeared in ‘ Timperley’s 
Songs of the Press.’ Copies of these Tersos 
are now yery scarce, but I am indebted to a 


veteran printer of long standing for one of 
the original printed copies, and I think they 
ought to see the light once more. The verses 
are very creditable, and the song, as will be 
seen, is to the air of * The Fine Old English 
Genrieman.’ Thus runs the old song in 
Boman and black letters:— 


Cte Boo&s(eUers!* Charter 

Air—” Th« Fine Old English Gentleman.** 

I’ll sing the praise of our proud Trade, since Fourteen sixty-nine^ 

The glorious freedom of the Press, which never lay supine; 

And call to mind the noble souls of other days long past. 

Whose actions glow like beacon lights, to guide us to the last: 

In solemn silence drink to those, all of the olden time. 

Why not remember Britain's sons, who lent, by art and pen. 

Their aid, to snatch from Ignorance, worlds of unlettered men ? 

Who smote that demo n to the earth ?—I’m sure yon all can guess, 

It was renowned COftll CsiTtOlt, with his fine old wooden press: 

In silence drink his memory, his of the olden time. 

CiSrpnltm be QCSurbe, and ^ptufon, first printer to Harry Eight, 
ftettOlD, Sultan and iifiacbltllia, still more great; 

QZSCn ;faqueil, and l^enrp Paplueu, first Bookseller of those times, 
And IBrettOn, who first imported books from Europe’s lettered climes : 
In solemn silence drink to those, all of the olden time. 


t katt, ^obfrm, fEUtfitell, iSutler, the Cupelonbie, and old CKBTpre, 
ebmaut, 3Bait&, and ^nbrelo, who transfused the living fire ; 
SUpneil, IBpbble, dtbilon, draitoti, and the famed Coberbale, 

Whose name shall stand recorded through England’s woe or weal: 

In solemn silence drink to those, all of the olden time. 

ipetit, ESfeplan^ fgeiftvr, Eont, ^tWeton, SUpnaUr, CCStflbt 

^olf, potoell, ILpntie, and ^rton, who tore from darkness, light; 
And flung its rays o’er all the earth, which smote the power of hell. 

That now shall sleep for ever, 'neath old CoiTtatl’lf wooden knell: 

In solemn silence drink to those, a long and fond farewell. 

Besides some thousand noble souls, whose names I can’t recall. 

Yet shine in dib SSlod^ S^etter, as the writing on the wall; 

But come we to a class of men, who shone beyond our seas, 

Who took from Death his sable look, and melted down his keys. 

And opened wide the gates of life, for ages and for days. 

Faust, Guttemberg, Manutius, Aldus, Baynard, Froben too. 

The Elzevirs, and Stephens, Burman, Plantiu, and Barbou; 

And next, the Bibliographers, Harless, Benouard, Marsh, De Bure, 
Harwood, Maittaire, and Panzar, with all the rest, I’m sure 
You'll drink in solemn silence, those of the olden time. 

And next, our great Historians, Stowe, Grafton, Hollinshed, 

The Dramatists, Will Shakespear, Fletcher, all the illustrious dead; 

Our antiquarians, Britain’s stars, Grose, Carter, Strutt and King, 

With Dugdale, Ware, and Weever, of whom I love to sing: 

In solemn silence drink to those, all of the olden time. 

Once more I claim your special grace, let every glass be drained, 

In sweet remembrance of the men who o’er our Press long reigned, 

First Beusley, Boydell, Baskerville, Reeves, Foulis, Kincaid, Bowyer, 
George Fanlkner, Chambers, Ewing, White, with many hundreds more : 
You’ll drink in solemn silence, these of the modem time. 


If we have drunk with ecstacy, the memories of those gone. 

Gome let us give a bumper to Bentley, Murray, Bohn, 

To Longman, Cadell, Colburn, to Pickering, ^estly, Sharpe, 

Who give to trade its varied tones as strings upon our harp: 

In rapture drink their honored healths, these of the present time. 

And now with proud enthusiasm, we’ll give the noble souls. 

Who guide the Press of Britain, whilst with lightning's speed it rolls, 
The pilots, Boyd and Oliver, Black, Simpkins, Ballantyne, 

Our Dublin Folds, and Belfast Symms, in sparkling champagne wine. 
With cheering rapture drink their healths, these of the present time. 


I’m itow at home—fill up each glass, well drink our noble selves. 

And first, John Cumhino’s honest health, long may he fill our shelves; 
Smith, Curry, Tyrrell, W^ebb, Keene, Tims, Grant, Milliken, and Coyne, 
And our own Shaepb, whose knock is felt, from London to the Boyne, 
With cheering rapture drink their healths, these of tha present time. 


Some of the names mentioned deserve a 
passing notice—those at least of them associ¬ 
ated with the printing, publishing, and book- 
eelling trade of old and modern Dublin. 
Among the antiquaries, Grose, though not 
our countryman, illustrated to some extent 
the antiquities of Ireland, and, dying in 1791 
in Dublin, he is buried in the village church- 
ard of Drumcondra, in the same grave with 
is bosom friend James Gandon, the archi¬ 
tect, of whom this city is justly proud, though 
not her citizen, one of her great adopted 
architects. 

** Sir James Ware is the name of a his¬ 
torian and antiquary who has strong claims 
upon our gratitude for his many literary 
services, and for the association with him of 
the celebrated Dudley MacFirbis, the Celtic 
chronolo^er and genealogist. George Faulk¬ 
ner, Swift’s printer, was long associated 
with the Press of this country, both as a 
printer and publisher of books and news¬ 
papers. George Ewing, like Faulkner, 
belongs to the last century. He was a noted 
bookseller, and published many works. 


'*The name of Chambers mentioned, I 
think the poet alluded to the Dublin John 
Chambers instead of the Edinburgh firm ; 
for, in 1840, the Scotch house, though since 
celebrated, was not very long established; 
however, I am open to correction. John 
Chambers, printer, lived daring the era of 
the Irish Parliament at 6 Abbey-street, and 
the firm continued there for half a century. 
In 1818 the firm was known as Chambers, 
Halligan, and Chambers, printers and sta¬ 
tioners, at 4 in the same street, and the 
house was known here down to some time 
after 1840 as John Chambers, account book 
manufacturer, printer, and stationer. The 
trade still continued in the family after the 
removal from Abbey-street, and houses under 
the name existed on the Lower Key at the 
comer of Capel-street, and afterwards in 
Dame-street, at which latter place the trade 
continues. I believe several books were 
printed at the old house in Abbey-street. 
Of the Edinburgh Chambers it is needless 
for me to say anything, as that firm for the ' 
last forty years and upwards is well known. 


“ The name of White (Luke White, I think 
the poet means) was long associated with the 
book trade of Dublin in the last century. He 
lived for several years at 86 Dame-street, 
where he made a fortune, though his early 
career was passed in struggling obscurity. 
He was popularly dabbed the * Flying Sta¬ 
tioner,’ as he originally, I believe, hawked 
books through the country. Long before 
Luke White’s death he obtained honours, 
and died in possession of a large estate. 
Some of his representatives stiU live, and 
one of them has, I believe, represented a 
southern county in Parliament. Speaking 
of the name of White, there was another of 
the name in the printing and bookselling 
trade of this city for several years. R. M. 
White, printer, bookseller, and stationer, 
lived as far back as 1818 at 85 Great Britain- 
street. Whether he was any relation to the 
former I do not now remember. 

Of John Folds, the printer and publisher 
of the Dublin Penny Journal and other jour¬ 
nals and newspapers, I have told you on some 
of our visits to another locality months since, 
as also of his brother George and their father, 
the venerable William Folds, who was estab¬ 
lished in the printing and publishing business 
in Dublin during the era of the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment, and continued in the trade for thirty 
years in the present century, till succeeded 
by his sons. 

Simms was a Belfast publisher, and also 
subsequently established a house in London. 
He issued several works, and, in conjunction 
with McIntyre, published some of the first 
cheap and popular editions of the works of 
our Irish and English novelists. Smith, of 
the firm of Hodges and Smith (and after¬ 
wards Hodges and Foster), in Grafton-street, 
is a name long known in connection with the 
publishing and bookselling trade of this city. 
William Curry, jun., Sackville-street, issued 
several works, and was the publisher of the 
Dublin University Magazine for several years, 
and also the works of some of our popular 
Irish novelists and antiquarian writers. 

«i Tyrrell, bookseller, was long established 
in Sackville-street; and so was Webb, who 
died recently at a ver^r advanced age, being 
in the trade in Sack^e-street upwards of 
half a century. Both T 3 rrrell and Webb 
issued works as well as sold books. Martin 
Keene, bookseller, was for many years in 
College-green, and the house was a noted 
one. B. M. Tims was a noted bookseller for 
some years in Grafton-street. Grant, Bolton, 
and Co., booksellers, lived in Dame-street. 
Bichard Milliken and Son, booksellers to his 
majesty and to the Dublin University, were 
long years in trade in Grafton-street. They 
published several works. Richard Coyne, 
Catholic bookseller and publisher, a veteran 
in the trade, lived for half a century in Capel- 
street. He was bookseller by appointment 
to the College of Maynooth. 

** * Our own Sharpe, whose knock Is felt from London to the 
Boyne,’ 

was the notable Charles Sharpe, or Sharp, 
the book auctioneer, of 85 Anglesea-street, 
who knocked down in his day very many 
valuable libraries, and scattered many a fine 
collection of rare works to the cardinal points 
—books which are since drifting over the 
world. 

** Mr. Feagan, or Fagan, besides being the 
author of the ^ove ‘ Charter Song,’ wrote 
many pieces inwhe Dublin periodicids. The 
house known formerly as 89, Feagan’s book¬ 
shop, at the comer of Liffey-street, was pre¬ 
viously in occupation of Thomas Delany, 
bookseller. Feagan became a tenant to 
Delany in 1888, and continued the book¬ 
selling business here for several years. He 
afterwards went to Liverpool, where he and 
some of his family met untimely deaths from 
burning. 

** I have not yet told you all, sir, that might 
be told of the old residenters and traders on 
both Keys; but I must conclude at this point 
for the present.” 

This ended our fifth visit to Norman Keys, 
to which we may be enabled to add a sequel, 
through the assistance of our friend the 
** Oldest Inhabitant.” 
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THE LITEKATURE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND.* 

The small dimensions of our native churches 
—all those which are believed to have been 
built previous to the period of the middle of 
the twelfth century—have often been com¬ 
mented upon by archaeologists and architec¬ 
tural writers. Of course, it is quite possible 
that for some considerable time later churches 
of small dimensions were continued to be 
erected, notwithstanding the new influences 
brought to bear in cons&uction by the mon¬ 
astic orders, more particularly the Cistercians. 
Mr. Brash thinks thkt its probable Cormac's 
Chapel was the last church of any importance 
erected in Ireland, whose arrangement, con¬ 
struction, and details were in accordance 
with the traditions of our early native archi¬ 
tecture—that is, up to about the period of 
1184, our churches, nearly as a whole, were 
of very limited dimensions. This view is, 
indeed, confirmed very fully by many existing 
examples. 

As our papers on the “ Literature of Gothic 
Architecture in Ireland’* may possibly be 
referred to by some writers in years to come, 
in absence of many of the numerous autho¬ 
rities or works upon the subject it has passed 
under review, it may be useful to cite a short 
list of the principal examples of our native 
churches of small dimensions, whose archi¬ 
tecture was indigenous, as it were, to the 
island, and which were erected previous to 
the period of Cistercian influences. The 
stone-roofed church at Killaloe is 29 ft. by 
17 ft. in clear of walls. The nave of the 
principal church of Inniscaltra, 80 ft. 6 in. 
by 20 ft.; that of Nun’s Church, at Clonmac- 
noise, 86 ft. by 19 ft.; Temple Finghin, 28 
ft. 10 in. by 14 ft. 6 in.; the Ivy Church, at 
Glendalough, 82 ft. by 19 ft. 9 in.; the 
Refert Church, 29 ft. by 17 ft.; St. Saviour’s 
Church, 41 ft. by 20 ft. 8 in.; and the Trinity 
Church, 29 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in. The 
cathedral is of larger size, but as it doubt¬ 
less underwent several alterations, it would 
bo difficult to say what were its original 
dimensions. The same may be written of 
the Cathedral at Clonmacnoise. St. Columb, 
at Kells, is 19 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in. The original 
church at Tomgraney was 88 ft. by 20 ft. 6 in. 
in clear of the walls, but it was lengthened 
by an addition of 87 ft. These measure¬ 
ments are given on the authority of Mr. 
Brash, who adds that the cathedrals at Ard¬ 
more, Scattery, and Eilmacduagh have been 
ancient churches, enlarged in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. It will be seen 
from the above examples of our native 
churches that they seldom exceeded 40 ft. by 
20 ft. clear of the walls, the greater number 
of them being much under these dimensions. 

The oratories, already noticed in our papers, 
and the primitive churches could, from their 
very smiJl size, contain little or no congre¬ 
gation, and must have been used merely for 
preserving the altar, sacred utensils, vest¬ 
ments, books, &c.; and, when a con^egation 
was present, it must have been ministered to 
while standing without. We have ourselves 
stood within more than one of these primi¬ 
tive churches, and, from their diminutive 
size, we could come to no other conclusion. 
As houses of prayer and worship, they may 
have been used by a few holy men or mis¬ 
sionaries ; but the congregatifti or worshippers 
could not be accommodated within, except 
they could be counted by the fingers’ ends. 
It must be admitted, however, when the early 
oratories and primitive churches were built, 
the converts in each new district must have 
been very sparse; and it is quite possible 
also that the congregation, though preached 
to w^e standing without, might have been 
allowed to pass in singly or by twos and 
threes to the sacraments or to other rites, 
passing out again to make way for others in 
turn. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the churches in the majority of instances 
were exceedinglv small. In the later churches 
erected before tne twelfth century their com¬ 
paratively small size is still to be noticed, in 
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connection with the fact that they were not 
provided with either sedilia, piscina, or 
credence — adjuncts generally considered 
necessary in the mediaeval period. 

Mr. Brash cannot account for the small 
size of our native churches up to the middle 
of the twelfth century on any other grounds, 
save the strong predilections which our 
Gaedhelic architects had for that national 
covering, the stone roof, and which they 
certainly appear to have held to with the 
greatest tenacity. Let us quote our author 
on this point:—** In the construction of 
Gormac’s Chapel they seem to have strained 
their resources to the utmost; and so nicely 
have they balanced the weight of the roofing 
against the scantling and resistance of the 
walls, that there is no appearance of thrust 
or settlement whatever. But beyond a span 
of 20 ft. or 21 ft. they evidently could not go, 
without an enormous waste of labour and 
materials; consequently, when larger churches 
were required, on the introduction of the 
foreign religious orders, which in the middle 
of the twelfth century began to multiply in 
Ireland, the old system of roof-construction 
had to be abandoned.” 

A great and decided improvement certainly 
took place in Irish ecclesiastical architecture 
in the middle and towards the close of the 
twelfth century, and the introduction of the 
Cistercian Order into Ireland contributed 
powerfully to this improvement. Whether 
the Cistercians were their own architects, or 
to what extent they were indebted to archi¬ 
tectural guidance outside their own ranks, it 
is perhaps useless to inquire now,—their 
churches are characteristic, and sufficient 
grand examples remain to entitle the order 
to all the merit that has been claimed in their 
behalf. 

Mr. Brash gives an account of the life and 
mission of St. Malacliy O’Morgair, our emi¬ 
nent churchmau, born in Armagh about 1098, 
and of his introduction of the Cistercian 
Order into Ireland, through the influence of 
St. Bernard at Clairvaux ; but we shall pass 
over these strictly religions details. A list 
of Cistercian houses, with the dates of their 
foundation and the names of their founders, 
will be found in Harris’s edition of Ware's 
Antiquities, This list is reproduced in Mr. 
Brash’s volume; and the reader, in the 
absence of both these sources, will find in¬ 
formation on the same subject in Archdall’s 
Monaslicon Hihernicumf and further details 
in the new edition of the latter work now 
publishing. The Cistercian Order was the 
first foreign one introduced into this country, 
and with its establishment a revolution was 
effected in our ecclesiastical architecture. 

Speaking of the Cistercian edifices, Mr. 
Brash observes—that ** Many of the Cis¬ 
tercian churches exhibit Romanesque work, 
principally confined to the nave and aisles of 
the respective buildings; the chancel and 
side chapels being usually First Pointed, the 
towers generally Second or Third Pointed. 
It is quite evident that, from the struggling 
circumstances of the order in Ireland at the 
time of their introduction, they were gene¬ 
rally unable to erect a complete church at 
once, as they were planned upon a much 
grander scale than had been bithci-to at¬ 
tempted in Ireland. Hence we find the naves 
at Boyle and Monaster Nenagh exhibiting 
Romanesque details, while the chaucels and 
chapels are Early Pointed, or have even 
Second Pointed insertions. At Jerpoint 
traces of a Romanesque triplet are to be seen 
in the chancel, though a Second Pointed 
window has been inserted, proving unmis- 
takeably that in this case the entire church 
had been erected within the twelfth century. 
Holycross was rebuilt in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury ; every trace of the original Romanesque 
church has disappeared with the exception 
of one round-headed doorway, having jamb- 
shafts with carved caps, which has been pre¬ 
served and built into a portion of the present 
church. There is no doubt that these edifices 
were planned by the Gaulish monks from 
Clairvaux; and we have evidence that at 
least one person skilled in building was sent 
by St. Bernard to St. Malachy, in the follow¬ 


ing passage from a letter written by tha 
former to the latter.” 

The passage quoted by Mr, Brash, which 
we here give, is taken from O’Hanlon’s Life 
of St, Malachy O'Morgair: —“ We send back 
to you, your dearly beloved son and ours, 
Christian, as fully instructed as was possible, 
in those rules which regard our Order, hoping, 
moreover, that he will henceforth prove soli¬ 
citous, regarding their observance. 

Our dearly’ beloved brother, Robert, like a 
truly obedient son, hath also complied with 
our wishes, on this occasion. It will be your 
province to assist him, that he may be able 
to promote the interest of your family, both 
by building, and in all other necessary 
works.” 

The first Cistercian house founded is 
believed with some proof to be that at Melli- 
font. Archdall’s Monasticon may be con¬ 
sulted as to some of its annals. Mr. Brash 
gives a description of existing remains which 
are now few. The reader may be referred 
to other notices of the buildings at Mellifont 
to be found: Louthiana^ by Mr. James 
Wright, published in 1758; the Antiquities 
of Ireland^ published under the name of 
Grose, in 1798, seven years after that anti¬ 
quary’s death, and which, there is good 
reason for thinking, was prepared or partly 
prepared by Ledwich ; and the first volume 
of the Dublin Penny Journal, The descrip¬ 
tion of the remains at Mellifont, with a view 
of the interior of the ** Chapel of St. Bernard,” 
in the last-named publication, was written 
and sketched by Mr. Robert Armstrong, an 
humble, but a verv talented antiquary, of 
whose ' abilities the late George Petrie, 
O’Donovan, and others, had a hi^ opinion. 
He was originally a journeyman house painter 
for some time at Ranelagh, and afterwards a 
parish schoolmaster at Raheny; but, unlike 
mauv of his order, Armstrong, instead of 
drinking and sketching with his fingers 
dipped in beer on tap-room tables, sphnt his 
spare hours in visiting and sketching the 
remains of our national monuments in 
Dublin, Leuth, and other border counties. 
We quite agree with Mr. Brash that poor 
Armstrong’s accurate description has been 
frequently pilfered from by succeeding 
writers, without the slightest acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

The portion of the remains at Mellifont 
called a chapter-house, and by others a 
baptistery, the latter being its proper ap¬ 
pellation, is described at length by Mr. 
Brash. We shall pass over the details, and 
only take into consideration what our 
anthor says of materials and workmanship : 
—** The dressings and ornamental portions 
are very finely cut; the material a pale buff- 
coloured freestone. It has been steted that 
this material is not to be found in the dis¬ 
trict, and that it was imported from France. 
The nearest native freestone is to be found 
in the northern part of the adjoining conn^ 
of Meath; whether it is of the same geologi¬ 
cal character as that used at Mellifont, I 
have had no opportunity of judging. It is 
not at all surprising that the foreign monks 
sent by St. Bernard to assist in the erection 
of this abbey should have preferred such a 
material as they were accustomed to see used 
iu their own country ; and there is no doubt 
that the importation of the material from 
Caen, or other parts in Normandy, would not 
be attended with more cost and difficulty than 
the transportation of the same quantity from 
the Meath quarries, at a period when all 
heavy goods were carried on horses’ backs, 
and roads few and far between.” 

We incline to the opinion that the buff- 
coloured freestone was procured from either 
Meath or Down, for there is freestone in 
either county which time and age will turn a 
buff or mere yellow colour. In saying this 
we are free to admit that freestone may have 
often been imported from Normandy, and, 
indeed, we believe that Caen stone was in 
several instances imported for our ecclesias¬ 
tical edifices. 

We do not quite agree with Mr. Brash con¬ 
cerning the difficulty of transporting from 
native quarries as against that of importation. 
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If foreign freestone were determined npon for 
use in any of the inland churches the same 
difficulty would be presented of carrying it 
upon horses' backs on bad roads after its 
landing as in that where it was procured at 
home. In churches and abbeys near to the 
aea-board there might be an advantage in 
importing foreign stone when no native 
quarry was near yielding stone of the quality 
required. 

in allusion to the baptistery at Mellifont, 
Mr. Brash remarks i —“ The detached bap¬ 
tistery is specially an Italian feature, and 
must have been introduced at a very early 
period ; it marks tAe importance attached to 
this rite by the esrly church. These struc¬ 
tures were usually either octagonal or circu¬ 
lar on plan, ranging from 40 ft. to 100 ft. in 
diameter, contiining an internal arcade of 
piers, or pillais, crowned by a horizontal ar¬ 
chitrave, or romice, as in the early exam¬ 
ples, or supporting a series of arches, as in 
the latter ones ; the central space was 
crowned by a dome, while the surrounding 
aisle was usually vaulted. Though gene¬ 
rally detached, they were sometimes con- 
neoied with the church by a vestibule or 
covered passage.” 

hhr. Brash proceeds, and mentions some 
foregn baptisteries and their features, some 
of tie early round chambers being, we are 
told, converted into baptisteries. The one 
at I^eUifont, our author concludes, ** though 
not>n such a scale of grandeur as those 
abo^ described, being but 30 ft. in diame¬ 
ter (ut and out, was yet a building of consi¬ 
derable merit, designed in a pure taste, and 
oxeuted of excellent workmanship and mate¬ 
rial. The vandal act which destroyed this 
beatiful structure is deeply to be regretted. 
Le^ us hope that the fragment which re¬ 
mans of the only detached baptistery in the 
Brish Isles will be preserved from further 
mt^ilation.” 

^hat is commonly called the ** Chapel of 
Si Bernard,” a richly-famished apartment, 
isiot an ecclesiastical but a domestic struc- 
tre, as over it, writes Mr. Brash, ** is an 
aartment with a fireplace and other secular 
fitures. It is groined, and shows some 
vy good fourteenth-century detail, with 
Ish peculiarities.” 

In our next paper we will continue our 
otice of some other Cistercian buildings, 
ith a view to special features in connec- 
ion with their design, materials, workman- 
hip, and surroundings. 


HANDICRAFT AND HANDICRAFT 
TOOLS. 

HAMMERS. 

(Concladed (Vom page 82S.) 

The adze seems to have been the edge tool 
most generally in use. This tool differs 
from what we call axes or adzes. It was 
very much smaller, and in aU respects, a one, 
and nut as now-a-days, a two-handed tool. 
The name seems to be applied to either those 
with the edge of the blade in the plane of 
the handle or those in which the edge is at 
right angle to this plane. Further, there is 
this peculiarity: all, or nearly all the adzes 
in use 3,000 years ago, had the handles 
placed at an acute angle with the plane of 
the material constituting the cutting edge 
of the adze. These handles are fastened on 
with thongs of either animal or vegetable 
fibre, probably bound on when wet, which in 
diy^ing contracted, and held the metal firmly 
to the stock or handle. If you look on the 
diagrams in the room at the posture assumed 
by the Egyptian artisans, especially the class 
who used adzes, no words of mine are requi¬ 
site to put before you the suitability of the 
tool to the work being executed, and the 
mode of using it. Even at the present day 
travellers inform us that the adze is used by 
cabinetmakers in Egypt exactly as it was In 
the days of which we are speaking. The 
handles of these bronze tools are chiefly of 
the woods of the country {acacia or tamarisk.) 

As tq the power of tnese bronze adzes. 
The Egyptians had no planes as we have, 


their work had to be finished, so far as cut¬ 
ting tools are concerned, with adzes, and 
very excellent and highly finished work it is. 
Occasionally we see in the work of the 
modem wheelwright and carriage - builder 
well-formed and finished articles, even when 
the tool has not been followed by that 
destroyer of handicraft skill, sand-paper. 
When, however, the work seemed to require 
a finer surface than the adze could give, it 
was treated with two tools which did the 
work of our chisels and planes. These tools 
were, one as though it were the bronze of 
the adze separated from its handle and used 
either as a chisel pushed before the workman, 
or as a scraper. From the position of the 
man (see fig. 8, p. 42, vol. 2, Wilkinson's 
** Ancient Egyptians,” and also vol. 8, p. 170) 
it may most reasonably be inferred that the 
former was the practice. Even this was 
followed by a tool which to some extent 
resembled in form a plane, and yet discharged 
a purpose very similar to what is now re¬ 
quired when a workman covers a piece of 
cork with sand-paper and uses it for final 
polishing. This tool deserves further notice, 
and, although some of the remarks may be 
inferential only, yet there are such instruc¬ 
tive conclusions that even the inferential 
character may be permitted. In the tools 
used by tbe Egyptian fullers for smoothing 
cloth is one of this form. Nothing is more 
probable than that the carpenters or cabinet¬ 
makers adopted this type of tool as the one 
to be used by them, making it, of course, in 
such stone as might be most suitable. If, 
now, this be the case, then we can trace 
without any far-fetched or improbable sup¬ 
position how that beautiful plane referred to 
in the first lecture as brought by Sir Edward 
Belcher from Icy Gape was designed, for it 
is neither more nor less than the fuller’s 
cloth-cleaner from Eg^t. 

It must not be considered that because no 
reference has yet been made to hammers in 
connection with chisels that the benefits of 
ercussion over and above thrust were not 
nown. Such is not the case. Hammer- 
struck chisels were very general. The mallet 
itself is in both form and materiel a very old 
tool. Those figured on the tombs of Egypt 
might have been drawn from our stonemason’s 
mallet; they are so like them. Of those 
exhibited in the case in the British Museum, 
it may be said that were th^ taken and used 
by the stonemasons at the Law Courts they 
would hardly attract attention, except that a 
master or foreman would complain tnat how¬ 
ever skilled the mason might be with the 
edge of his chisel, he was very negligent 
about the head of the same chisel. The 
Egyptian mallets — hammers we may call 
them—are indented in a deep circular ring, 
as though used all round against the very 
jagged head of a metal chisel. The photo¬ 
graphs of these mallets are hung on the walls 
of the room. 

Even when necessity (the mother of inven¬ 
tion) has suggested these tools, there remains 
this eurious anomaly—why should our geo¬ 
logical ancestors have laboured and acquired 
the art of drilling in such perfection? 
Strange at first sight seem those large and 
well-formed holes in stone. To make these 
holes does not apparently meet any social 
wants which men in a primitive state were 
likely even to imagine, let alone gratify. 
There was, however, one want which perhaps 
mankind more than any other group of 
animals required, that was the artificial pro¬ 
duction of fire. It is a question whether any 
race of men have ever been found to whom 
some means or other of producing fire was 
not known. The ingenuity of a contrivance 
in primitive times for this purpose is now, 
and will be as long as the world lasts, an 
interesting question to all who care for 
handicraft tools, and therefore, although to 
be too briefly handled, it must not be 
omitted. 

The plan to which the greatest antiquity 
attaches was probably that which has been 
occasionally met with in New Zealand and 
the Sandwich Islands. It consists in rub¬ 
bing a blunt pointed stick fdong a groove of 


its own making in a piece of light and very 
dry wood. Thus fire was produced. Long, 
long before the Egyptian tombs were formed, 
this plan, although still existing, had given 
way amongst nearly aU people to a process 
of drilling; indeed, it would seem that the 
necessity for producing fire originated the 
drill, a tool second only in antiquity to the 
hammer, and one which had evidently been 
used in forming the holes of some of the 
hammers and needles of the stone age. 

Captain Cook describes one among the 
native tribes of Australia. He says, they 
take two pieces of dry, soft wood—one is a 
stick about eight or nine inches long, the 
other piece is flat; the stick they shape with 
an obtuse point, and pressing it upon the 
other, turn it nimbly by holding it between 
both their hands as we do a chocolate mill, 
moving the hands downwards to increase the 
pressure. Thus, they get fire in less than 
two minutes, and increase the smallest spark 
with great speed and dexterity. 

The geographical range of this simple “fire 
drill ” is great. It is in use in Australia and 
Tasmania, Sumatra, and the Carolines. It 
has been found in Northern India, and 
amongst some of the oldest tribes of Southern 
India; it is in the retired districts still em- 

K by the wild Veddahs of Ceylon. It 
availed in South and West Africa and 
the Canary Isles. It has also been found 
among the Esquimaux and Indian tribes in 
North America. To twist a cord or thong 
round the stick, and whilst one person presses 
on the top and two have hold of the respec¬ 
tive ends of the cord, and by a see-saw motion 
cause the stick to rotate, such was an early 
advance in the fire-producing drill. It is 
said that in modem India, in some retired 
districts, butter churns are now thus worked, 
and that thus the Brahmins produce the 
sacred fire. 

To progress from a plan which required 
three persons to unite in order to produce 
fire, or drill holes to schemes which dispensed 
with one, or even two, was likely to commend 
itself. Hence, whilst the fire-drill is still a 
universal tool, the modes of rotating the drill, 
and producing the requisite pressure, are 
various. 

To dispense with one of those who pulled 
the thong to cause rotation, seems to have 
been accomplished by the introduction of the 
bow, which gave sufficient tension to the 
string to make the drill spindle rotate. 

How soon it was perceived that the pres¬ 
sure thus effected by a stone and the hand 
might be accomplished by a different arrange¬ 
ment of the bow cannot now be ascertained. 
Sure it is that even at the present time the 
Esquimaux have dispensed with the mode of 
producing pressure here illustrated, and 
adopted a novel substitute. A piece of hard 
wood is formed to the curve of the mouth, 
covering it as a respirator does, and having 
in addition a projecting back piece which is 
held between the teeth; into the front of 
this wood one end of the drill spindle is in¬ 
serted. 

Thus arranged, the driller’s head was over 
the hole, and his eyes directed to the drill- 
point. In all respects the attitude for a 
drilling instrument was a good one. The 
tool could be watched and its direction pre¬ 
served. Upon the muscles of the neck alone, 
acting through the teeth and gums, devolved 
the whole of the pressure. Such drilling 
mouth-pieces are m the British Museum. 

The contrivance for drilling by the pump- 
drill is one of gpreat antiquity and world-wide 
celebrity. It is well known and used in the 
East, and in some South Sea Islands it is 
used, being pointed with a piece of hard 
stone, or hom, or shell, instead of steel. It 
is employed in Navigator’s Island, in the 
South Pacific, for drilling the fish - hooks 
made of shell, for which it is well adapted. 
This pump-drill is still to be found in the 
London tool shops. It is the form of drill 
apparatus generally handled by those who 
repair broken china or glass. The absence 
of a guide, or pressure, or steadying centre 
for the upper end allows a freedom of play 
at the drill, which seems to be a recommen- 
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dation in the class of work now referred to, 
and varieties in pressure and speed are 
within easy compass. 

Ingenuity, or a disposition to alter and so 
perhaps improve upon existing arrangements, 
is as natukd to the human mind, as the 
taking of food or the breathing of air. The 
hand-drilling as described seems to have been 
improved upon in the hill country, on the 
west of central South America. There the 
practice is to take an elastic stick about 
eighteen inches long, and the man presses 
one end against a plate on his breast, and 
the other, which is blunt pointed, he presses 
in a hole in a piece of wood, and then rapidly 
turns the curved part and so obtains fire. 
Whether this suggested the carpenter’s brace, 
or the carpenter’s brace suggested this, those 
who are competent must decide. 

Wallace, in his account of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, describes a plan of drilling which he 
found in operation at Sombork, an island to 
the west of Java. 

Mr. Wallace writes, that one of the princes 
showed him the guns made by native work¬ 
men ; the barrels were twisted, well finished, 
and almost six feet long, the stock ornamented 
with silver and gold. The workshop and 
tools were shown. The former, an open 
shed with two mud forges—the bellows, bam¬ 
boo cyUnders with feather pistons. Mr. 
Wallace asked how the guns were bored; he 
was told ** with a basket of stones,” and 
taken to see one. 

Through the bamboo basket was stuck a 
pole about three feet long. The bottom of 
the pole has an iron ring and a hole, in which 
four cornered borers of hardened iron can be 
fitted. The barrel to be bored is buried 
upright in the ground. The shaft is held by 
a cross-piece of bamboo with a hole in it, and 
the basket is filled with stones to get the 
required weight. Two boys turn the bamboo. 
The barrels are made in pieces about thirteen 
inches long, and are first bored small, and 
then welded together upon a straight iron 
rod. The whole is afterwards worked by 
borers of increasing size, and in three days 
the boring is finished. The tools from first 
to last were hardly sufficient for an English 
blacksmith to make a horse-shoe. 

There is, however, an illustration of a pro¬ 
cess of drilling which may (if true) aid in 
establishing the position that the drilling of 
holes by the twirling of a hard or hot sub¬ 
stance must in ages long past have been of 
quite as universal use as it is at this time. 
The day is a little after the period when the 
Egyptian figures and drawings introduce us 
to the mode in which it was then practised, 
but prior to the dates of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 

Homer (who wrote about 950 b.o.) is de¬ 
scribing the treatment to which Ulysses sub¬ 
jected the one-eyed Cyclops. The story may 
be briefly told.* Ulysses, wandering after the 
siege of Troy, which siege took place about 
1200 B.o. (1876 + 1200), 8,076 vears ago, 
visits the cave of a one-eyed Cyclops. The 
giant is a cannibal, murdering and eating 
some of Ulysses’ companions. They cannot 
escape out of the cave, because a stone was 
placed before the outlet, and it was far larger 
than they could move, and Ulysses suggests 
a plan by which they shall let the giant re¬ 
tain his strength, and yet lose his power to 
barm them. He takes a stick, when the 
giant was out, and Pope translates— 

y The narrower end I sharpen'd td a spire, 

Whose point wo harden'd with the force of fire.” 

Odymy^ Book 9, lino 886. 

Having watched until the Cyclops returned, 
and was asleep, Homer continues (as Pope 
translates) that Ulysses and his companions 
take action thus;— 

**The stake now glowed beneath the bnming bed, 

(Green as It was), and sparkled fl'ry red. 

Then forth the vengeful instrument I bring; 

With beating hearts mf fellows form a ring. 

Urged by some present god they swift let fall 
The pointed torment on his risual ball. 

Myself above tliem rising from the ground, 

Guide the sharp stake and twirl it round and round. 

As when a shipwright stands his workmen o'er, 

Wlio ply Uie wimble, some large beam to bore; 

Urg^ on all hands, it nimbly spins about, 

The grain deep piercing, till It scoops it out; 

In his broad eye so twirls the fiery wood; 

From the pierc'd phpQ spouts the boiling blood, 


And ae when arm Vers temper in the ferd 
The keen edg'd pole-axe or the shining sword, 

The red-hot metal hisses in tlie lake. 

Thus In his eyeball hissed the plunging stake." 

(Mysooy, Bock 9, Une 449, ^c. 

This account by Homer of a drilling opera* 
tion seems to establish that in his day the 
process of drilling for many different pur¬ 
poses was in general practice. 

From the sculptures on the Arundelian 
marbles at Oxford, which are said to refer to 
ancient history from 1682 to 856 b.c., it 
would appear that iron was known 1370 b.o. 
(i.e,, ife 'years before the Trojan war). 
Bearing this fact in mind, it seems to be a 
well-warranted assumption that when Homer 
devised this method for blinding Polyphemus 
he was familiar with the process now adopted 
for tempering steel. If the quotation from 
Pope is to be relied on, as expressing Homer’s 
views, the last four lines very clearly express 
the mode we adopt in order to adjust a com¬ 
bination of hardness and toughness in steel 
to any purpose required. 


CIVIC LYRICS. 

No. XCIX. 

THE TRIUMPH OP TRUTH. 

’* An honest man, the noblest work of God.”—Pope. 

Honest mind and honest action. 

With a trust in God on high; 

Men through these may earn detraction, 

Tet the world they may defy, 

For their foes will be a faction, 

And their cause a monster lie. 

Who has lived that pleased the many? 

Who has died that had no foe ? 

Has there lived, or is there any 
Living soul who struck no blow? 

No, not even the slave or sany 
Trod on worm will turn I trow. 

Oh, our lives have thefa* great uses. 

Not to serve ourselves alone, 

But to root out gross abuses. 

Eating into flesh and bone. 

Fraud is built on false excuses— 

Truth has a fbundation stone I 


No. C. 

WORK AND REST. 

** All 1i well that ends welL”— 

Fve channted of public rights and wrongs, 

And Public Health, for years; 

Reforms have been the theme of my songs—*. 

That some are gained, appears. 

But many a public want is still 
Needful, as sun and rain. 

Ere won, must be fought for with a will 
Onb Homdrxd Tdixs again t 

Poets, like Prophets, will cease to live; 

' But all their words won't die. 

The old to the young the way must give^ 

That they their hands may try. 

With the Old Year the pen down I lay, 

And rest awhile my brain; 

Like erst if I sing not, still 1 may 
Onb Hundred Times again 1 

Cmt. 

[Our co-labourer “ Civis ” concludes his 
“ Civic Lyrics,” at least a8 a series, with our 
present volume. He may, however, be heard 
of again, and in more forms than one. During 
the one hundred times that he dealt with 
public questions and abuses, either in advo¬ 
cacy of public rights or in condemnation of 
public wrongs, he must have, so to speak, 
stood upon the corns of some thin-skinned 
public or would-be public characters. His 
object, we must say, has never been to per- 
sontdly offend, but to publicly reform. His 
verses were always written currente calamo — 
“ on the spur of the moment,”—and depth 
and finish could not be expected in them all. 
Notwithstanding, we believe that several of 
them possess a freshness and vigour too often 
absent from more laboured productions. It 
may not be amiss to add, that “ Civis,” under 
other nom de plumesy has written verses of a 
far higher order on various subjects during 
the last twenty years and upwards. His 
prose contributions, too, are very varied, and 
very many of both have appeared in Irish, 
English, and Scotch newspapers and leading 
literary and professional journals during the 
period mentioned. **Civis” is a native of 


Dublin, and he has done not a little in illus¬ 
tration of her history and antiquities.—E d. 


ABOUT “THE HON. IRISH SOCIETY.’" 

FOURTH AND CONCmUDINa ARTICLE. 

It was our intention in this article to give 
some extracts from the Reports of the Royal 
Commissions appoikted to enquire into the 
Municipal Corporatbns of England and 
Wales, and from the Report of the Com¬ 
mission appointed in reference to Irish 
Municipal Corporations We also intended 
to quote at some length the Report of the 
Royal Commission appointed in the year 
1864 to enquire into the Condition of the 
affairs of the Corporation of Loudon, as far 
as related to the “ Irish Soenty.” 

We are pleased to see that we are antici¬ 
pated in these matters by the itsue of a pam- 
^let from the office of our eontenporary the 
Derry Journal, This pamphlet a^o includes 
a statement of the management a^d expen¬ 
diture of the “ Irish Society,” as con\ained 
in the speech recently delivered by Mr. Qhas. 
E. Lewis, the Parliamentary representative 
of the City of Derry. 

We can commend this pamphlet as a fair 
and honest statement of facts put befort the 
public in a strictly impartial manner. We 
should add that, appended to the bro^urs 
will be found the “ Memorial of the Citzena 
of Londonderry,” addressed to the medbers 
of Parliament for the City of Derry an( for 
the County of Derry; and also the “ Miipo- 
rial of the Inhabitants of the Borougi of 
Coleraine.” About 270 names are attwed 
to the former memorial and upwards ofI20 
to the latter, in both of which are inclded 
many of the most influential representaive 
public and professional names, with Mer¬ 
chants, manufacturers, traders, 

It is scarcely necessary to give extrHs 
from the reports of the commissions allubd 
to above : each and all conclusively show ie 
anomalous position of the “ Irish Society’* 
The first commission spoke of the singuV 
control exercised by the society over tb 
municipal authorities of Londonderry at 
Coleraine, and it clearly and bluntly sal 
that “ We do not know of any pretext t 
argument for continuing this municip^ 
supremacy of the Irish Society.” It sds 
spoke of tne connection of the “Irish Society^ 
with the Corporation of Londbn as a ver 
anomalous one. 

The report of the Irish commission is 
more circumstantial and comprehensive one,l 
for it gives an epitome of the origin and ^ 
career of the “Irish Society,” embracing 
many of the facts already stated by us in 
previous articles. This report also speaks of 
the “ strong feeling of dissatisfaction in 
Londonderry,” created by the existence of 
the “Irish Society.” The Irish commis¬ 
sioners as well as the English experienced 
great difficulty in obtaining any information 
from the officers of the “ Irish Society ” ; in 
fact the needful information was denied to 
t^e commissioners, and there is too much 
reason to suspect that many documents and 
records were stowed away or burned. The 
secretary at the time stated in evidence that 
the “ Irish Society ” derived an income of 
nearly £7,000 per annum from Derry and 
Coleraine, and that their yearly expenditure 
there for public purposes, including charities, 
was nearly £500. 

The last Royal Commission on the Corpo¬ 
ration of London in 1854, as far as it related 
to the “Irish Society,” though somewhat 
important, was not nigh as satisfactory as it 
might or should have been. It commenced 
also by giving some account of the origin of 
the “ Irish Society,” but on very doubtful 
authority. However, we are not dependent 
on this or other commissions for a clear 
statement of the rise and career of the 
society. This aside, the report of the com¬ 
mission shows that it was fully admitted by 
the governors of the “ Irish Society ” ths^ 
the< original objects for which it was created 
have long been satisfied. Its revenues, says 
the commission of 1364, “are at present 
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appropriated partly to tbe expenses of man¬ 
agement, partly in grants for the municipal 
institutions of Londonderry, and partly in 
grants to various charitable and educational 
institutions connected with the district around 
Londonderry and Coleraine. It has become 
in substance a large charitable endowment 
for the north of Ireland, managed by an 
absent committee in London. Without dis¬ 
cussing in detail the questions between the 
* Irish Society ’ and its Irish tenants and 
dependents which have been raised before 
ns, we think that enough has appeared from 
the evidence on both sides to show that their 
relations cannot be regarded as satisfactory.*’ 
The commissioners expressed their opinion 
of the great abuses that existed for a long 
time in the administration of this trust pro¬ 
perty, pointing out that the expenses of 
management went far beyond the necessary 
costs attendant on a distant executive. 

From 1854 to the present upwards of 
twenty years have passed, and ^ere is no 
improvement visible in the management of 
the funds or administration of the property. 
The commission of 1854 quotes the expenses 
in the three periods of ten years from 1818 
to 1847. In these thirty years the cost of 
management amounted to more than half the 
expenditure that was not of a permanent 
nature. The total cost of management for 
that thirty years was JB18d,912, the total ex¬ 
penditure, less permanent payments, being 
j0219,898. From this it was to be seen, as 
tbe commissioners stated it, that the expen¬ 
diture of a permanent nature ** is nearly 
^1,100 a-year; so that, in order to obtain 
the total expenditure for the thirty years, it 
is necessary to add a sum of about j£ 33,000.” 
Again, the report of the commission of 1854 
shows that the expense of management and 
the total expenditure (less ^rmanent pay¬ 
ments) for seven years, from February, 184*7, 
to the same month in 1853, was .£21,161 in 
the first instance, and £50,292 in the latter. 
The expenses of management, it will be seen, 
in these seven years amounted to less than 
half the expen^ture which was not of a per¬ 
manent nature. 

After considering the questions which it 
was incumbent for them to consider—first, 
the objects of the “Irish Society,” and, 
secondly, its management, — the commis¬ 
sioners came unhesitatingly to the conclu¬ 
sion, that the cure for the abuse lay in carry¬ 
ing out at once the following “ recommenda¬ 
tion :—“ That the ‘ Irish Society' he dissolved; 
thit its trusts be declared by act of Parliament; 
and that new trustees be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor of ’ Ireland." Why upwards of 
twenty years should be allowed to pass over 
without any decided step being taken to 
carry out this recommendation, may seem 
strange to many in this country. It does 
not, however, appear so strange to those 
like ourselves who have had some City of 
London experience, and who were enabled to 
obtain an odd glance behind the scenes, and 
to observe without and within city circles 
how influences were worked. 

The late Mr. Maguire, M.P., as we stated 
already, made an effort towards leading to a 
reform of abuses connected with the “ Irish 
Society,” but for want of united support, his 
action resulted in nothing satisfactory. In 
1866 Mr. Tristram Kennedy obtained some 
useful returns of the expenses of the society 
for the previous twenty years, which showed 
how large had been the expenses of the 
trustees of the society, and how well they 
paid themselves for coming hither yearly. 
They seemed to be oblivious to the fact that 
trustees paying themselves in the manner 
they did, was in direct opposition to the law. 

We feel that we ought not to close this 
article without including in it the figures 
obtained by Mr. Lewis which brings down 
the items to 1874. We quote from Mr. 
Lewis’s recent speech:— 

“ During the last session of Parliament I obtained 
a reiuro to continue the figures to 1»74. These 
returns have not yet been inufle; but, through the 
great kindness of Sir Sydney Waterlow, 1 have been 
enabled to find from their own documents their 
expenses for the last five years. And you will see 


bow evils grow. Just like a house on fire, things 
going on increasing and increasing. Here are two or 
three illustrations of it: In the twenty years from 
1845 to 1864 the Irish Society have paid themselves 
for their services £4,357, or, in other words, £210 
a-year on an average. They were very moderate 
amounts, the lowest being £187, the highest being 
Jb‘353, and the average £210. In 1870, they paid 
as fees to members £591 ; in 1871, for the same 
purpose, £558; in 1872, £579; In 1873, £689; 
and in 1874, £761. That Is the way in which these 
things increase. Deputation expenses during the 
twenty years cannot be placed on an average, as 1 
am not able to give ypu exact figures for that time; 
but I will tell you what they were for the last five 
years. In the year 1870 the deputation expenses 
amounted to £578 ; in 1871,£722; in 1872, £821; 
in 1873, £894; in 1874, £975. Now all this is 
your money, which ought to have gone to tha im¬ 
provement of your city. During five years there 
was paid in fees to members a sum of £3,178; 
deputation expenses for the same time amounted to 
£3,988; making a total of £7,166 in five years. 
The amounts of expenses were : For 1870, £1,169; 
1871,£1,280; 1872,£1.400; 187.3, £1,581 ; 1874, 
£1,736; showing an increase in these two items of 
expenditure in four years of 50 per cent Why is 
all this? Because the citizens of Derry, while 
they have made feeble efforts at times to obtain 
some redress, have no sooner put their hands to the 
work than they have drawn them back again. 
There have thus been encourageuients to extrava¬ 
gance and waste by the connivance and lethargy of 
the citizens of Derry. I have taken these figures 
from the suciety*s documents carefully. I will hand 
them to the reporters, so that all, including the 
Irish Society, may see them. I will now show you 
what their net income has been, after deducting 
permanent payments, quit rents, and charges; what 
they disbursed in benevolent objects; what they 
gave for public purposes; what wore the expenses 
of management, aud the rate per cent of expenses 
on net income,*' 


Tears. 

Net income, after 
deducting Pinna- 
nent Payments, 
Kenti, A Charges 

Disbnrsed in be¬ 
nevolent objects. 

Dividends for 
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Expenses of 
management. 

- 
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1870 

12,720 

3,460 

8,0.59 

3,967 

81 

1871 

13,200 

8,218 

4,592 

3,945 

80 

1872 

13,150 

3,614 

4.880 

4,296 

324 

1873 

11,130 

3,640 

3,410 

4,975 

45 

1874 

10,800 

3,650 

2,600 

5,280 

49 


£01,000 


£ 

22,463 



We can well echo the words of the speaker 
—“Was there ever such a condition of affairs 
in managing a trnst estate disclosed of late 
years in the United Kingdom?” These 
figures with others given farther hack should 
be kept permanently before the eyes of the 
public until a reform is obtained. Twenty- 
two thousand pounds expended in manage¬ 
ment in five years is something monstrous. 
If rightly expended, what benefits might it not 
have co^erred ? What good might not have 
been accomplished for Derry and Coleraine ? 
If twenty years’ economy of the funds of the 
“ Irish Society ” could have accomplished 
much improvement, what would not an 
economy and rightful expenditure have done 
since the era of the reform of the Irish Cor¬ 
poration ? 

The “ Irish Society” has taken little or no 
lesson from the past, and, in the matter of 
wasteful expenditure, has gone &om bad to 
worse, and little or no honest attempt has 
been made to reform the system of leasing 
adopted by the society, and no reform can 
now be effected until the recommendation of 
the commission of 1854 is carried out, or one 
similar to it. 

The besom of reform has left the Corpo¬ 
ration of London untouched for upwards of 
thirty years, after nearly all the other cor¬ 
porate bodies in the kingdom have undergone 
change. Why this immunity? The City 
Companies of London—^the direct feeders of 
the Corporation—remain nearly intact, with 
all their old abuses rife. Guilds of trade they 
have long ceased to be—indeed we might say 
for centuries. They hold large tracts, but 
the administration of the funds, as a whole, 
would not bear the light. During the last 
few years perhaps a half dozen of these City 
Companies or City Guilds have voted a few 


prizes in a make-believe effort at encou¬ 
raging technical education. Their dinners, 
and the speeches of their masters and officers, 
are their most remarkable performances. 
Though often warned like the “Irish So¬ 
ciety,” they have not reformed themselves, 
but their inevitable reform at the hands of 
Parliament is not far distant. 

The close connection of the “ Irish So¬ 
ciety,” as a body, with the City Companies, 
and also with the Corporation, will partly 
explain why reform has been so slow. The 
Corporation of London exercises a vast influ¬ 
ence for good or evil as circumstances favour; 
but, no matter what may be its influence, it 
will be unable to stave off much longer the 
dissolution of the “ Irish Society,” the reform 
of the City Companies, and its own reform. 


THE SANITARY STATE OF 
ISLAND BRIDGE BARRACKS. 

The following correspondence was read at a 
special meeting of the Corporation, held 
since the date of our last issue. Its reading 
led to a long discussion, some members 
throwing the blame of the delay on the Cor¬ 
poration. Mr. Norwood, on the part of the 
Waterworks Committee, said that the pipes 
were ready to be laid down. Mr. Dennehy 
said that if they had laid down pipes specially 
for the Vartry supply to the Arracks, what 
had the canal water to do with the matter ? 
Mr. Tickell held that the military authorities 
only wanted the Vartry water for drinking 
purposes, and the Waterworks Committee 
wanted to put pressure upon the military 
authorities to take the Vartry supply for aU 
purposes. Mr. Norwood denied that this 
was the case. In the multiplicity of coun¬ 
cillors there ought to be wisdom, but it is 
difficult to find it at Cork Hill. It appeared 
from the statement of Mr. Norwood that tha 
supply of Vartry water would he given to 
the barracks at 4d. per 1,000 gallons, but 
that it was absolutely necessary the canal 
water should be cut off before the Vartry 
supply was allowed to enter the pipes. One 
set of pipes, of course, could not be used for 
the double supply, and if the Vartry water is 
only required for drinking purposes, and the 
canal for general use, new arrangements are 
indispensable. We are of opinion that the 
drainage at Island Bridge barracks is not the 
most perfect. We have good knowledge of 
what it was some years since, and we do not 
remember that any great improvements have 
been made since then:— 

Dublin Castle, 3rd Dec., 1875 
Sir, —I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
transmit to you, to be laid before tbe Municipal 
Council of the City of Dublin, the accompanying 
copy of a letter which ha« been received from tha 
General Officer Commanding tha Forces in Ireland 
relative to the supply of Vartry water to Island 
Bridge Barracks, and I am to request that you 
will favour me, for bis Grace's Information, with 
an early reply on the subject. T. H. Burke. 

Quartermaster-General’s Office, 
30th November, 1875. 

Memorandum by the Deputy Quartermaster^ 
General for the information and guidance of 
the Assistant Military Secretary 
A board was assembled in May, 1874, to report 
on the sanitary state of Island Bridge Barracks, 
numerous cases of enteric fever having occurred 
among the troops there stationed. Tbe proceedings 
of this hoard were forwarded to tbe Irish Govern¬ 
ment at tbe time. Tbe hoarc( recommended, among 
other arrangements, that Vartry water should be 
introduced into tbe barracks for drinking and cook¬ 
ing purposes. Tiiis was approved by her Majesty's 
Government, and ordered to be carried out at once. 
The Royal Engineer Department report that they 
have completed their work, and that all the arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of the water for the use of the 
troops occupying Island Bridge Barracks are com¬ 
plete, but that there is some delay in the supply of 
the water on tbe part of the Corporation of Dublin. 
The Commander of tbe Forces desires that tbe 
Government of Ireland may be addressed as soon 
as possible on this subject, and urged to move the 
Corporation of Dublin to immediate action. This 
is the more necessary as there have been recently 
two further cases of enteric fever among the officers 
of tbe regiment occupying the Island Bridge Bar¬ 
racks.—W. Hope Crbalock, C.B. 
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THE POSITION OF MODERN ART, 
AND ITS GENERAL PHILOSOPHY.* 

It was our intention, when we read the fol¬ 
lowing address, to traverse at length some of 
the speaker's views. As a composition, it 
evidences thought, and it is worthy of repro¬ 
duction and perusal. For the present wo 
leave the task to others to canvass some of 
Mr. Patton’s views. In giving an abstract of 
his address, let us say we do so with feelings 
of pleasure, though we may not necessarily 
subscribe to all it contains. Anything that 
can tend to the elevation of art in this 
country, whether within the walls of our 
University or without them, has our heart* 
felt sympathy. If Trinity College moves 
aright in the way indicated, its induence 
cannot be otherwise than productive of good 
to the future of art in this countiy:— 

I have chosen, as a subject for a very 
humble essay, to make some observations on 
the position of modern art, and its general 
philosophy. In doing so I shall be well con¬ 
tented if, without entering the fields of meta¬ 
physical research—in which I have no desire 
to lose myself or to perplex my hearers—I 
can offer a few thoughts which may in any 
degree throw light on a matter of such com¬ 
manding interest. I do not hope at all to 
overtake, much less to exhaust the entire 
subject, but only to contribute as far as I am 
able to the elucidation of oue or two points 
that lie, as it were, along the field of thought 
that is thus opened out for our consideration. 

I only wish to show how wonderful in all 
ages has been the influence of art upon our 
world, how marvellous is its immediate bear¬ 
ing on contemporaneous history, how marked 
its development even in modern times, how 
important its study as an element in all true 
culture. Such consideratious appear to me 
hardly out of place within the walls of any 
establishment which exists for the purpose of 
affording mental training. 

When we think how, year after year, our 
universities are becoming more truly uni¬ 
versal—Trinity College, Dublin, not less than 
the rest,—and extending their courses and 
systems, it is obvious that the claims of art 
as an educational medium cannot be long 
ignored. For indeed the great question of 
what we aim at in the cultivation of art, 
and what relation this latter bears to all 
true education, can hardly be said to be 
unimportant, when we reflect how sharply it 
touches on another great question which 
comes home to every one of us, and which 
we are all forced to contemplate steadily. 
That second question is none other than this 
—^What is the end of our university life, and 
the relations which it bears to the ends of 
aU actual life ? If our universities have any 
real mission, it is surely that of distributing 
mental improvement—not alone that im¬ 
provement which suffices to make a man a 
good clergyman, or a good barrister, or a 
good doctor, but something far above and 
superior to all these—a mental improvement 
which will display its influence, and result in 
all the faculties of the man himself. This it 
ought to be the object of every true and 
enHghtened system of education to accom¬ 
plish, and the question must stare us in the 
face—Has it always hitherto been done ? It 
is easy to cavil in phrases borrowed from a 
certain utilitarian logic at such an estimate 
of true university working, which has in it 
something far superior to the purpose of 
fitting men for the pursuit of this profession 
or of that craft. Its higher aim, as I take it, 
is to draw forth that which is best in the man 
himself; and, while fitting him for some 
special calling, not to stop here, but to supply 
some real mental culture and enlargement 
beyond and independent of mere technical 
and professional learning. Nothing is more 
usual in these recent times among our latter- 
day prophets than the utterance of wild 

■ From an inaugural address of the President fMr. Arthur 
Patton) at the opening meeting of the session of the Unirersity 
Philosophical Society. 


lamentation over the decay of all the prin¬ 
ciples of art. We are perpetually reminded 
by some loud voice of warning that our civili¬ 
sation is destructive of all true aesthetic feel¬ 
ing, and that amid all its progress and much 
vaunted splendour we fail, through increasing 
sensnousness or materialism, to grasp those 
nobler ideas and more graceful forms which 
were the chief glory of days long since gone 
by. How often, for example, do we hear the 
cry that we live in an ina^istic age, and 
among an inartistic people ? How far this is 
true, and in what manner it may be best 
accounted for, I purpose now investigating. 

But not only is it true that all art demands 
a special education and culture, and that in 
reference to sculpture and painting, at least, 
our educated classes are singularly wanting 
in artistic knowledge, but it is ^o a fact 
that the classes who themselves pursue art 
are, as a rule, equally wanting in general 
culture. The universities, speaking broadly, 
and not forgetting the Slade Professor, do 
not teach art; the art schools do not teach 
anything else. As a natural result, many of 
our best painters, sculptors, and indeed musi¬ 
cians, are without meutal culture, just as 
their pati'ons are without art acquirements. 
How ignorant and unprofitable for the most 
part is our criticism of the products of art. 
The very best of it generally deals with them 
in their intellectual aspect only, with a slight 
admixture of technical jargon, but no intelli¬ 
gent reference to the great facts of nature. 
One chief cause of this is the melancholy 
fact that, while artists are the best critics of 
works of art, their education frequently 
makes them the worst writers on the same. 
These most capable judges do not give us 
criticism; for persons to whom the mere act 
of penmanship is arduous, are not likely 
to spend more time upon it tham they are 
actually compelled to spend. Accordingly, 
in painting, the true art of colouring is 
almost lost to us, and while we have a 
hundred volumes of empty verbiage, by so- 
called connoisseurs, concerniug an art of 
which they know little or nothing, we have 
scarcely a line of record from any tinaly great 
artist, giving us an intelligible account of his 
tefhnical methods of observation. I do not 
deny that of recent years much improvement 
has been made, and notably in the youngest 
sister of the arts—music, where Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Wagner have sucoessfully 
preached by precept and example the neces¬ 
sity of an expanded culture, but the urgent 
necessity for art education combined with 
general knowledge is everywhere apparent. 
But anent the general art-ignorance let us 
view the matter from a different standpoint. 
Nothing renders it more clearly evident than 
the various criticisms that crowd our reading- 
rooms. If the body of the nation were really 
educated in art, works on its products would 
be scarcely a necessity; pictures, statues, 
and symphonies would assuredly speak more 
clearly for themselves. The experience of 
centuries proves that they only speak to per¬ 
sons already far advanced in art culture, just 
as books can only reach people who have 
learned to read. 

It will be judged from the foregoing obser¬ 
vations—and judged correctly—that I am 
unwilling to admit the degeneracy of the 
day, and that I prefer to attribute the appear¬ 
ance of such an evil either to an unusual 
concurrence of obstacles, forced on us by the 
conditions of modern life, to a deficiency of 
suitable education, or to the fact that the 
emotions of the busy age are seeking seme 
other and more adequate methods of expres¬ 
sion. Now the interest and peculiar dignity 
of true art, and especially of all art which 
would attempt to represent the nineteenth 
century, consists in this—that she is at all 
times in a stage of complete correspondence 
to the age in which her productions are mani¬ 
fested, and that by these productions we can 
easily discover and note whether studeuts 
have kept in their view a correct perception 
of the ideal and of representative character 
of their subject or not. If this statement of 
her place be not true, art has no real province 
at afi, and it is equally clear that all that is 


best in modem work must in every way tend 
to the union of the three great elements we 
have already mentioned, since a brief exami¬ 
nation whicn we shall presently make of the 
tendencies of the age, show that it has no 
more evident characteristic than an earnest 
desire for such an unity in those fields which 
lie outside the domain of art. The first 
mighty change wrought in the temper of art 
was that of Christianity, which I can assn- 
redly notice as a philosophic force. It re¬ 
versed all previous sentiment, for it deepened 
the channels of natural feeling, and unfolded 
capacities of emotion destined to strive thro* 
many years of unrest before they found a 
suitable form of living expression. E gyptian 
and Greek art would no longer suffice, nor 
have they ever since been able to meet the 
need. It is, of course, a truth that this effect 
of religion upon art is not apparent until the 
close of some centuries after the granting of 
the new revelation, but the answer to any 
objection on this score is to meet the diffi¬ 
culty with the other truth, that repose was 
lacking. Intense activity, and the conse¬ 
quent absence to a certain degree of imagi¬ 
native culture, was a necessity to the firat 
existence of Christianity, and unrest was 
fatal to art. But as soon as the genius of 
the faith became meditative, subjective, and 
introspective, the urgent need for art expres¬ 
sion was felt, and remedies were found. First 
came the uprising of mediaeval architecture, 
next of Italian painting, and lastly the deve¬ 
lopment of modern poetry, and of music, and 
of the drama. 

We now come to the consideration of tho 
second question which I have ventured to 
announce : In what artistic form, if any, are 
the manifold qualities of our busy modern 
life best exemplified and expressed ? Where 
does the violent self-consciousness and ten¬ 
dency to analysis of the present day find its 
most suitable medium for utterance ? It is 
perfectly evident that our age is not artistic 
—nay, is even painfully inartistic—^if its 
power and emotion find an adequate and satis¬ 
factory mode of expression in the achieve¬ 
ments of modem sculpture. Again, it seems 
an irresistible conclusion that our age is 
equally unsatisfactory, if we glance at its 
achievements in painting, which cannot be 
regarded as a true exponent of its character¬ 
istics. For painting—and what is said of it 
under this head may be even said more truly 
of sculpture—cannot depict the entire king¬ 
dom of modem sentiment and thought. 
Accordingly, we find ourselves driven into 
the adoption of one or other of two hypotheses 
—either that, as an age, we destitute of 

all artistic vitality; or that this latter ex¬ 
pends itself in other quarters, and under 
foreign influence. I believe the correct solu¬ 
tion will be found tin the fact that our age is 
not less artistic than preceding epochs, but 
that our sentiments and imaginative energies 
find their expression in other fields of ciSti- 
vation which are more kindred to the sjrm- 
pathies of the age. This fact will, indeed, 
adequately elucidate the apparently retro¬ 
gressive position of all post renaissance art. 
At no previous period of the world’s history 
has so large a percentage of the art ability 
of the age deserted the domain of the mere 
arts of design, and, in order to express its 
thoughts more fully, adopted that which be¬ 
longs to the more modern forms of the drama, 
of romantic literature, and of music; and 
there can be little doubt that the ^eat ab¬ 
sorption by these latter branches of imagina¬ 
tive reason of this art-ability is one marked 
reason amongst others, that we should fail 
to produce a great sbhool of either architec¬ 
ture or painting. The present instinct, as it 
were, of the vast majority of those who, from 
high in-born sBsthetic tendencies, consecrate 
their energies to the more irairitual cultiva¬ 
tion which the fine arts afford, appears of 
late to have been to throw itself more or 
less into the channel of music. 

The land—I do not . say of political de¬ 
velopment, or of social development—^but of 
art development, is Germany. There, within 
the last tlnee hundred years, music has been 
adopted as the national art, just as Italy 
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once embraced painting. Music alone of the 
arts satisfies the anal^ic tendencies of the 
age, for alone of the arts it is invested bv a 
connexion between it and numbers, with a 
consequent dignity, which adds to the super¬ 
structure of a delicate fiower the roots of the 
forest oak. In it instinct and science co¬ 
operate as was never known before, for in 
music science proves what the ear detects, 
and the ear ratifies what science asserts. 
But utilitarianism is the order of the day; in 
pretio pretium. What is it to fetch in the 
market? If art in any development is to 
make its way in these countries, there is only 
one way for it—spread a knowledge of what 
is good in it among statesmen and legislators 
and the wealthy portion of the community, 
and the rest will instantly follow; and the 
more certainly, the less it is avowedly aimed 
at. Whatever art-teaching these islands 
possess (and 1 mean by art-teaching not 
technical or purely intellectual art-teaching), 
is in the gross so bad that we have almost 
none at all. The universities at present bid 
men learn history, but not the histories of 
Greece alone, but of the middle ages; this 
is, in a great degree, the history of the civi¬ 
lisation of the Greek and middle ages; and 
of this the history of art is at least one good 
half; but it is the neglected half. Who in a 
university ever learns anything of Michael 
Angelo, or is ever taught that he was infinitely 
the greatest man of his time, far greater than 
the men he worked for, great enough to lead 
and influence the able men of our day ? We 
have every opportunity to learn of MachiaveUi, 
and none to learn of his superiors. In all 
this I am making no complaint. It is no 
one’s fault that it is so, and the laws of de¬ 
velopment will work a speedy remedy. But 
a thoroughness of art-education is indeed 
sorely needed, and is, moreover, entirely 
distinct from a purely literary culture, for 
the truth cannot be too often set down in 
words that large ideas may be conveyed as 
vividly and rightly by symbols of form, colour, 
and sound, as by words and sentences. How 
cl'everly these old masters knew how to touch 
the heart; and, after all, high aims and the 
dream of doing nobly, or doing one’s best, 
are the great things of life: for every man 
lias Ilia day, and sooner or later he who 
dreams of great deeds will wake to their 
reality even here. This higher duty, this 
better self in man is what the study of the 
noblest thoughts of the noblest men brings 
home to every thinking student. The hope 
of the age is for art prizes and rewards, and 
for high instruction for the artists of the 
future in our universities. Something of the 
kind has long been meditated at Oxford, and 
there is little doubt that ere many years this 
one great step will take place in all our uni¬ 
versities. Both Oxford and Cambridge have 
art professors at all events, and Dublin must 
follow some dav. The skill of art and of 
literature will theu combine without mutual 
infringement, or rather, since both are 
bonneUess and set at all things, they will 
seek the infinite without getting in each 
other’s way. Kipe and perfect literary criti¬ 
cism first, the best matured thought of the 
best educated soul, best trained in feeling 
and reflection, and with it Gie spiritual 
import of true art. 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 

A MEETiNO of the above body was held on 
Thursday evening, 2nd inst., Mr. T. H. Long- 
field in the chair, when a paper was read by 
Mr. A. W. Robinson (hon. sec.), on “ Foun¬ 
dations,” which led to a long and spirited 
debate. 

Mr. FenneU explained the various methods 
employed in the works carried out under the 
War Department, where the soil is untrust¬ 
worthy to any depth. He also illustrated the 
method of building a brick foundation for a 
factory chimney. 

Mr. W. G. Doolin explained the method 

S I by him in the case of some public 
gs at Waterford, the foundations of 


which were on a foreshore, and where there 
was found buried an old quay wall. 

The debate was also supported by Messrs. 
Allen, O’Neill, and Wilson. 

Designs for an apex stone and cross were 
submitted by Messrs. Allen, O’Neill, Millar, 
Oldham, and Fennell. 


BELFAST ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On Monday evening, 6th inst., a general 
meeting of this association was held in the 
Museum, College - square, North, when a 
paper was read by Mr. Conway Scott, B.E., 
on “ Notes from an Engineer’s Field-book.” 
Mr. Vere Foster occupied the chair. Before 
the commencement of the ordinary proceed¬ 
ings, Mr. R. M. Young, hon. sec., made the 
following announcement:—“ The committee 
beg to inform the members that in addition 
to the other prizes announced at the last 
public meeting (8th November), Vere Foster, 
Esq., has most generously offered prizes 
amounting to £6 for the best design for a 
town schoolhouse; and Sir Charles Lanyon, 
who has always taken a deep interest in the 
well-being of the society, has expressed his 
intention of giving a prize of £2 28. Design 
for a town schoolhouse, containing principal 
rooms respectively for infants,’ gii'ls,’ and 
boys’ schools, each principal room to have 
attached to it at least two classrooms, cloak 
and cap room, washroom, and other con¬ 
veniences ; each principal room to have a 
superficial area of at least 1,000 square feet, 
and each classroom at least 300 square feet. 
Scale, 8 ft. to 1 in. First prize, .£3 ; second 
prize, £2 ; third prize, £1 ; the third prize to 
be reserved forjeompetition by pupils only, 
and the designs to remain the property of 
the designers, merit to be assigned by the 
examiners to design and execution in equal 
degree.” 

The chairman having introduced Mr. Scott, 
that gentleman proceeded with his lecture, 
the first part of which dealt with personal 
expenences in the survey and formation of 
great American railways, the camp life and 
scenery of the country, its topography, races, 
and mineralogy; and in the second part he 
referred to Canada, the Grand Trunk Rail¬ 
way through the British possessions, the 
question of emigration, and other subjects 
of an interesting nature. 

The paper was spoken to by Mr. Lock- 
wood, Mr. R. M. Young, Mr. W. R. Jackson, 
and Mr. Watts; and on the motion of Mr. 
Jackson, seconded by Mr. Watts, a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Scott. 

The chairman, in conveying the vote, said 
he had not been so far west in the United 
States as Mr. Scott, but he had travelled 
through most of the Atlantic States, and as 
far west as Minnesota, and a more heritable, 
kindly people he had never met. Turkey, 
Sicilv, Greece, and other old countries in 
whicn he had also travelled, are decaying; 
but there is a gi'eat future before America. 

Some routine business having been trans¬ 
acted, the proceedings concluded. 


THE CORK DISTRICT LUNATIC 
ASYLUM BOARD 
AND THEIR LATE ARCHITECT. 

We annex below a letter read at the last 
meeting of the board of governors of the 
above institution. It tells its own tale very 
simply and clearly. We bad hoped, when 
we last adverted to this unhappy dispute, that 
the asylum board, for its own credit’ sake, 
would have taken the good advice given by 
one of its own body, and settle at once the 
modest claims of Mr. Atkins. There is no 
good to be obtained by protracting the dis¬ 
pute longer and annoying the architect, but 
much harm will be the result. If the case 
should go into the law courts, we are much 
astray, indeed, in our opinion, if Mr. Atkins’ 
claims are not fully sustained, and the board 
mulcted in costs. All this trouble and ex¬ 
pense can be avoided by giving to Csesar 
what belongs to Ceesar. We have given the 


subject some thought, and we are clearly of 
opinion that Mr. Atkins has been very un¬ 
fairly treated. Even in the payment of his 
fair demands simple justice would not be ac¬ 
corded to him, for he has already been in¬ 
jured by this protracted dispute, which, to 
say the least, is not' creditable to a body of 
Irish gentlemen dealing with an architect 
and a gentleman :— 

39 South Mall, Cork, December Ist, 1875. 
Gentlemen, —I am in receipt of your commuDi* 
cation of the 24th ult, encloeing report on my 
account With regard to the statement in it that 
I had implied that the House Committee had arro¬ 
gated to themselves the functions of the board, I 
am not aware how I have done so, and certainly I 
never intended to convey any idea of the kind. I 
beg again most distinctly to deny that 1 ever asked 
for money not legally and rightly due to me, and I 
cannot but feel indignant at such statements as have 
been made in the report During the last five years 
I have received two sums—one of £64 in September, 
1874, for miscellaneous works, and the other £259 
Is. 9d., on account of the new infirmary, including 
the balance of £36 1 58. Sd. doe to me on the portion 
built. A reference to tbe following figures will, I 
think, make the matter quite plain, and show with¬ 
out any doubt that a sum of £60 Ss. 8d. is still due 
to me out of tbe infirmary extension 
Balance due on portion of 
tbe infirmary - - £36 15 3 

Commission on infirmary, 

£5,061 at 5 per cent. - £253 0 0 
Commission on omitted 
works, £1,187 at 2^ per 
cent. - - - - 29 10 2 

-282 10 2 


£319 6 5 

Received on'accoont - - 259 1 9 


Balance .... £60 3 8 

The balance on the account I have received is 
verified in a letter received by me from tbe secre¬ 
tary of the Coiotnissioners of Control, a copy of 
which I herewith enclose. With reference to the 
statement that the board did not employ me to 
superintend tbe proposed new works, I beg to say 
that no idea was ever conveyed to me that a diffe¬ 
rent arrangement was to be made from that always 
existing between the board and myself. On the 
contrary, at the December board of 1874 it was 
proposed by a member of tbe board that I and Mr. 
Edwards should conjointly superintend the works, 
and on an objection being raised to paying a double 
commission of 10 per cent., it was agreed that I 
should do so alone. It was also proposed that I 
should take out tbe quantities without extra fees. 
Surely it was never intended that 2^ per cent^ for 
plans only should also cover tbe cost of quantities, 
for which alone measurers charge 1^ per cent. At 
the same board it was also decided that tbe houss 
committee should be associated with me In tbe 
arrangement of any disputes which might arise with 
the contractor during the progress of tbe works, 
thereby proving beyond any doubt that the board 
considered me the superintending architect. And, 
as an additional proof, I may mention that tbe sum 
of £70 11s. 6d. was deducted from my miscellaneous 
account on tbe sole grounds that I was engaged on 
the proposed new works, the amount of my com¬ 
mission, £600, being mentioned. Were it not for 
thio, I would never have assented to the reduction 
of my account.—1 am, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, William Atkins. 


COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA, 
RATHFARNHAM. 

NEW SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The new school-room, which was commenced 
in last February, has been opened. It is 
built of granite rubble, obtained from quar¬ 
ries in the neighbourhood. It is 90 ft. in 
length by 30 ft. in width, and 26 ft. in height. 
The walls inside are lined with, red, blue, and 
white brick. The new building forms a 
fourth side to the quadrangle. The builder 
was Mr. William Harpur, of Blackrock, the 
plans being by Messrs. McCurdy and MltcheU. 
The furniture, desks, Ac., were supplied by 
Messrs. Sullivan Brothers, Marlborough- 
street, and the gas-fittings by Messrs. Ed¬ 
mondson and Co., of Oapel-street. The cost 
of the structure was £1,400, but, with fit¬ 
tings, it will reach £400 more. The build¬ 
ing of a new chapel is in contemplation, for 
which Mr. Butterfield is preparing the design. 
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HOW THE CITY IS IMPROVED— 
“FINANCIAL SHUFFLING.” 

The “ City Fathers,” or one or more of the 
tlpree committees, are a blessed fraternity of 
financiers. When the question of the 
sewerage of the city came up before the 
council a few days ago, it appeared that the 
estimate required for “ sewers” next year was 
£Sf500 —J03,5OO for the north side, and ^5,000 
for the south. In the books there appeared 
i07,O34 to the credit of the Sewer Fund, but 
there was not a sixpence really and 
honestly available for the purpose. No 
information could be obtained from No. 1 
Committee how the money had been ex¬ 
pended, or what sewers it was intended to 
construct in the coming year. No. 8 Com¬ 
mittee had passed a resolution to the effect 
that, as there was an aggregate amount of 
i37,084 to the credit of the Sewer Fund, 
according to the Treasurer’s Return, they 
recommended the council to sanction the 
levying of the difference — .£1,600 only — 
between the sum to the credit, and the sum 
required for the ensuing year. A member 
of No. 1 Committee said that at the end of 
1874 that committee was in debt to the 
extent of £15,000, and that sum “ had been 
reduced by a sort of financial shuffling,” that 
is by the transfer of a large sum from the 
Sewer Account to the Improvement Fund. 
It appears by the statement of another 
member that a lawyer’s opinion had been 
sought as to the legality of this transferring 
of money from one fund to another. At 
present the amount stated to be to the credit 
of the Sewer Fund was not £7,000, but 
£2,800, and we are told quite seriously that 
£2,500 was expended last year on the Poddle. 
It would be nearer the mark to say it was 
expended in “puddle and muddle.” Further, 
we are told that there was £4,200 worth of 
works put down for execution next year, and 
that the maintenance of the sewers for the 
year would cost £2,500. How an auditor 
could have passed the accounts of the Cor¬ 
poration, ei^ibiting such a state of matters 
as that disclosed above, really puzzles us to 
understand. The cat’s heaa is out of the 
bag at last, and when she pulls her body 
through, as doubtless she will, the bag of gas 
will collapse, and the financial shufflers may 
expect to meet their long-deserved recogni¬ 
tion at the hands of their fellow citizens. 
The municipal pack of cards has lasted a long 
time, but the marked cards are recognised at 
]a<^ y everyone, and no amount of shuffling 
will improve the municipal situation. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HAMMER, 

The history of the hammer might give rise 
to a species of drama as interesting as any¬ 
thing ever yet produced. In it would be 
found characters and customs of every age, 
variety, and nation, incident and adventure 
in the greatest profusion—the extremes of 
unrequited toil and patient, ingenious talent 
and its opposites, records of the humblest 
individuals who have, by their industry and 
ingenuity, risen from obscurity, and asto¬ 
nished the world. Mechanics have become 
kings like Agathocles, the potter of Sicily, 
Leitz, the tinker who founded the Caliph 
dynasty, and Aurelius, the blacksmith of 
Rome. Kings have been workmen in brass 
and silver, in wood and iron; Demetrius at 
bis lathe, ^ropus making lamps and tables, 
Charles V. in his watchmaker’s shop, Peter 
the Great of Russia ship-building, the unfor¬ 
tunate Louis XIV. making loclu and keys, 
and I believe that the present Duke of Corn¬ 
wall, and Head Master Tinner and his 
brother have produced some very creditable 
specimens in cabinetmaking. 

How rich in interest would be a dramatic 
scene laid in an antediluvian smith’s forge, 
to study the character of the visitants, listen 
to their remarks, examine the articles fabri¬ 
cated by the artist—his materials, bench, 
bellows, and tools—tools made in an age 
when iron was more valuable than gold, and 
when as much care was taken in facing a 


hammer with iron, the body of which was 
entirely of gold, as now would be taken 
under opposite circumstances, and which is 
shown in the specimens of tools discovered 
in the Siberian ice. 

There is not a more interesting scene in 
all the niad than the description of Vulcan 
at work. 

But should such a distance of time be too 
remote, there is the forge of Eawah, the 
blacksmith of Ispahan—he whose apron was 
for centuries the banner of the Persian 
Empire; the forge of Aurelius also, where 
he made the sword by which he was after¬ 
wards, while Emperor, slain; and the back 
apartment of the barber’s cellar, where Ark¬ 
wright improved cotton machinery. 

In another scene we might have a repre¬ 
sentation of the impostures of the heatnen 
priesthood—men who, in the distant times, 
applied aome of the finest principles of 
science to the purposes of delusion. In it 
we could see tneir automaton figures and 
mechanical apparatus conceived and fabri¬ 
cated, and the experiments made before the 
miracles were consummated in public. 

But it would be impossible to enumerate 
a tithe of the incidents and subjects for the 
drama that might be derived from the 
history of the hammer; they would be more 
numerous than articles of traffic and imple¬ 
ments of trade. 

If we could realise a complete history of 
the hammer, it would form a more complete 
history of the world than has ever been, or 
perhaps ever will be, written. It would 
embrace the origin and progress of ^ the 
useful arts, and would elucidate the civil and 
scientific acquirements of man in eveiy age; 
it would open to our view the pubho and 
private economy of the ancients, introdoce 
us into the interior of their workshops and 
temples ; it would illustrate their manners, 
politics, religion, superstitions, Ac. 

In tracing the various purposes to which it 
was applied, we should become acquainted 
with aU the material transactions in the Uves 
of some ancient individuals from their birth 
to their death, and also to the circumstances 
which led to the rise and fall of empires. 

Ancient hammers varied as now in size, 
from the huge sledge of the Cyclops to the 
portable one with which Vulcan chased the 
more delicate work on the shield of Achilles 
—from the maul by which masses of ore were 
separated from their beds in the mine to the 
diminutive ones which Myrmecides of Mile¬ 
tus, and Theodorus of Samos, used to fabri¬ 
cate carriages and horses of metal, which 
wore so minute as to be covered by the wings 
of a fly. Its figure has always varied wiUi 
its uses, and none but workers in the metals 
can realise the endless variety of its shapes, 
which the ancient smiths required to fabri¬ 
cate the wonderfully diverse articles of their 
manufacture, from the massive brazen altars 
and chariots, to the chased goblets and in¬ 
valuable tripods or vases, for the possession 
of which whole cities contended. 

Its history would let us into the secrets of 
the statuaries of old; we should learn the 
process of making those metallic compounds, 
and working them into tools, with which the 
Egyptian mechanics sculptured those indu¬ 
rate columns that resist the best tempered 
steel of modem days. It would introduce us 
to the ancient chariot makers, cutlers, and 
armourers, and would teaoh us how to make 
and temper the blades of Damascus, as well 
as those which were forged in the extensive 
manufactories of the father of Demosthenes. 
It would make us familiar with the arts of 
the ancient carpenters, tinkers, coiners, 
coopers, and jewellers. We should learn 
from it the process of forging dies and strik¬ 
ing money in the Temple of Juno Moneta, 
and also of the process b^ which the many 
exceedingly beautiful articles in gold, silver, 
bronze, &c., which we find in the Royal Irish 
Academy were made, many of which surpass 
in beauty of form and accuracv of finish the 
productions of the Birmingnam stamping 
presses of the present day, and fully prove 
that the Irish people Were highly refined and 
educated when the inhabitants of the now 


more powerful kingdom were painted savages 
living in wigwams. 

Finally, a perfect history of the hammer 
would not omy have made us acquainted with 
the origin and progress of the useful arte, 
among the primeval inhabitants of this 
hemisphere at a distance of time—^possibly 
of 20,000 years or more,—^but might also 
have solved the great problem of their migra¬ 
tion to the western world. J. K. 


A PASTORAL STAFF. 

Bt a small pamphlet* just to hand we learn 
that a movement is on foot to procure for the 
Diocese of Down and Connor, a “ symbol of 
episcopal rule,” and which is styled the 
“ Pastoral Staff.” A few extracts from the 
brochure will enable our readers to form their 
opinions as to the ideas and aims of the 
parties concerned. “A vast amount of 
learning and research has been expended by 
writers on ecclesiastical subjects upon the 
origin and history of the pastoral staff, which, 
however interesting to the antiquary and 
archieolo^st, would be out of place in this 

brief notice.”.“The pastoral stafiT, 

like the mitre, was common to certain abbots, 
with the bishops of the early ages, but with 
a difference in form and material. In the 
pictorial records which remain from the same 
times, it is to be noted that the abbot bears 
his staff in the right hand, and the bishop in 
the left, the right hand of the latter being 
raised in the usual form accompanying the 
episcopal benediction.” 

The writer enters at length into a state¬ 
ment of what has been done in England in 
reviving the ancient usage under considera¬ 
tion. He informs us that the use of the 
pastoral staff by the bishops of the Irish 
Church, at a very early date, is a well- 
ascertained fact, and is noted by early church 
historians. 

With another extract we must conclude:— 
“ This staff is thus intended to be an heirloom 
for the diocese. It will be of the richest 
material and the best Irish wor^anship 
which can be procured. An appropriate de¬ 
sign t has been famished. This design is 
intended to be, in part at least, historical as 
well as emblematical. The * patron saint’ of 
Ireland is represented as standing on ser¬ 
pents’ heads, having in one hand his pastoral 
staff, while in the other he raises the legend¬ 
ary triple-leaf, the chosen emblem of the 
doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity preached 
by him at Tara, and of the defeat of Pagan¬ 
ism then and there accomplished. It may 
be remarked that the ornamental detail is all 
of a purely Celtic type, and that the minia¬ 
ture staff in the hand of the principal fignre 
is modelled in exact imitation of the ancient 

Irish examples above referred to. 

It is believed that this specimen of modern 
Irish ecclesiastical art will not only serve to 
foster among our fellow-countrymen a love 
and zeal for that skill in those branches of 
workmanship for which our forefathers were 
BO justly celebrated, but that it will also form 
a precedent to other Irish dioceses for a 
similar effort towards supporting the status 
and dignity of the Irish episcopate through¬ 
out our land, once named *the Isle of 
Saints.’ ” 


GAS NOTES. 

Belfast. —^The Corporation have arranged to 
borrow £220,000 from the Bank of England, for 
the purpose of purchasing the Oas Works, such 
sum to be repaid in twenty years, with interest at 
6 per cent, per annum. 

N BWTOWNAROS. —At a monthly meeting of tiic 
Town Commissioners, the sanitary officer reported 
that on the 29th uit. the gas supplied was a nuis¬ 
ance, and that the smell in the apartments in wliich 
it was used was offensive. The usual order was 
made. 


• A Pastoral Staff for the United Dioceses of Down and 
Connor and Dromore. (For private olrcnlation only)- 
Printed by Msrens Ward and O., Bel&st. 

t Under the snperrWon and from tlie snggestlons of the 
Rev. W. Macllwaine, DcIX, who has made a name for himself 
as an antiquary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 

^CHURCH BUILDING.” 

TO THE BDITOB OF THE IRISH BUILDEB. 

Sm,—“Children and-, &c., should not 

judge unfinished work,” is the particularly 
j/raceful and elegant conclusion of a letter by 
Mr. William Gray in your issue of the Ist 
inst. Notwithstanding that 1 am evidently 
intended by the writer to come under either 
of the genus expressed or implied above, I 
shall again risk being the subject of Mr. 
Gray’s trenchant pen. With your permission 
1 shall place the facts of this trivial matter 
(about which your correspondent seems so 
much aggrieved) before your readers. 

Let me state, in the first instance, that the 
report from which Mr. Gray quotes is slightly 
en oneous. What I did say was—“ the cen¬ 
tral and two lateral piers, the door being a 
double one.” 

The building to which reference was made 
is a plain red brick one, destitute of any 
architectural features except the present 
casus belli —a projecting stone porch in gable 
and a stone circular window over it. The 
church, which belongs to the Methodist body, 
was finished about four years ago, and in the 
occupation of the congregation. For about 
three years subsequently the “phenomenon” 
was to be seen, and during that period I had 
many opportonities of contemplating its 
strange effect; and, as 1 never saw any indi¬ 
cation of its being removed, I, in common 
with others, natur^y enough concluded that 
it was to remain so. Sorely, I thought Mr. 
Gray would never have taken the work off 
the contractor’s hands in an “ nnfinished 
state,” or allowed such a length of time to 
elapse before making good this mere “ tem¬ 
porary blunder” I 

Mr. Gray’s letter is so worded as to rather 
convey the impression that the “ blunder ” 
was forthwith rectified—in fact, before the 
works, accounts, &c., were brought to a final 
termination, or contractor’s plant removed 
from the ground, for he sa^s with considerable 
iiuiveti that “ the porch is now complete ac¬ 
cording to the architect’s design.” 

Mr. Gray evidently wishes it to be inferred 
that the “completion” of porch was depend¬ 
ing and consequent on the “ adjoining build¬ 
ings,” and that these buildings formed part 
of one great scheme to be b^t (perhaps in 
sections) under one contract. “ They ” con¬ 
sist of an ordinary two-storey doable cottage 
of the orthodox style, viz., with the hall door 
in centre, a bay window right and left, and 
the usual complement of windows over, and 
are to be used, I believe, for the purposes of 
a manse. FnHher, “they” (the adjoining 
buildings) are completely detached from the 
church itself, and to a casual observer would 
seem to have no connection therewith. 

This manse was only built this last season, 
when, I believe, the “ completion ” of porch 
took place; and, having seen it a few weeks 
since, I can vouch that it has been altered, 
and, since Mr. Gray says so, I am sure in 
accordance with the “ architect’s design,” 
and he is therefore perfectly within the truth 
when he says it (the phenomenon) “ does not 
really exist.” 

The transformation has been effected by 
bringing the arch stones forward on to the 
caps, and setting in behind them, to fill up 
the vacuum, new stones, which by reason of 
their light colour afford an agreeable (?) con¬ 
trast to the dull grey of the old stonework. 

I must confess I was rather astonished that 
Mr. Gray shonld have written to yon on the 
subject. No personal reference was made to 
himself, nor was even the locale of the build¬ 
ing mentioned; and I venture to say, with one 
exception, not one of the audience (so far as 
I can learn) knew to whose work reference 
was made. 

The other gentlemen referred to in my 
paper, some of whose works are of real 
importance (and to whom 1 made stronger 
allusions than to Mr. Gray), understanding 
and recognising the spirit in which my re- 
^rks were made, have taken my criticisms 
ia good part, well knowing that the only 


possible object I could have was to elicit 
expressions of opinion from those present on 
the matter of my paper, and thereby have an 
interchange of ideas—one of the great objects 
for which our Association was formed; and I 
submit, owing to the circumstances of not 
knowing the “architect’s design,” coupled 
with the fact of the “ temporary blunder ” 
being in statu quo for such a long time, 
rendered the subject of this correspondence 
fairly one for comment. 

I shall probably at no distant date repro¬ 
duce a sketch of the “ phenomenon,” made 
last year, for the benefit of your readers. 

Timothy Hevey. 

4 Alfred-street, Belfast. 


ARCHITECTURAL TEACHING. 

Mb. Thomas Newenham Deane, R.H. A., who 
is otherwise well known in connection with 
the architectural profession, writes in refer¬ 
ence to some observations made by the 
President of the Irish Architectural Associa¬ 
tion in his recent address. He agrees with 
Mr. Drew that facilities for the instruction 
in architectural drawing are not as good as 
they are in England, and says that not only 
architectural drawing but other arts in this 
country are at a low ebb. He goes on to 
say 

“ We have mach of the raw material, but we 
cannot develope it satisfactorily. Most people 
imagine that architectural drawing consists of a few 
crude copies of the four orders, a neatly hiked 
ground plan, and an elcfation of a Gothic church. 
When the student has accomplished these feats he 
thinks himself 6t tooceupy the position of assistant 
to any of the various Vitruviuses who practise in 
Dublin or elsewhere. After a time he finds his 
deficiency, and generally throws up what he calls 
bis profession. The education of a young architect 
now-a-days ought to be of a very different type. 
He must see what is good, and learn to draw it; 
he must study what has been done by others who 
have gons before him ; he must, as it were, dissect 
ancient art, and when he has done so, draw it 
honestly and faithfully. The figure must be bis 
study, and he must read so as to become a roan of 
letters. Some young men draw smartly and pictu¬ 
resquely. This is a great snare. They shirk detail; 
and cover their shortcomings with pretty pencil 
scratches and unmeaning touches. You will pro¬ 
bably say, to what is this leading? It leads to 
what I have before urged as a great want in Dublin 
—the establishment of a good technical School of 
Art, where the smith, the carpenter, the carver, 
the weaver, the builder, the decorator, and tiie 
architectural student may see the best examples of 
such objects as may help him. to form right conclu¬ 
sions as to what is right and wrong, beautiful and 
ugly. My experience of architectural teaching has 
taught me the want of such a school, and what an 
up-hill business it is to impart Instruction to a 
pupil in your office without such help. Dublin 
ought to have such an institution, and I have no 
doubt could have it if we confine our aspirations 
within moderate liroics. If we do so we are more 
likely of success. Look at our ancient buildings. 
A few have been selected as national monaments. 
Nombers are vanishing off the face of the land 
through want of a little care. This should not be 
so. There is no country where architecture has so 
completely been the reflex of history, and where it 
is more truly written in its stones. If we have not 
the energy to prevent our old buildings from failing 
to decay, let us at least have casts made oi some 
of their beautiful detail. These will form a portion 
of the collection which would find a iiome In the 
museum, and will educate tiie eye of the youthful 
student, and help to supply the deficiency referred 
to by Mr. Drew.” 

Some of Mr. Deane’s as well as Mr. Drew’s 
statements might be traversed, but we shall 
let the matter rest where it is for the present. 
The fault, however, we wiU add, does not lie 
altogether in the direction indicated, and 
our native architects themselves have a good 
deal to answer for, if theyi will only view the 
matter aright. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

Cork District Lunatic Asylum. — Mr. 
Edwards, C.B., submitted plans for the construction 
of waterworks in connection with the institution, 
and raising the boundery wall. The cost of the 
former work would be £670, and the latter £500. 


Death’s Doings. —The deaths resi^tered in tiie 
Dublin Registration District during the week ending 
11th inst., represent an annual mortality of 33 in 
every 1,000 of the population, by the ceneus of 
1871. In London the death-rate was 28 in every 
1,000 of the estimated population, in Glasgow 31, 
and in Edinburgh 22. 

Memorial Window. —A stained glass window, 
by Ward and Hughes, has been erected in Castle- 
Caulfield Church, County Tyrone, at the cost of Mr. 
Robert Evans, of Dungannon, in memory of Eleanor 
bis wife. The window consists of three lights, on 
the centre of which is represented the Offering of 
Isaac. The side lights represent the parable of 
the Good Samaritan and the Raising of Jairus’s 
Daughter. 

The Drainage of Dublin. —The Army and 
Navy Gazette asks—“ Can anything he wrong 
with the drainage of Dublin t for we hear of more 
deaths and more sickness among the officers 
quartered in that city than in any other station in 
the United Kingdom.” [Who’ll answer this impor¬ 
tant question ?— Ed. I. B.] 

“ The Garden.” —During the year now nearly 
at its close, the proprietor of “The Garden” gave 
occasionally with bis excellent journal some colored 
plates of flowers and shrubs. He announces that 
with the beginning of the new year be will make 
this a prominent and permanent feature in The 
Garden. This is indeed “an important Innovation 
in weekly journalism,” and will require a large ex¬ 
penditure of capital to keep up. The Garden ami 
its bouquets can be profitably looked over once a- 
week, and much benefit derived from the expendi¬ 
ture of a little time. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tec Passino Year.—W ith our present issue the seventeenth 
yearly volume of the Ikisji Builder is completed. What we 
aimed at doing, and with tho public confidence succeeded in 
achieving for professional Interests and the common weal, 
will be told anoil. As tliis is the last time before the Now 
Year we shall have an opportunity of addressing our readers, 
we kindly wish them all “The Compliments of the .Season.” 

“UwKsow.v Dublin.”— In this issue, in our sketch under the 
above heading will be found much interesting matter con¬ 
nected with the modem city—literary, social, and commer¬ 
cial. The compiler is neither a Harris, Walsh, nor White- 
law, nor does he essay the functions of a second Gilbert. 
Dublin has had perhaps too many historians of one com¬ 
plexion ; but, S4>mewhat in the direction that tho last one 
trod, the compiler of the sketches in this Journal considered 
that there were many veins in the life and manners of this 
city left nnworked, so he has essayed the task from time 
to time of snatching back some golden memories wonhy 
of record which were fastly sinking out of sight, 

“ T(1 dumb forgetfulness a prey." 

When the ** Oldest Inhabitant" shall have long passed away 
perhaps his recollections and those of bis aasoclatfs will be 
found here and there useful lights in illustration of the 
trade and other annals of this city in varions fields. 

A Pupil of the Dublin Art Schools.— Quite right; stay 
where yon are. Self exertion and a steady determination 
will accomplish all you desire. 

IKQUIRER&—Copies of Mr. F. G. M. Stoney’V pamphlet on 
** SIuictA ” can only, we understand, be had from the author. 
Enclose 3s 8d. in s amps to him, to Scatown-plaoe, Dundalk, 
and you will receive a copy through post. r 

W. M (Derry)—Drawing received. 

A Citizen—An Architect's Aaslstant—O'B.—B. A.—SonitAs-— 
A Carpenter—M D—M. C., &c., Ac. 


Epps’s Cocoa. — Grateful and Comfortino. — “ Bv a 
thorough knowledge of tlte natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a carefbl appii- 
caiinn of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Eppe 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It la 
by the Judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tentlency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladi^ are floating 
around ns ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortifii 'l with pure blood and a properly nourished frame."— 
Civii Seirice OcuetU. 


NOTICE. 

We shall he ghid to receive from any of our 
readers notes of works in contemplation or in 
progress. No charge is made for insertion. 

It is to he distinctly understood that although 
we give place to letters of cor respondents ^ we do 
not subscribe editorially to the opinions or 
statements set forth in same. 

Correspondents should send their names and 
addresses^ not necessarily for publication. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques should be 
made payable to Mr. Peteb Roe, 42, Mabbot- 
street, Dublin, 


RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION TO IRISH BUILDER. 


(Town.) 

s. 

d. 

(Post.) 8. 

0. 

Yearly . . 

6 

0 

Yearly . . 8 

0 . 

Half-yearly 

8 

0 

Half-yearly 4 

0 

Quarte^^y . 

1 

6 

Quarterly . 2 

0 

Terms for Adveriisyng may be known on 


[ application. 
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C SHEPPARD has in Stock a Gi*eai 

Of Variety of MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES of the Fineit 
Workmanship. MONUMENTS. CRESTS, and every descrip¬ 
tion of ORNAMENTAL WORK excutod in Marble. 

72 BLESSINGTON STREET, late of Qrmoni> Quay. 

ABERDEENSHIRE POLISHED GRANITE, 

For Columns, Boat Pedestals, Monuments. Tombs, &c. die. 

T hese Granites retain their colonr in any 

climate, whether exposed to the action of the atmosphtM 
or otherwise. 

AL£XA!^fDER BALLANTINE. Agent for the abova. 

If ARBLB ClLUCN’RTPIKCK WARKRrmMS, STONB St MaRBLK WORU, 
UPPER DORSET-STREET, DUBLIN. 


Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, 

and Moral Tablets, 

In the greatest Variety, and the most extensive Stock li 
Ireland are at 

FITZPATRICK A IlOI.l.Oir’S, 

_ QLASNEVIN _ 

THOMAS H. DENNANY, ^ 

30p;onttmetttal ^uilber ^ Sculptor, 

Carver and General Stonecutter, 

PROSPECT STONE & MARBLE WORKS, 

«I.A«»SieVlN, DUBLIN. 

Tembi, MonunenU, Fonts, Tablets, Headstones, d*. 

D. SCALLY St SON, 

iHonumental ^rulptorsi, 

OLASlfEVIlf MARBLE WORKS, 
nOBLIir. 

JEREMIAH WADE, 

ifionumental J»niIptor, artisit. 

And General Stonecutter, 

UPPER BERKELET-STREET, 

(opposite the Mater MIserecordia Hospital), 
DUBLIN. 

VMi and Foreign Marble Busts, Figures, Models, Chimney 
Fleces, Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, Table Tops, and 
Erinters' Imposing Stones, &c., manufactured at nearly half 
Qie usual prices Old Monuments, Tombs, and Headstones, 
Oeaned. Poliahed, and Lettered same as new. Werk supplied 
ie«ll parts of the Kingdom. 

In consequence of the public fraud and exorbitant charges 
HK>ften and so justly complained of; J. W solicits his friends 
sod the public not to permit their credulity to be imposed on, 
bot to visit his estabMimeut and chooee for themselves, 


GEORGE TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Russell Place, Dublin, 

^tdertaies all manner qf BuUding Work in Town or Country, 


MIRRORS. 


CHIMNEY, 

PIER, 

TOILET, Ac. 


Drawingo aud Pricetfree. 
Special cUterUion to Carving 
and ending. 


(Hrandolea, Console Tables, JardlniAres, Ac. Special or 
Stock Designs for Frames of all kinds. Frames and 

Glasses rc*ailvered by patent or ordinary process. 


ESSRS. EARLEY and POWELLS beg 

to announce that Messrs. John Hardman and Co., of 
No. 1, Upper Camden-street, have resigned the business of 
• Artists, Sculptors, Church Painters, and Metal Workers, in 
their favour. 

Earley and Powells have added to the above mentioned 
business the Painting and Staining of Windows for ecclesias* 
Ileal and domestic buildings; under the management of Mr. 
Henrv Powell, who conducted the Stained Glass Department 
of J. H. and Co., Birmingham for many years. 

Mr. Thomas Earley is the only Church Decoratorliving whe 
I was taught his profession b> the late A. Welby Pugin, 
j E. and P. being tlioroughly practical men in each Depart- 
' ment, are enabled to supply real artistic work at a moderate 
eost. They, therefore, respectfully solicit the patronage ef 
the Clergy and Gentry of Ireland. 

I CAMDEN-STREET WORKS. DUBLIN. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 

FOR SHOP FRONTS AND FITTINGS, BANKS, BOOK~ 

OASES, Windows of private rsbidbncss, ac. 

CTONES’ PATENT WOOD AND IRON 

O REVOLVING SHUTTERS, without windiog gear, caa 
be adapted to any description of opening, with bn trifling 
alteration to existing work. They are entirely free from the 
annoyances experienced by the use of other Revolving Shutten, 
aa from the simplicity of their design and absence of complex 
■lacliinery they do not get out of . order, and can ba easily 
opened or closed in oac minute. 

Full particulars and advice as to their application can bs 
bad from the 

Sole Aqbkt for Irelaih), 

FRANCIS NOLAN, I MEREDTTH-PLACE, DUBUN. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. 


We beg to announce that we always keep a large Stock of 

Charles Turner and Son’s Superior Varnishes, 

specially suited for Coach Building and House Decorative purposes, “ and for which we are Sole Agents for Ireland;* 

Also a Supply of Ground and Dry Colours, Brushes, dzc*. 

of best quality, for which we solicit orders. 


BOILEAU AND BOYD, 

STEAm EEAMP AXE CQEOEWt WltEES, 

92 BRIDE STREET, DUBLIN. 

EsTABLisHEm A.D. 1700 . 

SOLE AGENTS FOR IBBOTSONS OAK ST A IN---LIGHT, MIDDLE AND DARK. 


Monumental Stone and Marble Works, 

177 & 178 GREAT BRUNSWICK-S TREET, DUBLIN. 

C. W. HARRISON 

Has always on hand a Varied Assortment of Monuments, Mural Tablets, Headstones, 
Tombs, ^c. Also Altars, Reredoses, Pulpits, Fonts, Chunneypieces, Table Tops, and 
every description of Stone and Marble Work, exeputed in the first style of Art, and an 
the most reasonable terms. 

N.D.^C. W. H. begs to inform his numerous Friends and the Public, that having 
extended his Premues, he will undertake all kinds of MasOIiry, Architectural StOUe 
and Wood Carving and Modelling, upon the shortest notice. 

His best consideration shall be given to all Orders, with thanks for past favours, 

DESIGNS I ESTIMATES FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, ON APPLICATION 


^WBIDJDinsrO 

Large Collection of Framed Pictures^^^,,,^-.-S ^ 

From 218. each. pk * — 

P REES, 

C —.—41, 42, 43 Kussell*st., 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON (opposite Drury-laiie Theatre). 

N.B.-Job Lot of Oleographs suitable for Asylums or Infirmaries, i 


BROOKS, THOMAS & Co., 

SA CK VILLE-PLA CE, 


DUBLIN. 



“PERKINS’ PATENT” 

HOT WATER APPARATUS 


MANUFACTURER. 

R. R. GIBBSi... 

WARMING ENGINEER 

TO TUm 

BRADFORD, SHEFFIELD, OLDHAM, &c.,&o„ 
SCHOOL BOARDS, 

PJMPHLETA PLANS, & ESTIMATES 
GRATIS. 

188 & 137, ST. JAMES STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPfiLS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS. | 

Transparent Stains for Wood. 

IN USE for TWENTY YEARS, Vis.:— 

DARK OAK, WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, ROSEWOOD, SATIN WOOD, AND WALNUT; 

Also a BLACK STAIN, for STAINING DEAL/ PINE, &c., , 

INI LIEU OF PAINTS AND TO SUPERSEDE GRAINING, AT LeSS THAN HALF' THEIR COST. | 

T he superiority of these Stains over every preparation of the kind, has been long established, 

by the marked preferenga shown for them by Architects and others luterestetl in decorations to whicli they ar« tpph* 1 
cable. They are Manufactured aud Sohl by 

F. 

12. SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E , 

Where Specimens, Prices, and Testimonials from Eminent Architects can be had on Application, or Post Frti. 

These stains can be obtained in any quantity at the Warehouses of MESSRS. BOYD & GOODWIN, 6, Merrion- . 
r#w Dublin and MESSRS. DOBBIN A CO., 45 & 47 North-steetir Belfast, wirere also specimens may be seen. i 
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Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or News-agent, Price 3d. Each half-yearly Vohtme complete in itself rtUh title-pageandindex . 

JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 
Contains: —Reviews of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of every new Englislt Novel—Reports of the 
Learned Societies—Authentic Accounts of Scientific Expeditions—Criticisms on Art. Music, and the Drama—Foreign 
Correspondence on Subjects relating to Literature, Science, and AVt-rBiograpWCal Notices of Distinguished Men— 
Original Poems and Papers—Weekly Gossip. ^ 

THE ATHEN.ffiUM is so conducted that the reader, howeVetAiistant, TsIn respect to Literature, Sclenob^he Fine Arts, 

Music, and Uie Drama, on an equality iii pqiut pf iqfonutltloii with the best-informed circles of the Metroltons. 

J Office for Advertisomenrfj'-L'O W’bllington-strket, Strand, London, W.C. 

With the ATHENJEUM for December 25, d Special Extra Sheet tcill be issued, containing a sqfgps of articles 
on the Literature of France, Geimany, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Ilurtgary, Servta^ 
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